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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Hon. Harley M. Kilgore, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Senator Kilgore: I believe that the testimony presented 
on June 22 before the full Senate Military Affairs Committee by 
Mr. Bernard Baruch on the subject of the elimination of German 
resources for war provides an excellent introduction to the detailed 
hearings on this subject before the Subcommittee on War Mobiliza- 
tion of which you are chairman. 

I am accordingly transmitting this testimony to you so that it 
may appear as part 1 of your series of hearings on this subject. 

Elbert D. Thomas. 

Chairman , Committee on Military Affair*. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1045 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

The committee met in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, at 
10: 30 a. m., pursuant to notice, Senator Elbert D. Thomas (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Thomas (chairman), Johnson of Colorado, Hill, 
O’Mahoney, Stewart, Austin, Gurney, and Revercomb; also Senators 
Guffey, Johnston of South Carolina, White, and Brooks; and Repre- 
sentative White. 

The Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Baruch, as we were saying before the hearing started, the period 
of disintegration has set in. I think I ought to repeat that, to my 
mind, our troubles are just beginning. The war is a rather simple 
affair; the peace is very complex. The single objective which we had 
in the war is now gone, so that definitely the period of disintegration 
has started. 

Our job in Germany is not yet completed. The Nazi armies have 
been defeated, and the powerful German industrial and economic 
war machine has been crippled. But the United Nations are still 
confronted with the great task of dismantling the war machine which 
supported the Nazi armies as they overran Europe and challenged 
the freedom of the world. 

Bitter experience after World War I has shown us that we must 
not rest until we have thoroughly and permanently removed Ger- 
many’s potential for future war. It will require wise policy and con- 
scientious administration to destroy the economic and industrial base 
for aggression, and to reorganize the economy of Germany on a firm 
basis for peace. The presence of an Allied army of occupation in 
Germany is itself testimony that a majortask lies ahead* 

The Military Affairs Committee of the Senate has a continuing 
interest in the German settlement as it relates to the military security 
of our Nation and to world peace. In the Seventy -eighth Congress, 
and in the present Congress, a subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee nas studied the economic warfare which was waged by 
Germany for the purpose of rearming itself and disarming its pro- 
spective victims. This economic warfare w'as begun by Germany al- 
most immediately after the Treaty of Versailles. 

The subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Senator Kilgore, will 
begin ne^t week a series of public hearings on Germany’s attempts to 
preserve and strengthen her resource^ for renewed aggression. 
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Preliminary to the subcommittee hearings. I have asked Mr. Bernard 
Baruch to testify on the entire problem of eliminating Germany’s 
economic potential for military aggression. Although Mr. Baruch 
is appearing as a private citizen, his active participation in our mobili- 
zation for both World Wars I and II. his studies of the peace settle- 
ments of Versailles and his understanding of their inadequacies, and 
his present concern with these problems, makes his testimony of 
unusual interest and value. Mr. Baruch has only recently returned 
from Europe, where he studied first-hand the devastation wrought 
by the Nazis and met with Allied leaders on the very problem on 
which he is testifying this morning. 

On behalf of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, I would like 
to express deep appreciation to Mr. Baruch for his appearance here 
today. 

Mr. Baruch, will you proceed as you wish? 

Mr. Baruch. Thank you very much, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF BERNARD M. BARUCH 

Mr. Baruch. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am honored by your request to appear before you. Your esteemed 
chairman, in his letter of invitation, described the objective of this 
committee’s inquiry as “the elimination of Germany’s economic 
potential for military agression.” 

No more important question ever will come before you than this 
one — of how to prevent the revival of Germany’s war-making might. 
It is the heart of the making of the peace; it is the heart of the 
keeping of the peace. 

What is done with Germany holds the key to whether Russia, 
Britain, and the United States can continue to get along. It will 
affect profoundly the jobs and livelihoods of everyone, everywhere, 
for none of the economic problems of the peace can be solved except 
in the light of German reparations policy and the measures taken 
to demilitarize Germany’s traditional war economy. 

Is it possible to control and transform a nation of more than 
60,000.000 persons, with an economy as intricate and efficient as that 
of the Germans? 

I believe it can be done. I know it must be done. 

Germany’s third try 

It will not be easy. But if not done, we face the certainty that 
Germany will make a third try to conquer the world. Five times 
within the memories of some persons now living the Germans have 
waged aggressive war— against Denmark in 1864, Austria in 1866, 
France in 1870, against the world in 1914, and again from 1933 to 
1945. This must be made the last German war. 

DEFEATI8M UNFOUNDED 

By itself, no German settlement can be enough. If this is to be 
a sure peace, we must be prepared to see the peace through with an 
international organization to maintain common unity among the 
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Allies, with a determined preparedness, including universal military 
training, with an as-long-as-it-takes occupation of Germany, with the 
judicious use of our great productive power, and a living faith in 
our democracy strong enough to give the world the moral leadersliip 
in progress toward greater freedom and steadily rising living stand- 
ards that America has stood for since its creation. 

The defeatism that prevails in the minds of some is unjustified. 
At the close of any great war there are always some who despair of 
the future. It was that way after the last war. We have only to learn 
the lesson of these two World Wars and work at the peace and we 
need not fear what the future holds in store for us — a new Cave Age 
of bomb shelters or prosperity and security for ourselves and our 
children. 

BOLD LEADERSHIP NEEDED 

The time has come to end piecemeal peacemaking and to write the 
peace in Europe as an entirety. In tins total peacemaking America 
should move forward .with a positive program of bold leadership. 

It is important that we thinlc of the condition of the peoples in- 
volved in the war. What are the hopes and fears of the people in 
Kussia and England? In the countries completely overrun by the 
Germans, many have lost faith in government, in themselves — in 
everything but force. Seared and scorched, they do not know where 
their next meal is to come from; how they will be able to make a 
living in the future. Not only physical but great psychological 
lesions will have to be healed in the peacemaking. 

All these people look to the United States as the one great un- 
touched reservoir of productive resources in the entire world. Wo 
have no problems of physical reconstruction. Yet, these people must 
be made to realize, we cannot do all they would ask of us ami survive 
ourselves. They must relearn self-reliance. With w'lMlom we can 
use our productive capacity to lead the way for these countries to 
help themselves so that together we can implement one another’s 
security. 

To Russia we can show the means of making herself so strong she 
need not fear Germany; and this while permitting her to reduce mili- 
tary expenditures, leaving more for lifting the living standards of 
her heroic people. 

EXPANDINO TRADE FOR BRITAIN 

To Britain we can show the way to expanding world markets, steer- 
ing her away from an economic war that could only be disastrous to 
her and the world. 

To the United Nations we can direct a converted arsenal of democ- 
racy to aid in establishing a new peaceful economic equilibrium with 
increased numbers of jobs and steadily rising standards for all. 

don’t overpromise 

We cannot do this by promising more than we can deliver. We can 
by organizing priorities of production for peace — so that our vast 
productive capacity is directed to where it will do the greatest good. 
In* return, we need ask only that the terms of the peace square with 
the American conscience. Which is not to say that we — or anyone 
else — can have all we want. 
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STRATEGY OF PEACEMAKING 

Effective handling of this productive power assumes a strategic, 
positive concept of the peacemaking, knowing what we must have 
and what we are ready to yield on, where American interests lie and 
how they can be harmonized with the interests of others. We must 
not find ourselves thrust into the position of seeming to have no pro- 
gram other than to object to the proposals of others or, by failing to 
move decisely, to drift into complications. We must realize that unless 
we are prepared to exercise leadership the peace will be shaped by 
other forces. A vacuum does not long remain unfilled. 

To unify all of the many peace problems into one whole, integrated 
with the Pacific war, all governmental agencies dealing with these 
matters must be streamlined under a top group acting as a focus of 
decision for recommendations to the President. I speak of a council 
because with matters of such profound importance, the many dif- 
ferent viewpoints should be examined by the best collective wisdom 
our Nation can muster. 

NO INTERNATIONAL LOGROLLING 

Our peacemaking must rise above any and all questions of partisan 
politics, above any pressure group or vested interest — whether on the 
right or left, at home or abroad — above any individual’s desires for 
kudos or headlines. 

We must be alert not to slip into the temptations of international 
logrolling, of handling conferences as if they were mere political con- 
ventions, of writing peace agreements as if they were political plat- 
forms to mean different things to different men. If the stakes of war 
are mortal, the stakes of peacemaking are life giving and they require 
methods and thoughts of heroic stature, worthy of the stakes. 

THE GERMAN PROBLEM 

• 

At Yalta an excellent beginning was made by the major powers on 
the German problem, covering in the main the more immediate meas- 
ures for Germany’s occupation. The need now is to fill in the Yalta 
agreement in detail and to enlarge it to settle definitely Germany’s 
future. 

Is Germany to be occupied in four zones for a certain period of time 
and then restored as a whole or is the occupation to be the preliminary 
to a lasting dismemberment into lesser parts? How long is the occu- 
pation to last? What kind of Germany do we want to end up with? 
Will the United Nations ask for reparations which require the rebuild- 
ing of destroyed German factories and which compel Germany to work 
at full tilt, thus again becoming highly industrialized and a menace to 
the world? Or is German war-making industry to be curtailed and 
if so what level of industrial capacity can safely be allowed her? 

It is not enough to answer “we want an economically weak Ger- 
many.” This program should be sufficiently specific — industry by 
industry — so all of the occupying nations know they have agreed to 
the same thing. It should be put into writing and made public. Until 
such a program is given common acceptance, the basis for peace in 
Europe will be lacking. 
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WE WANT A BURE PEACE 

Any effective approach to the German question, it seems to me, must 
begin by recognizing one inescapable fact — there is no blinking a 
thorough overhauling of Germany’s economy, for the simple reason 
that there is no tc normalcv” to return to in Germany except that of 
war making. 

Whether one wants to be nice or harsh to Germany makes no differ- 
ence. War must be displaced as Germany’s chief business. 

Will the measures taken be thoroughgoing enough to be effective? 
Will they disarm Germany in a way to bring unity to the great powers ? 
Those are the issues. 

I have not thought in terms of a hard or a soft peace. I seek a sure 
peace. 

Therefore I recommend : 

Settle Germany ’a future 

L The earliest definite settlement of what is to be done with Ger- 
many. 

Break German dominance 

2. Economically, this settlement break once and for all Germany’s 
dominance of Europe. Her war-making potential must be eliminated ; 
many of her plants and factories shifted east and west to friendly 
countries; all other heavy industry destroyed; the Junkers estates 
broken up; her exports and imports strictly controlled ; German assets 
and business organizations all over the world rooted out. 

Priorities for peace 

3. Through priorities for peace to the peoples Germany tried to 
destroy, to build up the strength of the United Nations in both Europe 
and overseas while reducing Germany’s over all industrial and techni- 
cal power. Only when such a new equilibrium i s established will it be 
safe to readmit Germany to the family of nations. 

Pull Soviet agreement 

4. That this German settlement be used as a basis for a compre- 
hensive^all-embracing agreement with Russia on the major peace prob- 
lems. By tackling immediately and forthrightly the question upper- 
most in the Russian mind — security against Germany— I believe we 
can arrive at full understanding with the Soviets. If it is not pos- 
sible, the sooner we know it, the better. 

All agreements public 

5. This agreement with Russia — as well as agreements with other 
nations — to De in writing and promptly made public in full detail. 
This has been a people’s war. Let it be a people’s peace. 

General staff for peace 

6. Tighten our peacemaking machinery here at home to give us the 
effect of a general staff for peace, charged with drawing up a master 
plan for the peacemaking so America can exercise the leadership 
which is her heritage. 

Free look-see in Europe 

7. America’s role in dealing with Russia should be one of tolerance 
and fairness. Cooperation is a two-way street I would like to see 
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this simple rule laid down : What we permit the Russians to do. they 
should permit us to do. There should be a free look-see for all the 
United Nations throughout Europe. 

More recognition for Russia 

8. The United States should use her offices to persuade those na- 
tions who still refuse to recognize Soviet Russia to do so. 

Security above reparation* 

9. Reparations should be fixed at the maximum within Germany’s 
capacity to pay, consistent with security and not to undercut living 
standards by forcing exports. Russia and other countries are entitled 
to labor reparations, particularly if they will include in their labor 
battalions the principal war makers — the Nazis, the Gestapo, Junkers r 
the General Staff, geopolitikers, war industrialists, war financiers — 
leaving the ordinary peasants and workers. 

Long occupation vital 

10. We must ready ourselves for a long occupation of Germany — as 
long as it takes for her spiritual and economic rebirth. 

Supreme European council 

11. Create a Supreme European Reconstruction Council to coordi- 
nate the many aspects of European reconstruction with the German 
settlement, reparations, and other problems. 

Positive foreign economic policy 

12. Develop a positive American foreign economic policy bringing 
tariffs, monetary agreements, foreign credits, cartels, and all other 
economic matters into a coherent whole which will meet this one de- 
cisive test— how to preserve the American free enterprise system in 
a world drifting to cartelizations of various kinds — to statism — so 
we can provide jobs for all I Shall we settle the shooting war only to 
plunge into economic war? 

Raise living standards 

13. Raising human standards all over the world must be a bulwark 
of postwar economic policy. I would insert into all financial and 
economic arrangements we make, a denunciation clause giving us the 
right to tetminate any agreement which results in lowering oi wages 
or lengthening of hours — an undercutting of human standards. 

Determined preparedness 

14. Finally, we must see the peace through with speedy ratification 
of the United Nations Organization and with a determined, enduring 
program of preparedness, including universal military training, ade- 
quate stock piles of strategic war materials, unflagging intensive re- 
search, and the many other things indicated by a modernized mobiliza- 
tion plan designed to convert our Nation in quickest order to the 
conditions of any possible war in the future. 

The logistics of war and the potentialities of yet unheard of weapons 
for destruction are such we must shorten the lag in any future war 
mobilization or risk defeat. 

PEACE A PAINFUL PROCESS 

There is no use talking about peace unless you are ready to do what 
needs to be done to make it — and maintain it. The program I have 
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outlined will entail man; painful adjustments. I cannot see how we 
can afford to do less. 

The cost of two German world wars — an estimated 25,000,000 killed ; 
and millions more left maimed and>crippled, homeless and emaciated ; 
the twice-repeated devastation of Europe ; the destruction of hundreds 
of billions of dollars in painfully accumulated wealth; the wastes of 
four generations whose normal lives have been disrupted by the 
enemy, with the aftermath of this war still to roll over us and our 
children — the terrible cost of total war demands that we now re- 
solve to accept no terms but unconditional peace. 

After the last war, the victorious Allies acted as if they were deter- 
mined to forget the plainest lessons of the war. In contrast, the Ger- 
man General Staff set about systematically to remedy the mistakes they 
had made. As a result, the German war machine for World War II 
was far more efficient, its mobilization more ruthless, yet better or- 
ganized. We know how much closer the Germans came to winning: 
now much greater an effort in lives, time and treasure was required 
to beat them. 

RECOVER SECRETED ASSETS 

When defeat became certain, many of Germany’s Junkers, Nazi 
leaders, and war industrialists sneaked abroad assets of every type 
as reserves for that day in the future when they could try it again. 
German business abroad has traditionally been an instrument ot eco- 
nomic and propagandistic war. These assets and organizations should 
be rooted out and taken over— everv where. No hocus-pocus. No 
falling for “dummy” contrivances. If necessary to make sure that 
these properties really change hands, I would set up a corporation to 
finance such transfer. 

FORMULA FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY 

Enemy assets in each country should be used to make restitution to 
nationals of that country for properties lost or damaged in enemy 
countries. In the United States the value of German properties taken 
over by Congress would be pooled and from this fund Americans with 
property in Germany or her satellites would receive restitution. 
Anything left after these claims are met would be turned into a 
common pool-to pay for necessary German imports, with the balance 
going as reparations. This will make possible deindustrializing 
German heavy industry even where American or other foreign-owned 
plants are involved. 

I want this to be a lust peace — not one of vengeance. This pro- 
gram does not mean the destruction of the German people. They 
would have to suffer a comparatively low living standard for a time — 
but nowhere as low as what they imposed upon enslaved Europe and 
not much lower than the standards which they themselves assumed to 
give Hitler and the general staff the stuff to attempt world enslavement. 

HEAVY COST OF WAR 

The immediate, emergency problem of feeding Germany is a most 
difficult one. Still it should not affect the program here recommended. 
The heavy, industries which need to be removed from Germany pro- 
duced guns and munitions. Consumer goods industries can be re- 
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vived to a scale that will meet Germany’s own domestic needs. How 
much food will be available in Germany will depend in great measure 
on the Germans themselves. 

There will be shortages all over the world — even here. With whom 
shall we share? Who — in justice — should get the highest priorities? 
The Germans or the peoples they ravaged ? 

UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 

Unchaining the German people from a war machine which has 
consumed an easy one-half of Germany’s total substance should ease 
their adjustment. Eventually, purged and reorganized, and the Eu- 
rope around her made strong, Germany will be able to take her place 
with her neighbors. 

The new equilibrium of industrial strength in Europe might take 
the form of a United States of Europe — a United States of Europe 
in which Germany would be one of several peaceful equals, not tne 
dominating war organizer. 

PIECEMEAL CONTROL FAIL 

A number of other proposals for less drastic control of Germany 
has been proposed — as placing her heavy industry under international 
trusteeship or limiting the control to a few so-called key industries. 
As temporary aids to the occupation authorities, such proposals have 
some merit. They fail completely to provide a basis for lasting peace. 
Only by permanently reducing Germany’s over-all war-making poten- 
tial in relation to Russia, Britain, the rest of Europe and the overseas 
nations can we know that Germany will be unable to go to war again. 

Great care should be used in authorizing the rebuilding of German 
industries, especially heavy industries. It will be easy to permit many 
industries to revive on a basis of expediency because of present needs, 
and later find them reestablished to stay. 

The argument is raised that Germany is the industrial giant of Eu- 
rope and that deindustrializing her to any extent would have dis- 
astrous economic effects on the rest of Europe and the whole world. 
There is no denying that Germany has dominated Europe econom- 
ically. So she did militarily. Nor is there any denying that this 
domination has been the ruin of Europe and the world. Where has 
German economic influence been felt and smiles left to that country’s 
people? In Poland? Rumania? Hungary? Greece? Jugoslavia? Aus- 
tria? Italy? France? Holland? Belgium? Norway? Denmark? 
In Germany herself? 

CAVE AGE VER8U8 PROSPERITY 

To accept the view that the restoration of German industrial dom- 
inance in Europe is inevitable — something we can do nothing about — 
is to resign ourselves to the return to a new cave age. We might as 
well begin to put our factories and plants underground. 

As a result of controlling Germany, great economic benefits will 
flow to all of the United Nations. It will open expanded industrial 
opportunities to them and agricultural and other products which 
Germany will not use, will be taken up by other countries. Britain, 
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which, after the war, will be confronted with a grave need for increas- 
ing the volume of her exports to pay for food and raw material im - 

K rts, will fall heir to many former German and Japanese markets. 

stead of trading with Germany, the United Nations will have more 
trade with one another. More jobs and more business will permit the 
United Nations to pay part of the war’s costs out of high wages, in- 
creased profits, and greater tax revenues. 

For at least five and possibly seven years there will be an enormous 
over-consuming demand for everything — raw materials, manufac- 
tured goods, food, clothing, housing, transportation, machinery, and 
capital. If the peace soon to be written permits men to look forward 
to the future with hope, not fear, prosperity of unpredictable length 
lies before us. 

ALLAY SOVIET FEARS 

How to insure our working with Soviet Russia is a difficult prob- 
lem, which has been perplexing many people of late. I have tried to 
ask myself what would I think if I were a Russian ? 

Uppermost in my mind — if I were a Russian — would be the almost 
infinite suffering endured from the Germans during the past 30 years. 
In World War I, western Russia was overrun and looted. In this war 
Russia was twice ravaged, as the Germans went in and again as 
the Germans came out. Any nation which has undergone such ex- 
periences is bound to be decurity-conscious to a very high degree. 

To illustrate the point, I quote from the introduction to a book I 
wroto at the close of the last war, The Making of the Reparations 
and Economic Sections of the Treaty : 

From wantonly devastated France had not departed the fear and Inherent 
hatred of the enemy who bnt a few months before had pierced almost to her 
heart — the traditional enemy who had brought upon her the bitter days of 1870. 
With the World War already history, the shadow of the Prussians still hung 
over the Republic. France was fixed In her determination to erect an Impreg- 
nable wiUl, economic or geographical, or both against future German Invasion. 
This, In greater or lesser measure was the attitude of the other Allies. 

WE FAILED THE LEAGUE 

If “Russia” were substituted for “France,” this quotation would 
apply equally well to the present situation in Europe. Nor would 
France’s experience after Versailles lessen Russia’s concern over her 
securitv. At Versailles, France did not obtain her impregnable wall. 
Instead, she was persuaded to place her reliance on the League of 
Nations, which we in the United States, who had put it forth, then 
refused to join. Is it then so surprising to find the Russians shying 
from placing their first reliance for the security they are determined 
to gam on peace machinery still untested and whose predecessor 
failed ? Is it so surprising to find Russia insisting on what her officials 
regard as more realistic security measures? 

The occupation of Germany will be difficult enough at best. In 
the absence of common policy as to the long-range fate of Germany, 
the Soviets are bound to question Allied moves as dictated by a desire 
to rebuild Germany into a buffer against Russia. In turn, the western 
democracies will suspect Russia of seeking to communize Germany. 
The Germans can be expected to resort to every imaginable trick to 
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foment discord among the four occupying nations. They will play 
one nation against the others, one zone against the next, hoping to 
break the common unity of the Allies, so controls will be permitted 
to lapse, giving her a chance to recoup, as after Versailles. 

SUPPORT EISENHOWER 

General Eisenhower, in my judgment, is ideal to head our occupa- 
tion in Germany. His deputy, Lt. Gen. Lucius Clay, is another excel- 
lent man. with whose work l am quite familiar. I have every con- 
fidence tney will handle themselves effectively, with firmness and 
tact. Recently General Eisenhower described himself as the “execu- 
tor not policymaker” in Germany. Give him an agreed upon policy. 
Don’t handicap him. 

While on the subject of Russia, I would like to add this general 
observation : I have no fear of the spread of bolshevism in the United 
States — jobs and higher living standards are the proven antitoxins. 
I have stressed the importance of lifting wage and hour standards 
all over the world. It is crucial if only to keep to a minimum the 
•disruptive effects of the inflation already loose in the world. And 
as living standards within Rqssia improve, the atmosphere there 
should lighten, and some practices which strike us unfavorably are 
likely to disappear. I am mindful of the tremendous changes in 
our country as we grew from Thirteen Colonies on the Atlantic. When 
we recall that it was nearly 10 years after the Revolution was won, 
before our 13 States could agree on a Constitution for ourselves alone, 

I am not dismayed that more was not done at San Francisco. 

MUST UNDERSTAND SOVIETS 

Relations with the Russians may continue difficult for a time, not 
only in Europe but on other fronts. Again I point out, we should 
not be surprised that Soviet suspicions have survived our fighting 
together against the common enemy. When one reviews recent world 
history, one find considerable cause for suspicion between Russia and 
the western democracies — on both sides. After the Red revolt in 
1917, the Tsarist powers made three major attempts to reconquer 
Russia, efforts largely armed and supplied by the British and French. 
The deepest significance of the Munich Pact was the exclusion of 
Russia. It is not that all of Russia’s acts were justified but it is im- 
portant that we understand the Russian point of view. 

RUSSIA MUST COOPERATE, TOO 

On the Russian side there must be equally sincere efforts to under- 
stand us. The Russians must appreciate that refusal of Soviet 
authorities to permit free access to the countries of eastern Europe 
has a most adverse effect on American public opinion and will 
jeopardize any program for the reconstruction of these countries. 
Another cause of suspicion has been a tendency for the Russians to 
act unilaterally in many countries. Such actions irritate us less 
because of our interests in those countries than because we feel a moral 
responsibility to those peoples which we cannot shirk. On our part 
we must shift our peacemaking machinery into high gear and avoid 
delays which may prompt unilateral action. 
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The pledged word kept is the best antidote to suspicion. Above 
everything else, there must be the most meticulous observance on our 
pert of all our obligations with the Soviets, written or implied, while 
insisting firmly that they do the same. By doing our homework before 
going to conferences, agreements can be free of ambiguity. 

Before the war, business interests in this country acquired the great- 
est respect for the manner in which Russia kept all contracts and ob- 
served all credit arrangements. Our admiration has been increased 
by her incomparable military accomplishments during the war. It 
would be tragic for the Soviet at this point to permit doubts of her 
motives to mar this splendid record — tragic for both them and us — 
since it would react against all who want peace. 

There are many detailed aspects of German demilitarization and 
reparations not dealt with here which can be covered in. the discussion. 
The public statements of Messrs. Pawley and Lubin, our reparations 
commissioners, indicate a clear grasp of the issues. Whether the 
reparations agreement will have to be ratified by the Senate, I do not 
know. If so, the Russians and British should be told that now. 

CONFUSION ABOUT CARTELS 

This committee has asked that I discuss cartels. First, as I see it, 
we should determine just what we mean by a cartel. The Germans em- 
ployed cartels as an instrument of economic warfare, which was what 
they did with every aspec t of the German economy. Soviet Russia is 
an example of a completely cartelized state — only one buyer, only one 
seller — the Government. Within the British Empire, trade preferences 
or sterling bloc restrictions can accomplish the same effects as cartels; 
so can import and export quotas, compensatory payments, currency 
depreciations, wage reductions, or lengthening of hours. The last 
two are more disintegrating. Cartels are established for the purpose 
of advantage to those engaged in them but these advantages can be 
obtained in many different ways. 

Are all cartels bad? Or are there good cartels as well? Is all 
competition good, no matter how destructive the result? Shall we 
return to the unrestricted jungle law of tooth and fang? We have 
legislated for both sides of the argument. We have antitrust laws 
and we have laws and commissions which seek to restrain competitive 
practice. 

SOME COMPETITION BAD 

In stabilizing farm practices, our Government, year after year, 
approves cartel-like practices and I think you gentlemen will agree 
with me that it is a good thing. I have always felt that in any area 
where competition becomes so disruptive as to hurt the general good, 
the Government was duty-bound to correct the worst effects of un- 
bridled competition. 

With some raw materials not produced in this country, we may find 
cartels forcing us to pay higher prices. Should our Government use 
its influence to see that our manufacturers are not squeezed, particular- 
ly where materials vital to our defense are involved ? We can protect 
ourselves somewhat by keeping in reserve our stocks of these strate- 
gic materials. 
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PATENTS MEAN KNOW-HOW 

Foremost in the minds of the committee, I gather, is the relationship 
between German, other foreign and American manufacturers in the 
use of patents. In most instances, I think you will find that Ameri- 
cans have improved upon the processes which* they obtained through 
these negotiations. Should the Americans not have bought those 
patents? If that is the desired policy, it can be put into effect simply 
by prohibiting the use of those patent processes in America. This 
would force the things manufactured under those patents to be pro- 
duced outside of the United States without benefit to our economy or 
increasing our know-how. 

One proposal is that all international business agreements entered 
into by American firms be registered with the Government, say, the 
State Department. Any businessman should welcome such a law 
since it would free him of danger that a business act taken in good 
faith in one year could be accused against him years later, possibly 
under changed international conditions. 

REGISTRATION NOT ENOUGH 

Will the State Department or any other agency that is set up to 
handle such registrations know which agreements are in the national 
economic interest and which are not? Do we have enough of a posi- 
tive foreign economic policy in this country ? 

This question goes beyond patent matters. Are American business- 
men to be encouraged to invest abroad and to widen their exports and 
are their interests to be protected by the Government or disregarded? 
What if we grant Government credits to a country like Soviet Kussia? 
What becomes of little business if it has to face an import and export 
monopoly of another government? Under the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments are loans to be made to countries which may evade the agree- 
ments through cartel-like methods? 

ROUNDED POLICY NEEDED 

I do not want to seem to leave you in confusion on this matter. What 
I am trying to get across is that there has been too much discussion of 
this question without regard to the part it plays in the broader picture 
of the need for a coherent American foreign economic policy, which 
we still lack. 

Every report from abroad indicates the different nations of the 
world are becoming more — not less — cartelized — cartelized in many 
• different forms, especially as to foreign trade. How free will the 
economy of any European country be after this war? What if certain 
industries in these countries are nationalized? What then becomes 
their position and how do we adjust ours to it? Suppose a United 
Nations registration of all cartels were suggested? What would that 
cover ? 

KEEP OUR LEADERSHIP 

In conclusion, in making my recommendations, I have sought only 
to stimulate action so that we will exercise the leadership w’hich is ours. 

I would not want to see that leadership which we have* held for 150 
years now lost to others or wasted through disuse. 
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A vastly better world lies ahead if we use the intelligence and gifts 
of nature that have been bestowed upon us. We cannot live alone. 
Be sure of that. Let us then encourage and help those who live with 
us to live our way, not to copy our way in detail, but to stand with 
us on the broad base of expanding human dignity and freedom. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr., Baruch. 

Mr. Baruch, I have prepared a series of questions which I would like 
to put to you and get your answers, if I may. 

This morning's Washington Post carries a statement by Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery that the army of occupation would have to remain 
in Germany from 6 to 10 years. He is quoted as saying : 

I don’t agree with people who say Germany is down and out. The country Is 
down on its knees and needs watching. 

He says there are many young German officers who want a chance to 
prepare another war. Do your experience and your investigations 
confirm Field Marshal Montgomery s views? 

Mr. Baruch. They certainly do. 

The Chairman. You believe, then, Germany is actually planning a 
third world war now? 

Mr. Baruch. I cannot recollect the couplet from Byron which tells 
of u the patient search and vigil long of him who treasures up a wrong.” 
But war is the German’s principal business, and always has been. I 
have documents here — reports from our military attache in Germany — 
going back before the war, quoting the efforts of the German General 
Staff to prepare for war. 

You have got to root them out — lock, stock, and barrel; hair, skin, 
and bones. You have to do that to the military caste in Germany. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mr. Baruch, from your knowledge of 
the development of the Nazi regime, would you consider that men like 
Krupp ana other industrial leaders actively participated in planning 
the present war of aggression? To what extent would you consider 
them responsible for the atrocities and other crimes committed by the 
Nazis? 

Mr. Baruch. The answer is they did it. 

The Chairman. Then there is no doubt 

Mr. Baruch. There is no doubt whatever, whether they plotted or 
pulled the pistol, they are both guilty of murder. 

The Chairman. So the war guilt extends to the German industrial 
leaders ? 

Mr. Baruch. They are certainly guilty of carrying out the orders 
of Hitler. I do not know what punishment should be meted out to 
them, but they should not be permitted to have those industries again. 

To continue the Krupps or any war-making industry of that kind, 
I do not think, is in the back of anybody’s mind, except someone in an 
insane asylum. 

The Chairman. I mentioned on the floor of the Senate that several 
German industrial leaders had gone to Spain and were already organ- 
izing there 

Mr. Baruch. I know they will if they can. The thing to do is to 
root them out, and that is the reason I say German assets and business 
organizations in foreign countries should be pulled out — uprooted. 

Senator O’Mahoney. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. May I finish here, please? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Chairman. Do you think, Mr. Baruch, we can dismantle or 
control the German economic war machine by selective control of cer- 
tain key industries, as proposed in the Brookings Institution study 
made by Messrs. Moulton and Marlio? 

Mr. Baruch. I think I answered that in my statement/ 

The Chairman. You do not think so? 

Mr. Baruch. It is not sufficient. 

The Chairman. Could you tell the committee more about the reasons 
why you believe reparations should take the form of labor rather than 
of the production of finished goods or the payment of money, as was 
done alter World War I? 

Mr. Baruch. If our first object is to have a sure peace that means we 
have to deindustrialize Germany, and that means we must not let her 
pay in finished manufactured goods, even in kind, to such an extent 
that her war potential is restored and maintained. We must also see 
that her exports are not forced, which would pull us down, undercut- 
ting our living standards. Therefore her principal payment will have 
to be in labor. All the countries seem to want it so, and I would let 
them have it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Baruch, can we avoid in using labor repara- 
tions, labor slavery ? 

Mr. Baruch. What do you mean by labor slavery? This was an 
unconditional surrender. The workers involved in reparations are' 
going to be paid something, I assume, and there will undoubtedly be 
some kind ot arrangement to see they are not treated like the Germans 
treated their war prisoners and labor. 

I do not think anyone has in mind the establishment of slave labor; 
I do not suppose the United Nations will undertake anything of that 
kind. 

The Chairman. I do not suppose it, either, and I thank you for 
saying these persons will be paid and will have good jobs, or at least 
comparable with the jobs they have had in peacetime. 

Mr. Baruch. Well not “good jobs.” They may not be as good as the 
ones they had before but they will be better than the ones they insisted 
upon the conquered United Nations having. # . 

If you wont to demilitarize Germany, ao it, and do it as quickly as 
you can with decency and humanity. I do not want to see us do any- 
thing unjust — or unwise. I think we can do the just and wise thing to- 
gether. 

• The Chairman. Do you believe it necessary to control German re- 
search and technological development? 

Mr. Baruch. I certainly do. 

The Chairman. If so, should the control include chemical and 
physics research in universities, that is, basic science research, as well 
as industrial laboratories? 

Mr. Barucii. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Should German scientific activity be reduced? 

Mr. Baruch. It should be kept under constant watch all of the time. 

The Chairman. And controlled? 

Mr. Baruch. Yes, sir. There lies the greatest possiblity of success 
in any future war. 
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will try to weep us out of all determination to control Germany. I saw 
it done once before. 

The Chairman. In flying over Germany and France a little while 
ago it was apparent every farm in both countries had been properly 
prepared ana each farm was full of fine prospective crops. The Ger- 
mans have a basic advantage. Aside from the money difficulty in 
France, France is very short of fertilizing materials, while Germany 
has plenty of them. So as between countries with full farms, one would 
produce a better crop than the other. 

Mr. Baruch. I think the thing that would affect Germany and the 
whole situation is what monetary Unit, transportation, and communi- 
cations there will be between the four zones; how free is enterprise 
to be; how freely can the people produce and move; will they nave 
four customs to go through, or not? 

Those questions will have to be answered before you can answer 
the one you are discussing. If the military authorities set up a 
system that will permit free intercourse, a monetary system, and a 
transportation system, their food problem will not be as bad as we 
think or as has been suggested. 

The Chairman. To what extent do you think the administration of 
the four separate occupation areas can be carried on independently 
by the British, French, Russians, and ourselves, and to what extent ia 
unified control in administration needed? 

Mr. Baruch. I thought that question would be asked, so I pre- 
pared these notes: 

Different sections of Germany might receive markedly different 
treatment and Germany would have opportunities to play the Allies 
against each other. 

The eastern half of Germany has a food surplus which is needed 
in the west. 

It would be difficult to enforce a rational reparations policy without 
unified control. 

Finally there would be much greater danger of rivalry between the 
Allies over Germany. 

Some raw materials from the Ruhr might have to be moved to 
Silesia and some Silesian materials be moved elsewhere. You should 
have a complete flow of men, food, everything, including telephonic 
and telegraphic communications, between the zones. 

I have great confidence in Eisenhower — but there will be frictions 
and difficulties that the Germans will try to raise between the four 
occupying countries. It is not going to be an easy job. 

The Chairman. You will remember in the last war we occupied only 
the Rhineland; we had the British at Cologne, the Americans at 
Coblenz, and the French at Metz, and the Italians farther down, and 
it was only a matter of months before the Germans began to weigh one 
against the other, and it resulted in chaos, rather than the right kind 
of administration. Can we avoid that this time? 

Mr. Baruch. It is much more necessary to avoid it now than before, 
because the relationship between the three great powers is the most 
important thing — England. Russia, and the United States, if they 
can hang together — and France of course. But the three great pow- 
ers must hang together. 

The Chairman. There is a much more complex administration be- 
cause of the two sides, from the east and the west. 
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Mr. Baruch. That is right. 

The Chairman. Could you expand your statement, “What is done 
with Germany holds the key to whether Russia, Britain, and the 
United States can continue to get along” ? 

Mr. Baruch. It seems so self-evident, as I said a moment ago, and 
partly answered the question. We have these three great powers. 
If they cannot get along in Germany, can they get along in anything 
else? If, in the new task of keeping the enemy down, we cannot get 
along together, as we did during the war to destroy the enemy, we will 
never get a lasting peace organization. 

What we determine with Germany will affect the economic rela- 
tions of the rest of the world. I could not say what would happen to 
loans or tariffs, or monetary relationships, until you determine what 
effect Germany is going to have upon the rest of the world. 

I do not think that during the first 5 or 7 years it will make much 
difference what you do. There will be a tremendous demand for goods. 
In most of the countries of the world there isn’t going to be much to 
sell, in my opinion; no large excesses beyond what can be produced to 
meet that country’s own demands. In England they talk a great deal 
about exports. They will not have much to export. From sources 
I consider authoritative, I know the British workman has 100 to 300 
pounds’ savings, more than ever before. He will want to buy some- 
thing. If this demand is met, where will they get any goods to ex- 
port? Even if Empire preferences and sterling blocs are kept, we 
could jump all of the barriers they raise for 5 years. 

Canada and Australia and the Dominions, if they want to buy goods, 
will not wait until the day after tomorow to buy them from the home 
country. They will want the goods right away. You know how the 
people in England need things. You know what people in our country 
do when they have money and want something. 

That is one of the great problems you gendemen will have to face, 
supplying soon enough the tremendous demand for goods — which goes 
into the great question of inflation. 

To return to your specific question on the importance of the German 
problem, if we can settle this policy and gear all of our economies into 
that, it will keep the relationships between countries sweet. That is 
so important. I do not mean that we should give way on any great 
American principles to do that. If something is worth fighting for, 
we will have to fight, but I do not want to fight; I have seen enough 
of that. 

I would like to see us work out an agreement and I do not see any 
difference which, with wisdom and tolerance, cannot be worked out. 

That is rather long-winded, but it seems to me I covered a good many 
of these questions in my answers before. 

The Chairman. I thank the members of the committee for letting 
me proceed. 

Senator O’Mahoney? 

Senator O’Mahoney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was about to say, Mr. Baruch, that first of all I should like to re- 
mark that I know of no other private citizen who could have brought 
so many members of the Senate to one committee meeting as you have 
done this morning. 

Mr. Baruch. I thank them all for being present. 
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Senator O’Mahoney. You have made a very lucid statement, and I 
think one of the most important statements that have been made. 

I was prompted to ask for opportunity to question you when you 
referred to the Krupp works. Last Sunday, in the New York Times, 
there was a story to tne effect that the Krupp works were already con- 
. structing steel structural pieces for bridge work, at the orders of the 
United States Army. There was a story to the effect that the Ford 
plant at Cologne is now operating under orders from the American 
Army to build some 500 trucks. I understand the International 
Harvester is operating its plants in Germany. 

Have you anything to say about that development ? 

Mr. Baruch. I referred to that in my statement. We are bound 
to be attracted by the thought that there is a terrific shortage in the 
world and we had better get some of these things produced now. Trac- 
tors and trucks are needed in Germany, so why not, for 6 months or 
a year, let them get busy, and that will relieve the pressure over here? 

That is a hard argument to overcome. I do not want to see these 
industries started on any scale because that might lull us to sleep, and 
we would find these industries reestablished permanently. I have 
heard the problem discussed in a great many quarters, and I think it 
is a dangerous procedure to permit them to do that. 

Senator O’Mahoney. Do you mean to recommend that as a perma- 
nent policy we should deprive the people of Germany of the oppor- 
tunity to supply their own needs in these heavy industries? 

Mr. Baruch. If it would build a war machine. 

Senator O’Maiioney. Your real purpose is to prevent the building of 
a war machine? 

Mr. Baruch. That is my No. 1 proposition. No matter what it 
may entail— our casualties are already tremendous and we have a 
terrific war in the Far East on our hands. 

Senator O'Mahoney. The primary purpose is to adopt a policy 
which will prevent the utilization of heavy industry, of patents and 
of industrial processes for the purpose of dominating the economic 
life of the world and to declare a war? 

Mr. Baruch. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Mahoney. May I call attention to page 22 of your state- 
ments? After having referred to the registration of cartel agree- 
ments, you say this, and I am reading from the top of page 22 : 

Will the State Department or any other agency that is set np to handle such 
registrations know which agreements are In the national economic interest and 
which are not? Do we have enough of a positive foreign economic policy in 
this country? 

Can we adopt a foreign economic policy without having a domestic 
economic policy? 

Mr. Baruch. Surely not. 

Senator O’Mahoney. Well, are we to 

Mr. Baruch. Let me say this, which I believe will answer your 
question. 

If we do not control our inflation, it is going to change our economic 
policy completely, because if our prices soar too high nobody will be 
able to sell us anything. 

Senator O’Mahoney. Now, I assume from what you say on page 9 
in paragraph 12 with respect to the development of a positive foreign 
economic policy, that it is your belief — I take it from your statement 
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in paragraph 12 advising ns to develop a positive foreign statement 
policy, your belief is such a policy should be designed “to preserve the 
American free enterprise system in a world drifting to cartelizations 
of various kind.” 

Mr. Baruch. That is right. 

Senator O’Mahoney. Then, are we to understand that your recom- 
mendation here is that if cartel agreements tend to suppress free 
enterprise, cartel agreements rather than free enterprise should be 
brought to destruction ! 

Mr. Baruch. I am in favor of free enterprise as against the other, 
surely. 

Sanator O’Mahoney. So, any type of economic organization, 
whether in the United States or abroad, which fences in free enter- 
prise, that being the enterprise of the individual, is unwise from our 
point of view? 

Mr. Baruch. I wonder if yoy realize the extent to which the world 
has become cartelized. Russia is one country, with one buyer and 
one seller. There is no free enterprise there. We are going to cartelize 
Germany in the sense that it is going to be controlled; all her ex- 
ports and imports will be controlled. De Gaulle has announced he 
is going to nationalize certain industries. There is a great political 
discussion in England today about nationalizing industry there. I 
am not talking for or against it. Coal is one industry which may be 
nationalized and England exports a good deal of coal. I am afraid 
if they commence to nationalize one or two or three things, that will 
make them drift into other things. 

I certainly favor free enterprise. But as I say in my statement, 
our system of free enterprise is being encompassed on all sides by 
world cartels. How are we going to meet that issue? 

Senator O’Mahoney. Do you nave in mind that free enterprise 
cannot endure in the face of either private or Government cartels? 

Mr. Baruch. Unfortunately, we have a few of them ourselves, 
Senator. 

Senator O’Mahoney. That is what I want to emphasize. 

Mr. Baruch. We have legislated on both sides of this question. 
I fought very hard for the agricultural program, as some of you 
gentlemen know. We got pretty well cartelized agriculturally, and we 
tried to do it internationally. Under the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
exporters in this country can get together and sell against the rest of 
the world as one seller. 

Take the railroads. When I was a young man, everybody got after 
the railroads as the great trust. Since they have gone through 
receiverships, they do not bother them so much. Today we have a 
Government institution, the Interstate Commerce Commission, run 
by good men. 

The Government, through that agency, makes the rates, and you 
cannot raise or lower rates without the approval of the ICC. They 
tell you what kind of service you can give, and you can go there with 
a complaint and get your service changed if you do not like it. You 
cannot rip up any tracks without the approval of the ICC; you 
cannot reorganize your property without its approval. The Govern- 
ment tells you what securities you can sell, at what price, and the 
manner in which you can sell them. You cannot cut rates. 
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There is nothing you can do on a railroad that is not supervised 
or directed by the Government, even on the question of wages. As 
you know, we have a very excellent arrangement in that regard, the 
wage matters being handled by the Mediation Board. Yet, with 
the railroads so much under Government regulation — and I am not 
reflecting upon the Government — an action is brought against them 
on the ground of being a trust. 

Now comes civilian aviation. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
decides what companies fly where and under what conditions they 
operate, their rates, and other things. As you know, aviation is get- 
ting to be one of the most important, if not the most important, 
method of transportation. What rules and regulations is Congress 
going to majce for that so there will not be a kind of no man’s land 
of doubt as to what these companies or businesses can do under an 
act of Congress? 

Excuse me for going off on that tangent. 

Senator O’Mahoney. It is always very interesting and we like to 
have your tangents. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question? I would like to call 
Mr. Baruch’s attention to page 10 of his statement and his recommen- 
dation No. 13, which reads as follows : 

I would Insert Into all financial and economic arrangements we make a de- 
nunciation clause giving us the right to terminate any agreement which results 
In lowering of wages or lengthening of hours— an undercutting of human 
standards. 

I assume you are referring there to wages and hours of American 
workers. 

Mr. Baruch. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Mahoney. And when you speak of “economic arrange- 
ments,” you mean reciprocal trade agreements? 

Mr. Baruch. To all economic ana financial agreements. I am not 
referring to tariffs alone but am pointing my gun at them, too. 

Senator O’Mahoney. So your recommendation on any reciprocal 
trade agreement which results in the lowering of wages or lengthening 
of hours of American workmen is that it ought to be subject to de- 
nunciation? 

Mr. Baruch. Yes. 

Senator O’Mahoney. I am glad to have you give your answer in 
the affirmative. 

The Chairman. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hill. Not at present. 

The Chairman. Senator Austin? 

Senator Austin. Mr. Baruch, I am attracted by something that ap- 
pears on the first page, “What is done with Germany holds the key to 
whether Russia, Britain, and the United States can continue to get 
along.” 

Assuming that is true, the practical question arises in my mind of 
how and by what means we are going to arrive at an agreement for the 
years in which four different parts of Germany are occupied by mili- 
tary troops controlled separately by four different countries. Is it 
not true that we cannot have a unified policy of the four countries ex- 
cept through the agreement of these military officers; the military 
government, in other words, of four countries will have to be respon- 
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Mr. Baruch. That is a human or political problem, but I am satis- 
fied if those young men do not feel it now, in a few years they will 
feel as I do. I have seen two wars. I have seen 25,000,000 people 
killed, and I do not know how many more made homeless like stray 
dogs, all over the world, with no place to go and no citizenship. There 
is no use talking about peace unless you are ready to enforce it. 

Had this country been ready, there never would have been a war. 
That is what I think. 

Senator Gurney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baruch. We have to have adequate force. As soon as America 
goes into organization with the rest of the world and says, “We are 
going to carry this through and have the means” — no conversation — 

I have seen conversation twice, and it is no pood. We have to be ready 
for action, and that is what I am talking about. 

I want to prevent these GTs and sailor boys having to do it all over 
again, with infinitely greater suffering to them and civilians. I have 
seen four generations, whose lives have been disrupted, and whether 
you want to consult them or not, I would not want to change my mind. 

Senator Gurney. I would still be interested in whether you had any 
observations on the thoughts of the soldiers you contacted overseas. 

Mr. Barucii. My general impression from contact with these boys ' 
is that they want to fix it so it will not happen again. 

Senator Gurney. From your long experience and general good 
powers of observation, what do you think will happen to our educa- 
tional system in this country provided we take boys between high 
school and college and give them 1 year’s training? The direct 
Question I want your thought on is, Will more go to college or will 
fewer, after 1 year’s training? 

Mr. Baruch. Your question, if I heard it correctly, is what will 
happen to the youth of the country if we take a year out of their 
lives to train them? 

Senator Gurney. Yes. 

Mr. Barucii. I think it would be a darn good thing. I would like 
to have had it myself. Of course, that is easy for me to say at 74. 

It might take a year out of their lives, but I think education is 
more than something in the head; it is mental and physical discipline. 
The boys and girls who have to fight to get their education must 
undergo mental and physical discipline, and they are the ones who 
generally make good. 

I do not think it will do them any harm, but that they will get great 
gain, a credit instead of a debit. 

Senator Gurney. Do you think because of taking 1 year universal 
military training a greater or lesser number will go to college? 

Mr. Baruch. A greater or lesser number go to college? 

Senator Gurney. That is right. Will it stop them from going on 
with their college education? 

Mr. Barucii. I should not think so. It should not make any differ- 
ence. You have got to decide whether you are going to stop wars 
or not. I am over here on this side — to stop wars — and there is the 
other side. It is not going to be a cakewalk or a honeymoon. This 
is tough self-control we have to enter into. We have to make up our 
minds whether we will institute something here that will prevent war 
or keep people from warring with us. That is the first thing to decide. 

There are bound to be a lot of unpleasant things about it. 
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Senator Gurnet. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. Mr. Baruch, I want to congratulate 
jou uoon being the author of a document that is timely and thought- 
provoking. Of course, you do not expect all of us to agree with 
‘everything you say, and I most heartily disagree with some of your 
conclusions but, of course, that is my American privilege. 

I will not go into them, but I want to refer briefly to the observation 
made by Senutor Austin from page 1, “What is done to Germany holds 
the key to whether Russia, Britain, and the United States can continue 
to get along.” 

The fact we have divided Germany into zones with four different 
policies, probably indicates a weakness in the very heart of the United 
Nations, as I see it. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Baruch. As I replied to Senator Austin, there are several 
hurdles to be overcome. The first is getting a policy, and the second 
is the manner and method of carrying it out. It is going to be difficult. 
No doubt about it, but I do not see any other way out of it. 

We have to try, unless you say we are going it alone. You have 
to make up your mind whether we are going to have peace with the 
rest of the world. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. But the fact we have divided Ger- 
many into four zones with four different policies, does that not indi- 
cate the United Nations cannot get along and the only way they 
could make agreement as to the disposition of Germany was to divide 
it into separate direction and policy? 

Mr. Baruch. No; I do not say that. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. No; but I did. 

Mr. Baruch. It is a fait accompli I am facing. I would have pre- 
ferred to see it under one command, but it has been decided otherwise, 
and I am trying to face conditions as I see them and not as I woulcl 
like to have them. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. I understand that very well and I 
think your position is sound, and I am in agreement except my con- 
clusion is the fact we divided up the problem shows we have not a 
perfect set-up from the United Nations point of view. 

The next observation I have, I am heartily in agreement with your 
No. 1 purpose, which you have said is to demilitarize Germany and 
keep her from making war again. 

Mr. Baruch. Until she has had a rebirth. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. I think with that objective, all 
right-thinking people must join you. But all through your testimony 
today I have noted you have a No. 2 purpose, which seems to be 
grounded in a fear of Germany’s industry, science, thrift, and ability 
to work hard. You seem to want to get away from the competition 
that Germany might give. I am somewhat disappointed in your 
No. 2 objective. 

Mr. Baruch. What did you say my No. 2 objective is? 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. It seems to be grounded, as I say, 
in fear of German industry, German competition in industry, in sci- 
ence, in thrift, and all of those things. 

Mr. Baruch. I will be glad to answer. German industry is a war 
industry, and I have document after document which will show that 
the general staff regarded Germany’s economy as a war economy, 
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how all of its diplomacy and all of its business and other activities 
were geared to the war machine. There is indubitable evidence of 
that over the years that have gone by. 

I do not want to discourage the thrift and hard work and all of 
that kind of thing 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. Or the science? 

Mr. Baruch. I do not want to discourage German thrift and science 
and hard work, but I do want to keep these things from being geared to 
a war machine again, just as the Japs have tied their people, like a lot 
of peons, to their war machine. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. I am in complete agreement with 
that objective ? but it seems to me you go far beyond her potentialities 
as a war-making country. % 

Mr. Baruch. That may be possible, but I do not think so. I think 
you will find several times in my statement I have said, “Until Ger- 
many has a rebirth.” I would not trust her until there is a rebirth. 
You iust cannot take that chance. I have seen it twice and so have 
you, Senator. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. Are you going to help in that re- 
birth or hinder it? 

Mr. Baruch. What is that? 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. Are you going to be helpful toward 
that rebirth or hinder it? 

Mr. Baruch. I do not think it will hinder it. I think as soon as 
Germany shows any inclination toward conversion or gets religion, 
I think it will be observable to everybody, and I think the American 
people, and also the English, will be the first ones to change their 
viewpoints. I saw it change pretty fast the last time. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. On page 8 in paragraph 7, you say, 
“there should be a free look-9ee for all the United Nations throughout 
Europe.” Just what do you mean by that? Do you mean the United . 
States should have an observation agency all through Europe, includ- 
ing Russia, and know what is going on everywhere? 

Mr. Baruch. Let us be very frank about it. I mean Americans 
should be permitted to go into Poland, Bulgaria, and all of the other 
countries that have been occupied by our associates in the war. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. I am glad you mean that, and I hope 
we may make it one of our key objectives. 

Mr. Baruch. If we allow the Russians in here to have a look-see, 
I want the same right. I do not want to pry into anyone’s political 
methods; I want to keep my nose out of their politics, but I think 
it should be a 50-50 proposition. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. That would be good for us and would 
be good for them. 

Mr. Baruch. I did not hear you. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. It would be mutually beneficial? 

Mr. Baruch. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. On page 19 you say, in the second 
paragraph : 

By doing our homework before going to conferences, agreements can be free of 
ambiguity. 

What do you mean by “our homework”? 

Mr. Baruch. I want to be frank with you. There seems to be a 
good deal of doubt as to what took place in regard to Poland, and I 
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do not know whether it was because our full homework was not done 
before the agreement was signed. Again, the Bulgarians wanted to 
surrender to us, but we were not ready. I am not blaming anybody 
because we had a terrific job. But when the Bulgarians wanted to sur- 
render to us, we were not ready and while we were arguing about it, 
or getting ready, the Russians moved in. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. What is the “homework”? 

Mr. Baruch. I mean study and preparation — preparing for prob- 
lems that will come up at any conference. I did a lot of homework for 
this before I came here. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Guffey? 

Senator Guffey. In the last World War, No. 1, 1 had the pleasure 
of serving on Mr. Baruch’s war service committee, and from that 
experience I know how careful he is in investigation, and when he 
makes a recommendation, I have to disagree with my friend from Colo- 
rado, and thoroughly approve all of them. 

Mr. Baruch. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator Revercomb ? 

Senator Revercomb. Mr. Baruch, you have spoken interestingly 
here of Russia. I ask you, do you believe Russia will expand her 
European domain beyond the boundaries she had prior to this war? 

Mr. Baruch. I dia not quite get that. Senator. 

Senator Revercomb. Do you believe Russia will expand her physi- 
cal domain in Europe? 

Mr. Baruch. I would want to if I were a Russian. If I were a 
Russian I would want to get every impregnable wall or semi-impreg- 
nable wall to protect myself. I would do what she is trying to do — 
to have all along her border countries under Russian influence. 

Mind you, I am not advocating that, I am trying to answer your 
question of what I believe the Russians want to do. Do not forget 
that Russia has long had a desire to get to warm-water ports. Maybe 
she will make some demand about Kiel. I do not know what is in 
her mind because I have not seen any Russians since the war. 

They may want to get to the Mediterraneon and undoubtedly are 
casting eyes toward the Persian Gulf and watching interestedly pro- 
ceedings on the Chinese and Japanese fronts. 

That is what I meant in my statement by “other fronts” in which 
they -were interested. 

Senator Revercomb. I am thinking particularly of the small, in- 
dependent countries, Lithuania. Latvia, Estonia, who were innocent 
victims of this - war. Do you think that any American can give the 
stamp of approval to any such plan, when we are trying to settle the 
whole postwar problem on a basis of fairness and justice for the weak 
as well as the strong? 

Mr. Baruch. I aid not quite get the question. Do you mean we 
cannot approve of anything that does not meet with the conscience of 
America? That is one reason why we should have a look-see, the 
right to go into all of Europe. We have a responsibility we cannot 
shirk. How far we want to go on any specific issue is another question. 
In some instances we may decide there is nothing we can do about it. 
When we come to what I consider the vital political, spiritual, and 
human side of American interests, when those are affected, I would 
say, “Stop right here.” 
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prevent or keep another war from coming, and at this time, as I see 
it, our Nation is going to be watched more than any other nation 
in the world, the attitude we take toward Germany and toward the 
other nations of the world to prevent another war, the attitude we 
take in the formation of some kind of an organization to try to pre- 
vent another war, is a great duty upon the backs of Americans toaay. 

Having been a soldier in the last World War, the question has come 
up, What would be the attitude of the soldier boy if we should go 
ahead and act while he is away; what do you think would be tne 
attitude of the soldier toward preventing war, to keep from having 
another war? 

Mr. Babuch. What would be what? 

Senator Johnston. What do you think would be the attitude of the 
soldier when the people back home are trying to do something to pre- 
vent another war; do you think they would ask us to do something 
or sit idly by and wait? 

Mr Baruch. I think they would want us to do something. 
Senator Johnston. Now, in regard to universal training, what per- 
cent of the young men go to college? Do you have the statistics? 

Mr. Baruch. What percentage do what? 

Senator Johnston. What percent of the young men of America have 
attended college in the past ? It is very low, is it not, as they reach 21 ? 
Mr. Baruch. Do you mean how many enter? 

Senator Johnston. Yes. 

Mr. Baruch. I could not answer that. 

The Chairman. There are about 900,000 young men, not counting 
women, who turn 18 every year, and there are about 1,000,000 stu- 
dents in the United States of collegiate grade. 

.Senator Johnston. Could something be worked out, in your opin- 
ion, Mr. Baruch, to permit the young men who desire to go to college 
to take such training in college, something like the ROTC? 

Mr. Barucii. We are talking about universal military service. I 
believe in it and I believe in it from my own experience. A wise man 
like General Marshall, who has elements of greatness about him, and 
Eisenhower, who is not only a soldier but a statesman, both believe 
in it. I believe in universal military service. When we get ready to 
stand up for our rights, we want to be ready. 

Of course, it will inconvenience a lot of people. You cannot eat your 
pie and have it at the same time. There are a lot of things you do not 
like to do. There will be a lot of unpleasant things which will have to 
be swallowed if we are to have peace. 

Senator Johnston. So you tn ink if we have a strong trained Army 
the other nations will hesitate before they begin a war? 

Mr. Baruch. I want universal military training so that everybody 
will have the physical and mental training and knowledge of the use 
of arms. 

The Chairman. Senator White, did you have a question? 

Mr. White. I would like to ask a question. 

Speaking of the future of Germany in solving the problems of Ger- 
many’s place in the world’s trade and business, what is your idea of 
what the Germans will use for money ? 

Mr. Baruch. Did you ask what will they use for money ? 
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Mr. White. What will they use for money in establishing their 
place in the world? They are going to be a factor; they are efficient 
and industrious, and I am wondering in the light of past experience, 
what the Germans will use for money, domestically or internationally. 

Mr. Baruch. I do not think they will have much chance for a goocl 
many years, until they have shown a rebirth and ability to live in 
peace with their neighbors. When that is done I am quite sure there 
will be no difficulty in their getting credit. Certainly after the last 
war they got it in great quantity. 

Mr. White. Will we rehabilitate German credit as a means of doing 
business with them? 

Mr. Baruch. I do not want to build up their machinery now : I do 
not want to do business with them now. I do not think they should 
be permitted to produce beyond what they need for their own necessi- 
ties. I want to break their war machine once and for all. I want to 
keep them from exporting and waging economic war as well as mili- 
tary war. Germany and Japan have cut down the living standards 
in this and other countries by excessive governmental subsidies on 
exports. 

# Mr. White. Do you think permanent peace lies in the direction of 
subduing and keeping these’ people from doing business and partici- 
pating in world trade? 

Mr. Baruch. Until war is displaced as their chief business, cer- 
tainly, if you want to keep out of war. If our first object is to keep 
them from having another war machine, you have to ao what needs 
to be done. You cannot let them revive industrially and become a 
war-like nation again. 

I have made my choice. This is the Second World War I have seen, 
and I do not want to see a third one. In my opinion you cannot 
industrialize Germany and keep her from being a war agency. 

Mr. White. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hill. I find myself so much in accord with what Mr. 
Baruch has said that, although there are many auestions we might 
ask, I shall not ask any questions at this time. I nave been listening 
to Mr. Baruch too many years for Mr. Baruch and me to admit. 
He always comes with an able and informative challenging state- 
ment, but I do not think, Mr. Baruch, you have ever come with a 
finer or more important or more statesmanlike statement than you 
have brought here this morning. I think you have made a very 
magnificent contribution to the tremendous problem that challenges 
the Congress and the American people at this nour. 

Mr. Baruch. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Baruch. 

The hearing will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, JUNK 25, 1945 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to call of the chair- 
man, in room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Harley M. Kilgore, 
West Virginia (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia, .Tames E. 
Murray, of Montana. 

Also present: Dr. Herbert Schimmel, chief investigator. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

If you will come forward, Mr. Clayton, with such members of your 
staff as you may want with you, we will begin. 

First, I want to put in the record the announcement of the hearings 
of this week, together with the documents released on last Thursday, 
as part of the record in lieu of an opening statement. 

(The announcement referred to follows:) 

Committee on Military Affairs, Subcommittee on War , 

Mobilization 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARLEY M. KILGORE 

Senator Harley M. Kilgore (West Virginia), chairman of the War 
Mobilization Subcommittee of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
today announced that the subcommittee will hold a week of prelimi- 
nary fact-finding bearings, beginning June 25, on the economic base 
for German aggression. 

Sul>committee hearings will be preceded by the appearance of Ber- 
nard Baruch before the full Military Affairs Committee (Chairman 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah) on Friday, June 22, room 183 of 
the Senate Office Building, to testify on the same subiect. 

Witnesses who have been asked to testify before the subcommittee 
include Assistant Secretary of State William L. Clayton, who is sched- 
uled for Monday, June 25, Senate Office Building, room 318; Foreign 
Economic Administrator Leo T. Crowley, on June 20 in room 357; 
Michael L. Hoffman, Acting Director, Foreign Funds Control. Treas- 
ury, June 27, room 357; Assistant Attorney General Wendell Berge, 
June 28, room 357; Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, head of the Civil 
Affairs Division, War Department, June 29, room 357. Other agen- 
cies, among them the Office of Alien Property Custodian and the 
Office of Strategic Services, have been asked to file statements and 
supporting materials which the subcommittee will make public. 
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In connection with the hearings, Senator Kilgore released a press 
story of it recent interview with the manager of the Krupp Works 
obtained bv an American newspaperman, and a number of hitherto 
confidential documents which came to the attention of the subcom- 
mittee in the course of its investigations of German economic warfare. 
Senator Kilgore pointed out that these documents — a report on the 
postwar plans of the Krupp Armaments Works, a statement on the 
connections of its Essen manager, Eduard Houdremont, with the Nazi 
Government, and a memorandum on a secret meeting of German in- 
dustrialists in August 1944 to discuss the post-defeat military revival 
of Germany — arc evidence of how German industry worked hand in 
hand with the Nazi Party to unloose against the world a war of 
aggression. 

The Senator stated further: 

Documentary material of this type shows that with the defeat of the German 
Army and the discrediting: of the Nazi Party, the German cartelists are attempt- 
ing to dissociate themselves from their coconspirators. Masquerading as “neu- 
tral” businessmen without political allegiance, they have already conceived vicious 
plans for a third attempt at world conquest. 

Senator Kilgore explained that the subcommittee's interest in the 
economic base for German aggression is an outgrowth of its earlier 
investigations on cartels and national security. 

The Senator quoted from a report on that subiect issued by the 
subcommittee in November 1944: 

At the end of the First World War Germany was outwardly a defeated nation. 
It was assumed that the sources of her military strength had been dried up when- 
she was disarmed. But this was not the case. The war had greatly expanded 
the industries on which Germany had depended to supply the armaments, muni- 
tions, and raw materials for the German war machine. Defeat did not perma- 
nently reduce the productive capacity of those industries, nor did it alter their 
high degree of concentration or impair their position of dominance in the German 
economy. * * * The German aggressors have l>egun to pursue a strategy 

which they found successful a quarter century ago; they arc already deploying 
their economic reserves throughout the world in preparation for a third attempt 
at world domination. • 

Senator Kilgore expressed the hope that the witnesses to he heard 
by the subcommittee would give particular attention to the tech- 
nological aspects of Germany’s economy. He said: 

Because of her tremendous technological advances, Germany for the past 50 
years has been a leader in the development and sole of war material in time of 
peace. 

The Senator added: 

Germany must be deprived of the devices and techniques which she has used 
to menace world peace. Directive elimination of German economic warfare is 
not only a first step toward national securiiy but is indispensable to world 
pros|K*rity. 


A Report on a Meeting of German Industrialists To Make 
Postwar Plans, Strasbourg, August 10, 1944 

November 7, 1944. 

1. A meeting of the principal German industrialists with interests 
in France was held on August 10, 1944, in the Hotel Rotes Haus in 
Strasbourg, France. Among those present were the following: 

Dr. Scheid, who presided, holding the rank of S. S. Oborgruppen- 
fulirer and Director of the Hece (Ilermadorff & Schenburg) Co. 
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Dr. Kaspar, representing Krupp. 

Dr. ToUe, representing Rochling. 

Dr. Sinceren, representing Messerschmitt. 

” Drs. Kopp, Vier, and Beenvanger, representing Rheinmetall. 

Captain Haberkorn and Dr. Ruhe, representing Bussing. 

Drs. Ellenmayer and Kardos, representing Volkswegenwerk. 

Engineers Drose, Yhnchew, and Koppshem, representing various 
factories in Posen, Poland (Drose, Yanchew & Co., Brown-Boveri, 
Herkulesw’erke, Busch werke, and Stadtwerke). 

Captain Dornbursch, head of the Industrial Inspection Section at 
Posen. 

Dr. Meyer, an official of the German Naval Ministry in Paris. 

Dr. Strossner, of the Ministry of Armament, Paris. 

2. Dr. Scheid stated that all industrial material in France was to be 
evacuated to Germany immediately. The battle of Franco was lost 
for Germany and now the defense of the Siegfried line was the main 
problem. From now on, also, German industry must realize that the 
war cannot be w'on and that it must take steps in preparation for a 
postwar commercial campaign. Each industrialist must take con- 
tacts and alliances with foreign firms, but this must be done indi- 
vidually and without attracting any suspicion. Moreover, the 

- ground would have to be laid on the financial level for borrowing 
considerable sums from foreign countries after the war. As examples 
of the kind of penetration which had been most useful in the past, 
Dr. Scheid cited the fact that patents for stainless steel^ belonged to 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York, and the Krupp Co. of 
Germany, jointly, and that the United States Steel Corp., Carnegie, 
Illinois, American Steel & Wire, and National Tube, etc., were thereby 
under an obligation to work with the Krupp concern, lie also cited 
the Zeiss Co., the Leisa Co., and the Hamburg-American Line as 
firms which had been especially effective in protecting German 
interests abroad and gave their New York addresses to the industralists 
at this meeting. 

3. Following this meeting a smaller one was held, presided over 
by Dr. Bosse, of the German Armaments Ministry, and attended 
only by representatives of Heclio, Krupp, and Rochling. At this 
second meeting it was stated that the Nazi Party had informed the 
industrialists that the war was practically lost but that it would con- 
tinue until a guaranty of the unity of Germany could be obtained. 
German industrialists must, it was said, through their exports increase 
the strength of Germany. 

They must also prepare themselves to finance the Nazi Party which 
would be forced to go underground as Maquis (in Gebirgsverteidi- 
gungsstellengehen). From now on the Government would allocate 
large sums to industrialists so that each could establish a secure 
postwar foundation in foreign countries. Existing financial reserves 
m foreign countries must be placed at the disposul of the party so 
that a strong German empire can be created after the defeat. It is 
also immediately required that the large factories in Germany create 
small technical offices or research bureaus which would be absolutely 
independent and have no knowm connections with the factory. These 
bureaus will receive plans and drawings of new weapons as w r ell as 
documents which they need to continue their research, and w r hich 
must not be allowed to fall into the hands of tlve enemy. These 
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offices are to be established in large cities where they can be most 
successfully hidden, as well as in little villages near sources of hydro- 
electric power, where they can pretend to be studying the develop- 
ment of water resources. The existence of these is to be known only 
by very few people in each industry and by chiefs of the Nazi Party. 
Each office will have a liaison agent with the party. As soon as the 
party becomes strong enough to reestablish its control over Germany 
the industrialists will be paid for their effort and cooperation by 
concessions and orders. 

4. These meetings seem to indicate that the prohibition against 
the export of capital which was rigorously enforced until now has 
been completely withdrawn and replaced by a new Nazi policy where- 
by industrialists with Government assistance will export as much of 
their capital as possible. Previously exports of capital by .German 
industrialists to neutral countries had to be accomplished rather 
surreptitiously and by means of special influence. Now the Nazi 
Party stands behind the industrialists and urges them to save them 
selves by getting funds outside Germany and at the same time to 
advance the party’s plans for its postwar operation. This freedom 
given to the industrialists further cements their relations with the 
party by giving them a measure of protection. 

5. The German industrialists are not only buying agricultural 
property in Germany but are placing their funds abroad, particularly 
in neutral countries. Two main banks through which this export of 
capital operates are the Basler Handelsbank and the Schweizerische 
Kreditanstalt of Zurich. Also there are a number of agencies in 
Switzerland which for a 5-percent commission buy property in 
Switzerland, using Swiss cloak. 

6. After the defeat of Germany, the Nazi Party recognizes that 
certain of its best known leaders will be condemned as war criminals. 
However, in cooperation with the industrialists it is arranging to 
place its less conspicuous but most important members in positions 
with various German factories as technical experts or members of its 
research and designing offices. 

REPORT ON THE PREPARATION OF KRUPP WORKS FOR POSTWAR USE 

Step I . — The Krupp Works were recently returned to “private” 
ownership. It is the hope of the Germans that under the conven- 
tional international law concepts “private” property would have an 
excellent chance of remaining untouched by the Allied occupation 
forces. * 

Step II . — Germans anticipated that private ownership alone might 
not be enough. The occupation forces might be directed to take 
severe measures against Nazi ownership and control of industrial 
organizations. With this in mind, the Nazis are reported to have 
issued a decree prohibiting all Nazi Party officials and all persons who 
held Government posts to which they had been appointed by the 
Nazi Party from holding any official or managing position in any 
business undertaking, regardless of whether such position carried 
with it any remuneration or not. 

Step ///.--Not wholly satisfied that property which was both 
privately owned and was not controlled or owned by Nazis would 
escape the Allied controls, a further precaution was taken to make 
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assurances doubly sure that the really important industries would be 
saved from Allied destruction or control. Germans have reported on 
several occasions that Gustav Krupp von Bolden and Halbach, the 
head of the great Krupp munitions combine, who was instrumental 
in bringing Hitler into power, was arrested for making defeatist 
utterances and for organizing anti-Nazi resistance groups. Thus t lie 
Krupp Works, one of the backbone's of German aggression, is now 
“private property,” owned and controlled by persons who not only 
are not Nazi Party members or Government oliiciuls, but who are 
seemingly in disfavor of the Nazi Government. 

The Krupp example is but one illustration in a pattern of behavior. 
The Krupp case is too obvious to fool many people — other cases will 
be less obvious. The underground which will keep the Nazi lire 
burning will be nourished and supported by the trustees of German 
heavy industry and the trustees of German economic and financial 
interests within and outside Germany. They arc the true under- 
ground. » 

Incidentally, step III above is a favorite Nazi device for screening 
the true character of potential underground leaders. Iljalmar 
Schacht, former president of the Reichsbank, who but recently was 
sufficiently in favor with the Nazis to be assigned to special missions, 
has been reported several times under arrest and later released. 
Similar reports have been circulated regarding Alfml Krupp and 
George van Schnitzer, one of the ardently pro-Nazi executives of 
I. G. Farben. Other evidence indicates that minor officials reported 
executed for treason are reappearing in neutral countries with fake 
passports. 

EDUARD HOUDREMONT 

Eduard Houdrcmont, managing director of the Krupp Armaments 
Works, is also an official of the Ministry of Armaments and Munitions 
headed by Albert Speer holding the post of Special Deputy for Metal 
Substitutes. In this post Houdrcmont is director for the coordina- 
tion of all private, semipublic, and public agencies (cartels, groups, etc.) 
engaging in finding substitutes for scarce metals. 

Ministry of Armaments and Munitions 

The Ministry of Armaments and Munitions must properly be 
classified as a military institution. Its functions consist exclusively 
of the control of the sector of the German economy that is concerned 
with the manufacture and distribution of combat material in the 
widest sense. The Ministry achieved its predominant position in 
the spring of 1942 when, under the impact of the defeat suffered in 
Russia, a reorganization of the German economy was undertaken. 
At that time the Ministry of Armaments and Munitions took over 
from the Office for War Economy and Armaments the control of 
armaments inspections. Thus the Speer Ministry obtained a highly 
developed management for the control of armament production and 
full control of the military sector of the German economy. 

Houdrcmont appears to have no connections other than those 
mentioned above. 

The Chairman. I want to introduce into the record also a state- 
ment from the Bureau of the Budget listing all Government agencies 
participating in the controls which are now in effect, and giving tiio 
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extent of their responsibilities in that control. I am introducing this 
before the testimony of Mr. Clayton and the witnesses who will 
follow him so that it will be very easy to see whose responsibility is 
involved in any given case. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Executive Office of the President, 

Bureau of the Budget, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Kilgore: This is in response to your request 
of June 14, 1945, for information with respect to the Federal agencies 
concerned with German occupation and control problems. You will 
find attached as tab A a list of the agencies involved in the control of 
Germany and .Austria, together with statements concerning their 
responsibilities, their sources of information, and the means for coor- 
dinating their activities. 

If at any time wc can be of further assistance to you and to the 
members of your committee do not hesitate to call on us. 

Very truly yours, 

Harold D. Smith, Director. 

Tab A: United States Agencies Participating in the Control 

of Germany and Austria 


a. participating agencies 

War Department 

1. Responsibilities: 

(a) Subject to established United States policies, has operating 
responsibility for this Nation’s participation in German and Austrian 
control. This includes United States collaboration with control 
authorities of Britain, Russia, and France where quadripartite con- 
trol is exercised. All activities of the United States military in Ger- 
many and Austria and of civilian personnel representing the various 
Washington agencies arc coordinated by and under the direction of 
the United States military commanders. 

(b) Has major responsibility for planning, organizing and recruiting 
military and civilian personnel for the United States groups for the 
occupation and control of Gel-many and Austria. (Other Federal 
agencies assist in recruiting civilian personnel as indicated below.) 

(c) Assumes the major financial responsibility for operations and 
personnel in Germany and Austria. 

(d) Provides civilian supplies under the “disease and unrest for- 
mula” for the United States zones in Germany and Austria. 

(e) The War Department is one of the chief participants in the 
interagency committees which deal with German and Austrian control 
ma tiers. 

2. Sources of information: 

(a) Almost all information from Germany and Austria reaches 
Washington through War Department channels. The War Depart- 
ment receives information not only from its representatives in Europe, 
but also acts as the medium through which information is channelled 
to Washington for the use of other agencies and to Germany and 
Austria for use of the United States control groups. 
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Navy Department 

1. Responsibilities: 

(а) Participates in the coordination activities of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff. 

(б) Furnishes personnel for service with the United States control 
groups for Germany and Austria in several fields, notably disarmament 
and intelligence. 

(c) Participates in interagency committees which consider German 
and Austrian control problems. 

2. Sources of information: 

(a) Receives information from Germany and Austria through mili- 
tary intelligence and War Department channels. 

(b) Shares in the exchange of information among agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

State Department 

1. Responsibilities: 

(а) Performs a leading role in the formulation of United States 
policies on German and Austrian control. 

(б) Furnishes political advisers and their staffs to the United States 
comamnders in Germany and Austria. 

(c) Performs consular functions in controlled area. 

( d ) Assists the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department in 
the recruitment of civilian personnel for service in Germany and 
Austria, particularly in the political and political-economic fields. 

( e ) Participates in interagency committees which consider German 
and Austrian control problems. 

( J ) The State Department, through the Foreign Service, has respon- 
sibility for investigations in neutral and United Nations concerning 
conceded German and Austrian assets beyond their borders. Takes a 
leading role in the necessary background work in Washington. 

2. Sources of information: 

(а) Received information from Germany and Austria through War 
Department channels and directly from the political advisers to the 
United States commanders in Germany and Austria. World-wide 
coverage through the Foreign Service. 

(б) Shares in the exchange of information among agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

_ • * 
Treasury 

1. Responsibilities: 

(a) Assists the Civil Affairs Division in the recruitment of civilian 
personnel for service in Germany and Austria, particularly in the 
fields of finance, fiscal policy, and control of enemy assets. 

(b) Participates in interagency committees concerned with the 
formulation of United States control policies. 

2. Sources of information: 

(a) Receives information from Germany and Austria through War 
Department channels. 

(b) Shares in the exchange of information among agencies in 
Washington. 
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Foreign Economic Administration 

1. Responsibilities: 

(а) Takes a leading role in the collection of data and in making 
technical studies in Washington on German and Austrian economics 
and technical means of carrying out United States policies. 

(б) Assists the \\ ar Department in the recruitment of civilian per- 
sonnel for the United States control groups for Germany and Austria, 
particularly in the economic field. 

(c) Assists in Washington studies of concealed Axis assets in Ger- 
many and Austria and the transfer of such assets to neutral or Allied 
countries. 

(i d ) Participates in interagency committees which deal with German 
and Austrian control problems. 

(e) Provides a chairman, the secretariat, and administrative per- 
sonnel for the Technical Industrial Intelligence Committee discussed 
below. 

(/) Provides a secretariat and administrative personnel for the 
Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee discussed below. 

2. Sources of information: 

(а) Receives information from Germany and Austria through War 
Department channels. 

(б) Shares in the exchange of information received from a variety 
of sources by Washington agencies. 

Justice 

1. Responsibilities: 

(a) Assists the Civil Affairs Division in the recruitment of civilian 
personnel for the United States control staff in Germany and Austria, 

S articularly in the fields of restrictive trade organizations and the 
etection of Axis assets. 

(6) Participates in interagency committees which consider German 
and Austrian control problems within its fields of interest. 

2. Sources of information: 

(a) Receives ^formation from Germany and Austria through War 
Department channels. 

(6) Shares in the exchange of information among agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

Agriculture 

1. Responsibilities: 

(a) Assists the Civil Affairs Division in the recruitment of civilian 
personnel for the United States control groups in Germany and 
Austria, particularly in the field of agriculture and food production. 
2. Sources of information: 

(a) Receives information from Germany and Austria through W'ar 
Department channels. 

(b) Shares in the exchange of information among agencies in 
W ashington. 

Department oj Commerce 
1. Responsibilities: 

(a) No formal responsibilities have been assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, but respresentatives of the Department partici- 
pate on an ad hoc interagency committee concerned with concealed 
German assets. 
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2. Sources of information: 

(a) Receives information from Germany and Austria through War 
Department channels. 

(d) Shares in the exchange of information among agencies in 
Washington. 

Office of Price Administration 
1. Responsibilities: 

(a) Has been requested to supply civilian personnel for duty with 
the United States control group in Germany. 

Alien Property Custodian 

1. Responsibilities: 

(a) No formal responsibilities, but representatives of this office 
participate on an ad hoc interagency committee concerned with 
concealed German and Austrian assets. 

2. Sources of information: 

(а) Receives information from Germany and Austria through War 
Department channels. 

(б) Shares in the exchange of information among agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

Office of Strategic Services 

1. Responsibilities: 

(a) Assists the military in intelligence functions in Germany and 

Austria. 

2. Sources of Information: 

(a) From tho customary sources available to other agencies and 
from certain confidential sources. 

Office of War Information 

1, Responsibilities: 

(а) Assists the military in the development and execution of infor- 
mation policies and programs in Germany and Austria. 

(б) Currently furnishes civilian specialists, technicians, and special 
supplies and equipment for the operation of information control by 
the Psychological Warfare Division, SHAEF. 

2. Sources of Information: 

(а) Receives information through military channels. 

(б) Shares in the exchange of information among Washington 
agencies. 

IJ. COORDINATION OF AGENCY ACTIVITIES 

1. Interagency Committees. — The activities of the various Federal 
agencies concerned with the occupation and control of Germany and 
Austria are coordinated primarily by the following interagency com- 
mittees: 

(a) The Joint Chiefs of Staff ( War and Nary Departments). — Coordi- 
nate activities of military forces and issues directives to the United 
States commanders in Germany and Austria. Certain papers and 
directives prepared by other interagency committees are referred to 
the Joine Chiefs for final clearance. 
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(b) State , War and Navy Coordinating Committee. — The problems 
concerning the occupation and control of Germany and Austria repre- 
sent only a part of the subjects dealt with by this committee. How- 
ever, certain directives concerning Germany and Austria arc cleared 
through it. 

(c) Informal * Policy Committee on Germany {State, War , Navy, 
Treasury, and Foreign Economic Administration). — This committee, 
chaired by State, is chiefly responsible for the formulation of policy 
and clearance of directives on other than purely military matters per- 
taining to the occupation of Germany and Austria. This committee 
uses the secretariat of the State, War, and Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

(d) Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee. — This is an inter- 
departmental committee, consisting of representatives from Com- 
merce, State, Interior, War, Navy, OSS, OSRD, and WPB, which 
prepares studies, reports, and recommendations for the control of the 
enemy economy from the standpoint of industrial disarmament. 

( e ) Technical Industrial Intelligence Committee. — This is an inter- 
departmental committee, consisting of representatives of WPB,. 
OSRD, OSS, PAW, State, and FEA, working under the Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The committee obtains 
information on industrial processes of tho enemy to aid United States 
war production, assist military government in the control of German 
economic potential, and obtain information on new techniques that 
may be turned over to United States industry. The work of field 
investigators, jointly operating with the British, are coordinated with 
other intelligence operations by SHAEF. Such activities as may bo 
continued in the field will require coordination by tho United States 
groups of the control councils. 

(f) Interdepartmental Board on Prisoners of W’ar (State, W 7 ar, and 
Namj). — This committee is resopnsible for coordinating activities of 
the three departments with reference to matters affecting United 
States prisoners of war. 

2. Civil Affairs , Division, War Department. — Coordinates the 
staffing of the United States control group for Germany and Austria. 
Coordinates activities within tho War Department. 

3. Foreign Economic Ad m ?' n ist ration Coordinates the activities of 
the interagency Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee and 
the Technical Industrial Intelligence Committee. 

4. The States Department. — Coordinates interagency activities in 
Washington with respect to concealed German assets in foreign 
countries. 

N. H. The foregoing docs not include international committees and agencies. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clayton, will you go ahead with your state- 
ment in your own way, and then we have some questions which we 
want to ask you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM L. CLAYTON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 

Mr. Clayton. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I 
will file with the reporter, and then I have a summary of that. 
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The Chairman. We will introduce your complete statement in the 
record as though it were read, and then you may go ahead with your 
summary. 

(Mr. Clayton's prepared statement follows:) 

Prepared Statement by Hon. William L. Clayton, Assistant 

Secretary of State 

In all questions affecting the treatment of Germany, the Department 
of State has one paramount objective — security against a renewed 
German aggression. And security can be assured only so 
there is agreement with our allies on the basic principles of the treat- 
. ment of Germany. 

We have reached that agreement as far as the bas : c objectives of the 
occupation of Germany are concerned. The late President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin jointly announced, in 
the communique from Yalta: 

We have agreed on common policies and plana for enforcing the unconditional 
surrender terms which we shall impose together on Nazi Germany. * * * 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and nazism and to 
insure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace of tho world. 
We are determined to disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up 
for all time the German General Staff tliat has repeatedly contrived the resurgence 
of German militarism; remove or destroy all ’ Germany military equipment; 
eliminate or control all German industry that could lx? used for military produc- 
tion; bring all war criminals to just and swift punishment and exact reparation 
in kind for the destruction wrought by the Germans; w ipe out the Nazi Party, 
Nazi laws, organizations, and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist influ- 
ences from public office and from the cultural and economic life of the German 
people; and take in liarmony such other measures in Germany as may lx* necessary 
to the fut ure peace and safety of the world. 

The task of destroying the economic basis of Gorman aggression is 
one that requires vigorous, simultaneous action along a number of 
lines. I am very glad to discuss this morning those three aspects of 
this problem on which your committee has asked me to report. 
These are, first, the serious problem of Axis economic penetration in 
Latin America; second, the problem of tracking down and frustrating 
German efforts to hide abroad a stake for another gamble of aggression; 
and third, the question of the treatment of German cartels, combines, 
and technology. 



I. AXIS REPLACEMENT AND PROCLAIMED LIST PROGRAM IN LATIN 

AMERICA 

The unity in the Western Hemisphere which has been achieved by 
the American republics over the course of the past years has been not 
less remarkable than important. When the suspicion and mistrust 
with which the United States was regarded in the other republics not ‘ 
many years ago is recalled, it seems all the more remarkable, that 
several of the other republics declared war on Japan after the treacher- 
ous attack on Pearl Harbor, even before the United States did. It is a 
tribute to the wisdom of the good neighbor policy and the strength of 
our friendly relations with the republics to the south that cooperation 
and mutual interest in the defense of the hemisphere should have 
marked all of the difficult years since Nazi aggression was first loosed 
on the world. 
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The importance of the other American republics to the defense of 
the United States of America can hardly be overemphasized. No 
testimony of mine is necessary to show the extent to which the United 
States has profited in obtaining bases and support in other of the 
American republics, or ho.w much we might have been imperiled by 
enemy radio stations operating in countries from which it would have 
been extremely easy to follow the movements of our merchant ships, 
particularly in those crucial days when submarine warfare was at its 
most successful peak. 

The problem of Axis penetration in the American republics was, 
both in 1939 and in 1941, a very serious one. In the United States, 
although we had our Bund, our Fritz Kuhns, and our similar rabble, 
our economic system was not under the domination of such persons, 
nor was it likely to be gravely shaken by the elimination of these 
persons from our business economy. 

Some of the companies which have been vested by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian as German dominated or controlled are highly im- 
portant in the American industrial picture, but they are not dominant 
concerns. Nor did our richly developed industrial system feel the 
problem of replacing undesirable personnel, however highly qualified 
for technical positions they may have been. 

In the other American republics, or at least in many of them, 
the problem was quite different.' In the field of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, for example, the Bayer, Merck, and Schering companies 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly. I. G. Farben subsidiaries had a firm 
hold on the dye. and chemical market. German enterprises such as 
Tu bos Mannesmann, Ferrostaal, AEG, and Siemens-Schuckcrt 
played a dominant role in the construction, electrical, and engineering 
fields. Shipping companies and, in some areas, German air lines, were 
well entrenched. In addition, other strong pro-German firms were 
engaged in miscellaneous types of business, some of which were partly 
or wholly owned from Germany and some of which were wholly owned 
by persons of German origin who had acquired citizenship in one of 
the American republics. The Staudt companies, which were large 
dealers in wool, are typical examples of this type of enterprise. 

In all of these cases, German capital represented a large proportion 
of the total business investment, and in many cases there were no 
competitive industries which were capable of serving the essential 
requirements of the local economy. The economic importance of 
German industry to the other Amer* can republics and the difficulties 
of eliminating and replacing that industry were, therefore, apparent. 

The selection and designation of important enemy firms to be 
eliminated also presented serious political problems, particularly in 
those countries which had strong opposition parties in the legislature. 
In some cases the other American republics had taken steps short of 
war against the Axis, such as the severance of all commercial and 
political intercourse with Axis territory'. Others had declared a state 
of belligerency. In the countries which took steps short of war, the 
constitutional authority of the administration to proceed with an 
elimination program was open to serious question. In many cases 
the worst of tin* Axis firms were incorporated under local law and well 
able to claim the protection of the courts. In some cases it was 
claimed that the beneficial ownership was not German, which made it 
necessary laboriously tp trace ownership through a maze of dummies 
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and holding companies. Furthermore, many of the other American 
republics, perhaps to an even greater relative degree than the United 
States, have large numbers of citizens of German descent. In most 
eases these persons were loyal to the country of their domicile, just 
as most of those who live here are loyal Americans; but in each country 
there were, particularly under the impetus of Nazi successes, certain 
numbers of these persons who were willing to believe the pompous 
minings of Hitler and his aides and who were trying to lead the 
countries in which they lived to the objectives envisaged by the Nazis. 

The Department of State, throughout this period, has had to take 
full account of the many factors which make the eradication of Axis 
influence in the American republics a diflicult and arduous job. In 
the first place, it was necessary to avoid putting the I'nited States in 
the position of the whipcracking “colossus of the North." More has 
been achieved by means of cooperation and an honest attempt to 
understand the problem of the other fellow than could have been 
achieved by dictation; and our long-range objective of sound ami good 
neighborly relations has not been imperiled. In the second place, 
we have had to understand problems which do not appear to be very 
important when one is thousands of miles away, hut which arc seen 
to be very serious when one is on the scene. We have had to bear in 
mind that large bodies of Latin-Ameriean citizens of German descent 
were present in many of the other American republics and that these 
persons, although perhaps Ipyal citizens, tended to regard as less 
dangerous than did we or did the local government the activities of 
German business houses and of Germans who had been resident for 
many years in the country. 

Realizing also the difficulties of eliminating important business 
enterprises in economies which did not possess substitute enterprises, 
we have tried to work with the local governments in building tip sub- 
stitute enterprises. 

We have tried also to make sure that these successor enterprises 
remain in the hands of local nationals. We have been careful to avoid 
actions which would afford the slightest justification for an accusation 
that the United States used economic warfare controls in order to 
further the economic interests of its nationals. 

Another problem which we had to contend with in the early days of 
the war was the difficulty of obtaining proof of Axis ownership, and 
of the extent of the inimical activities of these Axis spearheads, suffi- 
cient to support proceedings for their nationalization in a court of law. 
Our own ability to produce such evidence was limited since we did not. 
then have access to the records of these firms in Germany, nor were \s e 
able to seize the bopks and records of the linns in the other American 
Republics. The cooperation of the other American Republics and of 
our allies was invaluable in making possible a mutual interchange of 
information concerning inimical activities in the hemisphere. The 
local police were able, on numerous occasions, to uncover evidence in 
spite of the elaborate security precautions which the Nazis had taken. 

I should like to cite an illustration of this kind of cooperation. An 
agency of the Government of Uruguay seized the books and records 
of the Banco Aleman. The findings of that agency art' summarized 
in English in a report which is contained in exhibit 1. The extent of 
the participation of these spearhead firms in the Nazi plan, the value 
of their contribution to that plan, and the insidious nature of their 
74241 — 45 — pt. 2 2 
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operations are clearly shown in this summary. Doubtless the full 
story will he forthcoming from an inspection of the records in Germany. 

Through the cooperation of our British allies, we obtained access to 
a large cache of mail from the Bayer subsidiary in Argentina to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, Leverkusen, Germany, which was intercepted in 
1943 at Gibraltar. Of particular interest are two letters from the 
Argentine subsidiary which summarize the position of the important 
Bayer companies as of mid- 1943. English translation of the text 
of these two letters are available in exhibit 2. 

Another example of the cooperation between this Government and 
the other American republics is the work of the small mission which 
visited one of the Latin-American Republics in the fall of 1943. This 
mission, aiding those officers of the Embassy who had already been 
working on this problem, presented a set of objectives to the local 
government — a sort of statement of piinciples. After this was sub- 
scribed to by the local government, the members of the mission, 
together with officers of the Embassy, sat down at the conference table 
with officials of that government interested in the control of enemy 
business enterprises and in production and distribution in the country. 
In the mission were officers of the Department of State, of the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian, and independent experts who had been 
retained for the purpose by the Custodian. The result of this work 
over a period of a few weeks was a comprehensive report which went 
into the business of each of the important Axis companies in the 
country, indicated the manner in which those companies might be 
replaced without loss to the local economy, and mentioned those 
American companies which could make available cither supplies or 
technical assistance in working out the replacement of the Axis 
concerns. 

The basis for cooperation in the elimination of Axis-dominated 
companies was laid in the Kio de Janeiro Conference in January 1942. 
Resolution V of that Conference, recalling the declaration of the 
previous Conference in July 1940, that an attack by a non-American 
state on one of the American republics would be considered as an 
attack on all of them, recommends the elimination of all commercial 
and financial intercourse between the Western Hemisphere and th'e 
Axis. The resolution contemplated the elimination of “all other 
financial and commercial activities prejudicial to the welfare and 
security of the American republics." At the Conference held in 
Washington in June and July of 1942, these matters were elaborated 
and it was recommended that the businesses of any persons who were 
acting against the political and economic independence or security 
of the American republics “shall be the object of forced transferor total 
liquidation." Under certain circumstances, these companies may be 
the “object of blocking, occupation, or intervention." I offer copies 
of the resolutions of both these Conferences as exhibits 3 and 4. 

The adoption of these recommendations was not empty phrase- 
making. The resolutions were followed by action in almost all of the 
other American Republics. Some of the legislation which was drafted 
in these other republics was based upon United States legislation in 
the field or was drafted with the assistance of United States experts. 
The legislation adopted in most countries was extremely effective and 
thoroughgoing. I am submitting for purposes of illustration, as 
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«zhibita 5 and 6, copies of legislation enacted in Mexico and in Brazil, 
which, I believe, compare favorably with that of the United States. 

Our missions in Latin America have, of course, worked energetically 
and zealously in following the progress made under this legislation, 
in discussing individual cases with the commissions, and working out 
with them particular methods of eliminating speurhead companies. 
In general, the policy has been to liquidate those spearhead firms 
whose disappearance would not injuriously affect the local economy. 
Whenever the enterprise was essential to the local economy, the pro- 
cedure has usually been either to vest the business with all its assets 
in much the same way that the Alien Property Custodian has moved 
against enemy property in this country, or to force the undesirable 
owner to sell to satisfactory purchasers. In many cases, of course, 
only some of the partners or stockholders were undesirable; and in 
these cases only the undesirable interest has been eliminated — either 
by a partial vesting of the assets of the firm or by a forced sale of the 
undesirable interest to a satisfactory purchaser. In all of these cases 
the practice has been to block the payments accruing to the former 
owners. 

This Government has also rendered suoh services as the issuanco 
of a booklet giving medical equivalents for German products which 
were in common use in particular countries. Since German medicinals 
occupied a very important place in many of these countries, the 
issuance of such a booklet made simpler the problems of local doctors 
who were eager to cooperate by prescribing products manufactured 
by American or local concerns, but who wore so accustomed to the 
German product that they often did not know whether an equivalent 
existed or was sold in the particular country. 

A very good idea of what our goal has been and what has been actu- 
ally accomplished can be gained from a list of the enterprises in the 
other American republics which arc regarded as spearhead in character 
and the progress which has been made toward their total and perma- 
nent elimination. Such a list, compiled on a country-to-country 
basis, has been offered as exhibit 7. 

An examination of this document will, I believe, support the con- 
clusion that encouraging results have been realized in the job of 
eliminating Axis spearhead firms in Latin America. We naturally 
expect to continue to press for the elimination of such firms in those 
countries where the task is not already substantially accomplished. 

The Department of State has, of course, given much thought to the 
possibility that some of these Axis spearheads will survive the program 
which I have described, and to the related possibility that some of the 
former German owners may find ways to regain their control over 
enterprises from which they have been ousted. Steps have been taken 
to guard against these possibilities by the addition of paragraphs in 
the various national laws on the subject to the effect that the assets in 
question may be transferred only to a national of the country con- 
cerned; or to the effect that such assets may not be transferied to 
German nationals. Assurances have been received from various 
American Republics that tfre return of these properties to their former 
owners will not be allowed, and that the replacement program will 
continue unabated. Moreover, the Department of State has followed, 
on a case-by-case basis, the transfer of all Axis spearheads, as well as 
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other Proclaimed List properties, to make sure that the transfer was 
bona fide in each case. No man can look too far in the future. It 
seems a safe prediction, however, to say that German economic and 
political penetration in this hemisphere has, for the most part, been 
dealt a blow from which it will probably not recover; and that the 
prospects are reasonably bright for the substantial elimination of 
Axis spearhead firms even in the areas where they still survive. 

The fact that the United Nations are now in possession of the head 
offices of these Axis concerns in Germany would, moreover, seem to 
put it within then power to take over any Axis firms that should 
remain untouched by the nationalization program. This is an ap- 
proach which is now being considered in relation to the whole question 
of reparations and war claims. The present cooperative program of 
the other American Republics to discover and block German and 
Japanese assets in this hemisphere — a matter which I shall discuss in 
some detail at a later point — strengthens the probability of further 
action and is a logical consequence of the replacement program which 
I have described. 

At this point, I want to say a few words about one of the weapons 
of economic warfare which has been wielded by the United States and 
which has been a most effective supplement in accomplishing the 
elimination of Axis influence in tho Americas. This instrument, 
which has been used in consultation with the Governments of Great 
Britain and Canada, is the Proclaimed List. The list is designed to 
specify publicly those persons whom this Government considers to 
be undesirable and whom it, therefore, proscribes from communica- 
tion or dealing with United States nationals under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. The list contains the names of all kinds of persons — 
individuals whose political views publicly expressed are antagonistic 
to the Allied war effort as well as Axis branch companies. In the 
main, however, the list has been used as an instrument to designate 
those persons with whom trade was undesirable or prohibited. As a 
trading weapon, it has been much more effective than it would have 
been had it been used chiefly to designate persons who, for one reason 
or another, were undesirable, or persons who, however undesirable, 
carried on no business. 

It should be understood, however, that the list is not a perfect 
weapon. Where local cooperation was not forthcoming, the list was 
much less effective than in those places where there was good local 
cooperation. If the citizens of a community insist on trading with 
a particular person, even if he is on the Proclaimed List, the efforts 
of the United States to prevent him from getting goods from Allied 
sources and to deny him other commercial facilities do not have the 
maximum effect. 

The chief problem in maintaining an effective Proclaimed List has 
been that of preventing goods from reaching the hands of Proclaimed 
List nationals through dummies. If a listed individual or' concern 
attempts to order goods from tfie United States, he cannot receivo 
them because all shipments of goods abroad are screened against 
the Proclaimed List. •* The Proclaimed List nat ional therefore tries 
and tries again to order goods through dummies or cloaks. These 
dummies may be minor employees or insignificant individuals whose 
listing would cause them no real concern. Consignees arc sometimes 
fictitious people, people who have long been dead, etc. Purchase of 
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f :oods in the local market is another way of obtaining; goods. These 
ocal purchases may, in the case of indigenous products, be made 
from the original producer; in the case of imported goods, purchase's 
arc made through cloaks so that often legitimate importers of Tinted 
States goods innocently make sales which benefit Proclaimed List 
nationals. 

The Department and the other agencies charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Proclaimed List have, in cooperation with the govern- 
ments operating similar lists, made determined efforts to prevent any 
goods from reaching Proclaimed List nationals with the aim of de- 
pleting stocks and ultimately forcing liquidation or bankruptcy. 
The size of the task is illustrated by charts, offered as exhibit 8, show- 
ing the total number of persons and firms on the list in this hemisphere 
ami in each country in this hemisphere. For purposes of comparison, 
a similar chart of the listings in this hemisphere in the last war is 
offered as exhibit 9, although I believe this chart does not reflect the 
size of the list in the last few weeks of that war. In addition to 
approximately 8,000 names on the list for this hemisphere, there are 
more than 5,000 names on the list for the European neutrals. 

Because of our controls over shipping and supply, and because of 
the alert work of our missions in the field, I am glad to say that the 
Proclaimed List has been far more effective in this war than in the 
last and that, as a result of its operations, hundreds of firms have 
been reorganized so as to eliminate undesirable elements, or have 
been forced to shut down. 

Only a small fraction of goods from this country ever reached 
Proclaimed List hands, and in the Western Hemisphere at least, the 
task of acquiring goods locally was made so difficult and expensive 
as to be generally prohibitive. The fear of inclusion in the list also 
has a strong deterrent effect on many whose cupidity might other- 
wise have led them into the enemy camp. 

It has been necessary to keep in mind the desirability of using the 
list only insofar as local controls were not effective to do the job. 
It has often been pointed out to us by our neighbors in the other 
American Republics that we do not maintain a Proclaimed List in 
Great Britain or in Canada or in many other Allied Nations. 

Our reply has been that the list is not maintained in those countries 
w'bere local controls are so effective as to make the list unnecessary; 
and as a corollary we have undertaken in public statements to with- 
draw the list first and most rapidly from those countries which coop- 
erate with us in the elimination of Axis spearhead concerns. Wo 
have said, in effect, that if a country completely eliminated Axis 
influence in a firm like Bayer or Anilinas, we would he able to take 
off the Proclaimed List for that country not only the name of that 
reorganized company but also the names of a large* number of people 
who had been listed for the offense of cloaking for the previous Axis 
company. In other words, we have said to the other American 
Republics that if their controls were effective, in the same manner that 
Great Britain’s are effective, we would then he prepared to withdraw 
the list from those countries. 

Withdrawal in this manner does not imply in any way a white- 
washing of all the persons taken from the list. It does not mean 
that a particular German national who has been on the list for 2 or 3 
years has suddenly changed his stripes. It only means that we are 
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carrying out the promise which necessarily had to be made to the 
other American Republics that we would gradually withdraw the list 
from those countries which imposed effective local controls, and that 
we would then expect the local government to deal with the local 
undesirables. 

I want to be extremely explicit about this point, lest it bo mistaken- 
ly construed as an indication of softness or weakness in our economic 
policies. The policy stated in May and in September 1944 (and I 
attach as exhibit 10 copies of these statements) is neither soft nor 
weak. It is based on realistic and hard-headed recognition of the 
fact that local controls are much more effective than those imposed 
from a distance of thousands of miles. It is based on realization 
that the list is not liked by the other American Republics and that, 
if we were proposing to continue the list without regard to local 
controls, they would have ample justification for complaining against 
our policy. It is based on the knowledge that our willingness to 
discuss the conditions under which we would be willing to withdraw 
the Proclaimed List, and to turn the situation over to local controls, 
accelerates the implementation of these local controls and the elim- 
ination of the dangerous Axis spearheads. Pursuant to this policy, 
the list in such countries as Mexico and Chile has been quite drastically 
cut in recent months. It may be cut again in the montlis to follow. 
All that these cuts mean is that local controls are considered effective, 
at least under conditions presently existing, and that we are carrying 
out our long-standing commitment to withdraw the list first from 
those countries which had imposed effective local controls. The 
others which have not imposed effective local controls may expect 
continuation of the list for some time to come. 

Finally, I should like to point out that our so-called economic 
warfare objectives in the Western Hemisphere tend to change with 
changing war conditions. We no longer have to worry about block- 
ade, about the ‘dangerous Axis companies receiving supplies from 
Germany, or even, since we can handle the problem from Germany, 
about the reestablishment of trade relationships between the Western 
Hemisphere and Germany. What we do have to worry about are 
those persons who may be hiding Nazi loot or flight capital, and 
about the control of German investments in all of the republics. Wo 
are- attacking these problems cooperatively with the other American 
Republics just as we have cooperated in our economic warfare measures. 
The Mexico City Conference on Problems of War and Peace adopted 
a resolution in this connection which I should like to introduce as 
exhibit 11. 

The resolution, which was sponsored by Mexico, refers to documents 
which have been issued by some or all of the United Nations and 
adopts and reaffirms the principles and objectives of these documents. 
The documents in question are the declaration with respect to Axis 
acts of dispossession issued on January 5, 1943, the Gold Policy Dec- 
laration of February 22, 1944, and resolution VI of the Bretton 
Woods Conference. The resolution resolves that the American re- 
publics will maintain existing measures in force so far as applicable 
and wilf take further measures to attain the objectives of these de- 
clarations and resolutions including specific further measures along 
lines stated in the resolution. I should like to quote two paragraphs 
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from the Mexico City Resolution XIX, which I believe to be as good 
ft statement of the problem as I have seen: 

There are reasons to believe that Germany and Japan will again attempt, in 
spite of their certain defeat, to conceal their property, and property which tho\ 
have unjustly obtained and which they have placed in other countries in order to 
finance, during the postwar period, activities of every sort inimical to the security 
and safety of the Western Hemisphere and of the world in general; 

The peace and welfare of the postwar world must *>e based on justice and an 
organization that assures justice, and that, therefore, all necessary steps must 
be taken in a manner consistent with the laws and practices of each country to 
facilitate the location and restitution of property unjustly taken from the people* 
of occupied countries, and the uncovering and treatment of hidden pro|>erty, 
directly or indirectly originating in Germany or Japan or which is owned or 
controlled by Germany or Japan or by individuals and entities within such 
countries, all for the purpose of making it impossible again for Germany and Japan 
to be able to provoke and make war. 


II. THE SAFEHAVEN PROGRAM ' 

The Department of State has abundant evidence that the Nazis, in 
anticipation of military defeat, made careful plans to carry’ on in 
foreign countries a wide range of activities necessary to support an 
eventual resurgence of German power. For this purpose plans were 
made, and carried out in part, to transfer abroad sufficient funds and 
specially trained personnel to carry on pan-German activities, even 
while the Allied armies were in occupation of Germany. 

These instrumentalities through which the Germans planned to 
rebuild their military, economic, and political strength in foreign 
countries were principally the following: First, the large foreign 
industrial concerns owned or controlled by such firms as I. G. Farben, 
Siemens, Bosch, and Telefunken; second, scientific research labora- 
tories located in foreign countries for the development of new weapons 
and new industrial processes important to war; third, subsidized 
colleges, technical schools, high schools, and elementary schools to 
spread pan-German doctrines; fourth, German owned or controlled 
newspapers, magazines, and radio stations to spread antidemocratic 
propaganda and to create disunity among the peace-loving nations 
of the world. 

The nature, scope, and complexity of this program for the re- 
creation of German military might has required, during recent months, 
and will require for some time in the future, a carefully organized 
'effort on the part of the United Nations to eliminate this German 
threat to international security. Although my remarks today will 
be almost wholly confined to the economic aspects of the problem, I 
want to assuro you that this Government, in conjunction with other 
United Nations, is actively engaged in' an integrated external security 
program aimed at frustrating the German plan. 

The success of German efforts to carry on in foreign countries 
activities inimical to the United Nations must depend on their ability 
to mobilize funds to support the execution of their plans. Conse- 
quently, they have made strenuous efforts to move abroad assets 
of all kinds which can be converted into funds for the financing of 
hostile activities. 

Our safehaven program is a combined effort of the Department of 
State, the Treasury Department, and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration to forestall German attempts to hide assets outside of Germany, 
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particularly in the European neutral countries. I should like to 
describe in some detail the policies which we are putting into practice 
in the implementation of this program. 

The safehaven program has the same general objective as the re- 
placement program which I have already discussed. The object of 
both is to denv to Germany the economic bases of future aggression. 

Operationally, both programs draw upon the vast amounts of in- 
formation compiled by the Department of State during the war years, 
especially in its files developed for the administration of the proclaimed 
list and related controls. A master index, containing approximately 
500,000 names of individuals and concerns abroad, affords a ready 
reference for investigation of the relation of old cases to new trans- 
actions, and provides the focal points for the maintenance of vigilance 
over the scattered scraps of information which regularly come to our 
attention. 

The replacement and safehaven programs are both based upon the 
common knowledge that totalitarian Germany was able to marshal 
the ostensible private interests of German nationals abroad for the 
purpose of waging economic war. The replacement program was an 
earlier phase. Because of the cooperation of the other American 
Republics, it was possible through the replacement program to combat 
German economic power in most American countries at a relatively 
early date after we entered the war. Moreover, the Western Hemis- 
phere was isolated from German-occupied European areas by com- 
munications, blockade, and financial controls. Essentially, therefore, 
the problem in the other American republics has been one of reducing 
and eliminating the prewar economic potential of totalitarian Ger- 
many. 

In neutral Europe the problem was to prevent growth as well. 
During the war, the Germans were able to siphon wealth out of Ger- 
many and occupied areas to neutral countries, because geographic 
continguity greatly lessened the effect of controls' of the sort that I 
have enumerated above. Germans passed from enemy Europe to the 
neutral countries completely free of Allied control over movement. 
Communications were open. It was not practicable until recently 
to turn the blockade against the importation into a neutral country 
of goods and other wealth from Germany. The presenco in the neu- 
tral countries of German diplomatic missions, all swelled to abnormal 
proportions, was a tremendous additional advantage to Germany in 
furthering its objective of hiding a stake for another gamble. 

Another difference between the replacement and safehaven pro- 
grams is that the former was voluntary, based upon the freely given 
commitments of the Western Hemisphere nations. The neutrals, 
however, resisted our requests for adequate local controls over Ger- 
man schemes, until our economic bargaining power and the obvious 
decline of Germany’s military strength convinced them that another 
course was desirable. 

The safehaven program concerns itself with denying to Germany, 
in the interests of justice and future security, the economic power 
arising from (a) the organized looting of occupied countries, (6) the 
flight of German capital in anticipation of defeat, and (c) the German 
capital investment already located abroad when the war began. Our 
chief efforts in this connection are directed against areas which have 
not cooperated in the extirpation of prewar, and the prevention of 
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wartime, Axis economic penetration. In the Western Hemisphere, 
safehaven is of primary importance only where the replacement 
program has lagged or where there is reason to believe that blockade 
controls have been evaded with some frequency. 

Perhaps it would be helpful at this point to illustrate the ways in 
which Germany sought to build up and safeguard its foreign holdings 
of the types of property mentioned above. To demonstrate the 
possibilities inherent in intercorporate manipulation of German inter- 
ests, I need only refer to the I. G. Farbcn empire, which the committee 
has previously studied. 

The extent to which holding companies within a single country can 
be misused to evade controls and hide true ownership is known to all 
of us from certain pages of the financial history of this country; we 
can. therefore, appreciate the possibilities when incorporations in 
several nations are employed. German enterprises frequently masked 
the true extent of German control in a particular country through the 
incorporation of holding companies in other countries, through the 
use of cloaks to hold German stock interests, and even by abandoning 
formal voting control but retaining a firm grip on the local industry 
through domination of technical processes used in matiufaeitire. 

The Germans have been aided in their attempts to mask the German 
interests in corporations chartered in neutral countries by the Euro- 
pean preference for hearer shares and the restrictive requirements of 
certain European tax systems, which have made it customary for 
majority foreign interests in domestic corporations to be understated 
as minorities. 

The potentialities of bearer shares are readily seen if it is recalled 
that such shares are negotiable by delivery and that it is exceedingly 
difficult to trace the chain of title to a particular hearer share. Thus 
it was possible for the Germans to loot securities in bearer form in 
occupied territory and turn them over to an agent, who would then 
appear in a neutral country, posing as a valiant national of the occu- 
pied country, and proceed to exercise voting control of the local 
subsidiary, to the covert advantage of the Third Keich. Obviously, 
the bearer share seriously complicates the problem of achieving 
restitution of looted securities. 

The importance of national taxation laws in relation to the conceal- 
ment of true control is illustrated by the case of Spain. Since 1021 
Spain’s tax laws have made it expedient for foreign capital to show 
no more than a 25-percent interest in domestic corporations, since the 
tax on foreign corporations was prohibitive. As a eon sequence, 
techniques were evolved long before the war for concealing the true 
facts of ownership, and the Germans made full use of such devices. 

During and after the war, these schemes became expedient for safe- 
haven reasons as well. Moreover, business customs and practices in 
the interests of ordinary commercial secrecy have been used to ad- 
vantage by the Germans. 

All this is not to say that the laws of the various neutral states have 
designedly favored German schemes. Kathcr. the Germans have 
been clever enough to take advantage in this instance, as they have in 
so many others, of the liberality of foreign laws and practices. The 
Germans have also taken advantage on occasion of administrative 
inefficiency, nonfeasance, and corruption. The extent to which this 
can be said in every netural country to have been tin* fault of private 
individuals alone is problematical. 
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The Germans systematically looted all maimer of valuable property, , 
not only to satisfy the esthetic sensibilities of such celebrated collectors 
as Goering. but to acquire wealth cheaply for concealment abroad. 
Looting reached its nadir when gold was picked from the teeth of 
gas-chamber victims. A more subtle form of looting was outright 
“purchase” with occupation currency from fearful vendors. 

The Nazis during their occupation of Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and France, confiscated or looted by various devices in contravention 
of the Hague Regulations of 1907, paintings and objects of art worth 
considerable sums. It is estimated that the value of such objects 
looted in Holland alone reaches approximately 200,000,000 guilders, 
or $130,000,000. The total value of works ol art confiscated or ac- 
quired by fictitious purchase in paper marks by the Nazis is estimated 
at more than a billion and a half dollars. 

Among the German “buyers” or recipients of these works of art 
have been Goering, Hitler, Goebbels. and von Ribbentrop. The 
methods of acquisition included forced purchases with “occupation 
guilders,” or with German marks pumped into the circulation of the 
occupied country. Some paintings were seized as Jewish property. 
Throe of the agents engaged in acquiring works of art for Goering and 
the others were Alois Miedel in the Netherlands, Dr. Hans Wendland 
in France, and Andreas Hofer, the Berlin art dealer. 

The Department of State has been active in liaison with the Roberts 
Commission, OSS, FEA, and the British Ministry of Economic War- 
fare in discovering, identifying, and listing these looted art objects 
with a view to aiding in their restitution to their rightful owners in 
accordance with the Hague regulations. Looted art objects, because 
of the case with which they can be concealed and smuggled, constitute 
one means by which the Nazis could transmit property abroad to be 
coverted into cash for use in armament research and development, 
espionage, or propaganda. 

The case of Alois Miedel furnishes an example of the successful dis- 
covery, identification, and immobilization of a valuable shipment of 
looted art. After the German occupation of Holland, in May 1940, 
Miedel went to that country and acquired by the methods described 
above, on behalf of Goering and the others, a number of art collections, 
including the Goudstikker collection of Amsterdam. . On July 24, 
1944, three cases of paintings from France were deposited in the name 
of Alois Miedel in the free port of Bilbao, Spain, by the German firm of 
Bacquera, Kusehe & Martin, a firm which was on the British Statutory 
List and the United State's Proclaimed List for trading with the 
enemy. Ramon Talasac (also on the Proclaimed List) was the agent 
of B. K. & M. in depositing the cases at Bilbao. 

Confidential sources identified the shipment as including paintings 
from the Gouldstikker collection confiscated by Miedel in 1940. It 
was reported that Miedel was engaged in smuggling looted works of art 
from France into Spain, and endeavoring to dispose of them in Spain. 
As the result of confidential information transmitted to the Embassies 
at London and Madrid, Miedel was placed on both the British Statu- 
tory List and the United States Proclaimed List for Spain. It was 
reported that in November or December 1944 the Spanish police 
issued an order for Miedel’s arrest. Miedel had been arrested by 
Maquis on the French side of the border, but escaped back to Spain 
and disappeared. 
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In March 1945 the American Embassy in Madrid secured from the 
Spanish Foreign Office pennission for a representative of the Embassy 
and for the Dutch Minister to inspect the paintings deposited at 
Bilbao. The American representative photographed the pictures. 
Of the 22 paintings, 10 were identified as belonging to the Goudstikker 
collection, one to the Van Oalst collection, and one to the Valkenburg 
-collection. Among the artists represented were Corot, David, anu 
Van Dyck. 

The Dutch Minister was of the opinion that he would be able to 
repossess the paintings on the basis of the evidence thus secured. 

The problem becomes more complex when the looting action rests 
upon the ostensible authority of a puppet government- in enemy- 
occupied or enemy-dominated territory, and when neutral nationals 
acquire an interest in the property under color of being bona fide 
purchasers for value. 

The following is a classic example: Under the Vichy equivalent of the 
Nuremburg anti-Jewish laws, certain furs belonging to Simon Freres, 
Paris, were seized and sold at public auction to a collaborationist, one 
R&denac. These furs then appeared at the free port of Barcelona, 
Spain. By this time Radenac had acquired a prominent Spanish co- 
adventurer. As soon as the case came to the attention of the American 
Embassy at Madrid, the Embassy invoked the Inter-Allied Declara- 
tion Against Acts of Dispossession, which I shall discuss later, by 
calling the matter to the attention of the Spanish Government. 
Radenac was called into the American consulate general at Barcelona 
to explain. His explanations were unconvincing, and he was black- 
listed by the British and ourselves. The word was spread around that 
a similar fate awaited those w'ho might buy the looted furs from him. 
Moreover, the effect of the Inter-Allied Declaration was to make it 
clear to potential purchasers that the United Nations would not recog- 
nize the validity of a title through Radenac. The French Mission was 
kept fully informed; and as France regained her diplomatic powers, 
she was able to take over the case herself vis-&-vis the Spanish and press 
for rectification of rights. The case is now before the courts in 
Spain, with the French claimant adequately represented by counsel. 
For the period of over 12 months between the arrival of the goods in 
Spain and this proceeding, dissipation was prevented by the efforts 
of the American Missions in Spain and their British and French 
•colleagues. 

Having mentioned some of the schemes by which German external 
assets were cloaked and looted property turned to German economic 
advantage, I should like to discuss the third phase of safehaven, the 
detection and control of German flight capital. It is not possible 
yet to state at exactly what time an official policy of hiding assets 
abroad was embraced by the Reich. Certainly such a policy was not 
generally adopted until after the flush of earlier blitz victories had 
well worn off. 

Since the flight of Axis capital is the most recent and covert phase 
of German efforts to achieve safehaven, you will understand that a 
•great many cases are presently under active investigation, both in 
Germany and elsewhere, and that I must exercise care in mentioning 
names or localities. I should like, however, to illustrate some of 
the devices or techniques used to foster the flight of German economic 
power to neutral countries. 
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1. In some countries, such as Switzerland, a bank account may be 
kept by number rather than by name, and heavy penalties face the 
banker who violates the secrecy rule and discloses the identity of 
the owner of the account. Shifts from one numbered account to 
another within a single country can be confusing enough, to say 
nothing of movements between two countries where such systems 
exist, especially in view of the fact that the persons who arc listed 
as the owners of the numbered accounts may themselves be only 
cloaks for others. In our recent negotiations with Switzerland, we 
pressed for the lifting of the bank secrecy law. The Swiss decree, 
however, did not go beyond authorizing Swiss officials to conduct 
investigations regarding the identity of the owners of numbered 
accounts. Whether this change will yield beneficial results is yet 
to be seen. 

2. Germans have also achieved foreign haven for flight capital 
by preventing the normal repatriation of German foreign earnings. 
German corporations have either not declared dividends or have not 
sought to convert them into marks. For example, the Deutsche 
Bank and Deutsche Orient Bank (Dresden Bank) branches located 
in Istanbul, Turkey, followed the policy of accumulating in Turkey 
rather than transmitting to their parent company in Germany their 
annual profits during their last 8 years of operation. 

3. Another device for achieving the same result was that of build- 
ing up. credits for Germans in neutral countries by deferring the pay- 
ment for German exports. W r e have reports that Germans have 
dumped goods in neutral countries, granting very liberal credit 
terms. Lost this be too obvious, a two-price system was sometimes 
used, whereby lower fictitious prices would be paid through the clear- 
ing at the time of importation and sale, while the difference between 
the simulated price and the real price would remain a postwar credit 
in favor of the German shipper. Checking these reports indicates 
that the latter variation was sometimes used for heavy industrial 
exports of great value. There is little to show that Germany was 
able to dump consumers’ goods in foreign markets in volume during 
the war. Germany did, however, strive to maintain the prestige 
and morale of her export organization, with the result, for example, 
that German radio and photography shops in neutral countries were 
well stocked in comparison with the bare shelves of American outlets. 

4. During the war years, German investment in neutral countries 
showed itself particularly disposed to enter concerns in which there 
was a substantial increment of neutral capital. It seems fairly obvious 
that one reason for this was the expectation that in case of German 
disaster the neutral governments would be more reluctant to take 
measures against such concerns than against those in which neutral 
interests were less involved. 

5. German liquid balances in neutral countries, particularly the 
earnings of Germans located in those countries, were frequently 
invested in income-producing real estate. This, again, is sympto- 
matic, for neutral reluctance to interfere with existing titles to land 
at the instance of foreign states is based on inferences . from the- 
concept of sovereignty itself. Moreover, land cannot easily be frozen 
in a blocked account. 

0. Finally, a very simple evasive tactic, time tested by the last 
war, rests upon the short memory of man and his soon tiring of con- 
trolling Germany and Germans. The scheme was simply to dispose 
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of property by a written instrument, absolute on its face, but delivered 
on a secret, oral understanding that it would become void in 5 years 
or so. Our reports indicate that the Germans as a general rule 
thought that 5 years was allowing enough time for this purpose 

Flight of capital is not of treasure alone; the brains and skills of 
men are also the subjects of German efforts to save potential strength 
for another war. This is especially true of German scientific and 
managerial personnel. We need only recall the flight of German 
technicians to surrounding areas after the First World War to appre- 
ciate the existence of a similar danger today. The problem is compli- 
cated by the fact that many German technicians have assumed, with 
fraudulent intent, citizenship in other countries. Moreover, there 
may be greater neutral reluctance to permit the extradition or repa- 
triation of Germans not regarded as war criminals than to recognize 
Allied competence with respect to German assets abroad. 

I should like to cite a few cases which illustrate these dangers. In a 
certain neutral country, the German electrical company, Telefunken, 
bought a plant in the summer of 1943. The plant was immediately 
modernized and enlarged. It now has complete facilities for testing 
the most intricate short-w r ave radio equipment, and magnificently 
equipped laboratories for research in the ultra short-wave and tone- 
frequency field. As late as April of this year negotiations were in 
progress for the importation of skilled German technicians to work in 
this plant. 

In another neutral country, the government was eager to encourage 
the growth of manufacturing in the national economy. A semiofficial 
German organization presented a proposal to the government of this 
neutral country for the equipment and establishment of a technical 
school system. A representative of an Allied government has seen 
the 5-volume dossier containing the German offers. The Germans 
proposed to supply a very large quantity of machinery and equipment 
for purposes of production, research, and teaching. In addition, they 
proposed to construct a fully equipped plant for the production of 
machine tools. 

The acceptance of this offer by the neutral government would have 
necessitated the employment of a large number of German teachers 
and technicians. The offer certainly did not arise out of simple 
commercial motives, for the Germans were willing to guarantee 
delivery within 3 months at the very time when German war industry 
was losing the battle of production. It seems clear that the plan was 
intended to establish a nucleus of German personnel and equipment 
beyond the reach of the Allies. 

Aircraft repair establishments in the same neutral country ordered 
certain specialized machines from German suppliers in 1941. They 
were unable to obtain delivery until late in 1943, at which time they 
received, not the amount of equipment that they ordered, but five 
times as much. Much of this machinery, adaptable to the large-scale 
manufacture of aircraft, rests today in this neutral country, still 
uncrated. 

Germans in foreign countries, who have now been cut off from their 
connections with German industry, may be expected to try to turn 
to United Nations trade as a means of preserving their position. 
They did this after the last war, ami they have had some experience 
along these lines in this war. 
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In one neutral country, Germans actually managed to derive large 
profits from the popularity and strong drawing power of American 
motion pictures. Their scheme was ingenious, and too long for recital 
here. They dealt with the unsuspecting American producers through 
a series of cloaks, and managed to get control of the exhibition rights 
of American films. The arrangement was broken up by a vigilant 
American diplomatic mission, which used its control over the im- 
portation and distribution of American raw film stock to forestall the 
dubbing and copying of films whose exhibition rights were German- 
held. 

The United Nations have been alive to the dangers of German 
safehaven efforts throughout the war. It has been necessary, how- 
ever, to adjust precautionary steps to particular stages of the war. 
The earliest economic security measures designed to extirpate Axis 
influence were those taken in the other American Republics pursuant 
to the replacement program which I have already discussed. The 
next was the United Nations declaration of January 5, 1943, a copy 
of which ia herewith submitted for the record as exhibit 12. 

This declaration made it quite clear that the United Nations would 
not recognize the validity of property transfers in enemy-occupied 
Europe based upon Axis acts of spoliation. 

The declaration was given wide publicity and was presented by the 
American missions abroad in a formal diplomatic manner to the vari- 
ous governments not then members of the United Nations. Others 
of the United Nations made parallel diplomatic presentations. The 
American Embassies and Legations throughout the world have been 
instructed, moreover, to invoke this declaration in bringing to the 
attention of each foreign government the fact that certain property 
located within its area is asserted to be loot. In this way, it lias been 
possible to forestall defenses based upon the doctrine of innocent pur- 
chaser for value. This policy was further implemented by vigorous 
blacklisting action. Individuals and concerns contemplating the pur- 
chase of looted property were warned that the consequences of their 
act would be certain inclusion in the American Proclaimed List and 
the British Statutory List. 

Later, on February 22, 1944, the United States sponsored a special- 
ized declaration, a copy of which I offer for the record os exhibit 13, 
relating to looted gold. Studies by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration indicated that by the time of that declaration, Germany had 
more than exhausted all of her gold on hand when she entered the war, 
with the result that any gold thereafter purchased by the neutral 
countries from Germany would be presumed to be looted gold and 
hence within the nonrecognition principle of the earlier United Nations' 
declaration. The Gold Declaration was given publicity and diplo- 
matic presentation similar to that of the January 5, 1943, declaration. 

The next step was the inclusion in the Brctton Woods agreement of 
Resolution VI, a copy of which is offered as exhibit 14. This resolu- 
tion broadened the scope of the earlier declarations to include enemy 
flight capital as well as looted property,: thus illustrating a new danger 
that was beginning to arise as German defeat became more certain. 
This resolution has been given wide publicity and urged upon the 
United Nations for adoption as the general principle for dealing with 
flight capital and looted property. 
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Resolution XIX of the Mexico City Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, which I have previously discussed, pledged the com- 
bined efforts of freedom-loving Western Hemisphere nations to fore- 
stall Axis concealment of assets abroad. 

As the safehaven problem grew more acute with time, and as the 
German position deteriorated, it was possible to bring additional pres- 
sure to bear on the neutral countries to recognize the expressions of 
basic policy which I have outlined above. For some time prior to 
Mr. Lauchlin Currie’s mission to Switzerland, representatives of the 
State Department, the Treasury Department, and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration had been studying proposals for linking up safe- 
haven objectives with Anglo-American supply purchase negotiations 
with the European neutrals. It was decided as a matter of basic policy 
that attainment of safehaven objectives should be sought in such 
negotiations. 

I should like to introduce for the information of the committee as 
exhibit 15 a model note addressed to a neutral country regarding these 
objectives. In general, the neutral governments were called upon to 
subscribe to the principles of the declarations and resolutions men- 
tioned heretofore and were requested to take the following imple- 
menting measures: (1) To freeze all German assets; (2) to investigate 
transactions since 1939 between persons subject to the laws of the 
particular country and persons in Axis or Axis-controlled territory; 
(3) to make the results of these investigations available to the United 
States Government; (4) to conduct a census to determine the extent 
of German ownership of assets located in the neutral country; and (5) 
to provide the United States with full information regarding persons 
of Axis nationality who entered the neutral country since 1939 and 
who are still there. 

The Swiss negotiations resulted in the enactment of a Federal law in 
Switzerland providing for the blocking of German accounts and the 
initiation by the Swiss of a census of German property in that country. 
A copy of the Swiss decree is offered herewith as exhibit 10. The 
collapse of Germany speeded the enactment of control legislation in 
Spain and Portugal. 

The Spanish laws are herewith introduced as exhibit 17. The 
Spanish decree of May 5, 1945, adhered to the principles of Bretton 
Woods Resolution VI and provided for a general freezing control over 
the assets in Spain of subject of Axis or Axis-dominated countries and 
gave broad discretion to the Minister of Foreign Affairs with respect 
to the implementation of the policy thus expressed. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, acting under this delegation of authority, has required 
corporations domiciled in Spain to report the capital therein owned by 
all nationals of Axis or Axis-dominated countries. A licensing sys- 
tem is provided for, and without a license all payments of dividends, 
debts, etc., to the nationals of Germany or territory formerly domi- 
nated by Germany are forbidden. The Portuguese decree is similar in 
tenor, but its operative effect is confined to the nationals of Germany, 
unlike the Spanish law which affects all Axis nationals or the nationals 
of any country which the Germans had occupied during the war. 
Negotiations with the Swedish Government are. proceeding relatively 
satisfactorily, according to our Legation at Stockholm. Sweden had 
suspended commercial and financial transactions with Germany prior 
to the latter’s capitulation. 
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With German assets now frozen in the European neutral countries 
and Allied investigating teams scouring Germany for evidence of the 
German side of safe-haven transactions, it is expected that rapid and 
substantial progress will be made in isolating Germans from the eco- 
nomic power they' have sought to maintain through illegal movements 
in neutral countries. A greal deal, however, remains to be done. The 
Department of State is determined to press forward, in conjunction 
with the other executive agencies operating in this field, in order that 
economic security objectives may be attained and German property 
outside of Germany subjected to just claims against it. 

It is the objective of the United States, regarding property looted 
from territories occupied by the Germans, to lend every assistance to 
the country from which the property was taken in order to obtain 
return of the property for adjudication of present rights to it. German 
capital abroad, whether flight capital or traditional German foreign 
investment, must bear its full share of German responsibility for this 
war. I am not in a position to make any additional statement regard- 
ing the ultimate disposition of German external assets until after dis- 
cussions with our allies regarding fundamental reparations and Ger- 
man control policies have been completed. In the interim period, one 
of the most important tasks in which the Department of State is 
collaborating with the other civilian agencies is the study of evidence 
available in Germany regarding German economic penetration into 
the neutral countries and the Western Hemisphere. 

During this period, also, the Foreign Service abroad, the Department 
of State, and other interested agencies in Washington will continue their 
efforts to obtain information outside of Gel-many regarding the nature 
and extent of German holdings, to press for neutral controls which 
will immobilize German interests without prejudicing their ultimate 
disposition, und to formulate and study the principles which should 
govern the final settlement, to the end of assuring that Germany may 
never again be able to mobilize external assets for aggressive purposes 

• 

III. CARTELS, COMBINES, AND TECHNOLOGY 

I should like to turn now to the question of German participation in 
international cartels. The development of an effective policy on this 
question requires parallel action with respect to German domestic 
cartels and combines, international combines in which German na- 
tionals have an interest, and the treatment of German technological 
information. 

Our policy toward German participation in international cartels is 
governed by two considerations. The first follows from our general 
opposition to cartels as devices for the regulation of world trade, while 
the second follows from our knowledge of the special uses to which 
Germany has put the international cartel system. 

Studies undertaken by the State Department and other Govern- 
ment agencies have shown that the so-called normal operation of 
cartel arrangements has had undesirable and dangerous economic 
consequences. Private agreements of a restrictive character which 
fix prices, allocate markets, determine the conditions of technological 
interchange, and establish production quotas have operated to curtail 
the availability of goods and services to the consumer, to enhance 
prices, and to curtail employment and purchasing power. We hope 
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to achieve the concurrence of other governments in an agree m 0 
prohibiting participation of commercial enterprises in contracts p 
combinations which restrain international trade, restrict access to 
international markets, or foster monopolistic control in international 
trade. 

Testimony previously presented to this committee and to other 
congressional committees lias shown that the piewar cartel systeih was 
used by Germany as an instrument ot political and economic aggression. 
In our view the disarmament of Germany and the promotion of effec- 
tive measures to prevent future military aggression l>v Germany 
requires that German participation in international cartels he promptly 
and effectively terminated, and that any future attempts to establish 
such relationships be prevented. 

To put this policy into effect, we are proposing immediate action 
along several lines. 

First, w r e propose to terminate German participation in all carted 
contracts which fall within the following classes: 

(a) Agreements between two or more sellers or between two or 
more buyers which provide for, or have the effect of, fixing prices or 
terms of sale, dividing or allocating markets or fields, assigning quotas 
or controlling production, capacity, sales, purchases, exports, or 
imports; 

(b) Agreements between a buyer and one or .more sellers or between 
a seller and one or more buyers which go beyond simple purchase and 
sale transactions or agency agreements and which accomplish any of 
the foregoing results; 

(c) Agreements pertaining to patents which go beyond simple grants 
of exclusive or non-exclusive rights and which accomplish any of the 
foregoing results; 

(//) Any other agreements, without limitation, which come within 
the scope of certain German laws which provided the legal framework 
for cartels. 

Secondly, in order that wc may have a complete inventory of all 
international cartel agreements to which German nationals were 
parties, we are planning to require the registration of all international 
cartel agreements in effect in Germany at any time and for any period 
after January 1, 1933. A comprehensive collection of international 
cartel agreements should prove of immense value to us in revealing 
the locution and magnitude of Germany’s foreign assets and in dis- 
closing in greater detail the extent of German economic penetration 
in foreign countries. 

Thirdly, our proposal to terminate German participation in inter- 
national cartels and similar organizations would he of little value if 
we did not take adequate steps to prevent the resumption of such 
relationships. Accordingly, not only do we intend to declare such 
resumption of cartel relationships to be illegal, but we also intend to 
press for the establishment of a system of policing all business com- 
munications between Germany and other countries. Under the 
proposed arrangements, all international business communications 
would come under military government surveillance, and all persons 
who are permitted to enter Germany during the occupation period, 
no matter what their official or semiofficial status, would be required 
to submit all private business communications through official 
channels. 

74241— 45— pt. 2 8 
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The failure to adopt such precautions would not only jeopardize 
the success of our security polic} 7 , but would also enable German firms 
to effect concealed transfers of foreign property to cartel partners or 
affiliated interests abroad in order to frustrate seizure. 

It is a common observation that one country’s domination of an 
international eartel is facilitated when all of the producers within that 
country act in unison. Such united action may bo, and usually is, a 
consequence of the rigid cartelization of the domestic economy, or of 
the ownership by combines of all or predominant parts of the pro- 
duction facilities of major industries. 

Consequently, the internal unification of the German economy will 
always entail the threat that the German economic strength may be 
wielded as a weapon of coercive power in international markets. 
Moreover, the concentration of business control in Germany would 
preserve the great economic and political power which rests in the 
hands of those same industrialists who financed Hitler and supported’ 
him until it became clear that he had lost his great gamble. 

These considerations have led us to the conclusion that German 
domestic cartels, and otliei reluted German associations which have the 
character of cartels, such as economic groups, should be dissolved by 
the military government authorities. 

It is recognized that German cartels and economic groups have, to 
an increasing extent under the Nazi regime, been used as semi- 
autQnomous public organs to aid in the administration of Government 
procurement, allocation, price stabilization, and standardization and 
rationalization programs in the field of production. However, insofar 
as these functions must be perfoimed during the occupation period, 
it is our view that they should be performed, not by cartels, but by 
public administrative authorities, under the close supervision of 
military government. 

As I have already suggested, Germany’s position in international 
cartels, and the organization of her domestic economy through cartels 
and cartel-like organizations, is closely related to the existence within 
Germany of large business aggregates such as combines, communities 
of interest, and trusts. It would be unrealistic for us to advance a 
policy calling for a prohibition on German participation in interna- 
tional cartels, and dissolution of German domestic cartels, unless wc 
were also prepared to deal with these other forms of business centrali- 
zation. This problem is receiving our serious attention, to the end 
that decisive action may be taken to eliminate the dangers of German 
corpor ate combination. 

Certain additional actions, which will be taken without primary 
reference to the polity I am now advancing, will have the direct effect 
of disestablishing German industrial control aggregations. To the 
extent that Germany is deprived of certain parts of her territory, the 
international distribution of industrial units will be changed; dis- 
armament and the prohibition on production of war materials will 
cause the elimination of many facilities which now form the main assets 
of certain combines; Allied administration of certain strategic indus- 
tries such as coal, iron, electrical power, and transportation may 
deprive a number of combine's of control over their main economic 
assets and thereby contribute to their dissolution. There will, how- 
ever, be a considerable field in which we must take affirmative action 
in cooperation with other governments in order that the control which 
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tlie problem has been inadequately pub- 
ny of us that Germany’s successful pene- 
ic systems Iuls been achieved thiough the 
. ! corporate combines as often ns through 
rpltional cartels. It is our view that continued 
orf m such combines involves the same dangers to 
>es German participation in international cartels, 
ew that equally firm defensive action is necessary 

steps toward the dissolution of German international 
e already been taken. The various nations at war with 
vc vested or reduced to their control German interests in 
thin their jurisdiction. Furthermore, we have reason to 
at properties in which German nationals have an interest 
are located in countries not at war with Germany will be 
y the appropriate Allied Powers either in the name of the 
trol Council or the Allied Reparations Commission. Thus, 
al and corporate interests of German nationals located out- 
rmany either have been seized or will be subject to seizure, 
d like now to turn to certain questions related to German 
cal information and scientific research. If we are prepared 
ledge that German research nnd scientific development have 
portant in the past, we must also be prepared to draw the 
conclusion that the exclusive possession or control of certain 
advanced technology by German nationals involves a possible 
it to our security and provides German nationals with important 
which in the past have induced other parties to join them in 
ational cartel arrangements. 

r intentions with respect to German research and scientific 
mtion may be summarized as follows: 

We intend to secure the full disclosure of all existing German 
.ology and invention for the benefit of the United Nations. 
Through seizure by the governments of the United Nations of 
an-owned patent rights on inventions developed before and dur- 
war, we shall be able to withhold from German nationals the 
technological assets which have proved to be the main induce- 
for other parties to join the Germans in international cartel 
ements. 

We intend to allow organized research and invention in Germany 
the period of military occupation only when we are fully satis- 
mt such research will not contribute to Germany’s future war 
tial. 

man technology developed prior to the war and disclosed in one 

er or another in countries outside of Germany has already been 

•t to extensive action bv the various United Nations. This 
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nationals and has, in accordance with his general policy, extended non- 
exclusive royaltv-frce licenses on many such patents to any United 
States party making application. Although the ultimate disposition 
of these enemy inventions is a matter to be determined by the Congress 
of the United States, it is probable that no steps will be taken by either 
the legislative or executive branch of this Government which would 
have the effect of returning such rights to the former German owners. 
These matters will undoubtedly be discussed in detail in the statement 
which will be submitted to this committee by the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

As to the ultimate disposition of enemy-controlled assets now r under 
the control of the other United Nations, it is believed that the general 
attitude of these governments will be to prevent such assets from again 
coming within the control of German nationals. When this Govern- 
ment through the Congress has made explicit its policy with respect 
to the disposition of enemy technological information, it is our view 
that it w'ould be desirable to insure through diplomatic action the 
maximum degree of coordination between our policies and those of the 
other governments. 

We may assume that the bulk of German inventions made before 
the war was disclosed in one manner or another in all the United 
Nation countries. We are aware, however, that the prosecution of the 
present war has caused an immense acceleration in industrial and 
scientific research in Germany and that the normal channels which 
made German technology available to us have been closed during 
the war. 

It is our view that we and the United Nations generally have ail 
equitable claim against all German inventions made during the war, 
since the main reason for such research and subsequent development 
was to overthrow by military force the Government of the United 
States and its Allies. We have therefore taken certain steps to assure 
that important German scientific advance made during the war shall 
be known to us and put to such use as we deNn desirable. 

At the present time this Government, in conjunction with the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom, has dispatched to Germany a group 
of industrial experts whose task it is to acquire all technological 
information available in Germany which could he used in the prose- 
cution of the war against Japan. Although these groups will be 
primarily concerned in acquiring those instruments, apparatus, and 
processes which are usually defined ns war materiel, it is well known 
that the extent and scope of modern war is such that almost all tech- 
nological inventions are relevant to its successful prosecution. We 
may, therefore, anticipate that the joint United Kingdom-United 
States technological missions will inspect, make inventories of, and 
acquire most of the important technological inventions made by our 
enemy during the war, and such other inventions as have not been 
disclosed in the United States and elsewhere through the issuance of 
patents to German nationals. We have already begun to receive 
information from our missions in Germany which indicates that 
scientific infoimation of considerable value is being obtained. 

Under existing arrangements a joint United Kingdom-United 
States group undertakes to acquire information at the request of 
various governmental agencies in the two countries. When the infor- 
mation is disseminated to the agencies involved, the responsibility of 
the acquiring group ceases. The policy to be pursued in disclosing and 
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distributing the acquired information to civilian parties and organiza- 
tions remains the responsibility of the government agencies who receive 
the information. 

Naturally , a considerable portion of the acquired enemy technology 
has been assigned secret status by the United Kingdom-l nited States 
military authorities, since it is in the interest of the two Governments 
that certain classes of information should not be directly or indirectly 
disclosed to our remaining enemy. 

I may report, however, that various Government agencies con- 
cerned with the problems relating to enemy technology have been 
meeting on an informal basis to study the general policy which should 
govern the dissemination and disclosure of this information in the 
United States, the problems which might be encountered in such 
disclosures, and the question of agreements on these matters with other 
United Nations. 

The tentative policies which have been adopted by the interested 
Government agencies relating to the disclosure of enemy technological 
information to the public are as follows: 

1. Technological information acquired in enemy territories by our 
military forces or other agencies may legitimately be used not only in 
the furtherance of our war effort against Japan, but also for postwar 
civilian purposes. 

2. The security classifications which are necessary for reasons I 
have indicated should be abandoned from case to case as soon as it is 
assured that the disclosure of such information would not benefit our 
remaining enemy. 

3. Subject to such limitations as may be required in the interest of 
security, all technological information collected in enemy countries or 
received as a result of exchanges with other Allied Powers should be 
promptly and publicly disseminated within the United States. 
Furthermore, information which for security reasons may be tem- 
porarily withheld from public dissemination should be promptly 
disclosed when the security consideration ceases to apply. 

The foregoing discussion summarizes our views of the problems 
raised by German cartels, combines, and technology, and indicates in 
broad terms the action we are taking and which we propose to take. 
We are, I believe, alive to the importance of these questions as they 
affect our national defense, and the protective measures to which we 
are committed have an important place in our broader program to 
checkmate German plans for a rebirth of German economic and 
military power. 

(End of prepared statement.) 


Mr. Clayton. In all aucstions affecting the treatment of Ger- 
many, the Department of State has one paramount objective — security 
against a renewed German aggression. And security can lx* assured 
only so long as there is agreement with our allies on the basic principles 
of the treatment of Germany. 

We have reached that agreement as far as the basic objectives of the 
occupation of Germany are concerned. The late President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin jointly announced in 
the communique from Yalta: 

We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing the unconditional 
surrender terms which we shall impose together on Nazi Germany * * *. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and nazism and to 
ensure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace of the world. 
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We are determined to disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up for 
all time the German General Staff that has repeatedly contrived the resurgence of 
German militarism; remove or destroy all German military equipment; eliminate 
or control all German industry that could be used for military production; bring 
all war criminals to just and swift punishment and exact reparation in kind for 
the destruction wrought by the Germans; wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, 
organizations, and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist influences from 
public office and from the cultural and economic life of the German people; and 
take in harmony such other measures in Germany as may be necessary to the 
future peace and safety of the world. 

The task of destroying the economic basis of German aggression is 
one that requires vigorous, simultaneous action along a number of 
lines. I am very glad to discuss this morning those three aspects of 
this problem, on which your committee has asked me to report. These 
are, first, the serious problem of Axis economic penetration in Latin 
America; second, the problem of tracking down and frustrating Ger- 
man efforts to hide abroad a stake for another gamble of aggression; 
and, third, the question of the treatment of German cartels, combines, 
and technology. 

The earliest phase of our continuing efforts to destroy the economic 
basis of German aggression was related to the problem of Axis economic 
penetration in Latin America. Not only was German economic 
power in the other American Republics alarmingly great, but it was 
all too frequently used to support antidemocratic political and propa- 
ganda activities which jeopardized the unity of this hemisphere and 
directly threatened the security interests of the United States. 

Tho great German combines were the spearheads of Axis economic 
penetration in tho other American republics. In the field of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals the Bayer, Merck, and Schering companies 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly. I. G. Farben subsidiaries had a firm 
hold on the dye and chemcial market. German enterprises such as 
Tubos Mannesmann, Ferrostaal, A.. E. G., and Sicmens-Schuckert 
played a dominant role in the construction, electrical, and engineering 
fields. Shipping companies and, in some areas. German air lines, 
w r erc well entrenched. In addition, other strong pro-German firms 
were engaged in miscellaneous types of business, some of which were 
partly or w holly owned from Germany and some of which w ere wholly 
owned by persons of German origin, who, without changing their 
basic allegiance, had acquired citizenship in one of the American 
Republics. 

This Government soon determined that German enterprises could 
not be permitted to survive as hostile centers of Axis influence in this 
hemisphere. The replacement program was accordingly evolved as a 
means of bringing about the elimination of German enterprises and 
of German interests. 

The obstacles to the achievement of the goals of this program were 
numerous. In some countries German capital represented a largo 
portion of the total business investment, and in some important 
industries there were no non-German companies to serve the essential 
requirements of the local economy. 

In those countries which took stops short of war against Germany, 
the constitutional authority of the. Administration to proceed with 
an elimination program was open to serious question. In the case of 
some enterprises, it was claimed that the beneficial ownership w r as 
not German, which made it necessarv laboriously to trace ownership 
through a maze of dummies and holding companies. Furthermore, 
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the relatively large numbers of -citizens of German descent in some 
Latin-American countries were sometimes a political obstacle to the 
adoption of a satisfactory elimination program. 

The Chairman. Have you not found it a practice of German 
companies to get their people naturalized in foreign countries, in- 
cluding the United States, and then under the theory of dual citizen- 
ship to operate under the protection of the chosen citizenship, but 
really keeping their allegiance to Germany? 

Mr. Clayton. That is often the case, Mr. Chairman. The Ger- 
mans were people who emigrated to these countries and set them- 
selves up in business, and very soon they married some woman of the 
country to which they had gone, and then they became naturalized, 
and so they infiltrated their economy and their political ideologies in 
a way quite different from English or American people. 

The Chairman. But they still retained allegiance to the Father- 
land? 

Mr. Clayton. For the most part I think that was true; yes, sir. 

The Department of State, throughout this period, has had to take 
full account of the many factors which make the eradication of Axis 
influence in this hemisphere a difficult and arduous job. It was 
necessary to avoid putting the United States in the position of the 
whip-cracking “colossus of the north." More has been achieved by 
means of cooperation and an honest attempt to understand the prob- 
lems of other governments than could have been achieved by dicta- 
tion: and our long-range objective of good-neighborly relations has 
not been imperiled. 

Moreover, in those countries which lacked substitutes for Axis 
enterprises, we have tried to work with the local governments in 
building up new enterprises, and we have tried to make sure that the 
successor enterprises remain in the hands of local nationals. We 
have been careful, furthermore, to avoid actions which would afford 
the slightest justification for an accusation that the. United States 
used economic-warfare controls to further the economic interests of 
its nationals. 

In obtaining' Information about the scope and character of German 
economic activity in this hemisphere, we received invaluable coopera- 
tion from the other American Republics, as well as from our British 
allies. For example, an agency of the Government of Uruguay seized 
the books and record of the Banco Aleman. The findings of that 
agency aro summarized in a report which is contained in exhibit 1. 

(The report referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1,” and appears 
on p. 85.) 

Mr. Clayton. This report shows clearly the extent of the participa- 
tion of spearhead firms in the Nazi plan, the value of their contribution 
to that plan, and the insidious nature of their operations. 

Through the cooperation of our British allies, we obtained access to 
a large cache of mail from the Bayer subsidiary in Argentina to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, Leverkusen, Germany, which was intercepted in 1943 
at Gibraltar. Of particular interest are two letters from the Argentine 
subsidiary which summarize the position of the important Bayer com- 
panies as of mid-1943. English translations of the entire text of these 
two letters are available in exhibit 2. 
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The Chairman. Will you insert those letters in the record at this 
point, as I may have some questions to ask about them a little later? 
(The Bayer letters were marked “Exhibit No. 2,” and follow:) 

Exhibit No. 2 

LETTER FROM THE BAYER SUBSIDIARY IN ARGENTINA TO FARBEN INDUSTRIE IN 

LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 

The information we have sent you by telegraph from time to time has kept you 
more or less informed as to the situation in the various Latin American countries. 
Nevertheless we want to take this opportunity to give you an over-all picture of 
the position of our affiliates, especially in regard to their supplies. 

We should like to make it clear that with regard to the shipment of goods to 
our sister firms we have tried to be as helpful as passible to the business, within 
bounds, by considering the countries where continued activity and the defense of 
our trade-marks is possible. Our shipments must be restricted further to those 
products which we can make from local raw materials or which Institute Behring 
can deliver. 

Unfortunately, therefore, we have only been able to export goods when there 
have been no notable difficulties to local manufacture, or when you supplied us 
so richly with the necessary elements that we did not have to worry about our 
own supply position for the foreseeable future. Only in these cases could we 
deliver goods on the request of our sister firms. 

Apart from this we have, of course, taken the greatest care that our shipments 
should not entail additional financial risks. We have especially tried, whenever 
possible, to use these deliveries to withdraw from the foreign countries funds of 
nigh foreign exchange value which would otherwise eventually have been frozen 
or have been subject to various measures with the entry of the country into the 
war. 

Following these fundamental rules we have for over a year not exported goods 
unless the payment for them was absolutely certain. Finally, fc*e have tried, so 
far as possible, to reduce the amounts of the shipments to the point where each 
delivery contained only about a 3-month supply of the product. 

So far as the situation in each particular country can be forecast for the near 
future, we adapted these general rules to the situation in such a way as best to 
serve the general interests of all concerned. 

Carrying out this policy has been made more difficult by the recent tightening 
up of the administration of the export control here since the change of govern- 
ment. For a long time most of our applications for export permits wore granted. 
More recently a much more thorough examination has been made, particularly 
in regard to products made up from raw materials. The clear purpose of this 
change was to restrict the reexport of import-ant goods coming originally from the 
United States. We are afraid that this tendency is going to make itself felt in 
the near future in ways that will make it uncomfortable for us, with the result 
that our ability to ship goods to the other companies will be steadily reduced even 
when our own supply situation is relatively good. 

Following this general discussion we can give you a short description of the 
situation in individual countries. 

Mexico . — Our deliveries stopped before the end of 1941. During 1942 we 
made another attempt to ship certain products of which we had a very good 
supply but these plans were not successful. We hear practically nothing, any 
more, about the Mexican company which has been placed completely under 
governmental control. 

Central America . — Since the outbreak of war with the United States we have 
had no information at all either from the top management or the various agents. 
The chief j>crsonnel of our main company there have l>ecn taken off to prison. 

Colombia . — The sister firm in this country has been under direct control of a 
governmental interventor since the beginning of 1942 and can openly carry on 
normal business in a relatively unhindered manner. The personnel of German 
citizenship are subject to considerable restrictions on their movements. 

For a long time we have been able to maintain shipments of necessary goods 
against specific payment 4 :. 

Venezuela . — The last word we received directly from Caracas was that the 
situation there was about the same as in Colombia, and that continuation of the 
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business* was almost entirely a matter of supply. Because of technical transport 
. considerations it is extremely difficult for us to ship the desired products to 
Venezuela. 

From a press telegram that has just come in we see that the enemy’s agitation 
has reached the point where Mr. Madamovsky has been sent out of Caracas and 
forced to live in a place in the interior of the country, so that his continued man- 
agement of the company will be made difficult. 

Eruador . — In this country the United States got the general control* In their 
hands immediately after the declaration of war and have effectively hindered the 
further shipment of goods to the company there. There was no alternative but 
alowly to sell out the stocks on hand at this time. 

Peru . — In Peru, also, the enemy have the controls fast in their hands ami can 
prevent any shipment of goods. From earlier letters which we sent to you you 
will have learned of the law calling for the nationalization, that is. the expropriation, 
of all Axis firms which was passed by the end of May. Except for Herr A., all 
the other German men wejc either repatriated or carried off to prison camps in 
the United States. Apart from the monthly statements of turn-over which we 
have sent on to you, we hear practically nothing from Lima. 

Chile . — Up until the breaking off of relations our sister firm in Chile was able 
to operate and import virtually unhindercxl. Since that time the o|H*ration of 
North American control officials has virtually eliminated the possibility of im- 
porting. As a result our affiliate ha* had to fall back entirely on its supplies of 
that date, which are shrinking to a minimum. All of the men of German nation- 
ality who are important to the company have been forced to transfer their 
domiciles to towms far from Santiago and are thus cut off from working with the 
firm. . 

(Marginal note.) As a result of a conversation with Mr. Hofmann wo believe 
that in spite of everything we have found a way to help Chile further. 

Bolivia . — In Bolivia the situation was about normal up until a short time ago. 
We hope that even after our representative there was placed under the control 
of a Government interventor we will be able to deliver goods (against payment), 
at least for some time. 

Paraguay . — Until recently the Paraguay business could be fully maintained, 
especially since the export control here permitted larger shipments to this neigh- 
boring country, which is virtually dependent on Argentina in economic matters, 
than it did to other countries. 

However, in view of the ever increasing rumors that Paraguay will bo forced 
to declare war we have taken steps to see that the present supplies in Asunci6n 
are sold a* rapidly as possible to reduce the risk there. 

Uruguay . — Even though the sister firm in this country did not suffer from any 
official interference with its imports from Argentina, enemy propaganda has had 
such great effort in Uruguay that the acceptance of our goods among doctors has 
been reduced to a minimum. Virtually no druggist is willing to sell our products. 
In these circumstances the supplies on hand in Uruguay will last for much longer 
than was originally expected. 

Brazil . — As you know, our affiliated firm in this country was fir*t placet! under 
governmental control and since the beginning of the year completely under 
Government administration. In the interests of protect ing our trade-marks, and 
also to secure the exchange of caffeine, we decided to ship against high payments 
certain goods which w'e could manufacture entirely out of native raw materials. 
At the beginning of May the governmental administrator of the firm in Brazil 
informed us that the company could not continue its relations with us, so that we 
no longer have any business with them. 

In every country the tendency Is for the North Americans to make a special 

6 oint of laming our organization. Even though we have succeeded so far in 
olding the field, in many cast's there can lx- no doubt that time is working against 
us, and that we will not be able to prevent one after another of the countries from 
falling away. All along we have done what was in our power to put o!T the lime 
when this would happen, and within the rather narrow limits possible to us we 
shall continue to do so. 

LETTER FROM THE BAYER SUBSIDIARY IN ARGENTINA TO FARBKXINDUSTR! K IN 

LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 

Following we give you a short survey of the position of your Latin American 
agencies, as far as it is known to us at present: 

Mexico . — Since the end of 1941, we have not heard about the condition of your 
Mexican agency, and consequently made no more deliveries. 
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Central America. — We are also without news about Central America Since 
America's entry into the war. 

Colombia— We still keep in touch with Colombia and believe that your products 
will remain in the market for some time. Only recently (see letter No. 27-A of 
June 4, 1943), we shipped additional supplies to them. 

Venezuela. — Since shipment No. 1818, of which you were informed by letter 
No. 40- A of June 26, 1942, we neither prepared further deliveries for Venezuela 
nor received any news from there. However, as the shipment in question was 
comparatively large, we assume that the market will be provided for some time. 
Payment for this merchandise was, as you know, made to us. 

Ecuador. — Since it is absolutely impossible to send any additional supplies to 
Ecuador, the business there may either have ceased to exist or may expire after 
the sale of the balance of the small stocks which may remain. 

Peru. — Although all gentlemen known to you have been deported, your Peru- 
vian agency remains in good hands, and Messrs. Krefft supervise the liquidation 
from their neighboring country. The last time w§ sent them goods was in 
February 1943, having received in advance the relevant payment. We under- 
stand that after this delivery the market Is provided for until about the end of the 
current year. There Is hope that when the time comes, ways and means will be 
found to send further supplies to Peru. 

Chile. — So far, our sister company there has been able to carry on rather 
undisturbed. However, the United States authorities active in the country are 
increasingly endeavoring to make further imports of supplies impossible and to 
destroy the internal organization of the firm. Consequently, it is impossible to 
predict whether in the long run the business can be continued. 

Bolivia. — We wrote you in detail in letter No. 33-A of June 28, K)43. 

Paraguay. — So far, it has been possible to carry on business unhampered. 

Uruguay. — Although our sister company is still able to receive supplies, the 
pressure of the enemy propaganda brought on phvsicians and apothecaries is 
making itself felt especially strongly in Uruguay. As a result, the prescriptions* 
have'substantially fallen off. 

Brazil. — For a long time we have been without news of your agency there. Our 
sister firm officially broke off relations with us at the beginning of May 1943, so 
that it has become impossible for us to secure any news about the daughter 
company which holds your representation. 

As far as circumstances permitted, we have done everything possible to enable 
the agencies in each count rv to continue business. As far as our supply of raw 
materials is concerned, we shall also be able to do so in the future. However, we 
are afraid that the circle of our customers will continually decrease with the longer 
duration of the conflict, in addition, the export regulations are now being handled 
more strictlv in this country, so that the export of your products, which all con- 
tain ingredients which are difficult to obtain, will meet with ever increasing diffi- 
culties. Naturally, we shall do our very t>est to master these difficulties also, and 
to comply with any demands made on us. 

We should like to refrain from a detailed description of the development of the 
business in this country, since you are informed in every detail from the monthly 
sales statements which you receive. In any case, we hope that we shall be able 
to carry on the local business also in the future. As far as supplies of raw ina- 
erials are concerned, we should absolutely be able to do so. All the other diffi- 
culties have, so far, been overcome and we hope that somehow they will also be 
olved in the future. 

Mr. Clayton. The basis for cooperation in the elimination of 
Axis-dominated companies was laid in the Rio de Janeiro Conference 
of January 1942. A resolution of that conference recommends the 
elimination of all commercial and financial intercourse between the 
Western Hemisphere and the Axis, and contemplated the elimination 
of “all other financial and commercial activities prejudicial to the wel- 
fare and security of the American Republics.” At the conference held in 
Washington in June and July of 1942, it was recommended that the 
business of any persons who were acting against the political and eco- 
nomic independence ok security of the American republics should be 
the object of blocking, occupation, intervention, forced transfer, or 
total liquidation. 
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The adoption of these recommendations was not empty phrase- 
making. The resolutions were followed by action in almost all of the 
other American republics. Some of the legislation which was drafted 
in these other republics was based upon United States legislation in 
the field or was drafted with the assistance of United States experts. 
The legislation adopted in most countries was extremely effective and 
thorough-going. 

Our missions* in Latin America have, of course, worked energetically 
and zealously in following the progress made under this legislation, 
in discussing individual cases with the commissions and working out 
with them particular methods of eliminating spearhead companies. 
In general, the policy has been to liquidate those spearhead firms 
whose disappearance would not injuriously affect the local economy. 
Whenever the enterpirse was essential to the local economy, the pro- 
cedure has usually been either to vest the business with all its assets 
in much the same way that the Alien Property Custodian has moved 
against enemy property in this country, or to force the undesirable 
owner to sell to satisfactory purchasers. 

A very good idea of what our goal has been and what has been 
actually accomplished can be gained from a list of the enterprises in 
the other American Republics which are regarded as spearhead in 
character and the progress which has been made toward their total 
and permanent elimination. Such a list, compiled on a country-to- 
country basis, has been offered as exhibit 7. 

An examination of this document will, I believe, support the con- 
clusion that encouraging results have been realized in the job of 
eliminating Axis spearhead firms in Latin America. We naturally 
expect to continue to press for the elimination of such firms in those 
countries where the task is not already substantially accomplished. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clayton, haven’t you found that these spear- 
head firms have been used wherever possible to build up distrust, in 
the Latin-American countries, of our motives in dealing with them? 

Mr. Clayton. Undoubtedly. • 

The Chairman. To build up the feeling that we are the colossus 
of the North, trying to take their business and exploit them? 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We found in some steel hearings, for instance, that 
early in the game German firms were buying inferior grades of steel 
from American companies and telling the South American Republics, 
“This isn't up to the steel we make, but this is w hat the United States 
passes off on you as the same quality steel — ” building up an idea that 
our companies were trying to cheat the South Americans in the steel 
dealings. 

Mr. Clayton. Oh, they did everything they could to discredit us 
politically and economically and commercially. 

The Department of State has, of course, given much thought to the 
possibility that some of these Axis spearheads will survive the pro- 
gram which I have described; and to the related possibility that somo 
of the former German owners may find ways to regain their control 
over enterprises from which they have been ousted. Steps have been 
taken to guard against these possibilities by the addition of para- 
graphs in the various national laws on the subject to the effect that 
the assets in question may be transferred only to a national of the 
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Looting reached its all-time low when gold was picked from tfie 
teeth of gas-chamber victims. A more subtle form of outright looting 
was outright “purchase” w ith occupation currency from fearful sellers. 

Since the flight of Axis capital is the most recent and covert phase 
of German ef Torts to achieve safe haven, you will understand that a 
great many cases are presently under active investigation, both in 
Germany and elsewhere, and that I must exercise care in mentioning 
names or localities. I should like, however, to illustrate some of the 
technics used to foster the flight of German economic power to neutral 
countries. 

1. In some countries, such as Switzerland, a bank account may be 
kept by number rather than by name, and heavy penalties face the 
banker who violates the secrecy rule and discloses the identity of the 
owner of the account. Transfers from a numbered account in one 
country to a numbered account in another country are extremely 
confusing, especially in view of the fact that the persons who are 
listed as the owners of the numbered accounts may themselves be 
only cloaks for others. 

2. Germans have aiso achieved foreign haven for flight capital bv 
preventing the normal repatriation of German foreign earnings. For 
example, the Deutsche Bank and Deutsche Orient Bank (Dresden 
Bank) branches located in Istanbul, Turkey, followed the polieyof 
accumulating in Turkey rather than transmitting to their parent 
company in Germany their annual profits during their last S years of 
operation. 

3. Another device for achieving the same result was that of building 
up credits for Germans in neutral countries by deferring the payment 
for German exports. We have reports that Germans have dumped 
goods in neutral countries, granting very liberal credit terms. Lest 
this be too obvious, a two-price system was used, whereby lower 
fictitious prices would be paid through the clearing at the time of 
importation and sale, wjiilc the difference between the fake juice and 
the real price would remain a postwar credit in favor of the German 
shipper. 

4. During the war years. German investment in neutral countries 
showed itself particularly disposed to enter concerns in which there 
was a substantial increment of neutral capital. It seems fairly obvi- 
ous that one reason for this was the expectation that in case of German 
disaster the neutral governments would be more reluctant to take, 
measures against such concerns than against those in which neutral 
interests were less involved. 

5. German liquid balances in neutral countries, particularly the 
earnings of Germans located in those countries, were frequently 
invested in income-producing real estate. This, again, is sympto- 
matic, for neutral reluctance to interfere with existing title to land at 
the instance of foreign states is based on inferences from the concept 
of sovereignty itself. Moreover, land cannot easily bo frozen in a 
blocked account. 

6. Finally, a very simple evasive tactic, time-tested by the last war, 
rests upon the short memory of man and his soon tiring of controlling 
Germany and Germans. The scheme was siinnlv to dispose of prop- 
erty by a written instrument, absolute on its face, but delivered on a 
secret, oral understanding that it would become void in 5 years or so. 
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Our reports indicate that the Germans as a general rule thought that 
5 years was enough time for this purpose. 

The Chairman. In other words, they would go through the motions 
of selling something and deliver a document with the understanding 
the title would vest back in the grantor, feeling that in time all efforts 
to control the transaction would die down and the grantor would not 
be molested? 

Mr. Clayton. That is right. 

A few concrete cases will illustrate the devices which the Germans 
have used. In a certain neutral country, the Gojanan electrical com- 
pany, Telefunken, bought a plant in the summer ol 1943. The plant 
was immediately modernized and enlarged. It now .has complete 
facilities for testing the most intricate short-wave radio equipment, 
and magnificiently equipped laboratories for research in the ultra 
short-wave and tone frequency field. As late as April of this year 
negotiations were in progress for the importation of skilled German 
technicians to work in this plant. 

In another neutral country, the Government was eager to encourage 
the growth of manufacturing in the national economy. A semi- 
official German organization presented a proposal to the government 
of this neutral country for the equipment and establishment of a 
technical school system. A representative of an Allied Government 
has seen the 5 volume dossier containing the German offers. The 
Germans proposed to supply a very large quantity of machinery and 
equipment for purposes of producton, research, and teaeliing. In 
addition, they proposed to construct a fully equipped plant for the 
production of machine tools. 

The acceptance of this offer bv the neutral government would have 
necessitated the employment of a large number of German teachers 
and technicians. The offer certainly did not arise out of simple 
commercial motives, for the Germans were willing to guarantee 
delivery within 3 months at the very time when German war industry 
was losing the battle of production. It seems clear that the plan was 
intended to establish a nucleus of German personnel and equipment 
beyond the reach of the Allies. 

Aircraft repair establishments in the same neutral country ordered 
certain specialized machines from German suppliers in 1941. They 
wore unable to obtain delivery until late in 1943, at which time they 
received, not the amount of equipment that they ordered, but five 
times as much. Much of this machinery, adaptable to the large- 
scale manufacture of airefaft, rests today in this neutral country, still 
uncrated. 

Germans in foreign countries, who have now' been cut off from their 
connections with German industry, may be expected to attempt to 
turn to United Nations trade as a means of preserving their position. 
They did this after the last war, and they have had some experience 
along these lines in this war. 

In one neutral country, Germans actually managed to derive large 
profits from the popularity and strong drawing pow'er of American 
motion pictures. Their scheme w r as ingenuous, and too long for 
recital here. They managed to conceal their dealings from the 
American producers tlirough a series of cloaks, and managed to get 
control of the exhibition rights of American films. 
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Tie arrangement was broken up by a vigilant American diplomatic 
mission, which used its control over the importation and distribution 
of American raw film stock to forestall the dubbing and copying of 
films whose exhibition rights the Germans had secured. 

The United Nations have been alive to German safehaven efforts 
throughout the war. As early as January 1943, we put the world on 
notice that we would not recognbe the validity of property transfers 
in enemy- occupied Europe based upon Axis acts of spoiliation. This 
declaration was subsequently broadened in the Gold Declaration of 
February 1944, and in resolutions of the Bretton Woods Conference 
and the Mexico City Conference. 

You doubtless remember, Mr. Chairman, that the Gold Declara- 
tion of February 1944 stated that the Germans had undoubtedly used 
up all the gold long since that they had at the beginning of the war, 
and whatever gold they were using now and thereafter, when the 
declaration was issued, would be looted and stolen gold, and all nations 
were put on notice it would be so regarded. The Germans did not 
have title to it. 

As the German position deteriorated, it became possible to bring 
greater pressure to bear on neutral countries. Our safehaven objec- 
tives were linked with our supply- purchase negotiations with neutral 
countries. 

I have introduced as exhibit 15 a model note addressed to a neutral 
country regarding our safehaven objectives. In general, the neutral 
governments were called upon to subscribe to the principles of the 
declarations and resolutions mentioned heretofore and were req nested 
to take the following implementing measures: (l) to freeze all Ger- 
man assets; (2) to investigate transactions since 1939 between persons 
subject to the laws of the particular country and persons in Axis or 
Aiis-eontrolled territory; (3) to make the results of these investiga- 
tions available to the United States Government; (4) to conduct a 
census to determine the extent of German ownership of assets located 
in the neutral country; and (5) to provide the United States with full 
information regarding persons of Axis nationality who entered the 
neutral country since 1939 and who are still there. 

So far our negotiations with the neutrals have resulted in the enact- 
ment of a Swiss law providing for the blocking of Gorman accounts and 
a census of German property; in the issuance of a Spanish decree pro- 
viding, among other things, for a general freezing control over the 
assets in Spain of the nationals of Axis or Axis-dominated countries; 
and in the enactment of a Portuguese decree similar to the Spanish 
but applicable only to German nationals. We are informed by our 
Legation in Stockholm that negotiations with Sweden are proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

Since this statement was prepared, Mr. Chairman, we have 
been informed that the Swedish Parliament is now considering a bill 
concerning these matters, but we have not yet received full particu- 
lars of the bill. 

With German assets now frozen in the European neutral countries 
and Allied investigating teams scouring Germany for evidence of the 
German side of safehaven transactions, it is expected that rapid and 
substantial progress will be made in isolating Germans from the 
economic power they have sought to njaintain through illegal move- 
ments in neutral countries. 
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A great deal, however, remains to be done. The Foreign Service 
abroad, and the Department of State and other interested agencies in 
Washington, will continue their efforts to obtain information outside 
of Germany regarding the nature and extent of German holdings, to 
press for neutral controls which will immobilize German interests 
without prejudicing their ultimate disposition, and to formulate and 
study the principles which should govern the final settlement, to the 
end of assuring that Germany may never again be able to mobilize 
external assets for aggressive purposes. 

I should like to turn now to the question of German participation in 
international cartels. The development of an effective policy on this 
question requires parallel action with respect to German domestic 
cartels and combines international combines in which German nation- 
als have an interest, and the treatment of German technological 
information. 

Our policy toward German participation in international cartels is 
governed by two considerations. The first arises from our general 
opposition to cartels as devices for the regulation of world trade. The 
second follows from our knowledge of the special uses to which Ger- 
many has put the international cartel system. 

Testimony previously presented to this committee and to other 
congressional committees has shown that the prewar cartel system was 
used by Germany as an instrument of political and economic aggres- 
sion. In our view the disarmament of Germany and the promotion of 
effective measures to prevent future military aggression by Germany 
requires that German participation in international cartels be promptly 
and effectively terminated, and that any future attempts to establish 
such relationships be prevented. 

To put this policy into effect, we are proposing immediate action 
along several lines. 

First, we propose to terminate German participation in all cartel 
contracts which fall within certain broadly defined classes. Secondly, 
we plan to require the registration of all international cartel agree- 
ments in effect in Germany at any time and for any period after 
January 1, 1933. Thirdly, we intend to press for the establishment 
of a system under which all international business communications to 
and from Germany would come under military government sur- 
veillance. 

The failure to adopt such precautions would not only jeopardize 
the success of our security policy, but would also enable German firms 
to effect concealed transfers of foreign property to cartel partners or 
affiliated interests abroad in order to frustrate seizure. 

It is a common observation that one country’s domination of an 
international cartel is facilitated when all of the producers within that 
country act in unison. Such united action may be, and usually is, a 
consequence of the rigid cartelization of the domestic economy, or of 
the ownership by combines of all or predominant parts of the produc- 
tion facilities of major industries. 

Consequently, the internal unification of the German economy will 
a wavs entail the threat that German economic strength may be 
wielded as a weapon of coercive power in international markets. 
Moreover, the concentration of business control in Germany would 
preserve the great economic and political power which rests in the 
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hands of those same industrialists who financed Hitler and supported 
him until it became clear that he had lost his great gamble. 

Those considerations have led us to the conclusion that German 
domestic cartels and other related German associations which have 
the character of cartels, such as economic groups, should be dis- 
solved by the military government authorities. 

The Chairman*. Mr. Clayton, did you know that in attempting to 
get coal, of which there is the most stringent shortage on tin* Kuro- 
pean continent at the present time, we have been unable to get the 
management of the individual mines to do anything unless we deal 
through the cartel? We have to deal through the domestic coal 
cartel of Germany in order to get skilled men for the mines. They 
seem to control every skilled technician and engineer and everything 
in Germany that has to do with the coal business, and we have had 
to go to their head offices in order to get anything done. 

Mr. Clayton. I am sure that is true. Of course, those mines are 
under the control of the military now. 

The Chairman. Yes; but it shows how closely knit the domestic 
coal cartel was when the cartel had taken the management of the 
mines away from the owners of the mines. The owner got the profit, 
but the cartel exercised management over the mines. 

Mr. Clayton. I am sure that is true. They were large exporters 
of coal, of course, always, and I am sure that the whole coal producing 
and distributing system was so closely integrated that you couldn't 
go outside of it and get any help at all in that country. 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Mr. Clayton. As I have already suggested, Germany’s position in 
international cartels, and the organization of her domestic economy 
through cartels and cartel-like organizations, is closely related to the 
existence within Germany of large business aggregates such as com- 
bines, communities of interest, and trusts. It would he unrealistic 
for us to advance a policy calling for a prohibition on German par- 
ticipation in international cartels, and dissolution of German domestic 
cartels, unless we were also prepared to deal with these other forms of 
business centralization. This problem is receiving our serious atten- 
tion, to the end that decisive action may be taken to eliminate the 
dangers of German corporate combination. 

Although this aspect of the problem has been inadequately pub- 
licized, it has seemed to many of us that Germany's successful pene- 
tration of foreign economic systems has been achieved through the 
control of international corporate combines as often as through par- 
ticipation in international cartels. It is our view that continued 
German participation in such combines involves tin* same dangers to 
future security as does German participation in international cartels, 
and we take the view that equally firm defensive action is necessary 
in this field. 

The first steps toward the dissolution of German intermit ion d com- 
bines have already been taken. The various nations at war with 
Germany have vested or reduced to their control German interests in 
properties within their jurisdiction. Furthermore, we have reason to 
anticipate that properties in which German nationals have an interest 
and which are located in countries not at war with Germany v ill be 
claimed by the appropriate Allied Powers either in the name of the 
74241 — 45 — pt. 2 4 
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Allied Control Council or the Allied Reparations Commission. Thus, 
the financial and corporate interests of German nationals located out- 
side of Germany either have been seized or will be subject to seizure. 

I should like now to turn to certain questions related to German 
technological information and scientific research. If we are pre- 
pared to acknowledge that German research and scientific develop- 
ment have been important in the past, we must also be prepared to 
draw the obvious conclusion that the exclusive possession or control 
of certain kinds of advanced technology by German nationals involves 
a possible danger to our security and provides German nationals with 
important assets which in the past have induced other parties to join 
them in international cartel arrangements. 

Our intentions with respect to German research and scientific 
information may be summarized as follows: 

1. We intend to secure the full disclosure of all existiiig German 
technology and invention for the benefit of the United Nations. 

2. Through seizure bv the governments of the United Nations of 
German-owned patent rights on inventions developed before and 
during the war, we shall be able to withhold from German nationals 
the usual technological assets which have proved to be the main 
inducements for other parties to join the Germans in international 
cartel arrangements. 

3. We intend to allow organized research and invention in Germany 
during the period of militar\ occupation only when we arc fully 
satisfied that such research will not contribute to Germany’s future 
war potential. 

The foregoing discussion summarizes our view of the problems raised 
by. German cartels, combines, and technology, and indicates in broad 
terms the action we are taking and which we propose to take. We are, 
I believe, alive to the importance of these questions as they affect 
our national defense, and the protective measures to which we are 
committed have an important place in our broader program to 
checkmate German plans for a rebirth of German economic and 
military power. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clayton, I have a few questions. 

Can you tell the subcommittee how the Banco Aleman Trans- 
atlantic of Montevideo acted as an intermediary for the contributions 
of German-owned firms in Uruguay to Nazi institutions and propa- 
ganda in that country? 

Mr. Clayton. -That bank, Mr. Chairman, seems to have been the 
spearhead of all German activities in that country, and we have here a 
pretty complete list of the many different organizations, political and 
economic, national and private, which carried accounts in that bank. 

The exhibit shows, for example, that the funds which were deposited 
there from abroad for the German Legation rose from a total of about 
$28,000 in 1936 to a total of $590,000 in 1941. The exhibit shows, for 
example, the listed transactions between the Banco Aleman Trans- 
atlantico and the German Legation which did not pass through the 
Bank of the Republic control, the majority of which were affected as 
sales of bills by means of cash transactions, in which the name of the 
Legation did not figure — numerous transactions in 1939, 1940) and 
on through 1941. 
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The two letters which are filed here as exhibit 2 were written in the 
form of reports made by the Argentine subsidiary of the Bayer indus- 
try in Germany, and indicate that this subsidiary was in the nature 
of a kind of parent organization of the Latin-American countries and 
was coordinating their activities and taking actions to help one out to 
get one to help the other, and so on. 

The Chairman. Isn’t it a fact, also, that when the blockade made 
it difficult to get shipments, they endeavored to act through their 
cartel associates or former cartel associates in the United States to 
get American goods, which they relabeled, to supply their market 
there? 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Bayer, particularly, played a large part in that in 
the matter of drugs, taking American goods and selling them as Ger- 
man goods in South America? 

Mr. Clayton. I understand that was done whenever they could. 

The Chairman. These letters tend to show that Argentina was in 
the center of these activities, particularly during the war period and 
just before the war. I am not saying that as a reflection on the 
Argentine people, but that Germany centered her activities in Argen- 
tina more than any place else. 

Mr. Clayton. It certainly shows it in this case. There was a cer- 
tain laxity of Argentine controls which contributed to the success of 
that policy, of course, and it would have been natural if that were not 
the situation in the beginning, that as time progressed it would more 
and more get to be the case. 

The Chairman. For instance, quoting from one part of one of the 
Bayer letters: f 

The sister firm in this country — 
that has to do with the Colombian Bayer firm — 

has* been under (he direct control of a Government intervener since the beginning 
of 1942 and can openly carry on normal business in a relatively unhindered 
manner. 

It is a rather interesting comment, I think. 

Would you not agree that this document shows that at least in 
certain instances, intervention is a totally inadequate method of 
combating Nazi economic pressure? 

Mr. Clayton. Oh, yes; intervention has proved a pretty feeble 
effort to control. 

The Chairman. Frequently intervention furnishes a cloak under 
which to operate? 

Mr. Clayton. It could easily do it; yes. 

The Chairman. I have had prepared a summary of your exhibit 
No. 7 on the elimination of enemy interests in spearheads of Axis 
economic penetration. I would like to introduce thc,summary in the 
record at this point. It shows the extent of elimination, and shows 
that in certain countries like Brazil we have been very successful, 
while in others we have not been so successful. 
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(The summary follows:) 


The elimination of enemy interest* in spearheads of Axis economic penetration 



Spearheads 

completely 

eliminated 

Spearhead* 
in process of 
elimination 

Spearheads 
m u Mrh no 
action or 

noiiellminn- 

tion action 
has been 
taken to date 

Argentina .... 

0 

4 

104 

Bolivia 1 

A 

12 

Brazil , 

4a 

|H 

0 

Chile 

*>■» 

23 ' 

10 

Colombia 1 

4 

w 

10 

Coeta Rica . 

« 

0 ] 

0 

Dominican Republic.- 

n I 

Ecuador _ 

10 

II 

2 

Guatemala 


<!"•» 

0 

Haiti... 


0 . 

0 

Honduras >. 1 


Ill 

3 

3 

3 

Mexico 

N icaragua 

1|| 


Panama 1 


0 

0 

Paraguay ;. 



& 

4 

0 

Peru 

El Salvador 



Uruguay 1 

(1 


27 

Venezuela 



5 


The Chairman. Do you care to comment on the summary, Mr. 
Clayton? 

Mr. Clayton. One comment appears to me to he desirhblo, and 
that is, in the case of Guatemala you will note 272 spearhead concerns 
in process of elimination. That large number is due a pood deal to 
the fact that the coffee business in Guatemala is nearly altogether in 
the hands of the Germans, and each separate coffee plantation is listed 
as an entity or as a spearhead company, so that accounts for it. 

The Chairman. So in the case of Guatemala the situation is not 
as bad as it first appears. 

Mr. Clayton. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Are there any other countries where such a condi- 
tion exists? 

Mr. Clayton. I believe not. I think this tabulation which you 
have had prepared makes a pretty pood record on what has been accom- 
plished in this work. You have to bear in mind, Senator, that the 
situation in these countries, as I said in my statement, is entirely 
different from what it is in the United States. In some of these coun- 
tries, German interests have almost a dominating part in the economy 
of the country, and if at any moment you would have eliminated all 
of them you could almost have stopped the economy of the country 
in some cases. 

The Chairman. One of the causes for that dominance was the fact 
that many of our American corporations doing business in Latin 
America, instead of establishing their own agencies, dealt with German 
agencies; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Clayton. A good many of them did. 

The Chairman. That gave Germany American money to draw on 
through those agencies, and American material to dispose of through 
the agencies, and the Latin American didn’t realize he was really get- 
ting American material. That could largely be eliminated if we could 
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get our companies to set up their own agencies there and deal directly 
with Latin America, could it not? 

Mr. Clayton. Mr. Chairman, a program along that very line was 
started here as early as the fall of 1940, and a mission was sent down 
and a thorough survey and investigation was made and efforts were 
made to get representation changed in Latin-American countries of 
American interests. A good deal of success was achieved. Of course, 
it was a very difficult question. 

Certainly before we got into the war it was extremely difficult, 
because in many cases the only sales agencies in these countries were 
German, and to replace them meant that American concerns would 
have to send their own people down and establish their own agencies, 
and in some cases the volume of their business didn’t justify it. ' 

The Chairman. And because the average European is somewhat 
of a linguist, it was easier for Germany to staff those agencies with 
people who could speak the language. It was more difficult for us 
to get people who could speak the language and knew South American 
business customs to go in there. 

Mr. Clayton. That is very true. 

The Chairman. Would it not be to our advantage to train our 
people so that we can more fully staff foreign agencies? 

Mr. Clayton. There is no doubt of it, and a good deal is being 
done in that direction. As you probably know, there is a semi- 
governmental agency in operation now which is training foreigners in 
this country in our wavs, which I think is a very useful thing. It is 
called an International Training Administration, and it is conducted 
largely with private funds, some Government funds. In time it will 
probably be conducted entirely by private funds. They arc bringing 
the young men of other countries here who want to get training in 
American technology and American ways of industry and commerce, 
and they are placing them in business concerns throughout the country. 
They get their training and learn the American ways, and I think it is 
a very useful thing. 

The Chairman. I think so, too. 

Mr. Clayton. We are doing more all the time in training our own 
young men, too, for foreign service. There is a new school established 
here in Washington, the Foreign Service Educational Foundation. 

The Chairman. I think that is a very good start, but all that must 
be expanded tremendously if we are going to take advantage of inter- 
national conditions. 

Mr. Clayton. We must. It is highly important. 

The Chairman. One thing I have noted about bringing boys in 
from other countries, they often want to stay here after they have 
been trained. 

Mr. Clayton. Oftentimes they do, but they find opportunities in 
their own country very good after they get training here for a year or 
18 months. 

The Chairman. Would you agree that with the defeat of Germany, 
through vesting by Allied authorities of German-owned corporations 
at their home offices, we would be in a position by direct legal means to 
require the elimination of all known German interests in Latin 
America? I don’t like to say “require”; I would say to “effect,” 
rather, through cooperation with the Latin-American countries. 
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Mr. Clayton. Just what the legal situation is and what our legal 
rights are there, I don't know. They probably vary with different 
sets of conditions, but undoubtedly you know that we are occupying 
Germany, and our military people will have access to the records there, 
and they can put themselves or put us in a position to do a much 
better job in this matter than we were in before, and that is a matter, of 
course, of very active consideration; we are doing that very thing right 
now, getting all the information we can about these foreign countries. 

The Chairman. Don't you think it is of vital importance for us to 
get copies of those records for study in order that we may know how to 
deal with the situation? I believe it is one of the most vital things we 
have going on over there. 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, sir, our military are instructed to get all that 
information they can and send it to us. 

The Chairman. Do you know from your records what, if any. 
countries have protested against the continued use of the Proclaimed' 
List? 

Mr. Clayton. I don't think I would like to say, if you don't mind, 
Mr. Chairman. I hate to bring these names in and make invidious 
comparisons. Of course, a good many countries, for the reasons I 
have mentioned, don't particularly like the Proclaimed List because it 
interferes very greatly with their trade, and, as I say, in a good many 
cases German nationals and German companies of one kind or another 
form such a large part of the commerce and the industry and the 
economy of the country , t banking concerns, insurance companies, and 
what have you; it has worked very considerable hardship on a good 
many of these companies to cooperate with us to the extent they have, 
and I think they are deserving of a great deal of credit for what they 
have done. 

The Chairman. One of our troubles was that for a long time we 
didn't have the shipping to make complete replacements of what the 
Proclaimed List enumerated. 

Mr. Clayton. That is undoubtedly true. 

The Chairman.' The sinkings in the Caribbean and the fact that we 
needed so much of our shipping elsewhere kept us from getting in and 
taking over that market. 

Mr. Clayton. That is undoubtedly true, yes, sir. It was very 
serious in 1942 and 1943. 

The Chairman. It is interesting to note that Argentina has elimi- 
nated no spearheads. There are four in process of elimination and 1 04 
in which nothing has been done as yet. Argentina practically had a 
German-dominated economy at the outbreak of the war, did it not? 

Mr. Clayton. I couldn't sav that that was a fact, Mr. Chairman, 
but it Was certainly a very important part of the economy. The 
German interests formed a very important part. 

Senator Murray. I understand that they used to subsidize educa- 
tion of citizens of Argentina in Germany and used to send military 
people from Argentina over to Germany for education. 

Mr. Clayton. That is done a good deal, Senator Murray, from a 
good many of those countries down there, and the Germans con- 
tributed in many cases to the expense. . It was done very largely from 
South-American countries. Their young men would go and get 
education in German universities, and things of that kind. The 
German Government carried on a great deal of that sort of activity 
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Senator Murray. In that way they gained very powerful control 
over the culture of the country. 

Mr. Clayton. They gained a great influence, there is no doubt 
of it. 

The Chairman. I have heard that practically every German 
embassy and consular office in South America ran schools, and that 
children of the leaders of the South American countries were per- 
mitted to go to those schools which were ostensibly run for the 
education of the children of the German group. Do your records 
show anything on that? 

Mr. Clayton. .Yes; that has been true in several countries. 

I called attention to the fact that the Banco Aleman of Uruguay 
had paid out so-called subsidies to German schools in 6 or 7 years 
amounting to nearly $500,000. 

The Chairman. Of course, there is another feature. At the end 
of World War I, the younger German officers were sent out on missions 
to the South American countries, even as far north as Mexico, to 
train their armies. I think that was a voluntary service on the part 
of Germany, and naturally they worked their way into the confidence 
of those people. 

I would like to auote from page 8 of your long statement these 
words: “Withdrawal” (that is, withdrawal of the Proclaimed List from 
a country) — 

/ 

does not imply in any way a whitewashing of all tho persons taken from the list. 
It does not mean that a particular German national # who has been on tho list for 
2 or 3 years has suddenly changed his stripes. * 

If, then, the withdrawal of the list might still leave in operation 
German-dominated firms, what safeguards would you propose to 
prevent tho continuance and growth of Nazi influence? 

Mr. Clayton. I think this, Mr. Chairman, refers mostly to what 
we would call small fry that didn’t amount to very much. 

The Chairman. Like all the coffee plantations in Guatemala? 

Mr. Clayton. Maybe not even as important as that, but small 
fellows, individuals, largely, that might be spreading German propa- 
ganda that didn't amount to very much. \\e wouldn’t take off of 
anv list of spearheads, any big concern. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not tho withdrawal of 
the list from any South American country is under consideration in 
the Department? 

Mr. Clayton. The complete withdrawal? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Clayton. I am informed that it is not under consideration, 
Mr. Chairman. Of course, you know that we have had an under- 
standing with these countries that as they become more proficient in 
exercising the necessary controls themselves and taking the necessary 
measures, we will reduce the lists and reduce our activities in the 
matter 

The Chairman. As they take over? 

Mr. Clayton. As the}' take over, und in some cases we have had 
such fine cooperation and effective cooperation — 1 will put it that 
way — that we have felt justified in considerably reducing the size 
of the list. 
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The Chairman. Would it be diplomatic to name any of the coun- 
tries that have been giving us such good cooperation, or is that best 
left off the record? 

Mr. Clayton. 1 would rather not do that, Mr. Chairman. Of 
course, this list that you have is pretty good. 

Dr. Schimmel. Mr. Clayton, I gather from your earlier statements 
that you get the greatest pressure to end the Proclaimed List from 
those countries where the German industry is most important, and 
that seems to me to be very significant if any consideiation is given to 
eliminating these Proclaimed Lists at the request of the various 
South American countries. 

Mr. Clayton. 1 don’t believe we have had any very great pressure 
to eliminate the list completely. In some cases. I can say that the 
countries themselves have taken the position that they would like 
not to see that done, that they want the list continued and want us 
to help in every way we can to control the activities of these firms. 

Dr. Schimmel. Mr. Clayton, you spoke earliei of the injury which 
was done to the economy of some of these countries by the Proclaimed 
List because of the prominence of German industry there. The re- 
moval of the Proclaimed List would, of course, remedy that injury, 
but it would leave German industry there intact. 

Mr. Clayton. That is correct. 

Dr. Schimmel. Don’t you think we ought to go slowly and make 
sure we have a real replacement program as the shipping increases and 
as the supply of material increases? 

Mr. Clayton. Indeed I do. I think that we don’t want to he too 
quick to remove names from the lists or to kill the list entirely, or 
anything of that kind. I think we have to be pretty deliberate about 
that and make sure that we are right before we do it. 

It isn’t possible to separate the German industrial and commercial 
and financial hierarchy from the German political machine. It is all, 
according to my view, pretty much one and the same thing. We 
want to take every measure that we can, every reasonable measure, 
to see that Germany cannot again begin to make war, and she un- 
doubtedly was being greatly helped in both World Wars, World War I 
and World W ar II, by her penetration of these other neutral countries 
and the aid and help that she has gotten from the existence of banking 
and insurance and commercial and industrial interests in those 
countries. 

The Chairman. It is difficult to say whether German industry 
dominated the Government, or the Government dominated business. 

Mr. Clayton. Under the Hitler regime it was practically one 
thing. 

The Chairman. Let me sketch what I think we could do. Say 
there is a manufacturing company in New England that makes 
machetes. They should study the need for machetes in South Amer- 
ica. They should send their own men to South America. Their 
label on machetes could easily become the only one accept able to 
South American users because of the quality of the American item. 
But the need would have to be studied, and an item designed to 
fill the need. 

Mr. Clayton. Undoubtedly we must, and I think we will. I think 
we will give a great deal more attention to foreign trade in the future 
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than we have in the past. The reason the Gormans got such impor- 
tant interests in these different countries abroad and made such 
great progress is not because they were smarter than we were or 
that they could do things, make things better than we; it was not 
that, at all; it was just that it was more essential for them to do it 
than it was for us. We had such a large domestic trade that our 
people didn’t give the same interest to business abroad that the 
Germans had to give, and I think in the future we will give a great 
deal more attention than we have in the past. 

The Chairman. In, other words, we are sort of like the hibernating 
bear; we could live on our own fat, practically, and didn’t need to 
go abroad. 

Mr. Clayton. Wc realize the importance of it, I think, now, and 
I think we will go abroad more than before. 

The Chairman. To get back to the safehaven activities of the 
Department, it seems to mo that they are crucial in eliminating the 
Nazi influence. In regard to these Bayer stock certificates and these 
numbered bank accounts, from what I can see — and I want to ask 
you if I am right — if an American could legitimately invest in a lot 
of these certificates through some bank that is neutral, then we faco 
the situation of our Reparations Commission having to decide as 
between the true owners and the people who bought in good faith 
and put out their good money. It makes a very dangerous situation 
for tlie Reparations Commission to settle. 

Mr: Clayton. It makes a dangerous proposition for the fellow 
who figures on investing his money, too. He had better be very 
careful. 

The Chairman. What I am getting at is this: Is the safehaven 
thing sufficiently publicized to American investors; is the effort to 
stop that strong enough to keep them from using their system to 
get American credits? . 

Mr. Clayton. Maybe not. We ought to consider that, I think. 

The Chairman. It seems to me it is very crucial to peace and war. 

Mr. Clayton. Of course, you know I am reminded that the 
Foreign Funds Control is pretty effective in stopping that kind of 
transaction. 

Dr. Schimmel. That is, once you discover it? 

Mr. Clayton. Yes. 

Dr. Schimmel. The purpose of the safehaven program is to dis- 
cover the situation and then the Treasury Department can move in 
and tell the investors about it. 

The Chairman. I ran into the numbered bank account matter in 
Frankfurt. All kinds of loot, women’s rings and brooches, and even 
fillings removed from victims’ teeth, had been deposited under num- 
bers at Frankfurt. Apparently we have been unable so far to locate 
the code which would reveal the name of the criminal who deposited 
the loot under a number. 

Mr. Clayton. Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. Oliver to explain 
the operation of the Foreign Funds Control in respect to preventing 
the matter which we discussed. 

Mr. C. T. Oliver (Acting Chief, Division of Economic Security 
Controls. State Department). 1 just wish to mention that no American 
investor could buy slock in a neutral corporation without a license 
from the Treasury Department ab initio. That would have to be 
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dome before the American could invest, so it is not a question of a 
technical transaction already done, but it is stopping one before it 
begins. 

The Chairman. In other words, I must get a certificate from the 
Treasury Department before I can make the investment? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes. 

Senator Murray. I was going to inquire what program, if any, 
is under consideration to enable the small business concerns of this 
country to get into South American trade. Is there anv program of 
setting up an agency in South American countries that would furnish 
information, for instance, to American concerns of what demand 
there would be for their products, and so forth? 

Mr. Clayton. I think, Senator Murray, that the Department of 
Commerce has information of that kind that is available and is col- 
lecting it all the time, so that it is available to small business concerns 
that want to expand their markets for their products. 

Senator Murray. Of course, the Germans were able to get in 
there and get such a powerful control because theii Government 
assisted them, backed them up in their efforts. 

Mr. Clayton. That is true, more, perhaps, than the government 
of any other country. 

Senator Murray. The State Department has not taken any special 
interest nor intends to promote any program for the purpose of assist- 
ing small business concerns directly in this field? 

Mr. Clayton. No, sir, I don’t think we have any program, any 
actual program, for assisting them. Of course, we will be glad to 
assist anyone that we can in any way, but I think the logical depart- 
ment. the department where they can get the information about the 
markets, and that sort of thing, quickest, is from the Department of 
Commerce. I know that they have been making a very extensive 
investigation about markets, and so on, with that object in mind. 

Senator Murray. And furnishing that information to the business 
concerns? 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clayton, isn’t it a fact that Commerce, Treas- 
ury, and other departments have representatives in each Embassy? 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, sir; we have commercial attaches at each 
Embassy, who send information to us, and we send it over to the 
Commerce Department. 

The Chairman. And you have Treasury representatives in a lot of 
them, too, don’t you? 

Mr. Clayton. In a good many of them, yes, sir. There is a large 
mass of that information that is already collected and is being cur- 
rently collected. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else you have, Mr. Clayton? 

Mr. Clayton. I don’t believe so. Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Schimmel. 1 have one question. Will there be an increase in 
the number of commercial attaches in order to meet the need which 
Senator Murray has outlined, that is, to obtain better information in 
this country on the economic opportunities for American business in 
South America? 

Mr. Clayton. I think wc have excellent information now, that 
comes up all the time. I don’t know that there would be any better 
job that could be done than is being done at the present time. 
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Dr. Schimmel. Then the German penetration in South America 
was not a matter of their having superior informational facilities? 

Mr. Clayton. No. 

Dr. Schimmel. We must, rather, develop additional techniques for 
the promotion of trade? 

Mr. Clayton. With the Germans it was not a matter of information, 
it was largely a matter of necessity. I mean, they had to have foreign 
trade, they had to export in order to live. The country has, as you 
know, very little natural resources. The only natural resources of. 
any consequence that they have are coal and potash, and they had to 
export manufactured goods in order to acquire the raw materials that 
they needed in their economic life, in their industry, and foreign trade 
was an absolute necessity for the Germans. 

Dr. Schimmel. That is, it was a necessity if they wore to be a 
dominant world power? It would not be a necessity for a peaceful 
Germanv which may be projected for the future? 

Mr. Clayton. They had to do it if they were going to be an indus- 
trial nation, and that is what they set out to be, and of course the harm 
of the whole thing was, as I said a moment ago, that they used all of 
that to promote their political ambitions as well, and so closely knit 
the whole thing together in national politics and international trade, 
commerce, finance, insurance, industry, and everything, that you 
couldn't separate them. 

Dr. Schimmel. Can you afford to gamble that they will change their 
spots in the next 10 or 20 years? 

Mr. Clayton. I wouldn't gamble that they would, at all. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Clayton, I would like to ask if you think 
this country would eventually get into that situation that you de- 
scribed prevailed in Germany. 

Mr. Clayton. Not as long as we are a democracy, Senator, I don't 
think we would. 

Senator Murray. If we made this country totally an industrial 
nation, manufacturing, having foreign trade, and not having de- 
veloped our own raw material resources ana maintained as much as 
possible our supply of raw materials from our country, wouldn't we 
eventually get into the situation that Germany was in? 

Mr. Clay-ion. I doubt it, Senator. It would take a long, long time, 
because we have so much more of natural resources than the Germans 
have in their country that I doubt it. It would be a long, long time 
before we would be so much dependent in order to maintain our in- 
dustrial supremacy on outside help, as the Germans were — outside 
trade, I should say, os the Germans were. 

I think that more and more we will go in for foreign trade, and T 
think we should. 

Senator Murray. Do you think that your present trade policies 
would eventually bring about serious injury to such as the wool busi- 
ness in this country, the wool trade? 

Mr. Clayton. No, sir; I don’t think that that will happen. That 
gets into the discussions we had on the reciprocal trade agreements 
program, of course. 

Senator Murray. Of course, if we greatly reduce the duties on wool, 
wouldn’t that mean that the wool producers in this country would 
eventually go out of business? 
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Mr. Clayton. It conceivably would, hut we are committed on 
that, Senator Murray, as you know, not to take any action which 
will seriously endanger any American industry or any segment of 
American agriculture or labor. The President himself, as you know, 
wrote a letter to Speaker Sam Rayburn in which lie said that that sort 
of action would not take place under bis administration. 

Senator Murray. It is going to be a very oilfield t thing for you to 
control, it seems to me. If you greatly reduce the duties, there won't 
be enough incentive in this country to continue an industry such as 
the wool industry, if it was going to have such a small margin of profit ; 
it wouldn’t justify them in continuing if they were going to la* in 
such competition. 

Mr. Clayton. I take it, Senator, that the commitment obligates 
us not to take any actions in respect of reduction in duties which would 
seriously endanger any American industry or segment of agriculture, 
as, for example, the wool producing business. 

Senator Murray. And it is the same with reference to minerals 
and metals, I suppose. 

Mr. Clayton. I think it would be the same with respect to any 
commodity or any article. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clayton, thank you very much for the very 
careful work that has been done on this. We appreciate it very much. 

(The following exhibits were handed to the reporter by the com- 
mittee counsel, and follow: Axis replacement and proclaimed list pro- 
gram in Latin America: Exhibits 1, 2, 3. 4. 5. 0, 7, S. 9. 10, 11. Safe- 
haven program; exhibits 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17.) 

The Chairman. We will recess now, and we w iil have another meet- 
ing at 10:30 tomorrow, when Mr. Crowley will be here, in room 357. 

(Whereupon, at 12 m., the .hearing recessed until 10:30 a. m., 
Tuesday, June 26, 1945.) 


Exhibit No. 1 

Summary of the Findings of a Report on tiie Examination of the Affairs 

of the German Transatlantic Bank (Banco Aleman Tiiansatlam ico) 

in Montevideo 

I. Accounts were opened in the Banco Transatlatif ico Aleman in the names of 
the following organizations regarded as of active political elm racier, "admitting 
the new undisputed principle that the whole organization of Third Reich institu- 
tionalism is fundamentally a function of Nazi political intent tin spite of the 
social aims, apparent from their titles and objects, in ju\iapoM« ion with winch 
politics rank in greater or lesser degree, abroad as in Germany due to the policy 
of conquest).” 

1. “Deutsche Zentralstelle, Hilfksasse” (Punto Central Aleman do la Caja 
de Ayuda — German Center, Mutual Aid). 

2. “Deutsche Zentralstelle, Garantiefonds” (Punto Central Aleman del Fondo 
de Garantia — German Center Guarantee Fund). 

3. “Nationalsocialistische Vc.lkswohlfahrt in Uruguay” (Oreani/acion de 
Beneficencia del Partido Nacional Socialist a Aleman en el Uruguay— National 
Socialist Peoples Welfare in Uruguay). 

4. “Nationalsocialistische, Yolkswohlfahrt in Uruguay, Cuenta C.” (Orgnn- 
izacion de Beneficencia del Partido Nacional Socialist a en el Uruguay, Ceunta 
C. — National Socialist. Peoples Welfare in Uruguay, Account C.) 

5. “Nationalsocialistische Yolkswohlfahrt in Uruguay. Gamut iefonds” (Organ- 
izacion de Beneficencia del Partido Nacional Socialist.*! Aleman en el Uruguay, 
Fondo de Garantia — National Socialist Peoples Welfare in Uruguay, Guaranty 
Fund). 
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0. “Nationalsocialistischc Volkswohlfahrt in Uruguay, Raufond Kinderheim” 
(Organizacion do Beneficencia del Partido Nacional Socialista Aleman en el 
Uruguay, Fondo para Hogar Infnntil — National Socialist Peoples Welfare in 
Uruguay, Children's Home Building Fund). 

7. German Legal i:,n, “Fuersorge" (Legacion Alemana, Cuenta Beneficencia. — 
Relief Fund Account. 

8. German Legation, “Baufond Kinderheini” (Children’s Home Building 
Fundi. 

9. German Legation, “Deutsche Sammlung” (Colecta Alemana — German 
Collection). 

10. “Vcrband Deutscher Vereine in Uruguay” (Federacion de las Sociedades 
Alemanas en el Uruguay — Federation of German Associations in Uruguay). 

11. “ Verband Deutscher Vereine in Uruguay No. 2” (Federacion de las Soci- 
edades Alemanas en el Uruguay No. 2 — Federation of German Associations in 
Uruguay No. 2). 

12. “Federacion de las Sociedades Alemanas en el Uruguay, Fondo de Rescrva” 
(Federation of German Associations in Uruguay, Reserve Fund). 

13. “Federacion de las Sociedades Alemanas en el Uruguay, Socorro para 
necesitados No. 1” (Federation of German Associations in Uruguav, Poor Ueljef 
No. 1). 

14. “ Federacion de las Sociedades (Alemanas en el Uruguay, Socorro para neccsi- 
tados No. 2” (Federation of German Associations in Uruguay, Poor Relief No. 2). 

15. “Federacion de las Sociedades Alemanas en el Uruguay, Socorro para necesi- 
tados No. 3” (Federation of German Associations in Uruguay, Poor Relief No. 3). 

16. “ Winterhilfswerk 1936-1939” (Obra de avuda de Invicrno 1936-39 — Winter 
Help Work 1936-39). 

17. “Federacion dc las Sociedades Alemanas en el Uruguay" (Federation of 
German Associations in Uruguay). 

18. (Number omitted.) 

19. “ Nacionalsocialistische Deutsche Arbeiter Partei, Stuetzpunkt ‘Obra rio 
Negro'” (Partido Nacional Socialista Obrcro Aleman, Punto de Apoyo Obra 
R. Negro — German National Socialist I.abor Party, Support Point at Rio Negro 
works). 

20. “Nacionalsocialistische Deutsche Arbeiter Partei, Landockreis Uruguay" 
(Partido Nacional Socialista Obrcro Aleman, Circulo territorial Uruguay — 
German National Socialist Labor Workers’ Party Uruguay Territorial Circle). 

21. “Nacionalsocialistische Deutsche Arbeiter Partei, Kamaradschaft” (Parti- 
do Nacional Socialists Obrcro Aleman, Agrupacion dc Camaradas — German 
National Socialist Workers’ Party, Comradeship Society). 

22. “ Auslandsorganisation dor N. S. D. A. P. iAudesgruppe Uruguay" (Organ- 
izacion en el Fxtranjero del Partido Nacional Socialista Obrcro Aleman, Agru- 
pacion territorial Uruguay — ForeignOrganization of the N. S. D. A. P. Uruguay 
Territorial Group). 

23. “Deutsche Arbeitsfront, Auslandsorganisation, Ortsgruppc Montevideo" 
(Frcnte Aleman de Trabajo, organization en el Fxtranjero, Agrupacion local 
Montevideo — German I*abcr Front, Foreign Organization, Montevideo District 
Group). 

24. “Deutsche Arbeitsfront, Auslandsorganisation, 1938” (Frcnte Aleman dc 
Trabajo, organization en al Fxtranjero, 1938 — German Labor Front, Foreign 
Ortaiiizat ion. 1938 ) . 

The foregoing all considered by the investigating auditor as political accounts. 

II. The report draws attention to the following accounts and transactions 
which are described “as if not exclusively political, excite comment as being con- 
nected with the Nazi organization for political purposes.” 

Account “Deutscher Schulvcroiii” (Sociedad Fscolar Alemana — German School 
Society). 

Account “Deutscher Schule Palermo” (Fscucla Alemana Palermo — Palermo 
German School). 

Account “Hans Tessdorf y'o Luisa Will de Tessdorf.” It is believed that Herr 
Tessdorf exercises the functions of schoolmaster at Rincon del Bonete (site of the 
hydroelectric works of Rio Negro) and is associate! with the financing of Siemens 
Bauunion and G. F. O. P. F. 

Account “Max Schmidt lein.” Engineer Herr Schmidt lein acted as the osten- 
sible agent of the Consort ium of German Companies effecting the hydroelectric 
works of Rio Negro, in their subventions to the political organization of National 
Socialism in Uruguay. 

Account “Walter Seidlitz.” Herr Seidlitz held the* Transocoan agency or acted 
as its agent, and the account shows remittances to his credit from Berlin by the 
I>. U. B. (Deutsche Uborsc-eischc Bank). 
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Letter from the “Deutsche Uberseeische Bank” (Banco Aicinan Transatlantico 
de Berlin). Crediting subvention in favor of Engineer Otto Klein, and later in 
the name of his wife, for account of the Reich Committee for Translation of Ger- 
man Standards. osj 

Letter to the firm, Muenchmaver & Co., of Hamburg, stating that by telegraphic 
order of the D. U. B. the sum of S25.191.S5. which had boon credited to them by 
order of Bayer & Co., of Montevideo, is debited for delivery to the German lega- 
tion. Attention is called to this transaction which calls for investigation under 
the payments agreement with Germany, localise of its bearing upon the financing ' 
of funds for the German legation in Uruguay. 

Letter appearing on the files, amongst correspondence from Nazi political or- 
ganizations. in which the head of the Uruguay Territorial Circle of the 
X. S. D. A. P. acknowledges receipt of a pecuniary contribution for the payment 
of the wireless broadcast effected on the occasion of Mussolini’s visit to Berlin 
(letter bears date September 24. 1937). 

Letter appearing on the files, amongst others from Nazi i>olitical organizations, 
in which Engineer Otto Klein requests that his address and his account for recep- 
tion of funds be kept secret. 

III. In regard to the direct connection of the bank with the Nazi Government 
and its condition as virtually an official organization or dependency, the reporter’s 
comment is as follows: 

The following letter appears on the files of the bank: “The speech of the Reich 
Minister I)r. Gocbbels made on tabor Party Day 1937, The Truth about Spain, 
appeared in pamphlet form in nearly all languages. We have received 100 copies 
in the Spanish language (I.a verdad sobre Espana) for distribution to our agencies, 
and we nave sent them under separate cover 15 copies for due distribution.” 

Proof exists that the National Socialist tabor Party, Foreign Organization, 
Uruguay Territorial Circle, was on May 1, 1939 raised to the category of Terri- 
torial Group, according to headed letter paper signed “Julius Dalldorf.” chief of 
the Territorial group, after the ceremonial “Heil Hitler.” Proof also exists that 
the German Legation, in the superior official organ of the Third Reich in l riiguav, 
acting with supreme authority, that it orders and disposes that the German bank, 
as agent of the political treasury, shall effect all transfers from accounts of the 
various Nazi organizations, and a letter from Verband Deutscher Vendue in 
Uruguay (Federation of German Societies in Uruguay) by which, under date 
September 11. 1941, the will of the Legation is obeyed with res|x*ct to such trans- 
fers. signifies basically the fundamental Nazi political structure of all the German 
organizations implicated. 

Photostatic copies reveal a complex banking operation which calls for submission 
to the analysis of the Bank of the Republic. Therein the German Legation ap- 
pears as purchaser of a draft for $19,961.87 ($55,810.20 Uruguayan currency) 
drawn by the Bank of the Republic on the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, by 
order of the Administracion Nacional de Combustible Alcohol y Portland 
(ANCAP), which check figiTres bv endorsement as received by RiU*renu del 
Plata. Compania Sudamericana de Comercio. 8. A., sold by the bank. 'Phis oper- 
ation of December 16. 1939. is related to a letter from the bank to the Legation 
of the same date, of which record is made. This in turn is connected with a letter 
of December 12. 1939. which Is recorded by photostatic copy, by which the Ger- 
man legation in Montevideo is informed that a delivery order has lx*on received 
for $43,304.88, Argentine currency, from the Banco Germanico dc la America del 
Sud de Buenos Aires (German South American Bank in Buenos Aires), which 
letter is again related to one. of which photostatic copy is recorded, informing the 
Gorman Legation that telegraphic instruction has Iwvn received to deliver, by 
order of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Berlin. RM 40.000.00, equivalent to 
$23,432. Uruguayan currency, from the sale of exchange of November 28. 1939. 

IV. The following extracts from the re]>ort arc particularly interesting: Total 
of visible financial resources of foreign origin managed by the German Legation 
in Uruguay through the intermediary of the Banco Aleman Transatlantico de 
Montevideo, from 1939 to 1941. with exclusion of the funds of |*olitical accounts 
of Nazi organisms in the country, and which may lx* considered as local tribute 
to Nazism: 

These financial resources are qualified as “visible” because, the reporter points 
out, there may exist others which are “invisible,” outside the German bank, or 
through another bank, or even within the German bank itself which he had 
omitted or did not discover, because firstly, he declared it practically impossible 
to carry the inspection as far as a total revision cf the banking operations, which 
would occasion undue delay, and secondly, he declares, accountancy practices 
commented upon elsewhere, in connection with the existence of an unrubricated 
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cash book, in roughly sewn reams of paper, may amount to an occultation of move- 
ment of the bank’s funds, only conceivable as of political intent. 

Moreover there may exist invisible resources outside the sphere of banking, of 
unimaginable character, in the international financial underworld, politically di- 
rected by institutions or nations of world ramification, and which subjugate all 
moral and legal conceptions to the desired political ends, as appears unquestion- 
ably demonstrated by renowned actions of the Third German Reich. 

With this possibility in view it must be affirmed that the German Legation in 
Uruguay gave impulse to its activities, and manipulated them financially, with 
the'following resources which are attested in the accountancy of the Banco Aleman 
Transatlantico de Montevideo, so far as we were able to establish, as money re- 
ceived from abroad by the legation in the years indicated, completely excluding 
funds originating internally in Uruguay, which are the proceeds of the political 
accounts already mentioned: 


Funds received, 1936 $27, 86a 70 

Funds received, 1937 38, 946. 98 

Funds received, 1938 47, 059. 42 

Funds received, 1939 303, 085. 53 

Funds received, 1940 593, 79a 42 

Funds received, 1941 590, 865. 14 


Total amount of funds received from abroad 1, 601, 614. 28 


Taking the figures for 1936 as the index equivalent to 100, the visible reception 
of funds from abroad by the German Legation in Uruguay grows in the subsequent 
years as indicated by the following |iercentage indexes: 


1936 

1937 

1938 


Percent » 


Percent 


100 

139 

169 


1939 

1940 

1941 


1,081 

2, 131 

.... 2 , 120 


These resources are detailed by years and analyzed by items under “A” state- 
ment, of which record exists. 

What regular, normal, or ordinary justification can be given for such enormous 
growth in the mobilization of resources of the German legation in Uruguay? 

Germany's external commerce has been frozen by Uruguay since the end of 
1910. No official movement of supplies, *or loans, links Uruguay with Germany; 
to the best of the reporter's knowledge, because all such arc contrary to the rcsjwc- 
tivc |x>litical |>ositions. 

That such growth of funds should be proved in rcsjH'Ct of other legations, as, 
for instance, those of Britain and the United .States of America, would be expli- 
cable by reason of provisioning of ships, etc., but in no case in resnect of Germany, 
as far as ordinarily is known, unless it 1 m* for political activities here, contrary to 
the orientation and tendencies of the country, inasmuch as, in normal prewar 
years, the movement was only some thirty to forty thousand pesos per annum. 

V. The report draws attention to the following transactions between the Banco 
Aleman Transatlantico and the German legation which did not pass through the 
Bank of the Republic control, the majority of which were effected as sales of bills 
by means of cash transactions, in which the name of the legation did not figure. 


Cash book No. 50: 

•I ill v 10, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 594. S10, 752. 09 

July 28, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 629 10, 722. 22 

Aug. 8, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 653 1, 114. 21 

Aug. 22, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 682 27, 716. 19 

Aug. 23, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 684... 27, 322. 40 

Aug. 23, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 684 82,056. 89 

Aug. 3 1 , 1939. Bills purchased, p. 699 1, 210. 72 

Cash book No. 50A: 

Sept. 20, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 39 5, 520. 00 

Sepl . 22, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 42 7, 981. 03 

Nov. 28, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 168 23, 432. 00 

Dec. 16, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 198 27, 325. 38 

Dec. 28, 1939. Bills purchased, p. 265 7,732.56 

Jan. 8. 1940. Bills purchased, p. 235 23, 432. 00 

Jan. 8. 1940. Bills purchased, p. 235 18, 485. 00 

Jan. 26, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 261 23, 432. 00 
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Cash book No. 50 A — Continued. 

Feb. 19, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 26. $23, 432. 00 

Mar. 26, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 70 23, 432. 00 

Apr. 18. 1940. Bills purchased, p. 105.... •_ 23. 432. 00 

May 26. 1940. Bills purchased, p. 150 14. 660. 34 

May 28, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 151 33, 708. 00 

June 24, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 181 33, 708 00 

July 11, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 208. 53,371.00 

July 23. 1940. Bills purchased, p. 213 6, 150. 96 

Aug. 2, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 226 89, 807 .00 

Aug. 6, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 229 90, 909. 00 

Cashbook No. 51: 

Sept. 3, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 256 53, 371. 00 

Oct. 15, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 300 12, 229. 36 

Oct. 26, 1940. Bills purchased, p. 313 67. 416. 00 

Jan. 4, 1941. Bills purchased, p. 396 2, 376. 06 

Mar. 5, 1941. Bills purchased, p. 487 84, 270. 00 

Apr. 5, 1941. Bills payable, p. 198 15, 816. 68 

Apr. 16, 1941. Bills purchased, p. 501 1, 515. 98 

Apr. 18, 1941. Bills payable, p. 503 4, 000. 55 

Apr. 21, 1941. Bills payable, p. 505 150,000. 00 


Reporter's remarks are as follows: 

Within the mass of resources of the Legation, excepting only certain of specific 
origin, the most voluminous arise directly from bills sold to the German bank, 
which the bank registers as cash operations, without identifying the Legation in 
a current account. Are all these banking operations correct from the point of 
view of the payment agreement with Germany and the regulations for the control 
of exchange: 

Totalized by years, these resources of the German legation appearing as bought 
or discounted by the German bank show the following increase since the beginning 
of the war: 


July to December 1939 . . . $232. SS5. 69 

January to December 1940 590. 9S5. 66 

January to April 1941 260. 850. 68 


Total 1,084.722.03 

VI. The payments made by the bank in respect of political current accounts 
other than those of the German Legation were comprised as follows, from 1935 


onward: 




1935 

$7,860.00 

1940 

.. $42,679.42 

1936 

1937 

21,558.64 

25 364 92 

1941 

.. 144,202.80 

1938 

1939. 

31,895.02 

27,413.01 

Total payments.. 

. . 300, 973. 33 


VII. So-called subsidies to German schools. The contributions of the German 
Government, to German schools and educational objects since 1935 have been as 


follows- 

1935 

$58, 137.921 1940 

$78,348.09 

1936 ... 

50, 930. 90 

1941 

82, 041. 52 

1937 

1938 

58, 168. 06 

63, 970. 50 

Total 

463,389.67 

1939 

70,289.08 




In this total of payments there are funds deposited by the German Legation 
in the Schools Society account, of which photostatic record has been taken, to the 
following amounts: 


1935 $11,634.00 

1936 10,941.00 

1937 21, 415. 99 

1938.... 24,458.33 

1939 37,367.59 


1940. $43,662.50 

1941 42, 490. 00 

Total 191,369.41 
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Reporter’s comment as follows: 

Nazi generosity for the diffusion of a system through "education" is extraor- 
dinary, and should in our opinion act as a warning to the democracies to organize 
their defense. 

It is clear that in giving they give much which is extraneous, expropriated, 
or despoiled from their international economic program, and given with the final 
intention of a political inversion of capital to he repaid, with handsome interest, 
under the lash and heel of Aryans of pure lineage, when these infrahumau races 
of America shall have become transformed into agricultural and pastoral colonies 
of the German Third Reich, in the geopolitics matured by Rosenberg. 

Can a Nazi Legation contribute such subventions to the education of a small 
American people, such as that of Uruguay, which possibly has no more than 
7 or 8 thousand Germans in its midst, without the intention to disintegrate the 
national spirit? 

VIII. German firms and institutions contributing to the Nazi efTort. The 
following is a list included in the report: 

Compania Platense de Electricidad, 16/163, 553. 

Siemens Schuckert S. A., 18/163. 

Siemens Bauunion, 16/163, 553, 19/669, 925, 20/510, 780, 24/176. 

Anilinas Alemanas, 16/258, 19/505, 20/59, 348, 768, 24/647, 25/574. 

Bemitt A Cia., 16/363, 18/716, 20/26, 30/924. 

Federico Clarfeld A Cia., 16/385. 

Circulo Aleman, 16/386, 965, 23/179, 24/466, 25/902, 28/902, 30/970, 31/665, 32/403. 
Liceo Aleman, 16/432. 

Sociedad Tubos Mannesman©, 16/553. 

Cia. Telefonica Montevideo, 16/563, 19/432, 906, 20/401, 24/647, 25/128, 455, 871. 
Liga Dcportiva Alemana, 16/573, 18/126, 19/332. 

Eugenio Barth A Cia., 16/589, 18/716, 20/3, 348, 730, 25/82. 

Sociedad Escolar Alemana, 16/664, 21/20, 22/367, 29/644. 

Club Aleman, 16/694, 20/146, 929, 21/3, 31/459. 

Imprenta Germano Uruguava, 16/751, 21/467, 560. 

Sociedad dc Ingcnieros Alemanes, 16/787, 30/742. 

Mutualista Alemana, 16/830. 21/354, 27/57, 32/499. 

Lahusen A Cia. Ltda., 16/895. 

Camara de Comercio Alemana, 16/923, 20/248, 486, 895, 24/681, 466, 25/171, 
29/438, 31/456. 

Arturo Strauch, 18/684. 

Staudt A Cia., 18/716, 19/582, 20/120, 186. 

Con sal, 18/862, 20/88, 486, 21/83, 24/187, 479. 

Bayer A Cia., 18/894, 19/432, 24/360. 

Ernesto Quincke S. A., 18/894, 20/43, 445. 

La Quimica Bayer, Westkott y Cia., 19/458. 

Banco Aleman Transatlantic©, 18/8, 862, 10/669, 898, 20/44, 317, 21/331, 560. 

G. E. O. P. E., 20/348, 700, 24/176, 25/108. 

Otto Rabe y Cia., 20/656. 

Cervecerias del Uruguay, 20/656. 

A. Buch, 20/730, 18/563. 

Congregacion Evangelica Alemana, 20/800, 28/989. 

Riberena del Plata, 20/929. 

Cia. de Construccion, Industria, Represen taciones (C. I. R.), 21/612, 23/684. 
Osten y Cia, 19/415. 

H. Beramendi y Cia., 24/668. 

Compania General dc Obras Publicas, 26/559. 

Circulo Alpinista, 18/108, 27/57, 32/695. 33/121. 

Agrupacion Coral Alemana, 27/169, 32/653. 

S. A. Financiera y Comercial Guhrmann Lda., 27/635. 

Club Deportivo Aleman, 32/281. 

Federacion dc las Sociedades Alemanas en el Uruguay, 32/296. 

IX. The report specially refers to the contributions made in the name of Max 
Schmidtlein, manager of the Rio Negro hydroelectric works, who frequently and 
with copious funds appears in the documents of the Banco Aleman Transatlantic©, 
for the German National Socialist Labour Party, Support Point Rio Negro. 
His domicile is Rincon del Bonete, at which place the German Consortium is 
constructing the hydroelectric works at Rio Negro. It is noted that the deposits 
commenced on March 26, 1938. $88.10. in favour of the "German Labour front, 
Foreign Organization, Local Montevideo Group," for account of "Rio Negro 
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de k>6 Toros” (Fla de Ioe Toros i a the township adjacent to the 


X. Siemens and G. E. O. P. E. (Compania General de Obras Publics*) con- 
tractors of the Rio Negro hydroelectric works, and tne methods of concealment 
of their contributions to the Nazi organizations in Uruguay. 

Separate paragraphs are devoted to these matters as follows: 

Photost&tic proofs are appended revealing that Ignacio Max Schmidtlein, in 
aU or nearly all of his dealings, appears as a responsible intermediary for the 
perception and inversion of funds for account of third persons who avail them- 
selves of his name as a bridgehead for the provision of funds to the German 
National Socialist Party in Uruguay. Ample proofs, amongst many, of this 
statement are appended in the form of photostatic copies of a number of opera- 
tions. 

The presumptive role of intermediary concealing the true origin of the con- 
tributions of Siemens Bauunion and G. E. 0. P. E. to the resources of the Nazi 
Organization in Uruguay, was corroborated in the subsequent examination of 
correspondence, which confirms the reality of the use of this screen. 

On the file attached to the report are photostatic copies of incoming corre- 
spondence of the bank. A letter exists dated July 23, the initial half of the first 
r^ge being a letterhead reading as follows: “German National Socialist Labor 
Party, Foreign Organization, Uruguay Territorial Circle. Support Point Rio Negro 
Works. Paso de loe Toros — Telegrams Schmidtlein — Paso de los Toros — Corre- 

? >ondence — Dipl, (diplomado). Ingcniero Max Schmidtlein — Paso de los 
ores — Rio Negro Works." In this letter there appears the following: 

“As Siemens G E O P E do not wish to make deposits in the name and under 
the designation of the German National Socialist Labor Party, Support Point Rio 
Negro Works, I shall remit in future amounts destined for this account under the 
designation ‘Cuenta Corriente, Max Schmidtlein* (Current account, Max 
Schmidtlein), whereas deposits in my savings account will be effected under the 
designation 'Savings Account 7169, Max and/or Maria Schmidtlein.’ Hcil 
Hitler." 

There is a pencil confirmation on the letter, which appears in the photostatic 
copy, made by responsible employees of the bank, which reads “and tne deposits 
will be transferred automatically in his current account to the account N. S. D. 
A. P. f Support Point Rio Negro Works." 

The transformation of the “Winterhilfswerk” into a mutual aid society, follow- 
ing the enactment of the law of illegal associations, is clearly shown: 

From 1934-35 to 1938-39 Werner Forker, representing the German National 
Socialist Party, Uruguay Territorial Circle, and Adolf Sommer, (K. Quincke & 
Co.), administered the funds of the party. 

In November 1939 the Winterhilfswerck disappeared from the books, !>eing 
substituted by the German Legation's “German collections” account, in charge 
of the German Minister and the first secretary of the German Legation. 

In February 1940 the chief of the German Central Office in Uruguay of the 
Beneficient Fund of the National Socialist Party notified the bank that: “with 
the approval of the German Legation of Montevideo I shall l>e glad if you would 
be good enough to transfer the balance of the account of the N. S. V. to tho 
German Legation as follows: N. S. V. in Uruguay Children’s Home account, to 
the account German Legation Children’s Home Fund account and accounts 
N. S. V. in Uruguay Account C and current, to the account German legation 
Beneficient Account (Fuersorge). From now onwards 1 shall be glad if you will 
be good enough to send me a statement of the beneficent account monthly 
instead of quarterly as heretofore. Heil Hitler. (Signed) P. Claas." 

This was confirmed by a letter from the Legation giving P. Class and Otto 
Hahn powers to draw checks. 


Exhibit No. 2 
Bater Letters 


LETTER FROM THE BATER SUBSIDIARY IN ARGENTINA TO FA RBENINDUSTRIE IN 

LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


July 1, 1943. 

The information we have sent you by telegraph from time to time has kept 
you more or less informed as to the situation in the various Latin-American 
countries. Nevertheless we want to take this opportunity to give you an over- 
all picture of the position of our affiliates, expecially in regard to their supplies. 
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We should like to make it clear that with regard to the shipment of goods to 
our sister firms we have tried to be as helpful as possible to the business, within 
bounds, by considering the countries where continued activity and the defense 
of our trade-marks is possible. Our shipments must be restricted further to 
Chose products which we can make from local raw materials or which Instituto 
Behring can deliver. 

Unfortunately, therefore, we have only been able to export goods when there 
have been no notable difficulties to local manufacture, or when you supplied us 
so richly with the necessary elements that we did not have to worry about our 
own supply position for the foreseeable future. Only in these cases could we 
deliver goods on the request of our sister firms. 

Apart from this we have, of course, taken the greatest care that our shipments 
should not entail additional financial risks. We havo especially tried whenever 

B ible to use these deliveries to withdraw from the foreign countries funds of 
foreign-exchange value which would otherwise eventually have been frozen 
or have been subject to various measures with the entry of the country into the 
war. 

Following these fundamental rules we have for over a year not exported goods 
unless the payment for them was absolutely certain. Finally we have tried so 
far as possible to reduce the amounts of the shipments to the point where each 
delivery contained only about a 3-month supply of the product. 

So far as the situation in each particular country can be forecast for the near 
future, we adapted these general rules to the situation in such a way as best to 
serve the general interests of all concerned. 

Carrying out this policy has been made more difficult by the recent tightening 
up of the administration of the export control here since the change of Government. 
For a long time most of our applications for export permits were granted. More 
recently a much more thorough examination has been made, particularly in regard 
to products made up from raw materials. The clear purpose of this change was to 
restrict the reexport of important goods coming originally from the United States. 
We are afraid that this tendency is going to make itself felt in the near future in 
ways that will make it uncomfortable for us, with the result that our ability to 
ship goods to the other companies will be steadily reduced even when our own 
supply situation is relatively good. 

Following this general discussion we can give you a short description of the 
situation in individual countries. 

Mexico . — Our deliveries stopped before the end of 1941. During 1942 wc made 
another attempt to ship certain products of which we had a very good supply but 
these plans were not successful. We hear practically nothing any more about 
the Mexican company which has been placed completely under governmental 
control. 

Central America . — Since the outbreak of war with the United States we have 
had no information at all either from the top management or the various agents. 
The chief personnel of our main company there have been taken off to prison. 

Colombia . — The sister firm in this country has been under direct control of a 
governmental interventor since the beginning of 1942 and can openly carry on 
normal business in a relatively unhindered manner. The personnel of German 
citizenship arc subject to considerable restrictions on their movements. 

For a long time we have been able to maintain shipments of necessary goods 
against specific payments. 

Venezuela . — The last word we received directly from Caracas was that the 
situation there was about the same as in Colombia and that continuation of the 
business was almost entirely a matter of supply. Because of technical transport 
considerations it is extremely difficult for us to ship the desired products to 
Venezuela. 

From a press telegram that has just come in we see that the enemy's agitation 
has reached the point where Mr. Madamovsky has been sent out of Caracas and 
forced to live in a place in the interior of the country so that his continued manage- 
ment of the company will be made difficult. 

Ecuador . — In this country the United States got the general controls in their 
hands immediately after the declaration of war and have effectively hindered the 
further shipment of goods to the company there. There was no alternative but 
slowly to sell out the stocks on hand at this time. 

Peru . — In Peru also the enemy have the controls fast in their hands and can 
prevent any shipment of goods. From earlier letters which we sent to you you will 
have learned of the law calling for the nationalization, that is, the expropriation, 
of all Axis firms which was passed by the end of May. Except for Herr A. all the 
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other German men were either repatriated or carried off to prison camps in the 
United States. Apart from the monthly statements of turn-over which we have 
sent on to you, we hear practically nothing from Lima. 

Chile . — Up until the breaking off of relations our sister firm in Chile was able 
to operate and import virtually unhindered. Since that time the operation of North 
American control officials has virtually eliminated the possibility of importing. 
As a result, our affiliate has had to fall back entirely on its supplies of that date 
which are shrinking to a minimum. All of the men of German nationality who 
are important to the company have been forced to transfer their domiciles to 
lowns far from Santiago and are thus cut off from working with the firm. 

(Marginal note:) As a result of a conversation with Mr. Hofmann we believe 
that in spite of everything we have found a way to help Chile further. 

Bolivia . — In Bolivia the situation was about normal up until a short time ago. 
We hope that even after our representative there was placed under the control of 
a Government interventor we will be able to deliver goods (against payment) at 
least for some time. 

Paraguay . — Until recently the Paraguay business could be fully maintained 
especially since the export control here permitted larger shipments to this neighbor- 
ing country, which is virtually dependent on Argentina in economic matters, 
than it did to other countries. 

However in view of the ever-increasign rumors that Paraguay will Ik* forced to 
declare war we have taken steps to see that the present supplies in Asuncion are 
sold as rapidly as possible to reduce the risk there. 

Uruguay . — Even though the sister firm in this country did not suffer from any 
cfficial interference with its imports from Argentina, enemy propaganda has had 
such great effect in Uruguay that the acceptance of our goods among doctors has 
been reduced to a minimum. Virtually no druggist is willing to sell our product*. 
In these circumstances the supplies on hand in Uruguay w ill last for much longer 
than was originally expected. 

Brazil . — As you know, our affiliated firm in this country was first placed under 

g overnmental control and since the beginning of the year completely under 
overnment administration. In the interests of protecting our trade-marks 
and also to secure the exchange of caffeine we decided to ship against high pay- 
ments certain goods which we could manufacture entirely out of native raw 
materials. At the beginning of May the governmental administrator of the firm 
in Brazil informed us that the company could not continue its relations with us so 
that we no longer have any business with them. 

In every country the tendency is for the North Americans to make a special 
point of laming our orgnaization. Even though we have succeeded so far in hold- 
ing the field in many cases there can be no doubt that time Is working against, 
us, and that we will not be able to prevent one after another of the countries 
from falling away. All along we have done what was in our power to put off the 
time when this would happen and within the rather narrow limits possible to us 
we shall continue to do so. 


LETTER FROM THE BATER SUBSIDIARY IN ARGENTINA TO FA RBKNI NDUSTKI E IN 


LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 


Junk 30, 1913. 


Following we give you a short survey of the position of your Latin American 
agencies, as far as it is known to us at present : 

Mexico . — Since the end of 1941, we have not heard about the condition of your 
Mexican agency, and consequently, made no more deliveries. 

Central American . — We are also without news about Central America since 
America's entry into the war. 

Colombia . — We still keep in touch with Colombia and believe that your products 
will remain in the market for some time. Only recently (see letter No. 27- A of 
June 4, 1943), we shipped additional supplies to them. 

Venezuela . — Since shipment No. 1818, of which you were informed bv letter 
No. 46-A of June 26, 1942, we neither prepared further deliveries for Venezuela 
nor received any news from there. However, as the shipment in question was 
comparatively large, we assume that the market will lx- provided for some time. 
Pavment for this merchandise was, as you know, made to us. 

Ecuador . — Since it is absolutely impossible to send any additional supplies to 
Ecuador, the business there may either have ceased to exist or may expire after 
the sale of the balance of the small stocks which may remain. 

Peru . — Although all gentlemen known to you have been deported, your Peru- 
vian agency remains in good bands, and Messrs Ivrefft supervise the liquidation 
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from their neighboring country. The last time we sent them goods was in 
February 1943, having received in advance the relevant payment, We under- . 
stand that after this delivery the market is provided for until about the end of 
the current year. There is hope that when the time comes, ways and means 
will be found to send further supplies to Peru. 

Chile . — So far, our sister company there has been able to carry on rather undis- 
turbed. However, the United States authorities active in the country are in- 
creasingly endeavoring to make further imports of supplies impossible and to 
destroy the internal organization of the firm. Consequently, it is impossible to 
predict whether in the long run the business can be continued. 

Bolivia . — We wrote you in detail in letter No. 33-A of June 28, 1943. 

Paraguay . — So far, it has been possible to carry on busines unhampered. 

Uruguay . — Although our sister company is still able to receive supplies, the 
pressure of the enemy propaganda brought on physicians and apothecaries is 
making itself felt especially strongly in Uruguay. As a result, the prescriptions 
have substantially fallen off. • 

Brazil . — For a long time we have been without news of your agency there. 
Our sister firm officially broke off relations with us at the beginning of May 1943, 
so that it has become impossible for us to secure any news about the daughter 
company which holds your representation. 

As far as circumstances permitted, we have done evervthing possible to enable 
the agencies in each country to continue business. As Jar as our supply of raw 
materials is concerned, we shall also be able to do so in the future. However, 
we are afraid that the circle of our customers will continually decrease with the 
longer duration of the conflict. In addition, the export regulations are now 
being handled more strictly in this country, so that the export of your products, 
which all contain ingredients which are difficult to obtain, will meet with ever- 
increasing difficulties. Naturally, we shall do our very best to master these 
difficulties also, and to comply with any demands made* on us. 

Wc should like to refrain from a detailed description of the development of 
the business in this country, since you are informed in every detail from the 
monthly sales statements which you receive. In any case, we hope that we shall 
be able to carry on the local business also in the future. As far as supplies of 
raw materials are concerned, we should absolutely be able to do so. All the other 
difficulties have, so far, been overcome and we hope that somehow they will also 
be solved in the future. 

Exhibit No. 3 

Excerpts From the Report on the Third Meetino of the Ministers of 

Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 

January 1&to 28, 1942 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 

In addition to its far-reaching psychological effect, the adoption of the resolu- 
tion on the severance of diplomatic relations was inspired by certain definite 
practical considerations. The continued presence on the American Continent 
of diplomatic and consular representatives of the Axis Powers constituted a very 
real danger to the American Republics engaged in war with those powers, and the 
severance of diplomatic relations will serve to eliminate Centers of propaganda, 
espionage, and subversive activitieo which heretofore have been able to operate 
under the cloak of diplomatic immunity. 

Supplementing this general resolution were a number of specific recommenda- 
tions designed to control the activities of aliens who may be operating against the 
security of the American Republics. Principal among these is the resolution on 
Subversive Activities, which reaffirms the determination of the American Re- 
publics to prevent individuals or Rronps from engaging in activities detrimental 
to their individual or collective security; recommends the adoption of legislative 
measures to prevent or punish as crimes, acts against the democratic institutions 
of the states of the Continent: and the control of organizations directed by ele- 
ments of non- American states whose activities are harmful to American security. 
To study and coordinate the measures recommended in this resolution the gov- 
erning board of the Pan American Union is requested to designate, prior to March 
1, 1942, a committee of sovon member* to be known as The Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defence, to determine the functions of the Committee, 
*»>repare its regulations, and fix its budget of ex|>enditures. (Resolution XVII, 
^How.) 
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ZTIZ. BUBVliaiTl ACTIVITIES 

Whereas: 1. Acts of aggression of the nature contemplated in Resolution XV 
adopted by the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics at Habana have now taken place against the integrity and inviolability of 
the territory of an American Republic; 

2. Acts of aggression of a nonmilitary character, including systematic espion- 
age, sabotage, and subversive propaganda are being committed on this Continent, 
inspired by and under the direction of member states of the Tripartite Pact ana 
states subservient to them, and the fate of numbers of the formerly free nations 
of Europe has shown them to be both preliminary to and an integral part of a 
program of military aggression; 

3. The American Republics are determined to maintain their integrity and 
solidarity, in the emergency created by aggression by non-American states, 
and to give the fullest cooperation in the establishment and enforcement of 
extraordinary measures of continental defense; 

4 . The second meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics recommended that the necessary steps be taken to prevent the carry- 
ing on of such subversive activities in the resolutions entitled: 

“II. Norms Concerning Diplomatic and Consular Functions.” 

“III. Coordination of Police and Judicial Measures for the Defense of 
Society and Institutions of Each American State." 

"V. Precautionary Measures With Reference to the Issuance of Passports." 

“VI. Activities Directed From Abroad Against Domestic Institutions." 

“VII. Diffusion of Doctrines Tending to Place in Jeopardy the Common 
Inter- American Democratic Ideal or To Threaten the Security and 
Neutrality of the American Republics." 

5. The gravity of the present emergency requires that the American states, 
individually and in concert, take additional and more stringent measures to 
protect themselves against groups and individuals that seek to weaken their 
defenses from within, 

The third meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
resolves: 

1. To reaffirm the determination of the American Republics to prevent in- 
dividuals or groups within their respective jurisdictions from engaging in activities 
detrimental to the individual or collective security and welfare of the American 
Republics as expressed in resolutions II, III, V, VI, and VII of the second meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of tne American Republics. 

2. To recommend to the governments of the American Republics the adoption 
of similar legislative measures tending to prevent or punish as crimes, acts against 
the democratic institutions of the states of the continent in the same manner 
as attempts against the integrity, independence or sovereignty of any one of 
them; and that the governments of the American Republics maintain and expand 
their systems of surveillance designed to prevent subversive activities of nationals 
of non-American countries, as individuals or groups of individuals, that originate 
in or are directed from a foreign country and are intended to interfere with or 
limit the efforts of the American Republics individually or collectively to preserve 
their integrity and independence, and the integrity and solidarity of the American 
Continent. 

3. To recommend to the American Republics that they adopt in conformance 
with their constitutions and laws, regulatory provisions that are, as far as possible, 
in keeping with the memorandum wnich is attached to this resolution for purposes 
of information. 

4. To recommend, according to resolution VII of the Habana meeting on the 
subject of antidemocratic propaganda, that the governments of the American 
Republics control, within tneir respective national jurisdictions, the existence of 
organizations directed or supported by elements of non-American states which 
are now or may in the future be at war with American countries, whose activities 
are harmful to American security; and proceed to terminate their existence if it 
is established that they are centers of totalitarian propaganda. 

5. That, to study and coordinate the measures recommended in this resolution, 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union shall elect, prior to March 1, 
1942, a committee of seven members to be known as the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense. 

6. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, after consulting the 
Governments of the American Republics, shall determine the functions of this 
committee, prepare the regulations which shall govern its activities, and fix 
its budget of expenditures. 
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Attachment to Resolution XVII 

MEMORANDUM ON THE REGULATION OF 8UBVER8IVE ACTIVITIES 

It is recommended to the American Republics that, as far as practicable in 
view of present conditions and those which may be foreseen, they take com- 
prehensive regulatory measures, that are not in conflict with their respective 
constitutional provisions, and that these measures include the following, it being 
recognized that many of them are already in force: 

(а) To control dangerous aliens by: 

1. Requiring that all aliens register and periodically report in person to the 
proper authorities and exercising a strict supervision over the activities and 
conduct of all nationals of member states of the Tripartite Pact and states sub- 
servient to them; communicating immediately to other American Republics 
information that may be obtained relative to the presence of foreigners suspect 
with relation to the peace and security of such other Republics. 

2. Establishing procedures whereby such nationals of the aforesaid states as are 
deemed dangerous to the country of their residence shall during their stay therein 
remain in detention or be restricted in their freedom of movement. 

3. Preventing such nationals from possessing, trading in or making use of air- 
craft, firearms, explosives, radio-transmitting instruments, or other implements 
of warfare, propaganda, espionage, or sabotage. 

4. Limiting internal travel and change of residence of those aliens deemed 
dangerous insofar as such t ravel may be incompatible with national security. 

5. Forbidding the participation by such nationals in organizations controlled 
by or acting in the interest of member states of the Tripartite Pact or states sub- 
servient to them. 

6. Protecting all aliens not deemed dangerous from being deprived of adequate 
means of livelihood, unfairly discriminated against, or otherwise interfered with in 
the conduct of their normal social and business activities. 

(б) To prevent the abuse of citizenship by: 

1. Exercising that redoubled vigilance which the circumstances demand in the 
naturalization of aliens, with particular reference to denying citizenship to those 

' who continue in any way to retain allegiance to, or to recognize citizenship in, the 
member states of the Tripartite Pact or states subservient to them. 

2. Causing the status of citizenship and the inherent rights with respect 
thereto of those citizens of non-American origin who have been granted the privi- 
lege of becoming citizens of an American state to be forfeited if, by acts detrimental 
to the security or independence of that state or otherwise, they demonstrate alle- 
giance to a member state of the Tripartite Pact or any state subservient to them 
inc'uding the termination of the status of citizenship of such persons recognizing 
or attempting to exercise dual rights of citizenship. 

(r) To regulate transit across national boundaries by: 

1. Exercising strict surveillance over all persons seeking to enter or depart from 
the country, particularly those persons engaged in the interests of member states 
of the Tripartite Pact or subservient to them, or whose point of departure or 
destination is such a state, without prejudice, however, to tho maintenance of the 
most liberal practices consistent with local conditions for the granting of safe 
refuge to those persons who, as victims of aggression, are fleeing from oppression 
by foreign powers, and by cooperating fully in the exchange of information on the 
transit of persons from one state to another. 

2. Strictly regulating and controlling the entry and departure of all persons 
as to whom there are well founded and sufficient grounds to believe that they are 
engaged in political activities as agents or in the interest of member states of the 
Tripartite Pact or states subservient to them. 

(d) To prevent acts of political aggression by: 

1. Establishing penalties for acts designed to obstruct the war or defense 
efforts of the country concerned or its cooperation with other American Republics 
in matters of mutual defense. 

2. Preventing the dissemination by any agent or national of or by any political 
party organized in any member state of the Tripartite Pact or any state sub- 
servient to them, or by any other person or organization acting at the behest or 
under the direction thereof, of propaganda designed to impair the security of any 
of the American Republics or the relations between them, to create political or 
social dissension, to intimidate the nationals of any American Republic, or to 
influence the policies of any American state. 

3. Requiring the registration with an appropriate agency of Government of or 
otherwise regulating any persons or organizations seeking to act in any way on 
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behalf of, or in the political interest of, any non-American state which is not 
engaged at war on the side of an American Republic; or of a political party thereof, 
including clubs, societies, and institutions, whether of a social, humanitarian, 
sporting, educational, technical, or charitable nature, which are directed or sup- 
ported by nationals of any such states; requiring the full and constant public 
disclosure to the people of the country in which they are carried on, of the identity 
and nature of all activities of such persons and organizations, and maintaining 
constant surveillance of all such persons and members of such organizations, 
whether citizens or aliens. 

4. Punishing acts of sabotage, injury to and destruction of essential defense 
materials, factories, buildings, areas, and utilities for manufacture and storage, 
public services, means of transportation and communication, and water-front 
areas and facilities; punishing acts of espionage and the collection and communica- 
tion of vital defense information for hostile purposes; and anticipating and fore- 
stalling acts of sabotage and espionage by measures to protect and safeguard vital 
documents, installations, and operations. 

5. Supervising all communications to and from states subservient to or in 
communication with member states of the Tripartite Pact, in order to censor any 
information or intelligence of use to any such state in the execution of hostile 
designs against any of the American Republics, or in activities otherwise detri- 
mental to the security of any or all of the American Republics. 

Exhibit No. 4 

Final Act of the Inter-American Conference on Systems of Economic 
and Financial Control, Washington, June 30-July 10, 1942 

The Inter-American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
met at the Pan American Union in Washington from June 30 to July 10, 1942, 
pursuant to invitations extended by the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee to the Governments of the American Republics, with the 
following representatives in attendance: 

Argentina. — Delegate: Edmundo Gagneux, assistant general manager Central 
Bank of the Argentine Republic. Advisers: Edgardo Grumbach, chief, foreign 
exchange department, Central Bank of the Argentine Republic; Jo>6 Julio Brig- 
noli, Central Bank of the Argentine Republic. 

Bolivia. — Delegate: Humberto Cuenca, general manager, Central Rank of 
Bolivia. 

Brazil. — Delegate: Francisco Alvesdos Santos. Jr., director of exchange, Rank 
of Brazil. Adviser: Achilles Moreau x, official, Bank of Brazil. 

Chile. — Delegate: Pedro Enrique Alfonso, counselor of the Central Rank of 
Chile. Adviser: Ramon Rojas Castro, official of the Central Rank of Chili?. 

Colombia. — Delegates: Alberto Bay6n chief, office of exchange and export 
control, Bank of the Republic; Antonio Puerto, member of the governing board 
of the bank of the Republic. 

Costa Rica. — Delegates: Julio Pefia, general manager, National Rank of Costa 
Rica; Radi GurdiAn; J. Rafael Oreamuno, representative of Co>ta Rica on the 
Inter- American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee; member and vice 
chairman of the Inter- American Development Commission. 

Cuba. — Delegate: RAmiro Guerra v SAnchez, representative of Cuba on the 
In ter- American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. Advisers: Raoul 
Herrera-Arango, second secretary, Cuban Embassy. Washington; Felipe Razos y 
Roque, commercial attach^, Cuban Embassy, Washington. 

Dominican Republic. — Delegates: Harry E. Henneman, special representative 
of the Ministry of Finance and Commerce and of the Reserve Rank of the Do- 
minican Republic; H. Murray- Jacoby, commercial adviser, Consulate General of 
the Dominican Republic, New York; Rafael A. Espaillat, commercial attach^, 
Legation of the Dominican Republic, Washington. 

Ecuador. — Delegates: Eduardo Icaza, president, Central Rank of Ecuador: 
Alberto Alcfvar, general manager, Central Bank of Ecuador; Luis Eduardo Lazo, 
chief statistician, Central Bank of Ecuador. 

El Salvador. — Delegate: Carlos Adalberto Alfaro, ChargA d' Affairs, a. i., of El 
Salvador, Washington. 

Guatemala. — Delegate: Luis Beltranena, dean, School of Economic Sciences, 
University of Guatemala. 

Haiti. — Delegate: Abel LaCroix, Minister of Finance. 

Honduras. — Delegate: JuliAn R. CAceres, Minister of Honduras in Washington. 
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Mexico. — Delegates: Eduardo Villasefior, director general Bank of Mexico; 
Antonio Carrillo, director general of credit, Ministry of Finance and Public 
Credit. Advisers: Raul Martinez Ost 06 , legal adviser, Bank of Mexico; Victor 
L. Urquidi, economist, Bank of Mexico. 

Nicaragua. — Delegates: Leon DeBayle, Minister of Nicaragua in Washington; 
Rafael A. Huezo, general manager National Bank of Micaragua. 

Panama. — Delegate: Ricardo Marciacq. Comptroller General of the Republic. 
Adviser and alternate delegate: Bey M. Arosemena, commercial counselor, 
Embassy of Panama, Washington. 

Paraguay. — Delegate: Harmodio Gonzdlez, manager, Bank of the Republic. 
Peru. — Delegates: Manuel C. Gallagher: Alfredo Alvarez Calderon. 

United States of America. — Delegate: Edward H. Foley, Jr., general counsel, 
Department of the Treasury. Advisers* Emilio G. Collado, special assistant to 
the Under Secretary of State; Donald Hiss, Chief, Foreign Funds Control Divi- 
sion, Department of State: Edward G. Miller, Jr., Foreign Funds Control Division, 
Department of State; Harry D. White, Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
Bernard Bernstein, assistant general counsel, Department of the Treasury; John 
W. Pehle, assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury; L. Werner Knoke, vice 

E resident, Federal Reservo Bank of Now York. Secretaries: Guillermo Suro, 
Jhief , Central Translating Office, Department of State; Josiah E. DuBois, 
Office of General Counsel. Department, of the Treasury. 

Uruguay. — Delegate: Roberto MacEachen, Minister of Uruguay to Cuba. 
Secretary, Carlos M. Ferndndez Goyechea, financial attach^, Embassy of Uruguay 
in Washington. 

\enetucla. — Delegates: Di6genes Escalante, Ambassador of Venezuela in 
Washington; Jos<$ J. Gonzalez Gorrondona, director of the Central Bank; president 
of the Import Control Board of Venezuela. Adviser: Manuel Perdz Guerrero, 
secretary, Import Control Board of Venezuela. Secretary: Luis E. G6mez Ruiz 
first secretary, Embassy of Venezuela. Washington. 

The opening session of the Conference was held in the Hall of the Americas of 
the Pan American Union on June 30, under the provisional presidency of the 
Honorable Sumner W'elles, Chairman of the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee, who delivered an address of welcome. A welcome 
on behalf of the Pan American Union was also extended to tho delegates by the 
Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe, and the response on behalf of the delegates was 
made by the representative of Peru, Dr. Manuel C. Gallagher. At this session 
the delegate of the United States of America, Mr. Edward H. Foley, Jr., was 
elected chairman, and the representative of Brazil, Dr. Francisco Alves dos 
Santos, Jr., Vice Chairman of tho Conference. 

The program and regulations had been formulated by the Inter- American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee to give effect to the purposes of 
the Conference as set forth in resolutions V and Vl of the Third Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, and were approved at the 
inaugural session of June 30. To facilitate the work of the Conference two 
committees were appointed to consider, respectively, tho topics in the agenda 
relating to international transactions and those pertaining to domestic transac- 
tions. All countries were represented on each or the two committees which, at 
their first sessions held on July 1. elected the following officers: 

Committee I, International Transactions: Chairman, Raiil Gurdidn (Costa 
Rica); vice chairman. Pedro Enrique Alfonso (Chile); reporting delegate, Ramiro 
Guerra v Sdnchcz (Cuba). 

Committee II, Domestic Transactions: Chairman, Alberto Bav6n (Colombia); 
vice chairman, Edmundo Gagneux (Argentina); reporting dciegate, Eduardo 
Villasefior (Mexico). 

A Coordination Committee was also appointed in accordance with the regula- 
tions, consisting of one repicsentative for each of the official languages of the 
Conference, as follows: Achilles Morcaux (Brazil), Ramiro Guerra y Sdnchez 
(Cuba), Abel LaCroix (Haiti), Emilio G. Collado (United States of America). 

In accordance with the regulations and on the basis of a proposal of the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, the following were named to constitute the 
Secretariat of the Conference: Secretary General, William Manger; Secretary of 
Committee I, Francisco J. Hernandez; Secretary of Committee II, Luis Delgado 
Gardel. 

The Inter- American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control, 
considering that the American republics, in accordance with recommendations 
V and VI of the Third Meeting of tne Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics held at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942, have the most firm intention 
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I 

to adopt the measures that may be necessary to impede all operations of a com- 
mercial and financial character contrary to the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, adopts the following recommendations: 

L FINANCIAL ANI> COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS WITH AOORESROR NATIONS AND 

NATION8 DOMINATED BY THEM 

The Inter- American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
recommends: 

That the Governments of the American Republics, pursuant to resolution V' 
of the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, 
held at Rio de Janeiro, adopt and put into effect as soon as possible, effective 
measures to achieve the following purposes: 

(а) To block effectively the use, transmission, or transfer of funds, securities, 
and property within the American Republics now held by nations which have 
committed acts of aggression against tne American Continent, or subsequently 
acquired for their account, as well as the funds, securities and property now held 
by a real or juridical person within such aggressor nations or in the territories 
dominated by them, or subsequently acquired for the account of such persons. 

(б) To prevent anv real or juridical person within the jurisdict ion of an American 
republic from engaging in any financial or commercial transaction which involves 
the exportation of any property of any nature whatsoever, the remittance of any 
funds, or orders or instructions to persons under the jurisdiction of aggressor 
nations or those dominated by them, whether such exportation or remittance be 
made, or such orders or instructions be given, directly or indirectly. 

There shall be excepted remittances (i) for living expenses of citizens of such 
American republic residing within the aggressor nations or in the territories dom- 
inated by them, and (ii) for the expenses of representing the governmental inter- 
ests of such American republics in the aggressor nations or in the territories 
dominated by them, including the care and safeguarding of the property of the 
Governments of such American republics. The said payments can only be made 
directly by the Government of the respective American republic, or through the 
Government representing its interests in such aggressor nations, or in the terri- 
tories dominated by them. 

( c ) To prevent any real or juridical person within the jurisdiction of an Amer- 
ican republic from engaging in any financial or commercial transaction which 
involves the importation of any property of any nature whatsoever or the receipt 
of any funds, or the acting upon any order or instruction from any person within 
the jurisdiction of the aggressor nations or nations dominated by them, whether 
such importation, receipt of funds, or compliance with such order or instruction 
be made directly or indirectly. 

There shall be excepted the remittances which each Government in its discre- 
tion may authorize (i) for living expenses of citizens of such aggressor nations or 
nations dominated by them, residing within the American republics, and (ii) for 
expenses of representing the governmental interests of the aggressor nations or 
nations dominated by them, in the American republics, including the care and 
safeguarding of the property of the Governments of said aggressor nations or the 
nations dominated by them. 

Except in cases of effective reciprocity, the exceptional payments referred to in 
the preceding paragraph shall in no case be made out of blocked funds or other 
assets which the aggressor nations or the nations dominated by them may have 
in the American republics, but shall only be made out of unblocked funds of for- 
eign ownership originating in territory outside the American republics. Remit- 
tances for said payments shall be received only directly by the Government of 
the respective American republic, or through the intermediary of the Government 
which represents in such American republic the interests of said aggressor nations 
or of nations dominated by them. 


II. FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS WITH COUNTRIES OUTSIDE THE 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

The In ter- American Conference on Systems of Financial and Economic Control 
recommends: 

That the Governments of the American Republics, in addition to cutting off all 
financial and commercial transactions with the aggressor nations and the nations 
dominated by them, adopt as soon as possible, endeavoring not to cause unneces- 
sary damage to neutral nations, appropriate measures with respect to their 
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firlancial and commercial relationships with ail of the other nations outside the 
Western Hemisphere, in order to: 

(а) Supervise Adequately the funds and property within their respective juris- 
dictions now held or hereafter acquired by or for such other nations outside the 
Western Hemisphere or real or juridical persons withm such nations, except those 
nations which have cut off commercial and financial transactions with the aggressor 
nations. 

(б) Prevent any real or juridical person within the jurisdiction of such American 
republic from engaging in any commercial or financial transaction which involves 
the exportation or importation of any property of any nature whatsoever to or 
from nations outside the Western Hemisphere, or the remittance of funds to or 
from any person in such other nations outside the Western Hemisphere, when such 
exportation, importation, or remittance is of benefit to the aggressor nations or to 
nations dominated by them. 

(c) Prevent all transactions between the American Republics and nations out- 
side the Western Hemisphere involving any real or juridical person within any 
nation outside the Western Hemisphere whose activities are deemed by the respec- 
tive American Republic concerned to be inimical to the security of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


III. TRANSACTIONS AMONG THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

The Inter- American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
recommends: 

That, to prevent financial and commercial transactions which are of benefit to 
any of the nations which have committed acts of aggression against the American 
Continent, and transactions undertaken by any real or juridical person within the 
American Republics whose activities are Inimical to the security of the Western 
Hemisphere, the Governments of the American Republics adopt, as soon as 
possible, measures to: 

(a) Establish between the American Republics an interchange of information 
with respect to commercial and financial transactions undertaken with real or 

j uridical persons within other American Republics so that each nation, within its 
urisdiction and in the exercise of its own authority, may prevent any transaction 
which would benefit the aggressor nations, the nations dominated by them, or 
persons whose activities are inimical to the security of the American Continent. 

(b) Prevent any transaction, subject to the jurisdiction of an American Re- 
public, undertaken by real or juridical persons within nations outside the Western 
Hemisphere which have not cut off commercial and financial transactions with 
the aggressor nations, involving the monetary unit of another American Republic; 
except a transaction which, together with the report necessary to establish its 
nature, is undertaken through a bank of the American Republic whose monetary 
unit is involved in the transaction. 

(c) Prevent any transaction, subject to the jurisdiction of an American Repub- 
lic, involving real or juridical persons within nations outside the Western Hemis- 
phere wihch have not cut off commercial and financial relations with the aggressor 
nations, and real or juridical persons within another American Republic, unless 
such transactions are performed with the approval of the latter Republic. 

IV. CONTROL OF MOVEMENT AND TRANSFER OF SECURITIES 

The Inter-American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
recommends; 

That the Governments of the American Republics, in order to prevent trans- 
actions in securities for the benefit of the aggressor nations, adopt appropriate 
measures to — 

(a) Establish a precautionary blocking of securities which directly or indirectly 
arc imported into the American Republics from countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as their coupons, interests, and dividends, until it is determined 
that the aggressor nations, or the nations dominated by them, or persons within 
such nations, have not or have not had any interest in them since the beginning of 
the present emergency. 

Nonbearer securities imported into American nations from countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere after the beginning of the present emergency, likewise 
may be subjected to precautionary blocking. 

(b) To supervise transactions of any nature whatsoever by persons within an 
American Republic in securities, or interests therein, which are located outside 
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the Western Hemisphere, so as to prevent transactions in which persons in aggres- 
sor nations or nations dominated by them have an interest or have had an interest 
since the beginning of the present emergency; or those from which they may 
derive some benefit direct or indirect. 

(c) Require registration, or adopt any other appropriate measures, in order to 
determine if any person within the aggressor nations or the nations dominated by 
them, has any interest in securities issued or payable in any of the American 
Republics. 

V. STANDARDS FOR THE APPLICATION OF FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONTROLS 

WITHIN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

The In ter- American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
recommends: 

1. That the application of the economic and financial controls of the govern- 
ments of the American Republics, during the present emergency, should have as 
one of its objectives the control of the property and transactions of all persons, 
real or judidical, residing or situated within their respective jurisdictions, regardless 
of nationality, who by their conduct are known to be, or to have been, engaging 
in activities inimical to the security of the Western Hemisphere. 

2. That each of the governments of the American Republics, through the 
application of its economic and financial controls, eliminate from the economic 
life of the respective country all undesirable influence and activity of those persons, 
real or juridical, residing or situated within the American Republics, who are 
known to be, or to have been, engaging in activities inimical to the security of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

VI. STANDARDS OF EFFECTIVE BLOCKING 

The I liter- American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
recommends: 

1. That the governments of the American Republics that have not already 
done so adopt, in accordance with their constitutional principles, measures to 
earn' out the effective blocking of assets l»elonging to real or juridical jmtsoiis, 
whatever may be their nationality, when then* jmthoiis are deemed by the respec- 
tive government to act in a manner contrary to the security or the national 
economics of the American Republics; these measures shall not exclude other 
measures which may be taken by the governments with regard to commercial, 
industrial, agricultural, financial, or other enterprises, which measures arc recom- 
mended elsewhere. 

2. That blocking shall include all cash, securities, income or other assets of any 
other kind, including the proceeds of the sale or liquidation of assets or firms. 

3. That blocked assets may not be dispos'd of without the ant hori/at ion of the 
respective government or agencies. Any tran.*>action contrary to these provisions 
shall be null and void. 

4. That alt blocked cash or securities shall be deposited in the central bank or 
in approved banks, or in appropriate organizations, subject to provisions adopted 
by the respective government. 

5. That the governments shall not permit disposal of blocked assets if such 
action benefits, directly or indirectly, the interests of the aggressor nations or the 
nations dominated by them, whether such disposal takes place in the country in 
which the transaction originates or in any other country affected bv the operation; 
or if such action is contrary to the fundamental purpose expressed in the first 
paragraph of this recommendation. 

6. 0 That the governments may authorize the disposal of blocked funds when 
the applicant proves that such funds are essential to his subsistence and that of 
his family ; but such authorization shall not exceed the maximum periodical amount 
fixed by the respective government. 

VII. CONTROL OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 

The In ter- American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
recommends: 

1. That, in accordance with the constitutional procedure of each count rv, all 
necessary measures be adopted as soon as possible, in order to eliminate from the 
commercial, agricultural, industrial and financial life of the American Republics, 
all influence of governments, nations, and persons within such nations who. 
through natural or juridical persons or by any other means are, in the opinion of 
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the respective government, acting against the political and economic independ- 
ence or security of such Republics, and that to this end the following measures 
be adopted: 

(а) The business, properties and rights of any real or juridical person included 
within the terms of the foregoing paragraph, whatever their nationality, shall be 
the object of forced transfer or total liquidation; and, if this should not be desirable 
in the opinion of the government of each country, they shall be the object of 
blocking, occupation or intervention in order to give effect to the purposes of this 
recommendation. 

(б) The officers and employees of any real or juridical persons, whose actions 
may be contrary to the purposes set forth in paragraph 1 of this recommendation, 
shall be removed from tneir positions and the severance payments to which they 
may be entitled shall be blocked; and the salaries and other remuneration of those 
who temporarily. continue in service shall be limited and supervised, in order to 
comply with the afore-mentioned purposes. 

(c) The contracts of such real or juridical persons which may be directly or 
Indirectly contrary to the purposes set forth in the first paragraph of this recom- . 
mendation, shall be rescinded; and in applying the measures set forth in paragraph 
(a), the contracts entered into by them and the concessions granted to them for the 
exploitation of natural resources and public services, such as land, mines, water 
rights, transportation, and other similar activities, may also be considered re- 
cinded and without effect. 

(d) The following shall be effectively blocked in accordance with the regulations 
pertaining to blocking: the proceeds of the sale of transferred properties and rights; 
the profits accruing from intervened or supervised businesses; and the funds 
derived from total liquidations. 

(c) The alienation, in any form, of the said properties and rights in accordance 
with paragraph (a), can only be made to nationals of the respective country or to 
juridical persons formed by them. In the establishment of the conditions of 
these acquisitions or in the selection of the buyers, the Government of the country 
in which the transaction takes place shall not permit any direct or indirect par- 
ticipation by any real or juridical person whose activities are deemed contrary 
to the principles’ set forth in the first paragraph of this recommendation. 

2. Each country shall designate one or more organizations to be in charge of 
the administration of the aforementioned measures. 

3. The American Republics shall maintain an exchange of information on the 
measures adopted pursuant to this recommendation. 

VIII. RECIPROCAL COOPERATION AMONG THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

The Inter- American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
recommends: 

That the Governments of the American Republics lend each other the greatest 
measure of cooperation in the formulation and application of systems and proce- 
dures which will facilitate placing in effect, within their jurisdictions and in the 
exercise of their authority, Recommendations V and VI adopted by the Third 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, the conse- 
quent recommendations adopted by this Conference, and measures which have 
been or may be taken by the Governments of the American Republics. 

That in consequence the aforesaid Governments endeavor to establish an inter- 
change of information and consultation which will afford knowledge of the experi- 
ence acquired by each one of them. 

IX. VOTE OF THANKS 

The Inter- American Conference on Systems of Economic and Financial Control 
resolves: 

To extend a vote of thanks to the personnel of the Pan American Union for the 
efficient manner in which they have collaborated, and the facilities that have been 
made available which to such a great degree have contributed to the success of the 
Conference. ^ 

The Conference wishes especially to record its appreciation to Dr. L. S. Rowe, * 
Director General of the Pan American Union, who for so man v years has con- 
tributed to the cause of inter-American understanding; to Dr. William Manger, 
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Secretary General of the Conference, and to Mr. Francisco J. Hern Andes and 
Mr. Luis Delgado Gardel, secretaries of committees I and II, respectively, as well 
as to the personnel of the secretariat, for their whole-hearted cooperation in the 
work of the Conference. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned representatives sign the present final act. 

Done in the city of Washington this 10th day of July 1942, in the English, 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish Languages. 

Argentina: 

La Aprobacidn de la Delegacidn del Banco Central de la Repilblica 
Argentina a estas recomendaciones debe considerarse sujeta a lost t/rminos 
de la Recomen dacidn V de la Reunidn de Consult a de Ministros de Rela- 
cione8 Exteriorea de las Repfiblicas Americana*, celebrada on Rfo de 
Janeiro, tal como 6sta fuA aceptada por la Delegacidn Argentina. 

(The approval of these recommendations by the delegation of the Central 
Bank of the Argentine Republic must be considered subject to the terms of 
recommendation V of the meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, held at Rio de Janeiro, as that recommendation was 
accepted by the Argentine delegation.) 

E. Gaoneux. . 

Bolivia: H. Cuenca. 

Brazil: F. Alves Filho. 

Chile: 

Firmo como Delegado del Banco Central de Chile on la inteligcncia de 
que estas recomendaciones no alteran los com prom isos dcrivados para mi 
pats de la Recomendaci6n V de la III Reunion de CoiiKiiIta de Ministros de 
Relaciones Exteriores de las Republicas American as, elect uada en Rio 
Janeiro. 

(I sign as the delegate of the Central Bank of Chile, with the under- 
standing that these recommendations do not alter the obligations devolving 
upon my country as a result of recommendation V of the third meeting of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, held at Rio de 
Janeiro.) 


Colombia: 
Costa Rica: 


Cuba: 

Dominican Republic: 


Ecuador: 


El Salvador: 

Guatemala: 

Haiti: 

Honduras: 

Mexico 

Nicaragua: 

Panama: 

Paraguay: 

Peru: 

United States of America: 
Uruguay: 

Venezuela: 


Pedro Enrique Alfonso. 
Alberto Bav6n. 

Antonio Puerto. 

Julio PeSa. 

RaOl Guardian. 

J. Rafael Oreamtno. 
Ramiro Guerra. 

H. E. Hennkman. 

H. Murray-J ACOBY. 
Rafael A. Espaillat. 

E. Icaza. 

A. AlcIvar. 

Luis Eduardo Lazo. 

C. A. Alfaro. 

Luis Beltranena. 

Abel LaCroix. 

JuliAn R. CAceres. 

E. Villasenor. 

A. Carrillo. 

Le6n DeBayle. 

R. A. Huezo. 

Ricardo Maiiciacq. 

Bey M. Arosemena. 

H. GonzAlez. 

Manuel C. Gallagher. 
A. Alvarez Calder6n. 

E. H. Foley, Jr. 

R. C. MacEachen. 
Di6genes Excalante. 

J. J. GonzAlez. 
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Exhibit No. 5 
Blocking Resolutions 

[Diario Oflcial, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, December 17, 1041, Vol. CXXIX, No. 30, The Ministry of Finance 

and Public Credit] 

Resolution limiting the control of Japanese subjects over their funds on deposit in this country 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas (I) Article 27 of the Constitution lays down the principle that the 
Nation has at all times the right to impose upon private property the stipulations 
it may deem necessary for the welfare of the public. Administrative regulations 
giving effect to this premise have contemplated on their part, as a matter of 
public concern the national defense and the maintenance of public order, and 
establish that limitation of rights of control will be in order when this is deemed 
essential for the aims of the Government, or for the well-being of the public. 

Whereas (II) The international situation, in the judgment of the Executive, 
fully justifies the limitation of the control by Japanese subjects or firms composed 
of these nationals, or enterprises in which such subjects or firms have an interest, 
over their funds, in order that they may not dispose of such funds on deposit in 
credit institutions, nor of negotiable securities they may own nor effect foreign 
exchange transactions or purchase and sale of foreign exchange, without an express 
authorization therefor from the Ministry of Finance; 

This Ministry, exercising the powers vested in it by the legal provisions invoked 
and the authority given to it by article 4, sections XII and XIII, of the Law of 
Ministries of the State, in representation of the Federal Executive, has seen fit to 
ssue the following: 

Resolution- 

I. There is declared as of public utility the limitation of the control exercised 
by Japanese subjects,. or firms of the same nationality or enterprises in which such 
nationals or firms have an interest or of whom it is presumed with good reason 
that they operate in the name or to the benefit of or by instruction of Japanese 
subjects or firms, in the following terms: 

(а) For disposing of funds deposited by them in credit institutions of the 
country; 

(б) for disposing of the negotiable securities owned by them; and 

(c) for effecting foreign exchange transactions or buying or selling foreign 
exchange. 

The acts specified in this section may only be effected (by Japanese) upon ex- 
press authorization from the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit. 

II. Any case of doubt on the part of any public or private institution, or of 
any interested party regarding whether or not any operation or payment is gov- 
erned by the provisions of this resolution should be referred to the aforesaid 
Ministry for decision. 

III. Communicate this resolution to the National Banking Commission so that 
it, in turn, may. transmit the resolution to all the credit institutions of the country 
and also especially communicate it to the Bank of Mexico, S. A. 

IV. Violations by any credit institution of the provisions contained in this reso- 
lution shall be penalized in the terms of article 152 of the General Law of Credit 
Institutions and Auxiliary Organizations. Violations committed by private 
parties shall be subject to the respective legal provisions; and 

V. Publish this resolution in the Diario Oficial of the Federation for the corre- 
sponding legal effects. 

Effective suffrage. No reelection. 

Mexico, D. F., December 7, 1941. 

The Minister of Finance and Public Credit, Eduardo Sudrcz. 


Resolution limiting the control of German and Italian subjects over their funds on deposit In this country 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas (I) Article 27 of the Constitution Jays down the principle that the 
Nation has at all times the right to impose upon private property the stipulations 
it inay deem necessary for the welfare of the public. Administrative regulations 
giving effect to this premise have contemplated on their part, as a matter of public 
concern, the national defense, and the maintenance of public order, and establish 
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• 

that limitation of rights of control will be in order when this is deemed essential 
for the aims of the Government, or for the well-being of the public. 

Whereas (II) The international situation, in the judgment of the Executive, 
fully justifies the limitation of the control by Italian and German subject or 
firms composed of these nationals, or enterprises in which such subjects or firms 
have an interest, over their funds, in order that they may not dispose of such 
funds on deposit in credit institutions, nor of negotiable securities they may own 
nor effect foreign exchange transactions or purchase and sale of foreign exchange, 
without an express authorization therefor from the Ministry of Finance. 

This Ministry, exercising the powers vested in it by the legal provisions in- 
voked and the authority given to it by article 4, sections XII and XIII, of the 
Law of Ministries of the State, in representation of the Federal Executive, has 
seen fit to issue the following resolution: 

I. There is declared as of public utility the limitation of the control exercised 
by Italian and German subjects, or firms of the same nationalities or enterprises 
in which such nationals or firms have an interest or of whom it is presumed with 
good reason that they operate in the name or to the benefit of or by instruction of 
Italian or German subjects or firms, in the following terms: 

(а) For disposing of funds deposited by them in credit institutions of the 
country; 

(б) For disposing of the negotiable securities owned by them; and 

(c) For effecting foreign exchange transactions or buying or selling foreign 
exchange. 

The acts specified in this section may only be effected (by Italians or Germans) 
upon express authorization from the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit; 
including the disposal of negotiable securities and money deposited in safe-deposit 
boxes. 

With regard to the safe-deposit boxes, the respective institutions shall be respon- 
sible for seeing, when the boxes are opened, that only those articles not enumerated 
in this resolution are withdrawn. 

II. Any case of doubt on the part of any public or private institution, or of 
any interested party regarding whether or not any operation or payment is gov- 
erned by the provisions of this resolution should be referred to the aforesaid 
Ministry for decision. 

III. Communicate this resolution to the National Banking Commission so that 
it, in turn, may transmit the resolution to all the credit institutions of the country 
and also esj>ecially communicate it to the Bank of Mexico, S. A. 

IV. Violations by any credit institution of the provisions contained in this 
resolution shall be penalized in the terms of article 152 of the General Law of 
Credit Institutions and Auxiliary Organizations. Violations committed by private 
parties shall be subject to the respective legal provisions: and 

V. Publish this resolution in the Diario Oficial of the Federation for the corre- 
sponding legal effects. 

Effective suffrage. No reelection. 

Mexico, D. F., December 11, 1941. 

The Minister of Finance and Public Credit, Eduardo Sudrcz. 


Resolution adding to the one which limited control of Japanese subjects over their funds on <lcp'#it in 

Mexico 

(In the margin a seal which reads; “Federal Executive Power, I’nited Mexican 
States, Mexico, Ministry of Finance and Public Credit, Head Office of Credit.’ ) 

RESOLUTION 

The resolution of December 7, 1941, relative to the limitation of the control 
by Japanese subjects or firms and other enterprises referred to therein, is amended 
by adding the following paragraph which shall form part of insert (c) of sen ion 1 : 

“Safety-deposit boxes are included in this section. The respective institutions 
shall be responsible, when the boxes are opened, for seeing that only articles not 
enumerated in this resolution are withdrawn therefrom.” 

Be informed heretof and have it published.. 

Effective suffrage. No reelection. 

The Minister of Finance and Public Credit, Eduardo Suarez. 

74241—415 — pt. 2 6 
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Manuel Avila Camacho, Constitutional President of the United Mexican States, 
to his people — 

Know ye that section XIII of article 73 of the Constitution empowers Congress 
to “decree laws according to which prizes on land and sea may be declared valid 
or invalid.” According to this precept, both international law as well as Mexican 
jurisprudence give the Government the right, in time of war, to confiscate property 
of the enemy; therefore, with every reason, the power of the Government is 
unquestionable to subject enemy property to vigilance and control and, even 
seizure, to the extent that the security of the country requires. 

By virtue of, and in exercise of the special powers which have been invested 
in the President by decree of June 1, 1942, I have seen fit to decree the following* 

LAW GOVERNING ENEMY TRADING AND PROPERTY 

Article 1. Except by express permission of the Chief Executive, trade be- 
tween any Mexican or person domiciled or resident in National Territory and 
countries which are enemies of the United Mexican States, their nationals, or 
those subject by law to the same treatment as the latter, is prohibited. The 
permissions to which this paragraph refers may be general or related to concrete 
cases. 

Without prejudice to the penalties fixed by this law, no acts which violate 
this article, nor those consumated abroad by enemy countries, their nationals, 
or those subject by law to the same treatment as the latter shall have any effect 
whatsoever, without judicial resolution being necessary. The Chief Executive 
can extend the above provisions of nullification to acts or operations entered 
into prior to this law, but after December 6, 1941. when it is seen from the cir- 
cumstances of the case that such acts were concluded or agreed to in view of the 
international situation and for the purpose of evading the dispositions which 
might be decreed by the Mexican Government. 

Art. 2. An enemy country is one that is in a state of war with the United 
Mexican States. 

Art. 3. For the purposes of this law, nationals of an enemy country are the 
following: 

I. Individuals or corporations and any other association domiciled within the 
territory of an enemy country or in that of a country occupied by an enemy 
country, if, in the latter case, the Chief Executive so decides. 

II. Public corporations created by an enemy country or who function as 
agents, either direct or indirect, of such country. 

III. Citizens, subjects^ or natives of an enemy country, whatever their nation- 
ality, who reside in the United Mexican States, provided that the President of the 
Republic determines that this is demanded by the interest or the security of the 
Mexican Republic. 

Art. 4. The following are subject to the same rules as are nationals of an 
enemv country: 

I. Individuals or corporations and any other associations resident outside of 
the United Mexican States who operate within the jurisdiction of the enemy 
country without being domiciled therein. 

II. Individuals or corporations, whatever their nationality and their place of 
residence who operate or who are believed with reason to operate in the name or 
for the benefit of or upon instructions of an enemy country or of its nationals. 
The Chief Executive shall declare what persons are included within the provisions 
of this subsection. 

The resolutions which the Chief Executive may dictate, in the exercise of the 
power to which the previous paragraph refers, as well as the final section of article 
3, must be published in the Diario Oficial of the Federation. 

Art. 5. lor the effects of this law, all acts dealing with the disposition or 
delivery of property, whatever its nature, as well as the execution of agreements 
or contracts, or the creation or acknowledgment of obligations by voluntary 
unilateral declarations, the execution or renewing of titles, the granting of guaran- 
tees, or the completion, novation, cancellation in whole or part of obligations, shall 
be regarded as acts of trade. 

Art. 6. Transactions in foreign moneys and exchange, as well as all those 
transactions relating to the trading, holding or cx|x>rting of gold, currency and 
national or foreign moneys, and securities, shall be subject during the period of 
war to the regulations which the Chief Executive may establish. 

All persons are obliged to furnish under oath the information which they may 
be called upon to give by the Chief Executive regarding the transactions above 
specified, whatever the character of their participation in the transaction. 
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Aar. 7. The President of the Republic is empowered: 

L To seise property of any kind belonging or presumed to belong to an enemy 
coimtry or its nationals, as well as thoee properties in which the enemy countries 
or their nationals have an interest even though title is vested in a third person; 
provided that, in this latter instance, it is in the interest of the safety of the 
United Mexican States. The seizure may cover all the property, or the part or 
interest belonging to the enemy. Amounts indispensable to personal subsistence 
will be fixed by general regulations. 

II. To designate permanent auditing investigators in companies operating in 
national territory, whatever the nationality of their owners may be, when in his 
judfpnent it is in the interest or safety of the United Mexican States. The 
auditing investigators shall have the powers established in the regulations to be 
issued by the President of the Republic. 

III. To request or, if necessary, order the removal of officials, employees, 
representatives or agents from the enterprises referred to in the preceding sub- 
sections. 

Art. 8. The powers granted by this law to the President of the Republic 
may be exercised directly or through the agency or agencies that he may name or 
create. Those powers relating to the administration of properties or the auditing 
investigation of firms, must be exercised through national credit institutions 
qualified to operate as fiduciaries which in turn shall function under the direction 
of a Government board. The powers of the fiduciary shall be governed by the 
respective contract. 

Every local or Federal authority, whether judicial or administrative shall 
respect and, whenever necessary, execute the rulings which the President, or the 
agency or entity delegated by him, may decree in accordance with this law, without 
prejudice, to the terms of article 16. 

Art. 9. Properties seized in accordance with section I of article 7 shall continue 
to be operated unless, by resolution of the President, their sale is deemed advisable. 

8uch sale must be by public auction and in no case will the transfer of the 
property be legally effective unless it be to a native-born Mexican citizen or to a 
companv composed exclusively of native-born Mexicans. 

The Resident may, in his discretion, order that the transfer be not approved 
even though the best bid be submitted by a native-born Mexican citizen or by a 
company composed exclusively of native-born Mexicans, whenever he considers 
such action in the best public interest. 

Art. 10. The following must declare holdings of money, other properties and 
rights as set forth in subsection I of article 7, give information, show documents 
and comply, in each case, with the orders the President may issue: 

I. Proprietors or holders of any property even though their title be secure or 
insecure. 

II. Firms issuing shares and obligations in regard to the holders of such assets. 

III. Credit institutions, insurance companies, warehouses. 

IV. Debtors, codebtors, cosigners, or endorsers. 

V. Judges and liquidators. 

VI. Those who doubt whether they are included in the previous dispositions. 

Once the information is given, and while the Chief Executive has not made a 

decision, the rights inherent in that property will l>e held in suspense. 

fJo authority, functionary, or governmental agency, nor notaries, may authorize, 
approve, vis£, or register public or private contracts in which the parties involved 
are nationals of enemy nations without first obtaining the approval of the proper 
authority, which in turn will fix the conditions to which the authorization or 
registration of the contract must be subjected in each case. 

The supplying of information, the showing of documents, the payment or 
delivery of property by the persons designated in this article, will not cause them 
civil or penal responsibility, unless they resort to falsehood or concealment. 

The discharge of employees referred to in subsection III of article 7 will not be 
a cause of liability, but, the Executive may authorize the voluntary payment of 
compensation. 

Art. 1 i. When the seizure of intangible assets is ordered, if it is not possible to 
take physical possessioh of the evidences of ownership, the issuing party or any 
of the obligated parties must replace them. The seizure order will ipso facto 
have the effect of canceling the- original evidences of ownership. The foregoing 
instruction will be published in the Diario Oficial but the date of publication will 
not affect the validity of the substituted evidences of ownership. 

Art. 12. The moneys received by the Government from the obligated parties 
or custodians (after the ordinary expenses of the business have been covered) and 
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that from sales made in accordance with article 9, shall be deposited in the Bank 
of Mexico, which shall immediately invest them in any bonds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment not in default. Profit* or dividends shall not be included in the ordinary 
expenses of seized firms, unless an express resolution by the President to the 
contrary authorizes their reinvestment in the business; nor will salaries of per- 
sonnel, unless the employee in question be Mexican by birth or a native of an 
American country, be considered ordinary expense whenever they exceed the 
amounts referred to in the last part of section 1 of article VII. 

Art. 13. Those persons not included under articles 3 and 4 who are privileged 
to assert their rights regarding the properties referred to in subsection I, final 
part, of article VII, shall be privileged to make complaint against the person who 
is in charge of the administration oT said properties on behalf of the Government, 
save in cases where they have been sold, in which event the complaint shall be 
made to the Executive power through- the appropriate agency in compliance with 
article VIII. 

Art. 14. The Executive may at his discretion permit the payment of unsecured 
debts contracted in good faith prior to the passage of this law by the proprietors 
or holders of seized property or by those who have actual rights therein. 

Art. 15. The fiscal exemptions enjoyed by the Federal GoveVnment do not 
have force in respect to seized property. 

Art. 16. The resolutions relative to concrete cases which the Executive may 
dictate under his authority granted by article 1, second paragraph; article 3. 
subsection III; article 4, subsection II, and article 7, subsections I and III, ana 
final part, may be appealed to the Executive by anyone who may have a direct 
and real interest. 

Only the following allegations may be made in the appeal: 

(а) That the persons regarded as or in comparable status to a national of an 
enemy country, or a person whose discharge has been effectuated for such reason, 
is, because of his origin, antecedents, ties, or because of other circumstances 
revealed in affirmative acts, undoubtedly not to be regarded as one linked to an 
enemy country, nor as one who, should the occasion arise, would work against the 
interests of Mexico; or 

(б) That those persons mentioned in articles 3 and 4, or in the final subsection 
of article 7, have no interest in the property. 

The appeal should be presented not later than the fifteenth working day follow- 
ing publication in the Diario Oficial, or, if not of the category that requires such 
publication, the fifteenth working day after the issuance of the seizing order; it 
will not suspend that order, but while it is pending the sale authorized by article 9 
shall not be made, except in the case of perishable articles or articles which are 
clearly deteriorating in value. All proof submitted during’ the period of time 
fixed in accordance with the circumstances by the interested authorities, shall be 
admitted. Thereafter there will be given a period of 5 da vs for presenting evi- 
dence and judgment will be rendered 15 days thereafter, 'the evaluation of the 
proofs shall be discretional and mav not be modified in any collateral attack. 

If the decision should be adverse, the interested party cannot renew the claim, 
but the Executive by virtue of his office shall always have the right to revoke the 
order of seizure objected to if he finds sufficient motive to do so. By the same 
authority he shall have the power to revoke the orders of seizures which have not 
been contested. 

Art. 17. Refusal to comply with the concrete orders, issued on the basis of 
this law, respecting the delivery of money or other properties or documents, as 
well as resistance to the exercise of their duties by the auditing investigators 
appointed under the provisions of subsection II of article 7 shall be punished by 
imprisonment of from 3 to 10 years, according to tha circumstances of the case. 
If such resistance is offered by a corporation the penalty shall be imposed on the 
management. 

This same penalty shall likewise be invoked if property, under circumstances 
defined in article 9, is acquired with funds provided by an alien, whether or not 
an enemy alien, or, when it is acquired with the intention of turning the property 
over to an alien at a later date. It shall be presumed that such is the intention if 
the property passes to an alien through one or more hands, during the course of 
the war or within 2 years after its conclusion. 

Any other infraction of the provisions of this law shall be punished with a fine 
of from 100 to 10.000 pesos. The property or rights involved in an operation con- 
trary to the provisions of this law shall be legally forfeited to the national domain. 

The judicial authroity shall intervene to impose the penalties provided for in the 
first two paragraphs of this article and the administrative authority to fix and 
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wofb ne the sanctions and, when neoeesary, to make the declaration of forfeiture 
re fer red to in the preceding paragraph. 

Reserving the right to take such precautionary measures as it may deem 
fitting, this latter body will grant hearings to the interested parties before making 
the respective decisions. 

Art. 18. All claims, distinct from those provided for in articles 13 and 16, which 
may be brought against the Federal Government or against its authorities by 
reason of the application of this law, shall be handled, adjusted, and liquidated 
according to the procedure which the Congress may fix, after the termination of 
the state of war. The Congress shall likewise determine the final disposition of 
the roods seised and of the money received, in those cases in which no claim is 
made. 

TRAN81TOBY 


Article 1. Without prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 2 of article 1, this 
law shall become effective in the whole Republic on the day of its publication in 
the Diario Oficial. 

Art. 2. The statements referred to in article 16 shall be made not later than 
June 30, 1942. Thereafter, the statement must be made within 15 days following 
the date on which the situation in question arises, or, the date on which it comes 
to the knowledge of the person who is obligated to report it. A voluntary state- 
ment shall not be penalized if it is made before the authorities have knowledge of 
the matter. 

(Usual end of promulgation.) 

(Signed) Manuel Avila Camacho. 

June 11, 1942. 

Regulation or the Respective Law 

(Usual form of promulgation.) 

* * * in exercise of the power conferred upon me by section I of article 89 

of the Constitution, I have seen fit to issue the following: 

Regulation of Article 8 of the law governing enemy trading and property 

Article 1. The powers that the law governing enemy trading and property 
confers upon the President of the Republic, except those set forth in the following 
article, are delegated without prejudice to the provisions of article 8, to a board 
composed of the Ministers of Government, of Foreign Relations, of Finance and 
Public Credit, and of National Economy, and the Attorney General of the Re- 
public. ' 

The Board may function with three of its members present, and it will make its 
decisions by majority vote. It will have a secretary and such auxiliary personnel 
as the Hoard may recommend. 

Art. 2. A Hoard of Administration and Vigilance of foreign property is 
created, and it shall be composed of six persons appointed by the President of the 
Republic, one of whom shall always be the director general of the Ranco de 
Mexico. The Board shall have the following powers: 

I. To appoint the fiduciary institution that will take charge of the adminis- 
tration of th$ properties seized according to subsection I of article 7 of the law. 
to make on behalf of the executive power, fiduciary contracts, and to act as 
technical committee within the limits of the last part of subsection IV, article 45, 
of the General Uw of Credit Institutions and Auxiliary Organizations, and of the 
contracts cited. 

II. To appoint the auditing investigators referred to in subsection II of article 7 
of the law, once the Board mentioned in the foregoing article has decided that a 
firm should be subjected to an audit investigation and to prepare for the approval 
of the said Intersecretarial Board the rules governing the powers of the auditor 
investigators. 

III. To propose to the Board mentioned in the foregoing article, the sale of the 
properties, according to article 9 of the law. 

IV. To oversee the fulfillment of article 12 of the law. 
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TBAN8ITORT 

Article 1. This regulation shall become effective all over the Republic the 
day of its publication in the Diario Oficial. 

AnT. 2. The boards established by this decree shall formulate their respective 
budgets and afore-mentioned regulations. But the lack of such budgets and regu- 
lations shall not prevent them from exercising immediately their corresponding 
powers. 

(Usual end of promulgations.) 

(Signed) Manuel Avjla Camacho. 

June 11, 1942. 


Exhibit No. 6 
Brazil Blockino Decree 

[Translation] 

Establishes protection measures to safeguard the interests of foreigners during 
the present emergency * ♦ * using the powers conferred upon him by virtue 

of article No. 180 of the Constitution, and taking into consideration the situation 
created by latest international developments and the necessity of establishing a 
regime of protection and financial security to safeguard legitimate foreign interests, 
decrees: 

Article 1. All operations involving persons natural or juridical of countries 
not belonging to the American Continent and which are in state of war, will 
require a previous license from the banking fiscalization department of the Bank 
of Brazil. 

Art. 2. The Minister of Finance is hereby authorized to issue instructions for 
the execution of this decree-law. 

Art. 3. This decree-law will be effective on the date of its publication, all 
dispositions to the contrary being hereby revoked. 

Rio de Janeiro, December 9, 1941, one hundred and twentieth year of Inde- 
pendence and fifty-third of Republic. 


Brazilian Indemnification Decree 

Using the powers conferred upon him by article 180 of the Federal constitution, 
combined with article 166, paragraph 2, the President of the Republic signed the 
following decree-law, which took No. 4,166: 

Whereas acts of war are being committed against the American Continent; 

Whereas Brazil, while respecting with the utmost exactness and fidelity the 
rules of neutrality universally accepted under international law, had one of its 
vessels, the TaubaU , attacked in the Mediterranean by the armed forces of 
Germany; 

Whereas the German Government, having solemnly assumed the obligation of 
making reparations for the damages caused by this act, has not yet fulfilled this 
commitment: 

Whereas, following the union of the efforts of the American Republics in the 
defense of their sovereighty, their territorial integrity, and their economic interests, 
unarmed units of the Brazilian merchant marine, engaged in peaceful commerce, 
were attacked and sunk, violating in this way consecrated juridical norms; 

Whereas such acts constitute an unprovoked aggression which results in threats 
to Brazilian shipping and in direct loss to the vital interests of Brazil; 

Whereas information in the possession of the Government indicates that the 
responsibility for these attempts is attributable to the German armed forces, but, 
on the other hand, the alliance, for war purposes, which exists between Germany, 
Japan, and Italy necessarily consolidates these powers in aggression; 

Whereas, for over a century, Brazil has afforded to the nationals of those States 
a close participation in its economy; 
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Whereas, in modern warfare, civilians are closely united to the fate of the 
armed forces and their activities are, more than ever before in history, a deter- 
mining factor in the success of war operations: 

The President of the Republic decrees: 

Article 1. The properties and rights of German, Japanese, and Italian sub- 
jects, whether physical or juridical persons, shall respond for the damages to the 
properties and rights of the Brazilian state and to the life, properties, and rights 
of physical or juridical Brazilian persons domiciled or resident in Brazil, which 
have resulted, or which may result, from acts of aggression committed by Ger- 
many, Japan, or Italy. 

Art. 2. There shall be transferred to the Bank of Brazil, or, where this bank 
has no agency, to the tax-collecting offices of the union, a part of all the bank de- 
posits, or obligations of a patrimonial nature in excess of two contos of reis, owned 
by German, Japanese, and Italian subjects, whether physical or juridical persons. 
The part of deposits or obligations covered by this article shall be as follows: 
Ten percent of deposits and obligations up to 20:000$000; 

Twenty percent of deposits and obligations up to 100:000$000; 

Thirty percent of deposits and obligations the amount of which exceeds 100:* 
OOOSOOO. 

Paragraph 1: The whole amount of obligations of the Brazilian Government 
to German, Japanese, and Italiah subjects, physical or juridical persons, shall be 
deposited. 

Paragraph 2: The collection shall be made against a receipt exempt from the 
stamp tax, and the amounts collected shall be placed in a special account and 
may only be withdrawn by order of the Federal Government. 

Art. 3. The income of the properties on deposit shall serve to guarantee the 

r yment of indemnities owed as a result of acts of aggression mentioned in article 
if the responsible government does not fully pay such indemnities. 

Sole paragraph: Tne idemnities under this law shall be paid in accordance with 
the plan which will be established by the Government, taking into consideration 
the value of the properties on deposit as previously appraised. 

Art. 4. German, Japanese, and Italian subjects, and other persons possessing 
properties belonging to such subjects, shall within 15 days after the publication 
of this law, communicate to the offices responsible for the collection the nature, 
quality, and probable value of the properties under reference. 

Art. 5. Fraudulent or culpable actions or omissions which result in the dim- 
inution of the property of German, Japanese, or Italian subjects, or which tend 
to defeat the objectives of this law, are punishable by a penalty of from 1 to 5 
years of imprisonment and a fine of from 1 to 10 contos of reis, unless more drastic 
penalty is applicable. 

Paragraph 1 : Any reduction, contrary to local uses and customs, of the value 
of payments due to such subject* is considered a fraudulent action for the pur- 
poses of this article. 

Paragraph 2: Administrators and managers of juridical persons shall be jointly 
responsible with them. 

Paragraph 3: The judge may resort to analogy in determining the nature of 
the crime. 

Art. 6 . On payment of more than 2:000$000 to German, Japanese, and Italian 
subjects, mention of the deposit covered by article 2 shall be made. 

Art. 7. Whenever an obligation to a German, Japanese, or Italian subject is not 
payable in currency, the office charged with the collection shall estimate the value 
thereof in money, in accordance with the criteria applied by the Treasury in 
assessing payments.. 

Art. 8. Executions against the property of German, Japanese, and Italian 
subjects may be based only on debts duly proven in a legal manner to have been 
contracted prior to the date of this law, except for civil liability resulting from an 
Illegal act. 

Art. 9. Excepting the cases of judicial executions founded on titles established 
prior to the date of this law, there is hereby prohibited the transfer, or encum- 
brance in any manner, of real estate, nominative bonds, and shares and property 
in general of substantial value, belonging to German, Japanese, and Italian 
subjects, whether physical or juridical persons, any transfer or encumbrance 
effected after the date of this law being null and void. 

Sole paragraph: Business transactions, usually undertaken in the interest of 
the maintenance and prosperity of the organization, are exempted from this 
prohibition. However, of the net profits as verified from the quarterly balance 
sheets, there shall be paid into deposit the part stipulated in article 2. 
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Art. 10. German, Japanese, and Italian subjects may not refuse donations, 
inheritances, or legacies which are not onerous. 

Art. 11. The property of States (public corporations) which commit the acts 
of aggression to which article 1 of this law refers, as well as the property of their 
subjects, whether juridical or physical persons, domiciled abroad, and which 
property is not in the possession of Brazilians, shall be administered by the Federal 
Government. 

Sole paragraph: The properties of cultural and recreational societies composed 
of Germans, Japanese, and Italians may, with the authorization of the Minister 
of Justice and Interior Affairs, be utilized in the public interest. 

Art. 12. The Ministries of Justice and Interior Affairs and of Finance shall 
issue the instructions which may be necessary for the execution of this law. 

Art. 13. This law will come’ into effect on the date of its publication, all pro- 
visions to the contrary being hereby revoked. 


Brazilian Law Governing Enemy Properties 

The President of the Republic signed the following decree-law creating the 
Economic Defense Commission: 

Article 1. The Economic Defense Commission is hereby created, being directly 
subordinated to the President of the Republic for the objectives herein pre- 
scribed. 

Art. 2. The Economic Defense Commission shall be composed of five members: 
one from the Ministry of the Treasury, one from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
one from the Ministry of Justice ana Internal Affairs, one from the Ministry of 
War, and one from the Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce, all named 
by the President of the Republic, who will also indicate who shall exercise the 
functions of President of the Commission. 

1. The members of the Economic Defense Commission will receive no remunera- 
tion for the services rendered in tjie exercise of their duties on this Commission; 
however, salaries and other benefits being received at the time of their entrance 
upon their duties shall be guaranteed to them. 

2. Services being rendered by the members of the Economic Defense Commis- 
sion shall be considered of great importance to the country. 

Art. 3. The deliberations of the Economic Defense Commission taken in the 
form of resolutions shall be enforced throughout the national territory and shall 
be executed by the Federal, State, or municipal authority, or by a governmental 
or similarly recognized entity under whose jurisdiction the activity or person 
involved is most directly subordinated, this being indicated in the resolution. 

Art. 4. The duties of the Commission shall be as follows: 

(a) To determine, in accordance with the individual case, the supervision, ad- 
ministration, liquidation, or expropriation of properties and rights of natural and 
juridical persons, subject to decree-law No. 4160 of March 11, 1942. 

(b) To arrange for the sale of such properties and rights, through public tender, 
to Brazilians and reputable enterprises in which Brazilians are in the majority. 

(c) To arrange for the expropriation and sale of materials deemed strategic or 
essential, which may be withheld. 

(d) To decide, through petition or “ex officio’' the rescinding or type of liquida- 
tion of contracts involving persons whose economic activities it may be deemed 
necessary to repress. 

(e) To determine the expropriation or temporary use of patents and trade- 
marks belonging to natural or juridical persons whose activities are contrary to 
the national security. 

Art. 5. Natural or juridical persons of any nationality whose activities may be 
considered contrary to the national security will be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Economic Defense Commission and to the provisions of decree-laws Nos. 3911 
and 4166. 

Art. 6. The Economic Defense Commission shall henceforth exercise the powers 
attributed to the Indemnization Fund Commission (Comissao do Fundo de In- 
denizacoes) by instructions No. 5408 of April 28, 1942, and 87 of June 30, 1942, 
issued by the Ministry of Justice and Internal Affairs and the Ministry of Finance. 

Art. 7. The Economic Defense Commission, with the approval of the President 
of the Republic, shall determine the natural and juridical persons to be included 
under or excluded from the provisions of the present decree law. 
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. Sole paragraph: The Economic Defense Commission shall issue general or s pe- 
dal licenses to facilitate transactions between persons included under the repres- 
sive measures of this decree, whenever such transactions shall be deemed beneficial 
to the national security or economy. 

Abt. 8. The Economic Defense Commission shall have a staff constituted of 
public employees and employees from autonomous government or similarly estab- 
lished entities, obtained in accordance with the legislation in effect, and also addi- 
tional personnel admitted under the terms prescribed by law. 

Sole paragraph: The activities of this staff shall be directed by a public official 
procured for this purpose by the President of the Economic Defense Commission 
in accordance with existing legislation. 

Abt. 9. The Economic Defense Commission may establish representatives as 
and where it may deem advisable for the proper execution of its duties. 

Abt. 10. In carrying out its duties the Economic Defense Commission may 
enter into direct negotiations with Federal, State, municipal, or other govern- 
mental and similarly recognized authorities, requesting from them whatever 
information or assistance may be deemed necessary for the proper performance of 
its mission. 

Abt. 11. The supervisors, administrators, or liquidators referred to in letter A 
of article 4 shall be named by the President of the Republic at the solicitation 
of the Economic Defense Commission. 

Sole paragraph: The benefits accruing to these supervisors, administrators 
and liquidators shall be fixed by the Economic Defense Commission and approved 
by the President of the Republic. 

Abt. 12. The Economic Defense Commission shall review all appointments 
made by State or Federal administrative agencies prior to this decree law. 

Abt. 13. Noncomoliance with the resolutions of the Economic Defense Com- 
mission shall be considered an offense against the national security, liable to 
judgment by the Tribunal de Seguranca Nacional. 

Abt. 14. There is hereby opened a special credit of Rs. 250:000$000 (two 
hundred and fifty contos of reis) in the Ministry of Finance to cover the expenses 
(services and duties) relative to the installation and functioning of the Economic 
Defense Commission during the current year. 

Sole paragraph: The credit herein referred to shall be delivered to the National 
Treasury at the disposition of the President of the Economic Defense Commission, 
who will make the necessary payments and advances. 

Abt. 15. Within 10 days of its constitution the Economic Defense Commission 
shall submit its respective statutes to the approval of t he President of the Republic. 

Abt. 16. The present decree-law shall become effective upon the date of its 
publication, all dispositions to the contrary being hereby revoked. 


Amendment or Brazilian Decree Governino Enemy Property 

The President of the Republic, making use of the powers conferred upon him 
by article 180 of the constitution, decrees: 

Art. 1. The powers defined in articles 4, 5, and 6 of decree-law No. 4807, of 
October 7, 1942, pass to the competency of the Bank of Brazil S. A., as special 
agent of the Federal Government. 

Art. 2. The Economic Defense Commission (Comissfto de Defesa Economica) 
created by decree-law No. 4807, of October 7, 1942, is abolished, and its records 
shall be delivered to the Bank of Brazil S. A. 

Art. 3. The liquidation of the properties and rights of natural or juridical 
persons included under the provisions of decree-law No. 4166, of March 11, 1942, 
will depend upon express statutory determination in each case. 

Art. 4. The fiscals, administrators, or liquidators referred to in article 4 of 
Decree-Law No. 4807, of October 7, 1942, shall be named by the President of the 
Republic. 

Sole paragraph. The present fiscals, administrators, or liquidators will con- 
tinue in the exercise of their functions pending further deliberation of the 
Government. 

Art. 5. It shall be incumbent upon the Minister of State of the Treasury to 
orient the application of the present decree-law and to contract with the Bank of 
Brazil S. A., which is hereby authorized to act in that capacity, for the execution 
of the respective services. 
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Art. 6 . For the expenses resulting from the execution of the services to 
which the next preceding article relates, there shall be opened opportunely in the 
Ministry of the Treasury the necessary special credits. 

Art. 7. This decree-law shall take effect from the date of its publication, 
provisions to the contrary being hereby revoked. 

Rio de Janeiro, July 12, 1943, 122d year of independence, and the 55th of the 
Republic. 

Getulio Vargas 
A. de Souza Costa 
Alexandre Marcondeb Filho. 


Decree Supplementing Prior Brazilian Measures for the Control of 

Enemy Properties 

Decree-Law No. 6777 of August 2S, IMS. Provides for the expropriations and liquidations resulting from 
the execution of Decree-Law No. 4807 of October 7, 1M2, and makes other provisions. 

The President of the Republic, making use of the powers conferred upon him 
by article 180 of the Constitution, decrees: 

Art. I. The following are included within the measures of economic defense 
authorized by article 5 of Decree-Law No. 4807, of October 7, 1942: 

(0) Juridical persons which are organized in conformity with Brazilian laws 
but which are subordinated administratively or financially, even indirectly, to 
German, Italian, or Japanese enterprises situated in their countries of origin or 
in any other country; 

(b) Brazilian natural or juridical persons which maintain understandings, con- 
sidered contrary to national security, with subjects of the Axis, natural or juridical 
persons, domiciled within or outside the country. 

(1) The liquidations or expropriations which are to be effected as a result of this 
decree-law will depend, in accordance with article 3d of Decree- Law No. 5661, of 
July 12, 1943, upon decrees of the President of the Republic. 

(2) The proceeds of sale, whether by public or administrative sale (concorreficia 

[ >(iblica ou administrativa), of the properties or rights ey»ropriated or of the assets 
iquidated, shall be deposited in the indemnity fund (Fundo de IndenizacOes) in 
the cases coming under paragraph (s), or deposited in. the Bank of Brazil S. A. in 
a special account, which may be drawn upon only in the manner established in 
Decree- Law No. 3991, of December 9, 1941, in the cases coming under para- 
graph (b). 

(3) A liquidation may be suspended if the holders of nominative and bearer 
shares, or of quotas or other social rights (proprietary interests in firms or com- 
panies), alienate their securities and rights to third parties, natural or juridical 

E ersons, who have requested and obtained authorization to acquire them, the price 
eing deposited in accordance with the terms of the preceding paragraph. 

Art. II. Expropriations of patents and trade-marks required for the economic 
defense of the country in accordance w ith the terms of paragraph (1) of the pre- 
ceding article and of article 4 of Decree- Law No. 4807, will be processed adminis- 
tratively by the Bank of Brazil, S. A., the indemnization to be deposited after the 
alienation of properties or rights expropriated or after their incorporation into the 
patrimony of the Union. 

Art. III. The expropriations, effected in the public interest, of property of 
subjects of the Axis or of juridical persons, national or foreign, which are subject 
to the terms of this decree-law, will be carried out in accordance with the respec- 
tive laws, but the power to determine whether the proceeds deposited should be 
carried to the indemnity fund or placed in a special deposit as specified in para- 
graph (2) of article I, shall rest with the Bank of Brazil, S. A. 

Art. IV. The fiscals, administrators, and liquidators appointed to carry out 
the provisions of letter (a) of article 4 of Decrcc-Law No. 4807 shall exercise their 
functions with such powers and in such manner as shall be indicated in the in- 
structions which they receive from the Bank of Brazil, S. A. in accordance with 
the circumstances. 

(1) The remuneration to which they are entitled will be ptfid by the Bank of 
Brazil, S. A., to which the respective companies will pay corresponding amounts. 

Art. V. For the proper execution of Decree-Law No. 5661, of July 12, 1943, 
the powers conferred by the sole paragraph of article 7 of Decree-Law No. 4807, 
of October 7, 1942, are vested in the Bank of Brazil, S. A. 
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Art. VL Thfc decree-law becomes effective on the date of its publication. 

Rio de Janeiro, August 26, 1943, 122d year of independence, and 55th year of 
the Republic. 

Getulio Varoas 
A. de Sousa Costa 
Alexandre Marcondes Filbo. 


Exhibit No. 7 

The Elimination or Enemy Interests in 8pearheads op Axis Economic 

Penetration 

ARGENTINA 

I. Completely eliminated: None. 

II. In process of elimination: 

Ficopa Consorcio Financiero y Comercial Sudamericano S. A. 

Fincosa S. A. Comercial Industrial y Financiers Argentina. 

Imps, Industrie Metalftrgica y Plastici Argentina. 

Thyssen-Lamental 8. A. Industrial Mercantil. 

III. Intervention: 

Anilines Alemanas 8. A. 

A. E. G. Comp&ftia Argentina de Electricidad. 

Aceros Roechling-Buderus 8. A. 

Agfa Argentina — Dr. Kurt Oppenheim y Cia. 

Aceros Styria S. R. L. 

Aceros Poldi S. R. L. 

Aceros Schoeller Blechmann 8. R. L. 

Afa-Tudor-Varta 8. A. Fibricas Reunidas de Acumuladores. 

Amme, Giesecke y Konegen, 8. R. L. 

Arbizu y Cervino 8. A. 

Banco Alemftn TransatlAntico. 

Banco GermAnico de la America del Sud. 

Bromberg y Cia. 8. A. Comercial. 

Boker y Cia. 8. R. L. 

Bosch, Robert — Compaftia Sudamericana de Magnetos y Equipos El<5ctricos S. A. 
Beiersdorf, 8. R. L. 

Bruttoraesson y Cia. 

Balneario Parque Lujan 8. R. L. 

Compaftia Argentina Comercial e Industrial de Pesqueria (CACIP) 8. A. 
Compaftia Anan. Credito y Finanzas 8. A. 

Curt Berger y Cia. 8. R. L. 

Calera Avellaneda. 

Clarfeld y Cia., Federico Ltda. 8. A. 

Casa Denk — Aceros Boehler, 8. A. Com. e Ind. 

Comparex, Compaftia Argentina Exportadora do Ccreales S. A. Comercial. 

C. A. E. Compaftia Argentina Electro Mccrtnica S. A. Ltda. 

Casa Montagna, 8. A. Comercial e Industrial. 

C. V. N. C. O. Corporaci6n de Ingenieros Constructorcs. 

Compaftia Argentina de Mandatos 8 . A. 

Crefin, Cr6ditos y Financiaciones. 

Deutz Otto I^egitimo S. A. Compaftia Argentina de Motores. 

Dilleniu8 y Cia. 

Dyckerhoff y Widmann. 

Establecimientos Klockner 8. A. Industrial Argentina. 

Engelbert Hardt y Cia. 

Fuhrmann Ltda. 8. A. Financiers y Comercial. 

Ferrostal S. A. 

Fominco S. A. Comercial. 

G. E. O. P. E. Compaftia General de Obras Piiblica S. A. 

Gruen y Bilfinger 8. R. L. 

G. E. C. O. Compaftia Industrial y Comercial 8. A. 

Harari e Hijos. 

Hara y Cia. 
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Hugo Stinnes Ltda. S. A. Comercial e Industrial. 

Iida y Cia. Ltda. “Takashimaya.” 

Inag-Siemens, Fabricas Reuni das de Utiles Sanitarios, S. A. 

Indunidas, S. A. Mercantil de Industrias Unidas. 

Instituto Behring de Terapeutica Experimental. 

Katsuda y Cia. 

Kirschbaum y Cia. 

La Quimica Bayer, S. A. 

Lahusen y Cia. Ltda. S. A. de Exportaci6n e Importaci6n. 

Liebl, Jose. 

La Union Bulonera. 

iAboratorio Quimico Biologico S. A. 

Lloyd Norte Aleman. 

Merck Quimica Argentina S. A. 

Martinez v Cia., Ignacio P. 

Martens, Thilo. 

Meyer y Cia., Diego — S. A. Comercial. 

Meyer y Cia., L. D. — S. A. Comercial e Industrial. 

Mitsubishi Argentina 8. R. L. 

Motte v Cia. Ltda., Otto — 8. A. Com. c Ind. 

Noss, Angus to. 

Oberst Hermanos. 

Omura Matsutaro. 

Orbis S. A., Industrial Metaltirgica. 

Orenstcin y Koppel, 8. A. 

Pallavicini y Cia., E. 8. A. 

Perfumerias Tosca S. A. 

Patow y Cia. Sociodad en Comandita. 

Prescher, Carlos Federico. 

Quimica Schering 8. A. 

“Rhodius” 8. A. Comercial y Fiuanciera. 

Ri!>erena del Plata S. A. 

Rhodius y Cia. 

Rhienmetall-Borsig Compafifa Argentina de M Aquinas, S. R. L. 

Rappard, Gustavo A. 

Roemmers y Cia., A. J. 

Sadao Ando v Cia. 

Siemens Schuckert 8. A., Compafifa Platense de Electricidad. 

Siemens v Halskc. 

Siemens Bauunion, Compafifa Platense de Construcciones. 

Stand t y Cia. S. A. Com. 

S. E. M. A. Sociedad Electro Metalfirgica 8. A. 

Springer y M oiler 8. A. 

Schaack, Luis Raul. 

Stover Argentina S. A. 

Speratti v Romanclli S. R. L. 

Sofimar S. A. Financiera, Industrial y Mercantil Argentina. 

Scsgo 8. A. de Industrias Textiles. 

Sociedad Argentina de Ceramica Femix. 

Tubas Mannesmann Ltda. S. A. % 

Thorhaucr y Cia. S. R. L. 

T. A. E. M. Talleres Argentino6 Electro- Metaltirgi cos. 

Treuhand S. A. Sociedad de Administraci6n y Mandatos. 

Tsusi, S. R. L. 

Van der Velde y Cia. S. R. L. Sociedad Comercial y Exportadora. 

Wavss y Frey tag S. A. 

Waiser, Wald v Cia. S. R. L. 

Wite, Max. 

Wasser, Ro<lolfo. 

Yamada S. v Cia. S. R. L. 

Zeiss Argentina S. A., Carl. 

BOLIVIA 

I. Completely eliminated by action of the government or by force of other 
sanctions: 

Rud. Borgoltc. 

Lindemann & Wilke. 

Drogueria Hamburgo (E. Schilling). 
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Drogueria Albrecht (A. & M. Plattner Sucre.). 

Botica Germania (H. M. Kummel Sucre.). 

La Papelera de J. Von Bergen. 

II. Spearheads which remain to be eliminated: 

Zeller, Mozer y Cfa. (Zeller de Mozer y Cfa.). 

Kyllmann, Bauer y Cfa. 

Juan Eisner y Cia. 

Schweitzer v Cia. 

Fabrica de Conservas de Jorge 8tege. 

Ferreteria Findel. 

C. F. Gundlach (Casa Gundlach). 

Sickinger y Cfa. 

Salchicheria y Gabrica de Conservas Cochabamba (Ricardo Dillmann). 

Gustavo Schumann y Cfa. 

Mining and commercial interests of Juan C. Becker. 

Qiiidde y Cia. 

BRAZIL 

I. Completely eliminated by action of the government or by force of other sanctions. 
A. Ultraferramenta Ltda. 

A. E. G. Sul Americana de Electricidade. 

“Aachener & Muenchener” Feuer-Veraicherungs-Gesell.schaft. 

“Albingia” Vcrsicherungs-Aktien-Geaellschaft (Cia. de Seguros Albingia). 

Banco Alemao Transatlantico. 

Banco America do Sul Ltda. 

Banco Germanico da America do Sul. 

Casa Lohner S. A. \iedico-Tecnica. 

Charutos Dannemann, Cia. de. 

Comercia e Industria Mai burg, Cia. 

Condor Ltda., Servicoe Aereas. 

Constructors Nacional S. A., Cia. 

‘T)eutz Otto” Legit imo Ltda., Soc. de Motores. 

Elect ro-Chimica Flumincnse, Cia. 

Kinpresa Constructor Brasileira Gruenbilf Ltda. 

Empress Sul Brasileira de Electricidade S. A. 

Fabrica dc Machinas Raimann Ltda. 

Fabrica de Tecidos Werner 8. A. 

Fabrica Gunther Wagner Ltda. 

Fabrica Nacional dc Tambores Ltda. 

Fabrica Rio Grandensc de Adubos e Productos Chimicos S. A. 

Feco Industria Mecanica Ltda. 

Federal de Fundicao, Cia. 

Galeria Carioca de Modas S. A. 

Graphicor Conscntra Hartmann Irmaos S. A. 

Hocpcke S. A. Comercio e Industria, Carlos. 

Holzgrefe e Cia. 

Industrias Brasileiras Textis-Quimica Ltda. 

Industrial Chimicas Geronazzo Ltda. 

Industria de Klcctro-Acos Plangg Ltda. 

International de Seguros, Cia. 

Jimmi Ltda., Soc. 

Laboratorio Zambeletti Ltda. 

Machin&s Ltda. “Alnorma” Soc. de. 

Mannheimer Versicherungs-Gesellschaft. 

Metalurgica Otto Bennacn. S. A. 

“National” AUgcmeine Vereicherungs-Aktien-Gcscllschaft (Cia. de Seguros 
Gerais “National” S. A.). 

Nord-Deutsche Vereicherungs Gesellschaft. 

Oficina Mecanica Magirus Deutz-Deisel Ltda. 

Ozalid Brasil-Fabrica Nacional de Papeis Heliographicos Ltda. 

S uebracho Brazil S. A. 
aimann e Cia. Ltda. 

Regnier de Maquinas e Baterias Electricas, S. A. 

Riedel — E. de Haen e Cia. Ltda., J. D. 

Schaeffer e Cia. (Uniao de Ferros). 

Schering Productos Quimicos e Farmaceuticos S. A. 

“SIDAPAR” S. A. Usina Siderurgica e Laininadora Nossa Senhora da Aparecida. 
Wilff metal Ltda. 
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II. In process of elimination — (a) to be nationalized, i. e., sold to purchasers 
who will continue firms in operation: 

A Chimica Baver (and affiliate firms). 

Acidos S.A., Cia. de. 

Accumuladores Varta do Brasil Ltda. 

Allianca Commercial de Anilinas Ltda. 

Bremensis Ltda., Sociedade Technica (and affiliate firms). 

Chimica “Merck" do Brasil S.A., Cia. 

Corneta Ltda. 

Dima S.A. Distribuidora de Maquinas Brasileiras Fabrica de Maquinas “Helo* 
S.A. 

Farmacia e I*al>oratorio Homeoterapico Ltda. 

Fazenda Barra Mansa. 

Filippone e Cia., G. 

Fogoes Junker e Ruh Ltda. 

Galena Paulista de Modas S.A. 

Hachiya Indu stria e Comercio S.A. 

Industrial Amazonense S.A., Cia. 

Lapis Johann Faber Ltda. 

Nitihaku Takushoku Kaisha. 

Petersen e Cia. Ltda. (and affiliate firm). 

Productos Chimicos Industrials M. Hamers, Cia. de (and affilatc firm). 
Siemens-Schuckert S.A. Companhia Brasileira de Electricidade. 

Tintas Victoria Ltda. 

Ultragaz S.A., Cia. 

( b ) To be liquidated, i. e., sold piecemeal so that they will no longer exist as 
entities: 

•Acos Marathon do Brasil Ltda. 

Acos Phenix Ltda. 

Acos Roechling-Buderus do Brasil Ltda. 

Algodoeira do Sul Ltda. 

Ando e Cia. Ltda. 

Arens <fc Langen. 

Auto Distribuidora Ltda., Soc. 

Auto-Union Brasil Ltda. 

Berringer e Cia. 

Casa BancAria Immigratdria Ltda. 

Casa Bratac Ltda. (and affiliate firms.) 

Casa Rosito. 

Casa Tozan Ltda. (and affiliate firms). 

Commercial de Tintas Ltda.. Soc. 

Distribuidora Brasileira de Ferros S.A. 

El Fenix Sudamericano Cia. Argentina de Seguros Terrestres e Maritimas. 
Empreza de Propaganda “Productos Knoll." 

FiduciAria Brasileira, Cia. 

Geco Ltda., Soc. 

“Geobra" — Cia. Geral de Obras e ConstrucGes S.A. 

Hachiya Irmaoes e Cia. Ltda. 

Hama e Companhia. 

Hamhurgueza Sul- Americana, Cia. 

Hanseatische Kolonisations Gesellschaft. 

Hara e Companhia Ltda. 

Hasenclever c Cia. 

Kaigai Kogyo Kabushiki Haisha (and affiliate firms). 

Konishi e Companhia Ltda. 

Ludemnnn c Cia., \V. 

Meridional Tintas e Composicdes Ltda. 

Michahelles e Cia. Ltda. 

Nebiolo S. A. 

Niponica de Plantacio do Brasil S. A., Cia. 

Xishitani e Cia. Ltda. 

N itsche-Guent her- Busch do Brasil Ltda. 

Osaka do Brasil Ltda., Sociedade de Navegacfto. 

Pcrfumaria Dralle do Brasil Ltda. 

Ranniger e Cia. 

Roth e Cia., G. 
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StibhinioD Ltda. 

ffimonini, Toechi A Guidi (Cam Roeita). 
Steffen e Cia. Ltda., Arnaldo. 

Stoltx e Cia., Hermann. 

TSntas Sprimo S. A. 

Westphalen e Cia. 

Wille e Cia. LtdA., Theodor. 

Yokohama Specie Bank Ltda. 

Zeiss Sociedade Optica Ltda., Carl. 


CHILE 

I. Completely eliminated by action of the government or by force of other 
sanctions : • 


Banco Aleman Transatlantico. 
Banco Germanico. 

Allianz and Stuttgarter. 

Geco Ltda. 

Mitsubishi-Chile. 

“Italmar.” 

Agenda Maritima Koamos. 
Aachen and Munich. 

Albingia. 

Mannheimer. 

Nord- Deutsche. 


Casa Itoh Ltda. 
Chileno Oriental. 
Nippon Yuson Kaisha. 
Nippon Trade Agency. 
Mitsui y Cia. 
Dauelsberg y Cia. 
Mitsubishi. S. K. 
Greiner y Cia. 
Norddeutscher Lloyd. 
Sindicate Condor. 
Deutsche Lufthansa. 


II. In process of elimination: 

Eatablecirn ientoe Pelikan. 
Ferrostaal G. m. b. H. Essen. 
Anilinas y Productos Quimicos. 
Quirnica Haver. 

Schering-Chile. 

Merck, Quimica Chilcna. 

A. E. G. 

Os ram. 

Siemens-Schuckert. 

Staudt y Cia. 

Manufacture Textil. 

Unites. 


Sedvlan. 

Tubos Mannesmann. 

Estadio Los Leones. 

Deutscher Sports Vercin. 

Transports Maritime)*. 
Hamburg-Amerika Line. 

Kraemer y Cia. 

Kulenkampff, Knoop & Co. 
Organization Minimax Contra Incen- 
dios. 

Radios Telefun ken. 

Tejidos Tres Coronas. 


III. Intervention or other non-elimination action: 

Bruchert y Cia. “La Alcancia.” 

Stubenrauch y Cia. Explotadora de Manganeso. 

Elten y Schaale. Nevermann y Cia. 

Construcciones del Peru. Oberpaur. 

Hamdorf y Cia. Radio Maipo. 

Twenty-nine news organs, presses, and propaganda media arc considered 

K arheads, seven of which are described as active and the balance as inactive. 

; Controls Commission has not taken any action with respect to these enter- 
prises since virtually all of them have been nonexistent for many months because 
of inability to obtain newsprint, news service, advertising and supplies. Only 
two or three of them now appear at all and only irregularly. 

There are no other spearheads with respect to which some type of action has 
not been taken. 


COLOMBIA 


I. Completely eliminated by government expropriation, force of proclaimed 
list sanctions, voluntary dissolution or sale to satisfactory Colombians: 

Empresa Hanseatica. Salchicherfa Boston. 

Almacen Telef unken. * Anilinas Alemanas. 

II. Were legally in process of liquidation under government decree, but no 
action was taken against them: 

Quimica Bayer. Colombians de Colorantes. 

Instituto Behring. Merck Colombians. 

Quimica Schering. 
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III. Intervention or other nonelimination action: 


Almacenes Heida. 

Colombiana de M&quinas PfafT. 
Ed. Victor Sperling Ltda. 

Casa Telefunken. 

Casa Japonesa. 


Eikhof y Cia. 

Joyeria Fux. 

Optica Alemana. 
Reger A Cia.; Carlos. 
Takeshima, Yuzo. 


The foregoing takes into account all spearhead concerns in Colombia. 

COSTA RICA 

I. Completely eliminated: 

Guillermo Niehaus A Co. Cia. Agricola de Acosta. 

F. Ricmers A Co. Hubbe Hijos. 

II. There are no other spearheads in Costa Rica. 


I. Completely eliminated: 
Biederlack, Eberhard. 
Biederlack, Hans. 


CUBA 


Hamburg-Amerika, Compafila de Va- 
pores. 

Merck, E. 

II. Remaining spearheads: Th^ foregoing names represent the only proclaimed 
list spearhead interests known to have existed in Cuba. 

The Cuban Government has placed under administrative control approxi- 
mately 40 nonspearhead proclaimed list enterprises and has interned 1 1 of their 
owners. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


I. Completely eliminated: 
Cibao Comercial. 

Hartmann, Frederick Wilhelm. 
Ultramar Comercial C. por A. 
Hertel, Carl. 

Jurgens, Kurt. 


Knebol, Martin. 
Agenda Antiliana. 
Barkhausen, Hermann. 
Dohse, Ernst Heinrich. 
Dohse Jorge, Ernesto. 


de 


II. Intervention of other noneliinination action: The Dominican Government 
has not vet eliminated the interest of Notebohm A Co. of Hamburg in the Pro- 
claimed List firm Cia. Comercial C. por A. This interest has however been 
blocked for the duration. 

There are no spearheads with respect to which some type of action has not been 
taken. 

ECUADOR 

I. Complctelv eliminated: 

8. A. I. C. E. (Sociedad Anonima Indus- 
trial Corozo Ecuador S. A.). 

Industrial Beco C. A., Soc. 

“Ecuapctrol” Cia. Petrolera v Comer- 
cial S. A. 

Casa Tagua S. A. 

Almerini. Fossati y Cia. 

Ferrari, Herederos de Luis. 

Stainer A Co. 

Alemana de Agencias C. A. “Cialda” 

Cia. 

Ultramares Trading Co. S. A. 

II. Intervention or not likely to be eliminated: 

Bazar v Joyeria Queirolo. 

Joyeria “El Brillanto”. 

There are no spearheads with respect to which some type of action has not 
been taken. 

GUATEMALA 

I. Completely eliminated: 

Commercial y Agricola de Guatemala, 

Cia. 

Fincn “Los Castafios.” 

Finca “Castafios.” 

Hoepfner Suers., Hermann. 

Finca “San Rafael Panrfn.” 

Finca “Soledad.” 

Finca “El Potosi.” 

Finca “Florida.” 


Brauer, Gehin, Hnos. 

Boschctti, Tulio T. 

Cia. Comercial Inmobiliaria Alemana. 
Muller, Alejandro. 

Panse. Eduardo and Ernesto. 

Quimica Schcring Ecuatoriana. 
Schocncck. Arturo B. H. 

Yannuzzelli, Donato. 

Bcgue y Cia., A. 

“Cinteia” C. A. Fabrica Xacional 
Cintas y Tclas. 


Finca “Las Sa ban etas.” 

Albrecht. Jorge y Fritz. 

Finca “Cafctal Hainburgo.” 

Koper. Lnttmann A Co. 

Finca “La Concha.” 

Fi' ca “Sibaja.” 

Finca “El Cacahuito.” 

Ferrocarrill Verapaz y Servicios Anexos. 
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II. Process of elimination: 

A- E. G., Almacdn E16ctrico General. 
Albingia Versicherungs A. G. 
Bohnenberger, Otto. 

Central American Trading Company. 
Deutsche Zeitung Guatemala. 
Dieseldorff y Cfa., Suers. 

Diestel, Hasted t A Co. 
vEl F£nix Sudamericano. 

Fresse A Rubien. 

Gee?, Hand (Dr.). 

Gerlach A Co., Suers. 

Hapag- Lloyd Agency. 

Herring, Alfonso. 

Hertzsch, Enrique. 

Hoepker, Henry. 

Kaltwasser, Hermann. 

Kaltwasser y Cfa., Hermann. 

Roper, Lottmann A Co. 

La Perla S. A. 

Laeisz y Cfa., Sucre. 

Lindener A Co. 

Nottebohm, Federico. 

Nottebohm, Karl Heinz. 

Nottebohm, Kurt. 

Nottebohm, Mary Stolz de. 

Nottebohm Banking Corportaion. 
Nottebohm A Co., Kurt. 

Nottebohm, Hermanos. 

Riegc A Co. 

Sapper A Co., Ltda. 

Sauerbrey, Otto. 

Seguros Albingia, Cfa. de. 

Thomae A Koegler. 

“Transocean” Servicio ’Noticioso. 
Transposes Diesel M. A. N. 

Trennert, Gustav. 

Wulff, Kurt. 

Zuckau, Guillermo. 

Administraci6n General Fincas “Ia 
Aurora,” “El Ed6n,” “Nuevo Ed4n ” 
and “Cameliar ” 

Administradora “Cecilia”’ Ltda., Cfa. 
Agrfcola ViAas Zapote, Soc. 

Albrecht, Jorge y Fritz. 

Allgemeine Elektricitaete Gesellschaft. 
Almac^n “Colibri.” 

Almacln Etectrico ’General. 

Almacln I a Perla. 

Almac£n “La Retalteck” 

Alte Leipziger. 

Asseburg, Adolf. 

Asseburg, Wilhelm. 

Aaseburg A Company. 

Asseburg Hermanos (See 2272 of 3- 
19-45.) 

Augustynski, Max. 

Bar, Hans J. 

Beyer, Pablo. « 

Boehm, Jorge. 

Braeuner y Cfa., R. 0. 

Brandenburg, Juan. 

Brueckner, George. 

Buechsel, Gerhard. 

Buechsel A Co. 

Bunge, Rodolfo. 

Christ, Alfredo. 


Christ, Joe6. 

Comercial y Agrfcola de Guatemala, 
Cfa. 

Deutsche Lufthansa, A/G. 

Diestel, Eberhardt. 

Dietz, Jos6 (Jr.). 

Doacher, Paul. 

Drocge, Hugo. 

Feddersen, Teodoro. 

Felsmann, Erica Niederer Bornholdt de. 
Felsmann, Kurt. 

Felsmann y Cfa., Kurt. 

Ferreteria “I. a Guatemalteca.” 

Fickert Forst, Emma viuda de. 

Finca “ActelA” 

Finca “Argentina.” 

Finca “Bola de Oro.” 

Finca “Cafetal Hainburgo.” 

Finca “Camelias.” 

Finca “Caiupur.” 

Finca “Candelaria-Xolliuitz.” 

Finca “CastaAos.” 

Finca “Cecilia” y Anexos. 

Finca “Cerro Redondo.” 

Finca “Chiac^n.” 

Finca “Chicoj.” 

Finca “Chicoyonito.” 

Finca “Chilte.” 

Finca “Cl.imax ” 

Finca “Cliimo.” 

Finca “Chinama.” 

Finca “China^ajub.” 

Finca “Chirrcpec.” 

Finca “Chulac.” 

Finca “Concepcion.” 

Finca “El Carmen.” — Tajumulco, San 
Marcos. 

Finca “El Ed4n.” 

Finca “El Jocote.” 

Finca “El Le6n.” 

Finca “El PenS ” 

Finca “El Pino.” 

Finca “El Potosf.” 

Finca “El Recuerdo.” 

Finca “El Rosario Bola de Oro.” 

Finca “El Zapote.” 

Finca “Florida.” 

Finca “Guaxpom.” 

Finca “Jalaute.” 

Finca “Joya Grande.” 

Finca “La Aurora.” 

Finca “La Concha.” 

Finca “La Esperanza.” 

Finca “La Kama.” 

Finca “La Fe ” 

Finca “La Suiza.” 

Finca “La Suiza.” 

Finca “Las Camelias.” 

Finca “Las Sabanctas.” 

Finca “Las ViAas.” 

Finca “Los Brillantes.” 

Finca “Los Castaflos.” 

Finca “Medio Dfa.” 

Finca “Medio Dfa, Filipinas y Monte 
Cristo.” 

Finca “Monte Blanco.” 
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II. Process of elimination — Continued. 


Finca “Monte Li mar. 1 ’ 

Finca “Mundo Nuevo.” 

Finca “Nuevo EdAn.” 

Finca “Pachilha ” 

Finca “Pancuz.” 

Finca “Pantic.” 

Finca “Pav6n.” 

Finca “Sacoyou.” 

Finca “Sacsamani.” 

Finca “Salitrillo.” 

Finca “San Basilio.” 

Finca “San Carlos Chucul.” 
Finca “San Dionisio.” 

Finca “San Francisco Pecul.” 
Finca “San Javier.” 

Finca “San Juan.” 

Finca “San JuliAn.” 

Finca “San Rafael PanAn.” 
Finca “San Vicente.” 

Finca “Santa Isabel.” 

Finca “Santiago.” 

Finca “Serilquiche.” 

Finca “Sibaja.” 

Finca “Soledad.” 

Finca “Trece Aguas.” 

Finca “Venecia. 

Finca “Westfalia.” 

Finca “Xicacao.” 

Fleck, Arturo. 

Frankc, Conrado. 

Franke v Cia., Canrado. 

Frey, Martin. 

Freyler, Erwin. 

Ganzauge, Herbert. 

Gieseler, Carlos. 

Graf, MAxirno. 

Graf Weichert, Enrique. 

Graf A Co., MAxirno. 

Greite, Wilhelm. 

Grunau, Alberto. 

Hahmann, Bruno. 

Hartlc»>en, Alberto. 
Hartlel>en, Federico. 

Hastedt, Herbert W. 

Hegel, Carlos (Jr.). 

Hegel, E. Enrique. 
Henequenera T*a Isla 
Hermann, Rudolph 
Hermann v Hnos., Herbert 
Hocpfncr Suers. Hermann 
Hotel EuropAo 
Huber, Francisco 
Hussmann. Carlos 
Hussmann. Otto 
Hussmann Herederos 
Industria Mate Guatemala 
Ingenio Concepci6n 
Jaeger. Augusto L. 

Johansen y Cia., Suers. 

Kaffee & Import, Gcs 
Keller. Herederos de Federico 
Knoctzsch. Martin 
Koeglcr. Enrique 
Kbpcr, Frederico (hijo) 
Krause, Hans 


Krische Hermanos 
“La Bodega” 

“La Diadema” 

I-ange, Oscar 
Leber, Joseph 
Leber A Co. 

Lewald, Willy 
Lindener, Kurt 
Liscutln, Antonio 
Lottmann, Guillermo 
LQtjens, Ingrid Renate 
Latjens, Juan A. 

Luttmann, Guillermo. 

“Luz.” 

Mahler, Herederos de Max. 

Mann. Jorge. 

Martin 8., Juan 
Meissner, Hans Fritz ' 

Mersiovsky, Juan 
Methe. Knedel A Co. 

Moeschler, Enrique 
Moeschler, Oscar 
Moll, Rodolfo 
MOller, Kurt 
Nehlsen, Harold 
Noack, Otto 
Noltenius, Wilhelm , 

Ockelmann, Carl 
Ockclmann, Celina de 
Paetau, Max 
Paetau, Max (hiio) 

Paetau A Co.. Max 
“Palacio de Cristal” 

Panaderla y Pastelerfa “Viona” 
Peitzner, Guillermo (hijo) 

Peitzner, Gustavo 
Petersdorf Mahler, Federico 
Petersen, Teodoro 
Pfister. W. 

Plantaciones “Concepci6n” de Guate- 
mala. Cia de 
Prem. Suers;, Juan 
“Pro-Salud” 

Quirfn, MAxirno 
“Radios Grunau” 

Rausch, Enrique ' 

Reiffen, Rodolfo 
Sak, Max. 

Salchichonerla Oermania 
Schellcnberg, Walter. 

ScheufTlcr. Max. 

Schicber, Eugenio 
Schilling. All>erto H. 

Schlatermund, Hans 

Scholz, Juan 

Sc h reckon bach, Hans M. 

Schuster. Lisv 
Stcllreiter. Jos 6 
Sterkel. Emilio 
Sterkel. Julio 
Sterkel. Rodolfo 
Stiimpel. Hertha 
Sundfeld. Antonio 
Suse, Edmund T. 

Tenerfa Moll 
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II. Process of elimination — Continued. 


Thomae, Fernando 

“Thuringia” Salchichonerfa y Carnl- 
ceria 

Tienda “La Fomoea” 

Tintoreria Alemana 
Tischler, Otto 

Von Scheven, Lother Peter Emil 
Voss, Walter 
Wagner, E. R. 

Wagner Hermanoe 

III. Remaining spearheads: None. 


Wagner, Reginaoldo (Same as E. R. 

W agner 2272 of 3-10—45) 

Wahl, Eugenio 
Wchner, Kurt C. 

Weller, Felipe 
Weller A Babozynsky 
Wietfeldt, Hans. 

Wulff, Federico 
Zoller, Enrique 


HAITI 


I. Completely eliminated: 

Andersen, Gunther E. 

Beck, Kuno. 

Beck, Kurt. 

Beck, Vera Teuchler (Mine.). 
Commerciale et Induatrielle d' Haiti, 
Soc. 

Grohl, Arthur Karl 

Haitienne de Produita Pharmaceutiques, 
Soc. 

Hamburg America S. S. Line 
Hirech A Lemke 
Horn S. S. Line 
Kahl. Wilhelm 
Kahl’s Hotel 


Leonhardt, Martin 
LQdere. Ernst 
Otte, Richard William 
Petersen, Johannes 
Reinbold, Georges 
Reinbold A Co. 

Rioper, Joachim 
Rohlsen, Gustave 
Rosenthal, Albert 
Schutt A Co., Otto 
Seide» A Company, Karl 
Siegel, Franz 
Teuchler, Ren6 


II. Remaining; spearheads: No Axis spearhead interests are known to remain 
in existence in Haiti. 

HONDURAS 

I. Completely eliminated: 

Bastel A Co., W. Werner Fertsch A Company 

Werner Fertsch 


II. Intervention or other action expected to lead to elimination: 


Casa Konke S. A. 

Erich George Wilhelm Paysen 
Casa Rossner S. A. 

Roberto Rossner 
Werner Rischbieth A Co. 


n 


Drogueria Rischbieth” 
W'erner Rischbieth 
Ernesto Siercke 
Francisco Sicrcke 
Victor Sicrcke 


III. Remaining spearheads: 

Cornelsen Sucesores “Drogueria Bayer” 

Juan Doborow 

MEXICO 


in process of elimination: 


I. Completely eliminated or 

A. E. G., Cia Mexicans de Electricidad. 

Agenda Comercial y Maritima; Hey- 
nen, Eversbusch y Cia., and all 
branches in Mexico. 

Albert y Cia., Suers., Julio. 

Antiqua Ferreteria de la Palma, S. A. 

Apolo, Las FAbricas. 

Banco GermAnico de la America del 
Sud. 

Bayer, S. A., Casa (and all branches in 
Mexico). 

Beick, Felix y Cia., S. en C. All 
branches and properties, including 
F&brica de Acidos “La Viga.” 


Behring. S. A., Instituto. 

Bocsch Suers., S. en C., Guillermo. 
Boker, Casa. 

Buchenau y Cia., Suers. 

Cram, Casa. 

“Deutz, Otto,” Lcgftmo, S. A., Cia. 
Mexicana de Motorcs, and all 
branches in Mexico. 

Dittmer y Cia.. Carlos. 

Dorcnberg, Petersen y Cia., Suers., S, 
en C. 

El Anfora. S. A., Fabrics de Lo/.a. 

El Nuevo Jap6n, S. A. 

Ewald, Albert. 
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I. Completely eliminated or in process of elimination — Continued. 


Finca “Argovia”, Chicharras. 
Finca “Chinenze.” 

Finca “E. Retiro.” 

Finca “Germania.” 

Finca “Hannover.” 

Finca “La Granja.” 

Finca “La Libertad.” 

Finca “La Paz.” 

Finca “Laguna.” 

Finca “Prusia.” 

Finca “San Cristobal.” 

Finca “San Jos<5.” 

Finca “San Nicolds.” 

Finca, “San Vicente.” 

Finca “Violetas.” 


Hering y Cia., Carlos. 

Hintze y Cia. 

Hoick, Casa. 

Internacional de Comercio, S. A., Cia.; 
International .de Drogas, S. A.; 
Gutierrez y Cia., Eduardo. 

“La Reynera,” FAbrica de Jab6n, S. A. 
Lamm era, S. A., Casa. 

Merck-Mexico, S. A. 

Peters y Cia. 

Peters y Cia., Guillermo. 

Productos Qufmicos Oleaginosos. 
Schering, S. A. 

Siemens Mexico, S. A. 

Sommer, S. A., Gustavo. 


Fotomantel, S. A., and all branches in Sommer, Hermann y Cia., Suers., S. A. 

Mexico. Stein y Cia., Carlos. 

General de Anilinas, 8. A., Cia. Tamm y Cia. 

German Schools, Mexico, Monterrey, Trapcha, 8. A. 

and Puebla. Uni6n Quimica; S. A. 

Groth & Kuhlmann. Veerkamp, S. A., Casa. 

• 

The Mexican Government has seized all of the above firms as well as some 250 
nonspearhead Proclaimed List enterprises. 

II. Remaining spearheads: None. 


NICARAGUA 

I. Completely eliminated or in process of elimination: 

Agencia Bayer. La Quimica Schering. 

Agenda Merck. Mitsui & Co., Ltd. 

Alinacen “La Ganga.” Nottebohn Hnos. 

Deutsche Lufthansa A. G. M. Puschendorf & Cia., Ltda. 

La Quimica Bayer. A. Reuter & Cia., Ltda. 

II. There are no other spearheads in Nicaragua. 


PANAMA 

I. Completely eliminated: 

Atlantis, S. A. 

Hapag-Llovd. 

Schering tfahlbaum A. G. 

II. There are no other spearheads in Panama. 


International Laboratories, Inc. 
Tokalon Products, 8. A. 


PARAGUAY 


I. Completely eliminated: None. 

II. In process of elimination: Banco Germanico de la America del Sud. Placed 
under intervention by Decree No. 2465 of February 12, 1942. Placed in liquida- 
tion by Decree-law 8815 of May 23, 1945. 

III. Noneliminativc action: Decree No. 7867 of March 23, 1945, provides for 
the intervention, and liquidation and sale at the decision of the Executive Power, 
of the assets and interests of Axis (Germany and Japan) nationals and of nationals 
of Axis-occupied countries. 

A resolution of the Executive Power placed the following spearhead firms under 
control and intervention on April 28, 1945: 

Ferrctcria Alemana S. A. TiiIkjs Mannesmann Soc. Ltda. S. A. 

Ferret eria Universal S. A. “Vnitas” S. A. Paraguaya Comercial y 

Staudt y Cia. Financiera. 

IV. Remaining spearheads: None. 
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mu 


I. Completely eliminated by action 
sanctions: 

Deutsche Lufthansa A. G., Peru. 
Deuts- Diesel. 

Emmel Hnos, 8. A. 

Banco Aleman TransatlAntico. 

Hilbeck Kuntze y Cfa. 

II. Process of elimination: 

Agricola “Retes” Ltda., 8oc. 

Emmel 8. A. Ltda., Gemando. 

Hardt y Cia.,E. 

La Quimica Bayer S. A. 

Nonomiya Shoten 8. A. 

Oetem i Co. S. A. 


of the government or by force of other 

Franz Rotmann. 

Southern Cotton Company. 

“Taibo,” Sociedad Andnima. 

Ferroetaal A. G. Essen. 

General de Anilinas S. A., Cia. 

Peru Menka Kabushiki Kaisha. 
Roedinger y Cia. S. A. H. 

Arens & Lcssel, 8. A., Ltda. 

Casa Welsch. 

Otten y Cia. 8. A. 


III. Intervened or no action taken: 

Casa Rehder. • Woyke y Cia. 

Klinge y Cia. 8. A., Ltda., F. 

Telefunken Unidn 8. A., Radio Dis- 
tribuidora. . 

It is estimated that up to the present time close to 400 firms have l>ecn sub- 
jected to such action, many of which were Japanese, and not listed here. 

There are no spearhead interests in Peru other than those mentioned above. 


EL SALVADOR 


I. Completely eliminated through forced liquidation or voluntary termination 
of business activities: 


Carlos A. Schmidt y Cia. 
Go68man y Cia. 

Luders y Cia., Suers, de J' 
“Agfa.” 


Hamburg-Amerika Linie. 
Italia 8. A. Di Navigazione. 
Norddeutscher Lloyd. 


II. Intervened and owners deported: 

Beneficio “Los Ausoles” (Alberto Ben- Beneficio “San Guillermo” (Schmidt, 
dix). (Guillermo). 

Deininger, Walter. Joyeria “La Prince9a” (August Mich- 

Deininger, Frieda. iels and Felix Schafer)! 

Gieesler, Fcdenco. Wiimes y Cfa., H 

Groskorth y Cia. (Fabrica de Jabon y Nottebohm Trading Co. 

Velas La Salvadorena). 

The foregoing takes into account all spearhead interests in El Salvador. 


URUOUAT 

I. Completely eliminated: None. 

II. In process of elimination: 

Banco Aleman Transatlantic©. 

This bank was intervened under a Decree of December 12, 1941. and a Decree 
of October 19, 1942, provided for its virtual liquidation. The application of this 
decree has been very slow. This bank was again intervened under the decree of 
May 4, 1945. 

III. Non-eliminative action: 

Banque Francaise et Italienne pour l’Am£rique du Sud S. A. 

This bank was intervened under a decree of December 12, 1941. 
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By a decree of May 4, 1945 (he following firms were declared intervened and 
subject to control of officials whom the Executive may designate: 


“Albingia” S. A. 

Anilinaa Ale man as S. A. 

Eugenio Barth y Cla., Suers. 

La Quimica Bayer. 

Weskott y Cla. 

Bernitt y Cla. 

Consal Ltda, Consorcio Alcmrin para 
las Obras Hidroel6ctricaa del Rio 
Negro. 

Siemens Bauunion, Cia. Platcnse de 
Construcciones. 


“GEOPE” Cia. General de Obras Piib- 
licas S. A. 

Curt Berger y Cia. 

Exito S. A., Cia. 

Lahusen v Cia. Ltda. 

Sociodad Tubos Mannesmann. 

Ernesto Quincke S. A. 

Schcring, Productos Farmacdnticos. 
Staudt y Cfa. S. A. C. 

“Unitas” S. A. Uruguaya. 

Omura. Matsu taro. 

Vamada y Cia. 


IV. No action by Uruguayan Government: 

Accros “Styria” S. de R. L. Frederico Clarfeld y Cia. S. A. Ltda. 

Agencia Merck. Fuhrmann, S. A. Financiera y Coracr- 

Baver y Cia (no connection with La cial. 

Quimica Bayer, above). 41 Ri be reft a del Plata” Cia. Sudameri- 

Brehmer y Cla. cana de Comcrcio A. 


VENEZUELA 

I. Spearhead firms which have been completely liciuidatcd under government 
decree and their names deleted from the Proclaimed List: 

Hcrmanos Nakata. Watva v Cia., Sakac. 

Horie Hcrmanos, Matuo. Wolf v Cia., Suers., F. 

Neigert, L., “Oculariuin” Instituto Yokov y Serizawa. 

Optico de. Yonekura, Rizo. 

Sakakibara y Cia., Tatuzo. Yonekura y Cia., Y. 

Serizawa Hermanos l4 La Japonesa.” Yonekura y Fukayama. 

II. Spearhead firms completely reorganized under government decree: 

Blohm & Company. Van Disscl, Rode y Cia., Suers. 

IIJ. In process of liquidation under government decree: 

Au6 y Cia., Ernesto. Optica Alcinana. 

Beckmann y Cia. Quimica Bayer- Weskott y Cia. 

Breuer, Moller & Cia., Suers. Quimica Schcring, S.A. 

IV. Remaining spearheads which are actively being considered for reorganiza- 
tion or expropriation: 

Gathmann Hermanos. Valentiner & Cia. 

Laboratorio Meyer, C. A. Zingg y Cia., Gustavo. 

Steinvorth y Cia. 
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Exhibit No. 8 


PROCLAIMED LIST 



TOTAL LATIN AMERICA 

THOUSANDS OF NAMES 
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Exhibit No. 9 

ENEMY TRADING LIST 


THOUSANDS OF NAMES 


1917 1918 1919 
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Exhibit No. 10 

In an address at the annual meeting of the American Drug Manufacturers 
Association at Hot Springs, Va., on May 4, 1944, Mr. Francis H. Russell, Chief 
of the Division of World Trade Intelligence, Department of State, and Chairman 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on the Proclaimed List stated: 

“It has apparently been assumed by some of the firms that have cooperated with 
the Axis that the Proclaimed List and the sanctions which are based upon it will 
terminate with the cessation of hostilities in Europe and that listed firms and 
individuals will then be restored to normal trade facilities. There is no basis for 
such an assumption. It need not be stated that this Government does not con- 
sider the Proclaimed List as an appropriate part of the type of normal peacetime 
trade policies which it hopes eventually will be established. It is clear, however, 
that there will inevitably be a transition period from war to peacetime conditions 
and that the list cannot be withdrawn upon the termination of armed conflict. 
In view of the total character of the present conflict and its vast impact upon com- 
merce it will necessarily take time to effect adjustments of economic warfare con-: 
trols. Such adjustments will be carried out with regard to specific circumstances. 
The problem of eliminating economic warfare controls and in particular the Pro- 
claimed List is believed in general to be’ capable of prompt solution in regions far 
removed from the scene of conflict where the spearheads of Axis aggression have 
been eliminated. The withdrawal of such controls may be expected to be slower 
with respect to areas adjacent to the scene of conflict and particularly with 
respect to nationals of, or residents in, neutral countries who have engaged or who 
may engage actively in equipping or servicing the military machine of the enemy — 
which the Allied Governments are determined to destroy — or who have rendered 
other important aid to the enemy.” 

# Department of State, 

September 26 , 19M. 

Confidential release for publication in the morning newspapers of Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1944, which do not appear on the streets before 12 midnight, eastern 
wartime, Monday, Septcmt>er 25, 1944. Not to be previously published, quoted 
from, or used in any way. Not to be transmitted out of the United States before 
9 p. m., eastern war time, Monday, September 25, 1944 

The Department of State issued the following statement on September 26: 

“It has been determined by the United States Government and the British 
Government that the continuation of the proclaimed and statutory lists will be 
necessary following the cessation of organized resistance in Germany. This action 
is required in order to permit the Allied Governments to deal properly with firms 
which have boon part and parcel of the Axis effort to gain world domination. 
Many of these firms have been controlled from Axis territory and have been 
utilized as instruments of the Axis war machine. Control over these Axis sub- 
sidiaries will be necessary as a supplement to allied control of the head offices of 
these firms in Germany until adequate measures are taken to prevent the further 
utilization of these firms as instruments of Axis policy. It will also be necessary 
to continue on the lists those firms that have sold themselves out to the Axis 
through their desire to make temporary exorbitant profits at the expense of the 
cause of democracy. The continuation of the lists is also necessary in order to 
maintain controls over foreign assets, which have l>eon looted from their rightful 
owners by the Axis Governments, until steps are taken to deprive the Axis of this 
stolen property. Other firms on the lists constitute foreign investments by Axis 
leaders in an effort to finance themselves and their cause following the surrender 
of Germany. The lists will also constitute a means of furthering the wartime 
economic strangulation of Japan. 

“While the lists will be maintained during the transition period from war to 
peacetime conditions wherever the remnants of Axis activity require, it Is con- 
templated that the complete or virtual withdrawal of the lists will be possible at 
an early date with respect to those countries where adequate controls have been 
established and Axis spearhead firms have l>cen eliminated. 

“The United States Government expresses its hope that all governments and 
persons in support of the cause of democracy will cooperate to the end that these 
stated objectives shall be accomplished.” 
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or of their respective proceeds, in status quo, until the American Governments 
individually reach final decisions regarding such dispositions, or enter into inter- 
national agreements in this respect, insofar as they consider it in their respective 
interests. 

4. That the American Republics consider that the provisions of recommenda- 
tion VIII of the Inter-American Conference on Systems of Financial and Economic 
Controls are applicable to the above-mentioned matters. 

The phrase “property unjustly taken from other peoples” shall mean, in the 
present resolution, property, the control of which the enemy has obtained by dis- 
possession, looting, violence, fraud, intimidatiQft, and other like acts. 


Exhibit No. 12 

Inter- Allied Declaration on Axis Acts ok Dispossession 

Department of State, 

* ' January 4, 1943. 

Confidential release for publication in the newspapers of Tuesday, January 5, 
1943, which do not appear on the streets before 7 a. m., eastern war time not 
to be previously published, quoted from or used in any way. 

The Department of State made public today the text of a declaration on forced 
transfers of property in enemy-controlled territory which has been made by the 
United States and certain others of the United Nations. The text is as follows: 
“The Union of South Africa, the United States of America, Australia, Belgium, 
# Canada, China, the Czechoslovak Republic, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Greece, 
India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and the French National Committee: 

“Hereby issue a formal warning to all concerned, and in particular to persons 
in neutral countries, that they intend to do their utmost to defeat the metnods of 
dispossession practiced by the governments with which they are at war against 
the countries and peoples who have been so wantonly assaulted and despoiled. 

“Accordingly the governments making this declaration and the French National 
Committee reserve all their rights to declare invalid any transfers of, or dealings 
with, property, rights, and interests of any description whatsoever which are, 
or have been, situated in the territories which have come under the occupation or 
control, direct or indirect, of the governments with which they are at war or 
which belong dr have belonged to persons, including juridical persons, resident 
in such territories. This warning applies whether such transfers or dealings have 
taken the form of open looting or plunder, or of transactions apparently legal in 
form, even when they purport to l>e voluntarily effected. 

“The governments making this declaration and the French National Committee 
solemnly record their solidarity in this matter.” 


Exhibit No. 13 

Gold Declaration of February 22, 1944 

Treasury Department, 
Tuesday , February 22 , 1944. 

Secretary Morgenthau today issued the following declaration: 

On January 5, 1943, the United States and certain others of the United Nations 
issued a warning to all concerned, and in particular to persons in neutral countries, 
that they intend to do their utmost to defeat the methods of dispossession practiced 
by the governments with which they are at war against the countries and peoples 
who have been so wantonly assaulted and despoiled. Furthermore, it lias been 
announced many times that one of the purposes of the financial and property 
controls of the United States Government is to prevent the liquidation in the 
United States of assets looted by the Axis through duress and conquest. 

One of the particular methods of dispossession practiced by the Axis Powers 
has been the illegal seizure of large amounts of gold belonging to the nations they 
have occupied and plundered. The Axis Powers have purported to sell such 
looted gold to various countries which continue to maintain diplomatic and 
commercial relations with the Axis, such gold thereby providing an important 
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jour ce of foreign exchange to the Axis and enabling the Axis to obtain much- 
needed imports from theee countries. 

The United States Treasury has already taken measures designed to protect the 
assets of the invaded countries and to prevent the Axis from disposing of looted 
currencies, securities, and other looted assets on the world market. Similarly, 
the United* States Government cannot in any way condone the policy of syste- 
matic plundering adopted by the Axis, or participate in any way directly or in- 
directly in the unlawful disposition of looted gold. 

In. view of the foregoing facts and considerations, the United States Government 
formally declares that it does not and will not recognise the transference of title 
to the looted gold which the Axis at any time holds or has disposed of in world 
markets. It further declares that it will be the policy of the United States Treas- 
ury not to buy any gold presently located outside of the territorial limits of the 
United States from any country which has not broken relations w ith the Axis, or 
from any country which after the. date of this announcement acquires gold from 
any country which has not broken relations with the Axis, unless and until the 
United States Treasury is fully satisfied that such gold is not gold which was ac- 
quired directly or indirectly from the Axis Powers or is not gold which any such 
country has been or is enabled to release as a result of the acquisition of gold 
directly or indirectly from the Axis Powers. 

It is understood that a similar declaration is being issued simultaneously by 
the United Kingdom Treasury, and by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Exhibit No. 14 

Ban-row Woods Resolution VI Adopted by the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Whereas in anticipation of their impending defeat, enemy leaders, enemy naT 
. tionals, and their collaborators are transferring assets to and through neutra 1 
countries in order to conceal them and to perpetuate their influence, power, and 
ability to plan future aggrandizement and world domination, thus jeopardizing 
the efforts of the United Nations to establish and permanently maintain peaceful 
international relations. 

Whereas enemy countries and their nationals have taken the projjerty of occu- 
pied countries and their nationals by open looting and plunder, by forcing trans- 
fers under duress, as well as by subtle and complex devices, often o|>erated through 
the agency of their puppet governments, to give the cloak of legality to their 
robbery and to secure ownership and control of enterprises in the postwar period. 

Whereas enemy countries and their nationals have also, through sales and other 
methods of transfer, run the chain of their ow nership and control through occupied 
and neutral countries, thus making the problem of disclosure and disentanglement 
one of international character. 

Whereas the United Nations have declared their intention to do their utmost 
to defeat the methods of dispossession practiced by the enemy, have reserved their 
right to declare invalid any transfers of property belonging to persons within occu- 
pied territory, and have taken measures to protect and safeguard property, withiu 
their respective jurisdictions, owned by occupied countries and their nationals, 
as well as to prevent the disposal of looted property in United Nations markets; 
therefore the United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference— 

1. Takes note of and fully supports steps taken by the United Nations for the 
purpose of: 

(a) Uncovering, segregating, controlling, and making appropriate disposition 
of enemy assets; 

(b) Preventing the liquidation of property looted by tte enemy, locating and 
tracing ownership and control of such looted property, and taking appropriate 
measures with a view to restoration to its lawful owners. 

2. Recommends: That all governments of countries represented at this con- 
ference take action consistent with their relations with the countries at war to call 
upon the governments of neutral countries — 

(a) To take immediate measures to prevent any disposition or transfer within 
territories subject to their jurisdiction of any — 

(1) assets belonging to the Government or any individuals or institutions 
within those United Nations occupied by the enemy; and 

(2) looted gold, currency, art objects, securities, other evidences of owner- 
ship in financial or business enterprises, and of other assets looted by the 
enemy; 
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as well as to uncover, segregate and hold a t the disposition of the post-liberation 
authorities in the appropriate country any such assets within territory subject to 
their jurisdict ion. 

(6) to take immediate measures to prevent the concealment by fraudulent 
means or otherwise within countries subject to their jurisdiction of any — 

(1) assets belonging to, or alleged to belong to, the Government of and 
individuals or instututions within enemy countries; 

(2) assets belonging to, or alleged to belong to, enemy leaders, their asso- 
ciates and collaborators; 

and to facilitate their ultimate delivery to the post-armistice authorities.” 

Exhibit No. 15. Model Note to a Neutral Country Reoardikg Safe- 

haven Objectives 

His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Excellency: I have the honor, under instructions from my Government, to 
make the following communication to Your Excellency: 

As the Government of is aware, the United Nations for some time havo 

been deeply concerned with the possibility that the illegal and reprehensible activi- 
ties of looting and depredation, which have been carried out by the Axis occupying 
authorities in the territories of Europe which were previously and some of which 
still are under their domination, would lead to attempts to consummate such 
transactions in other countries. Moreover, the United Nations have perceived 
cause for anxiety in the possible flight of Axis capital for the use of war criminals 
and other dangerous persons and other Axis manipulation of assets located abroad 
to the detriment of both the peace and security of the postwar wopld and the 
welfare of the country in which such assets were located. 

The Government of the United States has indicated its strong interest in these 
matters by its subscription to the United Nations Declaration of January 5, 1945, 
to the Gold Declaration which was Issued on February 22, 1944, and by its endorse- 
ment of Resolution VI adopted at the United Nations Financial and Monetary 
Conference held at Bret ton Woods, New Hampshire. The Inter- American Con- 
ference on probelms of war and peace has endorsed all these measures. Other 
neutral governments have also undertaken certain measures to attain the objec- 
tives discussed in this note. In these steps the United Nations have participated 
and cooperated and the interest of various of the United Nations in these measures 
has been directly expressed to the Government of . 

On October — , 1944, the American Ambassador had the honor to present to 
Your Excellency a note which enclosed a copy of Resolution VI of the United 
Nations Financial and Monetary Conference, and which requested the Govern- 
ment of to take steps to implement that resolution. On November — t 

1944, there was addressed to* the Minister of Foreign Affairs the Embassy's 

note No. with respect to the statement of gold policy, in which assurances 

were requested that the Government of would make no future purchases 

of gold in which there appeared any direct or indirect enemy interest. 

The attention of the Government of is again called to Brctton Woods 

Resolution VI and the statement of gold policy contained in the Embassy's note 
dated November — , 1944. Attention is also called to the United Nations De- 
claration of January 5, 1943, wherein the signatory nations, including the Govern- 
ment of the United States, expressed their iutention to regard as invalid all trans- 
fers of looted property. 

It is earnestly desired that the Government of join other peace-loving 

nations in subscribing to the principles of, and in the full and effective implemen- 
tation of the terms and spirit of these declarations. Such full and effective imple- 
mentation would include the following action: 

(1) That the Government of — announce publicly its intention bo adhere 

fully to the terms and spirit of Bretton Woods Resolution VI, the Gold Declara- 
tion of February 2, 1944, and the principles enumerated in the United Nations 
Declaration of January 5, 1943. 

(2) That the Government of freeze immediately and simultaneously 

with the public announcement referred to in paragraph 1, all assets referred to 
in items 3 and 4 below, and such other assets as may be subsequently uncovered 

by the Government of or brought to its attention by the Government 

of the United States. Further in this connection, that the Government 

investigate all transactions involving the transfer of assets to or a change 

in title in assets located in, or managed from, which have occurred since 

September 1, 1939, between subjects or persons subject to law or 
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persons acting on behalf of such persons on the one hand, and persons or subjects 
a! Axis or Axis-controlled countries, or persons, wherever situated, acting on 
their behalf, on the other hand, if such transactions involve sums exceeding 

. or the equivalent in foreign moneys, or assets valued at or more or 

• the equivalent in foreign monevs, regardless of the amount of money involved in 
such transactions. That the Government of immobilize assets so trans- 

ferred where there is evidence that persons or subjects of Axis or Axis-controlled 
countries or persons acting in their behalf have an interest in such assets, direct 
or indirect, or where there is an obligation, expressed or implied, owing to such 
persons or subjects arising out of such transactions. That the Government of 
make available full details to the Government of the United States con- 
cerning any such transactions where there is evidence of such interest in the 
assets so transferred or where the assets were transferred without the payment 
of adequate and appropriate compensation. 

That all future transactions in such assets be prohibited except under license 

by the Government of and the principles for the licensing of transactions 

involving the assignment, transfer, withdrawal, payment, hypothecation, or 
other disposition of such assets shall be in accordance with sueh arrangements as 
are provided for by the Government of , in agreement with the Govern- 

ment of the United States. Any such arrangements shall provide for submission 
to the Government of the United, States of full information on all licenses so 
issued. 

(3) That in order to execute fully its controls, the Government of 

immobilize and facilitate the return of any looted assets, as described in Bretton 
Woods Resolution VI, regardless of present ownership of such assets. 

(4) That the Government of conduct a detailed census of all assets, 

regardless of form, located in or held abroad through |K*rsons or firms in 

which, or any interest in which, direct or indirect, is owned or controlled 

or held by, in behalf of, or in the name of, persons and firms who are nationals or 
residents or domiciled in Axis countries or in countries at any time controlled by 
Axis countries. (The term “assets," as used in this connection, shall include, but 
not by way of limitation, any real property or interest therein, enterprise (com- 
mercial, industrial, financial or scientific), security, or interest therein, trade- 
marks, corporate and contractual rights, including management contracts, 

E atent licenses and arrangements, insurance policies and reinsurance contracts, 
ank accounts and deposits, including trusteeship accounts, safe deposit boxes, 
vaults, checks, drafts, credits, gold and other precious metals, options and any 
other tvpes of arrangements or undertakings, written or unwritten.) Further- 
more, that the Government of provide that the penalty for failure to report 

fully or correctly will be sufficiently severe as to compel the submission of full 
and correct information even when large assets arc involved, and that the Govern- 
ment of make available to the Government of the United States the infor- 

mation obtained from the census. 

(5) That the Government of provide the Government of the United 

States with full information concerning all persons in who possess the 

nationality of Axis countries and all such persons who have entered into 

since September 1, 1939, and who are now in regardless of present nation- 

ality. Such information shall include details as to their residence, occupation, 
travels from — : made si ice initial entry into and such other infor- 

mation as will be relevant to ascertaining whether such persons are or may be 
acting for or in the interests of Axis or Axis-eon trolled countries or who, in the 
period following the occupation of such countries by the United Nations may 
work against the interest of the occupying authorities. Also that the Govern- 
ment of submit similar information on all persons who have come to 

since September 1, 1939, from countries which were previously satellites 

of the Axis countries or from countries now or previously controlled by the Axis 
countries where the evidence reveals that such persons are or may have been 
acting for or in the interest of the Axis or Axis-controlled countries. It is further 

recommended that the Government of submit similar information to the 

Government of the United States on all persons who, until the end of the period 

of hostilities, may enter from Axis or Axis-oon trolled countries and on 

such other persons whose names may be referred to the Government of by 

the Government of the United States. 

(6) That the Government of establish effective controls with respect to 

any transactions with the Axis or Axis-controlled countries, or the nationals of 

such countries in order to prevent entry into from such countries of any 

assets or the removal from to such countries of any assets. The principles 
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on which transactions shall be licensed will be in accordance with such arrange- 
ments as are provided for by the Government of in agreement with the 

Government of the United States. Any such arrangement shall provide for 
the submission to the Government of the United States of full information on all 
such transactions which are authorized. 

(7) That the Government of after the foregoing measures have been 

put into effect, investigate all suspicious cases, including, but not limited to, 
cases referred to as being in such category by the Government of the United 
States and report the results of all such investigations to the Government of the 
United States. 

(8) That the Government of prosecute vigorously violations of the 

measures referred to in this agreement and take such other steps as are necessary 
to obtain rigid enforcement of such measures. 

(9) That the Government of forthwith establish a suitable procedure 

by which its officials concerned with the execution and operation of the foregoing 
measures may be consulted with at appropriate intervals by representatives of the 
Government of the United States regarding the implementation of such measures. 

I understand that the British Chargd d’Affairs is addressing to Your Excellency 
a communication in similar terms. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my most distinguished consideration. 


Exhibit No. 10 
| April 27 , 1915, published May 1) 

Swiss Federal Decree Regarding Provisional Measures for Regulation 
of Payments Between Switzerland and Germany 

Articles 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, and 10 of Swiss Federal decree, February 16, 1945 
establishing provisional measures regulating payments between Switzerland ana 
Germany, are abrogated and replaced or supplemented as follows: 

Article 1. Payments which are to be made, directly or indirectly, by natural 
or legal persons subject to public or Drivatc law by commercial companies cr by 
community of persons domiciled in Switzerland in favor of natural or legal per- 
sons subject to public or private law or commercial companies or community of 

S jrsons which have, or had, their domicile, seat, or commercial management in 
ermanv or German occupied territories after February 16, 1945, must be paid 
through Swiss National Bank. Legal persons subject to public or private law or 
commercial companies or community of persons which have their domicile or 
commercial management in Switzerland and in which principal interest held by 
natural or legal persons subject to public or private law or commercial companies 
or community of persons which have or had their domicile, seat or commercial 
management in Germany or German occupied territories after February 16, 1945, 
may receive pyments only with authorization of Swiss Compensation Office. 

Art. 2. Orders for disposal of property cf all kinds (Swiss or foreign money, 
securities, banknotes, gold, valuables, merchandise) irrespective of how and where 
deposited — for example, in open or closed deposits or in safes, claims and par- 
ticipations of all kinds, real estate, etc.) located or administered in Switzerland 
directly or indirectly for account of or in favor of natural or legal person subject 
to public or private law or commercial companies or community of persons which 
have or had their domicile, seat, or commercial management in Germany or 
German-occupied territories after February 16, 1945, may with reservation oi 
article 5 be carried out only with authorization of Swiss Compensation Office. 
This provision also applies to property located and administered in Switzerland 
belonging to legal persons subject to public or private law or commercial com- 
panies or community of persons which have or had their domicile, seat, or com- 
mercial management in Germany or German occupied territories after February 
16, 1945. Transfer of property listed in articles 2 and 3 to foreign countries is 
forbidden. Swiss Compensation Office may grant exceptions. 

Art. 3. Provisions of present decree also apply to payments to German citizens 
in Switzerland and orders for disposal property belonging to such persons. Ger- 
man citizens may, nevertheless, receive payments and dispose of their property 
freely in normal carrying out of their professional activity and for satisfying their 
normal personal requirements. Swiss Compensation Office may grant more ex- 
tensive exceptions. Legal persons or commercial companies or community of 
persons which have their seat or commercial management in Switzerland and in 
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wfcieh principal interest had directly or indirectly by German citizens in Switzer- 
land may receive payments and dispose of their property only with authorization 
d Swiss Compensation Office. 

Art. 5. Obligation regarding payment to Swiss National Bank likewise applies 
to proceeds from debtor lawsuits or bankruptcies provided creditor has or had 
his domicile, seat, or commercial management in Germany or German-occupied 
territories after February 16, 1945. If creditor is German citizen in Switzerland 
proceeds may be paid either to Swiss National Bank or into blocked account of 
Swiss bank. Pledges acquired before February 17, 1945, by creditors domiciled 
in Switzerland on property referred to in provisions of present decree may l>e 
realized by debtor lawsuits or bankruptcies without authorization. If pledge is 
realized, sum exceeding amount of credit for which pledge is given must 1m* paid 
to Swiss National Bank insofar as this sum is due debtor or person domiciled in 
Germany or German occupied territory. Excess sum may also be paid into blocked 
account of Swiss bank if due German citizen in Switzerland. ' 

Art. 8. Payments made contrary to provisions of present decree do not release 
from obligation to make payments to Swiss National Bank. Anyone disposing 
of property for own account, or as representative or trustee, contrary to provisions 
provided in present decree may be obliged to pay Swiss National Bank counter 
value as fixed by Swiss Compensation Office beneficiary and may likewise l>e 
obliged to make such payments to Swiss National Bank if article 10 is applicable. • 

Art. 9. Swiss Federal Department of Public Economy authorized to issue neces- 
sary regulations for execution of present decree. Swiss Compensation Office 
commissioned with execution of present decree and any regulations issued by 
Department of Public Economy. It is permitted to demand from anyone infor- 
mation which might reveal fact important for execution of present decree. It 
may undertake revision of accounts and carry out inspections, expeciallv in case 
of firms or persons who upon its request give no information or only imperfect 
information. and also in case of firms and |>crsous suspected of having infringed 
upon provisions of present decrees. In order to assure execution of present decree, 
Swiss Compensation Office may, in urgent cases, order provisional payment to 
8wiss National Bank or provisional depositing of assets at Swiss National Bank 
or another place designated by it. It may demand assistance of police authorities 
in doubtful cases. It may, as safeguard, place payments and property under 
restrictions, provided for in articles 1 and 2 Bis, General Directorate of Customs, 
Postal and Telegraph Services, and Swiss shipping enterprises are required to 
take necessary measures to guarantee payment to Swiss National Bank, which 
must be made by debtor in Switzerland. Administrative and legal authorities 
• of confederation, cantons, and communities arc required to furnish Swiss Com- 
pensation Office all information which might reveal facts important for execution 
of present decree. 

Art. 10. Anyone who for own account or as representative or t rustee of natural 
or legal persons subject to public or private law or commercial company or com- 
munity of persons domiciled in Switzerland or as member of branch of legal persons 
subject to public or private law makes payment referred to in present decree 
otherwise than through payment to Swiss National Bank, anyone who in capacity 
indicated first paragraph accepts such payment and does not turn it over imme- 
diately to Swiss National Bank or insofar authorized into blocked account, anyone 
who in capacity indicated first paragraph disposes of property contrary to pro- 
visions of present decree or accepts such property, anyone who infringes upon 
regulations issued by Federal Department of Public Economy or obstructs or 
attempts to obstruct measures decreed by authorities executing present decree 
through refusal to give information or through giving false information will l>e 
punished with fine maximum 10,000 francs or maximum 12 months’ imprison- 
ment. Both penalties may be inflicted simultaneously. General Regulations 
Penal Code of December 21, 1937, are applicable. Neglect is likewise punishable. 

Art. 2. Decree effective April 30, 1945. 
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Exhibit No*. 17 
Spanish Blockino Decree 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OP 8TATE 

Decree-law of May L. IW5. retarding adherence of Spanish Government to resolution V! adopted at the 

Financial and Monetary Conference of Bretton Woods, M. H., and subsequent blocking of foreign assets 

The Spanish Government, in accordance with its foreign policy, has resolved to 
adhere to the principles of resolution VI adopted at the Financial and Monetary 
Conference of Bretton Woods. N. H., and to the declarations of the United Nations 
of February 22, 1944, and January 5, 1945. To effect this policy a series of 
measures not provided for in the existing legislation must be placed at the dis- 
position of the state. These measures should permit it to face international 
obligations incurred and simultaneously preserve the effectiveness of its economic 
rights, which the state itself may invoke in its international relations. 

In virtue thereof, and in accordance with authority granted to the Government 
by article 13 of the law of July 17, 1942, regarding which the Cortes (Spanish 
“Congress”) may be informed. I order: 

Article 1. Assets held by foreigners who are subjects of Axis or Axis-dominated 
countries, to which the present decree-law refers, are hereby frozen and cannot be 
the object of any transaction nor of any act in general which permits their mobili- 
zation, except with special administrative authorization. 

Art. 2. For the puri>osos of this dccree-law, assets of foreigners will be con- 
sidered as comprising all such property and patrimonial rights in all of their mani- 
festations totally or partially held by foreigners referred to in article 1, in relation 
/to article 3, either directly or through intermediaries (physical or juridical) of 
any nationality. 

Art. 3. The Minister of Foreign Affairs will have full representation for the 
Government in all aspects relative to the execution and interpretation of this 
decree-law, and will have the following powers: 

(а) To determine who arc foreign subjects or who are intermediaries regardless 
of their nationality, whose property and patrimonial rights are to be blocked. 

(б) To request from all ministerial departments and their dependencies, as well 
as from all authorities and public officials, the information necessary for the pur- 
pose of indicating the property and patrimonial rights which belong to the persons 
referred to in above paragraph (a). 

(c) To request from these same departments, authorities, and public officers 
the adoption of the measures conducive to the blocking of such property and 
rights. 

(d) To authorize the transactions and all acts in general which permit the mobili- 
zation of the property and patrimonial rights blocked by this decree-law. 

(e) To propose or issue the necessary provisions for the execution and interpre- 
tat ion of this decree-law. 

Art. 4. All such legal provisions not in accordance with the fulfillment of this 
decree-law, which enters into force on the date of its publication in the Official 
Bulletin of the State, to the extent required by the application thereof, are hereby 
canceled. 

Francisco Franco. 

Madrid, May 6, If)/, 5. 

Appeared in Official Bulletin of the state dated May 8, 1945. 

Translated by August Ilurdlebring. 


ministry of foreign affairs 

Order of May .1. IW', rceardlni: the admini<trntive execution of the decree law of this same date, relative 
to the ndherotHv of the Spanish Goxernment to i lie mensures adopted ot the International Conference 
of Bretton \Y«mm!s and subsequent block ine of foreign assets 

Sir: For the purposes of the administrative execution of the dccree-law of 
May 5, 1945. relative to the adoption by the Spanish Government of the princi- 
ples set forth in resolution VI of the International Financial and Monetary 
Conference of Bretton Woods, X. H., and subsequent blocking of foreign assets, 
this Ministry has decided as follows: 
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Akticlb 1. The Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs delegated by the Minister, 
will be in charge of all executive matters related to the decree-law in question, 
and will submit for discussion and possible issuance such provisions as are deemed 
advisable for interpretation purposes. 

Art. 2. An interministerial consultative commission is constituted for all 
matters relative to the execution of the provision referred to, under the presi- 
dency of the Minister of Foreign Affairs or of the under secretary delegated by 
him, consisting of the Directors General of Economic Policy, Registries and 
Notarial Offices, Insurance, Banking Institutions and the Stock Exchange, 
Bureau of Juridical Regulation of Corporations, and the Spanish Institute of 
Foreign Exchange. 

Art. 3. The corresponding administrative services will be organized within 
the Direction General of Economic Policy of this Ministry, which department will 
present, through you, the corresponding basic proposal. 

Madrid, May 5, 1945. 

Lequerica, 

To the Under Secretary of This Minister. 

Appeared in Official Bulletin of the state dated May 10, 1945. 

Translated by A. Hurdlebring May 10, 1945. 


MINISTRY or FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Order of May 5, IMS, with respect to decree law of the same date regarding the adherence of the Spanish 
Government to the measures adopted at the International Conference of Bratton Woods and subsequent 
blocking of foreign assets j 

Your Excellency: In consequence of the provisions of the decrcc-law of the 
5th instant, regarding the adoption by the Spanish Government of the principles 
referred to in resolution VI of the International Financial and Monetary Confer- 
ence of Bretton Woods, N. H., and the subsequent blocking of foreign assets, 
this Ministry has resolved as follows: 

Article 1. The first article in regard to heading (a) of the third article of 
the decree law in question includes nationals of the following states: 

Albania, Germany, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia (which description 
includes territories corresponding to Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia), China, 
Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italv, Japan, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Manchuko, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Thailand, 
Yugoslavia (which includes the territories corresponding to Servia and C'roaco). 

Art. 2. In accordance with the terms of the second article of the decree law 
in question all transactions which have as their object the total or partial realiza- 
tion of all the assets or possessive rights in any form which belong either totally 
or partially to persons or legal entities of any of the nationalities scheduled in the 
previous article, are prohibited. 

Art. 3. Persons or legal entities of any of the nationalities scheduled in article 
1 of this order may at any time apply for special administrative authorization 
referred to under heading (d) of the third article of the decree law mentioned 
above. To this effect they should make a written application in triplicate of this 
Ministry in which will lx? stated in an unequivocal manner whether the assets or 
possessive rights whose realization is applied for were constituted before Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, together with all the necessary details for their identification. 

Art. 4. Legal entities of Spanish nationality in whose capital foreigners of the 
nationalities scheduled in the first article of this order participate will forward 
within a period of 30 days as from the date of this order, a declaration in triplicate 
to this Ministry in which will be given all details of the said participation and they 
must, unless they have applied for and obtained the corresponding authorization, 
suspend payment to those foreigners of dividends and debts in general which may 
be recognized in their favor. 

Art. 5. Manufacturing, industrial, or merchant concerns belonging to persons 
or legal entities of the foreign nationalities specified in article 1 of this regulation 
and which are legally engaged in activities of those descriptions, will continue the 
operations necessary, for the maintenance of their respective business, always 
provided that the results of these activities fall within the economy of the corre- 
sponding firms and without prejudice to any special regulations which may be 
promulgated in any partciular case. 

. Lequerica, 

Executive Under Secretary of this Ministry. 

Madrid, May 5, 1945. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 36, 1046 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington , D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:50 a. m., pursuant to adjournment on 
Monday, June 25, 1945, in room 358, Senate Office Building, Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia (chairman), presiding. 

Also present, Dr. Herbert Schimmel, chief investigator. 

The Chairman. At the request of the subcommittee the Foreign 
Economic Administration has been preparing during the past 2 
months extensive testimony on the problems of eliminating Germany’s 
economic resources for another war. Mr. Leo T. Crowley, Foreign 
Economic Administrator, was scheduled as the witness before the 
subcommittee this morning to present this testimony. 

Mr. Crowley called me yesterday afternoon to say that it would not 
be possible for him to appear before the subcommittee this morning. 
He is on the Hill, but is tied up on another matter. Ho will appear 
later, and this morning two members of his staff are here to present 
the material which has been prepared. 

Mr. Henry H. Fowler will be the first witness. 

Mr. Fowler, will you identify yourself for the record? 

STATEMENT OP HENRY H. FOWLER, DIRECTOR, ENEMY BRANCH, 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Fowler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Henry II. Fowler, and I am Director 
of the Enemy Branch, Foreign Economic Administration. 

In your letter to Mr. Crowley, Mr. Chairman, you indicated that 
it would be the purpose of these hearings, among other things, to 
develop further information on the technics and practices which the 
Germans have used at home and abroad to create economic resources 
for aggression, and to determine the nature and the extent of these 
resources. 

The material to be presented this morning, Mr. Chairman, includes 
a statement which Mr. Crowley had intended to deliver orally to the 
committee, plus a lengthy written statement with a number of ex- 
hibits which are submitted for the record. 

The Chairman. Will you present the statement which Mr. Crowley 
had intended to deliver orally to the committee? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. 

We have won a war with Germany for the second time in less than 
30 years. Today the most important question facing us is: What 
can we do to prevent a third World War? In my opinion, the subject 
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of the committee hearings, the economic base for German aggression, 
is the important key to the problem of peace. 

There may be many solutions to the German problem of a political 
and social nature. Of none we can be sure, however, unless steps are 
taken to see to it that the economic and industrial potential of 
Germany does not permit her eto wage another war of aggression. 
Hence, it seems most timely that through the forum of your com- 
mittee, while memory of battle and death is still fresh, the American 
Congress and the public will become acquainted with the fact that a 
powerful German economic base for aggression still exists at this 
moment — and that it must be eliminated or controlled before we 
will be able to live in peace. 

Mr. Crowley's statement is as follows: 

For many months now the Foreign Economic Administration, 
through its Enemy Branch, specially constituted for this purpose out 
of various units of FEA concerned with economic-warfare problems, 
lias been engaged in a broad and inclusive study of what we call 
German economic and industrial disarmament. This extensive study 
and programing project was undertaken by FEA in response to a 
direction from the President last fall in which ho instructed me to 
carry forward ‘‘studies from the economic standpoint of what should 
be done to limit the power and capacity of Germany to make war in 
the future." The Director of the FEA Enemy Branch, Mr. Henry 
II. Fowler, who is here with me today, is in charge of this work. In 
the detailed statement which is to be presented for your record, there 
is a brief account of some of the work projected by the FEA Enemy 
Branch in response to this Presidential direction. Among other 
things, this FEA work program includes, as its major feature, the 
formulation of a specific program for German economic and industrial 
disarmament — industry by industry — designed to apply to Germany 
as a whole. This is precisely the type of specific program which 
Mr. Baruch advocated before the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
last week. 

Let me hasten to add that in undertaking and carrying forward this 
extensive and important study project, the FEA does not preempt to 
itself the function of deciding what American policy should be on this 
subject or the job of executing that policy through international 
negotiations or the performance of occupation tasks in Germany. 
The task of advising the President on Executive policy on this subject 
is one shared by various agencies, including the FEA, acting under 
the direction of the Department of State. The negotiatory and 
executory responsibilities fall logically to the State and War Depart- 
ments. In accordance with the President's letter 1 FEA tries to 
X)crform the role of a service agency for the agencies charged with 
negotiatory and executory functions and to promote understanding, 
appreciation, and knowledge in the Tinted States field representatives 
of the problem of economic and industrial disarmament of Germany. 

Because of the delicacy of the entire German question* during the 
period of actual hostilities, we have had to work quietly upon this 
subject. But now that, hostilities are over, the FEA appreciates this 
opportunity to present to this committee of the Congress its impres- 
sions of the nature and magnitude of the problem of German economic 

‘ Letter of September 20, 1041, from President Roosevelt to the Foreign F.conoinic Administration. 
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and industrial disarmament. I believe this to be a matter of the 
highest importance for the following and obvious reasons. 

Unless the American people, speaking through the appropriate offi- 
cials of their Government, are prepared to enter into the undertakings 
that will be necessary to sustain their security by affirmative net ion 
regarding Germany’s economic and industrial war potential, all of the 
studies, knowledge, and programs that a Government agency can de- 
velop will be of no avail. Indeed, such a policy will prove fruitless 
unless the American people are willing to commit themselves to a 
course of determined action over a long period of years that is de- 
signed to render Germany economically and industrially incapable of 
waging World War III. 

This job of controlling Germany, I must emphasize, is no short- 
term business. The Germans are capable and industrious people. 
They are fired by their desire for revenge and can rebuild an indus- 
trial war machine and reorganize it for war purposes in a few short 
years, regardless of the damage wrought by bombing and regardless of 
the deprivation of existing facilities through removals or destruction. 
Cartels struck asunder today may be restored by an agreement to- 
morrow. German industrial assets held abroad, although wiped out 
tomorrow, nay be built up again within a decade. Although during 
the year 1945 we may confiscate Germany’s tools and implements of 
war down to her last gun, a few years from now war materials may 
flow out of German plants in newer and deadlier forms— unless wo 
take steps to prevent such a catastrophe from happening. 

Hence, I say that this problem of eliminating and controlling Ger- 
many’s economic base for aggression is no short-term job. Hut it can 
be done, if the public realizes that it must take out and maintain in- 
surance against future German aggression. Insurance means pre- 
mium payments in vigilance and positive action— payments which 
must continue for decades if protection is to he maintained. 

Balancing the costs of such insurance against the fatal consequences 
of a new holocaust of war, I submit that the American people should 
protect themselves with this security. 

Although the problem is a long-term one, it does not follow that wo 
have a long time to make up our minds about whether or not we will 
undertake to deal with it. Many decisions are upon us now. Action 
or inaction today will prejudice our later opportunity to achieve our 
basic aims. To wait until many months of occupation have lapsed 
before beginning the necessary measures would almost surely consti- 
tute fatal delay. 

In order to save the time of the members of the commit tee. this 
morning, I am submitting for incorporation into your record a detailed 
statement dealing with this problem. It will be the purpose of this 
statement to acquaint this committee with the existence and dimen- 
sions of Germany’s economic base for aggression as it. still exists today 
(see ch. 1). Secondly, the statement presents a brief outline, largely 
historical, of the mistakes which we made after the First World War, 
in treating Germany’s base for aggression and the way in which the 
Germans took advantage of these mistakes and rearmed for World 
War II (see chs. 2 and 3). Finally, this statement will address itself 
to some of the problems connected with the development of a full- 
fledged long-term program for German economic and industrial dis- 
armament, including the work in which the FEA Enemy Branch is 
presently engaged (see ch. 4). 
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In conclusion, I am glad to be able to place in the record of this 
committee the first chapter of what promises to be one of the most 
important stories of our time. What we have endeavored to prepare 
and present today is an appropriate back drop for the many succeed- 
ing occasions in which this topic of preventing renewed German ag- 

g ression will be discussed. Less dramatic than the account of battles, 
ut basically more important, the effort of our Government to antici- 
pate and defeat the forces that would fight and win World War III 
surely deserves continued and intensive national attention. I con- 
gratulate this committee upon its determination to put this problem 
at the top of our national agenda. 

The Chairman. You are now going to give a summary of the four 
chapters of your main statement, is that right? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The summary will include all the facts of the main 
statement, will it not? 

Mr. Fowler. It will, sir, and in addition to the lengthy written 
statement we are also submitting a series of eight exhibits which I 
will mention in the course of the summary. 

It is the purpose of the statement submitted today to provide for 
the committee's record a factual back drop for the many succeeding 
occasions that we anticipate the committee will address itself to this 
topic of Germany's economic base for aggression. 

In order to provide this factual back drop, the written statement 
submitted includes, first, an appraisal of the nature and extent of 
Germany’s economic base for aggression today. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fowler, it is true, is it not, that the Foreign 
Economic Administration has investigators in each country, as the 
Army advances, checking records? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir, we have a limited staff of economic intelli- 
gence investigators who are associated with the military forces as they 
go forward. Of course, the staff is small in number but they attempt 
to concentrate their efforts on uncovering and making available eco- 
nomic information and intelligence. 

The Chairman. Isn’t it true that other agencies are helping, so 
that you are really getting the service of more men than you actually 
have abroad in each of the countries? 

Mr. Fowler. That is correct, sir, and one of the purposes of having 
an FEA contingent is to provide liaison with the military forces, so 
that when occasion demands it, additional men can be drawn into 
the study or procurement of batches of information that become 
available. 

The Chairman. Do you know how that work is being done by the 
British? Ts it done by their military intelligence, or do they have an 
agency similar to the Foreign Economic Administration? 

Mr. Fowler. I am not sure I can answer that question, but I am 
sure, in result, a similar procedure is followed, because there is in the 
British Foreign Office an economic advisory branch whose function is 
to follow and keep up to date the economic intelligence and informa- 
tion of this character as it is sent back from the field. 

Insofar as the United States Government is concerned, there is 
quite a network of interagency coordination in this field, both at home 
and in the operating theater, particularly in the work of collecting 
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m anomic inteffigence. It is becoming recognized that various agen- 
cies have substantial interests in the information that becomes ob- 
tainable. So, under the leadership of the Department of State, the 
recruitment of personnel for the ultimate dissemination of this infor- 
mation has been going forward for some time. In addition to that, 
there are other forms of interagency coordination for the development 
of study and the development of a program, which I hope to deal 
with in a few moments. 

The second phase of this statement submitted today includes a re- 
view of the disarmament provisions in the last treaty of peace, plus 
a historical treatment of Germany’s rearmament for World War II 
on the economic base that was left to her by. the victorious Allies. 
Finally, in conclusion, we have ventured some general observations 
on the task of developing a program for treating the German problem. 

There is not included in the statement, Mr. Chairman, a substantive 
description of a program, but rather a description of how we are going 
about the process of developing one. The program that is in process 
of development is not complete and we did not think it appropriate 
to bring forward a half-finished analysis today. 

Dealing with the first topic, briefly, Germany's present economic 
base for aggression, I think it would be fair to say that, unhampered 
by international restrictions or intervention, and given the will and the 
political leadership to prepare for war, Germany could be far better 
prepared for war economically and industrially within a few years 
than she was in 1 939. 

That is because of the tremendous advances in organizing and gird- 
ing her industrial economy for war that have taken place, not only 
before hostilities began in 1939, but also during the course of hostilities. 

It is easy to confuse Germany’s momentary inability to utilize her 
industrial potential for war that is a natural consequence of defeat, 
with a permanent elimination or control of Germany’s physical war- 
making power. 

Allied bombing and military operations accomplished their mission. 
That mission was to harass and damage German industrial production 
or reduce it to possession by force of arms in order to achieve the defeat 
of the German armed forces. 

But such military operations, basically selective in their character, 
were not and could not be executed so as to eliminate permanently 
a national industrial war potential. That can result only from the 
making and keeping of the peace in such a way as to complete the 
process of German economic and industrial disarmament ana prevent 
any rearmament.. 

The most important fact about Germany today is the size and range 
of the existing German industrial plant. It has been geared for total 
war and can be geared again; the bone, muscle, and sinew of tho eco- 
nomic and industrial war power that nearly conquered the world is 
still in existence — Germany’s economic base for aggression remains 
to be eliminated or put under long-term control. 

The Chairman. The roots of that plant are spread all over the 
world? 

Mr. Fowler. There are very extensive roots iD Germany and they 
extend throughout the world in one form or another. 
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The Chairman. And, preceding the war, that was built up, with 
the idea of war and conquest in mind? 

Mr. Fowler. Completely. 

Not only evidence brought out by the study of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, but also evidence uncovered by studies of other 
agencies proves conclusively that for a long period of years, there has 
been in Germany a perfect working partnership between the state and 
industry and military stafT, in which the three have worked together 
for the common purpose of girding themselves industrially and 
economically for war. 

The Chairman. The thing that impresses me about that partner- 
ship of government and industry is that industry w r as not solely inter- 
ested in the expansion of business but its ultimate aim was the indus- 
trial domination of the w'orld to be accomplished by force. 

Mr. Fowler. Exactly. 

You will notice we have submitted as an exhibit to this statement, 
in that connection, exhibit 6, which is entitled, “Unofficial Govern- 
ment.” I think one of the impressions that one can derive from 
a close study of the way in which both official and unofficial govern- 
ment has been organized and run in Germany over the past several 
deea-des is that it was a partnership designed to carry out exactly the 
plan you have described. In many cases, where ordinary busi- 
ness judgment and a response to tl\e rules and motives of free com- 
petitive enterprise would have dictated one course, a completely differ- 
ent course has been adopted by reason of an arrangement between the 
state and the business owner involved. 

Mr. Schimmel. In regard to your exhibit 6, entitled “Unofficial 
Government,” I gather that this partnership was not one between the 
Nazi state and the whole of German industry, but rather between the 
Nazi state and the major cartel groups. The partnership was used 
by members of the major cartel groups — corporations like Krupp and 
I. G. Farben and Vereinigte Stalilwerke — to dominate and to regulate 
very strictly the smaller and weaker German business groups. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Fowler. There was ample evidence shortly after the First 
World War to substantiate that. There developed an inflation which 
many observers, including General Morgan, of the British Control 
Commission, believed to be planned inflation. It wiped out a num- 
ber of the smaller enterprises, and in the wake of that inflation the 
larger business organizations, such as I. G. Farben, were able to con- 
solidate* their positions. 

The Chairman. The result of that period of inflation and deflation 
w'as that the major cartel groups, which cooperated closely with the 
German Government, were left at the end of the period with prac- 
tically all Government business under its control; is that correct? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schimmel. The significant combines were in the w r ar-making 
industries, notably the chemical, steel, electrical, synthetic rubber, 
and similar industries? 

Mr. Fowler. That is correct. Exhibit 0 develops that point in 
two specific cases, the chemical industry and the iron and steel indus- 
try, which, of course, are the two great industrial pillars of the war 
potential of any state. 
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What are the component elements of an economic base for aggres- 
sion? Obviously, everybody can make up liLs own list, but due to our 
own experience with our own war effort, perhaps certain generaliza- 
tions can be ventured, about what industries or types of products 
deserve listing a9 components in an economic base for war. 

Perhaps the principal element is a huge machine shop equally ca- 
pable of turning out arms, ammunition, and implements of war and 
a wide variety of useful peacetime products. The possession by a 
nation of a large installed stock of machine tools constitutes a major 
element in a war-making capacity, outweighing the military potential 
of population numbers. Germany, with a 1938 population ol 70,000,- 
000, had a machine-tool inventory and a machine-tool building capac- 
ity larger in 1939 than that of the United States, with more than 
130,000,000 people, and a more highlv mechanized civilian economy. 
It is believed today that even with allowances made for damage and 
obsolescence, Germany has in excess of 4.000.000 tons of machine tools 
together with a vast undamaged capacity for new machine-tool pro- 
duction. As it stands today, Germany, except for the United States, 
is the outstanding machine shop in the world. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fowler, a country being geared industrially 
for war must, in the period preceding war, find outlets for much of 
its production in order to keep up its huge industrial momentum; 
isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Fowler. Exactly. One of the purposes of the Germans was 
to establish and maintain motion in particular industrial fields which, 
when the occasion presented itself, could be easily converted to war 
production. In order to keep those industries alive in peacetime, 
it was necessary for them to be developed in Germany, both internally 
and through foreign trade. 

The Chairman. That was the reason also for developing a highly 
centralized and cartelized control, was it not, so that industry could 
be rapidly geared to war? 

Mr. Fow'ler. That is right. 

In the section in the lengthy statement on foreign trade, there is a 
considerable treatment of the way in which the German Government 
built up before 1939 large stock piles of raw materials, so that par- 
ticular industries would be able to greatly expand their rate of opera- 
tion when the time came. 

The Chairman. I have been told, Mr. Fowler, that prior to 1939, 
as a part of the German stock-piling program for war, the German 
people were urged to put copper rainspouts and gutters on their 
houses. Do you have any information on that? 

Mr. Fowler. No, but it seems probable, considering the value 
of copper scrap. 

The Chairman. I noticed a general absence of gutters and down- 
spouts on German houses when I was there, aiul it appeared that 
they might have been taken for stock piles. 

Mr. Fowler. There is very complete evidence summarized in tho 
written statement of the way in which Germany expanded her imports 
of certain raw' materials far beyond their current need between 1934 
and 1938. Imports, for example, of copper increased 101 percent ; 
chrome ore, 130 percent; bauxite, 2(>2 percent; iron, 1 (>.“> percent. So, 
in one way or another, they were building stock piles during the years 
1934 to 1938. 
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As a counterpart to the machine shop previously described, there 
was an iron and steel capacity in Germany which was huge in its 
extent, even before the war, producing 20,000,000 tons per annum, 
and the evidence we have indicates the greater part of that capacity 
is available today. 

Despite rather substantial bombing damage the capacity of a huge 
German chemical industry remains or can be rebuilt in a short time. 
Some segments of it, such as that devoted to the production of 
synthetic petroleum, were substantially curtailed in their operation 
in the latter stages of the war because of bomb damage, but sub- 
stantial segments of the industry are capable of high level operation 
in the Dear future, given an opportunity to repair and rehabilitate. 

Fundamentally, this is the story all the way up and down the scale 
of industrial production. Many buildings stand in rubble, including 
a vast amount of residential housing. Many plants were damaged 
sufficiently to put them out of operation for the war just ended. 
But a huge block of industrial capacity is or can be made available 
for operation, given a relatively short period and the opportunity to 
repair and rehabilitate. The skill, know-how, and physical capacity 
is there. 

The shape of the German economy of the future, warlike or peace- 
ful, will depend fundamentally on what happens in the months 
ahead, not those just behind. 

Many raw materials are available to provide the working materials 
for this industrial potential. Coal is still in the ground in huge 
deposits. The forests still grow. Through a marvelous capacity 
. for synthetic production, supplies of textiles, rubber, petroleum, 

1 nitrogen,, and many other items not available in their natural state 
in Germany can be produced in synthetic form. 

A huge electric power industry, based on both ordinary coal and 
so-called brown coal, stands ready to provide power for the wheels 
and tools to fashion the raw materials into semifinished forms. Ger- 
many has the capacity for an outstanding electronics and electrical 
equipment industry and a superb precision and optical instruments 
industry. These are examples of industrial superiority and capacity 
which arc esteemed by our military production authorities as vital 
elements in a war machine, particularly where they exist in a hugely 
oversized form. This existence in Germany of the capacity to produce 
a given material or product in amounts far beyond that necessary for 
a peaceful economy must be considered as a threat to peace. 

Apart from tho purely physical availability of plant, raw materials, 
and power capacity, thero are other important components in Ger- 
many’s economic base for aggression which must not be overlooked. 

The last months of the war provided ample testimony to her amaz- 
ing technical ability to produce new weapons and materials as a 
result of mobilized technological research and development. The 
organized and adequately financed research institutions, operating 
independently of or in connection with normal industrial operations 
and including large numbers of highly trained and specialized scien- 
tists, constitute one of the most important parts of the German war 
machine. 

An equally important and sometimes overlooked base consists of 
the properties presently or formerly owned by Germans which are 
located outside the physical borders of the country, together with a 
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wide variety of economic and trade activities which constitute a 
transmission belt for the achievement of German economic and 
political objectives. 

This particular phase of the subject was developed fully, I under- 
stand, at the hearing yesterday by Mr. Clayton, who discussed, in 
particular, the situation in some of the South American countries. I 
would like to call your attention to exhibit 2. That includes a detailed 
description of some of the methods Germany used after the last war 
to evade the controls that were imposed by the Treaty of Paris. One 
of the outstanding features of the German’s program for evasion last 
time was the way in which they used their economic resources and 
activities outside the geographical area of control in Germany. 

Through German economic penetration, and the fifth column 
activities on which it was based, Germany won an amazing string 
of victories. It is this economic base for aggression outside of Ger- 
many which, like the fifth column, can bo most easily overlooked in 
any organized effort to defeat the peace. Why? Because this is 
the base which can be most readily utilized in all of the various coun- 
tries wheD the cynosure of all eyes is upon the prevention of organized 
planning for aggression in Germany. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fowler, the German cartels did not hesitate to 
use the good faith of their cartel partners abroad to further the 
interests of the Germar Government, did they? 

Mr. Fowler. No, sir. I think the private businesses in other 
countries, dealing with Germany, were at a terrific disadvantage. 
The private traders in Germany had the Government behind them. 
The other dealer had his own business interests to think about and 
the German trader was able to play upon his lack of resources, shall wo 
say, to take advantage of him. 

Finally, we must not overlook the highly integrated control of 
German economy which has become both traditional and itonsified. 
This integrated control took many forms, sometimes manifest in the 
relationship between the state and industry, sometimes between 
German military leaders and private industrial organizations, some- 
times being effected by trade organizations themselves through cartel 
and similar devices. It is easy to be deceived bv the temporary state 
of disorganization of the German economy, about which we hear 
so much. The years of working together in a highly organized fashion 
have created a habit pattern and manner of doing business that is 
easily reconstituted. 

That is well illustrated, Mr. Chairman, by the fact that the German 
coal cartel at the present time is perfectly willing to finance the opera- 
tions of the mines and produce the coal, and turn it over to the occupa- 
tion forces without guaranty they will be reimbursed. They would 
rather do that than relinquish control of the mines. They would 
rather provide coal to the military forces and actually pay the workers 
themselves. This is similar to an incident w'hich occurred during the 
course of reparations after the First World War: there was a sugges- 
tion by the Allied authorities that a given item be taken off reparations; 
the German authorities in question urged that the item be kept on 
for reparations because it tended to secure a market for them that 
otherwise they might not have been able to sustain. 

There is a general warning indicated in recent statements of Ger- 
man industrialists which have been reported both officially and by 
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the press. These statements clearly picture the efforts of the Germans 
to revive their important kev industries, regardless of the cost in- 
volved. That will undoubtedly have a high priority in the German 
mind as the most important step at reconstruction. 

Next, I would like briefly to summarize the points in the treaty after 
the last war, which are saiient to the problem of disarming Germany. 

Already we have avoided two of the difficulties that last time 
defeated an attempt to prevent Germany from making war again. 
We have avoided a negotiated peace. We have instituted Allied 
authority in lieu of a German government. We have agreed that 
Germany should be treated as a defeated nation and disarmed so com- 
pletely that she will not be able to menace the people of the world. 

Last time the disarmament of Germany was conceived of as a part 
of universal disarmament, not as a specific program for preventing 
a recurrence of German aggression that might impinge upon the 
sovereignty of a German government. 

Last time Germany was permitted to retain and equip an army. 
The possession and manufacture of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war was only restricted. It was not abolished. 

The provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were eloquent in their 
omission of provisions constituting a program for the elimination or 
control of German industries capable of military production. They 
aimed, rather, at reducing the standing military forces of Germany and 
the amount of true military equipment they could retain and manufac- 
ture. 

Last time there were widespread attempts to violate and evade the 
provisions restricting the maintenance of or redevelopment of Ger- 
many’s armed might. The enforcement commissions were slow in 
beginning control. They were possessed of inadequate powers, 
badly understaffed, and particularly hampered by the lack of adequate 
Allied intelligence personnel. In addition, the surprising course of 
Allied policy of upholding German sovereignty against the role of the 
commission greatly interfered with enforcement activities. 

In the lengthy statement there is a considerable elaboration of that 
phase of the? report. 

Mr. Schim.mel. Mr. Fowler, I think it is very significant, as vqu 
bring out in your lengthy statement, that all this was happening when 
there were still very considerable democratic elements in Germany, as 
const rusted to the situation today when there appears to be no 
remnants of any democratic elements left in Germany. The danger 
today would therefore appear to be all the greater. 

Mr. Fowl. hu. Yes; in the lengthy statement we have developed that 
point. Mr. Schimmel, thinking it worthy of emphasis at this stage of 
the game, that contrary to some general opinion to the effect that the 
Nazis were solely responsible* for war preparations, there is a surprising 
record in the years immediately succeeding the end of the First World 
War during the tenure of the so-called Weimar regime of attempts not 
only private but official to evade the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

The evidence on that point is summarized in chapters 2 and 3 of 
the written statement. 

One of the main features of this effort historically was, of course, the 
activities underground and apparent of the so-called General Staff 
group. 
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Even before World War I was over, German military leaders were 
analyzing the causes of their impending defeat and planning for the 
next war. They found few defects in German arms and military 
strategy. The main weakness that they discovered was in the field 
of war economics. 

The Treaty of Versailles abolished the German General Staff, but 
the German General Staff was able to circumvent that prohibition by 
continuing its work in various governmental organizations such as the 
National Archives, where they purportedly worked on a historical 
study of the First World War. 

Not long after 1918, the German General Staff set up schools to 
train German officers in military economics and industrial organiza- 
tion. By the middle 1920’s many German officers trained in those 
schools had been sent out to help and guide German industrialists to 
rearm Germany economically and industrially for World War II. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fowler, did you know that one of the founda- 
tions in this countrv, the American Research Foundation, helped by 
spending several million dollars to make a study of Germany's failure 
in. the First World War? 

Mr. Fowler. I wasn’t aware of that, but I did find that some inno- 
cent mistakes were made. Some of the companies in this country 
educated the Germans rather successfully in the art in which we are 
outstanding and superb; that is, the techniques of mass production. 
In the lengthy statement, there is an account of the wav in which the 
Germans sought to take advantage of that opportunity and to learn 
as much as they could about American production methods and as- 
sembly techniques. 

Bv the end of 1923, the German General Staffs plans for the next 
worfd war were so apparent that the British Brigadier General, dolm 
H. Morgan, of the Allied Disarmament Committee, was able to state: 
“Germany is in many respects far better prepared, industrially speak- 
ing, for a great war than she was in 1914.” 

The date of that remark was 1923. 

The German General Staff did not confine its economic efforts to 
Germany itself. In fact, they hardly had surrendered in Ibis when, 
working closely with the industrialists, they encouraged and organized 
the flight of specialized assets and personnel from Germany. Blue- 
prints, plans, and many valuable documents, and in some instances, 
equipment and machinery, were taken from ( iermany into neighboring 
countries where German research and development was continued. 

There are many examples of this: For instance, not long alter the 
armistice of 1918, train after train crossed tin* German border into 
Holland bearing equipment and materials of an important Fokker 
airplane works Along with them went German technicians. A 
similar incident occurred with regard to a Hornier subsidiary which 
was established in Switzerland, just across the lake from its parent 
company in Germany. 

The Chairman. We have had example's of Germans sending large 
amounts of airplane-manufacturing machinery to a neutral country 
with detailed technical information for setting it up. They are 
already undertaking to do it again. 

Mr. Fowler. History is being repeated to a considerable extent. 

In the lengthy statement, in chapter 3, and also in exhibit 2. there 
are a number of examples with which I will not now take up your lime. 
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The Chairman. Has your organization made any studies of the 
interlocking of stockholdings in such companies as Bofors and 
Schneider-Creusot in France with Skoda, Vickers, and Krupp? 

Mr. Fowler. I am informed that there were some months ago 
some studies of that character made by the Office of Economic 
Progress, a related organization. 

The Chairman. I hope that thorough studies can be made. I un- 
derstand that the interlocking is amazing. 

Have you made any studies of the royalties which they may claim 
from American corporations on, for instance, stainless steel or the 
Bofors gun — royalties with which they may hope to refinance their 
companies? After the First World War royalties were paid to Krupp 
on steel armor plate, if I remember it, to the extent of something like 
$70,000,000. I believe that the records of various American manu- 
facturing concerns operating under licenses will show that reserves 
have been set up to pay royalties to German companies after the war. 

Mr. Fowler. We have heard of such instances. I don't know that 
we have any complete information. 

The APC would perhaps be a better source of that information 
than would our agency, as the APC has much more intimate contact 
with the operation and management 

The Chairman. No; the APC is concerned with American con- 
cerns with German holdings. In the cases of which I am speaking 
there would be no German stockholders. 

On the question of their recuperative power, I was recently told by 
one of our greatest Air Force men in France that if Germany could have 
held tho Rhine 90 days longer she would have gained air supremacy 
over Germany by reason of her increased fighter-plane production in 
spite of the bombing. My own observation, in looking over tho plants, 
was that tho man was right. They had a change-over program in 
progress which in spite of tho bombings they could have completed in 
90 day 8. 

Mr. Fowler. We have had very interesting reports of the so-called 
dispersal program, by which they were able to disperse plants and place 
key ones underground. 

All through the 1920’s the German general staff and the industrial- 
ists continued their efforts to reorganize and prepare the German 
economic and industrial system for World War II. They instituted 
and managed inflation; they arranged for foreign loans to Germany; 
they were able to make arrangements with the Allies so that repara- 
tions actually were used to promote their plans rather than to impede 
them and they widened and strengthened the network of domestic ' 
and international cartel arrangements for the samo purpose. This 
committee has already conducted hearings with regard to those cartel 
arrangements. For that reason I believe it is unnecessary to refer to 
them further in this summary. 

When the Nazis came to power in 1933 they found that long strides 
had been made since 1918 in preparing Germany for war from an 
economic and industrial point of view. However, they also found that 
Germany was lucking in many basic raw materials and that her im- 
ports of those materials and her production of necessary synthetics 
would have to be increased. Working closely with the German Gen- 
eral Staff, the Nazis achieved a high degree of success. In particular 
their foreign trade policy toward the countries of southeastern Europe 
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bo successful that during World War II Germany was able to 
obtain a very high percentage of strategic raw materials from the 
Balkans and central Europe. 

Today, many people are inclined to give the Nazis credit arid blame 
for Germany's accomplishments and policies from 1933 to 1935. In 
reality the German General Staff and the military' German authori- 
ties wore equally responsible. During those years, Germany was in 
fact ruled by the Nazis in partnership with the German General Staff 
and the major industrialists. Any effective program of economic 
and industrial* disarmament which we and our allies undertake 
must take cognizance of this fact. 

How are we to cope with this problem of Germany’s economic base 
for aggression in the light of our failures and difficulties after World 
War I? 

The problem must be studied intensively and a program for action 
devisee!; regular and intensive discussions and negotiations with our 
allies should continue; an adequate short-term policy should be 
maintained so that long-term plans will not be unduly prejudiced; as 
soon as is consonant with sound judgments and careful study a 
United States policy for a long-term program of German industrial 
disarmament will be determined at the highest level. 

Confronted by this rather simple and obvious course of action, the 
responsibilities of the FEA are limited to the first point, namely, 
the study of the problem of German economic and industrial disarma- 
ment and the development of a specific and definite program for 
United States consideration. This responsibility is derived from a 
letter from the late President Roosevelt, directing the Agency to make 
“studies from the economic standpoint of what should be done after the 
surrender of Germany to control its power and capacity to make war 
in the future." The responsibility for the carrying on of negotiations 
and the execution of United States policy and programs in the field, 
falls to such organizations as the Allied Control Council or the Repar- 
ations Commission, in which United States representatives operate 
under the direction of the President and the Departments of State 
and War. 

The FEA has sought to execute the President’s direction to or- 
ganize and accelerate studies and programs bearing on the subject of 
German econotnic and industrial disarmament by various devices. 

It has established a new organization unit known as the Enemy 
Branch for this purpose. It has transferred to that Branch the sub- 
stantial quantities of files and information concerning the German 
economy which FEA and its predecessor agencies had collected in 
the business of economic warfare and the continuing study of the 
enemy's economic potentials and institutions. It has transferred to 
this Enemy Branch all of the staff available from the Economic War- 
fare Section of the Agency and other units doing related work. 

It has sought to bring together in the study and analysis of this 
problem a variety of experts in or available to many of the executive 
agencies. It has sought affirmatively to widen the circle of trained 
minds available to this government who would work toward the for- 
mulation of an adequate program for dealing with it. 

The attention of the committee is directed particularly to one group 
of projects which were launched some months ago and constitute, in 
our judgment, the most intensive and organized attempt yet made to 
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develop the essentials of this new science of economic and industrial 
disarmament. A detailed description of the interagency study project 
on this subject which is being carried forward by the FEA Enemy 
Branch is described in the written statement, and is the subject of ex- 
hibits 7 and 8. 

The completion of these study projects within the month should re- 
sult in: 

(а) An organized consideration by experts drawn from various back- 
grounds of the more important components in Germany’s economic 
base for aggression. Among other things, they will provide specific 
industry by industry studies which Mr. Baruch suggested be pros- 
ecuted in his appearance before the committee last week. 

(б) Creation of a series of adequately prepared written analyses of 
the various topics selected for detailed examination. These reports 
are being prepared to include not only a description of the particular 
German industry or economic resource under consideration, but also 
to deal with various detailed questions that undoubtedly will be 
raised or answered in connection with any international considerations 
of a long term program. They will include recommendations of a 
specific and definitive character, although they will be advisory only 
to FEA and the other agencies concerned, and not have the force and 
effect of adopted Government policy. 

(c) The early provision of a basis for searching and complete tech- 
nical discussions of the problems of German economic and industrial 
disarmament by our appropriate representatives. 

Those 27 study projects are being conducted in a varietv of ways. 
To handle most ol the specific industrial projects, the FhiA worked 
out careful cooperative arrangements with a number of departments 
and agencies of the government, including State, War, Navy, OSS, 
Commerce, WPB, Interior, and others, possessing or having access to 
specifically trained technical personnel. In some cases, a given project 
has been redelegated by the FEA to a particular agency because of a 
peculiar apitude of the personnel of the agency to deal with the sub- 
ject. In dealing with other projects, particularly those of an economic 
character, involving such difficult and troublesome questions as cartels, 
German assets abroad, and intercorporate relationships, the FEA has 
depended primarily upon its own personnel. 

These reports, now in the process of completion, wilt be submitted 
to the FEA as reports of the individuals who served on the committees 
or prepared the report, speaking from their own knowledge and point 
of view, rather than as reports reflecting the policy or fixed views of 
the agencies to which they are attached. The reports are being made 
to not by the FEA. Rather than constituting adopted policy of the 
executive branch, they are being prepared for the advice and infor- 
mation of officials responsible for the making of such policy. They 
will incorporate the informed views and judgments of the best experts 
available to the Government, organized and assembled in an orderly 
manner. % 

After the submission of these reports to it, the FEA will undertake 
to evaluate and coordinate the conclusions and recommendations in 
these reports with many others worked out by its own staff into one 
master report. The Agency will submit this over-all summary report 
on the subject to the Slate* Department and the President with specific 
detailed recommendations constituting a suggested long term program 
for German economic and industrial disarmament. 
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The FEA, which has devoted more man hours to this subject than 
elsewhere in the country, feels that only a beginning has been made in 
the study of this problem and the development of sound informed judg- 
ments. In effect, only the preliminaries are out of the way. It urges 
that military, economic and industrial experts be increasingly em- 
ployed in the task of diagnosing the plans of the enemy and in develop- 
ing and executing plans designed to frustrate them. It is especially 
important to procure economic information and intelligence within 
Germany itself, particularly on the subject of German economic pene- 
tration of other countries. 

Without discussine the nature or substance of the definite and de- 
tailed program which is in process of development to carry out the 
Yalta agreement, certain ground rules regarding the character of such 
a program can be outlined. The attention of the committee is directed 
to a brief summary of these important ground rules which is contained 
in the detailed statement. 

That completes my summary of the material which Mr. Crowley 
had intended to deliver orally. 

The Chairman. Will you place in the record the more lengthy and 
detailed statement which Mr. Crowley has prepared, together with t lie 
exhibits to that statement? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. 

(The following is the written statement, with exhibits which Mr. 
Fowler submitted for the record on behalf of Mr. Crowley:) 

There are few Americans today who will question the statement 
that the ability to wage a modern, large scale war is as dependent 
upon industrial and economic resources as it is upon military weapons. 
An airplane factory is more important than the plane. A sufficient 
stock pile of bauxite for making aluminum is as important as the 
stock pile of airplane spare parts. The Germans realized this as a 
result of their experience during World War I. And \\ hen they armed 
militarily for World War II, they also armed economically and indus- 
trially. Therefore, if we now mean to prevent Germany from posses- 
sing the means of waging a third world war, we must disarm her indus- 
trially and economically as well as militarily. That is one of the lessons 
learned in the last two decades. How can we apply it to the present 
situation in which wc, as a victorious nation, seek with our Allies a 
lasting peace from German aggression? The answer to that question 
involves: 

1. An appraisal of the extent of Germany’s present, economic 
capacity to wage war. 

2. A review’ of the inadequacy of the disarmament provisions in tho 
last treaty of peace. 

3. An historical analysis of Germany’s rearmament for World War 
II on the economic base left to her by the victorious Allies. 

4. Some observations on the task of developing a program for tho 
economic and industrial disarmament of Germany. 

Discussion of these four subjects will be presented in the form of 
four chapters. 
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CHAPTER 1. THE PRESENT GERMAN ECONOMIC BASE FOR AGGRESSION 

Germany is a defeated nation. She cannot use her economic 
potential for war. At the moment the Allies bv sheer force of occu- 
pation prevent such a result. But what would Germany do in her 
current condition if opportunity for attack was presented, and she 
had the will and organization to fight? 'What is Germany’s present- 
day-economic base for aggression on which it can build for yet a 
third world war? 

Germany has the better part of her economic and industrial strength 
today, even though she could not martial it immediately for a third 
world war. It is there to build on. 

The fighting has been over for only about 6 weeks. A detailed 
assessment of Germany's present economic and industrial position is 
still unavailable. But enough is known to safeguard an estimate that, 
if we were to leave Germany to its own devices and not to institute a 
program of economic and industrial disarmament Germany could be 
far better prepared for war within 5 years than she was in 1939. 3 

A major element in the defeat of Germany was the havoc wrought 
on Germany’s industrial war machine by Allied bombing. But, 
contrary to popular belief, Allied bombing did not reduce most German 
plants to utter ruin. It substantially curtailed the production of 
aircraft. 

This does not mean that Allied bombing failed to accomplish its 
purpose. Its effect on German production in 1944 and 1945 was 
tremendous. Its effect on German production for 1946 and 1947 
and a few years after that will probably be tremendous. But it didn’t 
eliminate permanently Germany’s industrial war potential — and its 
effect on Germany’s productive capacity could almost surely be dis- 
counted by the Germans before many years have passed unless we 
take steps to prevent that from happening. 

Air bombing during World War II disrupted the flow of raw ma- 
terials, fuels, and other supplies by wrecking the transportation 
system. It put certain big plants out of commission by destroying 
essential working parts, such as power houses. Demolition put out 
of operation a few key units, such as the ball-bearing plant at Schwein- 
furt. Other plants here and there were flattened. But even here the 
tools and plant equipment can be put back in shape; it is the buildings 
that are gone. For the most part the great majority of the rftost 
important plants could today go into operation after very little 
repair. In fact, some plants are already in operating shape. 

The size of the existing Gciman industrial plant is still enormous. 
All of it is geared for total war. All of it is still part of a huge modem 
industrial machine, which was organized and used for war. 

Dyff* and chemicals. — Germany, less than four times the size of 
New York State and with only five times New York State’s population, 
lias one dye plant that can turn out almost as much dye in a year as 
all the plants in the United States together. Not one of its windows 
has been shattered. During the P'irst World War this plant using the 
equipment needed for dyeinaking was a key unit in production of 
poison gases, the surprise weapon of that war. During the Second 

* For a brie! account of Oernmn industrial mobilization prior to 1930. see Fxhihlt No. 1. Organization 
of European Industry, published as Monograph 3 of the Subcommittee on War Mobilization, and based 
on material submitted by FKA and other government agencies. 
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W<rid War it turned out great quantities of chemical materials for 
ordnance. It is in perfect operating condition today. 

- Iron and steel? — Practically all the great iron and steel furnaces of 
Germany are ready for operation or can be in operation with minor 
repairs. Germany, which produced only 3,000,000 tons of steel in 
1932, including that used to manufacture goods for export, made 
more than 19,000,000 tons in 1938 and at that time had a capacity of 

25.000. 000 tons. 

This capacity would have been sufficient to supply half of the United 
States requirements at that time which, of course, included the tre- 
mendous transportation system, railroads, waterways, and highways 
necessary to keep together our economic and industrial structure 
which is spread over an area 16 times as large as that of Germany. 
Germany could not utilize a capacity of 25,000,000 tons of steel except 
for warfare. The mere continued existence of such a capacity is an 
invitation to war. 

Nitrogen. In 1936-37 the world output of chemical nitrogen was 
around 2.6 million metric tons. Germany was producing about 

1.000. 000 metric in 1939 and had a potential of at least 1.6 million 
tons. It was this enormous capacity that enabled the demolition 
bombing of Warsaw, Rotterdam, London, and Coventry. More 
than 28 percent of the contents of each bomb consisted of chemical 
nitrogen from the atmosphere over Germany. The plants that sup- 
plied the nitrogen for many thousands of demolition bombs were 
vast enough also to supply great quantities of nitrogen for explosives 
needed by the Wehrmacht. A large part of the capacity remains or 
can be rebuilt in a short time. 

Coal Tar. — Germany's coke oven, which provided the coal byproducts 
also necessary for explosives, produced 2,228,000 metric tons of coal 
tar in 1937 — only 115,000 tons less than the ovens of the United 
States. From coal tar are derived many thousands of chemical com- 
pounds important to war. The German capacity is now consider- 
ably greater and has not been materially reduced by military action. 

Synthetic textile fibers . — In 1934 Germany imported nearly 400,000 
metric tons of raw cotton and cotton yam for domestic use and for 
sizable exports of textiles. Today, Germany has rayon factories 
with a combined capacity of at least 450,000 metric tons. She no 
longer has to worry about her overseas cotton supplies being cut off 
in time for war. 

Part of Germany’s rayon output is used to supplement the limited 
supply of wool available at home and to provide high-tenacity fibers 
for industrial purposes. 

Germany has domestic supplies of flax. This is supplemented by a 
new synthetic paper binder twine which take9 the place of the hemp 
and jute which she had been accustomed to import from abroad. 

In summary, Germany did not lack materials for textiles during the 
Second World War, the shortage of which was so serious during the 
First World War after the British blockade cut off the arrival of sup- 
plies from overseas. On the basis of incomplete information, it would 
appear that little permanent damage has been done to most of the 
plants which have been producing those materials during the last 6 
years of war. Today Germany is still in a position to produce these 
essential synthetic materials. 


• Set exhibit 1. 
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Rubber. — Id 1933 Germany imported 60,500 metric tons of rubber, 
in the form of raw rubber and semimanufactured rubber goods. 
According to the best available estimates, the German synthetic- 
rubber capacity today is more than 100,000 tons. 

Petroleum products . — In 1934 Germany was consuming less than 
4,000,000 tons of petroleum products. Of that total, approximately 
300,000 tons were supplied by natural petroleum found in Germany. 
In 1935 Germany manufactured about 300,000 tons of synthetic oil. 
Nine years later, in 1944, Germany was producing about 1,000,000 tons 
of natural petroleum and about 5)4 million tons of synthetic oil, 
within the borders of Germany as she stood in 1938 before Hitler began 
to annex other parts of Europe. By the time the war ended in 1945, 
Allied bombing had done great damage to Gennany’s natural- 
petroleum and synthetic-oil production, but it is believed that a largo 
part of Germany’s 1944 capacity for producing petroleum products 
can be restored within a brief period. 

Aluminum } — In 1933 Germany had the capacity to make approx- 
imately 40,000 tons of aluminum a year. Actually, however, in 1933, 
Germany’s aluminum output was only about 19,000 tons. According 
to the best estimates today, her capacity is currently around 250,000 
tons. That capacity is still available to build Messerschmitts, 
Focke-Wulfs, jet-propelled planes, and improved pilotless flying 
weapons. 

Coal }— Germany has almost no raw materials except coal to feed 
its vast industrial machine. Coal, however, is a material required for 
the synthetic-gasoline industry, the nitrogen-fixation industry, tho 
dye industry, the pharmaceutical industry, the plastic industry, and 
many other industries that provide substitutes for the resources 
Germany lacks. Germany ranks with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union as one of the important coal producers 
of the world. Its output of bituminous and subanthracite coal in 
1938-39 was 187,000,000 metric tons, and production did not drop far 
below that annual rate until the last months of the war. In addition, 
Germany has vast fields of brown coal, half of it in Central Germany, 
that can be scooped up from open pits. In 1938-39, 187,000,000 tons 
of brown coal were mined ; in the year ending in March 1944 the annual 
rate had reached nearly 250,000,000 tons. This brown coal was 
being used to provide a considerable proportion of the electric power 
of the country, to make briquettes and coke, to meet the requirements 
of much of the retail trade of the country, and as a material for the 
manufacture of liquid fuel and other military necessities. 

Machine tools . — Machine tools are much more important in modern 
war than soldiers. A nation vastly superior in its machine-tool 
population is possessed of a potential for production of instruments of 
war that surpasses in its importance the ability to produce soldiers. 
One tool may be the equivalent to hundreds of workers. The posses- 
sion by any nation of a large, installed stock of machine tools consti- 
tutes of itself a major element in defensive or offensive war-making 
capacity and outweighs the military potential of population numbers. 
The capacity of any nation to produce machine tools in quantities is an 
even greater factor in war-making potential. Whereas machine-tool 

« Poo exhibit 1. the T.lpht Metal Industry in Cut many. 

• exhibit 1, ('cal Production ami 1'islributiun in Germany. 
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capacity installed may be said to add arithmetically to the military 
power of a given population, the possession of knowledge and capacity 
to build quantities of machine tools effectively multiplies that war 
potential in geometric profession. 

In the light of this knowledge, Germany's war potential in machino 
tools is a fact that is truly arresting. Recent studios and comparisons 
show that Germany not only has a very large number of machine 
tools but a capacity to produce them altogether disproportionate to any 
normal needs of the civilian economy. Germany, with a 1938 
population of 70,000,000, had a machine-tool inventory and a machine- 
tool building capacity larger in 1939 than that of the United States, 
with more than 130,000,000 people and a more highly mechanized 
civilian economy. German over-all holdings compared to those of the 
United States on a 1939 peacetime basis arc: 2 to 1 per capita of 
population; 3.2 to 1 per ton of steel capacity; 3.4 to 1 of production of 
civilian machinery; 16 to 1 per motorcar produced. 

This disproportion in Germany's holdings of machine tools is even 
more striking in relation to other European countries. The German 
Nation had developed manufacturing industries far beyond her own 
consumption needs. These industries exported to and dominated 
middle Europe. In addition, Germany was the main source of 
supply of these non-German areas for the machinery and the machine 
tools they did use. Thus, the location of all of this manufact tiring and 
tool-producing capacity inside Germany meant a large subtraction 
from the defense potential of other European countries. 

While this same economic domination was true in other fields, such 
as chemicals, it was outstanding in the machinery and machine-tool 
field. 

It is believed today that even with allowance made for damage and 
obsolescence, Germany has at the present time in excess of 4.000,000 
tons of machine tools together with a vast undamaged rapacity for new 
machine-tool production. Converted from their use for producing 
instruments of war to the uninhibited production of machinery of all 
types, there is no reason why Germany’s industrial war potential in 
this field could not preserve itself and maintain its domination over 
the entire continent of Europe. As it stands today, Germany, except 
for the United States, is the outstanding armament machine shop in 
the world. 

Other industrial potentials . — This listing and tabulation of existing 
German industrial war potential could be multiplied into other crit ieal 
fields such as: Shipping, ship building, antifriction bearings, electric 
power, electronic and electrical equipment, precision and optical 
instruments, and vast and striking array of primary and subcontractors 
in the direct armament field. 

The most striking fact that should be underscored in our current 
thinking is that in late 1944 the German Nation achieved the highest 
level of production in its entire history. This testimonial to her eco- 
nomic and industrial war potential stands out even more sharply in 
the perspective of heavy losses in male population due to the war 
casualties, the presence of a huge German Army beyond her borders, 
and the impact of accumulated years of aerial attack and economic 
warfare.® 

• Those rocord-makln* levels of production in Into 104 1 Anally slutted oft in the lust purl of the year and 
the early part of 1945 as a result of intensified Allied air attack, primarily on transportation. 
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In assessing these bare bones of Germany’s industrial war potential 
certain other less tangible, but none the less important, aspects of her 
economic base for aggression should be appraised. These include her 
amazing technical ability to produce new weapons as a result of tech- 
nological invention, her vast pool of skilled workmen and highly 
trainod scientists, the existence abroad of extensive economic assets 
and activities, and finally, a highly integrated organization and con- 
trol of her economy. Each of these aspects of Germany’s base for 
aggression deserves a brief reappraisal as of today. 

Ability to 'produce new weapons and products. — According to recent 
reports from Germany, it appears that if the Germans could have 
held out only 6 months longer they would have been able to smash 
New York Cfity with improved V-2 bombs. 

Only a little longer period would have been needed to bring into 
production the jet-propelled planes that could have reached Wash- 
ington. 

It is not necessary here to elaborate upon the terrifying scientific 
discoveries which our economic and industrial intelligence is grad- 
ually uncovering as we work beneath the lid in Germany. With the 
memories of her new V-weapons fresh in our minds, little needs to be 
added except to point out that they just didn’t appear out of thin air. 
They were the fruit of carefully organized and adequately financed 
research institutions in which large numbers of highly trained and 
specialized scientists went about their business of inventing and de- 
veloping the weapons that would establish German world supremacy. 
The results they achieved and would still achieve if opportunities are 
provided, spring from the existence of a laboratory here and pilot 
plant there and a research institution in another place. These insti- 
tutions and these scientists are still on hand ready to do business for 
a new Germany when the break comes. Nor will their ideas and in- 
ventions be fruitless because of a lack of German capacity to translate 
them into mass production. 

Germany could rapidly set up plants for such new products because 
of its enormous capacity to produce machines and machine tools, and 
the huge supplies of machine tools that were built up in advance of 
need. The plants the victors so innocently permitted to operate after 
the last war to turn out agricultural, construction, and textile ma- 
chinery for the devastated regions of Europe were expanded and re- 
equipped to supply German factories to meet the needs of the war of 
1939 — already being planned when the armistice of 1918 was signed. 7 

German economic assets and activities outside Germany • — One of the 
most important bases for German aggression consists of the properties 
owned or controlled by Germans, which are located outside the physi- 
cal borders of the country. Coupled with these properties and based 
upon them, there are a wide variety of economic activities which act 
as transmission lines for the achievement of German economic and 
political objectives. 

The story of the fifth column is a companion piece to the story of 
German economic penetration. 9 While quantitatively this economic 

1 See exhibit I. German Industrial Planning and Subsidization of Industry. 

1 Sec exhibit 2: How German Assets anil Economic Activities Outside Germany Affected German War 
Potential and Propaganda. Note, in particular, sec. c (3). 

• Some of the story is told in exhibit 1, German Economic Penetration and Exploitation of Southeastern 
Europe. 
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... outside Germany may not seem to be of high importance, quali- 
tatively. it is of the highest importance. Why? Because unless the 
United Nations are alert, this is the base on which plans for future 
aggression can be most readily utilized in the years immediately 
ahead when presumably our occupation forces in Germany will be 
engaged in preventing such planning there. 

In viewing this economic base, two aspects should not be confused. 
One aspect consists of German efforts in the latter stages of the war, 
to get out of Germany, particularly to neutral countries, funds, loot, 
.and key industrial technicians and organizers. The second aspect, 
less dramatic, but infinitely more important, was the existence, even 
before the war, of (a) extensive German investments in business prop- 
erties and concerns of an enduring and well-established nature, and 
(6) long-term business relationships in the world of commerce and 
trade, that often took the form of private trade agreements or cartels. 11 

When World War II broke out Germans wero strongly entrenched 
economically in Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, Argentina, and Portu- 
gal as well as Finland, Bulgaria, and Rumania. During the occupa- 
tion of the remainder of Europe they took the opportunity to lay the 
ground work for an economic empire which involved in direct affilia- 
tions of business relationships, literally hundreds of thousands of 
individuals in the liberated areas, including such countries as France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Yugoslavia, and Austria. 12 

This economic network grew with government supervision and was 
carefully planned as an important component in the German scheme 
for the maintenance of an overwhelming political and economic 
power. Old established investments, contractual rights, personnel, 
and other assets were used to serve the objectives of the state. 

With the defeat of Germany these assets previously used in out- 
right war take on a new meaning. They are the means whereby 
the ground work for rebuilding a new German war potential can be 
developed beyond the reach of the Allied occupation forces. 

This is a story which can be told country by country in great detail. 
The agencies of this Government, in painstaking fashion, are trying 
to bimd up, through various means, more complete records of the 
story of German economic penetration. Wc arc all sure that as of 
today that story can by no means be fully told. 

This committee and agencies of the Government including the 
Department of Justice and the FEA, having painstakingly traced 
the records of a goodly number of international cartels through which 
the Germans attempted to build up their own war potential and 
prevent their potential opponents from achieving an adequate) 
defensive position. Yet the probabilities arc that for the dozen stories 
of this sort that are fully known to us today, there are a multiplying 
number as yet unknown or barely glimpsed. 

However, we do know enough to assess and place in special cate- 
gories the more important types of German economic bases abroad 
which are important to take into account in our planning. 13 They are: 

*• The evidence in this reepect is overwhelming. See exhibit I, Integration of the Continental Iron and 
Steel Industry into the German War Economy; German Penetration of the European Aluminum Indus- 
try; German Penetration of Corporate IToldings in Serbia; German Penetration of Corporate Holdings 
to Crotia. 

»> See exhibit I. the Iron and Steel Cartels: and the International Aluminum Cartel. 

w Details on some of the business relationships established by the Germans in France may be seen In 
exhibit I, the Textile Industry of France. The Belgian Economy and Its Contributions to Enemy 
Europe gives some idea of the extent to which the Belgian economy was tied to the German. 

11 Sample cases of Recent and Current German Economic Penetration Abroad are presented in exhibit 
3. cases 1-15. 
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(1) Long-term investments in industrial plants, banks, mines, com- 
mercial enterprises, shipping, warehouses, public utilities, insurance 
companies and other types of industrial, commercial, and financial 
undertakings, whether completely or partly owned. 14 These are by 
far the most dangerous of German assets since most long-term 
investments are of prewar origin and have become well integrated 
with the neutral economy. 

(2) Stock piles of merchandise or raw materials built up in antici- 
pation of continued trade between Germany and the neutrals. These 
consist of stock piles of German goods either accumulated in order 
to maintain a dominant position in the neutral markets or destined 
for shipment to Germany when the latter was cut off by the Allied 
landing in France, or originally intended for safe haven. 

(3) Art objects, jewelry, and privately owned precious metals 
which often may be looted property but in many cases the legitimate 
property of Germans who either reside in the neutrals or have shipped 
their valuables abroad in order to escape contributing to reparations 
or other Allied penalties. 

(4) Gold holdings, securities, and bank deposits which make up a 
large part of German assets in the neutrals. German Government- 
owned gold may be deposited with the German Embassy or Legation; 
irivately owned gold may include stocks, usually bearer shares, of 
oreign and domestic companies, bonds, and the like. Securities and 
>ank deposits of German nationals and companies and their cloaks 
in the neutrals undoubtedly arc considerable in amount. 

(5) Contractual rights include cartel agreements, mortgage, pat- 
ents, licenses, trade-marks and copyrights, reinsurance treaties, and 
options of various sorts. 

Integrated control oj economy . — The last-mentioned but not the least 
important economic base for a new German aggression is the highly 
developed control machinery that blanketed the country from top to 
bottom. It is our belief that it is capable of functioning fairly effi- 
ciently evon in the absence of any native political government. 
Although authority over policy was concentrated in Berlin for the last 
2 years, a considerable measure of local industrial authority was 
permitted during the closing months of the war, when bombing dis- 
rupted communications and transportation. At all levels the persons 
participating in the control of German industry have been trained to 
follow a pattern that will advance the interests of the country. Its 
elements are: 

(a) Some of the officials of the large civil service bureaucracy that 
has never attracted any great attention to itself by political activity 
in the Nazi Party. This body has no doubts about a revival of Ger- 
many and will seek to act in a maimer that cannot draw censure when 
foreign troops are withdrawn. 

(b) The military organizations that arc being disbanded. The 
military tradition is so firmly imbedded that uniforms and open display 
of rank are not needed to obtain unquestioning obedience. Even 
with the General Staff disbanded there will be men of lesser rank 
ready to promote the long-term program of Germany, just as hap- 
pened after the last war. Every graduate of the military schools 
knows what that program is and can be counted on to act accordingly. 

14 The way in which the Insurance business of Europe lent Itself to Ocrman long-term plans for domina- 
tion is descrilH-d In exhibit I, Axis Penetration of Euroj>ean Insurance. 
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. Small groups will begin, if they have not already begun to do so, to 
meet cautiously to study the causes of defeat and devise ways of 
preventing it the next time. As long as the industrial plant of the 
. country is intact, it will be far easier for new groups to mobilize the 
country’s resources for war than it was for their predecessors of the 
1920’s, because industry has now been integrated for total war. 

(c) The network of trade, industrial, and cartel organizations: 
These have been streamlined and intermeshed, not only organiza- 
tionally but also by what has been officially described as “personnel 
union/’ Legal authority to operate this organizational machinery 
has been vested in the concerns that have majority capacity in the 
hey industries, such as those producing iron and steel, coal, and basis 
chemicals. These concerns have been deliberately welded together 
by exchanges of stock to the point where a handful of men can make 
policy and other decisions that affect all. During G years of war the 
■ordinary procedures of the free market largely have disappeared. 

Each small buyer learned to depend on a given supplier or to have a 
substitute provided by a higher authority. As one prisoner of war 
stated it: “We smaller manufacturers have become plant superin- 
tendents and bookkeepers.” 

The managers of the German machines are already displaying their 
tactics. Almost daily there are newspaper reports that American 
members of the Allied Military Government arc met in each factory 
by hand-picked men, frequently engineers, speaking English and often 
prepared with credentials to prove acquaintance with reputable citi- 
zens of the United States. After disclaiming nil association with the 
Nazi Party, they endeavor to persuade the visitors that the German 
industrial capacity can greatlv contribute to the war with Japan, or 
at least to relieve the needs of liberated Europe. These are precisely 
the tactics the Germans adopted after the defeat of 1918, to get the 
wheels of Germany’s industry required for military production, rolling 
and operating, for purposes other than war production, so that the 
Allies would continue to allow them to operate and forget or disregard 
their importance to Germany’s industrial war potential. 

No criticism of individual cases of plant reopenings or the resump- 
tion of production in “peaceful types” of industries is intended or 
implied. The purpose of the observation is to point up the general 
danger to which we must be constantly alert. 

As we have reviewed the various aspects of Germany’s economic 
base aggression, it would seem to be abundantly clear that the problem 
of eliminating or controlling that base in such a manner as to prevent 
renewed German aggression is not a simple one. 

If such an objective is to be achieved, surely we must understand 
the complexities of the problem and plan on a broad plane. At the 
risk of rehashing history of recent years that may be well known to 
members of the committee, it will be the purpose of the next two chap- 
ters of this statement to trace the fatal errors made in the wake of 
World War I which left the Germans the opportunity to wage World 
War II and the way in which the German nation took advantage of 
that opportunity. 
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CHAPTER 2. THE INADEQUACY OF THE DISARMAMENT PROVISIONS OF THE 

TREATY OF VERSAILLES 

The economic and industrial war potential of defeated Germany in 
1918 was small compared with the potential of defeated Germany in 
1945, just described. However, it was a large war potential in terms 
of 1918 and compared favorably at that time with the economic and 
industrial war potentials of the victor nations. Nevertheless, it was 
largely ignored by the Allied statesmen when they convened at Ver- 
sailles in 1919 to draw up a treaty of peace. It is necessary for us to 
examine carefully the reasons for this and to take advantage of the 
lessons of the past. 

Today our rights in Germany are those of conquerors. The Ger- 
mans surrendered unconditionally about 6 weeks ago, after they had 
been beaten so thoroughly that they were unable to continue resist- 
ance. Today, in 1945, there can be no question of a negotiated peace. 
In fact, there is no German Government with which to negotiate. 
In 1918, by way of contrast, there was an armistice, a negotiated 
peace, and a German Government which we recognized. 

Lack of unified Allied 'policy . — At the end of World War I there was 
no unified Allied policy toward Germany. There was no general 
agreement that Germany should be treated as a defeated nation and 
disarmed completely so that she would not again be able to menace 
the peace of the world. Instead, there was a desire on the part of 
many Allied statesmen to deal with a responsible, democratic Ger- 
man Government, to impinge as little as possible on the sovereignty 
of the German Government once the Kaiser was removed, and to 

E repare the way for the eventual entrance of Germany into the 
eague of Nations. The disarmament of Germany was conceived of 
as part of a program of universal disarmament, not as a program for 
preventing a recurrence of German aggression. The introductory 
paragraph of part V of the Treaty of Versailles states: 

In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the arma- 
ments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, naval, 
and air clauses which follow. 

To repeat: In 1919 there was no unified conviction on the part of 
the Allied leaders that it was necessary to disarm Germany in order 
to secure the peace. And it was against this background that the 
peace treaty was written and enforced. 

The military disarmament terms . — A quick reading of part V of the 
peace treaty indicates clearly the extent to which the provisions fell 
short of adequate disarmament. Germany was allowed to retain and 
equip a provisional army of 100,000 mon — an army larger in propor- 
tion to the population of Germany than the Regular Army of the 
United States before tho present war was to the population of the 
United States. In an attempt to prevent evasion of the 100,000 
limitation, tho treaty limited the number of customs officers, forest 
guards, coast guarefs, police, members of veterans societies, etc., 
which the Germans could have. 

The treaty provided that the German General Staff should be abol- 
ished. It limited the number of officers in the Ministry of War and 
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simitar ministries and restricted the number of civilians who could be 
employed by the military services. 

Jxtet as the treaty limited, but did not do away with, the armed 
forces of Germany, so also it restricted but did not abolish the pos- 
session and manufacture of all arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war. It did prohibit the retention of manufacture of any poison-gas 
equipment, armored cars, $nd tanks. But it provided for the Ger- 
man Army of 100,000 men to be equipped with artillery, machine 
guns, trench mortars, rifles, and ammunition. All such material of 
these types in excess of the amounts allowed to be retained was to be 
surrendered to the Allies. All war-plant capacity in excess of that 
needed to keep the Army of 100,000 men equipped with the permitted 
types and amounts of war material were likewise to be surrendered to 
the Allies, but such war plants were not so defined as to include defi- 
anything other than a specialized, direct arms-producing factory 



The naval disarmament terms . — The naval terms of the treaty were 
trimflar to the ones directed at the German Army. The German 
•Navy was reduced to specifically named warships. Further, Ger- 
many was not permitted to retain any submarines, and all construc- 
tion of submarines and warships was prohibited. 

The air-disarmanent terms . — The air clauses of the treaty forbade 
Germany to possess or manufacture military land or sea planes, but 
no limitation of any kind was placed on the manufacture of civilian 
aircraft. 

Import and export prohibitions . — The treaty prohibited the importa- 
tion into or exportation from Germany of any arms, munitions, or war 
materials. 

The Commissions of Control . — The treaty provided for three Inter- 
Allied Commissions of Control: Military, naval, and air. The 
German Government was instructed in the treaty to provide liaison 
officers to aid these Commissions. In general, the Commissions were 
given investigatory and supervisory powers. 

Lack of any general economic and industrial disarmament provisions . — 
The treaty placed limitations and some absolute prohibitions on the 
production of direct military goods. It provided for the surrender to 
the Allied authorities for destruction of “any special plant intended 
for the manufacture of militaiy material, except such as may be 
recognized as necessary for equipping the authorized strength of the 
German Army” (art. 169). But it contained no provisions prohibit- 
ing or limiting the production in Germany of any but direct military 
goods. There were, for instance, no provisions reducing Germany’s 
steel production capacity to the level required for peaceful purposes. 
There were no provisions to keep Germany from building up plants 
for^ the production of peacetime goods in times of peace and war ma- 
terials in time of war. There was, in short, no attempt to regulate 
those key industries which are related intimately to war production. 

The omissions were undoubtedly due in part to a lack of under- 
standing of the concept of economic and industrial armament and dis- 
armament, a concept which Germany learned through bitter ex- 
perience in World War I. But even if that concept had been under- 
stood by the Allied leaders in 1919, they would have almost surely 
not adopted it. For the concept would have been applicable against 
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Germany only if the Allies had decided to treat her as a defeated 
nation over which long-term control was necessary. 

To summarize: The disarmament provisions of the treaty aimed 
merely at reducing the standing military forces of Germany and tho 
amount of direct military equipment which they could retain and 
which could be manufactured for them. This was tj*e same approach 
which was taken during the 1920’s at the various international dis- 
armament conferences at which attempts were made to persuade the 
major powers to reduce their military establishments and their manu- 
facture of articles of war. 

Violations and evasion s by the Germans} 1 — The ink was hardly dry 
on the treaty before its provisions began to be violated and evaded. 
The size of the German armed forces was, in fact, reduced, but the 
police forces were increased beyond their authorized size and a num- 
ber of voluntary military and semimilitary organizations were formed. 
In addition, many military officers were transferred to civilian status, 
and entire divisions of the military organizations and the ministries 
administering these organizations were transferred to civil ministries. 

In addition, tho 100,000 men making up the regular army were not 
constituted as an army but rather as a body of specialists and leaders 
who were trained as such. The general staff, while formally abolished, 
was reestablished in such innocuous looking organizations as tho Na- 
tional Archives, where it studied the causes of the defeat of Germany 
in the First World War and planned for German victory in the Second 
World War. 

Tho enforcement of the provisions of the treaty dealing with stocks 
of military equipment and war factories was even less effective than 
the enforcement of the provisions dealing with the size of the armed 
forces. 

Slowness oj Commissions in beginning control . — In the first place, the 
Military Commissions were too slow getting started. They did not 
begin active enforcement until 14 months after the armistice wa9 
signed in November 1918. During those 14 months, tho Germans 
were able to hide away and camouflage equipment, blueprints, and 
other articles, and to organize methods of evading the provisions of 
the treaty. 

Inadequate powers oj the Commissions. — In the second place, the 
Commissions were not given sufficient independent powers and free- 
dom of action, and their prestige was weakened by the Allied leaders, 
who bypassed them from time to time and dealt with the various 
Allied ambassadors in Berlin on military matters which should have 
been handled solely by the Commissions. Further, the Commissions 
were ordered to report to the Conference of the Ambassadors of the 
principal Allies, which continued to sit in Paris. In addition, in be- 
tween the Conference of Ambassadors and the Military Commissions 
in Germany was interposed the Inter-Allied Military Committees of 
Versailles, which was set up to interpret and transmit decisions of the 
Conference of Ambassadors on military points arising under the treaty. 
All this made for cumbersome, unworkable machinery and meant that 
the Commissions in Germany were not free to act on the spot. 

»• See exhibit 4: A Collection of Interviews Held In the United States by U. 8. Government Officials with 
German Industrialists, Scientists, Attorneys, Journalists, and Former German Government Officials. 
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In addition, the Commissions were badly understaffed and were 
particularly hampered by lack of adeauate Allied intelligence-gather- 
ing personnel. As a result, they were largely dependent on their Ger- 
man liaison officers for intelligence. These liaison officers were sup- 
posed to act as servants of the Commissions. Instead they were in 
fact often advance agents of the German Government and helped to 
keep the German Government informed of every move the Allied 
Commissions were making and in many cases enabled the Germans 
to hide away equipment and records which the Allies desired to 
examine. 

Allied policy oj upholding Oerman sovereignty. — Added to all this 
w r as the Allied policy of upholding German sovereignty and of not 
treating Germany as a defeated nation. The Commissions were in 
enemy country without adequate military enforcement powers and 
without the support of adequate Allied military garrisons. They had 
to argue with the German Government concerning the interpretation 
of the provisions of the treaty. They had to ask for advance per- 
mission to make inspection visits at factories, depots, and barracks. 
And also they had to face the fact that the German courts were in- 
voking the German treason law against informers who cooperated 
with the Commissions, thus severely discouraging Germans from co- 
operating with the Commissions. 

Efforts by the Commissions to control productum oj military yowls . — 
Under these circumstances, it is surprising that the Commissions wore 
able to accomplish as much as they did and that they were able to 
arrange for considerable amounts of military equipment to be turned 
over to them. They also seem to have succeeded, in some degree, in 
restricting production of direct military equipment, though it is highly 
doubtful if such production stayed within the limitations set by the 
treaty. In fact, a number of instances of direct violation, particularly 
by firms such as Krupp, are on record. 

Destruction oj surplus war plants. — The provision of the treaty requir- 
ing that surplus war plants be surrendered to the Allies was narrowly 
interpreted by the Commission. Only such buildings and machines 
incapable of conversion to peacetime uses were destroyed. Some 
general-purpose machines which were in direct war-material factories 
were dispersed in order to break up the factory, but this dispersal was 
on a very small scale and had little adverse effect on the German 
industrial war potential. 

Achievements of the Germans. — While the Commissions were meet- 
ing great obstacles inside Germany, the Germans were busy sending 
personnel, blueprints, and some equipment abroad where manufac- 
ture and research were continued. These activities outside of Ger- 
many (which are described in some detail in eh. Ill), when added to 
those activities which the Germans were able to carry on inside of 
Germany, provided the Germans with adequate opportunity for con- 
tinuing to develop, design, test, and improve models of war equipment 
for future production and future use. 

It was not the amount of military material which Germany was 
able to save from destruction by the Allies nor the handful of mili- 
tary material which Germany was able to manufacture by devious 
methods in violation of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which were important during the years which immediately followed 
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the defeat of 1918. Rather, it was the fact that Germany retained 
intact a vast aggregate of economic and industrial war potential and 
was able to continue to experiment, plan, and prosecute its develop- 
ment in terms of future war production that was important. Indeed, 
it was this fact that later enabled the German nation to organize itself 
completely and entirely for war in a very short space of time, when 
the opportunity came with the ascendancy of the Nazis to power and 
the final breach by Germany of the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

Lessons from the past . — There are lessons to be learned from the 
failures of the Allied statesmen in the period immediately following 
World War I. We have already demonstrated that we have already 
learned some of those lessons. Germany today is being treated by 
the victor nations as a defeated country. It is being administered by 
Allied military forces. Considerations of German sovereignty are not 
weighty and inhibiting as yet. We are not beset by divergent aims 
the way we were last time. President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Marshall Stalin pledged at Yalta to “ eliminate or con- 
trol ajl German industry that could be used for military production.” 
This is a tremendous advance over the attitude which governed at 
Versailles in 1919 when the concept of general economic and industrial 
disarmament of Germany was lacking. 

Yet wo are only at the beginning. We have still to agree on and 
to begin to apply a detailed, specific, unified economic and industrial 
disarmament program which will eliminate the German war potential 
as a part of a unified occupation program. We have yet to impose 
a treaty of peace on Germany and to enter into an accord between 
the Allies that will establish permanently a control of Germany’s war 
potential. We have yet to establish anything that resembles a long- 
term disarmament machinery which, over a period of decades, will 
see to it that the disarmament provisions of such a treaty are enforced 
and adapted as the situation may require. 

We have seen the extent of Germanv’s present war potential — a 
war potential which exists despite the military defeat we have inflicted . 
upon the German nation. Further, we have seen the mistakes which 
we made immediately after the last war. But in order to understand 
completely the problem of economic and industrial disarmament of 
Germany, it is necessary for us to trace through the pages of history 
the ways by which Germany achieved the economic and industrial 
rearmament for World W'ar II. 

CHAPTER 3. THE ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL REARMAMENT OF GERMANY 

FOR WORLD WAR II 

In the early summer of 1918 it was clear that Germany would be 
defeated. The men who had directed her war effort, began to develop 
a new plan for the next war. The. men who had drawn up Germany’s 
economic plans for mobilization of the entire German economy during 
the First World War began in 1918 to plan the economic and industrial 
rearmament of Germany for World War II. 

General Staff emphasis on war economics . — The German General 
Staff, while officially abolished, as discussed in chapter II by the Treaty 
of Versailles, actually continued in existence after 1918, operating 
mainly in the National Archives, where, it was announced some former 
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in writing a historical study of the recent 
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World War II . — The plans of the General Staff 
of World War II emerged as the War Economics 
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Germany from war debts and reparation pay- 


:ation of industry essential to war; the expansion of 
uipraent of all plants with labor-saving machinery 
•rability of industry to wartime shortage of man- 


iment of domestic resources to the maximum, and 
ititutes for critical materials not to be found in 
>y in Europe; 

ling of critical materials that could not be developed 



A Collection of Interviews Held at V. S. Government Officials with Oerman Indus- 
AtUmcys, Journalists, and Former Government Officials. The cases set forth In this 
of a great deal of the discussion In this chapter. 
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( e ) The rebuilding of the merchant marine and the building up of 
an air fleet; 

(j) The construction of strategic motor highways and the unifica- 
tion and reequipment of the railroads; 

( g ) The institution of governmental economic and industrial con- 
trols well in advance of the outbreak, of war to prevent confusion in 
the critical period of initial attack. 

Statements by one oj the Allied Disarmament Commissioners. — Too 
little information is available to judge precisely the extent to which 
the German General Staff and its industrial collaborators planned and 
promoted certain situations in the years immediately after World War 
I and to what extent they merely took advantage of them in putting 
their program into effect. But the staff’s operations were already so 
apparent at the end of 1923 that the British Brig. Gen. John H. 
Morgan, of the Allied Disarmament Commission was able to state: 

Germany has now got, ingeniously camouflaged, that Economic General Staff 
which was the dream of R&thenau * * * and the whole of the key industries 

of war — coal, tax products, sulfuric acid, nitric acid, aluminum, and all the rest — 
have been reorganized, subsidized, and controlled to tins end. The whole of 
German industry and production have been reorganized by some astute and able 
brain with a view to making her independent of overseas supplies of material in 
the next war. Even her rolling-stock for ordinary commercial traffic has been 
altered to a new type capable of immediate conversion to troop trains. 

Later Morgan said Gen. van Seeckt was the director of the 

that the Government of the German Republic was collaborating fully 
with him, and that members of the general’s economics staff were 
planted in key positions in Government agencies, including the Minis- 
try of Finance. 

Morgan also wrote in 1923, “Qermany is in many respects far better 
prepared, industrially speaking, for a greafrwar than she was in 1914.” 

General Morgan made these statements in 1923, 3 years after the 
guns had ceased firing on the Western Front. We were trying to 
forget there had been a war. The Germans were already on their 
way toward a new one. 

Flight oj specialized assets and personnel from Germany} 7 — The 
German General Staff did not confine its economic efforts to Germany 
itself or to international cartel arrangements worked out by German 
industry. In fact, they had hardly surrendered in 1918 when they 
encouraged and organized the flight of specialized German assets and 
personnel from Germany. Indeed, the 1918 surrender had taken place 
so far beyond the German boundaries that the Germans were able to 
secrete, camouflage, and smuggle key blueprints and other vital data 
of a technical and military character out of the country or into hiding 
places in Germany before a single representative of the Allies entered 
the country. The situation in the period before the formal arfange- 
ments of Allied control were put into effect was so lax that the 
Germans even continued t he construction of submarines in Germany 
until an annex to the armistice terms ended the work. 

The informality and looseness of the situation also was so favorable 
to the Germans that the important Fokker airplane works w^ere 
shipped out to Holland. Train after train crossed the border from 
Germany into Holland bearing equipment, parts, and materials, 

» Sop exhibit 2 How Ocrmnn Assets and Economic Activities Outside Germany affected German War 
Potcnliul and Proimganda. See particularly, sec. (a) and (b). 
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and German technicians to install the machines and resume construc- 
tion of planes. Later a Dornier subsidiary was established in Switzer- 
land. just across the lake from its parent company. Junkers con- 
tinued to make planes through a Swedish subsidiary. Thus, German 
technicians continued German military research and trained other 
German technicians for the next war. 

Other German firms arranged to have various kinds of military con- 
struction carried on abroad, and to protect their patents on devices of 
military importance by use of native firms and secret subsidiaries in 
neutral countries. Krupp, for example, transferred key patents, 
licenses, and secret processes to Bofors, the Swedish armament com- 
pany, in exchange for a bloc of its stock. Later, in order to circum- 
vent Swedish legislation aimed at preventing direct Germany owner- 
ship of Swedish armament facilities, Krupp gained control ci the 
company by the purchase of additional shares. Krupp brought suit 
against the British armament firm of Vickers for infringement of 
Krupp patent rights on fuses for hand grenades; in settlement of the 
case Vickers turned over to Krupp its steel-rolling mill at Miers in 
Spain. This strengthened its outpost operations in that country, 
which already included naval construction and manufacture of 
machinery. 

Submarine construction was carried on in the Netherlands through 
a disguised subsidiary of the German Government -owned yards at 
Kiel. The manner in which this subsidiary operated is of interest. 
Finland advertised for bids on a submarine. It was arranged that the 
contract should go to a small Finnish firm, though none in the country 
had facilities for doing such work. The Finnish company then sub- 
contracted the order, placing it with the German subsidiary in the 
Netherlands. This operation was publicized by the French company 
that had competed for the Finnish subcontract with others from 
Britain and Italy, offering lower bids than the German puppet in 
Holland. Protests of the French Government over the treaty viola- 
tion brought no Allied measures against Germany. 

A more direct arrangement for submarine construction was mado 
by the German Navy in 1924, when two model submarines were built 
in Spain and the German U-boat ace, (’apt. Manfred von Killinger, 
founded a company in Echevarria, Spain, to experiment with sub- 
marines. 

One of the best opportunities afforded the Germans for maintenance 
of forces skilled in manufacture of a military nature, and for experi- 
mentation, was arranged with the Russians. At a time when Russia's 
former allies were invading the country and supporting the so-called 
White Armies, the Soviets had too few engineers and technicians 
to utilize the old tsarist armament plants to advantage. German 
firms, above all Krupp, offered to operate these plants on lease* and 
did so for a number of years. Junkers also operated a plant in Russia. 

At a time when the continuation of experiments with engines and 
plane parts was vital to the Germans if they were to build up a licet of 
military planes as good as that of future opponents, some German 
designs were almost forced into production in countries not considered 
dangerous to Germany. Blueprints for a fighter engine were donated 
to a Czechoslovak manufacturer and designs for bombers parts were 
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sold to the Czech Government for a nominal price. In return, the 
Germans were allowed to watch performance tests. 

While the establishment of some German subsidiaries abroad in 
the field forbidden to parent companies in Germany under the peace 
treaty might be considered merely a series of commercial ventures, 
the completeness with which every industry falling within the terms 
of the treaty was soon in operation abroad left little doubt that the 
corporations were working in close collaboration with the general 
staff. Some of the production they undertook could not have been 
carried on otherwise, since if involved the use of blueprints for which 
the manufacturers were responsible to the government. 

Military research inside Germany. — Not all the experimentation in 
the immediate years after World War I w r as carried on outside Ger- 
many. As shown in chapter II of this statement, military production 
and research never actually ceased in Germany. The Reich military 
research institutes which could carry on in properly guarded buildings, 
continued operations with budgets that were buried in government 
appropriations for the benefit of agriculture and similar peace time 
activities. 

Military production inside Germany. — An example of military pro- 
duction, Germany during these years is set forth in the Report of the 
Special Senate Committee of the Seventy-third Congress on the Muni- 
tions Industry. The report refers to a statement by a representative 
of Du Pont to his company in which he said that a State Department 
official had informed him that the Germans were exporting powder 
and munitions and that the Allies were not objecting because these 
exports were increasing Germany's ability to pay reparations. 

Use of American methods. — The United States accidentally played 
an important role in the technical arming of Germany. Although 
the German military planners had ordered and persuaded manu- 
facturing corporations to install modem equipment for mass produc- 
tion, neither the military economists nor the corporations seem to have 
realized to the full extent what that meant. Their eyes were opened 
when tw'o of the chief American automobile companies built plants in 
Germany in order to sell in the European market without the handicap 
of ocean freight charges, and high German tariffs. 

Germans were brought to Detroit to learn the techniques of special- 
ized production of components^ and of straight-line assembly. What 
they saw' caused further reorganization and refitting of other key 
German war plants. The techniques learned in Detroit were even- 
tually used to construct the dive-bombing Stukas. While this aid 
to the German airplane industry was accidental, at a later period I. G. 
Farben representatives in this country enabled a stream of German 
engineers to visit not only plane plants but others of military import- 
ance, in which they learned a great deal that was eventually used 
against the United States. 

Industrial reorganization . — During the latter years of World War I, 
the German military economists had found many industrial plants 
with outmoded equipment and dependence on cheap manpower 
rather than modern devices that not only saved labor but also pro- 
moted mass production. They had also found industries poorly 
grouped for efficient operation and the saving of transportation. 
Some important segments, while having capacity sufficient for peace- 
time markets, were much too limited to meet military demands. 
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Plant* producing synthetic substitutes for critical materials were 
quite inadequate, both in the character and type of their output. In 
other words, much of the German plant needed reorganization, 
reequipment, .and expansion before Germany could safely enter 

another war. 

But accomplishment of this program required the expenditure of 
large sums of money at a time when reparations payments and service 
on public and private debts were materially reducing the funds 
available ior investment in construction — especially in construction 
. on which no immediate return could be expected. "Thus, during the 
early 1920’s, the German General Staff and the industrialists had a 
problem on their hands: How was Germany to finance the program 
of construction needed to arm Germany economically and industrially 
lor World War II. 

The answer was in a sense threefold: Inflation, foreign loans, and 
reparations, although all were related rather than seaparate methods. 

Inflation. — Various apologists for Germany have denied that 
inflation in Germany during the early 1920’s was managed. But, 
General Morgan, who was in Germany through the period when it 
was in operation and in an exceptionally good position to discover the 
lac ts, stated the conviction that inflation had been “the instrument’* 
of the underground General StafT to accomplish a large part of its 
program. Such a program could not have been carried out without 
the collaboration of the government of the Weimar Republic and of 
the major industrialists. The latter were in control of banking and, 
in addition, occupied many of the government offices concerned with 
public .finance. They, • furthermore, were the chief beneficiaries. 
Wliilo small businessmen who did not understand the techniques of 
managed bankruptcy wexe ruined, and salaried workers and wage- 
earners were driven to desperate expedients in order to subsist with 
prices doubling overnight, a constantly narrowing group of the major 
industrialists were creating economic domains of fantastic proportions. 
As company after company was forced to the wall, the successful 
manipulators bought them up. 

The new empires built witn the aid of inflation were not all within 
Germany. At the same time when Germany was pleading poverty 
and inability to pay reparations, German manufactured products 
were being sold abroad in large quantities, thanks to the low-prod no- 
tion costs, and part of the proceeds from them were being used to 
acquire properties abroad — some of them German holdings that had 
been confiscated by the Allies. 

The final triumph of inflation was its blackmail value. Germany’s 
ability to undersell other nations with goods produced under in- 
flationary conditions began to cause trepidation among other trading 
nations in 1922. The speculation in the mark was also disturbing 
the money markets. The German Government insisted that it was 
powerless to handle the situation. Finally the Allies agreed to review 
the reparations question and to consider aiding Germany financially. 
The mark was abruptly stabilized. 

Foreign loans to Germany . — The Dawes plan, adopted in August 
1924, fitted perfectly into the plans of the German General Staff’s 
military economists. A more than reasonable program of reparations 
payment* was worked out. It was agreed that the German obliga- 
tions ended with payment in marks to the Allied Agent General in 
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Germany. And the Allies undertook to float loans to enable German 
economic rehabilitation. 

With such guaranties, German business had little difficulty in 
floating private loans in other countries. German municipal and 
regional governments, as well as the Reich Govermnent, shared the 
inflow. The result was a new construction boom whose stimulating 
effects on other industries caused many observers to write approvingly 
of the amazing recovery of Germany. 

There was surprisingly little intelligent analysis by foreign ob- 
servers of the purposes ior which the moneys were spent, or investiga- 
tion of the soundness of the investments. While some foreign money 
was used for housing and much-needed public works, a very con- 
siderable portion of the funds went for the construction of iron and 
steel mills and similar works that Germany already had in sufficient 
capacity for legitimate peacetime needs. Coal mine development 
went ahead sharply and in spite of reparations deliveries German coal 
was soon cutting into British export markets. The results of this 
building up of German industrial capacities were fully apparent by 
1937, when the bituminous coal output almost reached the all-time 
peak of Greater Germany in 1913, the steel output was slightly 
greater than in that year, and the pig-iron output was only about 
three million tons less than when Lorraine ore was in German hands. 
Long before 1937 Germany had more than replaced the industrial 
capacity of the territories taken from her by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Reparations in finished and semifinished goods . — Reparations in 
finished and semifinished goods played a not inconsiderable role in 
the German economic and industrial rearmament. The reparations 
in goods kept the enlarged plants busy and skilled staffs together, 
built up buyer demand for Germany in the receiving countries against 
the day when the deliveries stopped, and retarded trie development of 
key war-potential industries abroad, particularly in the machine 
and chemical fields. Countries receiving German machines became 
dependent on Germany for spare parts and replacements. Consumers 
of dyes who had learned to use the German products successfully 
were later unwilling to risk the use of other products when the repara- 
tions deliveries ceased. 

It was of considerable significance that Germany, long before tho 
day in 192S when she had an option to end the deliveries of chemicals, 
informed the Agent General that she was quite ready to continue this 
form of reparation payment. In that year 1(5.0 percent of the value 
of all the alizarine dyes Germany exported, 18.3 percent of the value 
of the chemical fertilizers, and 20.3 percent of all the synthetic 
ammonium sulfate were on the reparations account. 

In his annual report the Allied Agent General for Reparations 
Payments stated that the Allied experts considered it advisable to 
encourage the deliveries in goods because of their healthy effect on 
German industrial activity. He further justified the continuation of 
reparations in this form with the explanation that the deliveries had 
become “an inevitable part of the economic condition of several of 
the Allies, so that they could not be abandoned without considerable 
dislocation.” 

The word “inevitable” was ill-chosen in the light of the facts. 
France, for example, was a major recipient of German dyestuffs, 
though it had its own dye industry, which had been expanded during 
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the war and which had been strengthened by the seizure of German 
dye patents. As early as 1924, however, Germany had begun to 
regain control, not only of the plants using its patents but also of the 
French chemical company that had taken them over. By 1927 there 
was an agreement with the company that enabled I. G. Farben to 
dictate what quantities and kinds of dyes France might produce 
and export. 

This took place only 10 years after the Germans had used their 
dye plants to manufacture poison gases 18 and to launch gas attacks 
on French soldiers and civilians, counting on the superiority of 
German dyes production capacity to prevent equivalent Allied 
retaliation. 

Not long ago President Roosevelt pointed out in a letter to Secretary 
of State Hull that “the history of the use of I. G. Farben by the Nazis 
reads like a detective story.” But the detective story had been 
running in serial form when Adolf Hitler had been a mere corporal on 
the Western Front. It had been running under the authorship of t ho 
German General Staff and the major German industrialists. 

Cartel arrangements . — The cartel program as developed first by the 
General Staff and the big industrialists, and after 1933 by the Nazis 
as well, called for the manipulation of the world’s trade and the world’s 
resources by German industry through the medium of cartel arrange- 
ments so as to strengthen Germany’s position to make war. and, 
in turn to w r eaken the defensive position of its potential enemies. 

Two of the best examples of the success of such manipulations arc 
the stories of the aluminum and magnesium cartels. 

Aluminum, a light-weight metal, is an important war item. It is 
used for aircraft, and also as a substitute for steel, copper, brass, 
and a catalyst in the production of aviation gasoline and important 
chemicals. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s the Germans gradually built up their 
aluminum production and entered into cartel agreements under 
which French, British, and American production was limited. Ger- 
many increased its purchases of bauxite, and alumina from Franco 
(bauxite is the raw material from which alumina is made; alumina 
is the base from which aluminum is made), by seeing to it. that llio 
French owners of bauxite and alumina made more profit by selling 
to Germany than by increasing French aluminum production. When 
World War II started, France paid dearly for this arrangement . 
And when, not long after, the United States was attacked at Pearl 
Harbor, it found itself with fur less aluminum production than it 
needed. The British went through a similar experience. 

Magnesium is one-third again lighter than aluminum. It is highly 
inflammable and generates great heat when it burns, li is the main 
ingredient of the incendiary bombs which our superforts are now 
showering on the Jap homeland. But when we were attacked in 
1941, we had insufficient magnesium production and very small 
stocks on hand in this country. This we owed to curt el arrange- 
ments made by I. G. Farben under which American— and British — 
magnesium production was limited. 

The result was that for many months, until American manufac- 
turers were able to produce sufficient magnesium, we had to use 

a Exhibit 5: I. O. Farben’s Manufacture of Poison Ga*es, 11*13-18. 
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thermite instead of magnesium. Thermite is highly inflammable, 
but it bums in 30 seconds. It is therefore not nearly as suitable for 
incendiary bombs as the longer burning magnesium. Thus, during 
months of war, the magnesium cartel arrangements were responsible 
for greatly reducing the efficiency of what is today one of our main 
aerial weapons — the incendiary bomb. 

In addition to the economic and industrial advantages • which 
Germany gained by moans of cartels, the system was exceedingly 
useful to the military planners. It gave access to military develop- 
ments abroad in a much more direct way than any spy system could, 
and it actually allowed Germany to undertake a program of dis- 
arming the powers who had beaten her in World War I. 

All this was going on at a time when we were engaged in helping 
Germany get back on her feet. The Dawes plan was in operation and 
Germany was quiet on the surface. But underneath, war prepara- 
tion was going on. 

Foreign trade . — The Nazis found when they came to power in 1933 
that long strides had been made since 1918 m using German foreign 
trade as an instrument of preparing for war. The reparations 
arrangements, the extension of the cartel system, and the flight 
of assets and personnel to neutral and other countries after the 
armistice in 1918 fitted roughly into a pattern of foreign economic 
policy which included a determination to gain control over the 
sources of strategic materials required by Germany, even in view of 
her program of synthetic production, to wage successfully the new 
w r ar. 

Germany' 8 lack of raw materials . — As a matter of fact, it is actually 
amazing that England, France, Russia, America, and all the other 
nations who have repeatedly suffered from German agggression stood 
by and allowed Germany to accumulate the raw materials she needed 
for the Second World War. With the exception of coal, and about 
one-third of her iron ore requirements, Germany possesses none or 
grossly inadequate amounts of strategic raw' materials. Germany 
is dependent, wholly or in large part, on synthetic production or on 
imports from abroad for her petroleum, rubber, copper, manganese, 
nickel, lead, zinc, chrome, bauxite, industrial diamonds, opium, fats. 

She .has solved the need for some of th<»se materials by the produc- 
tion of synthetics within her own borders. Well-knowm examples 
of this practice are synthetic rubber and synthetic oil. But synthetics 
alone were not able to satisfy Germany’s needs for strategic mate- 
rials — and so the Germans looked abroad — to foreign trade. 

The trade statistics for the year’s between the two World Wars 
were available for everyone to examine. They portrayed a pattern 
of preparation for war — a pattern which was almost entirely ignored 
by the nations against whom it was directed. 

German imports. — During the period 1934-38 German imports 
increased in the following proportions: 

Percent 

increase 


Iron ore 165 

Copper ore 101 

Lean ore 71 

Chrome ore 130 

Bauxite 262 

Petroleum 57 

Rubber 34 

Pyrites I I 45 
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Daring the mam 4 rearm, total German imports increased lees 
than 10 percent. And the two principal exporters to Germany 
d arin g this period were the United States, and the United Kingdom. 

Nazi foreign trade policy was simple — (1) to import as large quan- 
tities of raw materials and products needed for war as possible and to 
import as little of anything else as possible, (2) to obtain the required 
imports by exporting things which (a) Germany did not need for war, 
and ( b ) the receiving country could not use for war, and (e) Germany 
amid produce with the slightest possible burden on her domestic 
rearmament production program, e. g., children’s toys. Some of the 
instrument* need by Germany to implement this policy have already 
been mentioned. Cartel arrangements, for instance were one. Others 
included subsidies, foreign exchange control, German Government 
allocation of import requirements, etc. 

Bilateral agreement *. — Foreign trade however involves two partners 
and German unilateral control was not enough. To overcome the 
shortage of foreign exchange which continued to stifle trade, Ger- 
many turned to a series of discriminatory bilateral agreements, the 
network of which waa spread over Europe and certain countries of 
South America. Barter agreements provided for the exchange of 
definite Quantities of specified commodities; clearing agreements set 
up special accounts in the central bank of each country in which local 
importers deposited domestic currency and out of which exporters 
were paid. These types of agreements were negotiated particularly 
with countries which could directly supply commodities in which 
Germany was deficient. 

Barter and clearing agreements, however, did not supply foreign 
exchange. It waa of paramount importance therefore that Germany 
should obtain free exchange particularly from her good customers who 
happened, howver, to bo her reparations creditors. With them she 
ran the danger that they would retain any surplus exchange for the 
amortization of her World War I debts. To safeguard against this 
eventuality a third type of bilateral agreement was negotiated, known 
as a payment agreement, which contained among other terms a 
definite commitment as to the amount of exchange derived from 
German exports which could be reserved for payment of war debts. 

Southeastern Europe . — Germany had another primary foreign trade 
objective — namely, the development of sources of supply of strategic 
materials in nearby European countries— sources which could not be 
disturbed by a British sea blockade. And so after 1934 Germany 
accentuated a program of economic penetration into her neighboring 
countries, which had as its purpose the development of resources in 
those countries which, safe from marine blockade, would complement 
German synthetic production. 

This was especially true of Germany’s interest in the countries of 
southeastern Europe which could supply commodities in which 
Germany was dangerously short, such as foods of all sorts, oil, and 
nonferrous metals. The economic drive to obtain those products 
showed good results before the war and paid high dividends during 
the war period. The main techniques employed by Germany con- 
sisted of paying higher than world-market prices, of sieving long-term 
contracts for the development of certain lines of production, such as 
oilseeds in Rumania and Bulgaria, of selling on credit machinery to be 
used to develop certain resources, of granting preferential tariffs, and 
of handling all transactions through bilateral clearing arrangements. 
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In addition, Germany followed a policy of maximum buying and 
minimum selling which resulted in the creation of large clearing 
balances in favor of the exporting countries. In order to utilize these 
balances, which constituted a heavy burden upon their central banks, 
these small countries were forced to enter into new agreements with 
Germany providing for imports from Germany conditioned by new 
exports to Germany, and resulting in a still greater entanglement in 
the German network of economic domination. 

From the German point of view, this economic policy proved 
highly successful. About three-fourths of Germany’s war supply of 
chrome, more than half of her copper, and over one-fourth of her 
lead were produced in southeastern Europe. Rumanian and Hun- 
garian oil represented more than 40 percent of Germany’s total sup- 
plies, including synthetic. One-third of Germany’s bauxite supplies 
were delivered by Hungary. Manganese and mica, practically 
unexploited before 1939 as industrial weapons of war, were imported 
from the southeast and used with increasing military importance by 
the Germans. In the textile field, hemp and other fibers were ob- 
tained, while the wool delivered by southeastern Europe represented 
about one-half of all new German wool supplies. 

The Weimar Republic . — Germany was a republic — the so-called 
Weimar Republic — from shortly after the end of World War I to the 
ascendency to power of Hitler and the Nazis. During those years, the 
German military leaders and major industrialists helped to keep up 
the pretense of a democratic regime, but they were both restless under 
it and constantly seeking a means of replacing it. The family and 
other bonds between the officers corps and the industrialists was 
strengthened by the frustrations both suffered as a result of national 
humiliation and the concessions necessary to keep up the appearance 
of popular government. 

During the 1920’s various right wing political parties came on the 
scene but only a few gained any considerable popular following. 
Although Ludendorff took part in the National Socialist putsch in 
1923, most people of importance were not yet ready to back the 
Nazis. The character of many of the Nazi leaders was too crude to 
appeal to the General Staff and the industrialists. Moreover, while 
they shouted for Pan-Germanism, treaty repudiation, and military 
action, the Nazis also advocated a kind of internal German socialism 
which was objectionable to the industrialists, the land-owning Junkers, 
and the General Staff. 

By 1929. however, the Nazis had enough of a popular following to 
make it seem possible that they might be able, with proper backing, to 
overthrow the existing regime. Some of the Nazi party leaders began 
to explain to the militarists and industrialists that the Socialist parts 
of the Nazi platform could safely be forgotten though its use must bo 
continued in campaign oratory. A few of the Ruhr group began to 
send secret contributions to the party; but as a whole the Ruhr was 
not convinced until Hitler met with certain Ruhr bankers and other 
conservatives and convinced them that he could be trusted to set up a 
strong central government with a stable, aggressive, foreign policy. 

First year of the Nazis— -During their first year in office, the Nazis 
were on probation so far as their monetary backers were concerned. 
While some of their acts were pleasing to the industrialists, certain 
others, intended to cement their hold on the populace, were not. The 
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purge of 1934, which was publicized as a measure to rid the party of 
certain notoriously immoral and treasonable elements, was tin* biood 

E ricc paid to reassure the doubters. Thereafter Germany was ruled 
y the party, in partnership with the major owners of combines and 
the German General Staff. 

Unofficial government . — In effect, there was an unofficial super- 
governmental structure in Germany from 1934 to 1945 which in- 
cluded the Nazi government officials, the General Stair, and most of 
the important industrialists. Attached as exhibit 0 is an editorial 
explanation, along with a chart which attempts to combine a simplified 
outline of the official government structure during the winter of 
1944-45, with the structures of the major combines and the General 
Staff. This chart, which is based on a study of the laws, decrees, and 
administrative orders since 1930, plus an examination of governmental 
appointments and such industry records and data as are at hand, 
shows clearly the integration of German industry into the German war 
machine. The big German industrialists may claim that they took 
their orders from the Nazis — that they were sheep like the. masses of 
the German people. But they were guilty of being more than sheep. 
They were full partners of the Nazi shepherds — just as were the mem- 
bers of the General Staff. Any effective program of economic and 
industrial disarmament must take cognizance of that fact. 

CHAPTER 4. SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE TASK OF DEVELOPING A PRO- 
GRAM FOR GERMAN ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DISARMAMENT 

How are we to cope with this problem that emerges to confront us 
today in the fearsome perspective of a history that showed the Allies 
to be wholly inadequate in dealing with it after World War 1? 
Certain lines of action arc clearly indicated: 

(1) We must see to it that this problem is studied intensively, that 
the facts are marshalled, that our previous mistakes are analyzed, 
that corrective programs are devised, and that a general understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problem in all of its ramifications is created 
in the executive agencies and departments, the Congress and the 
public. 

(2) We must seek to promote regular and intensive discussions and 
negotiations with our allies on this subject to the end that a common 
program can be devised and adequate international arrangements bo 
made to execute that program. 

(3) Wo must see to it that a short-term policy of controlling Ger- 
many’s economic base for aggression is launched and maintained so 
that any common efforts to achieve a long term result will not have 
been unduly prejudiced by errors of omission or commission in the 
interim. 

(4) We must, as quickly as is consonant with sound judgments and 
careful study, adopt as high policy a long-term program for German 
economic and industrial disarmament which this Government and the 
people of the United States are prepared to commit themselves to for 
many decades. 

(5) We must attempt, through diplomatic negotiation and the exor- 
cise of a bold and vigorous foreign policy in this field, to seek a sub- 
stantial measure of agreement to our program on the part of our allies. 
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This effort should result in the incorporation of an international pro- 
gram of German economic and industrial disarmament as one of the 
important foundation stones in the foreign policy of all governments 
committed to maintain peace, including that of a future German 
government. 

The present interests and responsibilities of the Foreign Economic 
Administration concern the first point listed above, namely, the study 
of the problem of German economic and industrial disarmament and 
the development of a specific and definite program for United States 
consideration, designed to eliminate or control Germany's economic 
base for aggression. 

As a result of the experience of the FEA and its predecessor agencies 
in the business of economic warfare aDd its continuing study of the 
enemy's economic potentials and institutions, the agency found itself 
in possession of a substantial amount of information concerning the 
German war economy and the nucleus of a trained staff equipped to 
deal with the analysis of this and other post-surrender problems. On 
September 28, 1944, the President directed the agency as follows: 

Control of the war-making power of Germany: You have been making studies 
from the economic standpoint of what should be done after the surrender of 
Germany to control its power and capacity to make war in the future. This work 
must be accelerated, and, under the guidance of the Department of State, you 
should furnish assistance by making available specialists to work with the military 
authorities, the foreign service, and such other American agencies and officials as 
participate with the United Nations in seeing to it that Germany does not become 
a menace again in succeeding generations. 

In the intervening months, the Foreign Economic Administration 
has been in the process of executing this direction. 

Before going further, I want to make it clear that the FEA, in carry- 
ing out the President’s directive, does not arrogate to itself the responsi- 
bility for determining what American policy should be, or for executing 
that policy through international negotiations or the performance oi 
occupation tasks in Germany. 

The FEA is primarily concerned with seeing to it that the subject of 
German economic and industrial disarmament is intensively studied 
and that feasible programs for securing that objective are prepared 
and presented at the various points in our Government where decisions 
can be made and action taken. In addition, the FEA participates as 
one of the executive agencies in making policy decisions or recommen- 
dations on this subject for Executive action. 

In accordance with the President’s letter, the FEA also acts as a 
sendee agency for either the State or War Department or military and 
civilian officials abroad in providing persoiuiel or performing other 
work at their request. It docs so, however, as a service agency with- 
out the responsibility or authority for either carrying on negotiations 
with other countries or executing United States policy and program in 
the field. That responsibilit}' handled through such organizations as 
the Allied Control Council or the Reparations Commission falls, under 
existing arrangements, to the State and War Departments. 

In the light of the foregoing, the committee will understand that I 
must be limited in my subsequent comments to the wav in which a pro- 
gram for German economic and industrial disarmament is being de- 
veloped rather than what form it is taking or how it is being executed. 

Following receipt of the President’s letter, the FEA set about its 
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task of “ftccekratiog” studies of German economic and industrial dis- 
snnament by working out arrangements for the guidance by the State 
- Department stipulated in the President's letter and launching an 
intensive work urogram on this subject. 

A new branch, first called the German Branch and later consolidated 
with other units in the Economic Warfare Section of the Agency and 
now called the Enemy Branch, was created and charged with the 
responsibility of canying forward this work. Its Director is Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, formerly assistant general counsel of the War 
Production Board. 

In addition to consolidating the personnel with industrial and eco- 
nomic knowledge of the German war potential in the FEA Enemy 
Branch, the FEA has sought to bring into the study and analysis of the 
subject various types of experts in or available to many of the other 
executive agencies. In other words, the FEA has not been content to 
treat this important problem exclusively within its own ranks. It 
has sought affirmatively to ever widen the circle of trained minds avail- 
able to this Government who would think and work toward a solution. 

I will not burden the record with a description of the many studies 
and reports which have been collected and prepared since we under- 
took that task. I will describe, for illustrative purposes, one par- 
ticular group of study projects, which I believe, taken as a whole, con- 
stitute the most intensive and organized attempt yet made to master 
the essentials of this new science. That group consists of a series of 
interagency projects which the committee may bo interested in 
following. 

After a review of all of the available materials within and without 
the agency, the problem of German economic and industrial disarma- 
ment was broken down by the newly created Enemy Branch in FEA 
into a series of separate projects for intensive technical examination. 
The basis or handbook for this effort took the form of an interim 
report on A Study Project of German Economic and Industrial Dis- 
armament which was submitted to me by the director of the Enemy 
Branch on January 10. In order that the committee may fully under- 
stand the nature of the problem as we saw it then, and the tech- 
niques we have employed subsequently to develop a fuller govern- 
mental understanding of it, I wish to submit as exhibit 7 to this state- 
ment some pertinent portions of this interim report. I particularly 
call to your attention the portions of this exhibit which arc entitled 
background of Study Project for German Economic and Industrial 
Disarmament/' and the description of the 27 specific projects which 
this interim report outlined for intensive examination. I believe the 
committee will be interested in the coverage of these 27 projects, 
since their very titles indicate something of the nature and complexity 
of the subject under examination. They are: 

Project 1. The post-surrender treatment of German industry involved in the 
production of armament, munitions, and implements of war. 

Project 2. The po8t-surrender treatment of the German aviation industry. 

Project 3. The post-surrcrder treatment of German engineering and research 
related to armament, munitions, and implements of war. 

Project 4. The poet-surrender treatment of German engineering and research in 
the “secret weapon" field. 

Project 5. The poet-surrender treatment of the German light metals industry. 
Project 6. The post-surrender treatment of the German oil and petroleum 
industry. 
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Project 7. The post-surrender treatment of the German rubber and rubber 
products industry. 

Project 8. The post-surrender treatment of the German radio and radar (elec- 
tronics! industry. 

Project 9. The post-surrender treatment of the German bearings industry. 

Project 10. The post-surrender treatment of the German “common components’' 
industries (exclusive of bearings! . 

Project 11. The post -surrender treatment of German machine tools industries. 

Project 12. The post-surrender treatment of the German automotive industry. 

Project 13. The post-surrender treatment of the German shipbuilding industry. 

Project 14. The post-surrender treatment of the aggregate of the German ma- 
chinery industries. 

Project 15. The post -surrender treatment of the German steel and ferro-alloys 
industries. 

Project 16. The post-surrender treatment of the German chemical industry. 

Project 17. The post-surrender treatment of the German coal industry. 

Project 18. The post-surrender treatment of the German electric power industry. 

Project 19. The post-surrender treatment of strategic minerals for German 
industries. 

Project 20; Appraisal of alternative devices for the international import control 
into Germany of supplies for which, for security reasons, that country may be 
made dependent upon external sources. 

Project 21. Technical requirements for a |>ermancnt Allied Commission to enforce 
international arrangements relating to German industrial disarmament. 

Project 22. The economic consequences of a separation from Germany of the 
Rhineland and/or the Ruhr, and/or areas oast of the Oder River. 

Project 23. The post -surrender treatment of Gorman landed estates and the 
practice of economic aularehy in food produces. 

Project 24. An appraisal of the technical potentialities for the development of 
“peaceful” industrial activities in Germany for both home consumption and 
export. 

Project 25. The need for and nature of Allied activities relating to German prop- 
erty assets, industrial personnel, and economic activities outside Germany, 
designed to enforce economic and industrial security measures pertaining to 
Germany. 

Project 26. The post-surrender treatment of German participation in interna- 
tional cartels afTrcting international security. 

Project 27. The post-surrender treatment of German foreign trade consonant 
with economic and industrial disarmament considerations. 


Subsequently, two additional projects have been added, one con- 
cerned with precision instruments and optical equipment, and the 
other with forest products industries. The purpose of these study 
projects was outlined in the interim report referred to as follows: 
(a) A speedily organized consideration by experts, drawn from vari- 
ous backgrounds, or the more important subjects which can be singled 
out in this field for intense scrutiny. 

(i) The creation of a series of adequately prepared written analyses 
of the various subjects selected for detailed examination. These 
reports should include a description of the German industries or 
economic problems under consideration. They should note the vari- 
ous detailed questions that should he raised or answered in connection 
with any international consideration to undertake or not to undertake 
a disarmament program. The pros and cons on these q nest ions should 
be included. Recommendations, however tentative, should be spe- 
cifieallv and definitely stated, with appropriate reservations as to 
their force as accepted pci icy. 

(c) Through these written reports on the organized study, United 
States policy cflicials should he able to develop the boundaries of the 
United States position in conference with the representatives of other 
powers and ultimately determine what practical ami feasible stand 
the United States can take. 
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It should be emphasized that these so-called technical industrial 
disarmament projects are pointed squarely at the problem of security 
from German aggression, pinpointed in the President's letter. They 
are not concerned with other questions such as how and why indus- 
tries should be built up or repaired for rehabilitation and other 
purposes. 

These study projects, all of which are now approaching completion, 
have been conducted in a variety of ways. Careful cooperative 
arrangements were worked out with a number of departments and 
agencies of the Government, including State, War. Navy, OSS, 
Commerce, WPB, Interior, who have especially trained industrial 
personnel and in some cases more specialized agencies such as OSK1) 
and tiie Federal Power Commission. Pursuant to these working 
arrangements, various agencies designated individuals to serve on 
interagency working groups which were charged by the FKA with 
responsibility for making a study and submitting report on a particular 
project. This method was particularly used in dealing with the indus- 
trial projects where various types of expertise were required for 
thorough treatment including a knowledge of the industry in question, 
its technical processes, its methods of public control as exemplified 
in the WPB type of limitation, its role in foreign trade, methods of 
production and distribution, and so forth. In some eases outside 
consultants were enlisted by the FEA or one of the part ieipating 
agencies because of a special technical background for contributing 
to the particular study project. 

In other cases, such as projects 1, 2, 3, 4, and 13. the prnjeet was 
delegated to one or two agencies for study and preparation of a report 
because of the peculiar aptitude of the agency in question to deal with 
the project. In dealing with certain other projects, particularly of 
the strictly economic character, the FEA has attempted to handle the 
project exclusively with its own personnel, lea\ing it up to them to 
seek informally advice and assistance from other agencies. 

In other words, the FEA Enemy Branch, acting as a “coordinating 
work shop” has sought to engage* and enlist the best qualified experts 
available to the Government, regardless of current departmental or 
agency affiliation. I wish to offer for tin* record an exhibit describing 
just how each project is being handled, together with a list of the 
personnel constituting the interagency committee, wherever that 
device has been employed. (See exhibit 1.) 

Let me add that the launching and conduct of this interagency proj- 
ect by the FEA has received the fullest cooperation from the other 
participating agencies. It is a striking example of the proposition 
that ability in various corners of the Government can he assembled, 
organized, and put to constructive work without friction and juris- 
dictional dispute. It would have been impossible for us to pull 
together an equivalent group of experts in a single agency. 

Lest there be anv confusion or concern about the status of the 
report:; of the various working groups w hom we have sought to enlist 
in thin effort, I wish to emphasize certain points. 

All of these 29 project reports, when completed, will he submit led to 
the FEA Enemy Branch as a report of the individuals who serve on 
the committee or prepared the report, speaking from their own know l- 
edge uud point of view, rather than reflecting a policy or fixed view of 
the agencies to which the}' are attached. These reports are being 
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made to, not by, the FEA. It has been constantly emphasized and 
generally understood that the reports are advisory and, rather than 
constituting adopted policy of any agency or of the Executive Branch, 
that thev are being prepared for the advice and information of officials 
responsible for the making of such policy. They constitute the in- 
formed views and judgments of many of the best experts available 
to the Government organized and assembled in an orderly manner. 

We have been careful in the handling of these projects to refer ques- 
tions to the type of personnel seemingly best equipped to deal with 
them. For example, in dealing with the industry projects w r e have 
sought to enlist, through our agency and the WPB, the help of indus- 
trial technicians who have a firm practical knowledge of the industry 
in question and of existing WPB measures of limitation or control, 
that represent the principal body of experience we have to go on in 
this field. Similarly, in dealing with the cartel question and inter- 
corporate relations between German concerns and concerns outside 
Germany, we have confined this topic (which cuts across many of the 
industries in question) to a single project, number 26. There it is 
being dealt with by our own staff with informed contacts with an 
already existing Government Committee on Private Monopolies and 
Cartels rather than the committees on particular industries which 
naturally included personnel who had worked for or were interested 
in companies engaged in international trade and finance. 

We expect all of these 29 reports to be completed sometime within 
the next 30 days. They will be submitted for advice and information 
of interested United States officials without carrying on their face any 
FEA endorsement or rejection of the views stated therein. However, 
the FEA will undertake subsequently to evaluate and coordinate to 
the conclusions and recommendations within these reports together 
with many others worked out by its own staff into one master report 
which the agency will submit to the State Department and President 
with specific detailed recommendations constituting a long-term pro- 
gram for German economic and industrial disarmament. 

The Enemy Branch of the FEA is presently engaged in the prepa- 
ration of such a program and will, before the summer is out, complete 
that phase of its task. 

As I have indicated before, it will be for other agencies to determine 
with the FEA whether or not such a program is acceptable and should 
be adopted as long-term United States policy in the field. Likewise, 
it will be the entire responsibility of others to negotiate and execute 
such a program, assuming it is acceptable to the responsible policy 
officials in the executive and legislative branches. 

Before passing this phase of my statement, I wish to emphasize 
my conviction that only a beginning has been made in developing the 
studies and analysis of this subject. We in the FEA who have 
devoted more man-hours to it than elsewhere in the country are im- 
pressed and appalled with the vast amount of w'ork that is yet to be 
done, particularly in the realm of the collection and appraisal of 
views, the development of sound and informed judgments, and the 
welding together of an integrated program. 

Politics and technology are ever changing. What is effective today 
may be outmoded tomorrow bv a scientific or political development. 
I submit to you, therefore, that we are only beginning to achieve the 
first point of the program I outlined in the beginning of this section 
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dependency upon Germany can only be uncovered by complete investi- 
gation at the center of the web. The story of German efforts to 
utilize the neutral and other countries as escape valves and bases for 
future aggressive enterprises can only be uncovered by tapping the 
source of this planning in Germany. 

Therefore we stress the importance of adding, to the efforts w r hich 
have been going forward here in Washington, very intensive efforts 
• in Germany itself on the part, not only of the central council but of the 
interested civilian agencies such as our own. A free flow of informa- 
tion back by which the sum total of our information here can be con- 
siderably refreshed with that obtained in the field is necessary if we 
are to keep on the top of this problem and plan and execute the neces- 
sary diplomatic measures with the countries involved. 

As indicated previously, this statement will not attempt to recite 
in detail the efforts this Government already has taken to deal with the 
problem of Germany’s economic base for aggression as a result of the 
studies by FEA and other agencies of the nature and extent of the 
problem. Nor will it attempt to describe the series of concrete 
recommendations and conclusions on which we are presently working. 

Since this Government has undertaken to explore extensively this 
problem, a substantial measure of agreement on several important 
fundamentals has been achieved. At Yalta an agreement was reached 
by the late President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin which was published to the world at large. On the 
subject of disarmament and security this pledge of agreement was 
reported as follows: 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy Gorman militarism and Nazism and to 
insure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace of the world. 
Wo are determined to disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up for 
all time the Gorman General Stair that Ims ropoatcdly contributed the resurgence 
of German militarism: remove or destroy all German military e<|uipincnt; elimi- 
nate or control all Gorman industry that could bo used for military production; 
• * * and lake in harmony such other measures in Germany as may bo 

necessary to the future peace and safety of the world. It is not our purpose to 
destroy the people of Germany, but only when Nazism and militarism have been 
extirpated will there be hope for a decent life for the Germans, and a place for 
them in tin* comity of nations. 

The Allied determination to disarm Germany economically and 
industrially was made by the three leaders with full knowledge of the 
pattern of German history from 1918 to 1945 — and specifically of the 
partnership between the* German (tenoral Staff, the major Gorman 
industrialists, and the Nazis. They knew that Germany had pre- 
pared for war by a program of economic and industrial, ns well as 
military, armament -and that to disarm her and keep her disarmed, 
economic and industrial measures and controls were required. 

To implement this pledge the three allies, with the addition of 
France, have agreed to and extahlished an Allied control council to 
occupy Germany and exercise the power and authority necessary to 
carry 'out Allied objectives regarding that country. A reparations 
commission has been established to consider ways and means whereby 
reparations for damage can be obtained in some measure. It is 
important to interject here that the tone of this agreement on repara- 
tions and subsequent statements by our Executive and his Repara- 
tions Gommission quite properly have made it clear that we intend 
to utilize the device of reparations to carry out our security objectives, 
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rather than permit the process to be utilized to maintain anci restore 
a German industrial war potential. 

Without discussing the nature of the definite and detailed program, 
which is in process of development to carry out the Yalta agreement, 
several general observations seem appropriate at this time. In my 
opinion, and the opinion of my staff, economic security from future 
German aggression must — 

(1) Take precedence overall other Allied policies for the treatment 
of Germany. If there is a conflict with other policies such as repara- 
tions or the need of other countries for relief or rehabilitation, the 
policy of preventing Germany from rebuilding and perpetuating a 
dynamic power to make war must be considered primary. 

(2) Be thorough. It must not be limited solely to the direct pro- 
duction of implements of war, but 'must also take into account a 
treatment of the general economic base for aggression, including those 
industries that we have come to recognize us the basis for modern 
warfare. The decisive factor in modern war is the industrial plant 
as a whole rather than those designed particularly for the assembling 
of guns and explosives. The application of the Yalta formula of 
elimination or control of these various industrial segments must not 
be so strictly construed as to be meaningless as in the case of the last 
treaty. 

(3) Be addressed to the overwhelming German economic domina- 
tion of Europe, through the abuse of foreign trade and the utilization 
of a wide variety of devices for economic penetration which rendered 
the remainder of Europe relatively powerless to resist (ionium 
aggression. 

(4) Be lasting in concept and character. It serves no useful 
purpose to enter upon a program that bravely rest riots a defeated 
Germany in 1946 but expires into feeble and impractical ineffective- 
ness in 1956 or 1976. What we undertake now must l>c attuned to 
long-range objectives. This search for security from German aggres- 
sion is no short-term business. The Germans are a capable and in- 
dustrious people. More than likely they will continue to lie fired 
W’ith the desire for revenge or to obtain what they believe to he their 
rightful position of world dominance. Given the resources and the 
opportunity to do so, they can rebuild and reorganize their industrial 
war machine within a few short years regardless of the extent of bomb- 
ing or short term deprivation of facilities through plant removals or 
construction. Cartels struck asunder today may be restored by 
agreement tomorrow. German industrial assets held abroad, ah hough 
greatly reduced by reparations, may be built up again within a decade. 
Therefore, any system designed to limit the power and capacity of 
Germany to make war in the future must he built and fashioned to 
last. 

(5) Recognize the difference between a powerful war economy and 
a healthy consumer economy. It by no means follows that inter- 
national arrangements designed to limit Germany's power and ca- 
pacity to make war need have the result of permanently lowering the 
standard of living of the German people or of depriving them of 
opportunities to have, an increasing measure of goods and services. 
In the long run, the German people will be far better oil w hen ( ierman 
resources are being used in the interest of higher consumer standards 
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of living for the individual Germans rather than to build up an over- 
industrialized, self-sufficient war economy, designed to equip Germany 
to conquer the world. More houses and less war plants won’t hurt 
the German people. Of course, Germany is going to go through a 
period of difficulty no matter what we do. Let us not make the 
mistake of considering that to be security measures we propose when, 
in reality, it is directly the result of Germany’s aggression. The 
difficulties they will encounter for the greater part will be the direct 
results of a war they brought on themselves. Hence, our program 
for preventing German aggression should not be postponed, deferred, 
or modulated because of the confusion of its results with the results 
of the war itself. 

(6) Be developed and understood as a measure of security and not as 
a device for punishment and retribution. The issue of a soft versus a 
hard peace as it applies to a program for security is a false issue. This 
concern with the appropriate treatment of Germany’s economic base 
for aggression must be constantly distinguished from any desire for a 
soft or a hard peaee; it is and should be held by advocates of both 
types of peace. Nor is it a derivative of feelings of vengeance. In- 
deed it has its origin in an unemotional and scientific point of view, 
being responsive to the simple common sense purpose of preventing 
those who have proven themselves lawless from reacquiring the un- 
hindered power and capacity to forge new weapons with which to 
menace the world. 

(7) Bo achieved by a variety of means. A wise occupation policy, 
including affirmative industrial and economic controls is a first step. 
Suitable terms that condition the return of sovereignty to a govern- 
ment selected by the German people is a second measure. Appro- 
priate international arrangements of long term nature providing 
specific machinery for maintaining security from German aggression 
after actual occupation is the final and most significant stage in the 
process. 

(8) Be flexible. Changing technology and new forms of industrial 
and economic activity will call for a process of considerable adaptation 
of this program. As a nation we have watched with increasing 
interest and concern the emergence of full-fledged economic warfare, 
the competition of varying types of industrial mobilization, and the 
rise of new and fearful technologies. To perfect and mass produce 
deadly weapons, such as a more powerful explosive, a faster plane, a 
robot bomb, an atom-smashing device, or a better tank, may condition 
a victory or defeat. The ability to do so may prompt an aggression 
as much as the ability to assemble and train an army. The perfection 
of processes for the manufacture of synthetic oil and rubber in Ger- 
many in 1 020 and the unfettered trend of her heavy industry toward 
overexpnnsive development in the nineteen twenties and thirties were 
sure harbingers of war. Any program must be capable of adaptation 
to meet these changes. 

(9) Be realistic. A league that offered only protection against a 
German aggression once begun and backed up by a huge war potential 
was nil idealistic symbol rather than a practical force. Once the 
power and capacity to wage war is built up in Germany, it will consti- 
tute an explosive force. It invites these threatneed by a resurgent 
Germany to attempt to play it off against targets other than them- 
selves or to conjoin themselves to it rather than resist it. 
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(10) Be p o o B o aaed of a maximum of administrative feasibility and 
iHmphcdtry. Complicated and detailed controls may be practical 
«dtmng the period of occupation. Eventually, however, a long-term 
program must be designed with an eye for administrative simplicity. 

(11) Be simple and understandable for the common people of the 
“world. If the conclusions of such a program can be summarized on 
* single sheet of paper and become the household property of the 
people and accepted by them as necessary, a base for the powerful 
and vigilant public opinion which is necessary to such a program will 
not be lacking. 

(12) Be spelled out in detailed particulars. General conclusions 
are useful to educate and inform public opinion. They must be 
translated, however, into specific orders, decrees or instruments of 
understanding, if they are to be lasting and enforceable and subject 
to changes required by new conditions. 

(13) Be the springboard of a peaceful industrial and agricultural 
future for Germany. Such a program of economic and industrial 
disarmament^ effective for the security purpose, can become the 
means by which the German economy is reoriented to provide for the 
consumer standards of the people rather than the war madness of the 
leaders. 

(14) Be consistent with the ambition of Europe to regain a desirable 
economic and industrial development. A program for German eco- 
nomic and industrial disramament, properly conceived and executed, 
can be a first step towards the industrial development of the remainder 
of Europe in the direction of a balanced economic structure that will 
prevent exploitation and dominance by an overpowering Germany. 

In ite larger aspect the problem of the economic and industrial 
disarmament of Germany is part of the economic reconstruction 
program facing the world. All of us must get used to living in peace 
instead of in war or under threat of war. The United States must 
work with the other United Nations to achieve increased prosperity 
for itself and its allies. But neither the United States nor its allies 
can afford to do this unless Germany is effectively disarmed, and kept 
disarmed. Then, and only then, can w r e relax our present emphasis 
on military strength and our ability to protect ourselves. Then, and 
only then, can we look forward to peace, prosperity and life, and forget 
about war, destruction, and death. (End of written statement.) 

The Chairman. There Ls one question I wanted to ask you — from 
your studies, have you found this fact. to exist, that other nations 
rely purely upon commercial research by private companies, whereas 
Germany went into war research as centralized industrially, and the 
research became tbe foundation stone of their war machine as based 
upon their contracts and cartels, and not upon the study of the w^ar 
machines; but one of the real potentials of Germany is research work 
she has done? 

Mr. Fowler. My own impression is that her advantage was tre- 
mendous there. The so-called private concerns wore willing and able 
to spend large sums at the suggestion of a particular government 
agency involved in research and development in a particular line. 
For example, the German General Staff claimed credit for pressing 
the development of synthetic oil and rubber, which was completed 
in a fairly workable form in 1926, and in addition to the amount of 
organized research that the General Staff was able to sustain through 
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private institutions, they, of course, did go forward and establish 
go vemmen tally owned or directed research. 

The Chairman. I didn’t make my question clear. With their 
economic set-up that they have with that marriage between capital, 
industry, and state, they were able to guide the destinies of their 
research on a central plan, whereas other nations, particularly the 
United Nations, relying largely upon voluntary private research; of 
course, the research was largely commercial, and their research could 
be centralized on work that would have a commercial sustaining 
value, but could be instantly converted to a tremendous wartime 
potential. 

Mr. Fowler. I think oil and rubber are really the outstanding 
examples of that. The commercial price levels would have made it 
ridiculous from a competitive point of view to expend huge sums of 
money to develop synthetic oil and rubber, and yet, in spite of that, 
they went ahead and spent money on these synthetic industries and 
completed them long before they began World War II. 
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EXHIBIT I 

ORGANIZATION OF EUROPEAN INDUSTRY 


COAL PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN GERMANY 

Position of German Coal in the European Economy 

♦ • 

Germany is the greatest coal producer of continental Europe. 
Most European countries have a coal deficit. Before the war Ger- 
many stood second only to England as a source for their supply. 

Average coal production , consumption, and deficit in countries around Germany , 

1928-37 


[Thousand metric tons] 


Country 

Average production 

I Average ap- 
| jeirvni con- 
sumption In 
terms of 
Steinkohle 

A verage 

surplus (+) 
or defi- 
cit (-) In 
terms of 
Steinkohle 

Steinkohle • 

l.irnite and 
brown coni 

Total in 
terms of 
Slrtnknhlc » 

Austria 


3.090 

2.040 

kifaiis 

- 4. 390 

Belgium 

2ft. flio 

13. aw 

20. 810 
24. »W 

— 4. M0 


17.600 

+ I.8W 
— 5. 700 
— 1.300 

TENil " 



48. VW 
4. 100 
520 
12.410 


48.570 

820 

390 

12.410 

6. ono 

COO i 

- 30. 900 

Hungary. ....... ................ 

Italy .............................. 

Netherlands 

12! wo 

I2.22U 

+ 1.0.30 
-12.427 

+ 190 
- 2. '.>70 
+ 11.120 
-0. *>70 
-3. 4 HO 

Norway 

Poland 

• ••••• m m m m m m 

34.230 


34.230 

ewj I t|| j 

6 STil I 
3. 4^41 1 

Sweden 




•••••••••••* 1 

Total 

130. Z» 

28.890 

153.510 

all* Ol” j 

• fvi 1 

Gross surplus. 





• 4 ijnll 

4 Id. ( N) 

Net defldt 




— .'WO 







* German term cover inn semlanthradte, bituminous, and subblturainous coil. 

• Conversion ratios: 

Austria. Ciechoslovakia. Hungry: 1 ton of liimlte or brown coni eqtialr *4 ton of Steinkohle. 
Denmark. France, Italy (and Germany): 1 ton of lignite or brow u coal equal* H ton of Steinkohle. 

■ Production eiciudes coal from the Soar. 

German coal production, consumption, and exports 1 


[Thousand metric tons, in terms of Steinkohle] 


Period 

Produc- 

tion 

Apparent 

dristimp- 

li«#n 

Exjmrts 

1928-37, average 

172. 9*9 
131.995 

225. 551 
221*. 507 
ZV.. 275 

143.787 
111. 138 
1*2. 328 
194. 217 

29 205 
20. K59 
43. 225 
35, 290 

1922 


1939 (estimated) 

1913 (estimated) 

238,000 | 




— 



' Figures are for the Altreich, which did not include the Saar before 1935. Saar consumption was about 
2,000,000 tons, exclusive of coal used at the mines. 
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Average United Kingdom coal production , consumption , and exports, 1988-87 


[Thousand metric tons. In terms of Stelnkohle >] 


Period 

Produo- 

Hon 

Apparent 
consump- 
tion . 

Exports 

1 928-37 

232. WO 

170. 216 

62,174 



1 All United Kingdom production Is In the SteJnkohle class. 


German production increased as the Nazis prepared for war and the 
increase has been more than maintained during the war. But in 
most countries under German domination (excepting Poland and 
Czechoslovakia) production has declined, owing to lack of willing 
labor, undernourishment of miners, shortage of new machinery, ana 
so on. It may take some time after the liberation of these countries 
and the cessation of hostilities to restore their production to pre-war 
levels. 

Military action and German demolitions may further impair con- 
tinental coal production and impede post-war rehabilitation of the 
liberated mines. In the Soviet Union many of the mines have been 
seriously damaged. Even in Sardinia, where there was little enemy 
demolition, the mines are in poor shape. If the Germans repeat their 
1918 wrecking of the northern French mines or if they flood those in 
the Low Countries, the normal European deficits will be still further 
multiplied — and this at a time when the work of reconstruction will 
be making unusual demands for coal. 

If the war in tho Pacific continues beyond that in Europe, it may 
be a considerable period before the supply and shipping situation of 
the United Nations would permit any large-scale imports from Eng- 
land or the United States. Thus, the production of Germany is 
likely to be of unusual value to tho United Nations and especially to 
the liberated areas in Europe. It could help provide fuel and ma- 
terials for the manufacture of supplies needed not only for reconstruct- 
ing wrecked railroads, bridges, roads, ports, houses, and so on, but 
also for making consumer goods to replace what has been worn out, 
or destroyed through military action or Nazi destruction. Still more 
important, it could help overcome mass unemployment that would 
exist if liberated plants are idle for lack of fuel and if businesses de- 
pendent on them are closed. 

Ownership of Coal Deposits and Organization of Mining 

Enterprises 

OWNERSHIP AND LEASING OF THE COAL DEPOSITS 

With unimportant exceptions, ownership of land in Germany docs 
not give any right or prior claim to underlying minerals. Any person 
who can show evidence that minerals exist in a specific place, may, 
if he obtains permission from the State, enter the lands, seek the 
minerals, and exploit them. Having obtained a mining right, lie may 
not leave the minerals unexploited if, in the opinion of the National 
Mines Bureau, such exploitation is in the interest of the State. The 
State also has the right closely to supervise and regulate the mining 
operations. This concept of mining as a public utility has existed 
in Germany for centuries. 
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The 


of the mining right pays an annual royalty to the State 

oi » 


accordance with the number of square meters in his concession. 



cities 

operated mines out an or nearly all such enterprises 
have been taken over by the Reich. Although a few of the public 
•nterpriaefi are operated through Government agencies, most are 
administered through stock companies with the State as sole owner 
of the stock. 

The majority of the enterprises are veir large. In 1937, 55 percent 
of the Steinkohle and 82 percent of the brown coal came from mines 
having an individual output of more than 1,000,000 tons a year. 
The total number of coal mines in Germany was only about 260, 
and they were operated by a very few companies. One company 
alone, Gebenkircheoer, accounted for 14 percent of the total output 
hi 1037. 

Per centag e, qf total production by large companies , 1937 

Percentage 

of A Ur nek 

Number ai companies: output 

6 50 

13 70 

21 90 

The majority of the mining companies arc subsidiaries of the iron 
and steel combines, though a large part of their output is sold to the 
general market. 

Types of coal mining enterprises and percentage of output from each in 1937 


Percentage 
of total 
A Ur rich 


Type of enterprise: output 

Engaged solely in mining 31 

Subsidiary to heavy industry 54 

Subsidiary to chemical industry 10 

Subsidiary to power and miscellaneous industries. 4 


Among the largest enterprises engaged solely in mining in 1937 
were some that have long been publicly owned. Port of (he state 
Diming companies were later placet! under control of the Reich holding 
company Reichswerke '‘Hermann Goring." By 1943, these and other 
transfers had brought the percentage of total output of coal and 
brown coal mined by combines to 90 percent, with 70 percent in tho 
hands of heavy industry. 


Some leading combines in control of German coal , 197,0 


Interests 

Important coal boldinps 

Qnd yon BaDestrem group* 

Ocwrrkschaft "Cnstcllcnpo Abwchr." 

Friedrich FUck K. O.* 

Rudaer Steinkohlenpewerkschaft. 
Essener Steinkohlcnbcrewerkc A. Cl. 


Anhnltische Kohlenwerke. 


> AjIvm possible, the holding company of the combine is named in the first column. Where the nanio 
of the holding oompany does not indicate the informal name lor the combine, this has been added in paren- 
theses. The second col um n pi res the name under which the mines arc operated. 

* The various iron and steel interests of the voo Ballestrcm family seem to be held In the name of the 
mining company, which Is a partnership. 

, * flee next aectJco also an Puck interests. 


* Although the number of Oewcrkschaften has declined in recent years, a few la rye collieries are still in 
this class. Rlphts of the partners are not transferable except bv apreement of all partners. Corporations 
as well as individuals may be partners. The riphts of the partners are represented by Imapinary shares 
(Koxe). each of which usually represents l/100th of the net assets, but may represent l/1000th or l/10,000tb. 
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Some leading combines in control of German coal, 1940 — Continued 


Interests 


Guteboffnunjrehfltte Aktlcnvereln fQr Bcrgbau und HQtten 
Betricb (Han lei combine). 

Hcnkcl-von Donnersmark-Beuthen O. m. b. H — 

I. O. Farbenind us trie- Rhein ischc Stahlwerke A. Q 


Ilsedcr HQtte A. O 

Kldcknor- Werke A. O 

Friedrlck Krupp (family firm) 


Mannesmannrflhren-Werke A. O 

Reich swerke "Hermann Gdring" 

Gran. Srhaffcott’schc Werkc A G 

Scherlng A. Q. and Borslg A. G 

Schering A. G 

6aludetfurth A. G 

GobrQder Sturam G. m. b. H.— Otto Wolff K. G 

Vcrelnlgte Stahlwerke A. G 

Vcrkaufsgcscllscliaft dcr Mlcbol- Werke (Michel combine) 


Gcrwcrkschaft Wlntershall (Wlntershall combino with Guntber 
Quandt in control). 


Important cool holdings 


Qutehoffnungsh title Oberhausen A. G. 

Mines of same name. 

Mines under namo of Rbeinische 
Stahlwerke A. G. in Steinkoble and 
brown cool fields. 

Mines under name of I. O. Farben- 
lndustric. 

See next section. 

M ines of same name. 

Friedrlck Krupp. 

Constantin der Grosso. 
Kinscher-I.ippe. 

Berg hau Ix>thrlngcn.« 

M lues of same name. 

Sec next section. 

Mines of same name. 

Borsig Kokswerke A. O. 
Niederschlesische Bergbau A. O. 
Bruunkohlen werke Saltzdctfurth 
Mansfrld A. G. 

Essener Bergwcrks Vereln-Kttnig Wil 
helm. 

See next section. 

Niederrbeinischc Bergwerko A. G. 
Michel. 

Veslo. 

I^eonhnrdt. 

Onto Hoffnung. 

Braunkohlen Abbauvcrein "turn 
Fortschritt.” 


* Acquired from Wlntershall In HH3. apparently as part of the “reprivatization" movement In anticipation 
of defeat. The Reich la reported to have some Interest in both Wlntershall and Saltrdctfurth, which were 
originally potash combines. 

REICH COAL MINING INTERESTS 

The Reich has much the most important bloc of interests in the 
German coal-mining industry. It was estimated at the end of 1942 
that more than 40 percent of the total Steinkohlc and a considerable 
percentage of the brown coal being mined in the Altreich came from 
mines wholly owned by the Reich, by its subdivisions (primarily 
Prussia), and by combines and holding companies in which the Reich 
was the sole or the leading shareholder. 

Some outstanding enterprises in this category, together with their 
output in 1937 (the last year for which their respective production 
figures arc available) were — 

1. Preussische Bergwerks und Hiitten A. G.: 5,777,000 metric 
tons from mines in Upper Silesia and Saxony. The mines were 
developed by the Kingdom of Prussia before 1900. The com- 
pany also mined brown coal. 

2. Bergwerksgesellschaft Hibernia A. G.: 10,229,000 metric 
tons from pits at Herne in the Ruhr. Some stock in this com- 
pany was acquired by the Kingdom of Prussia before 1912; the 
remainder was purchased in 1916. 

3. Sanrgruben A. G.: 13,305,000 metric tons. This Reich- 
owned company produced most of the coal coming from the Saar. 
The Reich bought out French lessors when the Saar was returned 
to Germany after the plebiscite of 1934. 

4. Gcwerkschaft Friedrich der Grosse: 1,221,000 metric tons 
from pits at Herne in the Ruhr. This company is a subsidiary 
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of Escder Hiitte, an iron and steel corporation in which the 
Reich already had 25 percent of the stock before 1033. It is not 
clear whether or not the Reich's participation in this subsidiary 
was increased when the Reich-owned holding company A. G. 
Reichswerkc “Hermann Goring" obtained certain other properties 
of Useder Hiitte. The stock was formerly held by the old state 
holding company VIAG. 

5. Grube llse: 54,000 metric tons from mines in Lower Saxony. 
This was also an Useder Hutte property. 

6. Preussengrube A. G.: 1,403,000 metric tons from pits at 
Borsig in Upper Silesia. The Reich is reported to have par- 
ticipated in this enterprise before the advent of the Nazis. In 
1943, a majority of the stock was held by a subsidiary of “Her- 
mann Goring.” 

7. Mines of Harpener Bergbau A. G.: 9,149,000 metric tons 
from pits in several parts of the Ruhr. Tho mines were acquired 
outright by Rcichswerke “Hermann Goring" through exchange 
with Friedrich Flick.* 

8. Bergbau A. G. Ew’ald-Kdnig Ludwig: 5.008.000 metric 
tons from mines in the Ruhr. “Hermaiux Goring" held a 
majority of the stock. 

9. Gelsenkirchener Bergwcrke A. G. 26,044,000 metric tons 
from a number of mines in the Ruhr. This company is wholly 
owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke. The Reich was the principal 
stockholder in this iron and steel combine in 1932 through pur- 
chase of Gelsenkirchener Bergbau from Flick and certain minority 
holders; the mining company was the chief holder of Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke stock. Under the Nazis there was a reorganization 
in 1933 that reduced the Reich participation to 25 percent. In 
1936 it was announced that the Reich had disposed of its holdings. 
But late in 1939 state confiscation of the property of the Nazi 
Party member Fritz Thyssen, a leading stockholder in Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, was announced, after he quarreled with one faction 
of the party and fled the country. So far as is known, the 
Thyssen holdings in the steel combine remained in the hands of 
the Reich. 

10. Concordia Bergbau A. G. 1,568,000 metric tons from pits 
near Oberhausen in the Ruhr. Vereinigte Stahlwerke is a 
majority stockholder. 

The above companies mine Steinkohle. 3 The Reich also has very 
considerable participation in the brown coal fields. The mines serving 
the power plants developed through “Hermann Goring" account for 
about 8 percent of the brown coal output. This combine also owns 
the majority of the stock in Braunkohlen A. G. Vercinsgluek 
Meuselwitz; no figures are available on the company’s output, part 
of which may come from Poland or Czechoslovakia 

•It Is possible that this exchange also pave some control of the mines ..f Kssenor Sfoitiknhl.-nPerr-.vnrka 
A. O. (6.107 .OUO) a subsidiary of Hnr|>ener and of the Flick Polditu: r»iii|nny. ‘•Hermann < i or ini'" ne'juired 
merely the mines of the Harpener company, which, like certain other minim* firin'*, is a hol-lpur as w. H ns 
an operating company. When Reichswcrke "Hcrimiiiii Hdrinp" was *i>«l i*»!:.'«l ils primarv )«•!• was 
utilization of certain low-grade Herman iron ores, as part of a pl an for mnkmir Hermany les* dependent on 
imported ores. Leaders of the older iron and steel combine* united in tin atPmpf to keep c»kinr fr-m 
the new rival. Flick, the speculator, broke the united front wlien lie aided ''Hermann Hiirinr" *»y turning 
over some of his mines. His reward came in the form of heavy partu ipntion in the loot of compiered ure-is. 
According to one report, late in 1043. when the Nans Pecan t«. place as imicli proj ert> ns posdlde in tho 
"private” category in anticipation of reparation demands, the Harpener mine* were turned Park to Flick. 

• The Bavarian state company Bayerische Bcrgdlutten-uiid Salzwerkc was producing Cln.uuo metric 
tc ms of pitch coal In 1937. 
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MINING BY PRIVATE INTERESTS 

It is difficult to discover where the Reich's interests end and private 
interests begin. Each of the large iron -and -steel combines has its 
mining companies but there has been much interchange of the stock 
of holding companies and subsidiaries. Vereinigte Stahl werke sits 
at the center of the spider web. But interchanges have not been 
exclusively within the iron-and-steel combines. While Vereinigte 
Stahlwerko is the majority stockholder of Concordia, nearly a.quarter 
of the stock is held by Sobering A. G., a chemical corporation that has 
greatly prospered under the Nazis. The crossing of lines between the 
iron-and-steel and the chemical combines is found again in the brown 
coai Rheinische Stahlwerke mining company, where the major stock- 
holder is I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

Moreover, major stockholders of Vereinigte Stahlwerke and other 
combines appeal 1 over and over again in connection with certain sub- 
sidiaries of Hermann Goring that are partly owned by private in- 
terests. 

There is considerable evidence that high Nazis have been piling up 
fortunes for themselves through use of dummies and it is quite probable 
that stocks in mining companies are among their acquisitions. 

One of the objectives of “reprivateization” is to conceal such gains. 
The German system of issuing stock certificates of the nonliability 
type without the name of the owner and with dividend coupons pay- 
able to the bearer, lends itself readily to the concealment of ownership. 
When combined with use of dummy holders, and especially private 
holding companies in Switzerland and other neutral countries, it offers 
almost endless possibilities for Nazis to hide their loot. While owner- 
ship of large blocks of stock could under ordinary conditions be dis- 
covered by examination of the records of the banks that act as buying, 
depository, and dividend-paying agencies, it is to be expected that 
such records as they concern improperly acquired holdings will have 
disappeared. Bomb damage and fire can serve German purposes well 
in this field. 

THE COAL CARTELS 

The German coal cartels (called syndicates), which had their origin 
about 1880 and in which membership has been compulsopr since 1916, 
might be said to have evolved the system that the Nazis adopted to 
place all power in the hands of a few dominant interests. 

The elements of the coal cartel system as eventually developed 
were — 

1. Compulsory membership. 

2. A method of sales allocation among the member companies 
that increased the sales of the dominant companies and drove 
smaller competitors out of business. 

3. Voting representation in accordance with the size of the 
sales in the previous year, which gradually pyramided control 
into the hands of a very few companies. 

4. Monopoly in the domestic field through tariff protection 
and regulation of imports. 4 

* Before the war Germany wo* divided into nonrompelitivr sale? arms (I. o., arms In which the whole 
mnrkrt hrlonced to specific syndicated nnd competitive srrss. i. r., wrens in which two or more syndicates 
theoretically competed. lint even in the competitive wrens the character of the competition was strirtly 
limited by intersyndimte nereement*. As the votinc power of ewch syndicate was determined by the 
sire of its soles quoin, one syndicate alone fRhelni^eh-Westphftlisehes- see ahead) could outvote all the 
otlu rsconibincd. Moreover, the comparatively small sales quoins of most of the other syndicates prevented 
them from l»ein« serious competitors. 
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5. Strict penal tic* for rotation of the cartel rules. 

The key to the sys t em that gradually gave control of all German 
coal to a few combines was the cartel practice of allotting sales quotas 
■i accordance with the sales of the previous year. In theory this 
would have resulted in a static relationship; in fact it tended to reduce 
the sales of the smaller producers and to increase the sales of the larger 
ones. 

Sales quotas were made up first by estimating the total probable 
sales of tne coming yeat. A minimum was assured through use of nu 
annual contract, required of every domestic buyer and even of some 
foreign buyers. Under these contracts the buyer had to spread his 
purchases evenly throughout the year, to agree to a price set in ad- 
vance, and to accept certain other conditions. Wholesalers, in turn, 
were required to demand similar airangements from retailers. The 
minimum total of sales assured to members of the syndicate were then 
allotted Among the companies in proportion to their siiare of total 
syndicate sales in the previous year. This formed the basic quota. 
However, a fixed percentage was then added to the basic quota to 
cover unexpected sales of the kind that would appear in a year of 
rising industrial activity. The latter became the actual working 
quota. 

When large unexpected orders appeared they were in theory allotted 
among the mimm until the respective Quota limits were reached. 
Actually, however, it was usually beyond the ability of the smaller 
producer suddenly and considerably to increase his output. This 
would throw the orders to the larger mines, thereby increasing their 
proportion of syndicate sales in the following year and decreasing the 
proportion of the smaller operators. 

Moreover, some cartel members were able themselves to create 
large unexpected orders. The iron, steel, and chemical combines that 
belonged, directly or indirectly, through subsidiaries or affiliates, to 
Hie coal cartels eould understate their expected coal consumption when 
the quotas were being fixed and later introduce large orders that 
would progressively increase the proportion of business allotted to 
their big coal companies. 

. And the rules by which the system was established and entrenched 
could not be changed without the consent of their greatest beneficiaries. 
Although membership in the coal cartels has been compulsory for all 
producers ever 9inee 1916, the members do not all have equal voting 
rights. It is the essence of the system that such rights, like the 
coal orders themselves, are apportioned in accordance with the sales 
quotas. 

Sales quotas were apportioned among the syndicates by a system 
similar to that used witnin the syndicates. 

The coal cartels carried on these operations: 

1. Restriction of production to m ai n tain prices and prevent 
competition. 

2. Price setting (theoretically kept under control by the State, 
but after the State coal-mining companies joined the cartels 
prices were kept at a high level by State acquiescence). 

3. Imposition of annual contracts that dictated sales condi- 
tions. 
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4. Operation of sales agencies to enable allocation of orders in 
the manner most favorable to the dominant companies and to 
provide a check on compliance with the cartel rules. 

Under war conditions the cartels have almost ceased to function 
except as sales agencies. 

1. Owing to the need for maximum production, they have 
been forced to abandon all company and intercaitel quotas. 
The dominant Rheinisch-Westfalisches cartel has even been 
forced to promise that all increases in production achieved by 
its competitors and by small members of the syndicate during 
the war period will be taken into account in setting post-war 
inter- and intra-cartel quotas. 

2. The over-all price control of the State is applied to coal as 
well as other commodities, though the cartels still help to assemble 
the cost-accounting reports prepared by each mining company. 

3. Under the rationing system annual contracts, if still used, 
become meaningless; the State determines sales conditions. 

4. The rationing system, coupled with strict control of the 
distance goods may bo shipped, eliminates sales solicitation. 
The cartel offices still receive the orders for coal that have been 
approved by the Government rationing authorities, distribute 
them among the mines in accordance with the rules of the State 
transportation authorities, and act as collection agents for the 
coal companies. 

It is possible that the syndicates are also acting for the Rcichsstelle 
Kohle in allocating the coal permitted to the large industrial con- 
sumers, many of whom are represented directly or indirectly on the 
boards of directors of the syndicates. While the question of the 
extent to which coal from their own mines might be used by the com- 
bines without syndicate accounting was long a cause of intrasyndicate 
quarrels, the syndicates at present seem to keep strict account of all 
coal used by their members. 

The chief Steinkohle cartel — Rheinisch-Westfalisches Kohlen- 
Syndikat — has its headquarters in the Ruhr, the major Steinkohle 
producing district, but its membership also includes the companies 
of the Aachen and Saar fields. The Reich mining companies are 
members of the coal syndicates in every region where they operate. 

The Steinkohle syndicates, their headquarters, and the percentage 
of total German Steinkohle output which their respective members 
accounted for in 1937 were: 


Steinkohle syndicate* 

Headquarters 

Percentage 
of total 
German 
output in 
1W7 

Rheinisch-Westfalisches Kohlcn-Syndikat 

Ksson 

80.7 

13.3 

29 

24 

0.7 

Oberschh'sischcs Steinkohlen-Syndikat 

Olciwitr .... 

Nie«ierschli'Si<ches St**jnkohl»*n-Synd|kat- - 

Waldenburg . _ 

Sttchsischcs Steinkohlcn-Svndikat 

Zwickau 

Niedersfichischcs Steinkohlen-Syndikat 

Hannover 

Total 


100.0 
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The cartels of the brown-coal companies, their headquarters, and 
the approximate percentage of the total brown-coal output which their 
respective members produced in 1937 were: 


Brown-coal syndicates 

Headquarters 

I’errvntape 
of tot.il 
Oft iimn 
output in 

ltt.ii 

Rbc-inischos Braunkohlen-Syndikat 

Col.icnc 

20 7 

Ost.-lhisches Braunkohlen-Syndikat.. 

11 . rlin . 

•j: 1 1> 

M ittc-Meutscbos Braunkohlen-Syndikat 

L-ip/itr 

4.1 7 

Kokieusyndikat fOr das rcchtsrheinlsche Bayern « 

Muimh 

1.0 

Total 


100. l> 




» This cartel, as its name indicates, is not wholly a brown-coal syridii*at*\ th>»uch belonging primarily In 
that class. Some of the members, whose mines are scattered, i*oducv pilch tool. 


Although the total output of brown coal in 1937 was approximately 
the same as the Steinkohle output — some 184 million metric tons— in 
terms of heat value the brown-coal production was worth only about 
41 million tons of Steinkohle. Thus the Rheinisch-Westfalisches 
syndicate controlled not only four times as much Steinkohle as all 
tlie other Steinkohle syndicates, but it also controlled, in terms of 
heat value, an output that was worth about three and a half times as 
much as that of all the brown-coal syndicates together. Moreover, 
some of the members are also members of other syndicates, especially 
of the Mittcldeutsches Braunkohlen-Syndikat, thus further increasing 
the dominance of the Ruhr group. 

The Rheinisch-W estf&lischcs cartel, many of whose members are 
big coke producers, also controls the coke syndicate. 5 

'While most of the coal syndicates are organized as limited liability 
companies (Gesellschaftcn mit boschrankter llaftung), the Rheinisch- 
Westfalisches Koklen-Syndikat is a stock company (Aktieiigesell- 
schaft) which itself owns or partly owns several other companies. The 
most important arc: 


Company 

Headquarters 

Business 

Westfalisches Transport A. O 

Dortmund 

Carrier of coni and other 

Kohlen transport eesellsc haft 

Duisticrg 

materials. 

C*..al eiirrier. 

t tiiity holding company. 

Ruhr-ElcktrUitata A. O.. 

Ksm-u . 




In Westfalisches Transport A. G., the cartel shares stock control 
with Vereinigte Stahlwerke, whose subsidiary, Gclsenkirchener, is 
also the principal member of the cartel. The Reich, however, through 
its own mines and through its holdings in Vereinigte Stahlwerke, is 
actually the majority stockholder in Westfalisches Transport A. G. 
and all other subsidiaries of the cartel. 

Ruhr Elektrizitats A. G., another of the important subsidiaries 
of the syndicate, is itself a holding company, founded in 1937 to gain 
control of the private power system of Germany in order to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of companies that mined and utilized 
brown coal for the generation of electricity. 

• See appendix for names of leading directors of the cartels and coni companies. 
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In addition to their joint undertakings as members of the Rheinisch- 
Westfalisches Kohlen-Syndikat, a number of the iron, steel, and coal 
companies belonging to the coal syndicate participate jointly in cer- 
tain important enterprises producing coal byproducts — Rulirgas A. G., 
Ruhrbenzin A. G./and Ruhrchemie A. G. The Reich is — or was — 
also a stockholder. A number of men who were directors of the 
syndicate in 1940 were likewise directors of these companies. 

Distribution of coal . — Except in Silesia, where combines dominating 
the coal industry marketed coal through four agencies of their own, 
coal was sold through the syndicates, which maintained sales staffs 
and accounting offices. All wholesalers and retailers were united in a 
Zentralverband der Kohlenhandlcr Dcutschlands. They were con- 
trolled by the syndicates through a system of annual contracts. Each 
wholesaler had to agree to handle only such coal as he obtained from 
the syndicate with which he had a contract; to maintain syndicate 
prices in his dealings with customers and to force the same conditions 
on the retailers; and to take the coal for which he contracted in ship- 
ments spaced evenly throughout the year. The dealer had to main- 
tain the necessary storage space for coal received during the seasons 
of lower demand. In general, distribution expenses were shifted 
onto the 1 ealers. 

POSITION OF THE COAL INDUSTRY UNDER THE NAZIS 

The Government’s position in relation to coal and the coal industry 
is peculiar. State coal mining was begun long before 1900 to provide 
a cheap supply of coal for state-owned railroads and later for public 
power plants. By the early part of the twentieth century the syndi- 
cates had made coal prices so high that there was general demand for 
the Government to expand its operations and enter the commercial 
field as a competitor of the syndicate members. The threat to 

S rivate producers forced prices down somewhat. Eventually the 
rovernment decided to enter the syndicates to avoid having to set 
up its own sales organization. The public did not greatly object to 
this, because it was believed that the Government as a member of 
the syndicates could keep the prices under control. But by the time 
the Government's output for the commercial market had reached 
sizable proportions, the leading members of the Rheinisch-Westr- 
falisches syndicate were able to convince the public authorities that 
high prices were to the advantage of the public treasury, since there 
would bo a net profit even though public buildings and certain other 
governmental consumers not served directly by Government mines 
did have to pay high prices for coal. 

This community of interest between the Government and the lead- 
ing members of the dominant syndicate increased with the concen- 
tration of coal-company ownership in the iron and steel industry, 
whose role as armament maker and steel exporter made it the darling 
of the Imperial and National Socialist Governments. 

Some attempt was made under the Weimar Republic to curb this 
alliance by establishment of a national coal council (Reichskohlenrat) 
and a su persy ndicate (Reichskohlenverband) with labor and govern- 
mental representation. But the iron and steel representatives were 
easily able to control the new organizations; they had allies in the 
ex- Army officers who were in strategic governmental positions, 
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^ Mcretiy eomumv with them in the interest® of rearmament. Under 
the Nude labor loet its representation in the two organizations that 
Weimar had created. Eventually both were abolished. 

In April 1941 the Reichsvereinigung Kohle (national coal union) 
was established as a compulsory nation-wide organization of the coal- 
mining companies and the coal dealers. It was intimated that the 
' - day of" the regional syndicates was over and that the Reichsvereinigung 
would assume their functions. But it was apparently inexpedient to 
. abolish the syndicates during the war. 

The order setting up the coal union laid various responsibilities on 
the members but offered no powers. Like all other business organ- 
izations, the union was called on to increase production and promote 
efficiency. It also had responsibility for “improving the social con- 
dition of the workers,” for cooperating with bie coal consumers and 
governmental agencies, for collecting and evaluating statistics, for 
advising the Government on international coal agreements, and for 
carrying out such agreements. While the order also stated that the 
members were responsible for organizing coal transportation and dis- 
tribution, the increasing governmental control of all transportation, 
allocation, and distribution left the members with little to do but 
follow the regulations in parceling out orders among the mines. The 
praesidium of the coal union, whose members were elected for 5 
years, were permitted to act through deputies. The first president 
of the praesidium, whose appointment was subject to the approval of 
the Reichsmarschall, was raid Pleiger, a leading official of Reichs- 
werke 44 Hermann Goring.” 

But while Reichsvereinigung Kohle now exercises few powers, this 
does not mean that the men who from their base in the Ruhr have 
long controlled the German coal industry, as well as most of the 
economic life of the country, arc ruled by Pleiger for the benefit of 
the Nazis. They themselves are part of the Nazi politico-economic 
hierarchy, sharing power, but not publicity, with the politicians. 

The industrial monopolists have long and ardently worked for pan- 
Germanism and have willingly joined in partnership with Hitler and 
his lieutenants to achieve their ends. 6 For all practical purposes, 
the social and political philosophies of the partners arc indistinguish- 
able, even though their personal interests sometimes lead to factional- 
ism. As Allied pressure increases, for example, Hitler and the 
politicians will undoubtedly want to fight to the end, since military 
defeat will entail the loss of all their power, whereas big industrialists 
like Flick, Tengelmann, and Zangen may wish to negotiate a sur- 
render in the belief that they can still retain their power. 

The importance of the Reiclisvereinigung Kolde lies in the fact 
that when Nazi arms are defeated the unpublicized industrial faction 
may seek to use it as a ready-made instrument for resuming the 
monopolistic controls and as a vehicle in which they can ride out the 
storm and continue toward their goal. 

• After the firm of Friedrich Krupp A. G. was given a specially favored status by decree of the FUhrer 


••The task of carrying oat to the best of my abilities the social duties of a National-Socialist enterprise will 
always be dear to my heart • • •. As In the past 132 years, the Krupp works community will always 
<k> what FQhrer, people, and Reich expect of it. especially now that our fatherland Is struggling hard for 
Its destiny, defying afi powers. Hell Hltlerr— Rbeinlsh-Westfftlkche Zeilung. January 11, iHi. 

74241 — 45 — pt. 8 6 
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MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 

The Pflichtgemeinschaft der Braunkohlenindustrie (Compulsory 
Association of the Brown Coal Industry), under direction of Reichs- 
commissar Regel of the Reichsbank, is an investment agency. Mem • 
bers of the brown-coal industry were ordered to unite in this associa- 
tion and act through it in pooling funds for construction of plants to 
manufacture liquid fuel from brown coal. 

Three old private organizations have been permitted to remain in 
existence. Nominally they are concerned with technical problems of 
the coal industry; actually they are honorary societies. Founded 
for political pressure purposes, in the last years of the Republic they 
levied a tax on every ton of German coal sent to market to build up 
the fund used, under the guidance of the dominant Ruhr group, 
secretly to finance the Nazi drive to seize political power. These 
organizations are: 


Organization 

Headquarters 

Verein fttr die bergbaulichen Interessen 

Essen. 

O bench lcsischer Berg-und Huttenminnlscher Verein E. V 

Oleiwlti. 

Deutsche Braunkohlen-lndustrle Verein E. V 

Halle. 



Owing to the small number of coal companies, and their member- 
ship in long-established and highly organized syndicates, the Gruppen 
of the industry were of little importance. Leaders of the Gruppen 
were the same men who ran the syndicates. For example, in 1937 the 
leader of the Wirtschaftshauptgruppe that included mining (as well as 
iron and steel) was Dr. Ernst Poensgen, chairman of the board of 
management of Vereinigtc Stahlwerke and deputy chairman of its 
big mining subsidiary, Gelsenkirchener. Poensgen was also chairman 
of the regional main industrial Gruppe of the Ruhr. The leader of the 
national subgroup of the Steinkohle producers was Dr. Gustav 
Knepper, chairman of the board of management of Gelsenkirchener 
and a director of Schering and other mining and mine-holding com- 

g anies. The leader of the regional mining subgroup in the Ruhr was 
randi, a general handyman of the Runr interests, who was also 
manager of the Verein fur bergbaulichen Interessen; and the deputy 
leaders of the Ruhr subgroup were Ernst Buskiihl, chairman of the 
board of management of Flick’s Harpener Bergbau (and Flick repre- 
sentative on the board of various other companies) and the useful 
Walter Tengelmann. 

THE MINE WORKERS 

Long before the war began, Germany, like other industrialized 
countries, was experiencing difficulty in recruiting mine labor from 
among the native population. Coal mining requires experienced men 
who have, by and largo, entered the trade as apprentices. For various 
reasons, the factories are more attractive than the mines to boys 
starting to earn livelihoods. During the period of acute unemployment 
that began in 1930 many German miners migrated; when production 
increased again their places were taken by immigrants from the less 
industrialized countries. 
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At the time the Nazis turned to open war, the earlier plan of 
deferring all miners was not adhered to. A serious shortage of labor 
soon developed. It was not possible to recruit many experienced 
miners for Germany in the conquered countries since the Nazis 
desired to exploit the fhines in such areas. Moreover, the working 
force in other countries had been depleted bv conscription and evacua- 
tion even before the Nazis took charge. A more efficient deferment 
program was instituted after it became apparent that the whole war 
production program would fail unless there was a more adequate supply 
of coal. Later a training program in mining was begun among war 
prisoners and slave laborers, and in 1944 the German press was 
proclaiming its success and offering per iran output figures to prove 
that even white-collar workers could be taught coal mining in a few 
months. 

The urgent need for coal has placed the miners, both native and 
foreign, among the most favored groups of wage earners. By 1943 
food rations for them were exceptionally high, and they were also 
receiving permits for additional clothing. Even prisoners working in 
the mines were granted special privileges. 
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THE COAL ECONOMY OF FRANCE 

Ownership and Exploitation of French Coal 

STATE OWNERSHIP OF MINERAL RESOURCES 

The mineral resources of France are the property of the state. 
Ownership of the surface gives no rights to what is below it. The 
state may exploit the minerals itself or it may lease the rights of 
exploitation to private concessionaires. The latter course was fol- 
lowed with coal and most other minerals. The concessionaire paid a 
nominal fee per hectare in the concession, the fee increasing slightly 
when production began; but the state was a minor partner in the ex- 
ploitation, entitled to a certain percentage of the output. It became 
customary to have the state’s share marketed by the concessionaire, 
who turned over the proceeds to the public treasury. 

The concession contracts were elaborate, with numerous clauses 
whose interpretation depended on a century of precedents. The state 
and the concessionaires were enmeshed in a complex of relationships 
wherein the state was owner, lessor, partner, and regulator all at once. 
The contracts were predicated on the theory that the exploitation 
would be carried on in a manner that would serve the interests of the 
state. If the state finds that its interests become prejudiced, it has 
the right to terminate the concession; if it desires to continue some ex- 
ploitation it may do so alone or with a new partner. 

STATE MACHINERY FOR CONTROL OF MINING 

The representative of the state in exercise of its mineral rights has 
been the Direction des Mines, in the Ministers des Travaux Publics 
(Ministry of Public Works). 

Bureau I of the Ministry had jurisdiction over mines of all types 
(including the peat pits, the stone quarries, and the state-owned 
potash mines), the mine schools, the colliery railroads, the leasing 
of mining concessions, and the adjudication of disputes over such 
concessions, and the granting of permits for mineral exploration 
(except for gas and petroleum). It also supervised mining and fuel 
utilization research and was responsible for safety in mines and col- 
liery railroad operations. 

Bureau II had charge of the mining royalties, verified mining re- 
ports, supervised coal imports and exports (including imports under 
the Versailles Treaty and subsequent international accords), spon- 
sored legislation on mine labor and kindred matters, did geologic 
mapping, and published the Annales des Mines. 

Attached to the Direction des Mines were numerous advisory com- 
mittees representing the mining industry, the coal importers, the 
mine workers, the mining engineers, the coal wholesalers and retailers, 
the large private coal consumers, and the public services consuming 
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Also attached to the Direction were a variety of technical 
commissions coordinating and carrying on research. 

The over-all policy-making body on mining within the Ministry 
was the Consefl des Mines, consisting of the Minister, the chiefs of the 
Direction and of the bureaus, the inspecteur general in charge of the 
Service des Mines, his principal assistants, and two or three other 
public officials. 

The Service des Mines carried on the field work of the Direction, 
which consisted primarily of mine supervision in connection with tb 
enforcement of the official mining regulations, including those de- 
signed to promote safety and worker health. Metropolitan France 
was divided into six mining districts, each in charge of an official of the 
Service des Mines, who had reached the rank of inspecteur general, fn 
class. His assistants had similar rank or were of the second cla^o. 
The mine inspectors usually had the rank of ingenieur ordinaire. 
They worked out of subdistrict offices, each of which was in charge of 
an ingenieur en chef. The duties of the men in the field service ms 
well as those at the higher levels) included the giving of instruction to 
prospective mine foremen and others in the mining schools and the 
inspection and supervision of boilers in industrial cstablishmei is 
They compiled mining statistics that were incorporated in their aim ’ml 
reports on the mines under their jurisdiction. These reports wuo 
filed with the prefect of the department concerned, and he, rather than 
the regional mine inspectors, transmitted them to the Ministry. The 
mining engineers also performed functions unrelated to mines or 
mining; for example, they acted regularly as arbitrators in serious 
traffic accidents. 

THE CONCESSIONAIRES 

Concentration of interests . — Approximately 77 percent of the French 
coal output came from 14 companies, of which 1 was a joint sub- 
sidiary of several of the others. Moreover, the interests controlling 
some of the other 13 companies owned or controlled certain of the 
lesser producers. 


Srf Companies producing 77 percent of total French output, 1938 


I Metric tdhs] 

Ton no q* 

Aniche (Nord) 3, 181,000 

rd) 3,027,000 

Bethune (Pas-dc- Calais) 2, 478, 000 

Hlansy (8aone-et- Loire) 2,141,000 

Bniay (Pas-de- Calais) 3,102,000 

Courrieres (Pa*-de-Calaia) 3. 239. 0(H) 

Dourge* (Pas-dc- Calais) 1,616*000 

Lens ( Pas-dc-Calata) 2, 900, 000 

Lievin (Paa-de-Calai*) _ 1,419,000 

Maries (Pas-de- Calais) 2, 330, 000 

(Mrinmrt Paarta Calais) ... . 1, 370, 000 

Petite- Roselle (Moselle) . 2, 001, 000 

Sarre-et- Moselle (Moselle) 1 4,982,000 

Vicoigne-N oeux-Drocourt (Pas-de-Calai>) 2, 354, 000 


Total 36, 760, 000 


* Output includes the tonnage from La Houre, a subsidiary of Sarre-et-Mo6elle 
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Sarre-et-Moselle is the subsidiary of about a dozen companies, all 
but two or three of which were coal producers; the two or three noncoal 
companies made iron and steel. Until the Faulquemont company 
entered production in 1936, Sarre-et-Moselle and Les Petit Fils de 
Francois Wendel together accounted for practically the total output 
of the Lorraine Basin. 1 Sarre-et-Moselle, founded after the Ver- 
sailles Treaty returned Alsace-Lorraine to France and gave France 
control of the Saar mines for at least 15 years, acquired concessionary 
rights to all mines formerly operated by the Germans in the Lorraine 
Basin and also the French operating rights for the Saar mines. 

The participants in Sarre-et-Moselle were primarily the large com- 
panies whose mines in the north basin had been wrecked by tne Ger- 
mans during the last war and also some metallurgical companies 
affiliated with them. The new enterprise not only offered unusual 
opportunities for profit but also, by obtaining all the newly available 
pits, prevented other interests from entering the field or challenging 
the dominance of the established companies. The latter considera- 
tion was important to the participants, especially in the period when 
Saar coal was at the disposal of France. 

The new Faulquemont company expected to be among the million- 
ton producers by 1939, was also a subsidiary of a number of operating 
companies, but most of them, with the exception of Escarpelle, be- 
longed primarily to the metallurgical industry. Some, however, had 
at the same time substantial holdings in other coal mining companies. 
The participants in the development of Faulquemont were — 

Societe Lorraine des Acierics de Rombas. 

Societe des Acieries de Lon^wy. 

Cie des Forges et des Acicnos de la Marine et d'Homcourt. 

Cie des Minerals de Fer Magnetique de Mokta-et-Hadid. 

Cie des Mines de rEscarpelle. 

Societe Anonyme des Acieries de Micheville. 

Societe Anonyme des Hauts-Fourneaux et Fonderies de Pont-a- 
Mousson. 

Societe des Mines et Usines de Redange-Dilling. 

Industrial interests in coal mining.— As indicated above, the private 
interests controlling French coal mining have belonged largely to the 
metallurgical industry, but tho same groups have also been heavily 
involved in iron mining, the generation and distribution of electric 
energy, the manufacture and sale of chemicals, and the operation of 
financial institutions. The number of these controlling groups, 
despite the variety and size of their industrial holdings, is small. 
Moreover, although they can be loosely distinguished according to 
the dominant lines of their respective operations, or according to 
their regional concentrations, or at times even according to separate 
lines of policy, they have in the long run formed a single bloc with a 
high degree of solidarity. 2 There was competition between groups, 
but it was not allowed to disturb their basically united front. This 
solidarity, as well as the great concentration of French industrial 

i The only producer outside the two large companies was the small Ronchamp company. 

* Regionally, the groups fall generally Into those of the north, the cast, and the center and south, though 
their leaders often have interests that are empire-wide and their principal offices are usually in Paris. Tne 
de Wendel group was considered dominant In the east, the Schneider In the center, and so on. An example 
of occasional differences in policy was to be found in such matters as labor relations. Whereas tbede Wendel 
group was paternalistic and hostile to unions, the Schneider group considered them Inevitable and sought 
to dominate them. 
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interests, is well illustrated by the variety and importance of the 
concerns united, directly or indirectly, in the board of the Sarre-et- 
Moselle company. 

DIRECTORS or 8ARRE-ET-M 08ELLE AND INTERESTS THEY REPRESENTED (10S7) 

Chairman: Henri de Peyerimhoff de Fontanel le (president, Comite Central dee 
Houilleres; vice president, Chambre Syndicate Francaisedes Mines Metalliques; 
director, Confederation Generate du Patronat Francais; president, coal section 
of the Confederation). 

Coal: * Mines de Do urges. 

Metallurgy: 

Hauts-Fourneaux de Saulnee (J. Raty 4: Cie). 

Soc. Generale de Fonderie. 

Electric power: 

Cie Generale d’Electricite. 

•Forces Motrices de la Truyere. 

Chemicals and petroleum: 

•Phosphates de Constantin. 

Pechelbronn. 

Finance: 

•Union deg Mines. 1 

Groupement des Houilleres'du Nord et du Pas-de- Calais. 4 
Soc. Moeellane Industrielle et Financiere. 

Credit National. 

Vic* chairman: Alfred Descamps. 

Coal: •Mines de Lena. 

Metallurgy: •Forges A Acieriea de Nord et dc l’Est. 

Electric power: Cie Electrique du Nord. 

Chemicals: Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chimiques du Nord (Etabs. 

Kuhlmann). 

Finance: 

Union dcs Mines. 

Banque Generale du Nord. 

Finalens. 

Director *: 

Charles Barrois: 

Coal: Mines d'Aniche. 

Finance: Soc. Moeellane Industrielle ct Financiere. 

Comte Georges de Boisgelin: 

Coal: 

Mines de Dourges. 

Mines de l’Escarpelle. 

Metallurgy: Hauts-Foumeauxde Saulnes. 

Electric power: Cie Electrique du Nord. 

Eugene Courtin: 

Coal: •Houillere de Lievin. 

Metallurgy: Les Petits-fils des Fr. de Wendcl et Cie. 

Finance: 

Union des Mines. 

Groupement des Houilleres du Nord. 

Albert Degouay: 

Coal: Compagnie de Bethune. 

Electric power: 

•Soc. Arteslenne de Force et de Lumiere. 

Soc. Electrique du Nord-Ouest. 

Chemicals: Huiles, Goudrons et Derives. 

Alfred Dupont- Descat: 

Coal: Mines de houille de Courrieres. 

Chemicals: 

Produits Chimiques Courrieres-Kuhlmann. 

Matieres Colorantes et Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du 
Nord (Kuhlmann). 

» Private bank established by mining companies. 

« Founded by northern Interests to handle their reparation and other receipts (such as advances by the 
Government for reconstruction purposes) after the last war. 
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Louis Dupont: 

Coal: ♦Mines de Vicoigne-Noeux-Drocourt. 

Metallurgy: Hauts-Fourneaux, Forges et Acieries de Pompey. 

Electric power: Soc. Electrique du Nord-Ouest. 

Chemicals and petroleum: 

♦Huiles, Goudrons et Derives. 

Raffinerie de Petrole du Nord. 

Finance: 

♦Banque Louis Dupont et Cie. 

Union des Mines. 

Credit Industriel et Commercial. 

Groupement des Houilleres du Nord et du Pas-de-Cakiis. 

Caisse Fonciere de Credit. 

Maurice Flayelle: 

Coal: Mines de Bruay. 

Electric power: ♦Soc. Bethunoise d’Eclairage et d’Energie. 

Theodore Laurent (vice president of Comite des Forges and vice president of 
main metallurgical section of the Confederation). 

Coal: 

♦Mines de l’Escarpelle. 

♦Houillere de Saint-Chamond. 

♦Charbonnages de Faulquemont. 

Mines d’Anzin. 

Metallurgy : 

Ateliers et Chantiers de France. 

Hauts-Fourneaux et Fonderies de Brousaeval. 

♦Cie Francaise de Materiel de Chemins de Fer. 

Mines et Usincs de Redange Dilling. 

♦Tubes de Vincey. 

Etabs. Delattre et Frouard Reunis. 

Cie de Construction Mecanique Precedes Sulzer. 

•Forges et Acieries de la Marine et d’Homecourt. 

Hauts-Fourneaux et Fonderies de Givore. 

♦Hauts-Fourneaux et Forges d’AUcvard. 

♦Soc. Lorraine des Acieries de Rombas. 

Forges et Acieries du Nord et de l'Est. 

6oc. Provencale de Constructions Navales. 

Cie pour l’Exportation des Aciers, Tubes et Materiaux. 

Forges et Acieries de Dilling. 

Iron mining (in addition to mining carried on under name of above 
metallurgical companies): Mines d'Anderny-Chevillon. 

Electric power: Cie Generale d'Electricite. 

Chemicals: Matieres Colorantes et Manufacture de Produits Chlmiques 
du Nord (Kuhlmann). 

Finance: 

Banque des Pays du Nord. 

Caisse Fonciere de Credit. 

Credit a l’lndustrie Francaise. 

Marcel Paul (vice presidqnt Comite des Forges). 

Coal: 

Charbonnages de Faulquement. 

Mines de l’Escarpelle. 

Metallurgy : 

• ♦Hauts-Fourneaux et Fonderies de Pont-a-Mousson. 

Minerais de fer magnetique de Mokta-el-Hadid. 

Constructions Mccaniques Precedes Sulzer. 

Soc. Lorraine des Acieries de Rombas. 

Acieries de Micheville. 

Forges et Acieries de Dilling. 

Redange- Dilling. 

Electric power: 

Hydro-Electrique de la Diege. 

Hydro-Electrique d’Auvergne. 

Chemicals: 

Huiles, Goudrons et Derives. 

Comptoir de l'lndustrie du Sel and des Produits Chimiques de 1'Est. 
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Finance: 

8oc. Moeellaiie IndustrieUe et Financiers. 

Soc. Nanoeienne de Credit Industrie! et de Depots. 

Henri Perret: 

Coal: *Minee de houilje de Blaniy. 

Electric power: 

Industrie et Force. 

Forces Mot rices du Centre. 

Forcee Motrioee de la Tniyere. 

Henri Portier: 

Coal: 

•Mines de houille de Courrieree. 

Mines de houille de Maries. 

Mines de Douchy. 

Metallurgy: Soc. Metallurgique de SeneDe-Maubeuge. 

Chemicals: Produits Chimiques Courrieree- Kuhlmann (Etabs. Kuhl- 
mann). 

Finance: 

Union des Mines. 

Groupement des Houilleres du Nord et du Pas -de-Calais. 

Etienne Thousellier: 

Coal: 

•Mines de Carvin. 

•Houillere de Haute-Loire. 

Mines de Vicoigne-Noeux-Drocourt. 

Metallurgy: 

Usines Metallurgiques de la Basse- Loire. 

Electro- Metallurgie de Dives. 

•Etabs. J-E Johnson et Cie. 

Forges et Acierie* du Nord et de l’Est. 

Cie Generale d' Electro- Metallurgie. 

Electric power: Energie Electrique de la Basse- Loire. 

Chemicals: Phosphates de Constantine. 

Finance: 

Union des Mines. 

Groupement des Houilleres du Nord et du Pas-de-Calais. 

Andre Vicaire (director general of Etabs. Schneider) : 

Coal: 8chneider et Cie. 

Metallurgy : 

Schneider et Cie. 

•Anciens Etabs. Chavanne-Brun freres. 4 
Forges et Chantiers de la Gironde. 

. Soc. Metallurgique de Normandie. 

Anciens Etabs. Skoda a Plzen. 

Constructions Mecaniques Cail. 

•Soc. Metallurgique d'Aubrives et Villerupt. 

Acieries de Burbach-eich-Dudelange. 

Soc. Metallurgique de Knutange. 

Iron mining; (in addition to that carried on by above metallurgical firms) : 
•Mines de Soumont. 

Electric power: Cie Bourguignonne de Transport d'Energie. 

Finance: Union Europeene Industrielle et Financiere. 

Maurice WaHaert: 

Coal: Mines de Lens. 

Metallurgy: Forges et Acieries du Nord et de l'Est. 

Finance : rinalens. 

Paul Weiss: 

Coal: Mines de Vicoigne-Noeux-Drocourt. 

Metallurgy: 

Forges et Ateliers de Com men trey-0 issel. 

Soc. Lorraine Miniere et Metallurgique. 

Hauts-Fourneaux, Forges et Acieries de Pompey. 

» Vicaire was president of thb company, on whose board sit representatives of Forces de Chatilion, 
Ccmrn entry et Neavee-Mabons; Coramentry-Fourcbanibauli et DccaieviUe; Hants Foumeaux, Forges 
et Aderiee de Denain et d’Aniin; Forget et Acieries de la Marine et d’Homccourt; Schneider ot Cie (Le 
Cnjuiot); Lee Petits-Flb de Franools de Wendel. All of these metallurgical corporations have coal mines. 
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Electric power: 

Soc. Bethunaise d’Eclairage et d’Energie. 

Cie Electrique du Nord. 

Soc. Electrique du Nord-Ouest. 

Soc. Miniere et Electrique des Landes. 

Chemicals and petroleum: 

Huiles, Goudrons et Derives. 

Carbonisation et Distillation des Combustibles. 

Raffinerie de Petrole du Nord. 

Soc. Francaise des Pet roles. 

Finance: 

Union des Mines. 

Soc. Mosellane Industrielle et Financiere. 

While the combination of companies represented on the board of 
Sarre-et-Moselle illustrates the integration of the great financial and 
industrial interests of France and the position of tnc coal industry in 
the economic structure, the names do not indicate the complexity of 
the relationships among those interests. Only about a dozen of the 
listed companies were direct stockholders in the enterprise, but some 
of the others in turn controlled these participating companies. For 
example, Courrieres, a stockholder in Sarre-et-Moscilo, was controlled 
by (though not a subsidiary of) Etablissements Kuhlmann.® 

The jamily blocs . — While in some cases the link between the coal 
companies and other industrial enterprises was created by the invest- 
ments of individuals, much more often it was a result of largo invest- 
ments by closed family corporations. These have lone been charac- 
teristic instruments of control in France. Family ties have produced 
a cohesion and permanence of eroup interests seldom found in firms 
whose members arc united purely by business ties. 

The role of such family groups was extremely important in the 
French coal industry. One alone — the de Wendel family — controlled 
directly the companies accounting for 15.3 percent of the total French 
output in 1938, and indirectly enough more to make its share of the 
output at least twice as great as that of the Republic itself. The coal 
companies wholly or partly owned by the family were-y 

Petite-Rosselle unit of Les Pctits-Fils de Francois de Wendel. 7 

Mines de Douchy of Soc. Metallurgique dc Senelle-Maubeuge. 

Mines dc Crespin-Nord. 

Houillerc de Thivencelles. 

Mines do houillc dc Clarence. 

Houillerc de Lievin. 

Mines dc houille Maries. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Code Napoleon 
established the principle that all heirs standing in the same degree of 
relationship are entitled to separate equal portions. 8 But the older 

•Indicates that the Sarre-et-Moselle director was either chairman of the designated company In 1937 or 
had been In such position at some time since 1934: In most cases where an asterisk Is lacking the person 
was a director of the company named, hut in a few he was merely a representative of a controlling bloc 
In the company. Paul Weiss, for example, although not a director of 1’ompey In 1937, frequently repro- 
•enter! tho Fould family, which controlled Pompev. 

• See appendix K for the nflilial ions of all directors of French coal companies and for additional ties of those 
on the board of Sarre-ef -Moselle. 

1 I.es Potits-Fils de Francois de Wendel is one of two companies operating and holding the de Wendel 
family Interests. The existence of two companies is a result of the German annexation of Lorraine In 1871, 
which divided the family properties between the two countries, with the important mills of I.cs Petits-Fils 
In Germany. A new company, the Socle! e de Wendel. was formed to handle the interests of France. Both 
companies had. and have continued to have, the same trustees and supervisory boards. 

• This provision has been a factor in the declining birth rate. Farmers and businessmen alike have had 
to face the fart that the more children they had the more pieces into which their property would be brokm 
when they died. 
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system of joint control of family property has been widely continued 
on a voluntary basis, since it often enabled the members of a family 
to gain power and prestige that they could seldom achieve alone. 

The family blocs have been so significant in the French economy, 
and their composition so much affected by inheritances and dowries, 
that a knowledge of genealogies and marriage alliances has been indis- 
pensable to persons conducting big business in France. Since a French 
financier or industrialist frequently speaks not as an individual or as 
an executive for a widely held corporation but as a member of a family 
group, the successful negotiator has found it necessary to know not 
only the group to which the man belongs but also his current degree 
of importance within the group. The man’s ability to promote or 
hinder a project may depend on such circumstances. 

Usually the family business blocs have developed out of some entor- 

E rise established by the head of the family two or more generations 
ack. The heirs of the founder pooled their shares and were the first 
partners. They withdrew only such part of the profits as seemed 
desirable or necessary for living expenses and used the rest to expand 
the plant or the family interest in other enterprises. Sometimes one 
of the partners would withdraw a larger percentage of the profits, or 
sell part of his share in the firm to another member, in order to estab- 
lish nis son or sons in another business. Even in such coses, however, 
the new enterprise was usually welded into the general sphere of family 
interests. 0 Although this system of expansion was relatively slow it 
could be financed without issuing securities to the public. The result 
was that even some of the largest companies were owned by a tightly 
knit family group. 

As the investment portfolio of the family firm expanded, manage- 
ment of the investments often became more important than operation 
of the industrial enterprises that had furnished the base of the whole 
development. The industrial operations have sometimes been left 
entirely to technical employees — the so-called civil servants of indus- 
try. As a rule, however, up to recent years, most important business 
families have endeavored to have at least one or two technically trained 
members, to provide judgment on some kinds of investments if not 
for participation in industrial operations. 

The power and financial position of such family firms have been 
fortified by marriages as carefully planned as corporate mergers in the 
United States. The financial arrangements ana other practical fea- 
tures of the marriages have generally been protected by legally 
executed contracts. 

When a new generation takes control, the husbands of female heirs 
sometimes participate in the family affairs. This has been common in 
the de Wendel family, which for several generations has produced an 
exceptionally high proportion of females. But relatives by marriage 
have not become trustees of the family corporations — that is, held the 
positions of highest authority on equality with the male de Wcndels. 

In families where the system of joint-control of family property 
has prevailed for several generations there has been a tendency to 
promote marriages among cousins of varying degree in order to limit 
the number of shareholders in the family corporation. 

• Example* of such proliferations of family Interests were less common In the heavy Industries than In 
pome other*, such a* the textile Industry. Bee CA Information Guide: The French Textile Industry (War 
Department Pamphlet No. 31-172). 
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The carefully arranged alliances by marriage have not been cca 
fined to industrial circles. With the growth of wealth and prestige, 
the important business families have been united with the landed 
aristocrats. further consolidating the positions of both of these ele- 
ments of French society . 10 

While the de Wendels have the largest and oldest single bloc of 
family interests in the coal industry, there are others, including some 
of recent origin, that are important — for example, the Schneider, the 
Dupont, the Thiriez-Wallaert, the Laurent, the Peyerimhoff, and the 
de Vogue. Such family blocs are not wholly independent of one 
another; not only do their spheres of business interest overlap but 
also their marriage alliances — to the extent, that is, that religious 
ties and the relative prestige of the various family circles permit. 

TRADE AND CARTEL ORGANIZATIONS 

Trade organizations. — The Comite Central des Houilleros de France 
(Central Committee of the Collieries of France), whose first constitu- 
tion was approved in 1892, was formed, according to its charter, 
for “the study and the defense of the common interests of the coal 
industry.” The organization had various special committees, one of 
the most important being devoted to legislative matters. 

The Comite was supported by dues levied, like the special taxes 
collected at intervals and charged by the companies to operating 
expenses, on the basis of the proportionate output of the member com- 
panies. The number of representatives each company was entitled 
to was in rough proportion to its output, but voting rights were in 
exact proportion to tne contribution of the company to the organiza- 
tion’s support. Thus, 13 companies held more than three-quarters 
of the votes and the de Wendel family alone at least one-sixth. 

The coal producers also belonged to regional organizations. The 
charters of both the Comitc Central and the regional organizations 
permitted the member companies to be represented either by their 
officers or by their technical employees. Usually, however, the presi- 
dent-chairman of the board of directors was the principal representa- 
tive in the central organization, sitting on its governing board, and the 
higher employees sat on committees whose work involved complex 
technical matters. The latter also were often the chief representa- 
tives in the regional associations. 

Other bodies in which leaders of the coal industry were prominent, 
as representatives either of coal companies or of iron-mining or metal- 
lurgical companies, were — 

Confederation Generate du Patronat Francais (General Con- 
federation of French Employers). This organization was the 
successor of the Confederation Generate de la Production 

•• Illustrations of nearly all the various types of arrangement found in such family corporations exist lo 
the de Wendel family. The trustees of the family holding companies at latest re|>ort were Francois. Hum- 
bert, Maurice, and Ouy de Wendel, representing the two main lines now dominant in family affairs; the 
first three are the sons of Henri and the last is a son of Robert; all four arc great-grandsons of the Francois 
who died in 1825 after founding the family fortune with his iron furnaces in Moselle. The supervisory 
boards of the family companies consist of O. de Maille. H. de Montaigu. Jean de Moustier, Charles de 
Oargan. and L. dc Curel. The first two represent sisters of Ouy; the third member of the board represents 
a double crossing of the line created when Maurice married a member of the de Moustier family; the fourth 
member represents a female line created two generations back in which the de Wendel blood and Inheritance 
was strengthened when the Comte Emanuel de Mitry (whose mother was born a Oargan) married the 
daughter of Francois. The Baron Jean de Seilliere. a son-in-law of Maurice found on the boards of certain 
de Wendel coal companies, represents another crossing of the lines; his mother, a Deni achy of the so-called 
"de Wendel private bank’*— Dcm achy et Cie.— belonged to yet another female de Wendel line established 
two or three generations back. 
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Krancaise, reorganized in 1936 after its officials signed the 
“Matignon Agreement,” which bound the Confederation to act 
as the central employer agency in collective bargaining with 
workers. 

Societe de PIndustrie Minerale (Society of the Mineral Industry). 
Comite des Forges (Committee of the Forges). This was orig- 
inally only a trade association of the maitres des foiges but 
eventually became the powerful cartel of the French iron and 
steel industry. 

Numerous advisoiw and consultative committees sitting with 
members of the Direction des Mines. 

The governing boards of the state engineering schools. 

The positions held by the leaders of the coal industry in such bodies 
depended on the importance of the bodv, on the major line of personal 
activity, and on oohtesse. Henri dc reverimhoff de Fontenelle,long 
president of the Comite Central des Houilleres and active in promoting 
the interests of the coal industry, was also head of the coal section of 
the Confederation Generate; but Francois de Wendel, who as senior 
trustee of the vast de Wendel interests might be expected to represent 
the de Wendel mines either on the governing board of the Comite 
Central or as president of the coal section of the Confederation, always 
appeared as head of the metallurgical interests. Almost automati- 
cally the presidency of the Comite des Forges went to a de Wendel — 
in recent decades to Francois, who was also head of the section 
Siderurgie et Metallurgie in the Confederation. And Andre Vicaire, 
Schneider representative on Sarre-et-Moselle, was vice president of 
the Constructions Mechaniques et Metalliques section of the Con- 
federation. Moreover, Theodore Laurent, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Escarpelle, the Saint-Chamond, and the Faulquemont 
coal companies, and a director of Sarre-et-Moselle, appeared in the 
Confederation as vice president of the section Siderurgic et Metallurgie; 
and on the official list of members of the supervisory board of the state 
Ecole des Mines at Paris Laurent was identified as the president of 
Forges et Acieries de la Marine et d'Homecourt and vice president of 
the Comite des Forges, rather than as a representative of mining 
interests. 

Cartels. — France’s coal cartel history runs back about a hundred 
years. In the first half of the nineteenth century the Loire producers 
made sales and price agreements that enabled highly profitable 
monopoly of a large market. This initial combination for control of 
trade was ended by the building of railroads that widened the sales 
field both for imported coal and for the coal from other French regions. 
Attempts to reach marketing agreements in the north failed because 
of the close ties between some of the largest coal companies and the 
major consumers; these companies refused to treat the coal that they 
supplied to their affiliated plants as part of their marketing quotas. 
Gradually, however, with the concentration of colliery ownership in a 
few companies, secret price-fixing developed. And in 1932, depressed 
economic conditions (discussed in the next section) promoted more 
formal arrangements for market control, not only through price agree- 
ments and market division but also through agreements to limit 
production. 
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For sales purposes, metropolitan France was divided among the 
producers of the three major regions — those of the north, the east, 
and the southeast. Heavy penalties were imposed for violation of 
the terms of the marketing agreements. 

Four major preferential marketing zones were established. Zone A, 
covering 16 departments in northern France (including Paris), was 
reserved to the mines of Nord and Pas-de-Calais. Zone B, composed 
of 8 eastern departments, was reserved to the mines of that region but 
was permitted to receive coke from zone A. Zone C, covering 41 
departments of the south and the center, was subdivided between 
the mines of the center and those of the Midi. The rest of France, 
zone D, was open to all French producers, but was primarily a con- 
sumer of imported coal (chiefly from Britain). Zone R, the public 
utilities market of the whole country, was covered by special arrange- 
ments. The imported coal, which went primarily to the southwest, 
was admitted to other zones by agreements with the French cartels 
that enjoyed the marketing privileges in their respective zones. 

So far as zone B was concerned, the imports consisted almost entirely 
of coke and coking coal for the iron and steel furnaces of the region. 
But in many eases the metallurgical companies that owned the 
furnaces had heavy interests in French coal companies both in zone A 
and zone B. In addition they had iron-mining concessions in zone B 
that could provide more ore than their mills used. Germany was a 

E articularly desirable customer for their surplus ore. The German 
eavy-industry combines produced good metallurgical coke, and the 
exchange of products between Lorraine and the Ruhr insured a load 
for the barges in both directions. These factors highly complicated 
any general scheme for limiting or controlling imports. 

Practically all arrangements affecting coal imported by sea had to 
be made by agreement with Worms et Compagnie, which was founded 
as a coal importer but which later became the owner of nearly all 
colliers carrying the French flag and of numerous port storage facilities. 
Worms et Cie also participated heavily in the imports of coal from 
Germany, which they financed through their own bank, Banque 
Worms. 

In 1937 the Comptoir de Douai, central office of the northern coal 
companies, initiated a central sales system under which it handled the 
distribution of all orders for moie than 3,000 tons of coal a year. It 
was already the coal price-fixing office for all France. 

RELATIONS OF THE CONCESSIONARIES WITH THE GOVERNMENT 

The French attemps to have the state participate with private 
coal-mining interests, while seeking to regulate the industry in the 

E ublic interest, were no more successful than similar experiments had 
een in Germany. The situation was complicated in France by the 
small size of the reserves and the position of the mines in the defense 
establishment. 

The state's ownership of the mining deposits and the authority 
vested in the Direction aes Mines in connection with the granting and 
operation of the concessions gave the state engineers great power 
over the mining industry. Moreover, the authority of the adminis- 
trators to interpret and apply the body of mining laws and regulations 
as well as to construe and enforce the elaborate concession contracts 
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placed the Corps des Mines (as the regulatory personnel were called) 
in a strategic position with respect to the success or failure of mining 
enterprises. 

But the relations of the industry to the Corps des Mines were such 
that the state administrators and engineers were conditioned to an 
atmosphere of smooth cooperation. The relations started at the 
engineering schools, before the prospective civil servants were em- 
barked on their public careers. 

The professional education of French mining engineers, technically 
excellent, has been conducted on two levels. Each year about 2,500 
young men took examinations for admission to PEcole Poly technique, 
which provides a 2-year preengineering course. Only the 200 top- 
ranking candidates were admitted. All graduates of PEcole Poly- 
technique were entitled to positions in tne public service, civil or 
military, after advanced training in some special field. The fields 
they entered largely depended on their ratings at the end of the 
2-year course, for the number of appointments made each year to the 
various state services was limited and the graduates, in the order of 
their school ratings, were entitled to select the service to which they 
wished to be appointed. The first 60 positions were in the civilian 
services, the remainder in the military. At the top of the civilian 
list were 4 to 6 places in the Corps des Mines. Before the successful 
candidates in the mining field were appointed to the Corps they spent 
2 years at PEcole Nationale Superieure dcs Mines, at the state expense. 

Candidates who failed to gain admission to PEcole Polytechnique 
might still enter PEcole Nationale Supereiure des Mines by special 
examination. They might also enter one of the national mines schools 
of lesser standing, such as the Ecole des Mines at St. Etienne or 
Nancy. Graduates of such schools might achieve posts in the lower 
ranks of the Service dcs Mines, but were ineligible for the policy- 
making positions, which went to the graduates of PEcole Polytech- 
nique. 11 

All of the mining schools were under the supervision of the Direction 
des Mines. 12 While the majority of their officials, faculties, and 
lecturers were members of the Corps des Mines, some were drawn 
from leading business and industrial circles. For example, the 
governing boards of the schools included such prominent industrialists 
as Laurent, Vicaire, and Francois de Wendcl. 

The prevailing atmosphere throughout the educational period was 
one of conscientious harmony between the interests of the state and 
those of industry. As many of the students aspired to become 
employees of the mining companies, either directly after completion 
of their studies or after some experience in the Corps des Mines, it 
was natural for them to cultivate the good opinion not only of their 
civil-service instructors but also of those industrialists with whom 
they came in contact. • 

Graduates who wished to become state mining engineers took civil- 
service examinations. Thereafter their advancement depended no 

11 The roster of former students of 1 ' Ecole Polytechnlquo is considered the Purler's Peerage of the French 
business and technical world. Graduates who did not achieve a ratine that entitled them to advanced 
training for the Corps des Mines but wished to enroll in l'Kmle Nationale Sii|>erieiire des Minn* micht 
attend that school by the payment of tuition. This course was frequently followed by men whose family 
Interests Involved mining. 

i* The Direction also had jurisdiction over the Ecole dcs Asplronts-Gouvemeurs des Mines (which trained 
mine controllers) and the Ecoles Techniques des Mines, at Douai and Ales, whose graduates became mine 
foremen (moltres-mineurs). 
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the period of service and on each individual’s record. The man who 
might happen to develop unorthodox views as to the state’s best 
interests or who might create some disturbance in the smooth relations 
between the administration and the concessionaires oould easily be 
shifted to a remote station or otherwise sidetracked. 18 The traditional 
goal of each state engineer was to achieve the rank of inspecteur- 
general, first class, both because of the perquisites attached to the 
grade and because of the social prestige. 

But, particularly in the last 30 years, an increasing number of 
state engineers have hoped for promotion to private industry, for the 
money fluctuations of the period made Government salaries and 
retirement pensions, even of inspec tors-general, relatively unattrac- 
tive. Among former state mining engineers who have bettered their 
positions by leaving Government service are Leon Daum, a director 
of the Anzin coal company and of Marine-Homecourt; Raymond 
Beer, a director of Mines de Potasse de Blondelsheim; M. Lavaste, 
director-general of Saint-Gobain, Chauney et Cirey, and its repre- 
sentative on various Government commissions; M. Defline, director 
of the Kuhlmann-dominated Courrieres mining company; and Albert 
Lebrun, who became president of the Republic. 

When a state engineer, after some years’ experience in regulating 
the concessionaires, had an opportunity advantageously to enter 

f uivate industry, he could do so by merely taking leave of absence 
rom his Government post. This enabled him to retain his rank 
and to obtain reinstatement if he should ever desire it. In some 
cases the Government connection was preserved, even after the 
engineer-on-leave (ingenieur en conge) became a leader of industry. 
Thus, Monsieur X, a i rector-general of a mining company, might be 
the official superior of the state engineer whose duties required inspec- 
tion of Monsieur X’s operations. Moreover, when -an emergency 
developed involving the mining industry, Inspecteur-general X might 
be recalled briefly from his business post to assist the Government 
in solving the problems. 

The decade 1930-40 brought a series of national emergencies that 
severely tested whether the relationship between the Government 
and the coal industry could produce public-interest solutions to 
public-interest problems. 

In France the international business depression was accentuated 
by a reluctance to devalue the franc after Britain abandoned the gold 
standard in 1931. This led to an increasing gap between French 
coal production costs and those in the exporting countries. The exist- 
ing tariff rates were inadquate to prevent importers from underselling 
domestic coal. 

In theory France had a choice between temporarily closing all 
mines or shutting off all imports not needed to meet the coal deficit. 
Actually, neither extreme was practicable. The physical conditions 
and the labor and defense situation (discussed above) barred recourse 
to the first; and the importance of exports to the French economy 
barred the second, since both Britain and Germany, the major coal 
exporters, were determined to buy only where they could sell. The 

»* The emphasis placed on the importance of safety-regulation enforcement as a duty of the state mining 
engineer should not be construed as contrary to the harmonious relationship maintained between the 
Direction and the concessionaires. While some provisions of the code had bet*n promoted by the miners' 
unions, probably a majority were initiated or approved by the concessionaires, who dreaded having their 
mines wrecked by fires and explosions. 
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hmch export trade in general was declining rapidly, in part because 
much of it had been in luxury products for which there was currently 
little demand, but even more because of the high cost of the franc 
in foreign money markets. 

The coal situation was met in the first half of the 1930’s by a series 
el compromises that did not wholly satisfy anyone. These included — 

1. Agreements among the coal companies to reduce produc- 
tion, support prices, ana otherwise control the markets. 

2. An increase from 2.75 percent to 3.5 percent in the import 
tax levied on the duty-paid value of foreign coal. 

3 . Import license fees that rose from 2 francs a ton in 1930 
to 15 francs a ton on bituminous and 20 francs on anthracite 
in 1936. The import duty of 2 francs a ton, set in 1928, was 
not changed. 

4. Imposition of import quotas, except on coke. The quotas 
were initially based on the average quantity of coal imported 
from various countries in the 1928-30 period, but were successively 
modified to meet retaliatory measures from other countries or 
the wishes of French special-interest groups. 14 

These measures kept the coal companies in a position to make 
profits, even though they were lower than in 1930, and to set aside 
large funds for amortization, in a period when many other French 
producers were goine into bankruptcy or were barely able to avoid it. 

In 1936 the popular front government was elected. Immediately 
after it took office, a wave of sit-down strikes in protest against the 
current wage situation forced passage of labor legislation that pro- 
vided for wage increases, paid vacations, and certain other measures, 
considerably and abruptly raising labor costs. There was an im- 
mediate rise in prices, including those of coal. 

While the wage adjustments were still in progress, the Government 
initiated a series of devaluations of the franc. Within a year its 
value in London had dropped a third, and by 1938 the franc cost 
only a little more than two-fifths of what it had in 1936. In the 
meantime the cost of imported coal had been rising, partly as a result 
of reviving industrial activity abroad and partly of price and market- 
ing agreements among the exporting countries, which also aided their 
producers with subsidies of one kind and another. Thus, in spite 
of the rise in French costs of coal production, the French producers 
were much less in heed of protection than they had been in 1932. 
But the protection devices of the previous years were not generally 
adjusted to meet the new situation; instead, although the coal import 
license tax was reduced a fifth, late in 1936 the import duty was 
raised 50 percent (to 3 francs a ton) and the special import tax was 
raised, first to 3.05 percent of the duty-paid value of the coal and 
later to 3.7 percent. 

i« Owing to the heavy subsidies on Oerman coal exports and certain arrangements between the French 
mad the G-ennan metallurgical interests. Britain was the chief sufferer when theFrench auotas were applied. 
That coon try at once restricted imports from France, thereby reducing work in such already depressed 
Industries as the textile; the French then adjusted the duties to rive British coal preferential treatment in 
return for trade concessions from Britain. French investors in the new railroad built between the Polish 
mines and the port of Gdynia applied pressure to increase the French imports of Polish coal in order to pro- 
vide that railroad with revenue. Worms et Cie., with its colliers and other facilities for bringing in coal, 
was also Interested in promoting both British and Polish coal imports. In return for a considerable incrcaso 
In the Polish coal quota. Poland agreed to place an order for a mine layer with the naval construction com- 
pany presided over by Theodore Laurent. 


74241 — 45— pt. 
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The course of French coal prices in this period were as follows: 

Pit-head 'prices on run-of-the-mine coal, Pas-de-Calats 

Franc* per ton 


January 1936 100 

July 1936 109 

October 1936 130 

March 1938 - 169 

November 1938 - 183 


The rise in the cost of coal, which went up at a rate far in excess of 
the rise in production costs and in consumer income, placed a stag- 
gering burden on the lighter industries that did not participate in coal 
mining. Coming on top of the increased cost of labor, it drove out of 
business many manufacturers who had survived the earlier difficulties. 

The price policies of the industry roused widespread indignation 
and criticism. A bill was introduced in the parliament for cancelation 
of the mining concessions and public operation of the. collieries. After 
the bill was defeated, 16 some of the coal companies demanded direct 
subsidies to meet the new labor costs. Otherwise, their representa- 
tives threatened, they would reduce production to the minimum re- 
quired to meet only their own needs as manufacturers of chemical 
byproducts and power, operations that had continued to be more 
profitable than sale of coal. A bill was passed authorizing temporary 
subsidies .to companies that could not continue operations without 
assistance; on the other hand, the Government was given authority 
to tax the coal companies on the same basis as other corporations, thus 
removing them from a favored position they had been enjoying. The 
Government chose not to exercise its new taxing pow T er; but it did 
initiate direct subsidies, acting on data and recommendations from 
the Direction des Mines. 

Critics of the Direction des Mines asserted that its reports and 
recommendations on this and other issues w f ere more attentive to the 
coal-mining interests than to the public interest and that the direct 
and indirect subsidies were in excess of the needs created by the 
situation. Neither the reports on the financial position of the coal 
companies published in 1937 in the Direction’s monthly bulletin, 
Annales des Mines, nor aimual reports of the coal companies them- 
selves, offer adequate data for an independent appraisal of this 
criticism. 15 

The defeat of the popular front and the switch in public attention 
to the threatening international situation pushed into the back- 
ground the controversy over the relations between the Government 
and the coal industry, but did not put an end to a widespread conviction 
that they required reorientation. 

*• The coal industry was well represented in parliament, directly as well as Indirectly. The De Wendol 
family, for example, had several members in legislative seats. One of the senatorial seats from Moselle was 
almost an hereditary right of the family; the incumbent In 1958 was Guy. His cousin. Francois, was a sen- 
ator from Meurthe-et-Mosellc, and the Marquis Hubert de Montaigu (son of Guy’s sister, Caroline) was a 
deputy from Seine-Inferieure. In addition, several members of families closely related to the De Wendell 
were in one house or the other. 

*• French corporation rc|>orts on such matters as total assets, income, expenditures, and operational ex- 
penses arc usually so incomplete, and frequently misleading to the uninitiate, that it is almost impossible 
to analyze the relationship between investment and profits. The general absence in France of modern 
cost-accounting systems is another factor that renders financial analysis difficult. A special complication 
in appraising the position of the big coal companies Is the extent to which their original investments had 
been amortized before their collieries were destroyed in 1918 by the Germans, and the extent to which the 
collieries rebuilt and modernised through German reparations (or French Government advances on them) 
can be counted as private Investments. 
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Coal Production and Consumption During the German 

Occupation 

Coal has been a major supply problem of France since September 
1939 . The situation created by the deliberate decrease in production 
early in the 1930’s was never wholly remedied. While some French 
requirements were reduced after the Government's surrender to Ger- 
many in 1940, o there were increased by the flow of German orders for 
various products to strengthen the German war potential. 

production 

The year 1939 began with an increased rate of production achieved 
to some extent by a partial return to the 6-day workweek. When 
war was declared, the 6-day week became mandatory and the work- 
day was set at 9 hours. In the first quarter of 1940 production was 
at the rate of 51,000,000 tons a year, in spite of temporary stoppages 
in the Lorraine mines and a considerable loss of labor through un- 
selcctive military mobilization. Late in the spring older miners who 
had been mobilized were returned to the mines and retired miners were 
called back to work. 

The rapid German advance in June 1940 caused a temporary stam- 
pede from the eastern end of the north basin. The management of 
the Anzin and Aniche companies abandoned the region with their 
technical staffs, after stopping the mine ventilators and pumps and 
removing essential machine parts. Their action caused some minor 
flooding, taking the mines out of production for about a month. In 
general, however, there was little damage to the collieries, and opera- 
tions were fairly normal by late fall. The principal handicap of the 
early post-armistice period was the disruption of transportation facili- 
ties and traffic on the railroads and canals. Another was the de- 
parture of some of the Polish miners, who were offered better pay in 
Germany. At the same time the Germans refused to release French 
miners who had been made military prisoners. Output was also de- 
creased somewhat by a slight reduction in the hours oi work, in answer 
to demands of the miners who were uninterested in collaboration with 
the Germans. 

Great effort was made to raise the output of coal in what was then 
called the unoccupied zone, with special attention to the easily worked 
lignite deposits. During 1941 and 1942 the output in this less im- 
portant producing area improved. But it gradually decreased in the 
north, as a result of deliberate slowing-down by the workers, the low 
level of nourishment made available to them, and the cumulative 
strain as Allied bombing missions in and across the area increased. 


Approximate output of French coal mines outside Lorraine , 1941-42 1 


• 

Thousand 
metric tons 

Percent of 1938 
output 


1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

Unoccupied tone 

12.9 

15.0 

135 

150 

Occupied tone.. 

30.0 

28.5 

97 

92 



* Lorraine, which has accounted lor about 12.5 percent of French coal production, was Incorporated into 
the Reich in 1040. 
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Marked increases in production were achieved only in Bouches-du- 
Rhone, where lignite output was almost doubled; the Alpine depart- 
ments producing anthracite; and the Sarlat lignite area along the 
upper Dordogne, called Sarladais. 

The French attempts to increase production were limited by supply 
shortages. The domestic output of mine timber, for example, had 
never been large; and when imports were cut off, the only new sources 
of some size that were available were the new forests around the Bay 
of Biscay and a few other reforested areas. But the supplies were still 
inadequate in quantity and quality, and the urgency of the needs 
frequently prevented proper seasoning. The development of lignite 
deposits in Landes was prevented by the German refusal to stfll equip- 
ment for stripping; all Germany could make was being used to expand 
mining in the vast brown coal fields of Germany. By 1942 electric 
lamps for the mines were unobtainable. When the shortage of fuel 
oil made it necessary to abandon the Diesel engines used in some mines, 
the companies returned to the use of horses. But at times it was 
almost impossible to buy oats for them. 

By the spring of 1944 the cumulative effects of 5 years of malnutri- 
tion, overwork, and nerve strain among the miners, lack of machine 
replacements, and shortages of lubricants and other supplies had 
materially lessened output. The disruption of communications by 
Allied preinvasion bombing was an added . complication, preventing 
not only the arrival of supplies but also at times the shipment of coal 
brought to the surface. 

Strikes further lowered the output. WTiile the miners succeeded 
at intervals in obtaining wage increases to meet the rapidly rising 
prices of essential foodstuffs and clothing, each increase became 
inadequate almost as soon as received, the rise in wages being met at 
once by a rise in prices. In theory Vichy had both prices and dis- 
tribution of essential commodities under control; actually most of 
the scarce rationed goods could rarely bo found in the markets and 
people had to buy on the high-priced black market or starve. 

The situation was especially bad in the North Basin. Miners began 
to slip out of the region, alone or with their families, though in April 
1943 they had been frozen to their jobs. On the first day of 1944, some 
18,000 men in and around Bruay in the Department of Pas-de-Calais 
began a stay-in strike that spread a week later to the Lens district, 
where 30,000 workers were involved. The Germans promptly 
arrested 130 of the men designated as ringleaders and sent them to 
Germany, but the strike was ended only by the shutting off of all food 
from the area. Shortly afterward Vichy ordered a “temporary” 
10-percent increase in pay, “pending settlement of the dispute.” 

The Loire Basin miners had also gone on strike against the poor 
rations; a strike in 1941 brought some concessions, but a later one, 
stirred by worsening food conditions, was met, as in the North, with 
arrests. 

To some extent these strikes were spontaneous. WTien the Germans 
entered the northern mining region many of the union leaders fled. 
After Vichy dissolved the existing unions and attempted to follow 
the German model by forming a single union w'ith appointed chiefs, 
some of the old leaders came back to take their places in it. The 
miners, however, were hostile to the new organization and refused to 
follow the labor collaborationists, developing as critical an attitude 
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toward them as toward the industrialists who were friendly to the 
Germans and the Vichy New Order. 

By the end of 1943 the French Committee of National Liberation 
in Algiers had indicated that it favored a policy of terminating the 
concession contracts and having the mines publicly operated. With 
the uncertain future of private coal-miningrights and with the growing 
likelihood of renewed land fighting in France, the concessionaires 
were not disposed, even where equipment might occasionally have 
been available, to make any further substantial investments in the 
coal-mining enterprises. 

consumption 

The pattern of French coal utilization changed materially during 
the war, but the Government's surrender to Germany did not greatly 
reduce the demands. On the contrary, it is probable that con- 
sumption would have been at least as high as in the years preceding 
the war, had comparable supplies of coal been available. With the 
signing of the armistice, the cartel agreements between French and 
German industrialists were suspended for the benefit of the German 
war machine. Iron and steel mills, machine shops, aluminum plants, 
chemical factories, linen and military cloth mills, and other industrial 
establishments for which materials were on hand or could be procured 
were set to work at capacity to make goods desired by Germany. At 
first a good part of the production was to meet German “reparation" 
demands, but in time tne Germans found that they could get better 
results by placing orders on a commercial basis. This greatly stimu- 
lated French industrial production, thereby increasing the burden on 
the limited stocks of coal. 

Coal distribution was therefore handled on a priority system, with 
first place going to industries and services of direct German military 
importance, second place to industries making goods on other German 
orders, and last place to enterprises serving tne French population. 

The reincorporation of Alsace-Lorraine in the Reich removed from 
French control some 6,000,000 tons of coal a year, but did not com- 
plicate the supply situation, for even before the war the East was 
consuming more coal than it produced. With its iron and steel 
furnaces working at capacity, the requirements of the East rose, 
rapidly, but they were met largely from local or German sources, 
rather than French. 

In the pre-war period approximately half the coal consumed in the 
East (not counting coal used at the mines) was of foreign origin, 
in part because Moselle coal, unless mixed with other types, was not 
suitable for special needs of the local mills, and in part because the 

g urchase of high-grade Ruhr coal enabled sale of Lorraine iron ore to 
ermany. The same barges that brought in the Ruhr coal carried 
back the French ore. In the period immediately following the sur- 
render, the Germans attempted to have the French increase ship- 
ments of coal from the North Basin to Alsace-Lorraine, in order to 
relieve the demands on Ruhr coal, but .this limited the coal supply 
for the northern French industries (also busy on German orders) and 
upset the established transportation pattern. Some French coal 
continued to go into Alsace-Lorraine and eventually some eastern 
coal also came into France, as in the past, but the total volume of 
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the border transactions (including some between northern France 
and Belgium) was inconsiderable. 

Until the end of 1942 the French African colonies constituted a 
burden on the French coal supply. They needed coal for their 
power, transportation, and industrial facilities, which were operated 
partly for the Afrika Korps and other German beneficiaries. More- 
over, the boats bringing back the vegetable oils and other African 
products desired by the Germans used considerable quantities of coal. 

The destruction of French rolling stock during the military opera- 
tions of 1940 and the removal thereafter of locomotives and even 
rails to central and eastern Europe reduced the railroad coal require- 
ments only slightly. What equipment remained was worked to 
capacity. Moreover, the steam locomotives that the Germans left 
in France were generally old, inefficient types (heavy coal consumers), 
and as they wore out their fuel consumption progressively increased. 

In addition to the rail and industrial requirements there were a 
variety of unusual coal demands caused by the occupation. For ex- 
ample, the Germans used French coal to heat the barracks and other 
living quarters for their military and civilian establishments in France. 
The occupant also required coal for cooking purposes, not only for 
the troops and missions, but also for the foreign workers brought in to 
build fortifications. The total requirements having high priority 
were so great that it was necessary in the early weeks of each year to 
close all industrial establishments that did not fall into the categories 
designated by the Nazis as essential. Such nonessential consumers 
and of course ordinary householders were at all times greatly restricted 
in their use of coal, gas, and electric power. 

The Vichy regime eariy attempted to relieve the coal situation by 
further expanding the hydroelectric power facilities. But the efforts 
were of little avail, for a series of dry summers reduced the amount 
of power available even from some of the existing plants. 

By the spring of 1944 the disruption of transportation by Allied 
bombing had created a series of supply crises in which at times even 
the most favored consumers w f cre left without fuel. Subsequent 
military operations further accentuated the critical transportation 
situation. 

Reorganization and Position of the Coal Industry Under 

Vichy 

reorganization of the industry 

Almost immediately after it came to pow'er, the Vichy government 
attempted to reorganize French industry in accordance with the 
German model. This required the dissolution of the existing em- 
ployer and worker associations and the reunion of employers by 
industrial groups under Comites d ’Organisation (organizing com- 
mittees). The Comites w*ere intended to be temporary agencies 
while detailed plans for the corporative state were being worked out. 
Until the so-called professional families of the new authoritarian 
economy could be built up, executive functions were vested in the 
organizing committees. Each Comite consisted of a chairman or 
director and some other representatives of the industry. Industries 
that were cartelized before the war usually had very small Comites, 
since little organizing was required. 
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The chairman of each Comite had supreme authority over his in- 
dustry, though he was expected to consult with his colleagues before 
making his decisions and these were subject to review by the Secretary- 
Minister of Industrial Pioduction, the chairman's superior officer in 
the industrial pyramid. 

The functions of the Comites initially were — 

The making of industry surveys and the planning of produc- 
tion. 

The organization of supply procurement to facilitate fulfilment 
of the production programs. 

The control of operations and competition and the ration- 
alization of industry. 

The preparation of price schedules for the approval of the 
national price commissioner. 

Although coal was a critical problem from the beginning of the 
war, it was not found necessary to set up the Comite d ’Organisation 
de l'lndustrie des Combustibles Mineraux Solides (Organizing Com- 
mittee for the Solid Mineral Fuels Industry) until November 9, 1940. 
Its members were Aime Lepercq, director-general of the Schneider- 
dominated Union Europeene Industrielle ct Financiero; Maximc 
Bucher, director-general of the Lons mining company; and Emile 
Marturer, director of the Blanzy mines. 

The membership of the fuel Comito was characteristic of those of 
other industries that had already been highly organized. Whereas 
businesses not previously cartelized had large Comites consisting of 
the outstanding men in the most important companies, industries 
such as coal had Comites whose members were of less than first rank, 
primarily persons of technical and financial training who had been 
accustomed to guarding the industries' interests. Bucher had been 
a member of the executive bureau of the dissolved Comito Central 
des Houilleres and Marturer had been president of the regional cartel 
organization in central France. 17 

Vichy also established an Office Central dc Repartition (Central 
Distribution Office) with numerous subsections to handle the alloca- 
tion of materials and products. The decisions of the Repartitcur 
of each Office were subject to review only by the Secretary-Minister 
of Industrial Production. In general, the Repartitcur of each industry 
was also director of the industry's Comite. In time the functions of 
the two agencies were largely fused, though their separate identities 
were maintained. 

After the war began the powers of the Comptoir des Vcntes, sales 
agency of the Comite Central des Houilleres (the coal cartel, described 
above) had been strengthened, giving it a semiofficial status. It was 
abolished with the Comite Central in August 1940. Almost immedi- 
ately, however, the Comptoir was reconstituted, and gradually both 
the solid fuel Comite and the fuel Oflicc de Repartition delegated 
their official functions to the rejuvenated cartel sales office. Such 
functions included the collection of data on all phases of the industry 
and the establishment of fuel prices. Thus, the sales office not only 

17 The predominance of men with financial experience as heads of the first Comitcs of the Important 
Industries is noticeable. Jules Aubrun of Lazarcl Frcres became din-ctor-gcneral of the Comito that oili- 
daily replaced the Comite des Forges, with Leon Dntini. Joan Dupuis, and Kucono Roy as his ofTicia! 
colleagues. The late Pierre Pucheu, dosely connected with the Hampic Worms, t»ecanic dircctor-Rcnerol 

of the machine industry. 
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set the prices but also provided the data used in determining the 
extent to which public subsidies should be provided for the coal 
companies'. 

Under the Vichy reorganization of the government, the Direction 
<les Mines and its field organization were placed under the new 
Secretary for Energy. 18 In 1939 the power of the Direction des ' 
Mines over the mining companies had been considerably enlarged, 
as a wartime measure. It had received authority to transfer men, 
machinery, and even equipment to the mines where they would be 
most efficiently used, if such transfers were necessary to the national 
defense. When, in 1940, Vichy vested this authority in the Comite 
d ’Organisation of the solid fuel industry, some delicate adjustments 
were necessary to prevent a disruption of the hitherto smooth relations 
between the Direction and the coal companies. 

As the situation was explained in 1942 by a former chief of the 
Direction, 1 ® “It is still the official administration that grants mining 
concessions and determines the closing or amalgamation of enter- 
prises. But it no longer exercises its rights without taking the 
advice of the Comite d ’Organisation.” He added that the Comite 
had “avoided interfering in the operation of enterprises, except by 
persuasion. Only in one or two limited cases have they asked the 
Government to requisition a mining concern in order to eject an 
undesirable owner and pot in a company in a better position.” 20 

POSITION OF THE COAL INDU8TRY UNDER VICHY 

After the initial period of confusion, the leaders of the coal industry 
rapidly accommodated themselves to the new system, though the 
German-inspired demands for detailed operational and financial 
reports were an annoyance. The situation was less satisfactory, 
however, to the promoters of the corporate state, who found that the 
emergency powers granted to the Comites had so strongly fortified 
the position of the coal and other important industries that it was 
extremely difficult to displace them with the Fascist corporations in 
which the industrialists would be subordinate to the politicians. 21 

The mining interests who had successfully defended large price 
increases by threatening a producer’s “sit-down” strike in 1936 were 
still able to command their own destinies during the German occupa- 
tion. Dividends were paid regularly. As is the custom in France, 
however, the dividends represented but a portion of actual operating 
profits. Substantial returns were retained in the mining corpora- 
tions by charging additions to reserves against current expenses. 
Thus liquid assets were accumulated which have been invested, as 
far as possible, in inflation-proof properties. 

The position of the coal companies under Vichy can be gaged by 
the criticism leveled at the solid fuel and other Comites by the pro- 

11 The first Secretary for Energy was Henry Lafond. a state engineer who had become prominent In tbe 
mining and other participations of the Banque de IT'nion Parisienne and of Banque Mlrabaud. 

11 Inspecteur-general Blum-Picard was removed from his post in deference to the Oerman racial preF 
ud ices and left France. 

,c Blum-Picard did not specify the criteria used in determining what constituted "desirability”; nor did 
he name the companies involved in the operations. 

*' A confused "law" of October 4. 1911. had laid the foundation for the corporate state. In an attempt 
to adapt the Fascist i»ttem to France, the industrial "contorntions” were to be called "professional faml* 
lies." The plan called for the vertical and horizontal organization of employers and workers by industry 
and region, with power spiralling downward from appointed leaders, each of whom was to have supremo 
authority for the layer below him while he himself was responsible to the leader at the layer above. The 
“law" of October 4, 1941, was never fully effectuated. 
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ponents of the corporate state. Lcs Nouveaux Temps, for example, 
on September 7, 1943, said that the Comites were “negators of private 
initiative, disloyal competitors of the industrialists and merchants 
who refused to accept their dictation. The most crying abuses aro 
cited in every region: Unjustified withdrawals of purchasing cards; 
unwarranted suppression of the right to manufacture; systematic 
refusal of raw materials, etc. Only rarely has the matter received 
judicial recognition. If it were possible for the courts to go to the 
bottom of things, how quickly it would be seen that they (the Comites) 
were the origin of scandalous fortunes and of many ruins.'' 

The mining interests are in an excellent position to profit from 
nearly any turn of economic events, particularly one involving infla- 
tion. Profits and the charges to expenses for plant depreciation have 
not been utilized to keep up a high state of operating efficiency in the 
mines and collieries but have been utilized to acquire equities in 
chemical, electric power, gas, and other enterprises. Even if the 
mines are nationalized, substantial sources of profit w ill still he under 
control of the mining corporations. Any compensation received for 
their mining properties, if sufficiently liquid, can be utilized for 
poet-war expansion or extension into new fields. 
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THE GERMAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Nature of the German Iron and Steel Industry 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The German iron and steel industry, with an annual capacity of 
approximately 25,000,000 metric tons of crude steel, is second only to 
that of the United States, and normally is the world’s most important 
exporter of steel products. 

The Treaty of Versailles deprived Germany of a considerable pro- 
portion of her supply of iron ore (Alsace-Lorraine) and of many 
important mills. In spite of this handicap, the industry was able to 
approximate 1913 production figures as early as 1929. This achieve- 
ment was made possible by a wholesale modernization and rationaliza- 
tion of existing plants, in part, with the aid of American loans under 
the terms of the Dawes and Young plans. Because the German 
economy could not absorb the increased product of this augmented 
industry, a very strong pressure to export at all costs was manifest 
throughout the period of the Weimar Republic. Soon after the rise of 
Hitler to power, rearmament took up the slack and exports were 
made, not because of the absence of domestic outlets, but primarily 
because of the continuing need for foreign exchange. 

B. LOCATION OF THE GERMAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Economic factors controlling the location of the iron and steel 
industry are, primarily, the location of suitable fuels in relation to 
iron ore and low-cost transportation, both to the point of assembly of 
the raw materials and for the distribution of end products. The two 

t reat coal fields — the Ruhr and Saar Basins, on the one hand, and the' 
ilesian coal fields, on the other — represent by far the largost iron and 
steel-producing areas. 

The Ruhr district, situated at the focal point of an excellent water- 
transport system, easily accessible to the great minette ore fields of 
France and overlying enormous high-grade coal deposits, at present 
accounts for about two-thirds of total German production. In 1937, 
the Ruhr accounted for about 70 percent; the Saar for 12.1 percent, 
and the rest of Germany, including Silesia, for about 18 percent of the 
total German output. This regional concentration has facilitated the 
organization of industrial combines and cartels. 

A regional break-down of German steel production for the period 
1929-36 is set forth in appendix II. From an examination of this 
appendix, it is apparent that the drop in the relative capacity and 
production of the Ruhr region (“Rhineland-Westplialia”) merely re- 
flects the reincorporation of the Saar in 1935. Actual production in 
the Ruhr increased sharply between 1934 and 1936. 

For the 12-month period ending July 31, 1939, German rolling mills 
and forges produced about 18,000,000 tons of finished and semi- 
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finished products. The discrepancy between this total and that for 
crude-steel production for the same period (about 25,000,000 metric 
tons) is accounted for by the scrap loss inherent in converting steel 
ingots into rolling-mill products. The detailed break-down of German 
rolling-mill production for this period, as shown by appendix III, indi- 
cates that shapes, forgings, plates, tubes, and wire were the more 
important products, measured by volume of production. 

C. PRESENT PATTERN OF GERMAN STEEL PRODUCTION 

Appendix TV sets forth the latest available pattern of German steel 
production, broken down by process used. Over half of all German 
steel is produced by the basic open-hearth process, while a little over 
40 percent is accounted for by the basic Bessemer (Thomas) process. 
The remainder of production is accounted for by foundries and electric 
furnaces, both of which processes are of secondary importance. 
Residue slag resulting from either the basic Bessemer or basic open- 
hearth process yields phosphate fertilizer of high quality, which is 
widely used in German agriculture. 

While it is cheaper to produce steel by the basic Bessemer process, 
the resultant product is inferior in quality to that produced in open- 
hearth converters. 

D. SOURCE8 OF RAW MATERIALS 

In 1938 Germany consumed more than 33,000,000 metric tons of 
iron ore, of which only 11,145,000 tons were produced domestically. 
The principal German deposits of iron ore are in the Siegerland,. 
Lahn-Dill, Peine-Salzgitter, and Bavarian districts. Most of these 
deposits are small, widely scattered, and in many cases remote from 
the coal fields. The German ore is generally lean, averaging less than 
45 percent iron after treatment. In contrast, the Swedish ores im- 
ported into Germany range from 58 to 72 percent iron and the Spanish 
ores from 48 to 58 percent. 

The most important sources of imported iron ore are Sweden, 
France, and Spam in that order. Normally Sweden supplies between 
40 and 50 percent of Germany's total iron ore imports. A summary of 
the sources of Germany’s ore supplies is shown in appendix V. 

The shift from the lean Lorraine ores to the rich Swedish and 
Spanish ores after 1925 has beer an important factor in revolutionizing 
German blast furnace practices. This shift has enabled fuel economies 
and greater output per furnace. As shown by appendix VI, there has 
been a progressive downward trend in the quantity of material con- 
sumed per ton of pig iron and of ferroalloys produced; these amounted 
to about 4.1 tons in 1913, 3.9 tons in 1923, and 3.5 tons in 1936. 

In contrast to the short supplies of iron ore, Germany has abundant 
resources of coal. German production of coking coal is normally 
sufficient not only to meet all domestic reauirements but also to 
provide an exportable surplus. The principal coal field is located in 
the Ruhr; others are found in the Saar, Silesia, and Saxony. 

On the other hand, Germany is deficient in manganese, necessary 
for the deoxidation of steel. The country must also import almost 
all other ferro-alloys and alloy materials, such as nickel, molybdenum, 
chrome, and tungsten. In recent years Germany has imported most 
of its tungsten from the Iberian Peninsula, most of its chrome from 
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Turkey, and most of its nickel and molybdenum from Scandinavia. 

Germany's iron and steel fabricating industry produced great 
auantities of industrial scrap as a byproduct of operations. However, 
sharply increasing demand after 1934 made it necessary to increase 
imports of this commodity. Scrap imports rose from 272,000 long 
tons in 1935 to 549,000 tons in 1937. 


E. FOREIGN TRADE 

In pre-war years the German iron and steel industry was dependent 
upon export trade for a large share of its market. Between 1929 and 

1933 the industry exported about half of its total production; after 

1934 this percentage dropped to about 25 percent, largely because of 
the demands of the rearmament program. 

In 1936, the last year for which accurate country-destination sta- 
tistics on German steel exports are available, Germany exported a 
total of almost 4,000,000 net tons of steel products. As shown by 
appendix VII, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain were Germany’s best European customers; while Brazil, 
China, and India provided the principal non-European markets. 
Germany accounted for the bulk of the steel imports of Bulgaria, 
Greece, Hungary, and Spain; and supplied from one-third to one-half 
of the import requirements of Italy, the Baltic States, and Rumania. 

In terms of value, Germany’s principal export products were shapes 
and rods, plates and sheets, and tubes and pipes, in that order. 

Ownership 


A. THE LEADING GERMAN IRON AND 8TEEL COMBINES 

Large industrial units have always been a characteristic of German 
heavy industry. After the World War and the subsequent inflation 
these large vertical combines became fewer in number and larger in 
size. The peak of concentration was reached in 1926 when several 
large combines, representing more than half of all German iron and 
steel capacity at the time, merged to form a supercombine, the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke. In 1929, 3 firms out of 26 accounted for 68.8 
percent of all German pig-iron production; 4 out of 49, for 68.3 percent 
of crude steel; 3 out of 59, for 55.8 percent of rolling-mill products. 

These large combines are also of significance in industries other 
than iron and steel. They produce almost three-quarters of the 
German long-distance gas supply, are very important in the cement 
industry, and own most of the large coal mines in Germany. Because 
of their ownership of important brown-coal deposits, from which the 
bulk of German electric power is produced, the iron and steel combines 
play a leading role in the German electric power industry. Also, 
many of the recently built plants producing synthetic petroleum from 
coal arc subsidiaries of iron and steel combines. In 1943 it was esti- 
mated that no less than 70 percent of total German coal production 
(in bituminous coal equivalents) were controlled by iron and steel 
combines. 

Several of these so-called iron and steel combines are even more 
important as fabricators, making armaments, machines, motors, and 
machine tools. For example, Friedrich Krupp Gusstahlfabrik at 
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and tiie Grusonwerk A. G. at Magdeburg are primarily fabri- 
cators. The Krupp combine consumes almost all of its considerable 
Bteel production m its subsequent operations. Another important 
fabricator is Gutehoffnungshiitte A. V., which controls the following 
large machine builders: (a) Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg 
(M. A. N.)’ (6) Maschinenfabrik Esslingen; (c) Zahnraderfabrik 
Augsburg. The Hoesch combine controls Maschinenfabrik Deutsch- 
land. Humboldt-Deutz Motoren, in itself a large combine, is owned 
by Klockner Werke, and the Flick combine controls Linke-Hoffman 
A. G., Breslau. Rheinmetall Borsig A. G., Dusseldorf, is part of the 
Hermann Gdring combine. 

The relative importance of the leading German iron and steel com- 
bines, based upon 1943 iron and steel capacity, is set forth in appendix 
IX. Vereinigte Stahl werke alone accounts for about 40 percent of 
German steel production; and the following 12 firms are responsible 
for more than 90 percent of the total German output: 


1. Vereinigte Stahl werke A. G. f Dttsseldorf. 

2. Krupp, A. G., Essen. 

3. GutenhoffnungshQtte A. V., Oberhaueen. 

4. K16ckner-Werke, Duisburg. 

5. Hoesch-K61n-Neuessen A. G., Dortmund. 

6. Hermann Gdringswerke. 

7. Mannesmann Rohren A. G., DQsseldorf. 

8. Flick, K. G., Berlin. 

9. Ballestrem Combine (including Vereinigte Obcrschlesische Hilt ten werke), 

Gleiwitz. 

10. RSchlingBche Werke, V6lklingen. 

11. Otto Wolff Eisengrosshandlung, Cologne. 

12. Ilseder Hutte. 


B. GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

At present the German state exercises effective control over an 
important segment of the iron and steel industry through direct 
ownership of large blocks of shares in important combines. This 
control extends to more than 50 percent of Germany’s total steel pro- 
ducing capacity. In addition, the state has worked very closely with 
other combines, especially those important in the manufacture of 
munitions, through direct subsidies and research grants. The Krupp, 
Flick, ana Mannesmann combines are outstanding examples of this 
kind of relationship. 

The German Reich owns controlling blocks of shares in the A. G. 
Roichsw'erke Hermann Goring, Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., and 
Ilseder Hutte A. G. 

1. A. O. Reichswtrke Hermann Ooring . — This combine was founded 
by the Nazi state in 1937 for the purpose of exploiting low-grade do- 
mestic ore in the Salzgitter district. With the triumph of German 
arms, the combine expanded greatly through the acquisition of val- 
uable properties in conquered territories. The German state thus 
projected its economic domination in this and other fields beyond the 
oorders of Germany. The enterprises of the combine incorporated in 
greater Germany alone were capitalized at about 2.2 billion rciohs- 
marks in 1941. All the voting stock is vested in the Reich. The 
annual crude steel capacity of these enterprises is about 2 million 
metric tons, or approximately 8 percent of the total German steel- 
making capacity. 
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Although the properties of the combine are vast and widespread, 
control is centralized in one holding company, the A. G. Reichswerke 
Hermann Goring, and its three subsidiary holding and operating com- 
panies (1) Reichswerke A. G. fur Bergbau und Huttenbetriebe, Her- 
mann Goring (mining and steel making), (2) Reichswerke A. G. fur 
Waffcn und Machinenbau, Hermann Goring (armaments and ma- 
chinery), and (3) Reichswerke A. F. far Binnenschiffahrt, Hermann 
Goring (inland transportation). 

The most important holdings of the Goring combine in Germany 
itself are the iron mines and steel works of Salzgitter, the quality steel 
armament plants of Rheinmetall Borsig at Berlin and Dusseldorf, 
and the Luitpoldhutte in Bavaria. 

Salzgitter operations were undertaken only as part of the effort to 
attain national economic self-sufficiency. The steel produced at this 
plant is of such poor quality that the Nazis themselves have operated 
it only intermittently. Vereinigte Stahlwerke owned the Salzgitter 
ore fields for many years but deemed them unsuitable for the manufac- 
ture of marketable steel. 

2. Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. 0 ., Dusseldorf . — This combine is the 
most important steel producer in Europe and second only to the 
United States Steel Corporation in the world. It has an annual capac- 
ity of almost 10 million metric tons or approximtely 40 percent of the 
total German steel-making capacity. 

On March 4, 1932, the Bruning government bought the controlling 
interest in the combine from Friedrich Flick, who had secured it in 
1930. Thus, the largest steel combine in Germany was under state 
control when Hitler took over the Government a year later. In keep- 
ing with the alleged Nazi policy of “ reprivatization,” Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke was reprivatized, the process taking place between 1933 and 
1935. The capital of Gelsenkirchner Borgwerke, the largest constit- 
uent member of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, was increased to a point 
where the Reich's holdings in that company amounted to less than a 
majority. 1 The Reich remained, however, by far the largest stock- 
holder in the combine through its ownership of Gelsenkirchner and 
other stock. 

In 1936, the shares of Vereinigte Stahlwerke were distributed ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Percent of total Vereinigte Stahlwerke share capital 


Holder: 

1. The German Reich (directly or indirectly) 25 

2. The Thvssen group 14 

3. Rheinische Stahlwerke (I. G. Far ben) 12 

4. The Otto Wolff combine 9 

5. Gutchoffnungehlitte 6 

6. Small diffused holdings in the hands of the public 34 

Total 100 


The holdings of the Reich were again increased by the confiscation 
of the Thyssen holdings after the flight of Fritz Thyssen in 1939. 
Thus, the Reich may now control as much as 39 percent of the stock 
of the Steel Trust. 

3. Ilseder Hutte A. 0. f Peine . — The combine, in which the German 
Reich has a holding of 26 percent, owns the only important high-grade 

« Before the reshuffling, the Reich held 150 million marks out of a total of 250 million marks of Qelsen- 
klrcbner shares. Gelsenkirchner, In turn, held 250 million out of a total of 800 million Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
shares, and 1 of Its subsidiaries held another 213 million marks worth of V. 8. shares. 
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ore deposit in Germany. While small by comparison with a few of 
the Ruhr giants, its capacity of 700,000 tons of high-grade steel per 
annum compares favorably with that of mills in almost anyotner 
section of Europe. In addition, the Reich owns 100 percent of shares 
of Ilse Bergbau, which provides coal for Ilseder Hutto. 

C. RELATION BETWEEN LEADERSHIP OF THE IRON AND 8TEEL COMBINES 

AND THE NAZI PARTY 

While no iron and steel combine as such is the property of the Nazi 
Party, per se, many of the owners and managers of these combines 
have been either party members, supporters, or beneficiaries. In 1932 
Hitler was introduced to the Ruhr magnates at the Industrialists’ 
Club in Dusseldorf bv Geheimrat Kirdorff, of the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke. Krupp and Thyssen were among the most important early 
contributors to the Nazi Party, and continued to support it later on. 
In some cases the steel combines furnished arms to Hitler’s followers. 1 

Among the present leaders of the German iron and steel industry 
may be found some of the most ardent Nazi supporters in all Germany. 
A partial list of these would include Wilhelm Zangen, of Mannesmann; 
Krupp von Bolden und Halbach and Loesscr, of Krupp; Hermann 
Rdchling, of the Rochlingshe Werke; Pocnsgen and Voegler, of 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke; and Friedrich Flick, of Flick K. G. These 
men hold leading positions in the powerful quasi-govemmental control 
agencies, such as the Reichsvereinigung Ei9en and the Eisen und 
Stahl Gemeinschaft, further consolidating the dominant position of 
these few combines in the industry. Their companies have been 
the beneficiaries of industrial pillage in occupied countries, and have 
benefited from “aryanization” and reprivatization within Germany. 

Integration of the Continental Iron and Steel Industry into 

the Germany War Economy 

Whether conquered, neutral, or ally, almost every country in Europe 
is contributing to the German war machine in a predominantly one- 
sided arrangement. German methods of exploiting the resources of 
other nations have been very flexible. In the realm of heavy in- 
dustry, the Nazi economic programs have integrated the steel indus- 
tries of the several European countries into one huge tributary iron 
and steel industry. The result is a flow of finished steel products into 
the Nazi war machine. 

At present, every iron and steel works in German-dominated 
Europe which is permitted to operate is working on German orders, 
whether the Germans have taken possession of the plant or have per- 
mitted the old management to continue. The Nazis determine how 
much of a specific plant’s capacity to use or whether to close it entirely 
and divert the raw materials and manpower to a more efficient mill or 
one making a better grade of steel. 

The patterns of expansion and exploitation fall into three main 
categories: 

1. The integration of industries into the state-owned Hermann 
Goering Works, a prime example of business piracy and exploita- 
tion. 

* 8enate Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, Pt. 5, PP. 1198-1190; pt. 12, pp. 2783, 2800. 
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extensive expansion in its corporate, territorial, and functional struc- 
ture. On July 7, 1939, a holding company was created, the A. G. 
Reichswerke “Hermann Goering, ” with a stock capital of 100 million 
reichsmarks completely state owned. The holding company seems 
to have been formed primarily as a means of controlling the participa- 
tions obtained by the Goenng Works in the well-known Austrian 
Veitscher Magnesite Works and the Czechoslovak Vitkovice Iron 
and Steel Works. 

According to the German press, however, the purpose of this move 
was the broader one of concentrating in the new company all holdings 
of the Reich in the iron-producing industry, as well as the holdings of 
the companies controlled by the Reichswerke A. G. fuer Erzbergbau 
und Eisenhuetten “Hermann Goering” in the iron fabricating and 
river shipping fields. The latter company was thereby supposed to 
resume its original function as a producer of iron and steel. 

Continuing expansion of the Goering interests at home and abroad 
resulted in January 1941 in a further drastic reorganization of the 
Goering combine. A new form of organization was. created, con- 
sisting of a central holding corporation serving to coordinate three 
distinct holding and operating corporations. The top holding cor- 
poration continued to be A. G. Reichswerke “Hermann Goering”; its 
capital, however, was raised from 100 to 250 million reichsmarks. 
The largest of the three holding-operating corporations controlled by 
top corporation comprised mining and iron and steel enterprises; this 
holding-operating corporation was called Reichswerke A. G. fuer 
Bergbau und Huettcnbetriebe “Hermann Goering,” and had a capital 
stock of 560 million reichsmarks, and reserves of 118 million reichs- 
marks. The second corporation integrated armaments and machinery 
works under the name of Reichswerke A. G. fuer Waffcn und Mas- 
chinenbau “Hermann Goering” with a capital stock amounting to 
80 million reichsmarks, and reserves of 13 H million reichsmarks. In 
the smallest corporation — Reichswerke A. G. fuer BinnenschifTahrt 
“Hermann Goering” — were concentrated all the Goering transporta- 
tion interests. The stock capital and reserves of this corporation 
amounted to 12X and lift million reichsmarks, respectively. 

Importance of the Hermann Goering Works 

By 1941 the enterprises of the Goering Works incorporated in 
Germany alone reportedly accounted for a capital stock of at least 
2.2 billion reichsmarks, or roughly 1 billion dollars at the then current 
official rate of exchange. Of this sum, 1.7 billion reiclismarks repre- 
sented the share capital of the combine's German mining, iron produc- 
tion, and refining companies. The over-all importance of the Goering 
Works in Germany may be judged by the fact that in 1941 its capital 
stock constituted some 10 percent of the total share capital of all 
German mining, iron, and steel companies. 

The Goering combine now far outranks I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke. It constitutes, in fact, the most extensive 
vertical combine in European heavy industry, employing at least 
600,000 persons. Its interests cover many of the most important iron 
and coal mines, iron and steel mills, armament factories, shipping, 
building and trading coiporations of Nazi Europe, from Norway to 
Rumania. The extent of its acquisitions and its importance in Euro- 
74241 — 45— pt. 8 7 
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pean mining, heavy industry, and essential enterprises is suggested 
Dy the following figures indicating the percentage of output or capacity 
controlled by the Goering combine in some major fields: 

Nearly 100 percent of Austrian iron and steel production. 

Nearly 100 percent of Rumanian iron and steel production. 

Nearly 100 percent of Yugoslavian copper production. 

Nearly 80 percent of Sudentenland lignite output. 

More than 50 percent of Czechoslovakian iron and steel pro- 
duction. 

More than 50 percent of Polish iron and steel production. 

More than 50 percent of Danubian shipping. 

A more detailed account of the power and ramifications of the 
Goering combine in Axis Europe will be found in appendix A, which 
lists 128 companies and properties clearly owned or controlled, in 
whole of in part, by the combine. 

The list of controlled enterprises includes many notable names in 
European industry and commerce. Best known of all is perhaps the 
Skoda Works of Czechoslovakia.* These works constituted one of the 
major armament centers of Europe, producing such varied products as 
airplanes, automobiles, tanks, locomotives, and explosives. They 
have become one of the mainstays of the Wehrmacht, especially after 
the bombing of the German armament factories which were located 
nearer the air bases of England. 

Another valuable addition to the Goering arsenal was the Ceeko- 
slovcnska Zbrojovka. This company, with its 10 branches, specialized 
in almost every type of armament.' These included military binocu- 
lars, aviation cameras, artillery range finders, helmets, heavy anti- 
tank machine guns, airplanes, and submarines. The company also 
produced automobiles and ships. 

The largest single iron and steel corporation outside Germany, 
Vitkovice Mines, Iron and Steel Works of Czechoslovakia, has also 
been taken over by the Goering combine. This company produced 
yearly over 3,000,000 tons of coal, 1,000,000 tons of coke, 750,000 
tons of pig iron, and 800,000 tons of steel. It owned iron mines as 
far away as Sweden, and had its own shipping facilities for the trans- 
port of these ores. In Czechoslovakian economy, it occupied a 
position comparable to that of the United States Steel Corporation in 
the United States. 

Occupying a similar position in Austria to that held by the 
Vitkovice Works in Czechoslovakia is the Alpine Mon tan, another 
member of the Goering combine. This company provided practically 
all of the iron and steel needed by Austria. In 1939 its mines produced 
3,000,000 tons of iron are; its coal output amounted to 2,000,000 tons, 
and its foundries turned out 400,000 tons of pig iron and 400,000 tons 
of steel. 

In Poland, the combine acquired, through a special subsidiary, 
at least 33 percent of the Polish hard-coal mines. In Yugoslavia, 
the combine obtained one-third ownership of the largest copper mines 
in Europe, the Bor Mines, which account for 44 percent of the annual 
copper output of all Axis Europe. 
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l be ' ar £ est firms in heavy industry, the Reschitza 
R^Jehit 6 _ Mala f 1 J ™ n Works, were incorporated into the combine 

,V^ ^ l Pr ° d t UC r d . ttnnU f lly 1° Percent of Roumania’s commercial 
iron 80 percent of its steel, and 100 percent of its blast-furnace coke 

^iE faCtUred DOt 0nly ^ and Steel > but anns, m a Stil 0 ; 

In order to assure control of transportation, vital to the functioning 

indu - 9 , try ’ t J ie , con 2, bme to obtain an adequate shipping 
fleet^ Acquisition of the Erste Donau DampfschiffahrtsgesellscLft 
^. V ' enna £ ave the the dominant position in Danuffi 

piff'l, f com P an y not only had had the largest fleet on the 
Danube but also various shipping subsidiaries in Bulgaria and else 
where, and the largest inland shipyard of Europe, located at Budapest. 

Techniques and Legal Basis Used in the Expansion op the 

uoering Combine 

On Jidy 2 3 l 93 7, eight days after the original Goering Works were 
established, Marshal .Goering bestowed on the Goering Works the 
benefits of the March 29, 1935, law authorizing the con.Tcnmation of 
land for the purposes of the Reich’s defense forces. This grant of 
power enabled him to announce the compulsory amalgamating of the 
Salptter mining properties into the Goering empire Tims as 
early as 1937 the Goenng Works were placed in a position to exercS 

o„Tp« “i* A? Rrich CB““ d0mai ” in Amcrica ' “ d alm ° 8t 

thf r<?e 3 rin^ a Tr <>re a 8eD te ^ ce stating that their enterprises belong to 
r n G n “ g , Konzern and that the A. G. Reichswerkc “Hermann 

£wi g «ef A! ^ “ h fi °, ldjD , g c ,° m Pa n y for them. On the basis of this 
««”*lf i 1, t Hf bp ? efits - of tbe 1 , 935 expropriation law were extended 
to the branch enterpnses of the Goering Combine. AccoJdSv 

“? i' pin , e M . onta n A. G. in Austria, and the Sudeten- 
aendische Treibstoffwerke in the Sudetenland were permitted to 
lodge large claims against private real estate and immovables 
. 1 be phartpr 1 Provision was also the basis for allowing subsidiaries 
to offset profits made in one area or sector of their activity against 
osses incurred in another area or different field of activity K 
the losses resulting from the operation of the Salzgitter niines were 
coverecl out of the abundant earnings of Rheinmetall-Borsig. 

evJrhiinr^e 0 ^ 1116 iS ,u n A °i greatest industrial empires 
ever built The major methods devised and used to achieve this 
swift development have been the following- 
1. Direct investment by the Reich .— Examples of this are— 

Go^ig^rWOTk”! Berii* i” 1937-38 ta the 

JtVSSSSt rei ' 1 '™ al ' k - in 1939 in the Goering 

• I 50 "^bon reichsmarks between 1939 and 
1941 in the A. G. Reichswerke “Hermann Goering.” 
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2. Transfer of Reich property to the Ooering Combine. — This transfer 
has been effected usually in exchange for such assets as H. Goering 
Works shares, or for cash. Examples of such transfers are: 

(а) The transfer by the VIAG, the Reich's leading industrial 
holding company, of its shares in the Rheinmetall-Borsig, A. G., 
Duesseldorf, one of the leading metallurgical concerns of Ger- 
many, and of its shares in large Austrian industrial firms con- 
trolled by the leading Austrian bank, the Creditanstalt Bankuerein 
of Vienna, a majority of whose stock VIAG had acquired. 

(б) The transfer by the Haupttreuhandstelle Ost, the official 
German Property Custodian Bureau for Eastern Europe, of 
various Polish properties acquired by the Reich to the Goering 
subsidiary in Poland. 

3. Transfer of property by subordinate German state organizations . — 
An example of this is the turning over of Luitpold Foundries in 
Amberg to the Goering Iron Works by the Bavarian state-owned 
Berg-Huetten-und Salzwerke A. G. 

4. Forced investment by private firms in the Goering combine. — The 
only known instance of this is the investment by all of the iron and 
steel companies of Germany of 95 million reichmarks in the Goering 
Iron Works in 1938. 

5. Exchange of Properties. — The most notable example of this. is the 
acquisition by the Goering Iron Works of some valuable coal mines 
of the Flick combine in exchange for a coal mine in Saxony. 

6. Confiscation of State property. — For example,’ in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. 

7. Confiscation or exvropriation of private property without compen- 
sation. — Examples of this are — 

(а) The Thysscn G. m. b. H., one of the most important heavy 
industry combines of Germany. 

(б) Properties held by Jews, taken over on various grounds, 
usually that of “aryanization.” The instances of Baron Roth- 
schild in Austria, the Petschek family in Czechoslovakia, the 
Malaxa Works in Rumania, and the Preussengrube A. B. of 
German Upper Silesia, are the most notable. 

(c) Properties of Polish citizens in the Polish territories in- 
corporated into Germany, in cases where the owners had (1) fled, 
(2) acquired the property since September 1, 1939, (3) settlea 
after October 1, 1918, in areas which had belonged to the pre-1914 
Reich, or (4) owned property required in the public interest, 
particularly in the defense of the Reich or in the strengthening 
of German residents or settlers. 

8. Purchase of private property through a grant of shares in the 
Goering combine. — The Salzgitter mining rights of Vereinigte Stahl- 
wereke, Ilseder Huctte were acquired in this way. 

9. Outright purchase of property at par or above par. — Examples of 
such purchase are the: 

(а) Rheinmetall-Borsig of Germany. 

(б) Steyr-Daimler-Puch, A. G., of Austria. 

(c) Steirische Gusstahlwerke, A. G., of Austria. 

(d) Simmering Maschinen-und Waggonbaufabrik, A. G., of 
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Austria. 

( e ) Mines de Bor of Yugoslavia. 
if) Alpine Montan, A. G., of Austria. 

10. Direct administration , as trustee and manager on behalj oj the 
Reich . — Such administration has been assumed, for example, over: 

(а) De Wendel smelting works in Lorraine. 

(б) Union de Consommateurs in Lorraine. 

( c ) Dunderland Iron Ore Mines in Norway. 

Appendix A 

Companies and properties controlled by A. G. Reichsxcerke “ Hermann Goering ” 





Approxi- 


Nwnf of company or proparty 

Location 

Nature of enter- 
prise 

mate date 
of acquisi- 
tion or 
founding 

Control 

GBKMANY 

3 A. O. Relchswerke “H. 

o. M » 

Berlin 

Holding company. 

1939 

Founded by tha 

Reich. 

OfM Uii ••• •••••••••• 

2. Relchswerke A, O. fuar 


Holding and oper- 
ating company. 

1939 

Founded by "H. 
O." 

Berg baa und Hoetten- 


betriebe "H. O.” 

2. Relchswerke A. O. foer 
Erzbergbau und Etoen- 

do 

do ... 

1937 

Foun.led by tha 
Reich. 


• • • • • WW rn m m m m mmmmmmmm 

buetten "H. O." 




Founded by "H 
O." 

4. Reiohswerke A. O. foer 


do 

1939 

WafTen und Maschtnao- 
bau "H. 0. M 





6. Relchswerke A. O. fuer 
Binnenscblffahrt "H. 

0.” 

6. Wobnungs A. O. der 
Relchswerke “H. O." 

.....do... .......... 

do 

• • • • • ww •■■*■••••••• • 

1941 

Do. 



Braunschweig 

Building 

1937 

Do. 



7. Benrbau A. O. to 8alx- 
gitter vormals Anton 

8alxfUtar 

Building and min* | 

1937 

Owned. 


Lng machinery, i 

Kakv. 

8. NeRr. Ua A. O.. 

..... do. ...... ...... 

Building.. 

1937 

I>o. 

0. Diabas-Steinbroeche Neu- 

Hart Mountains.. 

Oravel pits 

1938 

Do. 

werk A. O. 



10. Rbelnmetail-Borslc A. O.*. 
11 Etooi und Metall A. 0.... 

Duesseklorf 

Arms and machin- 

1938 

Majority stock 

held. 

Minority stock 
held by subsid- 


ery. 

Iron and steel 

1938 



trading. 

12 . Vertriebegead tech aft m. b. 
H. der Relchswerke 

Berlin 

Tradine 

1938 

iary. 

Founded Jby M H. 
G." 



"H. O." 





13. Oewerkschaft Klsensteln- 

Pegnitx 

Iron ore. 

1938 

Full control. 

teebe * * Kleiner* 




Johannes." 

14. PrfMutranffnihe A. O 

Upper Silesia 

Coal.. 

1939 

Majority stock 
held by subsid- 




15. Bergbau A. O. Ewald* 

Herten, West- 

<lo 

1939 

iary. 

Majority stock 

Koenig Ludwig. 

phalia. 

Muelhclm-Rubr. . 


owned. 

16. Rheinlsch-Westfaellscbe 

Holding company 

1910 

Full cxjutrol. 

Industrie* Betelllgungs 
A. O. 





17. Ferngasgesellschaft der 

Relchswerke "H. Cl." 

18. Braunkohlen A. O. "Ver* 

ehiaglueck Meuselwltt. 

Braunschweig 

Gas company..... 

1940 

Founded by "H 

Mmalcilf 

Coal 

1940 

<i." 

Majority stock- 
owned. 

s* a iwiia. s0# ... 


19. Sehleslsche Dampfer- 

Hamburg 

Shipping 

1941 


Compagnle-Bernner- 
Lioyd A. 0. 

20. Bayertscher Lloyd Schif- 
fahrts A. O. 

Rftffensbur? 

| do 

1940 

Majority stock 

owned. \ 

O**"*"** 


21. Bergwerksverwaltung 
Klein R ossein O. m. b. 

Saarbruecken 

Management and 

1942 

Founded by "II 


const ruction of 


O." 

H. der Relchswerke "H. 
G." 


mines. 



* "Hermann Ooertng.’* 





• No. 10 either owns or has considerable holdings in Nos. 11 and 125. 
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Appendix A — Continued 


Companies and properties controlled by A. G. Reichsxcerke 11 Hermann Goering” — Con. 





Approil- 


Name of company or proi*erty 

I -oca t Ion 

Nature of enter- 
prise 

mate date 
of acquisi- 
tion or 

Control 




founding 


OERMANT— continued 





22. Salzgitter quarries * 

Heinemanns 

Stone 

1938 

Owned. 

23. Salzgitter mines and ore 

Hohe. 

Bad Salzgitter 

Iron ore. . 

1937 

Do. 

fields.* 


24. Kalkwerke Walhalla * 

Regensburg 

Lime 

1938 

Do. 

25. Luitnoldhuelte * 

2ft. Stahlwerke Braunschweig 
O. m. b. II. 4 

Amberg. .....1 

Iron and steel 

1938 

Do. 

Brunswick . . 

.....do........ ... 

Founded by “H. 

O." 




27. Deutsche Bergwerks und 
Iluettenhau O. m. h. II. 

Berlin 

Construction 


Do. 




28. Buchtal A. O. Keramische 

Oeslau, near Co- 

Fireproof mate- 


Do. 

Betriebe der Relchs- 
werke "H. O." 

burg. 

rials. 



29. Mines of Harpener Berg- 
bau A. Q.» 

Dortmund, Reck- 

Coal 


Owned. 

linghausen, Es- 
sen, etc. 





30. Orossdeutsche Cmsled- 


Ilouslng 

1939 

Founded by “H. 

or 

lungsgcscllschafl. 




AUSTRIA 





31. Wohnungs A. O. der 
Roichsw erke -II. O./' 

Linz 

Building 

1938 

Founded by "H. 

o. M 




Linz. 





32. Steyr* Dalm ler- Puch A. 

Steyr A Gnu 

Arms and machin- 

1938 

Majority stock 

CL* 


ery. 


held. 

33. “Chromag” A. O. fuer 
Werkzeug und Mctoll- 

II inch berg... 

.... do ....J 

1938 

Owned by subsid- 
iary. 



Industrie 





84. Stelrlsche Guscstahlwerke 

Vienna 

Iron and steel ..... 

1938 

Owned. 

A. O. 

35. Vertrlebs O. in. b. II. der 

.....do 

Trading ' 

1938 

Founded by “H. 

Relchswerke "H. G." 




o. ,# 

3fl. Vellseher Magncsitwcrke 
A. O. 

do 

Magnesite 

1939 






37. Relchawerke A. O. Alpine 
Mon tan betriebe "II. 

Linz 

Iron ore 

1939 

Merger by "H. 




or 

O." Linz.* 





38. Flscn-und Stahl A .O 

Vienna 

L'nilnlaoli 

Trading 

1939 

1939 


ow. r.wnw crz a . u. .......... 

ivrvigiuen 

iron uiiu sicci ..... 

jvmjoriiy mock 

held by subsid- 





iary. 

40. Orax-Koeflaeher Eisen- 

Graz.. ............ 

Railroad and coal. 

1939 

Do. 

bahn*und Bergbau 
Oesellsehaft. 





41. Ban A. O. Negrelll i 

Vienna 

Building 

1939 

Do. 

42. Stahl und Tempersu«s A. 
O. vormals Fischer- 

do .. 

Iron and steel 

1939 

Majority stock 
held. 


Tralsen. 





43. Erste Donnu Pampfschif- 
fahrtsgcselbohaft* 

do 

Shipping 

1940 

Owned by subsid- 




iary. 

44. PchlfTsworft Linz A.O 1 

Linz 

Shipbuilding .... 

1939 

Owned. 

45. Omulpol Handels A.O... 1 

Vienna 

Trading 

1941 

Founded by "II. 

4ft. 8lmmerlng-Orat-Pniiker 

do 

Arms and machin- 

1941 

O." 

Merger by "H. 

or 

A. O. fuer Ma«chinen- 


ery. 


K easel -und >\ aggonbau. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





47. Vltkovice hornl a hutnl 

Mornvska Os- 

Iron and steel 

1939 

Management and 

teilrztvo. 

trava. 



minority stock 
held. 

48. "Ruda” Bergbau-und 

Bratislava 

Iron ore , 

1941 

Founded by "H. 

or 

11 net ten betriebe A. O.* 




49. Cechoslovakische Oder- 

Praha 

Shipping ^ 

1939 

Controlling stock 

SchlfTahrts A. O. 

1 


held by subsidi- 
ary. 

I 


> Properties as distinguished from companies. 

4 No. 2ft either owns or has considerable holdings in Nos. 100. 101. and 102. 

• No. 32 either owns or has considerable holdings in Nos. 33 and 87. 

• No. 37 either owns or has considerable holdings in Nos. 38. 49. 40. and 41. 

1 No. 43 either owns or has considerable holdings in Nos. 44, 115, 116, 117, 118. and 123. 

• Founded out of Slovakian properties of No. 47. 
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Appendix A — Continued 

Companies and properties controlled by A. G. Reichswerke “ Hermann Goering ” — Con. 


Name of company or property 

Location 

Nature of enter- 
prise 

Czechoslovakia— continued 

60. Kromj)ocher Kupferwerke 

51. A.d.Tormals8kodawerke 
In PDsen. 

62. Omni po 1 A. G.., 

Kromneehv 

CoDDer 

Pll»n <it£ 

Arms and ma- 
chinery. 

Trading 

Praha 

53. Akrtova sploecnost pro 
automobilovy prumysl 
(“A8AP”). 

64. Novak * Jahn A. O. foer 
Maschinen und Brueck- 
enbau. 

55. "Avia” (A. O. foer Fhif- 

ceugbau). 

56. Konstruktiva A. O. foer 

8trassenbau. 

67. Ceakoslovenska Zbrojovka 
A. 9. (Bruenn W alien - 
werke A. O.). 

58. “Montania” banaka a 
hntna v. o. spot. 

60. Erste Bruenner Maschi- 
nen- Fabriks-Gesell- 
achaft. 

60. Bruenn-Koenlgafelder 

Maschincn-und Wag- 
gon- Fabr Iks. A. O. 

61. "OeflE” A. O. fuer Indus- 

trlelle Anlagen. 

62. Sudeten laendlsche Berg- 

bau A. O. 

63. Nordboehmlscbe Kohlen- 

werksgesellschaft. 

64. Brucher Kohlen werke A. 

Pllsen, Mlada, 
Boleslav. 

Praha 

Arms and ma- 
chinery. 

Atmlanea 

* 11IW«« •«••••••••• 

Sathllce 

Arms and ma- 
chinery. 

Road oonsti \ctlon. 

Arms and ma- 
chinery. 

Iron ore, Iron, cop- 
per. and chemi- 
cals. 

Arms and ma- 
chinery. 

..do.. 

Praha 

Brno 

RmtUlATi 

Brno 


Praha, Brno 

. do 

Bruex . 

• • • • • 'a v • • • •••«•••• • 

Coal 

.....do............ 


Tepllts-Schoenau. 

R n w*r 

• • • • • • • • ••••••••• 

O. 

65. Bruezer Kohlen berg bau 
Gesellachaft. 

36. Boehmlsche Handels- 
gosellscbaft. 

67. Vcrolnigte Britannia Koh- 

len werke A. G. 

68. Zieditx-Habersplrker 

Braun und Glanxkobl- 
engeworkschaft. 

60. Duxer Kohlengceellachaft 
auf Aktlen. 

70. A. O. Orube “Minerva,’' 

Braex. 

71. A. O. Grube “Poaeldon,” 

- • • • • • • • ••••••••• 

do 

Praha 

• • • • • va v • • • • 

_ . do • . 

8eeetadtl, etc... 

• • • • • ^ • • •••••••••• 

• • • • • • ■•••••••••• 

Karbbad 

• • • • • • • •••••••••• 

Teplitr-Schoenau. 

RniCT 

m m m m m dO . • •••••••■• • 

do 

do...... 

do............ 

Bruex. 

72. Wenzels Brauokohlen- 

werke.* 

73. Dreielnigkeits Gewerk- 

schaft • 

74. Johan-Xepomuk Braun - 

kohlengewerkschaft.* 

75. Mines of Berg Direktion 

Bruex.* 

76. BrauQkohlen A. O . 


do.... 


do. ........... 


• .do. _ 

Bruex 

• • • • • ^ • • •••••••••• 

do 

Praha 

do 

77. Weatboehmlscher Berg- 

bau Aktlen-Vereln. 

78. Egerlaender Erx berg bau 

G. m. b. H. 

do 

Hard coal 

Schlagen wald 

Tin and wolfram 
ores. 



Appro xi- 
mate dale 
of acquisi- 
tion or 
founding 


1941 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 

1939 


Control 


Owned bp subsidi- 
ary. 

Full control. 

Fall oontrol 
through subsidl- 

Full 7 control by 
subsidiary. 

Majority control 
by subsidiaries. 

Majority control 
hold by subsidi- 
ary. 


Important minor- 
ity holdings. 

Owned by subsidl 
ary. 

Management and 
large holdings. 

Majority stock 
hold by subsidl- 

"k 

Full control. 


1939 

1940 

1939 

1939 


Owned by subsidl- 

FuTi control 
through subsidi- 
ary. 

Owned by subsidl- 

%o. 


1940 


Full control. 


1940 

1940 


Controlling stock 
held by subsid- 
iary. 

Full control. 


1940 

1940 


Full control by 
subsidiary. 

Do. 


1940 

1940 


Owned by sub- 
sidiary. 

Do. 


1910 


Do. 


1939 


Do. 


1940 

1941 

1939 


Large block of 
stock held by sub- 
sidiary. 

Founded by 
"H. O” and 
Krupp. 


• Properties as distinguished from oom panics. 

Note. — I n the following, “bolda” means “either owns or has considerable holdings In”: No. 47 holds No. 
49; 48 bolds 60; 61 holds 52, 63, 64, 55, 56, 57. 85, 86. 108, 119; 57 holds .5x. 104. 105. 100. 1 12. 113; 59 holds 60, 61, 
111. 126; 62 holds 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77; 80 holds 1 U- nr, bolds 107. 1 10. 
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Appendix A — Continued 


Companies and properties controlled by A. G. Reichstcerke “Hermann Goering ” — Con. 





Approzi- 


Name of company or property 

Location 

Nature of enter- 
prise 

mate date 
of acquisi- 
tion or 

Control 




founding 


Czechoslovakia — continued 





79. 8udotenlaendlsehe Trcib- 

Bruer 

Synthetic oil re- 

1039 

Founded by 

stoffwerke A. O. 


finery. 


"H. a." 

80. Poldihuctte A. O . 

K lad no, and Ko- 

Arms, machinery, 
and coal. 

1039 

Management, and 


motau. 

minority stock 
held. 



81. Cechoslovakische Donau- 

Bratislava 

Shipping 

1939 


schifTahrts A. G. 




82. Podbrezova hanska a hut- 

Podbrexova 

Iron ore and iron.. 

1939 

Majority stock 

ni A. 8. 




held. 

83. Steinkohlen-Bergbau 

Moravla-Silesia ... 

Hard coal 

1040 

Large minority 

Orlau Lazy A. O. 


stock held. 

84. Handlovaer Kohlenberg- 
bau A. O. 

Bratislava 

Coal 

1041 

Controlling stock 



held by sub- 
sidiary. 



POLAND 





85. Polnische Skoda Oes. 

Warsaw 

Trading 

1039 

Full control by sub- 

m. b. 11. 




sidiary. 

86. "Polnische Bkodowerke" 

. do ..... . _ 

Arms and ma- 

1930 

Do. 

A. a. 


chinery. 

87. State Arms Factories *• 

R adorn and War- 

Anns and muni- 

1930 

Owned by sub- 


saw. 

tions. 


sidiary. 

88. Borgwerksverwaltunr- 
Oberschlesien O. m. b. R . 

Kattowitt 

Holding company. 

1040 

Founded by "H. 



O." 

der Relchswerke 

"H. O." •• 





80. Mines of Wspolnata 

do 

Coal and iron 

1040 

Owned by sub- 

Intereaow 8. A. *• 




sidiary. 

90. Skarbofenne, 8. A 

Cborxow. etc 

Cod 

1040 

Do. 

91. Hybnickio Gwarectwo 
Weglowe. 

Pasow, Radlin, 

Bard coni 

1040 

Do. 

etc. 




02. Czernltzer Stelnkohlen- 


.... do 

1040 

Do. 

ln*rg A. O. 





03. Mines at Oehrigen and 
8osniUa.** 

Oehrlgen and 
Sosnltia. 

Coal 

1040 

Do. 


04. Brzeszcze State Coal 

Brzeszcze ........ 

Hard coal 

1040 

Do. 

Mine.** 



96, Rohenlohewerke *• 

Welnowice... 

. do 

1040 

I>o. 

06. Stelnkohlen Ocwcrkschaft 

Kattowitz 

Coal 

1042 

Do. 

Charlotte.** 





07. Petachek-und Hohenlohe *« 

T esc hen ...... 

Coal and zinc 1 

1040 

Do. 

98. Frledlander und Gun- 

do 

do 

1040 

Do. 

man.** 





99. Zinc Mines: Neue Helene 

Beuthen and 

Zinc 

1040 

Do. 

& Bnoaowitc.** 

Tamowltz. 




100. Tow. Stnrakowickich 

8taracbowicc 

Iron and steel 

1040 

Full control by 

Zakl. 




subsidiary. 

101. Stalowa Wola 

Stalowa Wola 

U'or.mr 

do 1 

,| n 

1940 

1040 

Do. 

Do. 

iuz. s.nki. iron «v 

Steel Works. 

»» arsaw 


103. Spolka OoruUro-Htitnirza 

Trinec and 

do | 

1041 

Half ownership. 

Trinec A Kurvmna. 

Karvlnna. 



. ROl'M ASIA 





104. Vrinele de fler si TJomenl- 

Resita, Iluciirestl 

Iron, steel, arm*, 
and machinery. 

1040 

Management, and 

lie din Itcsita S. A.'» 



minority stock 
held. 

105. "Astra" 8. A. R. Prima 

Arad. 

Anus and ma- 

1 1040 

Minority stock 

Fabrtm Romnna «le va- 


chinery. 

held by subsid- 

gonne si motoare. 




iaries. 

106. Vrinele mctnltirgin- Copva 

Bucurestl 

do. 

1930 

Do. 

Mica si Cugir, 8. A. It. 




107. Industrui Aeronautical Ro- 

Brasov 

do 

1040 

I)o. 

nuiim. 8. A. 

108. Vrinele Melalurgice in 
Ploestl 8. A. H. 

Ploestl 

do 

1W9 

Maioritv stock 



held by subsid- 





iaries. 

100. Malaga Knnzern **.. 

Rucuresti . . 

' do 

1041 

Management and 



half stock held. 


*• Properties as distinguished from companies. 

“ No. 88 either owns or has considerable holdings in Nos. 14, 80, 90, 01, 02, 93, 04, 05, 06, 07, 06, 00. 
** No. 104 either owns or has considerable holdings in Nos. 105 and 106. 

11 No. 100 either owns or has considerable holdings in No. 105. 
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Appinn A — Continued 


C omp mn i e M end prvp e rkm cmtfruBed fry A. O. Reichwerke “Hermann Goering ” — Con. 


Non #C company ov property 

Location 

Nature of enter- 
prise 

Approxi- 
mate date 
of acquisi- 
tion or 
founding 

Control 

book amia — continued 





110. Snnttoreie Navale din Gal- 

Oalati 

Shipbuilding 

1940 


atl of 4 *8. R. D.” 8. A. 

1 U. “Petrol Block” 

Bocmesti 

Petroleum . . 

1939 

Minority stock 

held by subsld- 

4« 




111. Exjrtoatarea, “Fkrola”, 8. 

112. Prims Fabrics Metalur- 

fifls Romans 8. A. 

rMKrom”). 

114. Forja Poldl, L A. R. a. a. r. 

do.. 

Rolled and drawn 


• 

1 

ij 

Bocoreatl. Brasov 
Bocoreeti 

metals. 

Arms and ma- 
chinery. 

1939 

1939 

lngs by subsid- 
iary. 

Large minority 
stock held by 
subsidiary. 

M inority stock 

■UlfOABY 
115 Rrblffswrvft M 

RtldoHMi 

RhlnhtiflrilnF 

1939 

1939 

held by subsid- 
iary. 

Owned by subsid- 
iary. 

Majority stock 

held by subsid- 
iary. 

Owned by subsid- 
iary. 

Do. 

110. PAca-Baranyaer Bteinkoh- i 

DUUB^CtH , •••••••• 

P6os 

Hard ooal 

lenberxhau A. O. 

117. Fnenfklrchener Kohlen- 

Fuenfklrcben .... 

. .do . 

1939 

werke der Erste Donaa 
Dam pfochi ffahrtsgeeells- 

chaft. «« 

118. M oh Acs Fuenfkirchener 

MohAcs . 

• 

Railroad..........! 

1939 

Elaenbahn. 1 * 



• TTJ006LAVIA 

119. Yngo Skoda A. O 

Beograd 

Trading . 

1939 

Owned by subsidi- 
ary. 

Founded by "If. 
G/'and Krupp. 

Minority stock 
held. 

Majority stock 
held by subsidi- 
ary. 

120. Yngochrom A. O 

Rabrovo, Trnovo, 
and Presovo. 
Bor 

Chromium ore.... 

1940 

121. Compagnle Fraocalse des 
Mines de Bor »•. 

122 Drina Minins Co Ltd 

CoDDer ore 

1941 

Llubovie 

L*ad and sine ore.. 

1941 

BULOABlA 


123. "Dunav” Koenigllch Bul- 
garlsche Schiflahrta A. O. 

Sofia 

Shipping _ 

1939 

Owned by subsidi- 
ary. 



NOBWAT 

124. Dnnderland Iron Ore Co.. 
Ltd. 

Nord Rana ....... 

Iron ore 

1940 

Management. 



THB HKTHEBLANDS 
125 De Werkinotv 

A (Tj C T p rf I Q r r I 

Machinery and lo- 
comotives. 

1942 

1939 

Minority stock 
held by subsidi- 
ary. 

Owned by subsidi- 
ary. 

120. N. V. Turbo A. O.. 

a mjvciunui *•••••• 

.....do. ........... 

FBAlfCB 



127. Union des Consomme* 
tears de Prodults Metal* 
hirgiqaeset Industrials. 
i« Lea Petits Fils de Francois 

Hagoodaoge 

FT A V & D F 6 * M 0 • 


1941 

1941 

Trusteeship. 

Do. 

Wendel et Cle. 

yeovre. 





** Properties u distinguished from companies. 
u No. 121 either owns or has considerable holdings In No. 122. 
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Appendix B. — Companies and properties allegedly controlled by A. G. Rcichswerks 
11 Hermann Goering ” but for u'hich evidence is not conclusive at this tim* 


Country 

Name of company or property 

Location 

Nature of enterprise 

Germany 

Groasdeutschc Schactbou und Tie!- 

Mulhclm-Ruhr 

Mining company. 
Iron and steel. 

Austria . 

!*ohf O. m. b. H. 

knrrtncrische Risen und Stahlwerke 



A. O. 

Verclnlgte Wddstein Neudorfer Ton- ] 

Fger I 

Czechoslovakia 

werke A. O. 

Ferdinands Nordhahn 

Moravska-Ostra- 

Coal. 


Metall werke F. A. Lange A. O. 

va. 

Gruenthal 


Optikotechnn. spot. s. n. o 

Prerov 

Opt ical goods. 
W ire and cable. 


“Kahlo" Aktienkabel und Draht- 1 

Kind no 


seilfahrik. 

"Union" Portland-Zemont-fnbrlks A. 

Bratislava. . 

Cement. 

Rumania. . 

O. 

Rumaenteh- Deutsche A.O.fuorEis- 

Bucuresti .... 

Managing company. 
Iron and steel. 


enmdustrie und-handel. 

Uzinelc Metalurgice Unite Titan, 

do 

• 

Nad rag. Calan. S. A. R. 
"Unio" S. A 



"Romloc" 8. A 

Brasov ' 

Railroad rolling stock. 


Intcrprindcrilc Mrtnlurgiee David 
OoldenlM<nr, Fll, 8. A. 

" Vtilrnn" Noun xorictate n atelloerclor > 

liralla 


Ilucurestl 

Machinery. 


‘Tndustrla Flenilul" 

Plocstl. 

Repairing machinery. 
Oil wells. 

Magnesite. 

Hungary 

General oil Wells 

Magnesit- Industrie A. tl 

do 

Itudaprst . 

Greece 

Stefnn Knock Movhltirn-fahrlk A. <1 
< ireck mine 

do - . 

M trhlnery. 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia r*> W..rks. Ltd 

Lnknvne and 

8odB. 


krontiM-he FltiM-achlfTnhrt A.O,, 

T u*l a. 

A gram .... 

Slitpping. 

Road building. 

Bulgarin 

Itond building company . . 



Compagnir 1 r lit. .u . M lit) • do 

Laid a Yana. 

fltevr-Skoda 



Sofia 

Trading. 

Sweden 

\ 1 1 k « * \ tee Iron M Im x 


Iron ore. 

Belgium . 

Sol vny Tru'd ... 

Ilmifrlf 

Soda and Plate glass. 
Wartime industries. 

Baltic. Union of So- 

Goering Werke Im Often 


viet Socialist Re- 
publics and other 
eastern Kurn|iean 
territories 

Brrg-und Hurt ten wcrks-Oi-sclischnft 

• •••••••••••A ••••••• 

Mining and smelting. 


"Osl m. b. II. 



Penetration of European industry . — Although the Goering Works 
had been originally founded for the purpose of filling a gap in Ger- 
many’s wartime self-sufficiency, it soon expanded into many other 
fields (some only incidentally related to the production of steel), and 
took on all of the characteristics of a vertical trust. It acquired many 
companies, not all of which formed valuable supplements to an already 
existing organic structure. Rapid expansion was made possible by 
the succession of German conquests after 1938. The Goering concern 
turned from the exploitation of domestic ore deposits to the much 
more profitable task of taking over large parts of the heavy industries 
of the conquered nations. 

Austria.— One month after the conquest of Austria the Goering con- 
cern established a branch at Linz on the Danube. Within a short 
time it had acquired control of the extensive properties of the Austrian 
state, and had taken over the Rothschild holdings. 

In this maimer it acquired a virtual monopoly on all Austrian heavy 
industry. Its loot included Steyr-Daimler-Puch A. G., the leading 
automobile manufacturer in Austria and an important armaments 
producer; Simmering-Graz-Pauker Werke A. G., 3 the leading auto- 
motive and machine-building combine in the country; Steirische Gus- 


* This property was sold to the Kloeckner combine in 1M3. There are also reports that Steyr-Daimler- 
Puch has been sold to the public. 
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stahlwerke A. G .; 4 a producer of special steels; Veitscher Magnesite 
A. G., the most important magnesite mining company in Europe; 
and the Alpine Montangesellschaft A. G., which accounted for 90 


percent of total Austrian steel production. 

Since 1924, Vercinigte Stahlwcrke had held 56 percent of the Alpine 
shares. In March 1939 the Goering concern bought up this holding 
which, added to the 30 percent minority it already held, gave it com- 

S lete control of Alpine. In August 1939 Alpine was merged with the 
roering subsidiary at Linz under the name of Alpine Montanaktien- 
gesellschaft “Hermann Goering,” Linz. Plans were made for exploit- 
ing the Erzberg (ore mountain), which Alpine owned, by building a 
new plant for steel production at Linz, and devoting Alpine's plant at 
Donawitz to special steels. While the Linz plant, with a projected 


capacity of 1,000,000 tons per annum, has already produced consider- 
able quantities of coke and pig iron, the latest reports indicate that 
the converters and rolling mills are not yet in operation. 

When Goering took over Alpine, the capital of the new amalga- 


mated company was raised from 60,000,000 Austrian schillings to 
160,000,000 reichsmarks, and was further increased to 180,000,000 
marks in 1941. In 1924, Alpine Montan had issued $5,000,000 worth 
of bonds in the United States, of which more than $4,000,000 are still 
unpaid. 

Czechoslovakia . — In Czechoslovakia, the Hermann Goering Works 
took over most of the heavy industry of the country. The most im- 
portant lignite mines of northern Czechoslovakia, part of which had 
belonged to the Czech state, w r ere either confiscated outright or pur- 
chased at a low' figure under duress, and then amalgamated into the 
Sudetenlaendische Bergbau A. G. under the joint control of VIAG 
(Rcich-owned holding company), and the Goering concern. Using 
these lignite mines as a raw-material base, Hermann Goering next set 
up the Sudetenlaendische Treibstoffwerke A. G. at Bruex, one of the 
largest synthetic oil plants in the entire Reich. 6 

The concern's richest hauls were in the fields of armament and 
heavy industry. Since 1920, 77 percent of the share capital of 
the Bruenn (Brno) Woffcnwerke A. G. 6 had belonged to the Czech 
state, and the rest to the Skoda Works. Skoda in turn was con- 
trolled by a French-Czech combine, in which Schneider-Creusot, 
through its Union Europeenne, held 45 percent of the share capital. 
After the Munich Pact, Schneider-Creusot sold his shares to the Czech 
Government, thus escaping the financial loss w hich followed the Nazi 
conquest of Czechoslovakia. 7 Since the Czech state had majority 


holdings in both Skoda and Brno, it was an easy matter for the 
Goering Works to take over after the occupation of Bo 
As early as May 1939. members of the board of directors of tho 


V* Lilly I/UU1U V/* UUlyl-LVlU V/* LUU 

Goering group appeared on the board of the Skoda Works. When a 
protectorate was set up in Bohemia, the Quisling government of the 
protectorate took control of the state-owned companies from the 
defunct Czech state, and gave them to the Goering Works in trustee- 

• In 1M3, the Goering combine increased the capital of Stelrische Qusstahlwcrke from 5 to 10 million 

marks. 

• Reports differ as to whether this plant has commenced operations or is still In the project stage. 

• The Ciech name for this company Is Zbroiovka. 

1 A British loan was made available to the Ctech Government so that Schneider could be paid. 
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ship. When the Goering concern was reorganized in December 1940, 
these newly acquired works were specifically designated as belonging 
to the combine. Another rich prize was the Vitkovice Works, a large 
vertically integrated concern employing more than 50,000 workers. 
The firm owned ore mines in Sweden and Slovakia and 5 blast furnaces, 
2 steel works, and a large rolling mill. 

The Allied Insurance Co., a British company owned by the Roths- 
childs, held full control of Vitkovice. The holdings were in the form 
of “Kuxe” because Vitkovice was incorporated as a mining company, 8 
with a total participation of 100 “Kuxe.” Hence, although the 
Goering Works took over and operated Vitkovice they have not been 
able to acquire title, which to this date resides in the British holding 
company. In this case, Goering’s possession was outright robbery, 
unmitigated by the slightest hint of German legalistic “correctness.” 

Early in 1939, the protectorate government passed a law requiring 
that at least three-quarters of the management of any company in 
the protectorate must be composed either of Germans or of citizens 
of the country. The attempts by this means to bring the British- 
owned Vitkovice completely into German hands have been inter- 
rupted by the war and its plants are now held in “trusteeship.” 

Rumania . — Rumania offers a striking example of German penetra- 
tion of the economy of an ally with the aid of its own Government. 
The two most important companies in Rumanian heavy industry are 
the Resita Iron Works and N. Malaxa & Co., accounting between 
them for more than 90 percent of Rumanian steel production, 90 per- 
cent of coke production, and 100 percent of locomotive manufacture. 

Resita, by far the more important of the two, had until 1936 been 
jointly owned by the Rumanian industrialists, Max and Edgar Ausnit, 
and the British Vickers combine. In that year, Ceskslovcnska 
Zbrojovka (Bruenn Waffenwerkc) took over the Vickers holdings, but 
the British firm retained some influence through the holdings of “Cepi” 
(Companie Europecnne des Participations Indus trielles), which repre- 
sented the Ausnit and Vickers interests. In 1938 these shareholders, 
together with the Malaxa Co., another important shareholder, con- 
cluded a syndicate agreement whereby all three shareholders deposited 
their shares with the Westminister Bank in London. 

In November 1939 the Rumanian Government issued a decree 
invalidating the syndicate a^eement. In order to enforce the disso- 
lution, the shares deposited in London were declared invalid and the 
companies were compelled to issue duplicates. The decree purport- 
edly was aimed at ending foreign influence in Rumanian heavy 
industry. With the elimination of Vickers after the outbreak of war, 
and the ousting of the Ausnits as non-Aryans, Bruenn Waffcnwerke 
became majority holder of the new trust. By the summer of 1940, 
Albert Goering, a nephew of Hermann, and Guido Schmidt, the 
Austrian Quisling, haa become members of the board of directors of 
Resita as representatives of the Goering concern. 

Malaxa is better known for locomotive manufacture and metals 
fabrication than as a steel producer. The history of this company is 
largely the story of its founder and president, Nicolai Malaxa, who 
possessed great influence during King Carol’s reign. Between 1936 
and 1940 Malaxa attempted to achieve a virtual monopoly of Ru- 

• Under continental law, a mining company (which oft*n also smelted and refined ore) was called a "Go- 
werkschaft” and bad a special form of corporate organization. Its share* consist of either 100 or 1,000 share* 
called "Kuxe.” 
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mani&D heavy industry by buying into the Resita Works. Although 
he managed to purchase considerable stock, he was not able to oust 
the majority shareholders in Resita, Max and Edgar Ausnit. In 1940 
Max Ausnit was arrested by the Carol government, purportedly at 
the instigation of Nicolai Malaxa, and remained in custody until 
1942, when there were rumors of his release by General Antonescu. 

In 1940 Malaxa helped finance the abortive Iron Guard Revolution. 
After Antonescu came to power in January 1941, Malaxa tried 
unsuccessfully to ingratiate himself with the new regime. In Febru- 
ary 1941 the Antonescu government confiscated all the Malaxa’s 
holdings. The Rumanian Government nationalized the Malaxa 
concern and leased the works to the Rumaenisch-Deutsche Eisen- 
industrie und Handels. The Malaxa plants were actually managed 
by technicians from the Goering Works until late in 1943. 

The Rumaenisch-Deutsche Eisenindustrie und Handels A. G., with 
the Goering concern and the Rumanian Government participating 
equally, had been founded in 1940. This joint ownership established 
Nazi control over Rumanian heavy industry inasmuch as the 
Rumanian Government does not have equal voice or bargaining 
power. 

A decree passed late in 1942 compelled Resita to change its bylaws 
so that it held only registered shares (i. e., the duplicates issued for 
the shares deposited in London in 1938; see third paragraph under 
“Rumania 0 , above). Furthermore, Resita was permitted to sell 
these registered shares only to “ethnic 0 Rumanians (Rumanian 
citizens of Rumanian nationality). As in all other Rumanian com- 
panies, at least 60 percent of share capital must be held by such 
“ethnics. 0 In addition, a state commissioner was to supervise all 
activities of Resita. This decree is, in effect, a bill of attainder against 
one company and is actually called the Lex Resita. , 

Another casualty of Nazi penetration was the Ausnits’ personal 
cartel. The sales organization for all of the Ausnit holdings in 
Rumanian heavy industry was the Socomet S. A. R., with head- 
quarters at Bucharest. As a result of “Aryanization, 0 this organi- 
zation, which included the Resita Works and Titan-Nadrag, came 
to an end in April 1940, after an existence of more than 10 years. 
While Socomet had represented over 80 percent of Rumanian heavy 
industry at the time of its formation, this large percentage declined 
after other enterprises, notably Malaxa, gained in importance. 

Within the past year certain events have obscured the patterns 
of control exercised by the Germans in Rumania. First, there were 
reports that the German representatives had withdrawn from the 
Rumaenisch-Deutsche Eisenindustrie and that Guido Schmidt of the 
Goering Works, had resigned from the board of directors of the 
Resita Works. Later in the year the Rumaenisch-Deutsche Eisen- 
industrie was actually dissolved. Even before its dissolution, the 
lease it held on the Malaxa concern was ordered canceled, as was the 
1941 decree which had expropriated Nicolai Malaxa. At present 
it appears that the Malaxa combine will be operated by another 
mixed company in which the Rumanian Government and Nicolai 
Malaxa himself will each hold a half interest. 

Poland . — In 1940 the Goering Works was awarded trusteeship of 
valuable Polish iron, steel, and coal companies by the Hauptreu- 
handstelle Ost, the agency set up to acquire Polish properties and 
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distribute them to German combines in trusteeship. The most 
important of the properties awarded are the steel mill at Stalowa 
Wola and the coal and ore properties owned by the Petschek and 
Friedlander interests in the Teschen area. A special holding com- 
pany, Bergwerkswerwaltung Oberschlesien G. m. b. H. der Reichs- 
werke “Hermann Goering ,, was set up at Kattowitz in 1940 for the 
purpose of holding and operating Goering’s mining interests in 
Poland. 

Western Europe . — In France and the Low Countries the Goering 
Works acquired few holdings. The claims of the privately ownea 
German steel companies to their pre-1919 holdings were recognized, 
and Goeiing's acquisitions consisted primarily of the mining property 
previously belonging to the de Wendel interests in Lorraine. This 
property, together with the important Hagandingen Works of the 
Thyssen concern, was taken over in trusteeship. 

In Belgium, Rhcihmetall-Borsig, a Goering subsidiary, took over 
the armament-making plants of John Cockerill, and Vereinigte 
Stahl werke, the operation of the company's steel works and rolling 
mills. 

Dominant personalities oj the coneem . — The leaders of the Goering 
combine represent a new order of industrialists; very few members 
of its staff or management have come from the long-established iron 
and steel companies, nor have they enjoyed outstanding reputations 
in other lines of business. 

An examination of the membership of the board of trustees of the 
three operating-holding companies of the Goering Works reveals the 
community of interest between the rulers of the State and the rulers 
of heavy industry. On the board of the Mining & Steel Works Co. 
are the Undersecretary of the Prussian State Ministry, representatives 
of the Ministries of Economics and Finance, and one of the highest 
officials of the Speer Ministry. On the board of the Shipping Co. 
was the Prime Minister of Bavaria.® How much Hermann Goering 
himself has to do with the firm is not readily ascertainable. How- 
ever, Albert Goering, reported to be liis nephew, has been active in 
the firm's operation in Czechoslovakia, and more especially, in 
Roumania. Paul Pleiger, general manager of the Mining & Steel 
Works Co., is chairman of tlic Reich Association for Coal. Since the 
Goering concern is the largest coal-mining company in the Reich, 
the importance of this connection is apparent. Prior to 1937, Pleiger 
was head of a medium-sized machine-tool concern. Paul Koerner is 
chairman of the holding company, and also of the Mining & Steel 
Works Co. Since February 1943, he lias reported directly to Her- 
mann Goering himself and is considered the latter’s personal repre- 
sentative. ifellmuth Roenert, general director of the Armaments & 
Machinery Co. and director general of the holding company, is one 
of the most influential men in the entire Goering enterprise. More- 
over, he was one of the few men who came to the Goering Works ns a 
recognized business leader, having previously been an executive with 
Busch-Jaeger Luedenscheider Metallwerke A. G., with which he still 
retains his connections. William Voss, manager of the Armaments 
& Machinery Co., is chairman of the board of Skoda and of Rhein- 

• There have been reports In the Oerman press that Siebert, who held the position, died recently. 
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metall-Borsig, and held a similar position in Steycr-Daimler-Puch 
until it was sold by the combine. 

Conclusions . — It is doubtful whether the Hermann Goering Works 
as at present constituted, can be considered a “company” or a “com- 
bine” as these terms are currently understood. Neither Salzgittcr 
nor Linz can be run at a profit; both require huge subsidies and can 
be justified only on grounds of economic autarchy. In peacetime 
they will not be able to compete with the better-situated Ruhr firms. 

At present, the Goering concern mostly resembles a huge state- 
owned holding company for the properties of victims of Nazi looting. 
Traditional concepts of profit or loss have little bearing in a discus- 
sion of this combine, which does not even possess title to some of its 
most important holdings — holdings which are much greater than the 
mills built at Salzgitter and Linz. Since expansion of plant in 
occupied countries is paid for out of the occupation charges, it has 
been possible for the Goering combine greatly to increase, without 
German financing, the military potential of the expanded Reich. 
The Hermann Goering Works has become a gigantic smithy for 
forging the weapons of the Reich. Production has been organized, 
as in a vertical trust, from the ore through the final delivery of rifles, 
armor plate, and tanks. Operations of newly acquired coal mines 
are subordinated to the needs of the Hermann Goering steel works. 
Lignite mines serve plants producing synthetic gasoline. In sum, 
the “combine" is the personification of Nazi aggression and exploita- 
tion. 

EXPANSION OF PRIVATELY OWNED GERMAN CONCERNS 

While the Hermann Goering Works doubtless acquired more steel 
mills, coking plants, and coal mines than any other German company, 
the aggregate penetration on the part of the privately owned German 
steel combines was considerable. The chief areas of penetration, 
although by no means the only ones, of the private combines aro 
Lorraine, Luxembourg, Poland, and Belgium. After the first threo 
regions were annexed to the Reich, a systematic Germanization of 
industry took place. In most cases, German firms which had owned 
properties in these regions prior to 1919 were permitted to repossess 
them. 

Poland . — Although the Goering Works took over several Polish 
coal and steel properties, other important holdings were taken over 
by private concerns. Ballestrem recovered its 52-percent interest in 
Oberschlesische Friedenshuette A. G., at Kattowitz, which it had 
been obliged to sell to the Polish Government in 1919. Ballestrem 
also acquired a majority holding in Fcrrum A. G. at Kattowitz, 
which, in turn, controlled two machinery companies and had a 
minority holding in a locomotive-manufacturing concern. 

The largest Polish concern, Wapolnota Interesow, which in peace- 
time accounted for about 34 percent of Polish production, has been 
divided between two private firms, Krupp A. G. and Roechlingsehes 
Eisenwerk G. m. b. H. The Polish combine was a holding company 
set up to administer five German plants acquired after 1919, xluta 
Batory (Bismarckhuette), Huta Florian (Flavahuettc), Huta Laura 
(Laurahuette), Huta Pilsudski (Koenigslmettc), and Huta Silesia 
(Silesiahuette). The aggregate annual capacity of the five plants is 
estimated at 540,000 metric tons. 
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After the conquest of Poland the country was divided into two 
administrative areas. One area, consisting of Upper Silesia, the 
Warthegau, Pomorze, and Danzig, was incorporated into the Reich 
and a systematic Nazification of industry and trade followed. The 
other, called the Government General, is treated as an occupied area. 
In the annexed area, all plants were placed under the administration 
of the Hauptreuhandstelle Ost, which in turn gave them, either in 
trusteeship or outright, to individual German companies. Most of 
the former Polish iron and steel mills and coal properties are in the 
annexed area. 

In the Government General, the steel plants are administered by a 
syndicate called the Eisenhuettegemeinschaft Ost G. m. b. H. (Iron 
Works Association East, Inc.) with headquarters at Cracow. This 
syndicate, founded in 1941, is sole sales agent for the products of the 
companies which it administers, and sells only to designated whole- 
salers and warehousemen. The syndicate is under the control of a 
board of trustees on which are represented the Economic Department 
of the Government General (the supervisors of the Reich armament 
program), and the Central Office for Government Orders. 

There have been cases where the facilities of specific companies in 
the Government General were made available to private concerns 
through lease contracts. Thus, Vereinigte Oberschlesische Huetten- 
werke A. G. leased the Vereinigte Maschinen-Kessel und Wagon- 
fabriken in Cracow from its trustees. 

Austria. — Although most of the iron and steel industry of Austria 
was absorbed by the Goering Works, private firms also participated 
in the penetration. In 1939, the Vereinigte Oberschlesische Huetten- 
werkc acquired the Payerbacher Eisengewerkschaft of Wiener- 
Neustadt. According to one report the Kapfenberg plant of Gebrue- 
der Boehler. high-grade steel manufacturers, was taken over by Ver- 
einigte Stahlwerke in 1940, but another report states that Boehler has 
been permitted to retain its independence and has even acquired an 
arms plant. 

In 1943, Kloeckner acquired from the Goering Works three-quarters 
of the stock of Simmering-Graz-Pauker A. G., important manufacturer 
of machinery, boilers, and railroad cars. The company was added to 
the other iron and steel fabricating plants controlled by the Kloeckner 
subsidiary, Locckncr-Deutz, A. G. Simmering had lost money under 
Goering management, and the German press notes that considerable 
additional capital will be required to put the firm on a solid foundation. 

Mannesmann has taken over Tranzl A. G. of Vienna, a manufac- 
turer of steel tubes. 

Czechoslovakia . — In taking over the Bohemian Discount Bank, the 
Dresdner Bank acquired control of the famous Poldihuette steel 
works, formerly under the financial control of the discount bank 
through its affiliate, the Zivnostenska Bank. It is not known as yet 
if this valuable property (Poldihuette) has subsequently been turned 
over to a German steel company. Before the war, Mannesmann, to- 
gether with the Zivnostenska Bank, had a substantial interest in the 
Prague Iron Co. The Zivnostenska Bank was permitted to retain 
formal independence after it has relinquished certain of its industrial 
holdings, exclusive of the Prague Iron Co., which increased its capital 
in 1939 and doubled it again in 1940. There have been reports of a 
recent merger of Poldihuette and the Prague Iron Co., with the 
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Dresdner Bank, Zivnostenska, and Mannesmann pooling their 
interests. 

The Netherlands . — In 1941, the Vereinigte Stahlwerke acquired the 
shares of both the Dutch Government and of the city of Amsterdam 
in Nederlandsehe Hoogovens en Staalfabrieken at Ijmuiden, thus 
acquiring a controlling interest. Prior to the Nazi conquest the Hoo- 
govens had held 20,000,000 shares in Vereinigte Stahlwerke; while the 
Dutch continue to hold the shares, relationships between the two 
concerns have necessarily changed. Van Vlissingcn, of Hoogovens, 
and also a member of the board of Vereinigte Stahlwerke for many 
years, is one of the foremost Dutch collaborationists. 

Belgium . — Relatively few Belgian firms have been taken over by 
German combines, principally because the majority of Belgian mills 
are small and produce only Thomas steel. 

For a number of years prior to the conquest of Belgium, Otto Wolff, 
Cologne, had had an informal sales agreement with Ougree-Marihaye, 
by far the most important Belgian steel producer. In 1940 the two 
companies, under the leadership of Wolff, formed an export firm called 
Wolff-Ougree A. G., with its main offices in Cologne. According to 
one source, Ougree, with Baron de Lannoy as president, collaborated 
with the Germans, but retained its corporate independence. Another 
report states that Ougree-Marihaye was taken over by Wolff, and 
assimilated into the German steel cartel. Ougree-Marihaye con- 
trolled half the open-hearth capacity and a third of the electric-steel 
capacity in Belgium. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke took over the Belgian Phoenix Works, one 
of the most important producers of galvanized sheets in Europe, and 
entered into an arrangement with John Cockerill, Belgium's other 
important open-hearth steel producer, whereby it obtained the use of 
that plant's steel-making facilities. Cockerill s armament works were 
placed under the jurisdiction of Rhcinmetal-Borsig, part of the Her- 
mann Goering Concern. A different source, while mentioning Borsig's 
participation in the armament division of John Cockerill, makes no 
mention of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke arrangements. 

Because Germany itself had redundant Thomas-steel capacity, and 
because of the susceptibility of Belgium to air attack, the Germans, 
instead of expanding steel production after the conquest of the coun- 
try, drastically reduced operations with a view to saving raw materials 
and releasing manpower. 

In 1939 Belgium was able to process about 3.000,000 tons of do- 
mestically-produced steel. In 1942, this production declined to 
1,000,000 tons because of a shortage of blast-furnace coke. The latest 
estimates (January 1943) indicate that the Belgian works were pro- 
ducing 112,000 tons of crude steel monthly, as compared to the 
325,000-ton monthly average of 1937! It is not improbable that 
Germany is operating all of Belgium's limited open-hearth and electric- 
steel capacity, while neglecting the Thomas steel facilities. 

In 1940, “Cosibel,” the pre-war sales syndicate, was replaced by 
“Sybelac” (Syndicat Beige de l’Acier) a much more powerful organi- 
zation. Not only sales, but also production, standardization, ami 
raw-material supply are under the jurisdiction and control of Sybclac. 

Luxembourg . — The iron and steel industry of Luxembourg was 
completely absorbed by German firms after the incorporation of the 
country into the Reich. All industry was placed under the control 
74241 — 45— pt. 
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of W. G. Koenigs, the Reich trustee, who was awarded Hadir, which had 
been formed in 1920 for the purpose of operating former German 

S roperties in Luxembourg and Lorraine, to Vereinigte Stahlwerke; the 
[adir firm is currently known as Differdinger Stahlwerke. 

The Otto Wolff combine was granted control over the Redingen 
plant of the Belgian firm of Ougree-Marihaye, a logical consequence 
of Us close association with the parent company in Belgium. 

The most important steel combine in Luxembourg, ARBED, is 
still under the trusteeship of Keonigs. Important foreign holdings 
have been squeezed out and the Nazis now have full financial control 
of the company. Of a total of 250,000 shares, 54,747 were in German 
hands and Koenigs, in his capacity of alien property custodian, was 
trustee for a much larger number of Belgian- and French-held shares. 
At a shareholders’ meeting held on January 13, 1943, Koenigs stated 
that he would waive his right of voting these shares so that the ma- 
jority, now German, could “decide according to their own wishes.” 
Because they alone voted, the German shareholders, although possess- 
ing only 20 percent of ARBED ’s share capital, acquired control of 
the firm. On April 18, 1943, another shareholders’ meeting was held 
when the capital of the company was converted from francs into 
Reichsmarks. Capitalized at 300,000,000 reichsmarks, ARBED is 
i\ow the third largest iron and steel company in Europe, ranking 
second only to Vereinigte Stahlwerke and the Goering Works. As yet, 
no board of directors has been selected. 

A new company, the Luxembourg Iron & Steel Co., was set up as 
the exclusive sales agency for all ARBED products. Its 1943 capi- 
talization was set at 1.5 million Reichsmarks. 

All of the iron mines in Luxembourg have been combined and 
amalgamated into a unified association under German direction and 
control, in the interests of maximum production and smoother alloca- 
tion of iron ore. This compulsory amalgamation, applying to foreign 
concessionaries in Luxembourg, Luxembourg companies under trus- 
teeship, and German-owned mines, requires that adjacent properties 
must cooperate. The association named “Luetzellurg,” has an ad- 
visory board and a chairman appointed by the chief of the civil ad- 
ministration. Koenigs, the Reich trustee, is president of the board 
of “Luetzellurg.” 

France . — There has been a notable difference between German pene- 
tration of the steel industry in Lorraine and in the rest of France. 
Lorraine was annexed to the Reich and all of its industry Germanized. 
German firms acquired valuable mills and mines, and in most cases 
pre-1919 holders of these properties were given special consideration. 
Except for the acquisition of the former Thyssen mining properties by 
the Goering Works, all Lorraine companies were taken over by pri- 
vately owned German firms. Until March 1, 1941, the Lorraine steel 
works were administered by special delegates of the Reich. After 
that date, the works and mines were temporarily allotted to the so- 
called trusteeship of various German concerns. In this manner 
Roechlingsche Eiscnwcrk took over Hauts Fourneaux ct Acieries de 
Thionville ; 10 Kloeckner acquired Society Metallurgique de Knutange; ,l 
Forges et Acieries du Nord et Lorraine 12 became the property of 

u This plant, strain called the Karlshuette, belonged to the Roecbllng concern until 1919. 
n Now called Kneuttlnger Konrern. 

» Now known at Ueckingen. 
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Neunkircher Eisenwerk; and Friedrich Flick was awarded Soci£t6 • 
Lorraine des Acieries de Rombas. u Also according to a recent re- 
port, Eschweiler Bergwerks Verein, a German mining and metallurgi- 
cal concern in which ARBED had long held a controlling interest, is % 
now completely owned by ARBED. 

In October 1943 it was reported that Roechling had organized his 
French holdings into three companies: Drahtindustrie G.m.b.fi., 
Reichenhofen, Alsace, capitalized at 450,000 marks; Karlshuette 
G.m.b.H., Diedenhofen, capitalized at 3,000,000 marks; and Karl- 
shuette Iron & Steel Works, Metz, capitalized at 3,000,000 marks. 

Outside Lorraine, French steel companies have not been subject to 
direct capital penetration. The Germans attempted to exceed 1942 
production, especially in open-hearth steel, but have had serious 
difficulties in meeting minimum coke rcauirements. The measure of 
their success can be gaged by the fact that in 1943 French monthly 
production (exclusive of Meurthe and Moselle) was only about one- 
third of the prewar monthly average. 

Supplies of Ferro-Alloys in Enemy Europe in 1943 

The German policy of exploiting to the full the economic resources 
of occupied Europe has been particularly important in the case of 
ferro-alloys. 

Possessing no alloying elements within its own borders, except 
vanadium (and even this is obtained chiefly .from the iron ore of 
France, Belgium, and Luxembourg), Germany in 1943 depended on 
supplies of manganese from. occupied U. S. S. R., molybdenum from 
Norway, nickel from Finland, and chrome from the Balkans. In 
addition, the few countries remaining neutral have been unable to 
resist entirely the pressure of German demands for ferro-alloys. 
Important supplies of chrome have been obtained from Turkey and 
tungsten from Spain and Portugal. 

Even with these resources at its command, Germany has had to 
make existing supplies of ferro-alloys go as far as possible. Two fac- 
tors have contributed to their most efficient utilization in war ma- 
terial: (1) The introduction of the so-called “substitute steels,” and 
(2) the total mobilization of scrap throughout the entire area under 
German control. 

SUBSTITUTE STEELS IN GERMANY 

The United States and Great Britain responded to the shortage of 
certain ferro-alloys by introducing national emergency steels and war 
emergency engineering steels, respectively. Germany introduced sub- 
stitute steels (Austaush-Stahle). The aim was the same — to econo- 
mize in the use of those ferro-alloys of limited supply by shifting to 
others more readily available. 

In order to close all avenues of waste, meticulous studies were made 
of steel compositions used, extensive tests were conducted, and in- 
terested industries were consulted. As a result, a relatively small 
number of the most appropriate steel types were selected, and the 
steel-makers were ordered not to demand for their products any physi- 
cal properties in excess of the absolute minimum essential to safety. 

« Now called Rombacher Huettenwerke. 
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As has been noted, in general the war emergency steels, although 
containing less alloy metals than the pre-war steels, are not inferior in 
quality or effectiveness. While leaner in alloy composition and offer- 
ing a lower safety insurance, they are adequate for the purposes for 
which they are made. This holds true for Germany as well as for 
the United States. 

Recently, Germany tightened the regulations on substitute steels. 
On Juno 10, 1943, the German Metal and Iron Board issued a ruling 
containing lists of materials to be used in each industiy. These lists 
constitute actual specifications for the manufacture ol various prod- 
ucts; arbitrary changes in the specifications are forbidden. About 
30 lists have been made public so far, and new lists continue to appear. 
They are compulsory not only for Germany but also for the occupied 
countries so that ferro-alloy practices throughout enemy Europe have 
been standardized. 


SCRAP MOBILIZATION IN ENEMY EUROPE 

The importance of scrap in steel making has already been described. 
(See Use of Scrap in Making Alloy Steel.) Without the ferro-alloy 
supplies provided by scrap, it would have been impossible to manu- 
facture ammunition or other military steel products of the quality 
achieved by the belligerents on both sides. 

However, it should be stressed that Germany is making more 
exhaustive use of scrap and is segregating it in a more systematic 
way than is either the United States or Great Britain. Total scrap 
mobilization has been effected in Germany, and every item that was 
not absolutely necessary for the function mg of a minimum civilian 
economy was withdrawn from private households and even factories. 
Scrap-collecting units for each block or street in every city have been 
responsible for a complete combing for every possible scrap item. 
The railways have set up a special department for salvage of waste 
material which is usually considered not worth collecting because of 
labor cost. Prisoners were put at the disposal of the railways for this 
purpose, and the results have been declared very satisfactory. 

The concept of “scrap” was broadened when the Germans initiated 
looting campaigns in the conquered countries. Requisitioning and 
compulsory collections have been systematically carried out in all of 
the occupied territories. In addition, the Germans introduced 
battlefield collections. Each division of the German Army has one or 
more companies for salvaging scrap, particularly alloy-steel parts. 
The officers of these companies are trained to recognize parts contain- 
ing important alloys which arc shipped in separate boxes directly to 
specific mills. Aside from the regular salvage troops, the Army in 
general has been made scrap conscious, and each platoon has two or 
more men able to assist technically in salvage operations and scrap 
segregation. While it is true that little or no salvaging can be 
expected during retreat, stationary operations permit the salvaging of 
a high percentage of scrap. 

Tlic Germans began to economize on ferro-alloys long before the 
war — much earlier than did the United States — and they have made 
substantial recoveries of scrap both at home and in occupied territories. 
However, as they have been producing lean-alloy steel for years, the 
quality of domestic scrap available has continually declined. Thus 
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need for virgin alloys is more urgent than is that of the United 
although the Germans claim that, as a result of their efforts 
salvage as well as their economy in the utilization of virgin 
•ys, they have been able, up to the present, to satisfy the 
demands of the steel industry for ferro-alloys. 


INDIVIDUAL FERRO-ALLOYS 

Mangane *. — Thanks to the rich manganese mines of Nikopol, 
German supplies of manganese, the indispensable ferro-alloy, were 
relatively ample in 1943. Before their withdrawal from Nikopol, 
the Russians reportedly destroyed the ground installations and flooded 
the pits of the mines. The stocks of ore which fell into German 
hands and were shipped to Germany in 1942 were not very large, 
about 165,000 tons, or 60,000 to 65,000 tons of contained manganese. 
The work of rehabilitating the mines started at once. According to 
an official Russian source, new pits were opened in November and 
December 1942, and the output of ore in the first 8 months of 1943 
amounted to 500,000 tons, or 180,000 tons of contained manganese. 
In view of the importance of this metal to the German steel industry, 
the Germans probably spared no efforts to obtain as much manganese 
as possible from the Nikopol mines in the last 4 months of 1943. 
However, because of the difficulties arising from the proximity of the 
battle front, it is assumed that the Germans produced and shipped out 
of Nikopol in that period only about as much manganese as they did in 
any other 2 months of the year, making a total of about 625,000 tons 
of ore (225,000 tons of contained manganese) obtained during the 
entire year of 1943. 

With the exception of Nikopol, there are under German control no 
manganese deposits which produce a high-grade ore, although many 
small mines supply Germany with quantities of low-grade ore. Such 
mines are found in Germany proper, in the Balkans, in Hungary in 
Czechoslovakia, and in Italy. The Czechoslovakian annual output 
amounts to approximately 100,000 tons of 17-percent manganese or 
about 14,000 to 15,000 tons of recoverable manganese. Even before 
the war, Hungarian production was in German hands, the Deutsche 
Bank holding the largest interest in the chief manganese deposit near 
Urkut. At the present time the Hungarian output may be close to 
10,000 or 12,000 tons of contained manganese. Altogether, the mines 
in enemy Europe, outside of Germany proper, and excluding Nikopol, 
may have produced about 75,000 tons of manganese metal in 1943. 

Also important to Germany as a source of manganese is the deposit 
of manganiferous iron carbonate ore in the district of Siegcrland. 
Crude ore from this deposit contains 4 to 5 percent manganese, but 
roasting raises the manganese content to about 9 percent. The 
roasting process is, however, a costly one and involves large equip- 
ment. Germany is producing ferromanganese from this ore by first 
smelting the ore into spiegeleisen. Later, part of the spiegel is 
treated in a basic converter, and part in an acid converter. The two 
slags are mixed for a blast-furnace charge, the silica content of one 
being neutralized by the lime content of the other. The Germans 
claimed before the war that the ferromanganese produced was of 
good quality. 
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According to some reports, the annual production of manganese 
from this source can theoreticallybe stepped up to the almost incredible 
figure of 550,000 tons of high-grade manganese ore, or approximately 
190,000 tons of contained manganese. However, competent metal- 
lurgists in the United States are inclined to discount the possibility 
that any important amount of manganese can be obtained from this 
source. 

Chromium . — Most of Germany’s supplies of chrome ore are obtained 
either from the Balkan areas or from Turkey. The Allatini Mines of 
Yugoslavia, with an annual output of about 16,000 tons (metal 
content) are the most important source. Of the chrome ore supplied 
to Germany in 1943, about two-thirds came from Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Albania, and one-third from Turkey. The so-called second 
Clodius Trade Agreement between Germany and Turkey provided 
for Turkish delivery to Germany of 90,000 tons of chrome ore in 
1943, contingent on German delivery to Turkey of compensative 
commodities. About 40,000 to 42,000 tons of chrome ore (48 per- 
cent metal content) were shipped from Turkey to Germany in 1943. 
In view of the fact that some ships may have been sunk, it is believed 
that the amount of contained chromium obtained by Germany from 
this source could not have been more than 12,000 tons. Including 
stocks on hand at the beginning of the year and small amounts from 
Bulgaria and Rumania, the total auantity of chromium available to 
Germany in 1943 is estimated at about 49,000 tons. (See table 10.) 

Molybdenum is produced chiefly in Norway, the Knaben mines 
accounting for about 90 percent of the total Norwegian output. 
Their normal production ranged between 250 and 400 tons of metal 
a year. In March 1943, the Knaben mines were heavily bombed, and 
the production almost stopped for 2 months. In Juno and July the 
output was only about 10 to 12 tons a month. It may be assumed 
that in the second half of 1943, production again reached almost nor- 
mal level, so that German molybdenum supplies from Norway may 
have amounted to 300 tons in 1943. 

Late in that year, the mines were again subjected to intensive 
bombing, and the crushing, grinding;, and classifying plant was badly 
damaged. Restoration was delayed, because Germany was unable to 
secure from Sweden all the necessary machinery. 

Finland’s new and only mine, Maetegvara, turned out about 30 
tons of molybdenum in 1942. A 1943 program called for the produc- 
tion of about 200 tons. Rumania supplied about 100 tons of molyb- 
denum in 1943.. 

Making some allowance for the production in the Balkans and 
assuming reserves from 1942 of about 200 tons, it is estimated that 
total supplies of molybdenum in enemy Europe in 1943 may have 
reached 850 to 900 tons. 

Tungsten , vanadium , and cobalt . — Of the three alloying metals used 
mainly in the production of high-speed and tool steels, tungsten and 
vanadium were probably available in quantities sufficient to meet 
essential 1943 allocations, while the cobalt position was very tight. 
Tungsten is produced almost exclusively in the Iberian Peninsula, 
and the exports to Germany in 1943 amounted to 1,300 tons from 
Spain and 1,800 tons from Portugal. It has also been reported, but 
not verified, that Germany moved from Spain 500 to 600 tons of 
stored tungsten. Germany derives small additional supplies of tung- 
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sten, perhaps 200 tons a year, from domestic production. Whether 
Germany is obtaining further supplies from the Far East via blockade 
running is questionable. One indication of such a possibility is the 
fact that crews captured from ships and submarines sunk on tbi3 
route testified that tungsten was a part of the cargo, though in small 
quantities, and that it always rated the highest priority. However, 
since no direct information is available on this point, supplies from 
this source have not been considered in the estimates of German 
supplies. 

No vanadium ores are commercially mined w ithin enemy Europe or, 
for that matter, on the European Continent, but Germany has devel- 
oped a method of obtaining vanadium from minette iron ore as w’ell 
as from vanadium-bearing ores in its own territory. This method, 
introduced in its final form by Von Seth, calls for an extra reblowing 
of molten pig iron in the acid Bessemer converter, which results in the 
isolation of slag with rich vanadium content. After this, a compli- 
cated chemical treatment completes the extraction of vanadium. 
From every 1,000,000 tons of minette ore treated this way, about 
250 tons of vanadium can be produced. In other words, to obtain 
1 ton of vanadium, over 4,000 tons of iron ore mu9t be subjected 
to special treatment. As this process of vanadium separation intro- 
duces an additional step in steel making, it necessarily slows down 
the output of steel. Although the steel plants of enemy Europe have 
excess capacity, there are manpower and transportation limitations. 
It is, therefore, assumed that only about 5 percent of total steel pro- 
duction within the German-controlled area is subjected to the onerous 
process of vanadium extraction. Current annual supplies of vana- 
dium. therefore, are probably no more than about 1,000 tons. 

Cobalt supplies are extremely short, amounting to perhaps 250 or 
300 tons in 1943. About half of this amount comes from Germany 
proper, the balance from Finland. 

Supplies of allowing metals available in enemy Europe in 1943 are 
summarized in table 11. 


The Iron and Steel Cartels 

The German iron and steel industry is not only characterized by a 
high degree of concentration of ownership in a few vast combines; 
in the past further integration has been achieved through an elaborate 
system of cartels. During the Nazi regime, the cartels have been 
largely replaced by new public and semipublic agencies of control 
and coordination. Although the new administrative machinery 
places control more firmly m the hands of the Nazi regime, it has 
evolved out of the former cartel system and is, to a considerable extent, 
directed by the officials and staffed with the employees of the old 
cartels. A brief discussion of the cartels is, therefore, essential to a 
full explanation of the present system of administration. 

The German iron and steel cartels, which had their origin about 
1890, were organized on a product basis. Thus there was a pig-iron 
cartel, a steel-ingot cartel, a bar-iron cartel, a tube cartel, etc. Most 
of these product cartels were members of an industry-wide “peak 
cartel,” the Stahlwerksverband. A number of product cartels were, 
however, formally independent of the Stahlwerksverband although 
they maintained close liaison with that organization and adjusted 
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their policies to conform to those of the peak association. The 
membership of each product cartel was composed of the individual 
operating companies producing the products over which the cartel 
claimed jurisdiction. The iron and steel combines, as such, were not 
members of the product cartels; but since each combine comprises a 
large number of operating companies producing a wide range of 
products, every large combine was represented — through its subsidiary 
companies — on most, if not all, of these cartels. All iron and steel 
com oines, as well as the majority of the product cartels, maintained 
membership in the Stahlwerksverband. The number of votes of 
each member of a cartel was determined by its production quota 
which, in turn, was based upon its production capacity. The largest 
combines were, therefore, at>le to control cartel policy. 

The cartels exercised complete control over German iron and steel 
production and distribution. They set prices for all steel products, 
administered the basing-point system, and set production quotas for 
all mills. Customers could not deal directly with the steel mills, 
but had to clear their orders through the cartel office. Discipline 
was maintained by means of fines, boycotts, and other measures. 

The influence of the cartels, however, was not confined to German 
production and distribution. In 1926, an International Steel Cartel 
was organized by Germany, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, and the 
Saar. Later it was extended to include the Central European pro- 
ducers. Great Britain and the United States were not formal par- 
ticipants in the organization but their export policies were coordinated 
with that of International Steel Cartel. The steel cartel was largely 
patterned upon the German organization. Thus the membership 
of the central international cartel was composed of a number of 
international product cartels, each of which controlled the foreign 
trade in particular steel products. The Stahlwerksverband repre- 
sented German interests in the International Steel Cartel, and the 
several German product cartels acted as that country’s representa- 
tives on the corresponding international bodies. Because of its 
large steel capacity, its dependence upon foreign markets, and the 
effectiveness of its national organization, the German steel industry 
was not only very active in the formation of the international organi- 
zation, but had also an inordinately strong voice in the formulation of 
its policies. 

The International Steel Cartel and the several product cartels repre- 
sented two-fifths of the world steel production and five-sixths of the 
total foreign trade in steel. They fixed prices and determined export 
quotas. In fact, the power of these cartels was so great that in areas 
under their domination, governmental trade barriers for steel were 
practically superseded by private economic agreements among cartel 
members. Export prices were well maintained even during the 
depression, and were even increased by reduced export quotas in- 
tended to create artifically short supplies. 

The German steel cartels continued to operate for more than a 
decade under the Nazi regime. The number of product cartels was 
reduced by consolidation, however, and the remaining cartels were 
reorganized according to the “leadersliip principle,” thereby placing 
them more firmly under the control of the Government authorities. 

Even after the reorganization, the cartels were apparently unable 
or unwilling to rid themselves of their traditional policies of restricted 
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production, high prices ! and controlled distribution. As the demands 
of rearmament placed increasing emphasis on the need for maximum 
production at low prices, it became apparent that the control of the 
iron and steel industry could not be entrusted to organizations, such 
as the cartels, which were motivated primarily by private interests. 
The powers of the cartels were, therefore, gradually reduced and their 
functions transferred to new public and semipublic agencies. Late 
in 1942 the cartels were formally dissolved. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the new central organiza- 
tion does not represent a complete break with the cartel system of 
administration. Many of the new Nazi agencies are directed bv 
officials who were formerly active in the cartels, and are staffed with 
personnel from the cartel offices. If, upon Germany’s surrender, 
these agencies should disintegrate or be dissolved, it may be expected 
that the steel industry will make every effort to reconstitute the old 
cartels. 

The Need for Controls 

It appears probable that, even assuming a considerable amount of 
destruction, the German iron and steel-producing capacity will be 
far greater than that required by any reasonable domestic demand 
during the early postsurrender period. It is also likelv that, for some 
time, the military and industrial scrap made available by disarmament 
could largely free the industry from its dependence upon imported 
raw materials. The existence of ample capacity and easy supplies, 
however, emphasizes the need for close control over the iron and 
steel industry by the occupation authorities. 

The German iron and steel industry constitutes the very founda- 
tion of Germany’s military might, and directions from higher author- 
ity with respect to economic disarmament will have to take into 
account the security problems which the industry presents. Such 
considerations may demand the prohibition of production of certain 
types of steel, the reduction of capacity by the destruction of plant 
or the dismantling and removal of plant to United Nations countries 
for the purpose of restitution or reparations. Close control of the 
iron and steel industry is, of course, essential to the successful execu- 
tion of any such program. Moreover, as any reconversion, or rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction of the German economy depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the production and allocation of iron and steel 
products, control of the industry constitutes a key to the control 
of all German economic development and affords a means by which 
that economy can be molded into a pattern for peaceful pursuits. 

The Development of the Iron and Steel Cartels 

A. THE NATURE OF CARTEL ADMINISTRATION 

Cartels administered the German iron and steel industry until the 
outbreak of war in 1939, and retained a vestige of control until formal 
dissolution in 1943. They are old established institutions which are 
likely to attempt to reestablish themselves after the collapse of 
Government controls following a German defeat. 

The cartels controls were very strict and discipline was maintained 
by means of fines, boycotts, and other disciplinary measures. The 
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cartels set prices for all steel products, administered the basing point 
system, and set production quotas for all German mills. Customers 
could not deal directly with the steel mill itself, but had to clear their 
orders through the cartel office. There was a cartel for each product 
and over these product cartels was a “peak” cartel, which coordi- 
nated their policies, and acted as lobbying and publicity agent for 
the industry. This organization was the Stahlwerksverband (steel 
works cartel). 

The web of cartel controls extended beyond the national level 
into th e international sphere. The Stahlwerksverband acted as the 

Chart I 

TYPICAL CARTEL STRUCTURE (STEEL) 



•to«-c ***>l vmu'm'ii vac CA*To««AP»ie accviM, r e.*. 

German national group in the international steel cartel, while each 
products cartel simultaneously represented Germany in the inter- 
national syndicate for its particular product. For example, the 
RohrenverDand G. m. b. H. (steel tube cartel) represented Germany 
in the International Tube Convention. 

Chart I gives a simplified picture of the structure of the relations 
between steel companies, steel combines, cartels for iron and steel 
products on the national level, and international steel cartels, and 
cartels for specific steel products. As indicated, each iron and steel 
combine is composed of a number of integrated companies manufac- 
turing different steel products. Each company is a member of tho 
national cartel for its particular product, so that a combine, throueh 
its constituent companies, may be represented in many cartels. 
Each of these national cartels for a specific product is a member of 
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the international cartel covering that particular product. The inter- 
national product cartels (such as the International Tube Convention) 
maintain connections of varying strength with the international 
“peak” cartel, which, in the case of steel, is the International Steel 
Cartel. 

On the national level, both the national cartels for specific products 
and the steel combines themselves are members of the national 
“peak” cartel; in the case of Germany, the Stahlwerksverband. The 
national peak cartel acts as the national group in the International 
Steel Cartel. While this description is oversimplified and is not appli- 
cable to an international cartel based upon patent agreements, it 
indicates the positions of company, combined, and cartel in the com- 
plicated structural organization of the steel industry. 

B. THE DOMESTIC STEEL CARTELS 

By 1930, 100 percent of steel-mill production was cartelized, the 
last few outsiders having been bought up by cartel members during 
the preceding years. 

Because the number of votes in the cartel was determined by the 
quotas of the respective combines, the combines with the largest 
quotas were able to control cartel policy and thus the entire German 
steel industry. The extent of concentration in the industry is shown 
by the following table which gives the quotas of the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke, the largest German steel combine in the various heavy industry 
syndicates for 1930 and 1937. 


Cartel 

Percent of total 
quota* 

Cartel 

Percent of total 
quotas 

□ 

1937 

1930 

1937 

Pig-Iron cartel 

48.47 
46.82 
48.96 
41.94 
48. BO 

39. 19 

Rolled-wire cartel 

38.75 

4" t q 


Steel-Ingot cart*! 

A — Products cartel .... 

34.74 

24.48 

Heavy-plate cartel 

T ube cartel , 

4 «. 1.1 

50 JO 
35 84 

Bar-iron cartel ................ 

Coal cartels 

Flat-bar cartel... 





Until its dissolution in 1942, the Stahlwerksverband controlled the 
German steel market with the aid of the following commodity syndi- 
cates: 

1. Rohstahlgemeinschaft (steel-ingot cartel). 

2. A-Produkte Verband (a-products cartel — semimanufacturers, railway 

puperstructure material, shapes). 

3. Stabeisen- Verband (rod-iron cartel). 

4. Grobblech- Verband (heavy-plate cartel). 

5. Mittelblech-Verband (medium-plate cartel). 

6. Uni verealeisen- Verband (universal iron cartel). 

7. Bandei&en- Verband (cartel for strips, skelps, and hoops). 

8. Feinblech- Verband (thin sheet cartel). 

9. Verzinkerie- Verband (cartel for galvanized material). 

In addition, the following cartels harmonized their policies with 
the Stahlwerksverband, although independent of that organization: 

1. Deutsche Drehtwalzwerke A.G., Dusseldorf (rolled-wire cartel). 

2. Deutsche Stahlgemeinschaft G.m.b.H., Essen (German steel forgings 

cartel). 

3. Edelstahl-Verband, Dtisseldorf (high-grade steel cartel). 
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4. Groasrohr-Verband, G.m.b.H., Dtisseldorf (cartel for large tubes). 

5. Radsatz-Gemeinschaft, Bochum (cartel for railway wheel sets). 

6. Roheisen-Verband G.m.b.H., Essen (pig-iron cartel). 

7. Spundwandeisen-Vereinigung, Essen (steel-piling cartel). 

8. Roehrenverband G.m f b.H., Dtisseldorf (steel-tube cartel). 

This listing is exclusive of two fields of the industry which account 
for a relatively small percentage of total German iron and steel 
production although they consist of a large number of enterprises. 
These are steel castings and gray iron castings. Since these industries 
generally manufacture to order, and do not make a standardized 
product, price fixing is difficult. In the steel castings field, the bulk 
of the 80 producers were organized in the Association of German 
Steel Castings Manufacturers, with headquarters at Dtisseldorf. 
This association was chiefly a price cartel concentrating on the 
domestic market, since unlike the situation in other steel products, 
Germany exports only a negligible fraction of her foundry production. 

The gray iron foundry industry is characterized by a lai^e number 
of small enterprises, and the total cumulative production of the 
industry is small in relation to the number ol producers. This 
industry was the least organized of any branch of iron and steel pro- 
duction. Only a small percentage of this industry was cartelized at 
all as late as 1936, in wnich year the Minister of Economics ordered 
the compulsory incorporation of all German iron foundries into a 
price-calculation cartel, which was to examine the existing competitive 
prices and adjust them to “proper” levels. The new compulsory 
cartel called Verein Deutscher Eisengiessereien, reported that m spite 
of this order only about 1,300 foundries representing but 35 percent 
of the industry had joined the cartel and tnat no agreement had yet 
been reached on price fixing. 

C. GERMAN PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL STEEL CARTELS 

From the time of the formation of the International Steel Cartel 
in 1926 until its dissolution because of the war, in 1939, the Stahl- 
wcrksvcrband represented Germany in this international body. In 
its first phase (1926-31) this international body attempted to set both 
production and export quotas for its member nations. These attempts 
did not woik out very well, and it was necessary to reorganize the 
cartel in 1933 so that it controlled export quotas, translated into crude 
steel ton equivalents, only. The German national group was by far 
the most cohesive and disciplined of any of the national groups within 
the International Steel Cartel, giving it great advantages in negotia- 
tions. After the adoption of export controls by the Keichsbank in 
1934, it can be truly said that the policy of the German national group 
in the International Steel Cartel was dictated by the Ministry of 
Economics and that the Stahlwcrksverband fought the Government’s 
battles in the economic sphere. 

In addition to the International Steel Cartel, there existed concur- 
rently various cartels controlling the export of specific steel products; 
for example, tubes and structural shapes. These cartels may be 
placed into three categories: 

(a) Those directly subordinated to the International Steel 

Cartel. 
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(6) Those maintaining close connections with the International 
Steel Cartel. 

(c) Those maintaining very loose or no connections with the 
International Steel Cartel. 

The following international commodity cartels were directly subordi- 
nated to the International Steel Cartel: 


(а) Semifinished products. 

(б) Structural shapes. 

(e) Merchant bars. 

( d) Thick plates (%• of an inch and up). 

(e) Medium plates (X to of an inch). 

(J) Universal steel. 

The constitutions of these cartels did not indicate their close rela- 
tions with the International Steel Cartel: this could be inferred only 
from provisions for their dissolution in the event that the International 
Steel Cartel should disintegrate and for the participation of the Inter- 
national Steel Cartel in the settlement of disputes. Also, the manage- 
ment committee of the International Steel Cartel operated de facto as 
the management committees of these cartels. 

In the second category, consisting of cartels whose policies were 
heavily influenced by the cartel committee of the International Steel 
Cartel, although they maintained separate business administrations 
were: 

(а) Wire-rod cartel. 

(б) Hot-rolled bands and strips cartel. 

(c) Cold-rolled bands and strips cartel. 

(a) Wide-flange beams. 

(e) Sheet pilings. 

In the third category were cartels which while carefully maintaining 
their formal independence often collaborated with the International 
Steel Cartel in general policies. These were: 

(a) The International Black Sheets Comptoir. 

(b) The International Galvanized Sheets Comptoir. 

(c) The International Rail Makers Association (I. R. M. A.). 

(d) The International Tube Convention. 

(e) The International Wire Export Co. (I. W. E. C. O.). 

( J ) The International Tinplate Association. 

( g ) The International Scrap Purchasing Cartel. 

During its brief life the International Steel Cartel drew into its orbit 
the great majority of the previously independent steel cartels for 
specific commodities and represented two-fifths of the world steel 
production and five-ninths of the total international trade in steel. 
Together with the specific commodity cartels it was able to fix prices 
and determine export quotas for this huge percentage of the world's 
steel trade, resulting in a system of regimented prices and export levels 
for the w r orld ; s basic industry. The power of the cartel was so great 
that in areas subject to cartel domination governmental trade barriers 
for steel products were practically superseded by private economic 
agreements between cartel members. Export prices in steel have in 
general been well maintained. The general rule was for each cartel 
to adopt the prevailing open-market price at the time of its formation 
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and then to increase this price even further. Also, there have been 
numerous instances of cartels keeping steel prices artificially rigid by 
reducing global export quotas, in order to create an artificially short 
supply. 

Germany was the initiator of the International Steel Cartel in 1925. 
In the ensuing period, the cartel collapsed several times, but it was 
always the Germans who kept pressing for resumption of negotiations. 
Since that country possessed the best domestic steel cartel system, the 
most efficient and largest steel mills, and the highest degree of govern- 
mental “cooperation” with the industry, it was easy for her to occupy 
a dominant position in the International Steel Cartel. 
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THE LIGHT METALS INDUSTRY IN GERMANY 

Development of the German Aluminum Industry 

CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION 

World War 1-1938 . — The outbreak of war in 1914 found Germany 
poorly equipped to meet her war needs of aluminum for direct mili- 
tary uses and for substitution. Only one reduction plant with a 
capacity of 1,000 tons a year was in operation. This was located on 
the German side of the Rhine in southern Baden, across the border 
from the Swiss town of Rheinfelden which gave the plant its name. 
The plant was, and still is, owned by the Swiss-incorporated company, 
Aluminum-Industrie A. G. Neuhausen (referred to hereafter as 

“AIAG ”). 1 

To meet the emergency, Germany undertook the first of the two 
expansion programs which have made her one of the most important 
world producers of aluminum. During the war, five new reduction 
plants were built with a total annual capacity of 35,000 tons of metal, 
and a sixth plant was begun. 

The Chemischc Fabnk Griesheim Elektron 3 in association with 
the Metallbank und Metallureische Gesellschaft A. G. 3 undertook the 
construction of three of the plants, all of which were in operation in 
1916. The first at Rummelsberg near Berlin, with a capacity of 4,000 
tons annually, and the second at Horrem near Cologne, with a capac- 
ity of 3,000 tons, were built near existing thermal power plants. The 
third was advantageously located in Bitterfeld, an already established 
electrochemical center near enormous brown-coal deposits. Its orig- 
inal capacity of 4,000 tons has since been greatly expanded. 

Although the production of these three works slightly exceeded 
their aggregate planned capacity, the supply of aluminum remained 
inadequate. Additional works were then designed and built with the 
aid of the German Government. In April 1917, the Vereinigtc Alumin- 
ium Werke A. G. (hereafter referred to as “VAWAG”) was founded 
with a capital of 50 million marks, half of it subscribed by the Govern- 
ment ana half by Griesheim Elektron and Metallbank, who also 
brought into the new organization their plants at Rummelsburg, 
Horrem, and Bitterfeld. The “Lautawerk,” which came into opera- 
tion a few days before the armistice, had an annual capacity of 12,000 
tons and was located near the town of Lauta in the district of Lausitz, 
where brown-coal deposits provided fuel for a thermal power plant. 

The fifth aluminum reduction plant built during the war was the 
“Erftwerk,” located at Grevenbroich, Niederrhcin, with an annual 
capacity of l2,000 tons. This plant was built by the Government in 
cooperation with Gebriider Giulini G. m. b. H. (a producer of alumina) 

» Known as Aluminum-Induatrie A. O. Chippis after 1940 when the headquarters were moved from Neu- 
hausen to Chippis. See Ch. VII for the history and organization of this and other firms mentioned later. 

* Cheraische Fabrik Griesheim Elektron waa in 1917 brought into the combine of seven chemical and dye 
companies which was later to be known as I. O. Farbenindustrle A. O. (often referred to as “I. G. Farben” 
or simply "I. G.”). 

• In 1928 this firm changed Its name to Metal Igeaelkchaft A. O. (frequently shortened to “Metall”). 
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and the Rheinische-Wcstfalisches Electrizitatswerk A. G. It too used 
steam power produced from brown coal. 

The sixth aluminum project was not completed during the war 
The Innwerk Bayerische Aluminium A. G. was founded in 1917 by 
the German Government in cooperation with the State of Bavaria, 
Allgemeine Elekrizitats-Gesellschaft, Gebr. Giulini, and the Siemens 
Schukertwerke. 4 The company undertook construction of a hydro- 
electric power plant at Muhldorf on the River Inn in Southern Bavaria, 
and of an aluminum plant, known as the Innwerk, at Toging nearby. 
The plant did not come into operation until 1 925, when its rated annual 
capacity was 11,000 tons. 

At the end of 1918, therefore, the total reduction capacity of the 
Reich was about 36,000 tons of aluminum annually. The closing 
and dismantling of the Rummelsburg plant at the end of the w ar, ana 
the closing of the Horrem plant in 1920 reduced the total capacity to 

29.000 tons. In 1925, production at the Innwerk brought the figure 
up to 40,000 tons, where it remained until 1933. During this inter- 
val, German military preparations were prevented by the Treaty of 
Versailles and, it should also be remembered, German production was 
restricted by the international aluminum cartel. (See Ch. VIII.) 

The alumina required by these wartime projects w r as supplied by a 
new extraction plant built in conjunction with the Lautaw r erk, and 
three plants already in operation: 

1. The Martinsw'crk on the Erf t River at Bergheim near Koln, 
owned by Aluminium-Industrie A. G. Neuhauscn (AIAG); 

2. A plant at Goldsclimieden near Breslau, owned by H. 
Bergius und Co., a subsidiary of AIAG; 

3. A plant at Mundenheim near Ludwigshafen, owned by 
Gebr. Giulini. 

The Goldsclimieden plant was closed down in 1928, and its movable 
equipment and assets transferred to the Martinswerk, whose capacitv 
has been considerably enlarged. The Mundenheim plant is also still 
operating. 

Certain changes in ownership and administration of the reduction 
plants occurred after 1920. Griesheim Elektron and Metallbank 
retired from VAWAG, leaving the latter in exclusive possession of the 
Lautaw'erk, and themselves taking possession of the Bitterfeld plant. 
This plant is now operated by Aluminiumw'erk G. m. b. H., joint 
subsidiary of I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. and Metallgesellschaft A. G. 
VAWAG in 1925 bought out the participants in the Innwerk project 
for a consideration of 3,200 ,000 5 reichsmarks and in 1932, took over 
the Erftwerk in the course of a merger for the purpose of simplification 
and efficiency. 

1934-38 . — When Hitler came to power, Germany undertook her 
second aluminum expansion program. Stimulated by the demands 
made by military preparations, Germany’s aluminum reduction ca- 
pacity w r as increased from 40,000 tons in 1933 to at least 174,000 tons 
in 1938, w r hUe annual production rose in the same period from 19,200 to 

160.000 tons. (See table 2.) The increase in capacity was obtained 
by the expansion of existing plants and the erection by VAWAG of a 
new plant, the Lippewerk at Liincn, wdth a reported initial capacity of 

25.000 tons a year. 

* Some authorities do not associate Siemens with this project. 

* Innwerk A. G. MQnchen retained a small interest in VAWAQ. Soech. VII. 
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In 1938 Germany’s alumina capacity was estimated at 430,000 ton9 
from five plants: AIAG’s plant at Bergheim, Giulini’s at Mundcn- 
heim, and tliree plants owned by VA WAG— the Nabwerk, the Lauta- 
wcrk, and the Lippewerk. (See table 3, below.) All produced 
alumina from bauxite by the Bayer process. 6 Their capacity was 
ample for the requirements of the reduction plants, which at that time 
were below 350,000 tons of alumina annually. 7 In addition to this 
production bv the Bayer process, the Lautawcrk and the Lippewerk 
were reported to be producing alumina from clay as a raw material by 
means of a process called the “Goldschmidt Sulphite." The plants 
were said to have a capacity of 48,000 tons a year for this process, the 
product of which was reported to be chiefly used for the manufacture of 
silicon aluminum alloys, required a9 a deoxidizing agent in making 
iron and steel alloys. Small scale use of a “Seailles process" for low 
grade raw materials has also been reported. Domestic alumina pro- 
duction was supplemented by small imports of some 10,000 tons 
annually from Italy, and in 1938, 14,000 tons of alumina were ex- 
ported to Norway. 

World War II . — Since 1938, Germany proper’9 capacity for alumi- 
num reduction has been increased by extensions to V A WAG’s Lauta- 
werk at Lausitz and Lippewerk at Lunen and to the A I AG plant 
at Rheinfelden, as well as by the building of a new I. G.-Mctall unit 
of 10,000 tons capacity at Aken, near Dessau. The estimated capacity 
and production of the aluminum plants in Germany proper are given 
in table 2. 

To this production Germany has been able to add since 1938 the 
aluminum production of Austria. In 1943 Austrian facilities in- 
creased the aluminum reduction capacity of Greater Germany by 
90,000 tons to a total of 341,000 tons, and production by 57,000 tons 
to a total of 282,000 tons. 

The reported shortage of electric power i9 probably the reason why 
production has not been up to capacity. The hydroelectric power 
which the Germans expected to develop in Austria apparently has 
failed to keep pace with the expansion of reduction capacity. 

During the war, the alumina capacity of Germany proper is believed 
to have Deen raised to 600,000 tons annually by extensions to tho 
Martinswerk and Lautawerk and to the Mundenheim plant. (Sec 
table 3.) An unconfirmed report states that extraction plants have 
also been built in connection with the Erftwerk and the Innwcrk 
reduction plants. 

Unless extraction plants have been added to the Erftwerk and the 
Innwerk, however, the extension of alumina capacity in Germany 
proper during the war has not progressed in proportion to the in- 
creasing demands of reduction capacity in Germany and Austria. 
The output of alumina is estimated to have risen as follows between 
1940 and 1943: 


Year: 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


• See appendix A for a description of the Barer process. 

1 About 2 tons of alumina are required for the production of 1 ton of aluminum. 
74241 — 46 — pt. 8 9 


Ton* 

480 , 000 
500 , 000 
530 , 000 
550 , 000 
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Actual alumina requirements for the estimated aluminum produc- 
tion of 282,000 tons in Greater Germany in 1943 would be about 
570,000 tons, 20,000 tons above the estimated alumina output. 
Moreover, Germany has been supplying some 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
of alumina annually to the Norwegian aluminum plants and in addi- 
tion would have had to allocate at least 60,000 tons of alumina for 
the production of abrasives, refractories, and chemicals. 

Tne Germans obviously intended to meet the alumina require- 
ments of the new reduction capacity in Europe from extraction plants 
under construction in Hungary and Yugoslavia. In the meantime, 
the deficiency was made good by imports from France, from which 
Germany took between 30,000 to 40,000 tons in 1941-42, and 60,000 
to 70,000 tons in 1943. 

RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 

Bauxite . — Because of her lack of domestic bauxite deposits, Ger- 
many took steps as early as 1925 to ensure supplies from abroad 
(see table 10). In that year VAWAG obtained a major interest in 
the Bauxit-Trust A. G., a holding company established in Zurich in 
1923 with a capital of 11,000,000 Swiss francs and controlled by 
German and Hungarian interests. VAWAG and Otavi Minen und 
Eiscnbahn Gcsellschaft were the German participants, and the 
Hungarian w'erc Ungarische Allcgemeinc Kreditbank, Ungarische 
Allgcmeinc Kohlenbergbau A. G., Manfred Weiss A. G., and Sal- 
gotarjaner Steinkohlenbergbau A. G. 

In addition to the ore supplied by the B&uxit Trust, AIAG de- 
livered bauxite from its mining subsidiaries in France, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and Rumania to its own extraction plant at Bergheim 
and to the VAWAG extraction plants. Gebr. Giulini G. m. b. II. 
secured bauxite concessions in Italy and Yugoslavia, thus ensuring 
the ore supply of their extraction plant at Mundenheim. 


Table 10. — Some German interests in the European bauxite industry, 1939 



Comjmny 

Location of properties 

Hungary 

Bauxit-Trust A. O.: 


Aluniinitimcrz-Bergbau u. Industrie A. Q... 

Numerous mines In the region of 


Bauxlt-Industric A. G 

Gant and Nylred. 

Roumnnia 

Bauxit-Trust A. O.: 

Concessions in the Jad valley, 
principally near Baratkn. 


Alumina s. a. n..... ....................... 

Yugoslavia 

Bauxit-Trust A. O.: 


Kontlnentalno B auk si to Rudokopno 1 In- 

Numerous concessions In the 


dust rijsko d. d., Zagreb. 
Gebr. Giulini: 

regions of Dmis and Mostar. 


1 >almacija Bauksit d. s. o. J. Split 

Adria Bmiksit Kudarsko 

Dmis and Mostar. 


Industrijsko d. d.. Zagreb 

Aluminium Walzwork Singen: 1 

Urals and SlnJ. 


Vgrovaca Minen A. O 

Mostar. 

Italy 

Bauxit-Trust A. O.: 


8. A i»cr I'Escavo c 1’ Indust rift di Minerali 
d’Alluminio. 

Gebr. Giulini: 

Concessions In Istria. 


Bauxiti Istriane Soc. a. g. 1., Trieste 

Do. 


1 Owned by Aluminium- Industrie A. O. Neuhauscn. One source says the Ugrovaca mine Is* owned 
directly by AIAO. 

Source: MEW Econ. Survey. Sec. IT, p. 72 and German Penetration of Corporate Holdings In Croatia 
(FEA rejxjrt EIS-ttb and Civil Affairs Guide). 
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the Junkers Flugzeug und Motorenwerke, Durener Metallwerk 
A. G. and VAWAG. The capital of close . to 20,000,000 reichsmark 
was underwritten by the Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt, which was 
represented on the advisory committee along with representatives 
from the German Ministry of Finance, the Air Ministry, and the 
Reich Commissariat. Dr. H. Koppenbeiy, general manager of the 
Junkers Werke and a close friend ot Goering, was made chairman of 
the board. In July 1941 the name of the new concern was changed 
to Hansa Leichtmetall A. G. and its principal activities became the 
following: (1) To allocate the supplies of bauxite from European 
areas, where they were not already held by the Bauxit Trust; (2) to 
allocate the finished metal exported from the occupied territories; 
and (3) to expand aluminum production in these territories. 

In southeastern Europe, following its occupation by the Germans 
in 1941, VAWAG and the Bauxit Trust were the chief factors in light 
metals developments. Both already had bauxite interests in the 
region. The former was less interested in developing metal produc- 
tion in the area than in expanding the output of ore and erecting 
new facilities for the extraction of alumina, measures which would 
assure the requirements of their increased reduction capacity in 
Germany and Austria. This was a departure from the pre-war policy 
of the company under which the self-contained alumina-aluminum 
plants at Lauta and Lunen had been built. The new policy was 
probably adopted at this time as a means of saving transport. To 
finance these undertakings, VAWAG established two subsidiaries: 
Donautaler Alaunerde Industrie A. G. in Hungary, and Kroatische 
Aluminium A. G. in Yugoslavia. By 1942 Donautaler’s capital had 
been increased by more than four times to 35,000,000 pengo, held one- 
third each by VAWAG, the Bauxit Trust, and the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. Directors and managers for both Donautaler and Kroat- 
ische Aluminium came from VAWAG and the Bauxit Trust, and Dr. 
Luther Westrick, chairman of VAWAG, became chairman of both 
companies. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie is believed to be associated with a light metals 
development in Austria and another in Czechoslovakia. It has been 
rumored that this company, in cooperation with Hansa LeichtmetAll, 
was planning to construct plants in Koumania and Yugoslavia, but the 
projects did not materialize. There is no evidence that Gebr. Giulini, 
another German concern with pre-war interests in southeastern 
Europe, have expanded their operations. 

German plans and achievements in the light metals industry of 
German-dominated Europe are described in 6ome detail below, in the 
order of occupation or Gleichschaltung of the producing country. The 
record of the Germans on the whole offers no convincing proof of 
their purported organizational genius. They have been able to loot 
properties, to take over existing facilities and to construct new ones, 
and to impress labor to work under their direction. But except where 
they have found collaborators in the financial and industrial leader- 
ship of national companies and in puppet governments, they have 
been unable to achieve any marked success. One reason for their 
failure may be their inability to mobilize the working people of Europe 
willingly to fulfill German orders. 
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. AUSTRIA 

Before the annexation, Austria’s aluminum industry was unim- 
portant. Up to 1935 metal production was less than 2,500 tons from 
two reduction plants located at Lend and Steeg. The plant at Lend 
was erected in 1897 by the Aluminium-Industrie A. G. Neuhausen, 
and is operated b? a subsidiary, the Salzburger Aluminium G. m. b. H. 
While its original capacity was 4,000 tons per ^ear, production never 
exceeded 2,500 tons before 1938 because of inadequate supplies of 
water power. The plant at Steeg, near Gmunden, was erected in 
1916-17 bv the Stern und Hafferl ElekrizilAtswerke A. G., and is 
operated by the Oesterreichische Kraftwerke A. G. (Oeka). 'Its 
annual capacity in 1398 was 2,000 tons. The small quantities of 
alumina and cnrolite required for production were imported, the 
former mainly from Yugoslavia, Italy, and France, and the latter 
from Denmark. Electrodes were produced at Steeg. Statistics of 
production, trade, and supplies for the preannexation Austrian indus- 
try are given in table 14. 


Tablb 14. — Austria: Supplies of aluminum and raw materials, 1934-38 

(In tons) 


| Aluminum 

Alumina 

Cryolite 

1934 — Production 

2, 100 
M4 
2.6K7 

A |WWk I 


Importa 

Exports I 

4.993 

236 

30 

1936— Production. . 

2. 400 


Import! 1 

4HR 

4."m:' 

207 

Expat If ................... 

2.394 


J8 

1086 — Production ri ,_ r . 

3.3UI 


- ... | 

Export!.. 

Atf) 
2. 394 

C, HAS 

436 

A 

1037— Production 

Import! — ........ ............... — 

p xiwirtR 

4.4(10 

liKA 

ji Aill 

L3™ 

f 

• 

IjAUviM- 

193A-- Production 

Import! ... 

Export! .. 1 

6. non 

11,242 

Mg 

1 


Bo lire*: MEW Economic Survey, tcc. II, p. 80. 

Under German domination, Austrian reduction capacity was in- 
creased bv 15 times, and aluminum output by over 11. This was 
accomplished by extensions to the plants at Lend and Steeg, and the 
erection of a new plant at Braunau-am-Inn which, with its planned 
capacity of 90,000 tons, will be the largest in Europe on completion. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A project on which information is conflicting is a plant believed to 
be situated at Engerau, between Bratislava and Kittsec, near the 
Hungarian frontier. The companv concerned is the Leipziger Leicht- 
metallwerk Rackwitz, Bernhard fterghaus K. G. of Rackwitz, near 
Leipzig. This company, founded shortly before the outbreak of war 
with the probable backing of the Reich Air Ministry, is now one of the 
leading German producers of light alloys and semimanufactures, and 
is believed to be controlled by I. G. Farben. Reports in 1943 gave 
the planned capacity of the Engerau plant as 10,000 tons of aluminum 
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and 20,000 tons of alumina; later reports doubled these figures, while 
a report from a different source maintained that aluminum only was 
to be produced from alumina supplied from Almasfuzito. If the plant 
is to produce alumina, bauxite supplies could be brought up the 
Danube from Hungary, and power for both alumina and aluminum 
operations would be available from hydroelectric developments on the 
River Waag. Two new power stations, one at Ilava and the other at 
Dubnica, now reported to be in operation, could supply between them 
more than sufficient power for the needs of a 10,000-ton reduction 
works. In any event, the project at Engerau represents a new de- 
parture in the policy of the Berghaus company, which previously was 
concerned with metal fabrication, not metal production. Together 
with the project at Moosbierbaum, it may indicate that I. G. intended 
to compete with VAWAG in light metals production in southeastern 
Europe. 

NORWAY 

Before the war Norway, while it had no bauxite, had a considerable 
aluminum industry based on its water power resources. Six reduction 
plants, one of which also extracted alumina, were located along the 
coast where transportation costs were low. Their pre-war capacities 
are given in table 16. 


Table 16. — Norway: Capacity of aluminum plants, 1939 


Company 

Location 

Capacity 

A/a Norsk Aluminium Co 

Hoyangcr, Sogn * 

Tons 
8, 600 

Det Norsk* Nitrld A/a 

Eydchavn, Aust-Agdcr .1 

6,000 

0,500 

8,000 

3,500 

1,000 

Do 

Tyssedal, 11 ord aland .........I 

A/a Ilaugvik Smeltewerk 

(Jlomfjord, Nordland 

A/a Vlgelands Brug. . 

Vigc land, Aust-Agdcr 

A/a 8tengfJordcns Elektrochekjcmiske Fabrik 

Stangfjord, Sogn 

Total... 


36,600 




> This plant also has a capacity of 22,000 tons for the extraction of alumina. 

Source: Unpublished Foreign Economic Administration report prepared by the economic lnstitntton’a 

staff. 


As all of these companies were almost wholly owned and controlled 
by British, French, and Canadian interests, 8 they clearly came under 
the provisions of an order of the Quisling government of August 17, 
1940, which provided for the appointment of a German administrator 
for all Norwegian enterprises which directly or indirectly were under 
‘‘enemy” control. The plants were accordingly put under the 
administration of a German organization known as Norsk Aluminium 
Kontor (“NAK”), and Dr. Koppenberg, chairman of the boards of 
the Flugzeug und Motoren Werke and Nordische Aluminium, was 
designated trustee and property administrator. 

On May 2, 1941, Nordisk Lett metal A/s was established in Oslo 
with a share capital of 45,000,000 kroner, held in equal amounts by 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, Norsk Hvdro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofakticlstab, 
and Hansa Leichtmctall, then still known as Nordische Aluminium. 
I. G. Farben already had a controlling interest in Norsk Hydro, which 

* The Canadian Interest was that of Aluminium, Ltd., which Is associated with tbo Aluminum Co. of 
America. 
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before the German invasion was in possession of most of the elements 
needed for the manufacture of aluminum — patented processes, water 
power, building sites, and skilled workers. The task of the newly 
organized Nordisk Lettmetal, in which Dr. Koppenberg assumed 
management of the work committee, was the enlargement and man- 
agement of the facilities in the Heroya area formerly owned by Norsk 
Hydro. 

A day after Nordisk Lettmetal was organized, Hansa Leichtmetall 
formed under Norwegian law a subsidiary stock company, A/s Nordog, 
with head offices in Oslo and a capital of 70,000,000 kroner. This 
company was charged with the task of putting into effect the German 
program for expanding the Norwegian aluminum industry. 

FRANCE 

Ninety percent of the pre-war French aluminum production was 
controlled directly or indirectly by Cie. de Produits Chimiques et 
Electrometallurgiques Alais Froges et Camargue (usually referred to 
as “AFC” or “rechiney”). Its sole competitor was Ste. d’Electro- 
chimie, d’Electrometallurgie et des Acieries Electriques d’lTgine 
(referred to as “Ugine”). AFC was not only a giant and self-contained 
producer of aluminum and magnesium but was also a largo producer 
of aluminum products and tne third largest French producer of 
chemicals. Through membership in the French chemical cartel 
organized in 1927, AFC had close connections with I. G. Farben. 

AFC’s activities were concentrated in four regions. Bauxite was 
obtained from the Mediterranean region where practically all of the 
French bauxite deposits are located, and here, because of the local 
availability of lignite for fuel, two of AFC’s three large alumina plants 
were located. The abundant water pow'er of the Alpine region made 
it the center of AFC’s aluminum reduction operations, which for the 
same reason were carried on to a smaller extent in the Pyrenees. In 
the central plateau region, AFC obtained auxiliary minerals such as 
fluorspar and pyrites, a small amount of bauxite, and some water 
power. 

Inasmuch as the French aluminum industry was concentrated in 
southern France, which was not occupied by the Germans until 
November 1942, German economic penetration was accomplished by 
less overt means than in Norway. No new companies were estab- 
lished but the Germans were able to dominate the industry by means 
of direct and indirect investments (the capitalization of AFC was 
tripled between 1940 and 1941), concentration of administrative and 
managerial responsibility in the hands of a group responsive to their 
wishes, and allocation of raw materials and products. As noted 
earlier, two of the tasks of Hansa Leichtmetall were to allocate bauxite 
from European deposits not already controlled by the Bauxit -Trust 
and to allocate the metal exported from occupied territories. In 
allotting the supplies of French bauxite, Hansa Leichtmetall cooper- 
ated with the Groupement de Repartition de la Bauxite, established 
in January 1941 at German instigation by a number of French con- 
cerns in addition to AFC for the purchase, transportation, import and 
export, allocation, sale, and use of bauxite. In the spring of 1941, 
the Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt, which had underwritten the stock 
issue of Hansa Leichtmetall, founded the Aero Bank as its Paris sub- 
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sidiary to help finance French producers of light metals. By the 
reorganization in September 1941 of all French electric power com- 
panies into three “fusion” groups, on each of which the Vichy govern- 
ment was represented by a commissioner, the Germans were able to 
dominate the production and transmission of power. 

German expansion plans for the aluminum industry of France 
appear to have been rather successful. The ready market offered by 
the German aircraft plants was an incentive to increased production. 
The output of aluminum is estimated to have risen from a 1936-38 
average of 35,000 tons to between 60,000 and 70,000 tons in 1943, of 
which the Germans took about 70 percent. Alumina production, 
which had averaged 110,000 tons before the war, must have risen 
sharplv or it could not have met the demands made upon the extrac- 
tion plants. These demands included the increased requirements of 
the French reduction plants, requisitions for German reduction 
plants which rose from 30,000-40,000 tons in 1941-42, to 60,000- 
70,000 tons in 1943, and German requisitions for reduction plants in 
Austria and Norway. Bauxite production also had to rise irom the 
pre-war level of 675,000 tons annually in order to meet not only the 
steeply rising requirements of French alumina plants but also requisi- 
tions for German plants which in 1943 called for — but may not nave 
received — as much as 60,000 tons per month. 

HUNGARY 

A small lighUmetals industry was in existence in Hungary before 
tho war, in addition to considerable ore production. An alumina 
plant at Magyarovar with a capacity oi 10,000 tons, owned by 
Bauxit-Industire A. G. (a subsidiary of the Bauxit^Trust), supplied 
the reduction plant on the island of Csepel, which was owned by 
Manfred Weiss Stalil und Metallwerke A. G. of Budapest. The 
Ungariscbe Allgemeine Kohlcnbergbau A. G. must have begun its 
aluminum plant at Felsogalla before the outbreak of hostilities since 
it commenced operations in 1940. Up to this point, the Hungarian 
industry appears to have been more or less independent of German 
control; Manfred Weiss, in fact, had no connection with the interna- 
tional aluminum cartel. German light-metals interests may have 
taken over these concerns during the last 4 years, and it is well known 
that they have instituted new developments with the collaboration 
of Hungarian interests. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Pre-war German interests in the exploitation of Croatia’s rich 
bauxite deposits are shown in table 10. If this region had not been 
the scene of Yugoslav Partisan activities, ore output after the invasion 
might well have been expanded to meet German plans. Instead 
production fell from 400,000 tons in 1938 to 70,000 tons in 1941, and 
by 1943 had reached only half the pre-war figure. The only new 
company appears to be the Rudnica A. G. of Dubrovnik, established 
with the open participation of the Reichswerke “Hermann Goering” 
A. G. to operate bauxite mines in Herzegovina. 

Before the war Gebr. Giulini G. m. b. H. owned an alumina plant 
at Moste, Slovenia, with a reported capacity of 10,000 tons. It 
supplied the oxide reduced at the Fabnka Aluminijuma A. D. in 
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Stbenik until 1940 when an alumina- plant was also brought into 
operation by Fabrika. This company, established in 1938 by a group 
of Yugoslav industrialists, some of whom were Jews, was put under 
the administration of a German commissioner after the occupation, 
presumably on the basis of a German-Italian agreement since it was 
located in an area under Italian administration. The plant had a 
capacity of 2,000 tons when built and was enlarged to 3,250 tons in 
1940. By 1943 it may have had a capacity of 5,000 tons but would 
be unlikely' to produce at this level because its source of power, a 
hydroelectric station at the Krka falls, would be affected by seasonal 
water shortages. 

Development of the German Magnesium Industry 

CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION 

The modern magnesium industry dates from 1896, when electrolytic 
reduction of fused magnesium salts began at Bitterfeld. Chemische 
Fabrik Griesheim Elektron controlled the basic patents for the man- 
ufacture of magnesium, which they began to produce commercially 
in 1912. Just as the First World War supplied the initial impetus 
for the development of the aluminum industry in Germany, it stim- 
ulated the production of magnesium, chiefly for the reason that 
magnesium could be used as a substitute for copper and aluminum, 
which were in short supply. Griesheim Elektron Drought its patents 
and know-how into the great chemical combine, I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., which by these means and subsequent research and develop- 
ment was able to control world production of the metal until the 
advent of World War II .• 10 For many years, moreover, the world 
outside of Germany ignored the commercial possibilities of magnesium. 
Not only did I. G. put its mammoth economic resources behind the 
development of magnesium, but in addition the Hitler government 
aggressively promoted its production because it is the only nonferrous 
metal that can be produced in virtually unlimited quantities from 
domestic raw materials. 

Magnesium-bearing raw materials are plentiful and widespread but 
facilities for production of the metal are concentrated in electro- 
chemical plants where equipment is costly and specialized. The raw 
materials used in Germany are believed to be dolomite, which occurs 
widely; carnallite; and magnesite, which must be imported. 11 Euro- 
pean sources of crude magnesite are Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Italy. In 1939 European magnesite shipments were reported to be 
double those of 1938, and in 1940 had by October reached the volume 
of the 1939 shipments. I. G.’s subsidiary, the Alpenlandisch Berg- 
baugesellschaft m. b. H. of Mayrhofen, Austria, owns a mine in the 
nearby Zillerthal, a short distance east of Innsbruck. This mine was 
reported to have shipped 20,000 tons of magnesite in 1939. 

For many years magnesium was produced in Germany solely at 
I. G.’s Bitterfeld works. Crowded conditions there led them in the 
middle thirties to build another plant in Aken, to which an aluminum 
reduction works was added after the war began. It is believed that 

• The world’s basic magnesium patents are listed In the hearings before the Committee on Patents, U. 
8. 8enate, 77th Con*., pt. 2. pp. 1012-102B. 

*• See section on Control of world Magnesium Production by I. O. Farbenindustrie A. O. 

» See also section below, German Penetration of Occupied Territories. 
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they now have two magnesium reduction plants in Stassfurt. In 
addition, they built in 1937 a separate plant for the production of 
magnesium oxide at Teutschenthal, near a large carnallite mine. 
Magnesium chloride solution is piped from the mine to the plant where 
magnesium hydrate is precipitated with calcined dolomite, and then 
calcined to produce magnesium oxide or magnesia. 

I. G.’s aluminum and magnesium operations are independent of 
each other as well as largely independent of I. G.’s other manifold 
activities. The electrolytic equipment for the reduction of aluminum 
cannot be used for the reduction of magnesium, and vice versa. It is 
the presenco of large resources of thermal electric power and technical 
experts which was chiefly responsible for bringing the two operations 
together at Bitterfeld and Aken. I. G. Farben maintains at Bitterfeld 
the largest laboratory in Germany devoted exclusively to research in 
the light metals. 

Not until 1938 did I. G. Farben have any competitor in the mag- 
nesium field in Germany. At that time, Wintershall A. G., the giant 
potash concern, began producing magnesium by an old Farben 
electrolysis process, the patent of which had expired. Metall- 
gesellschaft A. G., according to rumor, agreed to stay out of the field. 18 
Wintershall used its plant at Heringen-a-Werra as the site of its 
magnesium production, and specially selected carnallite as the raw 
material. Possibly in preparation for this activity Siemens in 1930 
built a 15,000-ampere rectifier of 400 volts at the Wintershall mine at 
Heringen (Gewerkschaft Wintershall). 

In the absence of any published information (including trade sta- 
tistics) on the magnesium industry in Germany, capacity and produc- 
tion can only be estimated. Annual capacity just before the war is 
believed to have been some 20,000 tons. At tho end of 1943, five 
plants were believed to have been in operation with a total annual 
capacity of 31,500 tons. Tho increase in capacity may havo been 
effected by extensions to an existing plant at Stassfurt and erection 
there of a second plant. 

Annual production is estimated to have risen as follows: 


Year: Torn 

1937 12,000 

1938 14,000 

1939 .16,000 

1940 20, 000 

1941-43 (annually.) 25,000-30,000 


The possibilities for the application of magnesium and its alloys are 
far from being exhausted and there is no doubt that many new uses 
will be devised in the future. Nevertheless it is likely that the 
cessation of hostilities will, as in the aluminum industry, find Germany 
with capacity far in excess of peacetime requirements. 

GERMAN PENETRATION OF OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 

Since there were few known magnesium developments outside of 
Germany prior to the war, it is not surprising that information is 
lacking concerning German penetration of magnesium production in 

» Thorn Is an unconfirmed report that Aluminium-Industrie A. O. Xeuhauson (AIAO) was producing 
magnesium in lft'W. The location of the plant was not stated. Another report mentions among wartime 
projects of this company the expenditure of Sfr. 640,231 for a new installation nt their Cblppis (Switiorland) 
plant for tho manufacture of magnesium. 
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occupied areas. It is justifiable, however, to assume that, wherever 
in Europe I. G. Farben patents and techniques were utilized before 
the war, I. G. took over the facilities upon occupation. The combine 
had no known magnesium interests on the Continent until the 
annexation of Austria. 

After this event, I. G. acquired through forced sale the rich mag- 
nesite deposits, the pilot plant, and the patents of Oesterreichischo 
Magnesit A. G. of Kadentheim, Austria. The Austrian company 
was the second largest magnesite producer before the war, accounting 
for about 30 percent of the refractory magnesite produced on the 
Continent. The acquisition of these deposits is said to have been 
responsible for I. G.’s shifting to a very large extent from dolomite to 
magnesite as the basic raw material used at its plants in Bitterfeld 
and Aken. Up to August 1939 when an explosion occurred, the pilot 
plant at Kadentheim produced 1 to 1J4 tons of magnesium a day by 
direct thermal reduction. It is strongly believed that I. G. has since 
built a metal reduction plant there. 

It is not unlikely, in view of I. G.’s participation in Hansa Leicht- 
metall A. G. and its pre-war connections with Alais Forges et Cam- 
argue, that I. G. was able to dominate the magnesium industry of 
France during the occupation. France had hitherto been the second 
largest European producer with an output of 1,500 tons in 1938 and 
2,500 in 1939. AFC and Ugine were the principal producers, pooling 
for sales purposes into the Soci6t6 Generalo du Magnesium. Two 

S lants, each with a capacity of 1,000 tons, were operated by Ste. 

renerale, one at Saint-Auban, Basse-Alpes, and the other at Jarrie, 
Isere. 

Organization of the German Light Metals Industry 

ALUMINIUM-IN DU8TRIE A. G. CHIPPI8 (“AIAG”) 13 

This company, known as the nursery of the European aluminum 
industry, has during both World Wars found itself in an equivocal 
position. Incorporated in Switzerland and insisting on its neutral 
personality, AIAG has nevertheless owned plants in countries at war 
with one another. During the First World War, its assets in Franco, 
consisting of bauxite mines and an alumina plant, were sequestered by 
the French Government, and during the present conflict, it was placed 
on the Statutory List for a few months in 1941. 

In the eighties, the firm of J. G. Neher Sons, proprietor of an iron 
foundry near Neuhausen since 1810, was in search of an industry 
which would exploit the water power available from the adjacent falls 
of the Rhine. The manufacture of aluminum appeared to be an 
electrometallurgical process of considerable promise and one which 
both met the firm’s needs and would make use of its experience. 
After experiments with the electrolytic reduction of aluminum from 
cryolite proved unsuccessful in 1886, the firm was ready to welcome 
proposals in May 1887 to try out the new patents of Paul Horoult, 
the French inventor of a process similar to the one developed in the 

w This producer is described at some length for the follr.wine reasons* While If has neutral stains, it is an 
Important producer of alumina and aluminum in an enemy country and thu« is subject. insofar ».« its pro- 
duction in Ocrmany Is concerned, to United Nations com ml follow ine the military defeat nr surrender of 
Germany. (2) it is not well known in the United States whose representatives will Ik- dealing w itli the s|» a einl 
problem it represents on various levels of occupation authority, and (3» it has held u balance of |>ower j»o.sition 
m the international aluminum cartel during the Second World War. 
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United States by Charles Hall. These experiments were so successful 
that a new company, the Schweizerische Metallurgische Gesellschaft, 
was founded a few months later to take over the rights of all the 
Heroult patents for all countries, except France. 14 Toward the end 
of 1888, production was at the rate of 2 tons per day of aluminum- 
bronze, and the company was seeking new capital. On November 12, 
1888, the Aluminium-Industrie A. G. Neuhausen was incorporated 
by the Swiss company with the assistance of the Allgemeine Elek- 
trizit&ts Gesellschaft (“AEG”) of Berlin; its share capital was 

10.000. 000 Swiss francs, of which 3,000,000 Swiss francs were paid up. 
Dr. Martin Kiliani, who had been experimenting with aluminum 
reduction for AEG, was made managing director of the Neuhausen 
works where production of pure aluminum was initiated in 1889. 
Like the Pittsburgh Reduction Co. (predecessor of the Aluminum Cq, 
of America, referred to as Alcoa), AIAG had difficulty in finding a 
market for its new product, but between 1890 and 1900 uses for 
aluminum were developed to such an extent that the company con- 
structed a second plant at Rheinfelden in Germany in 1896 and a 
third at Lend in Austria in 1897. AIAG's largest works are at 
Chippis in Canton Wallis, where water power is furnished by the 
upper Rhone. Construction of these was begun in 1907. 

On its fiftieth anniversary in 1938, AIAG had a paid-in capital of 

60.000. 000 Swiss francs and fixed assets of 159,189,000 Swiss francs. 
Its interests wero scattered throughout Europe, and extended even to 
China, as follows: 

AIAO INTEBE8T8, 1938 11 

(Note. — The symbol (D) following a company name indicates that it is a 
“daughter” company owned 100 percent by AIAG unless a smaUer percentage is 
stated; the symbol (DD) indicates a subsidiary of AIAG and a daughter com- 
pany. The percentages for less than 100 percent participation are only approxi- 
mate.) 

Bauxite. — Ugrovaca Minen, Zagreb (D); Bauxita 8. A. Bucharest (D); Ste. des 
Bauxites de France, Marseille D). 

Alumina extraction plants. — Martinswerk G. m. b. H.. Bergheim-KOln (D); 
Chemische Fabrik Goldschmeiden, Breslau (D) and Filiale Halle-Trotha (DD), 
both in Germany; Ste. Francaise pour I'lndustrie de 1' Aluminium (SFIA), Mar- 
seille (D); Sta. Industrie Minerarie ed. Elettrochimie, Bussi, Italy (D). 

Aluminum reduction plants. — Aluminium-HOtte, Neuhausen (D) and Alumin- 
ium-Htltte, Chippis (D), both in Switzerland; Aluminum G. m. b. H.. Rheinfelden, 
Germany (D); Salzburger Aluminium G. m. b. H., Lend, Austria (D); Soc. Allum- ’ 
inio Espanol, Sabinango, Spain (D, approximately a 20 percent interest); 11 South 
Wales Co., Ilhcola, Wales (D, 50 percent). 17 

Power plants . — Kraftwerk Neuhausen (DD); Kraftwerk Chippis (DD); Kraft- 
werk Rhienfelden (DD); Kraftwerk Kitzloch (DD) and Kraftwerk Klammstein 

••Source: Oeschlchte der Alumlnum-Industrie A. O. Neuhauaen. 1888-1938. Chippis, published by 
the niroctoriiim. >!M2. 2 v. This is a Festschrift celebrating the company's fiftieth anniversary. 

•• Aluminium Franchise is also a part owner. 

»« The British Aluminium Co.. Ltd., founded In 1894. acquired from AIAO rights to the neroult patents 
for Great Britain and her colonies. . ..... ... 

• T The remaining 50 percent is owned by the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., and Aluminium, Ltd., of 
Toronto. (One source says thnt each pnrtiri|»nnt owns a third Interest.) AIAO's Interest in the project 
has been attributed to the fact that thev could produce on the British quota at the Rheola plant. The 
South Wales Co. was founded in 1937 with a capital of f 300.000. and AIAO was charged with constructing 
and operating the Hheola works. When more capital was needed. AIAO appears to have contributed will- 
ingly and to have induced the other particij*ant« to make further advances. These considerations were 8 
strong argument f*»r lift inc the blacklisting of AIAO. which had been made effective In July 19tl primarily 
because of AI AO's position in the cartel. At that time, moreover. AIAO was believed to be willing to pur- 
chase In Switzerland plant to the value of JISO.OOO, needed for the completion of the Rheola works whoso 
output was e^ential to Britain’s war effort. Representations were also made concerning the pro-Ally 
symi»athios of the AIAO directors. The company was removed from the Statutory List in October 1941. 
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(DD), both furnishing power to the reduction plant at Lend; Kraftwerk Naviz- 
enoe (DD); Kraftwerk Borgne (DD); Illaee-Turtmann A. G. Oteroms (“IT AG”) 
(DD). 

Fabricating plants. — Aluminium Walzwerk Chippis (“LW\N”) (DD); R. V. 
Neher, A. G. Kreuzlingen (D) and its subsidiary. Walzwerk Neuhausen (DD); 
Aluminium- Warenfabnk Gontenschwill A. G. (D, approximately 20 percent) — 
all of Switzerland. Breisgau Walzwerk Singen, Germany (D); Aluminium Walz- 
werk Singen and itfl subsidiaries: Aluminium Giesserei Villingcn (I)); Kluge & 
Winter, Hamburg (D, approximately 20 nercent); “TANTAL” Verarbeitungs- 
Werk, Warsaw (D, 50 percent); and “ENOKA” Y«rarJ>citungs\verk, Warsaw 
(D, approximately 40 percent). Also Star Aluminium Works, Wolverhampton, 
England (D): Nederlandsch-Indische Aluminium Verwerkings Industrie Mij. 
(“NlAVI”), The Hague (D, approximately 33 percent); Coquillard Froges, 
France (D, approximately 20 percent); Aluminium Beige. Liege (D, approximately 
40 percent); B. A. Lavoraziione Leghe Ieggere (“LLL”), Italy (D, approximately 
60 percent); Chinese Aluminium Rolling Mills, Char (D, approximately 20 per- 
cent) together with the Werk Shanghai (DD, approximately 20 percent)— both in 
China. 

Sales offices . — Lasa Kreuzlingen (D, approximately 80 percent), joint sub- 
sidiary of R. V. Neher A. G. and Al.-Warenfabrik Gontenschwill A. G.; Allega, 
Zurich (D); Anglo-Swiss Aluminium Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England (D). 

Other interests. — Wohn-kolonie, Bergheim (D); Forechungs-anstalt, Neuhausen 
(D); Stuvag, Neuhausen (D, approximately 50 percent); Sta. Esercizio Impianti 
Portuali Abruzzesi (“8EIPA”), Milan (D, approximately 50 percent), subsidiary 
of Sta. Industrie Minerarie ed. Elettrochimie, Bussi; Sta. Alluminio Venet o 
Anonima (“SAVA”), Venice (D). SAVA in turn controls a complex: Tonerdc- 
fabrik, Marghera (DD), an alumina plant; Aluminium-HOtte, Porto Marghera 
(DD), a reduction plant, together with “SMIRREL,” Venice (D, approximately 
80 percent); Sta. Iaroelletrica (“SIC”)* Venice (D, approximately 50 percent); a 
sales office, “Alluminio S. A.” Verkaufsbureau (“ASA”), Milan (D, approxi- 
mately 50 percent); and a shipping company, Sta. Abruzzesi di Navigazionc 
Anonima (“SANA”), Venice (D, approximately 50 percent). 

Details of the shareholdings in AIAG have long been unavailable 
because there is no published register and the bearer-shares are ap- 
parently handled free on the stock exchange. Although the notion 
that the shares are widely dispersed in the hands of private Swiss indi- 
viduals has been sedulously cultivated, speculation as to the corpora- 
tion’s ownership has not been quieted. The far-flung and multi- 
farious activities of AIAG, as listed above, suggest that private Swiss 
capital alone could hardly provide sufficient financing. Official 
United Nations sources have recently indicated that the shares in 
AIAG are held approximately as follows: 

Company : Percent of hold biff 

British Aluminium Co., Ltd „ 15. 5 

Aluminium, Ltd 28. 5 

Alais Froges et Camargue \ , 9 . 

Ste. de rJElectrochimie Ugine/ 

Vereinigte Aluminium Werke A. G.\ 9ft n 

Aluminiumwerk G. m. b. H. / 

Swiss interests 15. 5 

Total 100.0 

i It to not known whether the French companies participate In AIAO a a two separate entitles, or through 
their combined mice company, Aluminium Franca to. 


The “Swiss interests” listed above are identified as those which 
have lqng been active in the company ; whether they are vested in the 
Swiss management or in an undisclosed holding company is not known. 
The significant factor is that the foreign ownership is held by the 
same British, Canadian, French, and German corporations — and in 
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practically the same proportions — which participate in the Alliance 
Aluminium Compagnie. 18 

After the collapse of France, the combined participation of the 
British and Canadian interests, amounting to 43.5 percent, was off- 
set by the German and German-dominated French participation of 
41 percent. Consequently, the Swiss interests, domiciled in a neutral 
country surrounded by Germany and German-dominated areas, held 
the balance of power in AIAG from June 1940 until the liberation of 
France, and during that time could direct company policy by voting 
either with the Allied or with the enemy interests. During this 
same period AIAG, as the Swiss participant in the cartel, occupied 
the identical ambivalent position between the British and Canadian 
participants on the one hand, and the German and German-dominated 
French participants on the other. 

Swiss law requires that in a company incorporated in Switzerland 
the majority of the board of directors be Swiss nationals. According 
to the 1943 edition of the Swiss Federal Register, the present admin- 
istration comprises the following individuals, all of whom have Swiss 
addresses: 

Aluminium-Industrie A. G. 


(Chippis, Canton Wallis, Switzerland) 


Council of administration: 

Alfred Hofmann-Schmid, president. 
Gottfried Keller, vice president. 
Directors: 

Arnold Bloch. 

Emile Kaufmann. 

Anton Bcttscaart. 

Werner Kurz. 

Fritz Schnorf. 

Directors of departments: 

Rudolf Hartmyer. 

Max Hintermann. 

Hans Scherer. 

Heinrich Wanner. 

Director of Laboratories and Research: 
Dr. Alfred von Zcerlcder, at Xeu- 
hausen. 


Prokurators: 19 
Willy Corti. 

Henri Froidevaux. 
All>ert Gubler. 

Kagpar Guler. 

Erhart Herrmann. 
Alexander HUrzler. 

Hans Hurtcr. 

Robert Nicdcrer. 

Max Preiswerk. 

Jules Ribv. 

Walter Heinrich Ruegg. 
Emile Sulser. 

Werner Sulzer. 

Paul Toschanz. 

Jakob Weber. 

Georg Thoma. 


The company has expanded its investments during the war, pre- 
sumably in order to accommodate increased orders. 

In general, aluminum production has not been maintained at maxi- 
mum during the war at the company’s reduction plants in Switzer- 
land, owing to a shortage of electric power. Late in December 1944 
the Neue Zuriche Zcitung reported large-scale unemployment at the 
reduction plants because of their inability to obtain alumina. With 
the exception of plants manufacturing aluminum foil and other prod- 
ucts for which the use of aluminum has been restricted or prohibited, 
the fabricating plants have worked at full capacity throughout the 
war, and have increased their deliveries. Reported deliveries to 
Germany from the Chippis works in January 1943 are given in table 
20; deliveries reported may not include all deliveries. It will be 
noted that the recipients in many cases are aircraft plants. 

The growth of production and capacity at AIAG’s aluminum 
plant at Rheinfelden and alumina plant at Bergheim is discussed in 

i* Tills Is fhi* imnio of the international aluminum cartel. 

»'• Oilicials author ire<l to slim on behalf of the firm. 
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chapter II. The company’s fabricating subsidiary in Germany, 
Aluminum Walzwerk Singen, was the most important producer of 
aluminum foil before the war, consuming in 1937 approximately 2,000 
tons of metal per month, which was obtained from the Rheinfelden 
plant. A year earlier, a foundry had been built at Singen to produce 
99, 99.5, and 99.8 percent pure aluminum and four trade-marked 
alloys — Avional (hard aluminum allov), Anticorodal (copper-free 
alloy), Aluman (corrosive-resistant alloy), and Peralumnn (salt- 
and sea-water-resistant alloy in sheets, ribbons, tubes, 9ticks, wire, 
and bars). Later the Singen plant was again expanded to produce 
aircraft components of aluminum and aluminum alloys. 

AIAG at one time owned another foil plant at Teningen which also 
received metal from Rheinfelden. The Teningen factory was sold 
about 20 years ago to Emil Tscheulin and is now known as Aluminium- 
werk Tscheulin G. m. b. H. 


GEBRtiDER GIULINI G. M. B. H. 

This firm was founded by two brothers, both Italian citizens. 
Since the death of one, it has been carried on by his brother and 
his son. The uncle has never renounced his Italian citizenship and 
lives in Lugano, in the Italian-speaking part of Switzerland. He 
has been known for many years as a shrewd businessman who drives 
hard bargains and who prefers to follow a lone course. Consequently 
he kept out of the cartel until the advent of Hitler and the promise of a 
profitable contract made it expedient for him to accept an engagement 
with the Alliance Aluminum Compagnic. lie does not have the 
extensive intercorporate connections which characterize the careers 
of most of the light metals producers, and he has never sought the aid 
of such banks as the Deutsche and the Dresdner. He has, however, 
had a very close association with the private banking firm of Delbriick 
Schickler & Co., in which Metallgesellschaft has an interest. Carl 
Joergcr, one of the partners of Delbriick Schickler, is comanager of 
Gebr. Giulini, along with the Giulini nephew who married Joerger’s 
daughter. The nephew is a German citizen, who is reported to have 
remained deaf to VAWAG offers to participate in the Giulini firm. 

Information is unavailable concerning the capitalization of the 
firm and the extent to which Delbriick Schickler has invested therein. 
The physical properties of the firm include bauxite deposits, alumina 
plants in Yugoslavia and Germany, and a reduction plant, Usino 
d’Aluminium Martigny S. A., on the upper Rhone in Switzerland. 
Although the latter had an annual capacity of 5,000 tons, its produc- 
tion before the war was nowhere near that figure. The most important 
Giulini property is the alumina extraction plant at Mundenheim near 
Ludwigshafen. 


I. G. FARBENINDL'STKIE A. G. (“l. G.”) 

Light metals production is a relatively minor activity in the sum 
totalof I. G.’s vast operations. No other industrial organization in 
Germany or in the world compares with I. G. in its wide range of 
interests, and no other single concern contributes so heavily to the 
war-making power of the state in which it is incorporated. It con- 
trols practically two-thirds of Germany's highly developed chemical 
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industry, with its participation ranging from slight through majority 
interest to absolute monopoly. Its principal activities are the follow- 
ing: 

Chemicals and related lines: Inorganic, organic, and intermedi- 
ate organic chemicals; coal tar, mineral, and bacteriological dyes; 
nitrates and nitrogenous fertilizer; solvents and emollients; ad- 
hesives and glue; synthetic perfumes and oil extracts; chrome and 
synthetic tanning agents. 

Gases: Compressed and rare gases; poison ga6; smoke-screen 
gas. 

Explosives, powder, and fuzes. 

Photographic materials: Chemicals and fixatives, film (“Agfa”), 
and paper. 

Pharmaceuticals: Sera and vaccines; veterinary products. 

Artificial fibers and plastics: Continuous-filament rayon and 
rayon staple (Zellwollo) ; polyvinyl chloride fibers; viscose sponges; 
artificial sausage casings; cellophane. 

Light and heavy metals and their alloys. 

“Autarchic” lines of manufacture for increasing Germany's 
independence of foreign raw material sources: Synthetic rubber, 
motor fuels, lubricants, technical fats, plastics, lacquers, ana 
metal alloys. 

Brown coal, bituminous coal, iron, and steel. 

The two aluminum plants, together with the magnesium plant at 
Bitterfcld, comprise but a small part of all the I. G. works in this 
locality. I. G.'s light-metals production has been concent ated here 
since 1917, when the Chcmische Fabrik Gricsheim Elektron brought 
its participation in three aluminum plants and its magnesium patents 
into the interessengemeinschaft der Dcutschen Teerfabriken. The 
original participants in this combine were six chemical and dye pro- 
ducers, who have since been joined by many others. Public announce- 
ment of the combine was delayed until 1925, when it became known 
as the Interessengemeinschaft Farbenindustrie A. G. 

I. G. owns 50 percent of the capital of the Aluminiumwerk G. m. b. 
H., which operates the aluminum plants at Bitterfcld and Aken and 
itself produces magnesium. It has never produced alumina but has 
instead purchased its requirements from Gebr. Giulini and Aluminium- 
Industrie A. G. (AIAG). It has been said that these firms, by keep- 
ing the price of alumina sufficiently low, prevented I. G. from entering 
the extraction field. 

Like other German stock corporations and the other light metal 
producers discussed below, I. G. has an Aufsichtsrat (supervisory 
board or board of directors) and a Vorstand (board of managers). The 
Aufsichtsrat is elected by the stockholders, its members usually being 
the holders of the largest blocks of stock or their representatives. 
The Aufsichtsrat selects the board of managers, who in the past were 
often technical employees who had worked their way up through the 
company. Both the Vorstand and Ausichtsrat are concerned with 
policy making and general administrative matters. The full respon- 
sibility for all ordinary operations is borne by the Geschaftsfuhrer 
(business manager or managers of the plant), who ask for authorization 
from the Vorstand or Aufsichtsrat only in the case of unusual expendi- 
tures and matters involving long-term policy. 
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I. G. Fabbknindcstrie A. G. 


(Griineburgplatx, Frank f art -am- Main) 


Voretand, 1940: 

Hermann Schmitz. 
Fritz Gajewski. 
Heinrich Horlein. 

August von Knieriem. 
Fritz ter Meer. 
Christian Schneider. 
Georg von Schnitzler. 
Otto Ambros. 

Max Brilggcmann. 
Ernst Hiirgin. 
Heinrich Hiitefisch. 
Bernhard Buhl. 

Max llgner. 


Paul Haofliger. 

Constantin Jacobi. 

Friedrich Jahne. 

Hans Ktihne. 

Carl I.udwig I-aiitcnschlfiger. 
Wilhelm Rudolf Mann. 
Heinrich Osier. 

WUhem Otto. 

Hermann W aibel. 

Hans Walt her. 

Otto Scharf. 

Eduard \N cber-Andreae. 

Carl W ureter. 


Aufsichtarat, 1940: 

Carl Krauch. 

Wilhelm Ferdinand Kalle. 
Wilhelm Gaus. 

Hermann J. Abs. 

Axel Aubert. 

Richard Bayer. 

Waldemar von Bottinger. 
Walter von Brilning. 
Lothar Brunck. 

Carl Ludwig Duisberg. 


Karl Krekeler. 

Paul Muller. 

Karl Pfeiffer. 

Gustav Pistor. 

Graf Rudiger Schimmelpenninck. 
Friedrich Schmidt-Ott. 

Leopold von Schrenck-Notzing. 
Erwin Selck. 

Johannes Hess. 

Jakob llasslachcr. 


Aluminiumwerk G. m. b. H., Bitterfeld, 1939: 

Directors." 

Albert Meyer-KQster. 

Heinrich Reuleaux. 

Works manager: Richard Schall. 

Chief chemist: Dr. Fuldner. 

Chemist: Dr. Ing. Eduard Altenburg. 

Head of research laboratory: Dr. R. Suchy. 

Research staff : 

H. Seliger. 

Dr. Ing. H. G. Petri. 

G. Siebel. 

H. VosskQhler. 

Manager, light metals department: Dr. A. Beck. 

Manager, light metals fabricating department: Dr. SchQtz. 

Foundry manager: Mr. P. van Spitaler. 

Engineer: Dr. E. Ritter. 

Aluminiumwerk G. m. b. H., Aken, 1939: 

Research staff: W. Mannheim, H. Hothmunn. 

That I. G/s operations have expanded during the war is evident 
from the growth of capitalization and assets: 


9 

1889 

1942 

Stock capital 

RM720.000. noo 

KM 1. 169, ono. o«0 

Total assets. . 

i.6za.wrj,2w | 

2, 332.801, ObO 



Aside from the fabrication which I. G. carries on directly in its 
own plants, it is believed to control at least two fabricating companies, 
the Leipziger Leichtmetall Werke A. G. at Itachwitz and Mahle K. 
G., with plants at Bad Cannstadt, Felsbach, and Berlin. Up to the 
outbreak of war, the former produced practically all the magnesium 
sheet manufactured in Germany, and the latter was the only German 
source for magnesium die castings. 

* See those listed for Mctallprse Use haft A. Q., below. 
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METALLGESELL8CHAFT A. G. ("METALL”) 

Metallgesellschaft, another industrial giant, is the largest nonfer- 
rous metal concern in Germany; and, because of its connections in 
Great Britain and Switzerland, is the world’s most powerful single 
concern in this field. It represents the outgrowth of a metal business 
founded by Philip Abram Cohn in Frankfurt-am-Main early in the 
nineteenth or late in the eighteenth century. Early in the 1860’s a 
relative of Cohn's named Moses, founded a metal firm in London 
under the name of Henry R. Merton & Co., Ltd., which has since 
worked closely with Metall. Together with Aron Hirsch & Sohn and 
Beer Sondheimer & Co., Metall and Merton controlled before the 
First World War the zinc and lead industries of the world, with the 
exception of the United States, and exerted a powerful influence over 
the world price of copper. Metall’s operations now include pro- 
duction and trading in antimony, aluminum, cadmium, copper, lead, 
tin, zinc, composite metals, and alloys. It has also acquired extensive 
interests in the chemical field, in oil, and in synthetic rubber. 

Metall has a 50-percent interest in Aluminum G. m. b. H. of Bitter- 
feld and Aken and is the exclusive sales agent for the aluminum pro- 
duced by this private concern and the Government-owned VAWAG. 
One of the conditions of sale of Metall ’s interest in VAWAG to the 
Government was that it should continue to handle VAWAG’s sales. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 


METALLGE8ELL8CHAPT A. O. 


(Bockcnhcimer Anlagc 45, Frankfurt-am-Main) 


Vorstand 1940: 

Wilhelm Avieny. 

Rudolf Kissel. 

Franz Traudes. 

Rudolf Euler. 

Kurt Heide. 

Ludolf Plass. 

Aufsichtsrat 1940: 

Carl I.Oer. 

Felix Warlimont. 

Hermann J. Abs. 

Hans Schneider. 

Erich Tgahrt. 

Walter Gardner (Amalgamated 
Metal Cor|>oration, London). 
Franz Koenigs (Amsterdam). 


Deputy members: 

Wolf von Eichorn. 

Julius Fuchs. 

% Fritz Hrdina. 

” Georg Muller. 

Friedrich August Oetken. 


Capt. Oliver Lyttelton (Amalga- 
mated Metal Corporation, London). 
Karl Rasche. 

Carl Schaefer. 

Hermann Schmitz. 

Bernhard Unholtz. 

Hans W’eltzien. 

Ludgcr Wcstrick. 


Gcschaftsfuhrer, Aluminiumwerk G. m. b. H.: 

Albert Meyer-Ktister. Richard Schall. 

Heinrich Rouleaux. 


The share capital in 1940 was 42,000.000 reichsmarks, and assets 
were valued at approximately 150,000,000 reichsmarks. Since then 
both capital and assets must have greatly increased due to war profits 
and war booty. The principal shareholders are: I. G. Farben, directly 
and indirectly tlirough the Deutsche Gold-und Silbcr Scheidcanstalt 
(“Degussa”), the British Metal Corporation of London, and the 
Schweizerisehe Gesellschaft fur Metallwerkc of Basel. In the last 
company Metallgesellschaft, in turns, holds shares valued at 25,- 
000,000 Swiss francs. 
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Of Met&lTs 50 or more subsidiaries and affiliates, mention is made 
below only of those trading in the light metals and producing or 
fabricating light metals alloys. 

Alumimum-Verkaufs-Gesellschaft, Berlin. This company is capi- 
talized at 50,000 reichsmarks, of which Metall owns 40 percent and 
VAWAG, 60 percent. Geschaftsfuhrer are Kurt Beyer, of Berlin, 
and Julius Fuchs. 

Honsel Werke A. G., Meschede. While Metall does not list this 
company as an affiliate, it is associated with Metall by several 
experts, one of whom would rate Rautenbach, Schmidt, and Honsel 
Werke in that order as the most important firms in the casting field. 

Norddeutsche Leichtmetall-und Kolbenwerke G. m. b. H., Hamburg 
and Altona. This firm is capitalized at 500,000 reichsmarks and is 
wholly owned by Metall. Geschaftsfuhrer are Wilhelm Brohmer; 
August Christian, of Heilbronn; Ernst Hofer and Lothar Stahl, both 
of Altona. 

Karl Schmidt G. m. b. H., Neckarsulm and Hamburg. This 
company, capitalized at 1,000,000 reichsmarks, is owned 100 percent 
by Metall. The largest pre-war item of its aluminum foundry was 
rough piston castings which were sent on for further finishing to 
Mahle K. G. (See under I. G. Farben, above.) Today it is prob- 
ably the largest producer of corrosion-resistant aluminum castings for 
the Navy, since it was the only firm to manufacture this item in 1936. 
Geschaftsfuhrer are Wilhelm Brohmer; August Christian, of Heil- 
bronn; Otto Schliebner, of Neckarsulm; and Lothar Stahl, of Altoona. 

Silumin Gesellschaft m. b. H., Frankfurt-a-Main. Metall and 
VAWAG each own a 50-percent participation in this firm, which is 
capitalized at 50,000 reichsmarks. Geschaftsfuhrer are Theodor 
Dirksen and Carl Freiherr von Goler zu Ravensburg. 

Vereinigte Deutsche Mctallwerkc A. G. (“VDM”), Frankfurt-a- 
Main-Heddemhcim, Altona-Bahrenfeld, and Borstel. Metall has the 
majority holding (50.24 percent) in this company, which is capitalized 
at 31,000,000 reichsmarks, and Metall board members arc prominent 
on its boards. The plant at Hcddcrnhcim is Germany’s prime- 
producer of wiought aluminum, while the plants at Altona and Borstel 
make aircraft wheels and magnesium castings, respectively. 

Vorstand, 1940: Bernhard Unholtz, Franz Horster, Walter Ray- 
mond, Rudolf Berg, Hugo Barbeck, Heimann von Forster, Wer- 
ner Heckmann, Karl Krauskopf, Heinrich Philippi, Erich Plessc, 
Karl Domemann, Emil Schulte. 

Aufsichtsrat, 1940: Rudolf Kissel, Ludgcr Westrick, Wilhelm 
Avieny, Josef Abs, Fritz Eulenstein, Hans Harney, Wilhelm 
Hedemann, Kurt Heide, Emil Merwitz, Ludolf Plass, Adolf 
Schaeffer, Walther von Selve, Otto Strack, Franz Traudes, Fritz 
Werner. 

Vereinigte Lcichtme tall werke G. m. b. H., Hannover-Linden, Bonn, 
and Laatzen. Of this company’s share capital of 6,000,000 reichs- 
marks, Metall owns a minority share (exact amount unknown); 
and VAWAG, 37.5 percent. Together with Diircncr Mctallwerke 
A. G., it produced 80 percent of all the duralumin produced in Germany 
in 1936. Geschaftsfuhrer are Fritz Liese, of Hannover; Otto Reul- 
eaux; Josef Schulte and Henrich Procker, deputy, both of Hannover. 
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VEREINIGTE ALUMINUM WERKE A. G. (“VAWAG”) 

In 1943 this concern is believed to have accounted for slightly over 
70 percent of the aluminum production of Germany proper and 76 
percent of theproduction of Greater Germany. Since its founding 
during World War I, its ownership and its properties have gone through 
many changes, some of which are described in chapter II. Until 
1928 its principal shareholders were reported to be the Government, 
Allgemeine Elcktrizitats Gesellschaft, Siemens, and Gebr. Giulini. 
Of its present share capital of 40,000,000 reichsmarks, Innwerk A. G., 
Munchen, owns 17,000 reichsmarks, 21 and the remaining 39,983,000 
reichsmarks are in the hands of the Vereinigte Industrie-Unter- 
nehmungen A. G. (“VLAG”). The latter is a Government-owned 
superholding company which, among its various assets, owns the stock 
of important holding companies and operating enterprises in banking, 
electricity, coal mining, munitions and armaments, and metals. The 
share capital of VI AG (230,000,000 reichsmarks in 1940) is unified, 
but there is no sort of unified administration exercised over its con- 
glomeration of enterprises. 

The members of the supervisory and management boards of Reich- 
owned companies are appointed. In the past, they were often civil 
servants who represented the public treasury or state financial insti- 
tutions and performed their board duties without relinquishing their 
regular positions in the Government. Under the Nazis, the board 
members represent that community of interests between Wehrmacht. 
Party, and big business which is so unique a characteristic of the Third 
Reich. 

Veheinigte Aluminium Webke A. G. 


(Friedrichstrasse 169, W8, Berlin) 


Aufeichterat: 

Ernst Trendelenburg. 

Otto Naubahr. 

Wilhelm Avieny. 

Herman Forkel. 

Erich Heller. 

Erich Heller. 

Arthur Koepchen, 

August Menge. 

Hans Posse. 

Hans von Raumer. 

Karl Schirner. 

Konrad Sterner. 

Franz Urbig. 

Max Wessig. 

VAWAG ’s assets today must be much larger than the 1939 figuro 
of 131,190,030 reichsmarks because of the wartime investments made 
by the company in aluminum and alumina plants in Austria, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia. Before the war it had a substantial participation in. 
the Bnuxit-Trust A. G. of Zurich, which was capitalized at 11,000.000 
Swiss francs; its participation may now have increased as a result of 
“coordination" of the Hungarian interests originally participating 
in the Trust. VAWAG once had a large interest in the SocietA Italians. 

n VIAO, In turn, owns 90 percent of the share capital of Innwerk A. O. 


Vorstand: 

Ludger Westrick. 
Wilhelm HUbsch. 
Wilhelm Fulda. 
Friedrich Mette. 
Theodor Menzen. 
Adolph Pistor. 
Heinrich Philippi. 
Gustav Roraer. 
Gerhard Rllter. 
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del AUuminio, which it founded in cooperation with Montecatini and 
licensed to use VAWAG’s “Haglund process.” 

Together with Metallgesellschaft, VAWAG participates in the 
following light-metals subsidiaries: Aluminium-Verkaufs-Gesell schaft 
(60 percent); Silumin Gesellschaft m. b. H. (50 percent); Vereinigte 
Deutsche Metallwerke A. G. (25.09 percent), ana Vereinigte Leicnt- 
metallwerke G. m. b. H. (37.5 percent).” 

Rheinische Blattmetall A. Cj., of Grevenbroich, the home of the 
Erftwerk, was founded in 1922, and is VA WAG’s only wholly owned 
subsidiary. It is capitalized at 600,000 reichsmarks and in 1939 its 
executives were as follows: 

Vorstand: Wilhelm GrSser- Deputies: Otto J6ckel and Herbert 
Rub&ch, the latter of GrevenDroich. 

Aufsichtsrat: Ludger Westrick, Adolph Pis tor, and Gerhard 
Riiter. 

VAWAG also has a third interest in the Aluminium-Zentrale G. m. b" 
H. of Berlin, capitalized at 21,000 reichsmarks. 


WINTERSHALL A. G. 


Even under the Weimar Republic, this combine accounted for about 
50 percent of all the potash produced in Germany. Under the Nazis, 
it strengthened its position by incorporating a competitor, the Bur- 
bach combine, and by reaching out into oil production, oil refining, 
coal and brown-coal mining, and then into the production of synthetic 
gasoline. Its holdings are so diversified and its financial backing so 
powerful that it is able to engage in new and untried processes, such 
as coal hydrogenation, when the risks involved are extremely heavy. 
Its magnesium production activities represent but a small part of its 
total operations. 

The principal stockholder of the combine is Gewerkschaft Wintera- 
hall, which is controlled by the Rosterg family and the Gunther 
Quandt combine. 

WlNTERflHALL A. G. 


(Hoheniollernstrasse 139, Kassel) 


Voretand 1940: 

August Roeterg. 
Gustav RCmer. 
Curt Beil. 

Otto Werthmann. 
Deputy members: 

Heinz Rosterg 
Hans Schmalfeld. 
Willy Krieger. 
Aufsichtsrat 1940: 

Heinrich Schmidt I. 
Gunther Quandt. 
Otto Boll man” 

Carl Brugmann. 
Arnold Cremer. 

Max Esser. 

Ernest Hagemeier” 


Carl Harter. 

Gustav Hilgenbcrg. 

Max Koswig. 

Maria MarckhofT. 23 
Deputy members: 

Carl Moskopp. 

Karl Muller. 

August Peters. 

Clemens Plassman. 

Herbert Quandt. 

Hugo Ratzmann. 

Oswald Rosier.” 

Wilhelm Schmidt. 

Theodor Seifcr. 

August Strubc. 

Wilhelm von Waldthausen. 


* Details of these subsidiaries are given above, under “Mctallpesellschaff.” 

n Reported to have been dropped from the board of directors in accordance with a wartime decree limiting 

the size of such boards. 
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Wintershall has probably profited from the war to a greater degree 
than is evident from available statistics. 



1939 

1942 

Stock capital 

Total assets 

RM 126,000.000 
RM 297,915,516 

RM 150,000,000 




The combine appears to have no fabricating subsidiaries but instead 
engages directly in the production of light-metals alloys and fabri- 
cated shapes. The presence of members of the Quandt family on the 
boards of both Wintershall and Diirener Metallwerke A. G. (see below) 
may indicate an association between the two which does not appear 
on corporate balance sheets. 

OTHER FABRICATING COMPANIES 

Four important fabricating companies, having no apparent con- 
nection with the light-metals producers, turn out light-metals alloys 
and various fabricated shapes. 

Diirener Metallwerke A. G., Berlin-Borsigwalde: This is an old 
firm, founded in 1900. It is capitalized at 4,000,000 reichsmarks, 53 

f »ercent of which is owned by the Deutsche Waffen-und Munitions- 
abriken A. G. of Berlin. The latter, in turn, is controlled by the 
Quandt combine, Gunthur Quandt being called the “munitions king.” 
In 1940 the officers of Diirener were as follows: 

Vorstand: Karl Hermann Werning, of Berlin; Heinz Mossdorf; 
Matthias Wilhelm Nollen. 

Aufsichtsrat: Gunther Quandt; Paul Rhode; Paul Hamel; 
Heinrich Koppenberg; Emil Georg von Stauss; Herbert Quandt. 
Fcltcn & Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., Koln-Miilheim: This is a 
wire and cable concern which has widened its sphere of production into 
several neighboring fields of light-metals work. It is capitalized at 
64,500,000 reichsmarks, the majority shareholder being the Arbed- 
Konzem (steel and iron) of Luxembourg. It is more closely asso- 
ciated with steel and electrical concerns than with light-metals 
producers. The chairman of its Aufsichtsrat is Kurt Freiherr von 
Schroder, one of the most powerful figures in Nazi financial and 
industrial circles. 

Rudolf Rautenbach Leichtmetallgiesscrein G. m. b. H., Solingen 
and Wernigcrode: Little information is available about this company 
which before the war turned out one-fourth of the light alloy castings 
produced in Germany. The plant at Wernigerode was built in 1934 
with Government money, primarily for the production of aircraft- 
engine castings. It supplies the Junkers plants which also purchase 
from Vcreinigtc Deutsche Metallwerke A. G. 

Sudmctall A. G. (vorm. Suddeutsche Metallwarenfabrik K. G.), 
Mussbnch: This is one of the oldest aluminum-working firms in 
Germany, having been in operation since 1888. For many years it 
specialized in the manufacture of kitchen and table utensils, although 
its normal capacity of 500 tons a year was converted to production for 
army use during the First World War. The son of the founder was 
squeezed out alter 1933, and the majority stockholder now is the 
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Week Konzern. Sudmetall is capitalized at 1,200,000 reichsmarks. 
Its directors are as follows: 

Vorstand: Adolf Josen, August Weis. 

Aufsichtsrat: Senator Paul Rott, Ed. Pape, Eugen Graf von 
Quadt zu Mykradt und isny, Dr. Maria Plum. 

International Organization of the Light Metals Industry 

THE INTERNATIONAL ALUMINUM CARTEL 

Early agreements . — As is the case with every commodity produced 
by a patented process, the rights to which are rigidly held by an 
entity having full appreciation of their value, aluminum lent itself 
to restriction of production by international agreement and licensing. 
In the early days of the industry, every producer in Europe outside 
of France was beholden to the Aluminium-Industrie A. G. Neuhausen 
(“AIAG”) as licensor of the Heroult patents. The French producers, 
later organized into Cie. de Produits Chimiques et Elcctrometallur- 
giques Alais Froges et Camargue (“AFC”), used the old Deville 

S rocess until they were licensed in the 1890’s to use the Hall patents 
y the Pittsburgh Reduction Co. In 1896 the latter made an agree- 
ment with AIAG which set the pattern for every subsequent alumi- 
num cartel. 

The first actual cartel was formed in 1901 and, after renewal in 
1905, lasted until 1908 when the rapid growth of independent com- 
panies, notably in France, no longer permitted binding cartel restric- 
tions. The Aluminum Co. of America (“Alcoa”), successor to the 
Pittsburgh Reduction Co., was not a signatory, but organized, 2 days 
prior to the signing, the wholly owned Northern Aluminum Co., 
which was a signatory. The agreement reserved to the several mem- 
bers their respective markets, which were called “closed.” The 
United States market was closed to European producers (nominally 
it was reserved to Northern), and the rest of the world, which then 
included Germany, was an “open” market in which sales had to be 
made at prices fixed by agreement. After the dissolution of this first 
cartel, AIAG and Northern agreed to reserve to themselves their 
respective home markets and share other markets on a stipulated 
basis. Because of its limited domestic market, AIAG at this time 
dominated the European export trade although its metal production 
was less than that of the French group. 

The second international cartel (1912-15) followed the general 
pattern of the first with the added feature that members were pro- 
hibited from dealing with nonmembers. Gebr. Giulini was not a 
signatory. The agreement was suspended on January 23, 1915. 

After the First World War ended, the cartel was not immediately 
revived. A new factor, however, had entered the picture: Germany 
had become a major European producer. Gentlemen’s agreements 
between the European producers, negotiated in 1923 and renewed in 
1926 and 1928, provided for (1) control of sales of members on the 
basis of quota allocations; (2) application of these quotas to domestic 
and export sales; (3) application of quotas both to ingot and alloy 
production; (4) quarterly accounting; and (5) fixing of a standard 
price. 
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Alliance Aluminum Compagnie (“AAC”)* 4 : Under this name, the 
third and still current cartel was incorporated in Basel, Switzerland, 
in October 1941, with a capital of 35,000,000 Swiss francs. One 
thousand four hundred class A shares were issued and subscribed to 
by members on the basis of 1 share for each 100 metric tons of annual 
capacity; 1,200 additional shares were authorized for distribution to 
new members or old members if additional productive capacity was 
approved by the cartel. The share capital is distributed as follows: 



Percent 

■ 

Shares 

British Aluminum Co., Ltd 

15 

210 

Aluminum Ltd., Toronto • . 

28. 57 

400 

Aluminum Francais > . _ 

21.36 

200 

275 

Voreinigte Aluminum Werke A. O 

Alumlnumwerk O. m. b. II., Bitterfcld 

> 10.64 

A lumlnum-Industrie A. G. Chip pis • 

16.43 

216 

Total 

100.00 

1,400 


1 On May 31. 1028, Alcoa caused the founding In Canada of Aluminum, Ltd. ("Alted”) and transferred 
thereto all of Alcoa’s foreim properties eicept Its interests in 4 companies and certain mining rights. Alcoa 
then distributed pro rata to Its stockholders the 400.875 shares of Alted stock in Its treasury. Alted did not 
act as an Independent until 3 years later, after the stockholder list of both corporations had undeigone 
Inconsequential revision by time and events. Alted Is thus considered In the public mind as the alter ego 
of Alcoa, although Its separate Identity has been established by court decision. While Alcoa Is not a member 
of Alliance, possibly because of the restrictions of the Webb-Pomercne Act. it Is not unreasonable to assume 
that Alliance was greatly Influenced by Alcoa at least until war broke out In 1030. 

* Joint sales agent of AFC and Uginc. 

* AIAO's Interest Is not held directly, but is exercised through Its holding company, Aluminum Walt- 
worko A. O. of SchafThausen, which it controls as to 80 percent. 

Alliance is administered by a board of directors and a board of 

?;overnors. The function of the first, as stated by the cartel, is to 
ormulate resolutions and bylaws for submission to the general 
assembly; to determine capital changes and financinl policy; to con- 
sider such corporate problems as it deems important; and to approve 
or disapprove the decisions of the board of governors. The duties 
of the latter are those delegated to it by the board of directors. It 
will be noticed, however, that the majority of the members of the 
board of directors are Swiss nationals, as required by Swiss law, 
while members of the board of governors are powerful figures in the 
companies they represent. It is likely that events have forced the 
board of directors to take leadership of the cartel in the present con- 
flict in areas apparently reserved formerly to the board of governors. 

Alliance Aluminium Compaonie (Basel, Switzerland) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1030 I 


Office 

Name 

^ ' m 'i a r»*r - 

Business connection 

Chairman 

Louis Mar llo 

Managing director, Alais Froges ct Camargue (now in 
the United States). 

Managing director, Schwelzerlsche Krodltanstalt, 
Zurich. 

Chairman of hoard, British Aluminium Co., Ltd. 
Board member, Aluminium-Industrle A. G. 

Vice chairman of board, Aluminium, Ltd. 

Professor. University of Lausanne. 

Board member. Verelnlgte Aluminium Werke A. G. 
Chairman of board. Schweiz Bankveretn. 

Vloe chairman 

Do 

Dr. Rudolf Rtndscbedcr 

Robert W. Cooper 

Member.. 

Arnold Bloch 

Do 

Andre Henry-Couannler 
(French subject). 

Dr. Maurice Lugcon (emi- 
nent mineralogist). 

Karl Scbimer...... 

Do 

Do 1 

Do 

Dr. Max Staehelln. 

Do 

Gerhard Steck. ............. 

Board member. Aluminium-Indiistrie A. G. 

Do 1 

H. Haeberlin... — 

Former Swiss Federal Councillor. 

» Source: Confidential memorandum from the United States Embassy In London. 


»« The influence of the German group In A AC upon the shaping of cartel policy has been of sufficient 
Importance. It Is felt to warrant considerable discussion of the cartel in this report. For the same reason, 
the role of the eartel will nccessarihr be a matter for consideration by the United Nations authority em- 
powered to deal with the German aluminum industry. 
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Alliancb Aluminium Compagnie (Basel Switzerland) — C ontinued 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS* 


Name 

Concern represented 

Term 

Mr. Marik) 

• 

L’ Aluminium Francais 

Oct. 21. 1931-present. 
Do. 

Mr Bouchayer. ........... 


Mr. Vanderporten 

Verctnigte Aluminium Werke A . G 

rT ,-.4w. 

Oct. 21. 1931-Sept. 13. 1933. 
Sept. 18. 1933 present. 

Oct. 21. 1931-Aug. 25. 1933. 

Mr. Schlrner 

Mr. Rauctr. 

do 

Mr WMtffak 

do.. 

Aue. 25, 1933-present. 

Oct. 21. 1931-May 26. 1936. 

Mr. A. Merton * 

Ahuninlumwerk. Q. m. b. II 

Mr. R. Merton • 

do 

May 26. 1936 present. 
Oct. 21. 1931-present. 
Do. 

Mr. Bloch 

Aluminium- Industrie A. Q 

Mr. Cooper 

British Aluminium Co., Ltd ; 

Mr. Morrison 


Do. 

Mr. F.. K. Davis « 

Aluminium Ltd ' 

l>o. 

V X. 

Mr. Henry Couannler 

Mr. Braasch • 

do — 

no. 

Do. 


• 

MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Ludwlf Braasch • 

Resident managing officer, Basel.......... 

Oct. 21. 1931 -present. 

Mr. O aorta Hodson • 

Resident assistant manager, Basel 

Do. 


■ Source: U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. United Sta/ee of America v. Aluminum Com- 
p anv »/ America (vol. 3. pp. 933 936). Date of lift Is not Available. 

* Of the British affiliate of MetaJlgesellsehaft A. O. 

* President of Alted and brother of A. V. Davis, president of Alcoa. 

* Lone-time employee* of Alted. Braasch and Hodson constituted, at least until 1939. the entire executive 
SUIT of Alliance. It has been reported that In 1939 Braasch and Hodson were Instructed to continue to deal, 
as managers of Alliance, with the enemy countries, L e., with the Germans. 

The tonnage production quota of each national group was 100 times 
the number of shares held, i. e., British, 21,000 tons; Canadian, 
40,000 tons; French, 29,900 tons; German, 27,500 tons; and Swiss, 
21,600 tons. 14 The only national production which remained outside 
the cartel quotas was that of the United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and Japan.” Norwegian production came within 
the quotas of the national groups which owned most of the Norwegian 
facilities, and part of Italy's production was contained in the quota 
assigned to the Swiss group. Production in excess of quota was subject 
to forfeiture without compensation to Alliance. The quotas were 

g oliced by the international accounting firm of Price, Waterhouse & 
'o., whose representatives were permitted to enter all the plants 
of cartel members to check on actual production. 

Besides restricting production, AAC fixed from time to time a 
minimum price below which members were not supposed to sell ingot 
or fabricated aluminum. These prices were maintained by the follow- 
ing device. AAC was constituted as a dealer in aluminum metal with 
transactions limited solely to cartel members. At the outset, AAC 
removed from the market, by purchase at £55 per ton, all accumu- 
lated stocks of members in excess of 40 tons per Alliance share. Peri- 
odically thereafter AAC was authorized to fix an official “buying 
price/’ at which members were entitled to transfer to Alliance what- 
ever part of their production, within current quota limits, they had been 
unable to market at a higher price. There was thus no incentive for 
members to sell in the open market at less than the current AAC 
“buying price.” 


« The Swiss appear to have been dissatisfied with their quota. 

* Japanese production was negligible In 1931. when the cartel was formed. 
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(Hitherto the AIAG shares had voted with the British and Canadian 
against transfer proposals, made by the Germans.) 27 As a result, 
the credits of the Alliance were blocked in the United States although 
not until after the transfer had taken place, Alliance was placed on 
the Statutory List, and AIAG was temporarily blacklisted. A recent 
statement of the cartel is given in Table 21. 

CONTROL OF WORLD MAGNESIUM PRODUCTION BY I. G. FARBENINDUSTRI E 

Since I. G. Farben controlled the most important patents for the 
production and fabrication of magnesium, there was no need for an 
international cartel. I. G. alone dominated the field, accounting for 
about 68 percent of world production, and 90 percent of Germany’s. 
Every country in the world, with the exception of the United States, 
was dependent upon I. G. for its major requirements of magnesium 
until 1936, when I. G. began to license national producers to use I. G. 
patents. It is believed that there was an understanding between I. G. 
and these producers bv which tonnage quotas were assigned somewhat 
as they were assigned for aluminum production among the members 
of AAC. The agreement between I. G. and Alcoa in 1931, relative 
to magnesium production in the United States, contained the condition 
that 1. G. retained 6ole and exclusive right to limit the quantity of 
magnesium produced under the agreement.^ 

The price level of magnesium was maintained in the European mar- 
ket by controlling production and the market for magnesium scrap. 
All foundries licensed to cast magnesium alloy were obligated to return 
to I. G. Farbenindustrie all scrap metal they could not utilize, and not 
to buy scrap metal from any other source but to forward the offers 
to I. G. 

* Dr. Staeheltn. representing the British Aluminium Co.. Ltd., said that he voted for the transfer In 
order to prevent the German* from transferrin* the whole amount. 

* The text of the agreement Is riven In Hearings Before the Committee on Patents. V. B. finale. 77th 
Cong.. Pt. 2, pp. 1036-1062. Testimony as to magnesium transactions between Alcoa and the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. Is given on pp. 033-1112, passim. 
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THE BELGIAN ECONOMY AND ITS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

ENEMY EUROPE 

Manpower 

In Belgium, os in other occupied countries, the aim of German 
economic policy has been to exploit all available productive forces in 
the interest of the German war economy. In order to maintain and 
extend war production, Germany required ever-increasing supplies of 
labor and raw materials. A very valuable — if not the most valuable — 
productive factor that Belgium could supply was labor. 

BEFORE THE WAR 

According to the census of 1930, the total population of Belgium 
was 8,092,004 (4,007,418 males and 4,084,586 females), of whom 
3,750,285 (46.35 percent) were gainfully employed. 1 The distribution 
by economic status or by occupational groups is shown in table 1. 


Table 1. — Belgium : Distribution by occupations of gainfully employed , 1930 


Occupation 

Male* 

Females 

Total 

Percent 

Agriculture and forestry 

494,807 
2,565 
1, 210, 690 

215.299 
244. 292 

315.299 
73,698 

143.084 

38.021 

a). 600 

140, 625 
7 

359,518 

6.393 
11,813 
228.488 
66.638 
25,677 
145, 775 
7, 628 

635,032 
2.672 
1,57a 108 
221,692 
256,105 
643, 767 
140,336 
168.661 
183.796 
28,226 

16 9 
.1 
41.9 

6.9 
68 
14.5 
8.7 
4.5 

4.9 
.8 

Kishlntf 

Industry. . 

Mines and quarries 

Transport and communications 

Commerce, banking. Insurance (Including hotels) 

kj \ DCrRi proi rations 

Public administration 

Domestic and personal sendees ...J 

Other and unspecified occupations 1 

Total 

2. 767, 955 

992.330 

3. 78a 285 

ioao 



8ource: Annualre Statlstlque de la Belgique et du Congo Beige, 1938. 


It is apparent from the table that reserves of industrial labor 
were relatively large in Belgium. Of the total gainfully employed, 
2,047,905 persons (54.6 percent) were normally engaged in industry, 
mining, and transportation. Metal workers constituted the largest 
single industrial labor group (343,905), followed by textile workers 
(269,286), construction workers (230,122), clothing industry (157,634), 
wood and furniture (152,210), food (113,593), leather (63,022), 
chemicals (60,713), and glass (31,317). All other industrial workers 
totaled 148,306. Immediately before the invasion, about 160,000 
unemployed were registered. 

i Belgium Is the most densely populated country on the European Continent. At the end of 1930 the 
population was 8,396,000 In an area of 11,778 square miles. After the invasion in May 1940, Germany annexed 
the cantons of Eupen, Malmedy, and 8t. Vfth. which had some 70,000 Inhabitants. The population figures 
were also affected by the displacement and deportation of a substantial number of persons. By the end of 
1942, as a result of these changes, the total population was about 8,230,000. 
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elimination or german resources for war 


Before the war, Belgian labor enjoyed an advanced policy of social 
•ecurity, state protection, and labor organization. Of the 3,750,285 
workers of both sexes employed in 1930, about 900,000 were members 
of Socialist, Christian, or Liberal Syndicates. Although labor matters 
were under the control of the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, 
collective bargaining, wages and hours legislation, unemployment 
insurance, and mutual aid societies were the focal points of the 
activities of the trade unions. Prior to the invasion, the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week were guaranteed by law for most industries, but 
wages were low in comparison with those of Great Britain, Sweden, 
Germany, and particularly the United States. 


AFTER THE QERMAN OCCUPATION 

After the invasion the various Belgian trade unions were dissolved, 
and a Belgian collaborationist, Henri de Man, organized, under the 
supervision of the Germans, a single, official labor union called Union 
des Travailleurs Manuels et Intellectuels (U. T. M. I.). It is reported 
that about 200,000 workers joined the new organization. 

May 1940 to March 1942: “ Voluntary ” recruitment. — At first, the 
Germans used indirect methods of pressing Belgian workers into 
production for German benefit. Unemployed persons 1 were deprived 
of relief benefits, industrial production was curtailed and appeals 
were made to register voluntarily for work in Germany, where labor 
conditions were represented as excellent and wages as attractive. 
As a consequence, weekly convoys of 1,500 to 2,000 workers were 
organized and sent to the Reich. The weekly average later fell to 
500 or 600 as a result of unfavorable reports regarding food, earnings, 
and treatment in Germany. In December 1940 the recruitment was 
even stopped completely for a while. Nevertheless, by the end of 
1940. 70,000 Belgians were reported to be working in Germany. On 
April 1, 1941, their number had increased to 87,000. By the end of 
September 1941 (3 months after the invasion of Russia), 121,500 
Belgian workers were employed in the Reich. A substantial rise 
came in the beginning of 1942, and in March of that year the Germans 
announced that 250,000 Belgian civilians were working in Germany. 

The method of “voluntary” recruitment, however, was unsatis- 
factory to the Germans. Therefore, they decided to tighten their 
control over Belgian labor. The transfer of workers to Germany 
remained the most important factor in this policy. ‘ 

March 1942: Ordinance on 1 procurement of labor .” — The first step 
in" the German program was the publication on March 6, 1942, by 
the military commander for Belgium and northern France, of an 
ordinance on “The procurement of labor necessary for works of 
special importance.” For all practical purposes this ordinance intro- 
duced compulsory labor service over and above the needs of the 
authorities of occupation, and was designed to organize Belgian man- 
power within the framework of a general economic plan. The prin- 
cipal points of this decree were: (1 ) The inhabitants of Belgium were 
compelled to execute certain kinds of work within the territory of 
the military commander; (2) private and public enterprises and 

* In June 1M0 it was reported that about 600.000 workers were unemployed, of whom 100.000 were already 
registered. About 440,000 refugee* who returned to Belgium after capitulation made up the total. 
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administrations were ordered to surrender a portion of their personnel 
for the purpose of this ordinance; (3) when persons were called for 
compulsory labor service their previous contract of employment was 
ended; (4) employment could not be ended without previous authori- 
zation; (5) an authorization was required for the placement of workers; 
(6) the execution of this ordinance was placed in the hands of the 
German military authorities and the Offices de Travail (Belgian 
Labor Offices), thus forcing the Belgian Labor Offices to cooperate 
with the German authorities. Later, various public notices and 
decrees supplemented the general terms of the ordinance. These 
obliged the chiefs of private enterprises te send to the Labor Office 
a list of their employees, enforced reduction and concentration of 
industrial activity, ordered selection of workers for compulsory labor 
service, etc. 

The Germans made a point of calming the fears and anxiety aroused 
by this ordinance by making certain promises and by stressing that 
the measures decreed would not affect the system of voluntary 
recruitment for work in Germany. The promises were not kept. 

October 1942: Compulsory labor service . — In October 1942, the mili- 
tary commander for Belgium and Northern France issued a new decree 
supplementing the ordinance of March 6, 1942, whereby the German 
military administration was given new and broader powers for con- 
scription of workers for service in Germany. At that time the reserves 
of Belgian skilled labor were already almost exhausted and conscription 
for work abroad was meeting with increasing difficulties. 

Under this new order a minimum working period of 8 hours a day 
and 48 hours a week was introduced, and all male Belgians between 
the ages of 18 and 50, inclusive, and all unmarried women between 
the ages of 21 and 35, inclusive, were liable for conscription for work 
either in Belgium or in German-dominated territories. The order 
also outlines further measures for the nationalization of industry and 
government services, and stipluated that labor books would be intro- 
duced in order to ensure a more “equitable” distribution of the 
country's labor resources. Part-time and independent workers were 
required to report to the labor offices. 

The new decree modified to a great extent the ordinance of March 
6, 1942, because it applied to employment of all kinds and consequently 
placed the entire activity of the Belgian Labor Offices under the orders 
of the Feldkommondaturen and Oberfelkommendaturen. The decree 
provoked fresh tension in Belgium. Belgian labor authorities made 
vigorous protests, and some of the top officials resigned. Numerous 
strikes broke out, especially in the coal and metal industries in the 
Liege and Hainaut districts, and sabotage was intensified. On 
December 10, 1942, the military administration, in the face of increas- 
ing difficulties, issued a new ordinance regarding “the protection of 
labor peace,” which introduced severe punishments, including the 
death penalty. This ordinance applied not only to the working class 
but to all professions and to the holders of public office, such as those 
in the administrative and judicial fields. 

The objectives of the various German ordinances were clear: (1) the 
Germans were anxious to remove as many Belgians as possible, espe- 
cially young men; (2) they desired to break the resistance of the 
workers by taking them from their homes and by putting them under 
the strict military discipline of the authorities of occupation, an action 
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that was possible because Belgium is subject to military as opposed 
to civil administration; (3) they hoped to ruin Belgium’s economy by 
stripping it of its last remaining asset, manpower. These objectives 
dictated the course that was pursued. 

Allocation oj labor . — After the publication of the compulsory labor 
law of October 1942, the allocation of Belgian labor for work abroad 
was begun. In January 1943 Belgians already employed in France 
numbered 35,000. As of the same date about 300,000 Belgian civilians 
were working in Germany. 

As far as allocation of labor within Belgium is concerned, the 
Germans tried to adhere as far as possible to the following priorities: 
(1) fortifications, (2) coal mines, (3) armament factories and other 
establishments producing war materials, (4) transportation, (5) agri- 
culture, and (6) all other activities. 

In view of the great importance of coal mining for the Reich’s war 
industry, the Germans have been pursuing an active policy of recruit- 
ment for such work. Prisoners of war from the East are sent to tho 
Belgian coal mining districts. According to a Belgian source, tho 
Germans have also decided to stop the deportation of Belgian coal 
miners to the Reich. This exemption, however, does not extend to 
surface workers between the ages of 18 and 30 who are not indispen- 
sable for special jobs or particularly hard work. Instead of being 
deported they will have to work under ground. 

Methods of recruitment for Germany— Since October 1942, tho 
utilization of Belgian labor for work both inside and outside Belgium 
has been systematically proceeding on a more intensive scale than in 
any other western European country. Methods of mobilization, in 
fact, differ little from those emplovcd in the eastern European terri- 
tories under German control. Each town or rural district must supply 
its quota of workers, and frequently persons are mobilized indiscrimi- 
nately, regardless of their qualifications. Officially, the recruiting 
centers in Beleium are the German Werbestellen and the Belgian I-abor 
Office. Tho latter, however, generally sends all persons seeking em- 
ployment to the Werbestellen. Moreover, the Germans themselves 
regularly inspect Belgian factories — a great number of which have 
been closed — and select the workers they want sent to the Reich. 

In general, nearly all Belgian factories have been compelled to release 
from 10 to 25 percent — and in many instances as many as 50 per- 
cent — of their employees for work in Germany. This has meant that 
Belgian industry has had to engage old and unskilled workers, whereas 
the young and more productive men have been deportetf. A number 
of these workers, especially those from the Liege and Hainaut areas, 
are sent to the Junkers school at Herstal or to other readaptation 
centers in Belgium and, after a short period of apprenticeship, are 
transferred to Germany. 

Exemptions from deportation are few. It is reported that in 
agriculture, for example, only those who work on their own farms 
during the crop season are not compelled to go to the Reich. Certain 
categories of workmen employed in the food producing industry may 
also oe exempt. Some family reasons are also taken into account for 
those wishing to avoid compulsory labor service. Persons born in 
1922, 1923, and 1924, however, are obliged to go to Germany. 

Those who try to escape from forced labor and deportation to 
Germany are deprived of their ration cards and threatened with 
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reprisals against their families. In addition, large scale round-ups 
are organized by the German military police. Belgian patriots are 
attempting to frustrate the labor mobilization either by raiding the 
labor offices and stealing the lists of names or by hiding workers and 
those who return illegally from the Reich. In general, however, these 
efforts have not prevented the Germans from successfully continuing 
labor conscription. 

Salaries paid in Germany. — The salaries, which Belgian workers in 
Gel-many receive vary from 0.65 to one Reichsmark per hour according 
to qualifications, plus a separation indemnity for the married. Allow- 
ances are given to the families of workers in Germany. The amounts 
are deducted from the wages. Recently, subsidiary grants have been 
introduced which need not be repaid. The amount of the grants is 
reported to be 300 francs per month for a wife and 100 francs for each 
child. Belgian workers in Germany are also allowed to transfer their 
wages to Belgium through the clearing system. Maintenance and 
housing allowances amount to about 18 Reichsmarks per week. The 
salaries actually paid, however, are much lower; deductions are some- 
times as high as 25 percent of the gross income, and are not mentioned 
by the Werbestellen at the time of recruitment. On the other hand, 
workers are often out of work in Germany, and consequently receive 
reduced wages. 

Number oj Belaians in Germany. — By April 1, 1943, it was reported 
that Belgian civilian workers, both volunteers and draftees, in Germany 
totaled about 430,000, consisting chiefly of engineering, metal, 
transport, textile and clothing workers, and miners who were deported 
in 1942. This total did not include students, several thousand girls 
and women working as nurses and administrative assistants, Flemings 
enlisted in the various auxiliary services in the Wehrmacht, or members 
of the Walloon Legion on the eastern front. An official German 
report published in May 1943, stated that the number of Belgian 
civilians working in Germany was 472,590. In addition, 86,800 
Belgians consisting entirely of Walloons (the Flemish prisoners were 
released in 1941 as a political gesture) were held in Germany as pris- 
oners of war. Since the beginning of April, however, large new con- 
tingents of workers have been sent to Germany. Adding to these, 
some 20,000 prisoners of war who are being transferred to the status 
of civilian workmen in Germany, plus a number of agricultural 
laborers who were deported to Germany because they were not fully 
employed on their own farms at home, it is estimated that by the end 
of October 1943, the number of Belgians living and working in Ger- 
many amounted to approximately 550,000, while about 40,000 
Belgians were employed in France on fortifications, and about 20,000 
in other German-dominated countries. 

Workers in Belgium on Gervyin account— In Belgium itself the 
entire economic life, including industry, agriculture, and commerce, 
has been affected by the various German ordinances regarding 
utilization of labor. All hoarding of labor is forbidden. Concentra- 
tion of Belgian industry has been followed by a drastic comb-out in 
order that the workers recruited from the metallurgical industry for 
work in Germany may be replaced, and that larger numbers may be 
made available for coal mining and for factories engaged in war 
production. 
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This change of employment has caused much hardship to the mem- 
bers of the professions who have been transferred to industry in 
Belgium and Germany. Besides the question of general adaptation 
to tne new occupation, there are other problems concerning wages, 
pensions, clothing, food, etc. 

The textile industry has suffered the greatest curtailment and has 
lost approximately 65 percent of its workers. About 30 percent of 
the workers of the food industry, and a large number of trade, insur- 
ance, and banking employees have been drafted for compulsory labor 
service. Moreover, all replaceable men aged 21 to 25 are being re- 
moved from agriculture. According to a decree of March 1943, all 
male and female students of the Belgian universities have been ordered 
to do 6 months’ manual work either in Belgium or in Germany. It 
is- also reported that a number of Flemish boys between 14 and 16 
years of age will be trained for 2 years under German instruction and 
supervision in Belgium and will then be sent to work in factories in 
the Reich. 

All in all, it is estimated that at the present approximately 1,825,000 
persons are working for German account in Belgium. This number 
is over 60 percent of the 3,000,000 gainfully employed still living in 
the country, a figure that takes into account displaced persons, i. e., 
workers in Germany, France, and other countries, war prisoners and 
civilian deportees, and other war fugitives. 

The living conditions of Belgian workers in Belgium are difficult. 
Wages have been increased by only eight percent since May 1940, 
whereas prices of the principal foods have increased out of all propor- 
tion. For example, certain prices have increased as follows: Bread, 
40 percent; potatoes, 90 percent; milk, 57 percent; meat, 75 to 116 
percent; butter, 87 percent; margarine, 188 percent; eggs, 150 per- 
cent; and sugar, 94 percent. When food is available, the workers, of 
course, enjoy better food allocation than other consumers under the 
present rationing svstem, but the country in general has had to face 
one of the poorest food situations on the continent. 

Belgium's manpower contribution to enemy Europe . — Various reports 
have stated that the Germans were seeking about 700,000 to 800,000 
Belgians for work in the Reich. So far, the Nazis have succeeded in 
satisfying their demand by 80 percent (see table 2), and it can be 
reasonably assumed that the Germans will reach their goal by the 
end of 1943 or in the first months of 1944. 

The Germans have recently asked for 150,000 more workers for 
Germany. Consequently, persons bom in 1920 and 1921 are to bo 
mobilized in order to supply these 150,000 workers. 

Table 2. — Belgium: Manpower contribution to enemy Europe 


Workers in Germany : 

Employed prisoners of war 20, 000 

Civilian workers - 530, 000 

Prisoners of war 66, 800 


Total - 616,800 


Workers abroad (but not in Germany) : 

Civilian workers in France - 40,000 

Other countries (excluding Holland) - 20, 000 


Total - 60,000 


74241—45 — pt. 
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Table 2. — Belgium: Manpower contribution to enemy Europe — Continued 


On German account at home: 

In agriculture 300, 000 

In industry, transport 1, 500, 000 

Todt organization (coastal defenses) — 25, 000 

Total 1,825,000 

Grand total 2, 501, 800 

Source: Confidential. 


AFTER THE GERMAN INVASION 

The coal mines wore the first Belgian industry to resume work after 
the German occupation. 

Average monthly production of coal in Belgium before the war was 
about 2,500,000 metric tons. By April 1940 (1 month before the in- 
vasion) output had reached almost 3,000,000 tons. After a drastic 
reduction during the period May to September 1940, production in- 
creased again and reached the pre-war level. During 1941, however, 
production decreased sharply once more, and the maximum monthly 
output was about 2,060,000 tons. At the same time the number of 
miners dropped from more than 125.000 to about 120.000. 

It was believed at the time that this decrease in production was 
caused by the departure of Belgium and foreign workers to the mines 
of the Ruhr, by the departure of miners to other industries, and by a 
decrease in the output per miner because of malnutrition and other 
factors. In an effort to make the work more attractive, the Germans 
enacted a series of exceptional measures in favor of the miners, in- 
cluding the granting of supplementary rations of food, an increase in 
salaries, and the creation of a variety of other premiums. Moreover, 
other industries were prohibited from enticing the miners away, and 
an equalization office was created to assist coal mines in financial 
difficulties. 3 These measures, however, have not produced the hoped- 
for results, and sabotage and slow-downs have aggravated the situa- 
tion. In 1942, the Nazis decided to introduce additional regulations 
in order to increase production. Some of the measures were (1) intro- 
duction of “dominal” work (2 Sundays out of 4); (2) transfer of 
surface workers below 30 years of age to underground work; (3) im- 
portation of Ukrainian miners; (4) use of eastern European prisoners 
of war in the coal mines; (5) exemption of miners from deportation to 
Germany; and (6) obligatory or persuasive transfer of miners from 
some districts of the southern basin to the rich northern basin which 
produces an excellent coal, particularly suitable for coking. Recently, 
a purely Flemish company, Kolcndelving, has been organized to pro- 
mote the coal industry in Flanders, i. e., in the northern basin. Some 
results were obtained by these measures, and the Belgian mines pro- 
duced about 25,000,000 tons in 1942. However, in spite of all the 
efforts of the occupying authorities, the Belgian coal mines are work- 
ing about 15 to 20 percent below normal capacity, and the actual 
maximum monthly output is about 2.100,000 metric tons, although 
the German program calls for a monthly production of 2,300,000 

* Sinn* April 1W3. now regulations have boon in force regarding the coal market. All firoducers of coal 
and briquettes continue to belong to the Comptoir Beige drs CharboDs (Cobechar). The Cobechar 
represents the Belgian producers, and is. in prlnci pie, the sole seller of e»ial. It maintains close contncts with 
the equalization otfice. In spite of all subsidies from public funds, the Belgian mines continue to operate 
with losses. 
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metric tons, or over 27,000,000 metric tons per year. It is not be- 
lieved that the Germans can obtain an immediate increase in produc- 
tion. The drop in output is due to the continuous shortage of mine 
props, cables, and oil in the mines, to transport difficulties, to sabotage 
and slow-downs, to the deterioration of the equipment, and to the 
general state of the mines which need to be rehabilitated. 

The index of average dailv coal production in Belgium fell from 100 
in 1941 (87,950 tons) to 89.17 in 1942 (79,637 tons) and 84.64 (74,441 
tons) during the period January to April 1943. Collieries where pro- 
duction still continues to fall will be closed down. 

However, Belgium constitutes a large potential source of coal for 
enemy Europe’s needs. At present, Belgium’s production is about 
25,000,000 tons per year or approximately 8 percent of enemy Europe’s 
coal supplies of 340,000,000 tons, excluding brown coal. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The importance of Belgian coal to enemy Europe is illustrated by 
the story of its distribution: 

1. It is believed that out of the actual monthly production of about 
2,100,000 metric tons of coal, 700,000 tons are exported to Germany 
(including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Alsnee-Lorraine). 

2. About 500,000 tons go to the coke plants in Belgium. 

3. About 500,000 tons are distributed among railways and industries 
in Belgium. 

4. About 400,000 tons go to the civilian population which is strictly 
rationed. It is reported that there was a severe coal shortage during 
the last two winters, partly as a result of transport difficulties but 
chiefly because important deliveries of household coal were made to 
Germany and to German-occupied countries. 

. COAL CONTRIBUTION TO ENEMY EUROPE 

It is reasonable to assume that about 1,700,000 tons of coal per 
month (out of 2,100,000 tons produced) represent Belgium’s contribu- 
tion of coal to the German war effort, while the remaining 400,000 
tons are put to civilian uses in the economy of enemy Europe. The 
relation of direct war use to essential civilian use is probably about 
the same as for Germany. Belgian coal contribution to enemy 
Europe is equal to that of Germany itself. 

SINCE THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 

It is estimated that the output of coke in Belgium in 1943 amounted 
to 80 percent of the pre-war figure, or about 4 to 4.5 million metric 
tons. 

The decrease in production is due to the cessation of all imports of 
coking coal, to large exports of coking coal to enemy areas outside of 
Belgium, and to the decline in Belgian coal output in spite of Ger- 
many’s effort to increase production in the northern basin. The 
Germans are apparently allotting about 6,000,000 metric tons of 
Belgian coking coal yearly to the Belgian coking plants which is the 
equivalent of approximately 4 to 4.5 million metric tons of coke. 

Belgium’s present production of coke is about 6 percent of enemy 
Europe’s total output of about 75,000,000 metric tons per year. The 
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uses of Belgium’s coke are such that virtually the entire output con- 
stitutes a contribution to Germany’s war effort. It is estimated 
that out of a total yearly production of about 4 to 4.5 million metric 
tons, about 2,000,000 metric tons go to Belgian blast furnaces; 4 
about 1.8 to 2,000,000 metric tons are exported to German-occupied 
areas, namely Luxembourg and France, 5 and about 500,000 metric 
tons are used by various Belgian industries and as household coke. 
In spite of the shortage of coke in Belgium, coke deliveries to the 
blast furnaces are expected to increase in the near future as it appears 
that German}' is planning an increase in Belgian iron and steel produc- 
tion. 

AFTER THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 

Since the German occupation, all Belgian public utilities — gas, 
electricity, and water — have been further consolidated. The entire 
electric supply system is subordinated to German needs and is under 
strict German supervision. 

It is reported, however, that the power plants often operate at a 
reduced rate. The coal supply on which practically all Belgian 
plants depend is said to be insufficient as a result of large coal exports 
to Germany. Moreover, several important power stations, especially 
those at Schcllc, Zecbrugge, Langcrbrugge, and Swevcghem, suffered 
damages during Allied air attacks. Frequent sabotage has, apparent- 
ly, also caused a decline in output of power. Furthermore, it has been 
reported that the Belgian electric companies have received orders to 
replace their copper high-tension wires by galvanized iron and steel. 
Although technically this conversion did not meet with insurmountable 
difficulties, it may involve a certain increase in transmission losses. 

Nevertheless, Belgium’s indirect contribution in electric power to 
the German war potential is important. The Belgian plants were 
ordered in 1041 to supply Germany with 400,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity per year. This would save Germany a substantial 
amount of coal. Moreover, to transmit electricity rather than coal 
from Belgium to the Reich would also assist to a certain extent in 
preventing further congestion on the transport system. To permit 
the export of this power the Germans constructed a substation at 
Jupille, near Brcssoux, from which a current of 220 kilovolts is trans- 
mitted to Brauweiler, near Cologne. Although this line was sabotaged 
in 1941, service was resumed by January 1942. The recently com- 
pleted southern portion of a projected transmission line from Schelle 
to Guv-lez-Pieton, connecting the isolated Brabant network to the 
rest of the national grid, is also contributing to German demands. 
In addition, it has been reported that a high-tension power line was 
under construction south of Brussels for the Rheiniscli-AA 7 estfalisches 
Elcktrizitaetswerk (RAVE), connecting the Brussels group of stations 
to the plants in the industrial area of Liege and the south. It has 
also been stated that another high-tension line was being built from 
Charleroi southward to Convin and beyond. In general, the southern 
network, besides supplying the heavily industrialized part of Belgium, 
is conveniently located for the transmission of electric power either 
to Germany, via Bressoux, or to northern France. 

* It Is m*ort4*«l that during January. February. June, and July 1913. the average coke consumption of tho 
Jlclcian hla<t furnaces was lfiu.000 tons, compared with about I20.(«»t in 1942. 

4 The Rvernec monthly export of coke from Beltrimii fo the Luxembourg blast furnaces was 80,000 tons 
during the first 6 months of I!M3 as comi«rc«l with 110.WJ0 tons in 1942. 
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On the other hand, recent reports state that Germany, in n strenuous 
effort to exploit the industrial area of Liege, is supplying some power 
to Belgium. During the period from May 26, 1 943, to June 17. 1043 
(both dates inclusive), the Belgian power plants transmitted 3. ISO, 000 
kilowatt-hours to Germany, whereas German plants supplied Belgium 
with 5.045,000 kilowatt-hours during the same period. This type of 
transmission, which takes place at night and on Sundays, does not 
constitute a serious drain on German power supplies, and undoubtedly 
Germany is gaining some advantage from the arrangement. 

GERMAN CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 

The Germans have taken over complete control of the iron and 
steel industry. They exercise this control indirectly through a cor- 
poration 6 organizedim Nazi lines which regulates prices, output, and 
requirements, and directly 7 by German supervisors and the merging 
of Belgian and German firms. 

Various reports also indicate that the Belgian iron and steel indus- 
try has been concentrated and rationalized by the Germans. In 
pursuance of this policy, as an example, the two blast furnaces of 


the Thy-le-Chateau works were extinguished on March 18. 1943. In 
the future this firm will merely reroll the products of La Providence 
works, which will relight two furnaces. This process of rationaliza- 
tion has been carried on for more than a year. In July 1942. the 
Esperance-Long-doz works had to extinguish two of their furnaces, 
whereas the John Cockerill and Ougree works were each ordered to 
relight one of theirs. 

Moreover, suspecting that their orders were being sabotaged by tho 
Belgians, the Germans have installed their own experts to supervise 
the workers, and armed guards now patrol the workshops. 


CHANGE IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 

Immediately after the country was invaded, the Germans began to 
change the process of manufacture of iron and steel from basic Bes- 
semer to open hearth. All open-hearth plants were operated at full 
capacity whereas production of basic Bessemer plants was reduced. 
This change may be explained by the fact that Germany has been 
taking away all of the coke and coal that could possibly be ohiained. 
Moreover, as long as scrap is available, it is to the Germans' advantage 
to produce open-hearth steel. Furthermore, byproduct gas is more 
readily available than coke and is used in its place. It is also true 
that open-hearth steel is of better quality than Bessemer, especially 
for armaments. 

TREND OF PRODUCTION 

In October 1942, the Germans announced plans for a substantial 
increase in steel production, the goal for the last quarter of 1942 being 
60 percent of capacity, which would he equivalent to about 200,000 

* Moreover, in BMfl, Cosihel, the prewar 'airs syndicate, un' n-plrnvd hv thr Syndicate llrler dr IWrirr 
(Sibeliie), a much more powerful organization nmfmlUite m-t only 'airs hut al<«» pr- i.*n, >i itnl u«h/.:i- 
tfon. and raw material supplies. It was recently ir|M*rled that SiUlsic d.ridr.l i«- raise tin* h-*nie- 
inarket price nf manufactured Iron and strol prodm-ts. wherrn* thr . \|- rt pti.-es will r- main i:ru h:itu:» ■}. 

1 Ouyree-Marihaye. the larerst metallurgical concern in Hrliriiim. has 1-vn nmak-.imuh-d with thr *»rr- 
mnn enterprise of Otto Wolff of Colocnc with whom tin- form, r had an informal <al.- :ur -ih'-'i-m.-nl prior 
to tho war. The second most important o|«cn-hr:irih pr-.du.--T. John ('-.ck.-iill. was f-.rr.-l lo -livi dr us 
productive capacity between Vercinictc S’nhlw.rk whi.-h obtained the us- of its slocl-makim: facilities, 
BDdRheinroetall Borsip which is running thr plant's armament production. 
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tons a month. However, production in October 1942 was 131,500 
tons and in November only 124,900 tons. 

Several reasons may be advanced as to why production of iron and 
steel in Belgium during 1943 may have exceeded that of 1942. 

1. German pressure to deport workers from the metallurgical 
industry has recently been relaxed. In fact, many firms that have 
released steel workers to Germany have now been declared exempt 
from any further recruitment obligation. 

2. Latest roports indicate that the Germans have gradually 
been increasing coke allotments to Belgian firms. On an average, 
it takes nearly 1 ton of coke to produce 1 ton of pig iron. The 
Germans, heretofore, have not supplied Belgian firms with the 
quantities of coke commensurate with their productive capacities. 

3. The Lorraine iron ore which was normally imported by 
Belgium, and which is of richer iron content than that of the 
Luxembourg deposits, is at present allocated more freely by the 
Germans. 

4. As a result of the growing weight of air raids in the Ruhr, 
the Germans are attempting to increase production of iron and 
steel in Belgium. 

BELGIAN CONSUMPTION 

Since the German occupation, Belgium's requirements in iron and 
steel have been largely disregarded in order to cover German demands. 
In September 1941, for example, only 30,000 tons of steel were avail- 
able for Belgian orders as compared with normal pre-war requirements 
of 80,000 tons per month. By the thiid quarter of 1942 this figure had 
been reduced to 22,400 tons per month. It is stated, moreover, that 
in allocating the reduced auota, orders can be taken only when 
extremely urgent and if an old order is canceled. Allocations of iron 
and steel for inland waterways, armaments, and fortifications receive 
priority. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENEMY EUROPE 

As indicated above, German policy until the middle of 1942 was to 
deprive Belgium of coke, thereby causing a gradual decline in the 
production of iron and steel. This is evidenced by the following 
production estimates which are based upon various roports of average 
monthly production figures: 



PI* Iron 

Crude steel 

1940 

2.450.000 

2,600.000 


1,484.000 

1.681,000 

1.60G000 


1. 400, 000 



The drive to increase Belgian iron and steel output was announced 
in October 1942. Since then, there has been a marked upward trend 
in production. 

It is conservatively estimated that the present annual production 
rate is approximately 1,800,000 tons of pig iron and 2,000,000 tons 
of erude steel. Thus Belgium's present production is equal to about 
5 percent of total European enemy supplies of pig iron (29,500,000 
tons) and to about 6 percent of the supplies of crude steel (38,000,000 
tons). 
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It may be concluded that whether pig iron and crude steel are 
exported to Germany or German-dominated countries, or consumed 
in part by domestic metal industries which operate on German account, 
virtually the entire Belgian iron and steel industry works for enemy 
Europe 

ARMAMENTS 8INCE MAY 1940 

Soon after the invasion of Belgium the Germans began to take an 
active interest in the armament industry of the country. The Belgian 
armament works were forced to adopt the German policy of concen- 
tration, and are now completely under German domination. The 
factories either have been taken- over by German armament concerns 
or are under strict German supervision and control. 

As there were no important facilities for the manufacture of heavy 
equipment, the Germans directed their efforts toward small arms and 
component parts and repairs. However, because of the nature of 
Belgian industry, the Germans were able to convert numerous general 
engineering and industrial plants to the manufacture of implements of 
war, such as electric batteries, air compressors, heavy cables, cocks for 
submarines, etc. In addition, some factories are used for the manu- 
facture and repair of motor vehicles, mainly trucks, and for the repair 
of aircraft and aeroengines. The Germans also found in Belgium 
important facilities for the manufacture of special films and other 
photographic products which are used by the Luftwaffe. Belgium’s 
chemical and explosives industry contributes significantly to the 
German war effort. 

In general, the Belgian armament industry is at present working 
at capacity, although it is reported that raw material and steel supply 
shortages, slow-downs, and sabotage occur occasionally. 

Arms and ammunition.— 'The principal Belgian firms working for 
the Germans and producing all types of arms and ammunition are 
listed in appendix C. This list is not exhaustive. In many cases, 
the manufacture of implements of war constitutes a part of the activi- 
ties of the large steel plants and of smaller manufacturing plants whose 
production is reserved for the Wehrmacht. 

Mechanized equipment . — Prior to the war, the Belgian motor- 
vehicle industry confined its operations, in general, to the assembly 
of vehicles, parts for which were imported chiefly from the United 
States. Belgium also assembled its army transport vehicles from 
imported parts. Some light tanks, however, were made domestically 
under a Vickers license. 

After the invasion, the Germans developed the manufacturing 
facilities considerably, and it has been reported that Belgian plants 
are now producing motor vehicles, especially trucks, in great numbers. 
In addition, the Germans are making the maximum use of the repair 
facilities available in Belgium. 

The three main firms engaged in these activities are discussed 
below. 

1. The Ford establishment, at Hoboken, Antwerp, is the most 
important of the Belgian motor-vehicle producers. In November 
1940 the plant began to manufacture parts for, and to assemble, 3- and 
5-ton German Army trucks. 

It was reported at the time that parts of an army truck of the same 
model would be produced in the Ford plants in Belgium, France, 
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Holland, and Germany. Each of those plants would divide the pro- 
duction of such parts in order to obtain a highly integrated over-all 
production. An elaborate machine-tool department is reported to 
nave been established at the Antwerp plant equipped with machines 
procured from the Ford plants in France, probably Poissy, and 
Cologne, as well as from local Belgian sources. Additional parts were 
to be obtained locally by the Antwerp plant for use in truck-assembly 
work. Moreover, while previously the plant received the main com- 
ponents from the Matford plant at Poissy, at present it has developed 
its manufacturing resources to such an extent that it supplies com- 
ponents to the Ford plant at Amsterdam, Holland. Certain parts 
continue to be received from the Ford Werke at Cologne,- and the 
Fabrique Nationalc at Herstal, Belgium. 

The Ford plant is, according to various reports, producing about 
500 trucks per month. In addition, it is an important repair center, 
and bandies from 150 to 300 trucks monthly. 

2. The General Motors plant at Eeckeren, Antwerp, is much larger 
than the Ford plant. It is utilized mainly by the latter for the pro- 
duction of trucks and for storage. 

The General Motors plant is also a major repair center for trucks 
and motor vehicle engines, which can be repaired at the rate of 40 
per day. 

3. Before the war, the Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre 
(F. N.), at Herstal, near Liege, produced passenger cars and motor- 
cycles. At present, it is believed to be manufacturing Renault trucks, 
but its main activity in the motor-vehicles line consists of manufactur- 
ing parts for the Fort plant at Antwerp. The factory is also a leading 
producer of small arms. 

In addition to these three major motor-vehicle manufacturers, it is 
reported that Latil at Haren-Vilvorde, Usines Doyen at Haren, 
Imperia at Liege, Ateliers de Construction de Familleureux at Famil- 
leureux, near Manage, and a number of small plants throughout .the 
country are repairing trucks and other mechanized equipment for the 
Germans. Some Belgian factories are engaged in transforming requi- 
sitioned passenger automobiles into light armored cars. 

Aircraft. — Belgium's aircraft production has always been small. 
Under German occupation, however, a few specialized factories and 
a number of converted general plants are doing some assembly work, 
but the majority of the plants are engaged in repair work and the 
manufacture of spare parts. The plants are under the control and 
strict surveillance of the military authorities, and their activities are 
considered of first importance to the Luftwaffe. 

The following plants arc reported to be the principal repair centers 
for the German Air Force: 

1. Krla Maschinenfabrik, at Mortsel, Antwerp, is probably the 
largest repair depot in Belgium for single-engine fighter planes, and 
for reconditioning engines. Airframe components may also be pro- 
duced there. Output was 100 repairs per month up to the raid of 
April 1943. when output was reported to have fallen to 6 per month. 

2. Erin Maschinenfabrik, at Evore, Brussels, is housed in a con- 
verted textile plant and repairs Me. 110’s and 210’s, Do. 217’s, He. 
Ill’s, and Ju. 88’s. The plant consists of several workshops, and a 
report of August 1943 states that 4,000 to 10.000 workers are em- 
ployed there. An air raid on September 7, 1943, did considerable 
damage to the workshop. 
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3. Eria, at Malines, in early 1943 was repairing He. and Me. 110 
wings. 

4. Erl*, at Berchem St. Agathe, is a new plant formed in early 
1942 by the amalgamation of LACAB and SABCA. It makes land- 
ing gears and tail units, and employs about 250 workers. 

5. Faircy-Aviation, at Gosselies, near Charleroi, repairs He. Ill's 
and Ju. 83 ’s. Photo reconnaissanee in September 1942, however, 
showed little activity. 

6. Daimler-Benz, at Mortsel (Antwerp), is located beside the Erla 
works. The plant is reported to have been damaged in an air raid. 

7. Soc. An. des Glares de Courcelles, at Courcelles, formerly manu- 
factured plate glass but has been taken over by the Luftwaffe and 
reequipped with new machinery for aircraft repair work. Estimates 
of personnel vary from 300 to 3,000. 

8. Usines Doyen, at Harcn, Brussels, repairs engines. According 
to reports in late 1942, 1,500 to 2,000 workers are employed in 2 shifts 
and their rate of output is 2 aircraft engines per day. 

9. Unconfirmed reports state that the following arc also engaged in 
engine repairs: Bennert et Bivort, at Jumet; Societe Renard, at 
Evere, Brussels; Peienage de Laine, at Hoboken, Antwerp; Latil, at 
Haren, Brussels; and NAFMEC, at Brussels, which was reported in 
March 1942 to be the principal Jumo engine-repair depot. 

The two following factories are reported, without confirmation, to 
be aircraft assembly plants: 

10. Stampe and \ erton°;en, at Deurene, Antwerp, which used to 
build trainer planes, with Renard, Annstrong-Siudcley, Hispano- 
Suiza, and Gypsy engines. 

11. Ancienne Compagnie SABCA, at Neder-Over-lIeembeck, which 
in May 1943 was reported to be making complete airframes. 

Photographic material a Jor mililan/ and general use . — An important 
contribution to the German war efTort is made by the Belgian photo- 
graphic industry w'hich manufactures photographic plates, paper, and 
films (largely from domestically produced paper), glass plasties, and 
gelatin. In 1939 the value of Belgian photographic materials was 
about. $5, 000, 000, which was approximately 5 percent of the total 
value of Belgian chemical production. 

The photographic materials plants in Belgium are: Photo-Prod nils 
GevaertS. A., at Vieux-Dieu, near Antwerp; the Gevaert factory, at 
Westerloo, which makes nitrocellulose and other plasties for the film 
industry: Union Chimique, at Evere, near Brussels: Societe Industricllo 
de la Cellulose (Sidac) at Ghent, which make films; and Etablisso- 
ments des Produits Photo-Chimiques, S. A. at Courtrai, which pro- 
duces photographic plates. 

The Gevaert Co. is one of the largest photographic equipment manu- 
facturers in the world, and dominates the business in Belgium. Em- 
ploying approximately 3,000 to 3,500 workers, the Gevaert Vieux- 
Dieu plant produced in 1939, its peak year, the following materials: 

Sensitized photographic paper square feet.. 64. 450, 400 

Plates do 2. 259, 264 

X-ray film __ do 2. 151, 680 

Graphic film do 1. 344. 800 

Cut film do 644,504 

Aero film do 46,261 

Moving picture 35-millimeter film linear feet.. 98, 400, 000 

Roll film •_ spools . . 1 2. 000. 000 
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At the outbreak of World War I, Gevaert had branches not only 
in Europe, but also in South America. The company's expansion 
continued after the war and in 1939 its products were being manu- 
factured in its subsidiary plant in the United States and under license 
in Germany (Voigtlander-Gevaert G. m. b. H., Berlin); France (S. A. 
Industrie Photographique, Paris); and Spain (Industria Fotoquimica 
Nacional S. A., Barcelona). 

After May 1940 the Vieux-Dieu plant continued its operations, its 
products going to the Luftwaffe. 

The importance of the Gevaert Film Works to the Luftwaffe can 
be judged by the following facts: (1) It is the largest photographic 
film plant in Europe outside Germany; (2) its plant lor the production 
of baryta — coated photographic paper — is the largest in Europe; (3) 
in addition to the Vieux-Dieu factoiy it has a plant at Westerloo 
which produces nitrocellulose, the principal constituent of film base 
and an important ingredient in explosives; (4) since the German 
occupation, the plant has been working at capacity and its profit is 
at a higher rate than at any previous time in its history (it has been 
reported that in 1941 the company made a profit of 40,000,000 Belgian 
francs) ; (5) the management of the plant is cooperating wholeheartedly 
with the Germans, and no sabotage or slow-downs have occurred to 
date; (6) the plant has never complained of a shortage of raw materials. 

In April 1943 the factory was bombed by the Allied Air Force. 
Partial destruction resulted, and, according to the manager of the 
plant, the manufacture of film could not be resumed for 3 months. 

Explosives . — Besides being a large producer of explosives for indus- 
trial use (quarrying, mining, tunneling, and road and railway building), 
Belgium after 1940 became an important manufacturer of military 
explosives as well. 

Of the 27 explosive plants in Belgium, 9 made nitrocellulose powder, 
2 (both completed in 1939), made TNT, 3 made dynamite, 10 made 
safety explosives, 4 made cheddites, 7 made detonators and safety 
fuses, 4 made black powder, and 2 made other high explosives. Before 
the German occupation, Belgium exported a large part of its output 
of black powder, safety explosives, detonators and safety fuses, and 
imported TNT and smokeless powder. 

Since the occupation, the Germans have managed to keep the man- 
ufacture of military* explosives at a fairly high level, although no 
specific data are available as to the quantities produced. It is re- 
ported that dynamite output is rising constantly as a result of the 
fact that German glycerin, the only kind available today, is at present 
allocated to Belgium in greater quantities than in 1942. 

AFTER THE OCCUPATION 

Supply . — When Belgium capitulated, the Germans found in the 
country over 3,500 main-line locomotives (3,377 in service and 215 
inactive in reserve) and about 500 engines in use on the light rail- 
ways. After the occupation was completed, the German military 
authorities transferred the newest and most powerful locomotives to 
Germany, reducing drastically the Belgian pre-war stock. It is re- 
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ported that by October 1942 the Germans had removed to the Reich 
1,072 locomotives, of which 1,002 were on “hire” and 70 were booty. 
These 70 locomotives were shedded in the cantons of Eupen-Malmedy- 
Moresnet and were confiscated by the Germans when they annexed 
that territory. 

In addition, about 100 locomotives were either destroyed during the 
military operations of May 1940, or have been lost or scrapped, mak- 
ing a total reduction of 1,172 engines. Apparently no further requisi- 
tions have occurred since October 1942. According to official reports 
of the Soci6t6 Nationale des Chemins de Fer, the number of locomo- 
tives as of January 1943 was 2,152 available for use and 290 awaiting 
repair, or a total available of 2,442. 

The removal of the best engines to Germany made the locomotive 
position in Belgium very difficult. The Belgian railways were obliged 
to put back into service every locomotive capable of running, and the 
workshops were ordered to speed repairs. 8 Their task is complicated, 
however, by continuous shortages of materials and replacement parts. 
Moreover, lubricating oil of good quality is not available. The short- 
age of motive power in Belgium is acute, and there is no indication 
that the situation can be improved. Sabotage and air raids further 
aggravate the situation. As a result of the difficulties arising from 
the shortage of locomotives, the average monthly traffic on the Belgian 
railways fell from 3,613,930 tons in 1941 to 3,186,773 tons in 1942 and 
to 2,539,069 in January 1943- 

Production . — The program for the production of new locomotives 
for German account Degan in the second quarter of 1941, 9 when the 
principal Belgian builders received orders for 200 units of the class 
“50’s.” Although the order was placed about April, actual produc- 
tion probably did not begin until September. From the very begin- 
ning, because of slow-downs and lack of materials, the Germans cx- 

[ >enenced great difficulties in maintaining production in the Belgian 
ocomotive industry. It is believed, therefore, that deliveries did not 
start until the beginning of 1942. 

But in spite of the fact that the first order of 200 locomotives was 
not completed within the scheduled period, a further order for 250 
engines was placed by the Germans in October 1942. The order did 
not specify the type, but it has been stated several times that the 
engines would be class u 52's. M 

At that time the German orders were distributed as shown in the 
list on the next page. 

Thus, by the end of 1942 the Belgian locomotive works had orders 
on hand for 450 engines for German account, a number of which may 
already have been delivered. 


• The percentage of locomotive* undergoing: or awaiting repair dropped from 20.9 In May 1941, to 12.3 In 
May 1942. and to 9 In September 1942 (figures of the Soctf tA Nationale des Chemins de Fer Beiges). The 
total staff engaged primarily on locomotive repair work in Belgian railway shops amounted to 7,379 in June 
1943, comnared with 3,fi92 in May 1940. Completed repairs frequently show signs of |>oor workmanship. 
Abo. machines and hand tools available In tho shops are said to be inadequate, and locomotives are often 
sent out from repair depots with defects unremedled. According to reports, all Belgian workshops have 
been notified that a fine will be imposed for such instances of faulty workmanship. 

• The first German order for locomotives were placed in Belgium prior to the Gorman program of April 
1942, which called for 7,500 engines per year. 
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Distribution of German locomotive orders to Belgian firms 


Firm 


8. A. John Cockcrill j 

8. A. Uslncs Metallurgies du Hainaut. 


8. A. Ateliers Metallurglques de Nivelles. 


Societe Anglo- Franco-Beige dc Materiel 
do Cbomins do Fcr. 

8. A. dcs Ateliers de Construction dc la 
Meuse. 

Societe dea Forges, t'sincs ft Fonderies 
do Haine St. I'lerre. 

8. A. Encrgie i 


German orders 


First order for 42 locomotives class ‘'50Y*. 

Second order (October 1942) for 50 locomotives of unspecified 
type. 

First order for 24 locomotives class "50's”. 

Second order (October 1942) for 50 locomotives of unspecified 
type. 

First order for 38 locomotives class "50V . 

Second order (October 1942) for 50 locomotives of unspecified 
type. 

First order for 26 locomotives class "SOY*. 

Second order (October 1042) for 50 locomotives of unspecified 
type. 

First order for 2G locomotives class “50’s". 

First order for 28 locomotives class "fiO’s". 

Second order (October 1942) for 50 locomotives of unspecified 
type. 

First order for 16 locomotives class "SO's.” 


The Germans have taken several measures to speed up locomotive 
production, such as larger allocations of materials, higher priority 
in utilization of manpower, etc., and at the present time the Belgian 
locomotive industry is fully occupied. 

By the end of 1943, in view of the capacity of their works, the 
Belgian locomotive manufacturers should be able to produce between 
400 and 450 locomotives — complete engines or equivalent parts 10 — a 
quantity somewhat less than 10 percent of the total output of enemy 
Europe. 

ROLLING 8TOCK: PRE-WAR P08ITION 

Supply : In 1939 Belgian rolling stock in service consisted of 
115,373 freight cars, 7,010 passenger cars, and 2,899 other types, 
classified as follows: 


Freight care: 

Open 4- wheeled. 10- to 20-ton freight care 63, 982 

Open bogie, 30- to 10-ton freight care (Of the open freight care 

10,788 arc low-sided or flat) 4, 008 

Covered 4-wheeled. 10- to 20-ton freight care 30, 714 

Hrake care, also used to load freight, and service care 5, 662 

Others 158 


Total of freight cars belonging to the Belgian railways (Societe 

Nationale dcs Chcniins de Fer Beiges) 104, 524 

Privately owned freight care 4, 226 

Freight care operated by the Nord Beige 4, 998 

Freight cars of the Mechlin-Terneuzen Railway 1,429 

Freight care of the C'himay Railway - 196 


Total of freight care 115, 373 

Passenger care: 

Passenger cars belonging to the Belgian railways (Societe Nationale 

des ( liemins de Fer Beiges) - - 6, 928 

Passenger care oj>crat cd by the Mechlin-Terneuzen Railway 68 

Passenger care of the Chi in ay Railways 14 


AFTER THE OCCUPATION' 

Supply.— At the time of the invasion in 1940, according to a reliable 
source, the number of freight cars available to the Belgian railways 
was 1 11,378. After the occupation of the country was completed, the 

i" It has lnvn rc|*orted that tholTtelirian locomotive manufacturers have tioon supplying locomotive and 
rolling stock parts to Herman firms, such as Krupp, Borsig, and Krauss- Mallei. 
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Germans transferred the best freight cars to the Reich. According to 
a census taken in October 1942, the Nazis by that time had removed 
45,639 freight cars, of which 27,500 were “requisitioned” and 18,139 
were “detained.” In addition, 5,965 freight cars were in France and 
4.400 in other countries, making a total of 56,004 Belgian freight cars 
abroad. To this number should be added about 3,500 cars destroyed 
or lost during the military operations. Thus, in 1943, assuming that 
no further German requisitions have been made since October 1942," 
a little more than 50,000 Belgian freight cars remained within the 
country. (In addition, a number of foreign freight cars were in Bel- 
gium. In October 1942, for example, there were 11,334 German cars f 
6,285 French cars, and 802 from other countries.) This number is 
not adequate for the needs of the Belgian railways. In order to 
maintain essential traffic, 5,340 freight cars of small tonnage and old 
design were put back into service. This, however, did not improve 
the situation to any great extent. Moreover, the general condition 
of the care is reported to be very poor, 13 and repairs are far behind 
schedule. 14 . 

Production . — It is reported that in the early months of 1940, the 
Belgian rolling stock manufacturers had on hand orders for 9, 200 freight 
cars, 6,000 of which were coal care for delivery to France. Between 
June 1940, after Belgium had been occupied, and the end of 1942, the 
Germans placed orders for 8,395 freight cars, of which 5,000 were coal 
care and 3,395 tank care. It has been reported that the majority of 
these orders were placed with Societe Anglo-Franco-Belge, at La 
Croyerc; S. A. Baume et Marpent, at Ilaine Saint Pierre; Ateliers 
Metallurgiques do Nivclles, at Nivelles; Ateliers de Constructions 
de Famillerueux, at Famillcureux; Ateliers de la Dyle, at Ijouvuiu; 
Compagnie Centralc de Construction, at Ilaine Saint Perre; La 
Burgeoise et Nicaise et Dclcuve, at La Louviere and Saint-Miehel-Lez- 
Bruges; and Ateliers de Trazegnies, at Trazegnies. 

Including orders on hand before the invasion and new German 
orders, the Belgian builders have probably produced for the Germans 
at least 17,500 freight care, of which about 11,500 were coal cars and 

5.000 were tank care. Even with the present reduced capacity of 

45.000 care per year the Belgian plants could easily carry out the Ger- 
man orders. 

In addition to complete care, it is reported that the Belgian manu- 
facturers have received orders for about 5,000 wheel sets from the 
German railways. In general, the manufacture of wheel sets is one 
of the most important contributions of the Belgian rolling-stock manu- 
facturers to the German war effort. 

ii Karly in 1943 the Germans approached the Belgian National Railways to institute q "common user” 
arrangement (or formal |hk» 1) for tno German, French, ami Brlrnin freight ears. The Itelginns refused sineo 
it was evident that this pool would permit the Germans to secure a tinner control over the remaining Bel- 
gian cam. 

i» Due to the shortage of freight cars, a recent decree provided for compulsory loading and tinloading on 
Sundays. The time allowed has been reduced from 8 hours to 1 hours per car. Belgian curs engngcd|in 
internal traffic are also to be overloaded by 10 percent. 

i* It Is reported that in May 1943. 42,741 freight cars were marked for repairs. This means that although 
all these freight cars need not necessarily be sent into the workshops but r an be dealt « ith by the fitters on 
the spot, nearly every Belgian freight car now in thec-.untry requires some *-*rt of repair once a month. The 
following figures of the number of defective cars rc|»orted by tun freight car> loaded show the present condi- 
tion of the rolling stock. lftTKki. 7.20 per 100: 1939. 8.3U; 1941, 12.N1; 1942. 1 1 .M.. January to M ay 1943, 15.80. 

»* Cp to the end of October 1942, major repairs were in iwrcvni and light repairs were 30 |H*r«rnt behind 
schedule. In an effort to remedy this situation the Germans, in May 1913. introduced atiO-lioiir week in the 
workshops. An unconfirmed report states also that one of the main Belgian repair shops, at Salzinnes, has 
been dismantled and sent to Germany. 
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SINCE THE OCCUPATION 

Principally because of the lack of raw materials, the chemical in- 
dustry is at present working at a reduced rate. It has been reorgan- 
ized on German lines. According to reports, it is divided into 10 
special groups: (1) Coal chemistry; (2) nitrogen industry; (3) dis- 
tillation industry and organic chemistry; (4) oils and fats; (5) rubber; 
(6) glue and gelatins; (7) dyes and lacquere; (8) explosives; (9) com- 
pressed gases; and (10) pharmaceutical products. 

It was stated at the time of the reorganization that this grouping 
would simplify and facilitate the supplv of raw materials and improve 
regulation of the market, especially as far as foreign trade is concerned. 
The close ties which existed between the German and Belgian chemical 
industries before the war, were further strengthened by the German 
Chemical Trust under the pressure of military conquest. In at least 
one case, that of Solvay & Co., these ties took the form of a partial 
corporate penetration. Also, the tendency of the Union Chimique 
Beige is pro-German, and in some of its subsidiaries and closely related 
industries, German penetration is very marked. However, the leaders 
of the Union Chimique Beige, in spite of their pro-totalitarian leanings, 
are apparently adopting a watchful attitude in the light of present 
events in Europe. 

All the long-term economic agreements, clearing agreements, and 
so-called free export agreements that Belgium has made with other 
European countries include chemical products. Under the German 
occupation, the Belgian chemical industry manages to export its 
products though under close German surveillance. 

In addition to exporting its products to German-occupied countries, 
the Belgian chemical industry contributes directly to Germany in the 
fields of explosives (see armaments) and synthetic fibers (see textiles). 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF FRANCE 

Characteristics op French Textile Industry Before the War 

DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTED RAW MATERIALS 

The French textile industries depended on imports for more than 
90 percent of their raw materials. 

Source* of major raw material s for the French textile industries 


(Parent) 



France 

French 
colon Ira 

Outside 
tho Em- 
pire 

Cotton r---.-- 

0 

2 

9K 

Wool. . 

•• 

| 

3 

90 


4 

6 

90 


0 

0 

100 





Cotton . — No cotton was grown in France and very little in the 
French colonies. When the war began, some results were beginning 
to appear from a long-term program to increase colonial production 
for tne purpose of freeing the cotton- textile industry from some of its 
dependence on foreign raw material markets, where it sometimes found 
itself at a disadvantage because of the changing value of the franc 
in international exchange. The United States was always the major 
source of raw cotton, but the proportion of imports from this country 
declined considerably in the 1930's. In 1938 total imports of raw 
cotton (some of which may have been used outside the textile in- 
dustry) were 277,800 metric tons. 


Sources of raw cotton imports, 1938 


United States 

S3 ! 


Metric tons 

143, 500 
43, 400 
38,000 


Brazil 

French colonies 
Miscellaneous. . 


Metric tom 
28,000 
10, 500 
14, 400 


Wool . — In the pre-war period (1929-39), France produced annually 
about 16,000 to 18,000 metric tons of wool. Production had been 
declining steadily during the preceding 50 years. 

In 1938 about 172,800 metric tons of greasy or backwashed wool 
and 3,100 metric tons of clean wool were imported; also, nearly 10,000 
metric tons of wool waste, ravellings, rabbit, and other spinnable 
animal hairs. In addition, France imported some 55,000 metric 
tons of woolskins, to be dehaired largely at Mazamet in the south- 
western department of Tarn. Some French woolskins were also 
dehaired at this center, which in 1935 turned out 6,000 metric tons 
of scoured, 24,000 of backwashed, and 10,700 of greasy wool. Part 
of this production was exported, chiefly to England. Most of the 
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imported wool and woolskins came from Australia, Argentina, and 
South Africa. 

Silk . — The production of raw silk in France declined fairly steadily 
after 1868, and in 1938 reached an all-time low of 599 metric tons, in 
spite of governmental efforts to encourage production by subsidies 
and other means. 

Imports did not rise, however, in proportion to the decline in 
domestic production. In 1938 only 242 metric tons of silk in the 
cocoon were imported (more than half from Syria) 1,700 of silk noils 
and waste, and 2,463 of reeled silk (largely from China and Japan). 

Flax . — Despite governmental subsidies and other measures to 
encourage the cultivation of flax, French production was declining 
in the 10 years preceding the outbreak of war. In 1929 the country 
produced 39,500 metric tons of tow; in 1938, only 23,800. The 
principal reason for this decline was that flax production brought only 
small profits. Seed had to be imported, usually from Turkey; also a 
great deal of imported fertilizer was required because the crop makes 
heavy demands on the soil— so heavy that it was customary to plant 
flax only once in 6 to 8 years on the same plot. The approximate 
yields from 100 kilos of raw flax were generally as follows: 


Kilograms 

Seed (sold for oil, with yield at best of 25 percent) 10 

Capsules (used as fodder) 10 

Fine tow 10 

Short tow 4 

“Wood” (used as fuel) 46 

Refuse. 20 


In 1938, the domestic production was supplemented by imports of 
nearly 39,000 tons of stripped flax and tow. More than half the 
stripped flax and three-fourths of the tow came from Belgium, but to 
a considerable extent this tow was from French flax that had been 
sent to Belgium for retting and scutching. About a quarter of the 
stripped flax and tow came from the Soviet Union. 

Ilernp , jute, and other hard fibers. — French production of hemp 
declined steadily between 1890 and 1918 and thereafter leveled off at 
about 4,000 to 5,000 metric tons a year. In 1938 when 4,200 metric 
tons were produaed, three-fourths of it in the Department of Sarthe, 
11,277 metric tons of hemp and hemp tow were imported, a third of 
it from British India and the rest from eastern and southern Europe. 

No jute was produced in France. Practically all of the 81,800 
metric tons of jute and jute tow imported came from British India. 
Nearly 53,000 metric tons of other hard vegetable fibers used for 
textile manufacturing were also imported. 

Wood pulp and cotton /inters for rayon. — Flench forests provided 
little if any wood pulp for the manufacture of rayon, though there was 
hope that improved methods of removing resin might eventually 
enable use of domestic pine. About 9,600 metric tons of cotton 
linters were imported, principally for manufacture of acetate rayon. 
The viscose-rayon industry depended on wood pulp for cellulose; it is 
estimated that in 1939, about 30.000 metric tons of pure cellulose 
pulp were imported for this purpose. 

Lubricants and chemicals. — Nearly all lubricants for the textile as 
well as other industries were imported. Also, a considerable part of 
the fats and oils for soaps came from abroad. 
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Domestic deposits of potash were ample in Alsace, and there was 
an abundance of limestone and salt for the manufacture of t he soda 
ash and caustic soda needed for soap making. Pyrites, used in the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid, were import**! from Spain. Sulfur, 
which was needed in the rayon and other textile industries, was 
imported, mostly from the United States and Italy. 

No reliable estimates are available as to the amounts of chemicals 
and lubricants used by the French textile industries, since practices 
varied widely from plant to plant and from year to year. 

BULK OF PRODUCTION IN 6 PERCENT OF THE PLANTS 

According to the census of 1931, there were 29,349 textile-manu- 
facturing and 82,767 textile-transforming establishments in France. 
The census found 920,460 people in the former and 892,543 in the 
hitter. But most of the establishments were small, many of them 

being home workshops. 


Number and HM of textile establishment, 1.931 


Employers 

Manufsc- 
men is 

Transform - 
inv estab- 
lishments 

Employees 

Manufac* 
t urine 
establish* 
m«)ts 

Transform* 
mi’ • "tub- 

lUhments 

Number of wife earners . 

6.446 

12.462 1 

1 201 to ano 


90 

I to 5 employees 

13. 2IR 

4A871 

6.172 

5.245 

626 

6 oi to umo 

106 

13 

6 to 10 

2.2W 

4.342 

WO 

More titan 1,000 ... 

K4 

9 

ii mi an .................. 

61 to 11)0 

Total 

349 

H2. 767 

101 1O200 

2*1 



It will be observed that only 1,851 (6.2 percent) of the manufac- 
turing plants employed more than 100 workers. Vet these plants 
accounted for fully two-thirds of the people engaged in such opera- 
tions; and it is estimated that they accounted for t Tiree-fourl hs of the 

production. 

The large manufacturing plants were heavily concent rale* I in a few 

departments. 

Distribution of large textile mills, ut.lt 


Deportment 

Mills iiii* 
inr I'M i 

Mill* «*iii. 
plo> mi* 

|o V«l 
workers 

more tliun 

'«"• workers 

•«••#••••••• •• • • • • •••• m m » • » a a s m m m 

“ 

106 


llfi 

22 

Has-anrl Haut-Khin 

I2H 1 

40 

Scattered 

920 1 

115 

Totil 

n?1 

282 



Of the 22 textile-transforming plants having more than 500 work- 
ers, 13 were in or near Paris, 2 in Rhone, and 1 in Nord. There was 

none in Alsace. 
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CONCENTRATED FAMILY TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


The 29,349 manufacturing establishments were owned by about 
14,500 persons and concerns. Excepting those manufacturing rayon 
filament or staple and those operating finishing, dyeing, and printing 
plants, most of the concerns, whether large or small, were of a family 
character. Until 1920 they generally operated as partnerships; 
but even when incorporation for tax purposes and business convenience 
later became common among the larger enterprises, the shares were 
usually held in the hands of a limited family group. Very few textile 
manufacturing concerns were listed on the Bourse. 

It was customary to set up a new compary for each new enterprise. 
When a family engaged in woolen manufacture bought or built a new 
plant or branched out into the cotton or rayon field, a separate com- 
pany was formed. The partners or shareholders were not identical 
in each undertaking, but seldom did the participants include anyope 
outside of the family. One man might participate in a wool-combing 
business with his brother, a cotton-spinning business with his sons, 
and a linen-weaving business with a nephew or a son-in-law. This 
proliferation of family companies is well illustrated in the Directory 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Roubaix (in the department of 
Nord) which listed 17 establishments, in the Roubaix area alone, 
bearing the name of Motte, a leading textile family of the region: 


Company 

Book capitalization 

Alfred Motte A Cle 

Y Uiu at 9 A 1 f HA J k/ A || A -4 nAM V.l n \ 

21 , 876,000 franca 

vr A » iuiaaI 

1*63 rlis a Aiiroa moite (partnership;. .. 
Etienne Motte A Cle 

in oi lisieo 

7 . 600,000 francs 

Gerard Motte A Cle 

Not listed 

Paul Motte A Cie.. 

..do 

Motte Fils A Cle.. 

1,000.000 franca..... 

Motte A Cousin.. 

Not listed... 

Etablissements L. A J. Motte Freros — 
Etabllssements Gerard Motte 

17 , 000,000 franca 

Not listed 

Alfred Motte Freros A J. Porisse (for- 
merly Alfrod Motte Freros) . 

Motte A Blanchot (partnership) 

Etabllsscmonts Motte-Melllassoux et 
Caulllez. 

Lee Fils de Motte-Melllassoux 

26,800.000 franci 

Not listed 

21,000,000 franca 

Not listed 

Etabllssements Motte-Bossut Fils 

Etabllssements Motte- Dewavrln 

Desurmont-Motte A Cle. (formerly 
Motte A Cie.). 

Motte- Vandewynckele 

16,000,000 franca 

Not listed. 

do 

.....do...... ........... 




Business 


Wool oombing. 

Cotton spinning, weaving, and finish- 
ing; wool dyeing; weaving draperies. 
Cotton spinning. 

Doubling and weaving draperies. 
Spinning. 

Wool spinning, doubling, dyeing. 

W caving. 

Cotton spinning, doubling, dyeing. 
Spinning. 

Spinning and doubling ooxnbed wool, 
manufacturing knitted goods. 

Cotton spinning and doubling. 
Spinning of combed wool. 


Spinning and doubling combed wool. 
Cotton spinning and weaving; spinning 
combed wool manufacture of velours. 
Wool. 

Not listed. 


Spinning. 


Some textile companies, though owned by well-known textilists, did 
not bear the family Dame. For example, the following companies 
were all controlled by Marcel Boussac, an important textilist in the 
region of Alsace and the East: 


Company 

Location 

Business 

Manufacture de Senones 

Senones (Vosges) 

Cotton spinning, weaving, and 
printing. 

Do. 

Cotton spinning. 

Cotton spinning and weaving. 
Cotton weaving. 

Wool spinning. 

Cotton weaving. 

Ores Roman et Cle 

Filature de Thaon 

Filature et Tlssages de Nomexy 

Tlssage-de-la-Oosse 

Filature de Druscnhclra 

Tissage de Bar 1 c Due. . 

Wesserling (Haut-Rhln).. 

Thaon (Vosges) 

Nomexy (Vosges) 

Golbey (Vosges) 

Drusenhein (Bas-Rhin)... 
Bar le Due (Meuse) 
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Of the 1,851 manufacturing plants that accounted for the bulk of 
France's textile production, most were owned by a relatively small 
group of families, some of which had been in the business for genera- 
tions. The important families in the major textile regions, outside 
the hard fiber industry, included the following: 


The north: 1 

The north — Continued. 

Beghin 

Vanoutryve 

B08SUt 

Verlev 

Breuvart 

Wallaert 

Caul lie z 

Wat ine 

Delcourt 

Alsace and the east:* 

Delesalle 

Boussac 

Descamps 

Dollfus 

Desurmont 

Herrenschmidt 

D'Hallouin 

Koechlin 

Dubar 

Lang 

Dupleix 

Lederlin 

Flipo 

Mieg 

Le Blan 

Scheurer 

Lefcbure 

Schlumberger 

Lepoutre 

Schwartz 

Leurent 

Schwob d’Hericourt 

Lorthiois 

Normandy and the west 

Masurel 

Balsan 

Mathon 

Fraenckel 

Motte 

Hertzog 

Pollet 

Schwob 

Prouvost 

The southeast :• 

Roussel 

Balay 

Salmon 

Barioz 

Thiriez 

Bizot 

Tiberghien 

Doll 

Toulemonde 

Gillet 

Vandenberghe 

Hoppenot 


Ownership of the producing facilities became increasingly concen- 
trated as tne textile families within each region intermarried. In 
some cases, the wife’s surname was hyphenated to that of the husband; 
the extent of intermarriage may accordingly be inferred from the 
following partial list of hyphenated names found among the textile 
families of the North. 


Boesut-Motte 

Breuvart-Motte 

Breuvart-Flipo 

Breuvart-Tiberghien 

Caulliez-Flipo 

Caulliez-Tiberghien 

Delcourt-Tiberghien 

Desurmont-Delcourt 

Desu rrnoii t- Pollet 

Desurmont-Prouvo6t 

D’Haullouin-Desurmont 

D’Haullouin-Lepoutre 

D’Haullouin-Leurent 

D'Haullouin-Prouvo8t . 

Flipo-Caulliez 

Flipo-Tiberghien 

Flipo-Toulemonde 


Flipo-Lefebvre 

Flipo-Thiriez 

Flipo-Vandenberghe 

Lenlan-Tiberghien 

LeBlan-Wallaert 

Leurent-Beghin 

Leurent-Flipo 

Leu ren t-Tibergh ien 

Leurent-Toulemonde 

Leurent-Thiriez 

Leurent-Watine 

Lefebvre Flino 

Lefebvre-D'Hallouin 

Lefebvre- Mo tte 

Lefebvre- Wat ine 

Lepoutre-Caulliez 

Lepoutre-Dcsurmont 


Lepoutre-Flipo 

Lepoutre-Mathon 

Lepoutrc-Motte 

Lepoutrc-Touleihonde 

Lorth iois- Mot te 

Masiircl-Lepoutre 

Masurel- Leu rent 

Masurel- Pmuvost 

Masurel-Watine 

Mathon- Ma.su rel 

Mathon-Motte 

Motto- Bren vart 

Motto- Delcsallc 

Motte-Descanips 

Motte-D’Halloiiin 

Motte-Dubar 

Motte-Flipo 


• Includes the departments of Nord, Pas-d**-Calals. Somme, Aisne. Ardennes. and Marne. 

* Includes the departments of Meurthe-et- Moselle, Meuse, Moselle, Vuspcs, Doubs, Bas-Ithin, Ilaut- 
Rhtn, Haute-Saone. and the territory of Belfort. 

* Includes the departments of Seine-Inferieure, Eure, Calvados. Manche, Mayrne, and Main-et-Loire, 
Orne, Barthe, and Brittany. 

• Includes the departments of Loire. Rhone, Ain, Iscre, Haute- Loire. Drone, and Ardoche. 
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Mottc-Lepoutre 
Motte- Leu rent 
Motte- Lorthiois 
Mottc-Tiherghion 
Motte-Toulcmonde 
Motto- Yaiiflonlxirghr 
Motto- Vanoutryve 
Pollct-HcKhin 
Pollet- Descamps 
Pollet-Pubar 
Pollet- Lorthiois 
Pollct-Masurcl 
Pollot-Mottc 
Pollct-Thiriez 
PoUct-Tiborghicn 
Pullet- Wat ine 
Prouvost-Lcfcljvrc 
Prouvost-Masurel 
Prouvost- Motte 
Prouvost- Pollet 
Prouvost- Vanoutryve 


Roussel-Masurel 

Roussel- Motte 

Thiriez-Caulliez 

Thiriez-Delcsalle 

Thiricz-Mathon 

Thiriez-Mntte 

Thiricz-Wallaert 

Tiberghien-Brcuvart 

Tiberghieii-Caiilliez 

Tiborghicn-Delcourt 

TiluT^hien-Delesalle 

Tiber*diien-D’Hallouin 

Tibon'hicn-Flipo 

Tiberphien-Lorthiois 

Tibertrliien-Masurel 

Tiberphien-Mottc 

Tiberphien- Pollet 

Til>erghieii-Saimon 

Til>ergliien-Thiriez 

Tibcrphien-Toulemonde 

Tiberphien-Vandenbcrghe 


Tiberghien- Vanoutryve 
Touleraonde-Flipo 
Toulemonde- Le Blan 
Toulemondc-Lorthiois 
T ou leinonde- Masi i re I 
Toulemondc- Motte 
Toulemonde- Pollet 
T oulcmonde- Prou vost 
Toulemonde- Vandcn- 
berghc 

Toulemonde- Verley 
Vandcnbcrghe-Desurmont 
Vandenberghe-Flipo 
Vandenberghe -Toule- 
monde 

Verley- Lorthiois 
Verley- Wallacrt 
Wallaert- Prou vost 
Watine-Desunnont 
Watine- Lorthiois 


In some cases, the complexity of relationships became so great that 
some members resorted to hyphenations such as Flipo-Flipo and 
Motte-Mottc to clarify their identity. 

The concentration of ownership became still more intense* when 
text ilists of one region began to intermarry with those of another. 
Religious and other personal factors seem to have deterred the textile 
families of Alsace and Normandy from intermarrying to any great 
extent with those of the north and southeast; but families of the two 
latter regions frequently intermarried. Thus, a granddaughter of 
Alfred Motte, founder of the Motte interests in the north, married 
Edmond Gillet, in the 1920 s head of the Gillet silk and rayon interests 
in the southeast, and brother of the present head, Charley Gillet. 
Fernand Motte, grandson of Alfred Motte and present head of the 
Motte interests, married Mathilde Balay, of the southeastern textile 
family, into which the sister of Edmond and Charles Gillet also 
married. Other interregional marriages are indicated by such hy- 
phenations of northern and southeastern textile family names as 
D’Hallo iin-Balay and Motte-Balay. 

In addition to the regional and interregional tie-ups of blood and 
marriage, the text ilists of one region often expanded their interests 
by undertakings in other regions. Thus, some of .the Alsatian textil- 
ists spread their activities into Normandy and the west ; some textilists 
of the southeast participated in enterprises in the north, etc. 

The various family and financial relationships of the important 
textile interests became so interwoven that in France it is sometimes 
said all the well-known textilists of the country belong to “a single 
clan.” 


DIVERSIFIED SOURCES OF PROFIT 


In general, the larger textile firms had three lines of activity, any 
one of which might yield good profits when the other two were less 
profitable. The first was textile manufacturing itself, which fre- 
quently became subordinate to the others and was left in the hands of 
technicians. The second was speculation in raw materials. It was 
long customary for French mill owners to start their sons in the busi- 
ness by sending them to New Orleans to lenm the intricacies of the 
cotton market or to Buenos Aires or Melbourne, to learn how to buy 
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and speculate in wool. This activity sometimes led to the establish- 
ment of wool and cotton buying companies in the producing areas. 
The Motte, Lefebvre, Prouvost, and Caulliez families participated in 
such business in South America, South Africa, and Australia. 

The third and usually the most important source of profits was the 
firm portfolio of investments. Members of a manufacturing firm 
drew out individually only a certain percentage of the profits; the 
remainder was invested in the name of the company. A major pur- 
pose of this investment system, as well as of the interfamily marriages, 
was to prevent the breaking up of fortunes under the inheritance laws 
of the Napoleonic Code. 

In effect, the family firm frequently became a private holding com- 
pany, acquiring large blocks of stock in non textile enterprises. Family 
members became officials and directors in banking, insurance, and 
finance, railroads and utilities, mineral, metallurgical, construction 
and automotive industries, real estate, petroleum, newspapers, and all 
sorts of other enterprises . 6 For example, the Gillet family of the 
southeast (the head of which was commonly called “Le roi de Lyon”) 
was represented by one member or another on a wide variety of com- 
panies, as indicated by the following partial list: 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Gillet, Charles 
Do 


Olllet, Paul 

Do 

Do 


Director 

Managing director. . . 

Director 

President 

Director 


Do 

Do 


President 

Vice president... 


Gillet, Edmond 
Do 

Do 

Do 


Director 

President. 

— do 

Director 


Credit Lyonnais (finance). 

C sines Chimi'iue Rhone Poulenc (chemicals and 

S armaceuticaL*). 

min de fer «lu Congo (colonial railroad). 
Tenements Fconomiquos (real estate). 

Products chiiniques ct Klectrnmetallurgle Alais, 
Froges, et Camarque (uluminuin ami chemi- 
cals'. 

Ilydroclectrique "Drac-Romanche" (water 
power). 

Franco-Belcc |»our la Fabrication mccaniquc du 
Verrc (glass). 

Produits du IJon N’olr (chemical products). 
Societo "Progir (tanning materials) (Charles 
Gillet. a director). 

Hydroeloctrique du Drac-Inferieur (water 
jMiwcr). 

Societo dos Produits Chiiniques do Clnmecy 
(chemical products) (Charles and Paul Gillet 
also on directorate). 


Similarly, the Schlumberger family of Alsace was connected with 
numerous nontextile operations, including, among others, the follow- 
ing: 


Name 

Position 

Company 

Schlumberger, Camille 

President 

Oompagnie Rhin et M«*se!lo (insurance) (Nicolas 
Schlumberger also a director). 

F.aux Mineral*** de Kihauville (mineral waters). 
Societo Alsacienne do Cnrburants (fuels) (Henry 
SchlundHTL’or also a director). 

Pechelbronn (petroleum) Nicholas Scblumhcrger 
also a director). 

La Concorde (insurance). 

Do 

Director 

Schlumberger, Conrad 

1 do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 


* Some of these wore not unrelated to the textile activities. For example, one Motto company not only 
handled the real estate used for the textile enterprises but also owned farm and other properties which it 
rented to workers in the Motte mills. Another Motto company operated breweries, distilleries, and winer- 
ies. whose products were distributed thn ugh a third Motte company operating a chain of cafes and taverns 
In tbe textile towns. Similarly, the Vcrley family participated in a companyp recessing foodstulTs and 
operating a chain of grocery stores in textile towns 
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Position 

Director 

Vice presldent- 

Director 

do 

• •• ••••• 

Partner 

Director 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Further data of this sort are in the appendix. 

DECLINING EXPORT MARKETS 

In the 1920’s, it was estimated that about one-third of the textile 
products of France were exported. As much of the export trade was 
in luxury goods — of which the domestic market could absorb not 
more than about 5 percent — this was much the most profitable part 
of the textile business. 

The recovery of Alsace after the last war increased France’s earlier 
textile productive capacity by at least 25 percent; this offset the war- 
time destruction of equipment in the nortn, so that in 1920 France’s 
productive capacity was at least at the pre-war level. During the 
following decade, despite the fact that forces were already in opera- 
tion that were eventually to reduce the foreign demand for French 
textiles, a set of abnormal circumstances encouraged the industry 
not only to reconstruct the northern mills but also to undertake a 
general expansion of production. These circumstances included: 

(а) An abnormal demand for textiles all over the world, but especially 
in Europe, as householders, institutions, wholesalers, retailers, ana 
such textile users as the automobile and railroad passenger-car manu- 
facturers, rebuilt the stocks that had been depleted during the war; 

(б) the very low value of the franc, which enabled the French to sell 
cheaply, in some cases to countries that would not otherwise have 
been able to buy; and (c) the clause in the Versailles Treaty that 

f provided for the movement of Alsatian textiles into Germany duty 
ree until 1925. Moreover, by the time the franc was stabilized in 
1926 at one-fifth its pre-war value, the post-war boom was on in the 
United States and other countries where large war profits had been 
made; this not only bolstered the markets for France’s luxury goods 
after the earlier textile demands subsided, but it also brought thou- 
sands of tourists to France, where the favorable exchange rate encour- 
aged lavish buying of clothing, embroideries, laces, and other textiles 
that were specialties of the country. 


Company 


Alsacienne et Lorraine d’Electrldte (electric 
power). 

Forces Metrices du Haut Rhln (power utility) 

£ Nicholas and Jacques Schlumberger also on 
iroctorate). 

Energie Electrique du Rhln (power utility) 
(Nicolas and Paul Schlumberger also on 
directorate). 

Industries Alsadens (finance) (Robert Schlum- 
berger- Mi rabcau also on directorate). 

Chaux et Clments Portland du Haut-Rhin (lime 
and cement). 

Schlumberger et Cle. (bank). 

8ociete Oenerale Alsacionne de Banque (bank). 
Credit Fonder Commercial d’Alsace et de Lor- 
raine (finance). 

Culture Cotonnlere du Niger (oolonlal cotton- 
growing project). 

Banque Nationale Franchise du Commerce 
Exterieur (bank). 

8ocicte Alsacienne de Constructions Mecanlquce 
(machinery). 

Houllleres de Ronchamps (coal mining and elec- 
tric power). 


Name 

Schlumberger, Godefroy. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rchlumberger, Maurice.. 
Schlumberger, Nicolas... 
8chlumberger, Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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But the abnormal circumstances that had promoted the export trade 
after the war were temporary and of diminishing consequence in the 
face of counteracting factors. Chief among these factors were: (a) 
The rapid expansion and development of textile manufacturing all 
over the world, above all in cotton but also in wool, lace, knit goods, 
hosiery, and, in the United States, silk; (6) great improvement in the 
quality of textiles produced in the United States and other countries, 
with the result that French goods had to depend more on prestige 
and less on quality in the growing competition; (c) the rising tariff 
barriers designed to protect the new and expanding foreign indus- 
tries; ( d ) great improvement in the ouality and utilization of artificial 
fibers, with the cost of production abroad becoming so low that they 
could compete with silk, cotton, linen, and, to some extent, with 
wool — the traditional fibers to which French manufacturers clung; 

( e ) the expiration in 1925 of the Versailles clause favoring Alsatian 
exports to Germany; (f) the world-wide economic depression after 
1929; and ( g ) the development in the 1930’s of international trade 
agreements and import quotas under German guidance and example. 

The first of these factors was of special importance. Historically, 
French textiles had had two major assets — quality and prestige value. 
Major specialties had been goods for women’s wear. The industry 
had its origin in the period when the French court set the pace for the 
fashionable world; under the court’s patronage, French craftsmen 
developed such skill in handling fibers and design that their products 
were prized throughout the world. This skill, as well as the prestige 
originally derived from the court’s patronage, was carried over into 
machine production. In many parts of the world, people who could 
afford fine textiles, especially women, habitually bought French 
goods. 

The 1914-20 interruption of the French export trade gave manu- 
facturers in the United States and other countries the opportunity 
to bring their best goods to the attention of these habitual patrons of 
French products. A considerable number of these lost the habit of 
demanding French cloth, hosiery, lace, and ribbons. Import duties 
abetted this change. 

The decline in the market for fine French textiles was not imme- 
diately apparent after the war, being masked by the abnormal demand 
and by the prevailing exchange rates. But some French manufac- 
turers saw the trend; and, in the 1920’s a few of them set up estab- 
lishments abroad to manufacture French-type goods in countries 
that formerly imported them. By 1934 seven such companies, con- 
trolled by the closely related families of Tiberghien, Prouvost, Masurel, . 
and Lepoutre, were operating in the area of Woonsocket, R. I. 

The downward trend of F rench exports was apparent even before 
1929, and thereafter the decline was abrupt. 

LIMITED NUMBER OF PRICE AND PRODUCTION AGREEMENTS 

Until 1925 the French textile industry had no known combinations 
(except in the related field of dye manufacture) for regulation of pro- 
duction, prices, and market. 
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The Gillet group (in cooperation with the Carr.ot family) continued 
to strengthen their organizations, founding such subsidiaries as the 
Societe Textile (capitalization 75,000,000 francs), Societe de Partici- 
pation Industriello et d’Etudes Minieres (capitalization 11,000,000 
francs), and Societe Bermarc, which performed intergroup liaison 
services and managed and controlled foreign investments. They also 
formed SOPARA (Societe de Participations de Rayonne), which 
handled their interests in Viscose Suisse. Bv 1936 French rayon 
producers were participating in international agreements covering 
both prices and markets. 

Bleaching , dyeing , and printing . — While the Gillet family was 
engaged in drawing together the rayon interests of the country, it 
was also assembling with the Lederlins of the east, a variety of 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing units. In 1932 they promoted the 
formation of Societe Neuvellc de la Blanchisscrie et Teintureric de 
Thaon, which combined the interests of several companies, including 
the Blanchisscrie et Teinturerie de Thaon, Societe Ed. Broaways de 
Gcyter et Fils, and the Societe do Teintures Apprets et Impressions 
du Nord (the last having itself resulted from a merger of two firms— 
Etablissements Motto et Delacluse Freres and Etablissements 
Stalars). The board of the new Thaon company included representa- 
tives of the Kuhlmann chemical interests and the Motte family, 
as well as the Gillet family. 

Thaon was later merged with Gillet Cic, and became known as 
Gillet-Thaon. This corporation was set up with a capitalization of 
250 million francs based on 2.5 million shares; in 1935 an additional 
600,000 shares were issued, all to the Gillet family firm. By 1938 
Gillet-Thaon had obtained interests in Etablissements Marechal, 
Societe de Blanchiments Teintures et Impressions de Lyon, Tein- 
tureric et Retorderie de l’Est (of which Paul Ijedcrlin was president), 
Societe d'lmpression des Vosges et de Normandie (of which Charles 
and Paul Gillet were vice presidents), Teintureries et Apprets Roan- 
nais Reunis (of which Charles Gillet was president) and others. 
When the war began the corporation had bleaching, dyeing, printing, 
and finishing plants in all the main textile centers of the country. 
Outside the wool branch, most of the textiles manufactured in France 
had to pass through these plants for final processing before they were 
ready for the market. 

Sjnnning and wealing . — After the economic collapse of 1929 there 
were some attempts to form combinations in the spinning and weaving 
branches of the textile industries, and agreement was reached on prices 
for certain high-count yarns. In 1934 Alsatian producers entered 
into an agreement on production and prices, which was so satisfactory 
that it was renewed the following year. In general, however, tho 
producers in these branches, especially the weavers, resisted attempts 
at combination, preferring to take their chances as competitors. 

After the acute decline in foreign trade, attempts were also made 
to allot export quotas and to set prices at which the exports were to 
be sold. Since this movement was sponsored by the less efficient 
producers in an attempt to prevent successful competition by manu- 
facturers whose production costs were lower, it was only partly 
successful. 

M a nvjactn rerx ’ associations . — The relative absence of combinations 
to allot markets and to set prices and production quotas was not due 
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to any lack of experience in group operation for common objectives. 
The textile manufacturers of France were highly organized, first at 
the local, next at the regional, and, finally, at the* national level, both 
by branches and by the industry as a whole. The cotton manufac- 
turers had one of the most active national associations, the Svndicat 
General de 1 ’Industrie Cotonniere, and the Comite Centra) de la 
Laine in the wool field was of almost equal importance*. These, as 
well as other national, regional, and local textile organizations, were 
united in the Union des Syndicats Patronaux des Industries Textiles. 
Further, textile manufacturers were represented on the Conseil 
National Economique; in 1938 the honorary vice president of the 
Union, Pierre Thiriez, sat on the permanent commission of the 
Conseil. 

In general, these organizations worked together for tariff protection 
and other legislation desired by the textile industries; after 193b their 
efforts were directed largely toward obtaining changes in or exceptions 
to the labor legislation of that year. 

INCREASED CENTRALIZATION OF TEXTILE RANKING AND CREDIT 

In the early days of the modem French textile industry, the im- 
portation of raw materials and the export trade were largely financed 
through local institutions. In the southeast, one of the oldest banks 
in this field was Credit Lyonnais, founded in 1803 and built up by the 
Germain and Fabrc-Luce families; later, in the twentieth century, 
many industrial and commercial interests, including the Gillet family, 
participated in the bank. 

At the outset, the chief textile activities of Credit Lyonnais were 
concerned with the importation of raw silk and the export of Lyon 
silks, ribbons, velvets, and laces; later, however, it established a 
branch in Egypt to finance French imports of long-staple cotton. 
Other credit institutions of importance to the textile industries around 
Lyon were the Comptoir Morin-Pons and Saint Olive-Cainbefort 
et Cic. 

In the north, the textile industries used to depend largely on such 
local institutions as Credit du Nord, Banque Scalbert, Banque Du- 
pont, and Banque Regionale du Nord. Later the joint -stork com- 
pany, Credit .Industrie) et Commercial, and the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris came to play a considerable role in the foreign 
transactions of the northern textile industry. 

After the last war, the financial houses as well as the textile manu- 
facturers were caught with foreign commitments priced in francs 
and with the rapid decline in the value of the franc, the results were 
almost disastrous. 

At this point an old institution, the Banque de Paris et des Pays- 
Bas, formed in 1872 by a merger of the Banque de. Paris and the 
Amsterdam Banque de Credit et de Depots, came under control of a 
new group whose leader was the Hungarian, Horace Finaly. This 
institution began an aggressive expansion in large-scale financing 
operations in utilities, chemicals, coal, metallurgy, and textiles, 
abroad as well as in France. It soon became important in the silk 
trado through participation in the Banque Franco-Chinoise pour le 
Commerce et l’Industrie. Instead of setting up branch offices along 
geographical lines it created subsidiary banks along functional lines. 
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Thus, to finance imports of cotton, it established a separate sub- 
sidiary in 1927, the Banque Cotonniere. It also gained participa- 
tion in the Banque Francaise et Italienne pour l’Amerique du Sud, 
but shared control with the Banca Italiana. The Banque Francais 
et Italienne engaged extensively in the purchase of wool in Argentina 
and Uruguay. Later, it also became an intermediary between the 
Italian and French rayon manufacturing interests (represented in 
Italy by Snia). In 1928 the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas partici- 
pated in a movement to coordinate the activities of the regional 
banks, which resulted in the north in the formation of the Union 
Bancaire du Nord. As a matter of policy, local industrialists were 
drawn into the management of these regional banks. 

The French branches of some American banks expanded their 
activities after the last war. In the field of textiles such institutions 
as the Chase National Bank, Guaranty Trust Co., National City 
Bank, and J. P. Morgan & Co. financed imports of American cotton. 
They also entered the field of wool purchasing, which for many years 
had been handled largely through tne city of London. 

The French Textile Industry Since September 1, 1939 

RAW MATERIALS 

On September 2, 1939, on the eve of France’s entrance into the war’ 
the Groupement d'lmportation et de Repartition du Coton en Temps 
do Guerre (GIRC) took control of the stocks of cotton and their dis- 
tribution and manufacture. Similar groupements assumed control 
of other textile materials. GIRC had been set up very quietly on 
July 1 1, 1938, as part of the general organization of the nation for war. 
It was reported to be a societe anonyme with a capitalization of half 
a million francs, and was referred to as an offspring of the Syndicat 
General de Plndustrio Cotonniere Francaise and of the Syndicat du 
Commerce des Cotons, of Lc Havre, major port of entry for cotton. 
GIRC|s operations were directed by the military authorities through 
the Ministry of Commerce. 

GIRC took over all private contracts for the purchase of cotton and 
negotiated others. It was estimated that its total purchases during 
the first 7 months of operation totalled 826,000 bales, three-fourths, 
of which came from the United States. Another 140,000 bales, more 
than half from Egypt, came in by direct purchase of spinners pre- 
sumably on pre-war contracts. In late May 1940, with the Germans 
advancing rapidly toward the chief cotton port of Le Havre, GIRC 
stopped purchases and began to cancel contracts. On Juno 7 GIRC 
left Le Havre, abandoning 150,000 bales of cotton in local warehouses. 
Representatives returning late in July found that two-thirds of the 
cotton had been destroyed by military action, more than a third of 
the remainder was in process of shipment to Germany, and the rest 
earmarked for later shipment. In addition, 30,000 bales landed at 
St. Nazairc in an attempt to prevent capture had also been confiscated, 
as well as minor amounts in other Atlantic ports. About 139,000 
bales, largely Egyptian cotton in Mediterranean ports, escaped imme- 
diate confiscation. It was estimated that at the time of the armistice 
the cotton mills of the occupied zone, which, with Alsace, contained 
nearly all the cotton spindles and most of the cotton looms, had stocks 
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sufficient for 3 months of operation on a 24-hour week. Later the 
American consul general in France estimated that 550,000 bales of 
cotton were in the country in August 1940 — that is, approximately 
45 percent of the pre-war annual consumption. 

There is very little information on stocks of wool and other fibers 
in 1939 and 1940, but a considerable part of the imported wool usually 
came to the channel ports, near the wool manufacturing plants of the 
north. 

The German advance was so rapid that there was very little oppor- 
tunity to move stocks to safer zones, though some importers had 
anticipated the situation and moved them at an earlier period. The 
mills likewise fell into German hands practically intact. Economic 
officers of the German Army took immediate control of mill ware- 
houses, made inventories of all raw materials and manufactures, and in 
some places began to move them toward Germany. A short time 
afterward, however, the removal of stocks and semifinished goods was 
stopped, to save German labor by having the materials manufactured 
in France. 

Within a few weeks a so-called Kehrl plan (named for Hans Kehrl, 
president of the Reichswirtschaftsministerium) was submitted to the 
French for signature, and presumably signed. The “plan,” which 
was partly retroactive to cover prior confiscations in the occupied 
zone, was for the period between June 1940 and October 1941. The 
French were to deliver to the Nazis (in satisfaction of one “claim” or 
another) one-third of the 1940 wool clip, two-thirds of tho 1941 clip, 
and large quantities of semi-finished textiles, as follows: 

Metric tom 


Greasy wool 30, 000 

Carded wool 5. 593 

Wool combines and waste 6, 000 

Wool cloth and yarn 2, 217 

Cotton goods 24, 000 

Jute 2, 500 

Rags (at least one-half of them wool) 50, 000 


At the same time Germany was to make available for purchase by the 
French 80,000 metric tons of wood pulp for rayon manufacture. This 
was to enable France to triple its annual output of artificial fiber, but 
part of such output was to be sent back to Germany in the form of 
fiber or cloth. 

A “second Kehrl plan” was made for the year between October 1 941 
and October 1942. It was estimated that during that period 150,000 
metric tons of materials would be available in France. The plan 
called for delivery to the Nazis of one-third of this amount, in the 
form of raw, semifinished, and finished materials. Although the 
German deliveries of wood pulp under the first Kehrl plan wore not 
completed until midsummer of 1942, the French were not excused from 
shipping the stipulated amount of rayon to Germany bv October 1941 ; 
and the second Kehrl plan, on the presumption that Germany would 
thenceforth provide all wood pulp deliveries on time, called for rayon 
shipments by the French equivalent to those made under the first plan. 
In addition to the requisitions, the agreement provided that Germans 
could purchase “manufactured textile products which are not indis- 
pensable for French needs, such as decorative fabrics for theaters and 
cinemas, tapestries, carpets, upholstery fabrics” up to a total of 
10,000,000 reichmarks. In a related agreement, the Nazis, facing 
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their first winter in Russia, demanded 100,000 woolskins a month 
from the French; after 6 months the French managed to have the 
quantity reduced to 50,000 a month. 

In August 1942, negotiations were begun on a third Kehrl plan to 
cover the year October 1942 to October 1943. Under this plan the 
Nazis were to obtain 78 percent of the estimated wool, 50 percent of the 
estimated cotton, and 07 percent of the estimated flax supplies, either 
raw or in manufactures, along with quantities of other textile materials 
and goods, as follows: 

Metric long 


Wool (washed or in manufactures) 7, 800 

Cotton (raw or in manufactures, half to be in American cotton) 3, 100 

Flax tow (in yarn or fabrics) 8,400 

Ra^s (at least one-third to be of wool) 20, 000 

Animal hair 2,200 

Rayon (fiber or in fabrics) x. 20, 000 


The wool requisition was based on an estimate that a total of 10,000 
metric tons of washed wool would bo available in France, a fifth of it 
expected from north Africa and the rest from sheep in France itself. 
The estimate of domestic wool in turn was based on an ovine census of 
November 1941, which disclosed only 8,000,000 sheep, exclusive of 
lambs. It is believed that the French had managed to conceal some 
sheep from the census takers and that the actual number was higher. 
The domestic estimate was further based on a yield of only 1 ,000 grams 
of washed wool per sheep, whereas the pre-war yield had averaged 

1,20a. 

The cotton requisition was based on an estimate that a total of 
6,200 metric tons would be available in France. 

The flax tow requisition was based on an estimate that total 
French production would amount to 13,200 metric tons. The “plan” 
provided that, if actual production should exceed this amount, half 
the excess was to go to the Nazis in the form of yarn or fabrics. And 
the whole line spinning and weaving capacity of France was to be held 
available for manufacture of whatever tow might be sent into France 
from Germany or German-held areas. 

As in the previous “plan,” Germany was to deliver wood pulp for 
purchase by the French rayon manufacturers. This time the French 
were to receive, “subject to possibilities of delivery,” a total of 60,000 
metric tons: one-third of it was to be sent back to Germany in the 
form of rayon fiber or in fabrics. 6 In addition, tho French were to be 
permitted to buy through the Nazis 20,000 metric tons of bisulfite 
wood pulp and 18,000 metric tons of “soda-pulp paper” for manufac- 
ture of binder twine, 10.000 metric tons of binder twine made in 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 20,000 metric tons of bisulfite 
paper for twisting into cord, and 200 metric tons of bemberg rayon. 
None of the twine or cord had to be sent back to Germany; but it was 
used to bind wheat, and other products, some of which wrero requisi- 
tioned by the Nazis. 

Over and above the requisitions, the Germans were again to be free 
to buy up to 10.000.000 reiclunarks worth of any textiles that were 
“not indispensable for French needs.” 

All in all. the third Kehrl plan contemplated that over 60,000 metric 
tons of “true textile materials” were to go to Germany and slightly 

8 Under the third KVhrl plan Oerniany was to sell sulfuric add and ol her chemicals I hat France oould not 
obtain elsewhere for the iiriifidal flier industry. 
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ever 70,000 were to be available for the French. The Germans took the 
position that the latter would be enough to provide 1 kilogram a year 
of textiles per capita (the standard established by the Nazis for the 
rest of Europe, according to the German negotiators) and 0.33 kilo- 
gram extra a year for persons in the French military postal, police, and 
other government services. The French negotiators pointed out that 
there were also 40,000,000 colonials who lacked the reserves of metro- 
politan France and were dependent on France for textiles; but this, 
along with several other arguments for increased supplies, was ignored 
by the Nazis. 

The Allied invasion of north Africa came when operations under the 
third Kehrl plan were hardly more than a month old. It lessened by 
a fifth the amount of W'ool that was expected to be available; it also 
lessened the supplies of certain other fibers, such as miscellaneous 
animal hairs. Moreover, when Madagascar, west Africa, and other parts 
of the French Empire came into the ‘Allied camp, some supplies of 
cotton, sisal and other fibers were cut off from the Continent. On tho 
other hand the French had concealed the real yield of wool, and, until 
the occupation of southern France, there were certain other hidden 
stocks in the metropolitan area. Moreover, the loss of north Africa 
and other parts of the empire removed the colonial demand upon 
Vichy for textiles; and with the German occupation of southern 
France, the last remnants of tho Vichy French Army were demobi- 
lized, which lessened the textile needs of government services. 

After the loss of the north African and other colonial sources, tho 
supplies of texile materials available for the period ending in October 
1943 in metropolitan France, exclusive of such stocks as may still have 
remained hidden and exclusive of materials allotted to the Nazis under 
the third Kehrl plan, arc estimated to have been roughly as follows: 



Metric tons 

Remarks 

Cotton 

3. ono 


Wool (washed) . . 

2.000 

Most of (his m as pome into raw materials block 

Flax tow 

9.000 

markets; only am metric tons were officially 
rccomir.ed ns available under the Kehrl plan. 

Pn*duction exceeded the estimates by at least 
10.000 metric tons of which half was to en to 
the Nazi*: this left about o.otm fur France, of 
which a considerable part probably went into 
black markets. 

Hemp production declined in 1943. due to lark of 

Hemp and "neglected” hard fibers 

4.000 

Alpha grass 

ft. ono 

Imported sc«ds. to about 3.000 metric tons. 
Broom (rrt'Mal.Jtiriiphnx, and other formerly 
neplected IUmts probably totaled about 1,000 
metric tons. 

Available from stocks in southern France. 

Sisal.. 

2.000 

Do. 

Hair 

(?) 

Supplies uncertain. Collection of human hair 

Rftga. 

10.000 

from barber and beauty shops was made com- 
pulsory in towns of 10.000 i-euplenr more. 
Mostly non wool. Though the Nazi* estimated 

Rayon. . 

28. 000 

that 22.000 metric tons could be collected for 
French needs, this was undoubtedly high. 
Collection for the previous Herman requisition 
had fallen short by 8.(*m metric tons. People 
preferred to wear patched garments of natural 
fiber rather than turn them in for a permit to 
buy new garments of rayon, reworked or mixed 
fibers. 

Estimate based on rate of production in March 
1043. 

Mostly lanital. 

Lanital and nylon 

100 
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While the foregoing supplies were presumably available for French 
needs, the amounts actually available were still further reduced by 
purchases of so-called dispensable goods, made by semiofficial German 
civilian organizations both on tne black markets and elsewhere. 
Purchases of linen goods for use as fire-hose lining were especially 
heavy. 

In July 1943, the Nazis presented a fourth Kehrl plan — not for a 
1-year period as theretofore, but for a 6-month period, October 1943 
to April 1944. The demands to be fulfilled in this period included 
principally: 




Remarks 

Wool uniform cloth 

4.000 

Equivalent to 7,250 metric tons of raw wool. 

Wool rags 

7,000 

The Natis to conduct the collection in case the 

Flax tow 

n 

French do not fulfill the quota. 

Two-thirds of the 1043 crop. This requisition 
apparently superseded that of tbe third plan, 
which covered the same crop. 



* Circa. 


The Germans again said that, “subject to possibilities of delivery," 
60,000 metric tons of wood pulp could be bought by the French, for 
manufacture of artificial fiber. They also agreed to deliver a sulfuric 
acid substitute for use in the rayon mills. 

It is reported that in the second half of 1943 the Germans were 
relying less on the Kehrl plan requisitions than on buying what they 
wanted at high prices through the semiofficial Nazi organizations. 
This method was found to achieve “more satisfactory results." 

The requisitions and semiofficial purchases under the Kehrl plans 
and the unofficial black market and other purchases by the Nazis 
have had the effect of progressively exhausting the limited textile 
raw material supplies of France. Excepting the flax crop and wool 
clips each year (which are diminishing for lack of seed, fertilizers, 
fodder, etc.) and excepting German deliveries of wood pulp and 
possibly some still hidden miscellaneous stocks, France has virtually 
no textile raw materials left. . 

REORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRY 

Shortly after the armistice of June 1940, the textile and other 
industries of France were reorganized along Fascist lines. A Vichy 
“law” of August 16, 1940, laid the foundation for the new economic 
order. It provided, first, for the dissolution of all national labor, 
employer, and other organizations “likely to be harmful to the func- 
tioning of any branch of economic activity,” and, second, for the 
establishment of a framework of industrial and other organizations 
.under the so-called Minister-Secretary of Industrial Production and 
Labor (Rene Belin). 

This was followed by a series of implementing decrees, dissolving 
specific labor and employer groups and creating Comites d’Organisa- 
tion (organizing committees) for the various industries and commer- 
cial enterprises of the country. By the middle of November 1940 all 
national confederations with which textile workers or employers had 
been associated were specifically dissolved, including the Confederation 
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Generale du Travail, the Confederation Francaise de Travailleurs 
Chretiens, the Confederation des Syndicate Professionels Francais, 
and the Confederation Generale du ratronat. 

Textile manufacturing . — A decree of October 26, 1940, established 
the Comite General d ’Organisation de l’lndustrie Textile (general 
organizing committee for the textile industry) with headquarters at 
Paris. On the next day a further decree named as director general, 
Robert Carmichael, a leader of the French jute industry. 

The objectives of the reorganization were to centralize control of 
the industry and to obtain maximum efficiency in the use of plants, 
materials, and labor for production that would meet the needs of 
Germany and its occupation. Textile production and distribution 
were to be handled in accordance with certain priorities. The order 
of priorities became established as follows: 

1. German military requisitions (designated Rustung). 

2. Other German requisitions and private orders (designated 
Verteidigt). 

3. Colonial requirements (i. e., trade goods, etc., needed to 
obtain colonial products used largely by the Germans). This 
priority was eliminated after the Allied invasion of north Africa. 

4. French official requirements (including those for the Army 
which Vichy was permitted to maintain until the Germans oc- 
cupied southern France). This priority, so far as the French 
Army was concerned, was also eliminated in November 1942. 

5. French technical and industrial requirements (used in pro- 
ducing various items, some of which went to the Germans). 

6. French civilian goods. 


In line with these objectives, the major functions of the Comite 
w'ere designated as follows: 

To make a survey of the enterprises in each branch of the textile 
industry, their means of production, stocks and labor supply; 

To set up programs of production; 

To organize procurement of raw materials (through the appropriate 
authorities) and arrange for their distribution among the various 
branches of the industry; 

To make rules for controlling conditions of operation, quality of 
production, employment of labor, exchange of products and services, 
and “proper competition”; 

To propose (to proper authorities) prices of goods and services. 

In addition to the director general, the Comite consisted of directors, 
appointed one from each branch of the industry, as follows : 7 


Cotton 

Wool 

Silk, «ilk goods and rayon fabrics 

Artificial fibers 

Flax and hemp 

Jute and hard fibers 

New fibers (added July 1, 1941). 

K&gs- 

Dyeing and finishing 

Hosiery, knit goods, etc 

Clothing and accessories. 


Fernand Motte. 
Alphonse Tiberghien. 
Jean Berioz. 

Ennemond Bizot. 

Jean Lc Blan. 

Yves- Marcel Latieulle. 
Jacques Leonhart. 
Georges Soulier. 
Francois-Henri Balay. 
Georges Babeau 
(Sec next section.) 


1 Poi family and other Interrelationships amoDg the branch directors, see previous section, “Concentrnled 
family type of ownership/' 
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Each branch director had power to make decisions and orders 
affecting the branch which he headed. He had the assistance (if he 
wished to use it) of an advisory committee, but this committee was 
without executive authority of any kind. The advisory committees 
for the various branch directors included: 


Cotton: 

Marcel Boussac. 

Andre Cartier-Bresson. 
Robert Grouse. 

Georges Ix»derlich. 
Robert de Menibus. 
Victor Teuthorey. 
Jacques Westphalen. 
Wool: 

Pierre Bochez. 

Edmond Bouteillc. 
Jean Clarenson. 
Maurice Dubrilie. 
Eugene Dyant. 

Emile Cental. 

Michel Lalour. 
Edouard Ricalens. • 
Jacques Segard. 

Silk: 

Marcel Chabrieres. 
Henri Doll. 

Paul Durange. 

Jean Martin. 
Guillaume Pomeon. 
Jean Rochctte. 

Paul Vincent. 

Artificial fibers: 

Henri Augulhon. 
Marcel Bo. 

Franck Morin-Pons. 
Flax and hemp: 

Maurice Brevet. 
Hubert Creapcl. 

Rene Descamps. 
Marcel Dccrocq. 

I/con Dufour. 

Roger Gourdon. 
Edouard Levey. 


Jute and hard fibers: 
Georges d’Acremont. 
Pierre Bcguene. 
Fernand Dalle. 

Emile Dumont. 

Louis Roullet. 

Roger Saint. 

New fibers: 

Louis Blanc. 

Pierre Bourcier. 
Cliarles Cazave. 

Max Descamps. 
Alphonse Dingemons. 
Pierre Formege. 
Bernard Maisant. 

Felix Parisot. 

Francois Vaganay. 
Rags: 

Robert Angles. 

Paul Lamourelle. 
Albert Laroche. 
Etienne Liagre. 
Antoine Silvestre. 
Dyeing and finishing: 

Pierre Baumgartner. 
Lamourelle Blanchot. 
Jean Christophe. 

Paul Delannoy-Rouscl. 
Andre Morot. 

Georges Pol i no. 
Georges Rivat. 

Jules Staat. 

Hosiery, knit goods, etc.: 
Marcel Brun. 

Eugene Bury. 

Pierre Clavette. 
Sylvain Ileniery. 

Rene Marc. 

Louis- Emile Menuiel. 
Maurice Ollivier. 
AllH»rt Waldmann. 


Orders of the branch directors were subject to review by the director 
general; orders of the director general wore final, unless vetoed by the 
Minister-Secretary of Industrial Production and Labor. Jacques 
Charbonneux, a representative of the Minister-Secretary, sat with 
the Comite . 8 

The Comite was supported by dues levied on the members of the 
industry, who were organized into regional and local groups. Persons 
who wished to remain in business had no choice but to join these 
groups and follow orders of the Comite; only members in good standing 
could obtain raw materials, fuel, power, etc., and only such members 
could market their products. Jews and certain other persons deemed 
undesirable were excluded from membership and hence from business. 

' The departments of Pas-de-Cniais and N'ord. being under the Herman administration for Belgium with 
the commander In Brussels, hnd a separate system of Comites d’Orcnnisation. but these took orders from 
the General committees in Paris, which included representatives of northern interests. Alsace-Lorraine, 
which was actually incorporated into the Reich, came under direct German administration and was out- 
ride the jurisdiction of the Comites. 
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The Comite established regional offices as needed ; local enforcement 
of Comite orders generally rested in the hands of local economic 
officials appointed to coordinate and control local industrial activity 
of all types. In the occupied zone, and later throughout Franco, 
Germans were assigned to work with the regional and other offices of 
the Comite! 

During the first 2 years of the new order, there were few changes in 
the directorate of the Comite. In December 1941 Robert Carmichael 
left to devote himself to his other interests. Alphonse Tiherghien, 
of the prominent textile family from Roubaix-Toucoing, became the 
new director general. In May 1942 Andre Liebaut replaced Yves- 
Marcel Latieulle as director of the jute and hard fibers lrraneh. 

During the latter part of 1942 and the early part of 1943, however, 
the personnel of the directorate changed greatly. 9 On October 15, 
1942. Alphonse Tiberghien, the director general, was “dismissed for 
personal convenience” and replaced by Ariste Pot ton, silk merchant 
and chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of Lyon. This change 
occurred shortly after members of the firm Etablissements Tiber- 
ghien were arrested for concealment of illegal profits. 10 By April 1943 
the directors of the various branches (which had been somewhat reor- 
ganized by a decree of June 19, 1942) were: 


Cotton spinning 

Wool (all operations) - 

Silk (all operations) and rayon weaving 

Flax spinning 

Jute and hard fibers 

Artificial fibers 

New fibers 

Rar* 

Weaving of cotton, flax, and miscellaneous yarns. . 

Hosiery, knit goods, etc 

Dyeing and finishing 


Marcel Mieg. 

Oenty. 

Joseph Brochier. 

Jean I/O Blau. 

— Faix. 

Knneinond Bizot. 
Jacques I.oonlmrt. 
Georges Soulier. 
Ktieiine Richard. 
Georges Babeati. 
Francois-Henri lialay. 


By a decree of June 19, 1942, a separate committee was set up to 
control wholesalers and retailers, other than those supplying the textile- 
transforming industries. This committee was called the Comite Gen- 
eral d’Organisation du Commerce de PHabillement ct dcs Tissus. Its 
director general was Georges Soudre; a deputy director was also ap- 
pointed, Pierre Faivret. 

Textile transforming . — Under the decree of October 26, 1940, special 

f revision was to be made from the clothing branch of the industry. 

n addition to the branch director, each section for the clothing branch 
was to have a chief. Accordingly on October 27, 1940, a decree estab- 
lished, within the Comite General, a Comite du Yetemeut, divided 
into seven sections with chiefs as follows: 


Fashion models, made-to-measure clothing, laces, tulles, Lucien I/elong. 


embroideries. 

Men’s ready-to-wear clothing. Henri Darnat. 

Women’s ready-to-wear clothing Jacques Guenin. 

Underwear, lingerie Jean Bert helot. 

Furs Roger Binct. 

Accessories (buttons, ties, trimmings, etc.) Jacques Deligny. 

Wholesale goods for the transforming industry Denys Moreau. 


• It Is reports that some of these changes have come about as a result of resignations after the Allied 
Invasion of north Africa and the Russian success at Stalingrad. 

••The details of this situation have not been ascertain«d: but it has been learned that family holding 
companies, such as Textiles. A. O., were formed In Switzerland and elsewhere by Alphonse. Charles, and 
O forges Tiberghien to handle various properties, some of which were acquired from Jews nt forced sales. 
One of these properties was called Tapis d* Avignon. 

74241 — 45 — pt. 3 13 
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Apparently the position of branch director was not filled until March 
1941, when Jacques Deligny was appointed. His position as chief of 
the accessories section was then taken by Aime Baboin-Jaubert. 
Advisory committees for the various group chiefs included: 


Fashion models, etc.: 
Fernand Bardet. 
Jacques Bouchinot. 
Marcel Dhorme. 
Pierre Faivret. 

Pierre Hurel. 

Jeanne Lanvin. 
Andre Pilmis. 

Marcel Reneault. 
Men’s ready-to-wear: 
Jean Baillct. 

Rene Derred. 

Marsel Lemaire. 
Jacques Pepaudin. 
Andre Sohm. 

Roger Stoll. 

Women’s ready-to-wear: 
Gabriel Chabaud. 
Henri Dalet. 

Andre Gobert. 

Pierre lAurain. 
Underwear, lingerie, etc.: 
Edouard Dcsembre. 
Robert Dislc. 
Philippe Gravcreaux. 


Underwear, lingerie, etc. — Continued. 
Roger Lheureux. 

Raymond Limondin. 

Pierre Regnier. 

Jean Verraeersch. 

Accessories: 

Jean Bernard. 

Henri Clcrembault. 

Max Flee he t. 

Pierre Jachiet. 

Louis Leglise. 

Andre Marck. 

Furs: 

Gustav Bernard. 

Jean Bardinon. 

Max Dclahaye. 

Henri Fousse. 

Joan- Marie Revillon (shortly re- 
placed by Victor Revillon). 
Wholesale goods: 

Maurice Cauchois. 

Paul Dormeuil. 

Raymond Popelin. 

Emmanuel Simonnot. 

Auguste Testard. 


In June 1942 control of the transforming industries was transferred. 
By a decree of June 19, 1942, the Comite du Vetement was separated 
from the Comite General d'Organisation de rindustrio Textile and 
made a distinct committee with a director general directly responsible 
to the Minister-Secretary of Industrial Production. The new com- 
mittee was called Comitc General d 'Organisation de PHabillement et 
du Travail des EtofTes (general committee of organization for clothing 
and work on fabrics). 

Jacques Deligny, who had been branch director, became director 
general. The branches of the transforming industry were divided 
into two main categories with branch directors as follows: 


A. Industrial: 

Fashion models and made-to-measure clothing Lucien Lelong. 

Men’s ready-made clothing Henri Damat. 

Women’s ready-made clothing Jacques Guenin. 

Underwear, lingerie.. Jean Berthelot. 

Miscellaneous articles of textiles Louis Leglise. 

B. Commercial: 

Wholesale trade-in goods used by the industry Maurice Cauchois. 


Distribution oj raw materials . — Control of allocation of raw materials 
was basic in the new economic order. A decree of September 10, 
1940, established the Office Central de Repartition aes Produits 
Industriels (central office for the distribution of industrial materials) 
under the Minister-Secretary for Industrial Production and Labor. 
This central office was divided into sections corresponding to the 
major groups of French industries; each section was headed by a 
Repartiteur (distributor) who was assisted by an advisory committee. 

The textile section was called the Office de Repartition du Textile 
(office of distribution for the textile industry) with jurisdiction over 
the procurement and distribution of all fibers for the textile industries. 
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The head of the textile section, or Repart iteur du Textile, was the 
same person who held the position of director general of the Comite 
General for the textile industry. Tlius, the first Repart iteur was 
Robert Carmichael; in December 1941 he was replaced by Alphonse 
Tiberghien, who in turn was replaced in October 1942* by Ariste 
Potton. Andre Desch amps, a representative of the Minister-Secre- 
tary for Industrial Production and Labor, sat with the textile section. 

Up to October 1942, when Alphonse Tiberghien was dismissed, 
the advisory committee for the head of the textile section in the office 
of distribution included at one time or another: 


Position in tks TextUi Cbm mates 

Georges Babeau Director for hosiery and knit goods. 

Aline Baboin-Jaubert Chief of accessories section. 

Jean Barioz Director for silk and ravon fabrics. 

Jean Victor Berthelot Chief of underwear and lingerie section. 

Pierre Besancon 

Enneraond Bizot Director for artificial fibers. 

Henri Darnat . Chief of men's ready-to-wear section. 

Jacques Deligny.. Director for clothing. 

Jacques Guenin Chief of women's ready-to-wear section. 

Yves- Marcel Laticulle... Director for jute and hard fibers. 

Jean Le Blan Director for flax and hemp. 

Lucien Belong Chief of fashion section. 

Denys Moreau Chief of wholesale goods section. 

Fernand Motte Director for cotton. 

Georges Soulier Director for rags. 

Alphonse Tiberghien Director for wool. 

de Wagner 


A special order of December 12, 1940, added to the committee 
"Mile. Sclmff (Maria).” 

In October 1942 the advisory committee was composed of: 


Name 

Directorship in Textile Comite 

Directorship in Clothing Comite 

Geo new Babeau. 

Fnuiools-Hrari-Balay 

Hosiery and knit goods. 

Dyeing and finishing.... 

fiiderw.-nr and lingerie 

Jean Borthrlot 


Ennemond Bitot 

* A rtifldal flb-rs .".‘”'*.*"11";.*;” 

1 Wholwnle goods trade 

Wait'* r.uiJ.. fli, M ||UC 

Joseph Brochier 

Mauri re C uucho is .......... 

Henri Ilnmit 

SUks and rayon weaving . . 

a M v III • M / Ui flats % . m 

Jacques Drligny ... 

Rene Descamps 

Maurice Olorieux 

Regional director general * j 



wen * rm<jyHO*w«ir. 
Director general. 

lit ■ _ _ 

Jarriuw u urn uj . .................. 

Jeon Le Bian 

I ...l. 1 i«|(m 

Flax and hemp 

oi nrn 5 romdy-to-wear. 

bwuu vus*. ........ ............. 

Lucien Lelong 


M iscdlaiimu'* articles. 
Fashion 

Jacquw Leouhart 

Andre Llcbaut 

New fibers 

Jute and hard fibers 


Marcel Mi«v 

Cotton spinning 


Etienne Richard 

Cotton and flax weaving . 

Georges Soulier 

Rags 




• Of the Textile Comite for Nord and Pas-de- Calais. In January 1W3 M. Descamps resigned to take a 
position with the Kuhlmann interests and was replaced by M. Touh munde. 


At first, the major function of the Office Central was t o'procure and 
allot raw materials and other supplies among the various French 
industries. 11 Later, as supplies decreased, it had power to determine 
the uses to which the materials were to be put. In the case of the 
textile section, this included the power to determine what percentages 


» As in the caw of the Comltes Oencrals. the Office Central could give orders affect fne Nord and Pas-do 
Calais (though these departments were under the German military administration at Brussels) but had no 
Jurisdiction over Alsace-Lorraine. 
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of natural, reworked, and artificial fibers were to be used in the new 
textile mixtures. It also had power to transfer stocks from one plant 
to another, if it deemed such a transter desirable for speedier produc- 
tion or for other purposes. These determinations were to be made 
in accordance with the system of priorities established by the Nazis, 
described above. In addition to powers oyer production, the textile 
section had considerable responsibilities (in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Production and the Rationing Service) in regard to ration- 
ing and distribution of finished textile products; these extended even 
to the printing of clothing ration cards. As in the case of the Comite, 
certain Germans were assigned to work in various parts of the Office 
Central. 

The textile section of the Office Central and the Comite General 
d 'Organisation for the textile industry had to work closelv together; 
but, as the leaders of the two institutions were practically identical 
cooperation was easy. Joint services were maintained in the field of 
statistics, legal matters, publicity, and coordination. 

In negotiations with the Germans regarding raw materials, pro- 
duction, requisitions, etc., persons from the Office Central and the 
Comite were prominent. For example, the negotiators of the third 
Kehrl plan (who included some of the leading French and German 
textile figures, or their representatives) were: 


PRENCH 


M. Alphonse Tiberghien (dirccteur gen- 
eral and repartitcur du textile). 

M. Georges Babeau. 

M. Eiinemond Bizot. 

M. Carrissimo. 

M. Jaccpies Charhonucatix. 

M. Coonovlts. 

M. Rene Descamps. 

M. Dussart. 

M. Maurice Glorieux. 


M. Gourlet. 

M. Jarillot. 

M. Jean 1c Blan. 

M. Andre Licbaut. 
M. Marcel Slieg. 
M. Hone Pullet. 

M. Robichez. 

M. Schroeder. 

M. Georges Soulier. 


GERMAN 


Dr. Wilhelm Gruber (Wehrwirtschafts- Herr Doelnmcr. 

fulircr). llerr Rausch. 

Herr Conzc. Herr Schilling. 

Herr Delius. Herr Work. 


The “Labor Charter ”: The Comites Generals and the Office Cen- 
tral were considered temporary agencies, while plans for systematic 
fascist corporatism were being drawn up. 

On October 4, 1941, a “law” was passed relating to “Social organi- 
sation of occupations.'’ In the preamble Admiral Darlan referred to 
the document as the “Labor Charter’ 1 ; and it has been so publicized 
by Vichy and the Nazis. Consisting of 80 articles, this law provided 
for an elaborate network of organizations for employers and workers 
and for strict regimentation of labor and industrial relations. 

The active population was to be divided into professional (occupa- 
tional) “families,” one for each section of French industry or com- 
merce. Each “family” was to be divided into five classes. 

Employers. 

Managerial agents. 

Technical, administrative, and commercial personnel. 

Salaried employees. 

Workers. 
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In each locality the “family” members in each class were to belong 
to a single “syndicat.” For example, in Lille, all owners of textile 
mills and of textile raw-material establishments would have to belong 
to one syndicate; their managerial agents would, likewise, belong to 
one syndicate; and so on, for each class within the occupational 
“family.” Every syndicate was to be guided by an administrative 
council, whose composition w r as to be fixed bv later decree. 

Each administrative council was to select from its own members a 
limited number to represent the syndicate in a regional organization 
to be called a “union.” Similarly each regional “union” was to select 
from its membership a small number to represent it in a national 
organization, to be called a “federation.” Certain seats in each 
“federation,” however, were to be reserved for persons having national 
or multiregional interests. 

In addition to this organizational hierarchy, the “Labor Charter” 
provided for another interlocking system of “corporative organisms,” 
called “social committees,” composed of representatives of each class 
within a “family.” These were to be formed in each plant, as well 
as at the local, regional, and national levels. At the plant level the 
“social committee” was to be organized in agreement with the head 
of the establishment and was to achieve “social and professional col- 
laboration between management and personnel”; but the composition 
of the plant committee had to be approved by the “social committee” 
of the locality, under whose “corporative authority and control” it 
was placed. The local committee, composed of between 12 and 24 
members, was to be divided into 3 equal groups: Employers, wage 
and salary earners, and the others (managerial agents and technical, 
administrative, and commercial personnel). This tripartite division 
was to be maintained also at the regional and national levels. The 
members of the regional committee were to be designated by the con- 
stituent local committees; and those of the national committee were 
to be designated by the constituent regional committees. A certain 
number at each level had to be chosen from the executive committees 
of the occupational “syndicates,” “unions,” and “federations” de- 
scribed above. Further details concerning conditions of designating 
members of the 1 social committees" at the various levels were left to 
later decrees of the Secretary of -State for Labor. 

The “social committees” were to have power over “occupational 
and social” but not “political or religious” activities. They could 
handle questions of wages, collective agreements, vocational educa- 
tion, hiring and firing, recreation, etc., but not questions pertaining to 
“plant management.” Strikes and lock-outs are banned. 

In addition to these various organizations, the “Labor Charter” 
provided for “corporative commissaries” with “power to control labor 
conditions in all the establishments connected with the social com- 
mittees.” 

On November 13, 1941, a superior council was appointed to put the 
“Labor Charter” into effect. 

A decree of January 10, 1942, defined as one “occupational family” 
all persons engaged in textile manufacturing and trade in textile raw 
materials. It defined as another “occupational family” all persons 
engaged in manufacturing of clothing and accessories. Decree's of 
July 22 and August 12, 1942, defined two further “families” in the 
textile field, one consisting of all producers, retters, and scutchers of 
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flax and hemp, and the other consisting of all producers and primary 

E rocessors of wool. But the corporatism of the '‘Labor Charter” 
as not yet supplanted the “provisional” system of the Comites 
d ’Organisation and the Office Central de Repartition. 

POLICIES OF THE NEW TEXTILE ORGANIZATIONS 

After the armistice was signed in June 1940, the French textile and 
textile- transforming interests faced the choice of closing their plants 
or accepting orders from the Nazis. A decision to refuse German 
orders meant that plants could not obtain raw materials, power 
lubricants, and other supplies; that in all probability the unusc< 
equipment would be confiscated or scrapped — or at the least woulc 
deteriorate; that skilled workers would be scattered; that interna 
markets would be lost to rivals; and that other business interests o 
the owners, in banking, finance, and so on, would be jeopardized. On 
the other hand, collaboration offered a means of preserving family 
interests and of making profits: the Germans were willing to pay well 
for anything they wanted and profits could be rapidly invested in 
properties that were being thrown hastily on the market by owners 
fleeing the country or forced out of business, or could be used to 
amortize debts contracted before the inflation that followed the 
armistice of June 1940. 

Except for people who feared violence as a result of racial discrimina- 
tion, practically all owners of textile and textile-transforming plants 
decided to continue operations, though the firms with direct and 
indirect investments outside the country arranged for someone, 
usually a member of the family, to co abroad to safeguard and manage 
those interests. Thus, for example, Charles Tibcrghien, brother of 
Alphonse, came to the United States to manage the Tiberghien 
affiliate, the French Worsted Co. of Woonsocket, and his son went to 
north Africa to manage Soci6t6 Africnine de Filature ct Tissagos 
(SAFT), the Tibcrghien affiliate operating at Rabat in Morocco. 
Similarly in the case of the Schlumberger family, while Godefroy, 
Paul, and Marcel Schlumberger remained to handle their utility and 
textile interests in Alsace (which was incorporated into the Reich) 
and their banking interests in Paris, other members of tho family 
(Maurice Schlumberger, Henri Doll, and Baron Jean do Mcnil) 
went to the United States and South America to handle the affairs of 
the Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation and its South American 
affiliate, Surenco. 

As the textile Comite and the textile section of the Office Central 
were composed of the industry’s leaders, or their representatives, the 
policies of these organizations have reflected in general the decisions 
of firms that were permitted to, and did, remain in business. They 
have endeavored: To keep staffs and plants intact in preparation for 
the abnormal post-war demand they anticipate; to protect their 
competitive position in relation to German and other foreign pro- 
ducers. as well as internally. 

A Vichy law of February 22, 1941, forbade the transfer of stock in 
French-owned companies without personal endorsement by the 
buyer. This was an attempt to prevent the acquisition of French 
properties by the Germans. Owners of the leading textile plants 
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worked constantly to prevent certain members of the industry from 
accepting Nazi inducements to move their equipment across the 
Rhine. 11 

In their attempts to keep staffs intact the French textile officials 
and mill owners have also supported limitation of the workweek to 
40 hours (which they had opposed before the war); the shorter woik- 
week tended to decrease the number of workers that might be forced 
to work in Germany. The Comite lias used the incomplete census 
figures of 1931 to conceal the number of people actually employed, 
for example, convincing the Germans that only 3,000 workers were 
employed in Nord in the manufacture of fancy knit goods, whereas 
the actual figures were nearer 12,000. The Comite has quietly 
acquiesced in various devices used by manufacturers in resisting 
Nazi attempts to drain manpower, especially skilled manpower, from 
the textile plants. Such devices include: Premature retirement of 
older skilled workers to make places for younger men; placement of 
skilled textile workers in such operations as timber cutting: and re- 
placement of women workers with men. 

While these measures have helped Frenchmen avoid the Nazi labor 
draft, other acts of the Comite and the Office Central have apparently 
caused wide popular criticism among small businessmen as well as 
workers. Officials have been charged, for example, with inequitable 
distribution of raw materials, with undue favoritism to the fashion 
industry and with protecting black markets in raw materials and 
clothing. (Sec later section of this report.) Les Xouveaux Temps 
(Paris, September 7, 1943), attempting to use the unpopularity of the 
provisional Comites Generals and Offices de Repartition to promote 
the all-out corporatism of the “ Labor Charter,” referred to the 
Comites as “sad gifts of defeat” and as “temporary expedients.” 
Their powers, it said, enabled them to “set up their own ‘good plea- 
sure' as the sovereign law.” According to the newspaper, the Coinites, 

consisting of unknown or prominent personalities, but in any c.n*c both judges and 
interested parties, have deviated, from I lie beginning. from their route * * *. 

Organizers, mediators, allocators, and coin rollers— liny have soon Income 
negators of private initiative, disloyal competitors of the industrialists and 
merchants who refused to accept their dictation. The most crying abuses are 
cited in every region: Unjustified withdrawals of purchasing cards; unmotivated 
suppression of the right to manufacture: systematic refusal «»f raw materials, etc. 
Only rarely has the matter received judicial recognition. If it were possible for 
the courts to go to the bottom of things, how quickly it would be seen that they 
(the Comites) were the origin of scandalous fortunes and of many ruins.; 

TEXTILE OPERATIONS SINCE THE ARMISTICE OF JUNE 1910 

Number oj plants in operation . — It is estimated that at the time of 
the armistice there were about 12.000 companies or firms. The 
number of plants or shop? then in operation is estimated to have been 
at least 25,000. During the following years some of these have been 
put completely or partly out of operation. Reports from Switzerland 
at the end of 1942 estimated the number of companies ami firms still 
in existence at about 8,500, but did not attempt to estimate the 
number of plants. Reports from other sources, however, indicate 

u For the most part, the Reich was not in need of French equipment, having ncqmrrd more plants in 
Poland and Ciechoslovakia than it could supply with litters. 
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that as of April 1943 the following plants were entirely closed or . 
destroyed: 

130 cotton-spinning plants (out of a pre-war total of about 400). 

000 knit-goods plants (out of about 6.000). 

400 dyeing and printing plants (out of about 1,000). 

But the mortality has been largely in the small plants and home work- 
shops. Few of the larger plants, which had accounted for the bulk 
of the country’s pre-war production, have ceased operations. 

The principal cause for the decline in the number of operating plants 
has been the shortage of raw materials and supplies, coupled with the 
system of allocation introduced under the new economic order. In 
August 1940 allocations of raw materials were restricted to 30 percent 
of the quantities consumed by each plant in 1938. While the larger 
plants managed to survive this restriction, there were many small 
plants that could not. Later, the restriction was lifted in the case 
of mills handling German orders, but as these were usually the large 
plants, this modification offered no help to the small establishments. 
The Nazis wanted to close all except the most efficient mills. Through 
1941 and 1942 the French succeeded in resisting this demand; some 
members of the Comite General and Office Central had interests in 
mills that would have been affected by such a drastic measure, and 
also there was risk of considerable unrest among people who would 
have become unemployed. But as the Nazis later coupled their 
demand with a call for more forced labor -for Geimnny, the problem 
of unemployment disappeared. It is believed that some of the small 
plants that still remained in operation were now refused supplies 
entirely. 

Shortage of fuel and power has sometimes forced the tompoiary 
shut down of many plants. For example, on January 22, 1943, the 
German military authorities ordered the closing for 1 month of all 
textile mills, except those working on Kustung and Vcrteidigt orders 
and those working on artificial fiber, rags, or waste. 

Lack of special items closed down some plants that might otherwise 
have continued in operation. For example, cotton-spinning mills 
that formerly used long-staple Egyptian cotton could not operate 
unless their spindles could be adjusted to use shorter staple. It is 
estimated that only about half of these spindles could be so adjusted. 
Shortages of dyes, of course, forced down a number of dyeing and 
printing plants. 

In addition to the shortage of supplies and the allocation restric- 
tions, Allied bombing has put some textile plants out of business. 
According to a report in November 1943 the following mills have been 
com plot elv dest roved : 


Company 

Location of plant 

Operations 

Houtry-Droulers 

Delasalle Kri-rcs 

Fives (near Lille' 1 

Lon line (near Lille) 1 

Cotton spinning nnd doubling. 
Do. 

Cotton spinning and weaving. 
Making parachute cloth. 

Jute spinning and Jute weaving. 
Cotton spinning. 

Cotton spinning and doubling. 

Drlcharf -Mullet 

Fil.il ure de Strasbourg 

Filature et Ti»uge <!o Jute 

Loos (near Lille) 

Strasbourg (Has Kbini 

Jtischu illcr (Has Kliin).. 

Fremaux . 

Loimnc 

Thirl Frcres 

<lo 
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The following mills are reported to have been damaged: 


Company 

Location of plant 

0|terations 

Compton Linier 

Several mills near Lille 

l.inen spinning and weaving. 
Silk floss spinning. 

Filature de Schappa 

Teuay (Ain) . . 

Files de Calais 

Calais 

Knyon manufacturing. 
Cotton spinuing. 

Leon Crapy . . 

LamU-rsarl (near Lille) 



Sabotage, as well as Allied bombing, has caused some damage. 
At least one important plant, the National Viscose factory at Grenoble, 
is reported to nave been completely destroyed by sabotage. 

Another factor that has reduced textile operations has been the 
removal of equipment by the Nazis. Though this practice has appar- 
ently not been widespread in the textile industries, some instances 
have been reported. For example, copper from the rollers in dyeing 
and printing plants has been confiscated to meet the Nazi levies. 
Plants in Caudry, equipped w ith machinery originally obtained from 
Germany as reparations after the bust war, w ere stripped again by the 
(In-mans in 1940. The Gobelin and Beauvais tapestry banns have 
all been removed to Germany, and the Nazis were demanding the 
Aubusson looms in October 1943. It is reported that some circular 
net-making equipment at 1 Puy (Haute Loire) may have been 
removed to replace equipment destroyed by Allied bombing at 
V\ upperthal, in the Ruhr. It is also reported that some textile 
equipment in Alsace has been removed to make place for machine-tool 
and other equipment brought in from the Ruhr. 

Despite the number of firms that have gone out of business, most 
of the large plants appear to have continued some measure of opera- 
tions, and the textile productive capacity of the country has not been 
greatly reduced. 

Types of goods produced . — As the Nazis have been the most impor- 
tant customers, the types of goods produced have been largely those 
ordered by the Germans. Military cloth seems to have been the 
biggc*st item. Mills at Sedan and elsewhere have usually been en- 
gaged full-time in turning out such fabric. In attempting to extend 
scarce natural fibers as far as possible, the Nazis have ordered that 
they be used in mixtures with reworked fibers and rayon staple; and 
the required percentages of such fibers and staple have increased from 
year to year. Under the third Kchrl plan, for example, wool mixtures 


were to meet these specifications: 

Percent 

Wool 50 

Rayon staple 30 

Ra« ravelin gs (wool) 20 

Cotton knit goods for the Wehrmacht were to be: 

Percent 

Cotton 16. 6 

Rayon 16. 6 

Rayon staple 66. 8 


Goods made for French civilian needs have been of similar or 
poorer composition. 

Mills of the Roubaix-Tourcoing region have long been busy with 
orders for blankets for the Wehrmacht. The flax-spinning and linen- 
weaving mills have at times been working to full capacity on Nazi 
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orders; in the summer of 1943, with the acceleration in Allied air 
warfare, they were exceptionally busy meeting German needs for 
linen fire-hose lining. 

The silk and rayon mills in the Lyon area have been producing 
parachute cloth for the Nazis; this business started long before the 
Germans occupied Lyon and the rest of southern France. At first, 
the Lvon mills not only turned out the cloth but also made up the 
parachutes themselves. However, the workmanship was so defective 
that the Nazis soon found it expedient to have the transforming done 
in Germany. 

The net-making facilities, especially those at Calais and Caudry, 
were used to manufacture mosquito netting for Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps. These and other plants have also been used to make camou- 
flage nets. 

The Haute Ccmture . — While some companies have gone out of 
business, others, through the inequitable system of allocating materials 
and orders, have prospered to an extraordinary degree. For example, 
over half of all available wool went to two wool-combing firms, S. A. 
do Peignage of Roubaix and S. A. do Peignage of Rheims. 14 

Still more striking has been the generous treatment accorded the 
nonessential fashion industry. A decree in February 1941 gave the 
director general of the textilo Comite General and the Repartitcur du 
Textile (one and the same person) power to make exceptions to the 
textile-rationing law in favor of the maisons de couture. Although 
their allocation of materials could still not exceed "a percentage” of 
their 1938 consumption, it was not fixed at 30 percent, as in the case 
of other branches of the industry, but was left to the determination 
of the Directeur General and the Repartitcur. They could also deter- 
mine what houses were to be considered maisons de couture within 
the meaning of the new provision. In 1941 the haute couture re- 
ceived 800 metric tons of supplies out of the limited amount available 
for the civilian population. In 1942 the German fashion houses were 
closed and some Germans wanted the French houses closed too; but 
still the haute couture received 160 metric tons of supplies. Even in 
1943, when the annual needs of the civilian population were supposed 
to be covered by 1 kilo of goods per capita, the haute couture received 
80 metric tons, enough to fill the regular rations of 80,000 persons. 

The French people have 100 ration points a year for clothing. To 
obtain a suit, even of the poorest quality, the ordinary citizen sur- 
renders 30 points and at least one worn suit. But customers of the 
maisons do couture including wives and favorites of the Nazis sur- 
render only 15 points a season for an entire wardrobe of fineries. 
To compensate for this privilege the customer is required to contribute 
5 percent of the purchase price to the Secours National (national 
relief). 

Although the Vichy price-control system has been applied to all 
other branches of the textile and textile-transforming industries, the 
haute couture was left free, up to the latter part of 1943, to charge 

i« Tin* K brims company is owned by Won 7 cl f'ic. The Roubaix company, formerly called Etablissrncnt 
Amedeo Prouvnsf <*t Tic., fa owned |.y I 1 h* Prnmwt family. Jean I’rouvost published the Pnrin Soir and 
was Vichy’s fir<t Minister of Informal ion. The Roubaix company has a subsidiary near Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, called the Branch River Wool Combine Company, ami is :tfliliHt*cd with Prouvost Lcfcbvre 
el C'ic., a wool importing firm with offices in Roubaix, Buenos Aires, and Boston. 
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any prices it could obtain. This exception to the price-control law, 
as well as the exceptions to the rationing laws, was predicated on the 
view that the haute couture is of special importance to the textile 
industries, the export trade, and other sections of French business. 

Encouraged by these circumstances, Lucien Lelong, Directeur of 
the fashion industry since the collapse of France, has been busy, 
along with other leaders of the haute couture, developing a plan for 
continued operations. Under the plan, only a carefully selected 
group of French maisons de couture are to be permitted to work for 
the export trade; these are to be united in a single organization that 
• will select the models and deal with foreign buyers. The foreign 
buyers from each country must also organize themselves into a 
syndicate and bargain with the haute couture as a group for the 
whole collection of models. The foreign syndicates are to take re- 
sponsibility for preventing the immediate copying of French models 
in their own countries. 

There are some indications that the Lelong plan, designed prima- 
rily for the post-war period, may already have been put into partial 
execution. It is reported, for example that only about GO maisons 
de couture now participate in the seasonal fashion shows in Paris; 
this is only about half the usual number. Furthermore, in spite of 
war and blockade, French fashion models have continued to reach 
the best buying markets abroad. 15 * 

GERMAN PENETRATION OF THE FRENCH TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The condition of the French textile industry made it an unpromising 
investment; moreover, as most of the basic processes are simple and 
many of the machines arc no longer covered by patents, the industry 
as a whole does not lend itself readily to cartelization. There is no 
evidence that the Germans have attempted to gain direct ownership 
of the traditional textile industries in France; 16 for control they have 
relied on their own military and economic administration and on the 
collaboration of French officials and mill owners. 

But there has been one important exception— -the rayon industry. 
The Gillet-Carnot organization of the French rayon interests and the 
close pre-war collaboration in price control and markets with the 
German Kunstseide und Zellwolle Ring laid the foundation for closer 
relations after the collapse of France. In December 1940 most of 
the rayon-production facilities in France were united under a new 
consortium or holding company. Francc-Rayonne, to which (according 
to the Chemiker Zeitung) the Ring “contributed” 3.1 percent of the 
capital, in the form of patent rights and “technical advice.” As Dr. 
Hans Kehrl explained, the Ring was being expanded by “administra- 
tive pressure,” as well as legal methods. A 10-vear agreement was 
made between France-Rayonne and the Ring, covering raw materials, 
processes, prices, and domestic and international markets. 

u Each season, for example. 1 or 2 fashionable won-on have U rn "rxrolW' and rondo ihoir war to Now 
York or Buenos Alms with numerous trunks oont-iinine i lit i-'.r i-r«-iti*»rs of I .clone -iml croup. 

‘•A number of textile companies, such as some «w red l»y Man-el Itoir-cro. the t iillel'. llopprnots. and 
others, have substantially increased l heir cnpifnlimtion «fiicc tin- coll .i^«« of Kratov: bur Men- is mo e\l- 
dence that the new stock has boon obtained hv (ierronne. Son-.- of the jncn-iso may have represented 
acquisitions of property of persons forced out of business for racial or other reasons. 
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The purpose of France-Rayonne was announced as follows: 

Centralization, supervision, management, and control of all organizations, 
institutions, and services involving the commerce and industry of artificial textiles; 
the obtention, management, and negotiation of all quotas: acquisition, construc- 
tion, exploitation, and location of all industrial and commercial establishments; 
in general all operations, personal, real, industrial, commercial and financial of 
interest, to any extent whatsoever, directly or indirectly, to the production and 
trade in artificial textiles, or capable of aiding their development. 

The capital of the French companies that became subsidiaries of 
France-Rayonne totaled over 800,000,000 francs. Three-quarters of 
this amount was represented by National Viscose and Givet-Tzieux, 
in which the Gillet and related families, such as Balay, Bizot, and 
Motto, were heavily interested. Chief among the French leaders of 
France-Rayonne have been Charles and Paul Gillet. 

After formation of France-Rayonne, the textile Comite General 
issued an order that standardized the nomenclature for artificial 
fibers to correspond with the system used by the Ring. All types of 
artificial filament (not merely, ns in this country, those having a 
cellulose base) were to be called rayonne, and all types of staple 
made from such filaments were to be called fibranne (the zellwolle of 
the Germans). The chemical composition of the various filaments 
and staples was to be indicated by an accompanying word — for ex- 
ample, rayonne-nylon, rayonne-viscose, fibranne-acctate, fibranne- 
lanital, and so on. 

In December 1940 it was announced that some old plants at Roanne 
(Loire) were to be repaired, expanded, and reequipped to produce 
annually 100,000 metric tons of rayon, chiefly staple (more than three 
times the total rayon production of all French plants in 1938). As 
previously noted, this goal was not yet achieved up to the end of 1943. 

In 1941 another new corporation, Societe Franca ise dc la Cellulose, 
was created with capitalization of 100,000,000 francs; its announced 
function was to “explore and exploit the uses of reeds, broom, thistles, 
pine needles, and other sources of cellulose.” French newspapers 
nave reported that it is buying coal fields and the few sulfur deposits 
of the country; it may be the nucleus of an organization to control 
various materials used in the manufacture of artificial fibers. The 
details of its relations with France-Rayonne and the Ring have not 
been ascertained. 

In addition to their interest in the French. rayon industry, the 
Nazis showed an extraordinary interest in the haute couture. Thev 
wanted to capture it for Germany; but as its principal assets are skill 
and prestige, dominion could not be gained by the usual processes. 
The Nazis exerted pressure to move the entire haute couture to Berlin. 
However, Lucien Jelong and other leaders of the industry, aware that 
part of their prestige derived from the milieu in which they operated, 
resisted the pressure and succeeded in remaining in Paris.. 

Related to, but not a part of, the French textile industry was the 
manufacture of dyes and chemicals used in textile production. As 
indicated in a previous section of this report, the great French chemical 
interests of Kuhlmann had relations and agreements with the German 
1. G. Farbenindustrie long before the war. After the collapse of 
France, this relationship ripened rapidly and resulted in German 
control. A new holding company (capitalization, 800 million francs) 
was formed, called Franeolor, to hold the stock of Kuhlmann and 
other dye and chemical interests. Fifty-one percent of the stock of 
Franeolor was acquired by I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
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GERMAN ECONOMIC PENETRATION AND EXPLOITATION 

OF SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


German Penetration and Exploitation of Southeastern Europe 

Before the War 

WORLD WAR I TO THE RI8E OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

Prior to the outbreak of World War I in 1914, the Germans had 
considerable holdings in public loans, railways, banks, and mining, 
oil, and other industries of southeastern European countries. Between 
1914 and 1918 Germany somewhat increased her investments in cer- 
tain industries, such as in mining of nonferrous metals (copper, 
chrome, antimony), and in oil. but the total increases were not large. 
In many cases investments increased because Germany was forced 
to produce, even at high cost, materials cut off by the blockade. 

However, Germany and to a lesser extent Austria-Hungary made 
large investments of another type in southeastern Europe. Thev had 
to finance the bulk of the war expenditures of their allies, Bulgaria 
and Turkey, just as the war expenditures of Serbia, Greece, and 
Rumania had to be financed by the Allies. 

By the terms of the peace treaties, Germany lost all her holdings in 
southeastern Europe, and moreover had to pay reparations to those 
countries that were on the side of the Allies. Properties that belonged 
to the Austro-Hungarian state were taken over by tin* new states in 
whose territories they were located. Private holdings of citizens of 
Austria and Hungary were usually nationalized, i. e.. a local branch 
of a Viennese or Budapest company became a national corporation, 
with its share capital expressed in the national currency. Owing to 
the lack of capital and managerial skill in the new countries, there was 
usually no basic change in the ownership of the new company except 
that a few carefully selected men, native residents of the newly 
created states, were placed on the board of directors. Part of the 
Austrian and Hungarian holdings, especially in tin* heavy and arma- 
ments industries and in banking, were later taken over bv France and 
Great Britain, as well as by Belgium, Switzerland, and other countries. 

Up to 1934 German holdings in southeastern European countries 
were relatively small and slowly acquired, chiefly because Germany 
was unable to export capital. The investments which German banks, 
insurance companies, and industrial corporations made in that region 
were for the purpose of profit rather than for the purpose of achieving 
political control by means of economic subjugation. The small 
amount of German investments in southeastern Europe up to the 
middle of the 1930’s can be judged from the fact that German indus- 
trial holdings accounted for only 1 percent of the total foreign invest- 
ments in Yugoslav industry and less than 1 percent of total foreign 
investments in Yugoslav banking. 

During the period of 1918-35, Germany had nevertheless been a 
very important factor in the economic life of southeastern Europe in 
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other respects. Germany was an important buyer of the agricultural 
and mineral products of these countries and an important supplier 
of machinery, tools, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, coke, and coal. 
These countries came to be especially dependent on Germany for 
spare parts, and often for skilled workmen. 

German corporations were among the leading foreign contractors 
in all large-scale construction programs in this area. Up to 1931 
these contracts were either bid in by German firms, or, in some coun- 
tries such as Yugoslavia, the contracts were paid for out of German 
reparations. Many of the leading German manufacturers and con- 
tracting firms maintained distribution and promotion branches in 
these countries. Whether German firms controlled the markets of 
southeastern European countries or were only important competitors, 
their pressure was strong enough to impose on these countries many 
cartel agreements which assured Germany of important controls. 

A special way in which Germany was important to the economy 
of southeastern Europe was by supplying specialists, primarily in 
the fields of engineering and chemistry. In addition, many of the 
leaders in the technical and economic fields of southeastern Europe 
were trained in German universities, and the German technical 
literature was more widely used than that of any other country. In 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Hungary there are large German minori- 
ties who provide the most efficient agricultural population of these 
states. 

INITIATION OF PLANNED PENETRATION 

The systematic economic drive of the National Socialists in south- 
eastern Europe began soon after their accession to power. The 
German aim was (1) to import as much from southeastern Europe as 
possible, and to pay only through the clearing mechanism; and (2) 
to develop the economy of the region as a complementary unit to 
the German economy of rearmament. The region could supply items 
in which the German economy was short, such as foodstuffs, certain 
types of fibres, oil, and nonferrous metals. Moreover, supplies from 
this region were safe from blockade. 

In this economic drive Germany employed many new techniques. 
Germany pressed for delivery of all exportable surpluses of certain 
articles, for which she was willing to pay higher than prevailing world- 
market prices. She sold on credit machinery to be used to develop 
certain resources. Almost all payments involved in these trans- 
actions were effected in clearing. Germany often gave quite liberal 
preferential tariffs to these countries. 

In the beginning, the southeastern European countries were glad to 
sell to Germany inasmuch as they were unable to sell their agricultural 
surpluses on other markets becauso of high tariffs and other pro- 
tectionist measures in many importing countries, high costs of pro- 
duction and transportation and the lower quality of many of their 
products. Moreover in 1936, the sanctions against Italy cut off one 
of their important markets. The internal economic situation of these 
countries and their external trade and international position combined 
to make almost inevitable an intensification of trade with Germany. 

The results of this closer collaboration with Germany were, how-, 
ever, more than these small and economically and politically weak 
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countries bargained for. Germany's policy of maximum buying and 
minimum selling resulted in the creation of large clearing balances in 
favor of the exporting countries. To satisfy their exporters, central 
banks of the exporting countries had to mobilize these balances, thus 
increasing the note circulating and the domestic price level and im- 


pairing still further their competitive position on the world market. 
When they tried to realize the clearing balances, they often were forced 
to import from Germany articles for which they had little use. In 


importing from Germany they often had to be satisfied with goods of 
lower quality than were available elsewhere, for which they had to 

f >ay high prices. The terms of trade differed from year to year and 
rom country to country, as did tho price and payment conditions 
under which various products were traded. ' On the whole, there is a 
strong presumption that the higher than world prices willingly paid 
by the Germans for many products of southeastern Europe were 
completely offset by various factors. As time went by the terms of 
trade became increasingly unfavorable to southeastern European 
countries and they became more and more entangled in the German 
network of economic exploitation and political servitude. 

When the governments of southeastern Europe, in their attempts 
to rescue clearing balances, decided to import on state account 
machinery from Germany for the development of their natural re- 
sources (in mining, metallurgy, transportation, and other industries), 
they increased their own military economic potential which, in case of 
war, might easily be used by Germany. After 1936 France and Great 
Britain increased their investments in southeastern Europe, especially 
in the field of nonferrous metals production, in order to counteract 
German economic penetration into this area, among other considera- 
tions. The fruits of such investments accrued largely to Germany 
both in the period of preparedness, since the bulk of production was 
exported to Germany, and after war began. 

German combines and cartels increased their control of southeastern 
European economy as the position of Germany in the foreign trade 
of this area rose. On the basis of long term contracts with German 
firms, some of these countries started to develop certain lines of pro- 
duction primarily for export to Germany. The most important ex- 
amples were contracts with Roumania and Bulgaria for oil-seed 
cultivation. 

During this systematic economic drive, Germany did not engage 
in any considerable penetration of the corporate structure of this area. 
The explanation may be Germany’s lack of capital and ability to 
obtain from this area practically all the surpluses she wanted. A 
more plausible explanation appears to be that corporate pe.net ration 
was simply left for a later date. After the conquest and economic 
coordination of Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, and Belgium, im- 
portant creditors of southeastern European countries, corporate 
penetration followed automatically and at the least cost to Germany. 
Germany also embarked upon a systematic propaganda and or- 

S inizational drive to make the German minorities in southeastern 
urope tools of her economic penetration and exploitation of this area. 
German propaganda to nationals of the area concentrated on two 
points: That Germany had no political aspirations in this area, and 
that southeastern Europe would benefit economically from inclusion 
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in the German Grossraumwirtschaft . 1 The Nazis also stimulated 
the development of fifth columns within each state, and fostered 
Nazi ideologies. These factors affected the political development of 
Roumania and Bulgaria, and in Yugoslavia aided the Germans at the 
time of invasion. 


EFFECT OF THE AUSTRIAN ANSCHLUSS 


At the beginning of 1938, the German diplomatic and military 
position in Europe became so strong vis-^-vis the democratic bloc 
that Germany could embark on territorial expansion. In March 1938, 
after careful fifth-column preparation, Austria was annexed to 
Germany. On this occasion Germany could still contend that she 
w r as only following one of the basic principles of the Nazi Party, 
that of bringing all Geimans into one state (“Ein Volk, ein Reich, 
ein Fuhrer”). 

Immediately .upon annexation of Austria, Germany proceeded to 
coordinate its political and economic life into the German scheme and 
to build up Austria as its tool for more thorough domination and 
fuller exploitation of southeastern Europe. Austria was ideally suited 
for this purpose because its banking, insurance, industry, and com- 
mercial organization had important and close contacts with the econo- 
mies of southeastern Europe. These were partly the results of Vienna 
firms being the channels through which Western creditors invested 
in southeastern Europe, and Vienna trading firms having a largo 
hand in the import and export trade of this area. By means of 
economic coordination measures and by management techniques con- 
siderable concentration in the Austrian economy was effected, which 
in turn contributed to its smoothei working as a tool of economic 
warfare. 

The economic coordination of Austiia brought under Nazi control 
and influence a large number of banking, mining, industrial, and com- 
mercial firms in the Southeast. German penetration into corporate 
holdings became an actuality. Especially important was their taking 
over of the chief Austrian bank, the Credit anstalt-Bankverein, 2 which 
in spite of its reduced influence since the crash of 1931 was a partici- 
pant in many credit and industrial enterprises of southeastern Europo 
or a! least knew them well from earlier contacts. The Dresdner Bank 
took over the former Mcrkur Bank and, consolidating several other 
Austrian and international interests, created the Liinderbank as its 
Austrian affiliate. 3 Austrian heavy industry, especially the Alpine- 
Montan-Gesellsehaft and its machinery industry, was taken over by 
the Hermann Goring Werke. 

As a consequence of this penetration of the Austrian economy, 
German-controlled investments in the total foreign investments in 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria greatly increased. And in the 
foreign trade of these countries the German position became com- 
manding. 


i liy 103H nfJrr the nr. n had hern fully cured re»»n infcr.Hy. Frrw-rric Mitiifer Ftirk slated that in 
soiiil.euNlrrn I.ijp | •* ■'«•« ir J»'licie> eatinm It di m tinted Iptu Hl'iinil i*. lilies.” 'I lie lofical con- 
cliisii.n \vii> 1 1 :it | .••!|r i* :«1 :»«l|ir> I »»•• rts w mild I e in-i>:e*l t;| » n si • i it r.r later In the rs..*o r*I all stntes. 

• In tnid‘104'1. ti e iVuiM’hi' Hunk owned m |ieree n *r*d ti e Oernwn «r<ito-ou ned li«>ldi-u: com; winy 
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EFFECT OF THE DISMEMBERMENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, following the Munich agree- 
ment and completed in March 1939 with the creation of the Protec- 
torate of Bohemia-Moravia and the “independent" state of Slovakia, 
eliminated from the German flank the most efficient and best organized 
of the smaller armies of Europe. It increased Germany's military 
predominance over the democracies in Europe and showed clearly 
to the small states of southeastern Europe that they could not count 
on immediate and effective help from the west. By the incorporation 
of the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia into the Reich, it becanio 
clear that the scope of Nazi ambitions was not confined to bringing 
only the German folk into one state. The question for small nations 
within the scope of Hitler’s Lebensraum was no longer whether, but 
rather when, they were to be totally coordinated. 

After March 1938, but especially after the Munich agreement the 
countries of southeastern Europe acted both to appease the Germans 
and to increase their armaments. All of them, whether they wero 
already in ideological subjugation to the Reich or not, tried to appease 
Germany by granting virtually all the economic concessions requested. 
These consisted chiefly of greater exports, devaluation of their respec- 
tive currencies in terms of the reichsmark, and partial reorientation of 
their production to fit better into the German 4-year plan. 

All these states started feverishly to strengthen their defenses. 
Despite such measures, these states with their predominantly agricul- 
tural structure and general poverty, had practically no chance of 
survival in modern mechanized warfare. Moreover, the financial 
burden of increased armament was an additional heavy drain on their 
economic life and, in connection with the mobilization of the increased 
clearing balances in Germany, introduced an inflationary trend long 
before the beginning of the war. 

The coordination of Czechoslovakia into the German orbit was 
politically, militarily, and economically a much harder blow for 
southeastern Europe, especially for Yugoslavia and Rumania, than 
was the annexation of Austria. Politically, the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia ushered in a new phase of German expansion. Ti e 
French political influence that still remained in the Danube Basin was 
waning. Militarily, the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia effected 
not only the elimination of the Czech army, but also made available 
to Germany a large increase in modern arms and arms-production 
facilities. The Czechoslovak armament concerns Skoda and Brun, 
in which the British and the French were interested up to 1938, had 
been the chief suppliers of arms and ammunitions to Yugoslavia and 
Rumania. These concerns now became part of the Hermann Goring 
Werke, and Yugoslavia and Rumania thus fell into a position of 
unparalleled dependence on Germany for their supply of arms. 

The exploitation of the Czechoslovak economy was handed over 
chiefly to the Heimann Goring Werke (which took over the mining, 
armaments, machinery, coal, shipping, and other industries), 1. G. 
Farben (which took over the control of the chemical industry), and 
the Deutsche Bank and the Dresdncr Bank (which took over several 
Czechoslovak banks and a laige portion of the international business 
of others). 

74241 — 45— pt. 3 14 
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The coordination of Czechoslovakia into the Nazi economy and the 
consequent absorption or at least control of Czech investments in 
southeastern Europe, made the Germans the leading foreign creditors 
in all states of southeastern Europe. The chief Czechoslovakian 
holdings were in banking, heavy industry, armaments, chemicals, 
glass, textiles, sugar, and shoe manufacturing. 

The British and the French tried to counteract the increasing 
German domination of southeastern European states. They sup- 
ported these states with credits, mostly for armaments and economic 
development. They expanded their investments in this area, espe- 
cially in mining. Great Britain, and to a lesser extent France, in- 
creased their imports from southeastern Europe, although not suffi- 
ciently to offset the predominance of Germany. A large increase in 
exports from southeastern Europe to other countries, primarily those 
paying with free exchange, would have been, however, the only effec- 
tive way of lessening their economic dependence on Germany. 

„ EFFECT OF WORLD WAR II 

At the outbreak of war between Germany and Poland in September 
1939, Germany was already exercising a dominant influence over the 
economy and the political destinies of the countries of southeastern 
Europe. While all of them proclaimed a policy of neutrality, their 
need for armaments imports from Germany and German-dominated 
territories, their need of German coal and coke, of machinery, chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, and textiles forced them to trade on German- 
imposed terms. This can best be seen in the case of Rumania's oil 
exports and Yugoslavia’s exports of copper, zinc, and lead. The 
companies producing these materials were fully or predominantly 
owned by the British and French. When they refused to supply the 
Germans after the outbreak of hostilities, the respective domestic 
governments preempted a large percentage of their production, and 
themselves supplied the Germans. Later these companies, again 
under German pressure, were put under government management, and 
deliveries to Germany increased. As for foods (grains, fruits, meats, 
fats, etc.), fibers (hemp and flax), wood and the like, the countries of 
southeastern Europe were compelled to export to Germany and Italy 
even if this meant a reduction of supplies below the national require- 
ments. 

The painstaking political and economic penetration of southeastern 
Europe now paid the Nazis valuable dividends, although increased 
supplies from this region could not balance the loss of overseas imports 
which censed due to blockade. Many of these losses were temporarily 
compensated for by t he loot of stock piles of raw materials and foods 
following the rapid German conquests in western Europe. 

The conquest of France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg, and 
the entry of Italy into the war, which meant an effective blockade of 
the Mediterranean, eliminated all possibility of western support for 
the southeastern European states. Their economies were almost com- 
pletely coordinated within the German war economy and it was only 
a question of months before the Germans were to demand formal 
political coordination as well. In Bulgaria and Rumania such coordi- 
nation was achieved during 1939 and 1940, but the coordination of 
Yugoslavia and Greece required military intervention in April 1941. 
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However, between the conquest of western countries and the mili- 
tary intervention in the southeast (June 1940 to April 1941), Germany 

E roceeded to bring under her control a large part of the corporate 
oldings of the French, Belgians, and the Dutch in the central, 
eastern, and southeastern European states. Although it is not clear 
that the Germans engaged in large corporate penetration in the occu- 
pied areas of the west, it is evident that they took title to, or obtained 
effective control of, public and important private industrial properties 
located in the annexed parts of these states (for example, in Alsace- 
Lorraine and Luxemburg), and that they took over from these coun- 
tries title to the latter’s important investments in eastern, central, and 
southeastern Europe. The best examples are the taking over of the 
Mines de Bor copper mines in Yugoslavia, of the properties of the 
Union Europ6enne (wholly owned holding company of the Schnoider- 
Creusot combine), and of the properties of various French and Belgian 
banks. The Yugoslav Government seemingly protested against the 
change in ownership of the Bor Mines and of the General Yugoslav 
Banking Corporation, but without result. On the whole Germany 
was gradually moving toward ownership or managerial control of the 
most important mining, industrial, and banking enterprises of the 
southeastern European countries. 

Germany had two basic aims. She sought the maximum, immediate 
contribution of these states to the German war machine, and lasting, 
legally unimpeachable control over their important resources. The 
political and legal techniques employed were adapted to the circum- 
stances of each case. 

Methods and Techniques of German Wartime Exploitation 

of Southeastern Europe 

GENERAL METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

The principle of race supremacy permeates all Nazi Germany’s 
activities, domestic and international. In the sphere of international 
relations the application of this principle excludes the treatment of 
foreign nations as equals. Nazi Germany approaches every foreign 
country as an inferior which has to be subjugated, and whose resources 
and productive powers have to be exploited for the benefit of Gcrmanv. 

The methods of German occupation and domination in south- 
eastern Europe since the spring of 1941 vary with each country. 
There are no available texts of the terms of surrender of such coun- 
tries as Yugoslavia and Greece, or of the basic terms governing 
German relations with the satellite countries of southeastern Europe. 
Such terms have usually been laid down at meetings of the puppet 
rulers of the various states with Hitler at his headquarters. 

Part of Yugoslavia, namely the northern section of Slovenia, has 
been annexed outright by the Reich. After the collapse of Italy in 
the summer of 1943, the former Italian-annexed regions of Dalmatia 
and part of Slovenia (Provincia di Lubiana), and Istria were trans- 
formed into the ‘‘Adriatic Coastal Operational Zone” under German 
administration. Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro are under German 
military government, but a considerable part of the civil administra- 
tion is* carried on by Quisling regimes, under the supervision of the 
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German Army of occupation. Albania is also occupied by the Ger- 
mans, but the domestic government seemingly has more authority 
than that of the other countries. In Croatia, an extremely weak 
puppet government is supported by the Gestapo and the German 
Army. In Rumania and Bulgaria there are Quisling governments 
which have been under actual German control since 1940. In 
Hungary a wholly collaboration^ regime was introduced in March 
1944. For the large German minorities in Rumania, Hungary, 
Serbia, and Croatia, Germany achieved a special new type of 
autonomy. 

The degree of economic coordination and exploitation of these 
countries varies to a certain extent. The difference is more a matter 
of expediency than any indication of hesitancy on Germany’s part 
to exact from her victims and whilom allies their maximum contribu- 
tion to the German war machine. Some of these nations, such as 
Bulgaria and Hungary, received territorial bribes, while others lost 
territory. 

Because of their wealth in certain essential war materials such as 
oil, copper, chrome, bauxite, timber, certain foods, and their indus- 
trial capacity, the two most important southeastern European 
countries for the German war machine are Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
Consequently German coordination of their economy has been most 
thorough. Bulgaria and Greece are much less important as sources 
of raw materials, although the former is important as a source of food 
and both are important as sources of tobacco. The Hungarian state 
and economy are now in a process of total coordination. 

As the Nazi’s chief economic aim in southeastern Europe was to 
secure from the area its maximum immediate contribution to the 
German war machine, direct or indirect control of all basic phases 
of its economic life was necessary. The following measures and 
techniques indicate the means whereby such control was achieved: 

1. In the occupied countries, the Germans assumed ownership or 
control of all the available arms, most of the raw materials, and most 
of the food stores whether public or private. In satellite countries, 
control over these items was achieved indirectly through Quisling 
governments. 

2. All gold, foreign exchange, and other foreign assets in the 
occupied countries were placed under the control of the Germans, 
while in satellite countries, these items were controlled by Quisling 
governments. 

3. In both occupied and satellite countries, the Germans took 
either direct or indirect control of money, banking, and insurance. 
All new legislation in these fields is patterned after German examples. 

4. The Germans have directly or through their satellites mobilized 
all the available manpower of this area, for fighting, for garrisoning 
of occupied territories, or for work in Germany or on German- 
sponsored programs in the area itself. 

5. The Germans control directly or indirectly the production, dis- 
tribution, allocation, and consumption of all basic products, with the 
aim of maintaining production of these goods and allocating them 
according to German needs. They are so distributed that only a 
minimum is left for local civilian consumption and the bulk is placed 
at the disposal of the German war machine. 
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6. The Germans are taking the bulk of all surplus products of the 
whole area. The small portion of the surpluses used for trade between 
this area and the neutrals or the other German-occupied parts of 
Europe is largely controlled by the Germans, who control the European 
transportation and trading facilities and also, to a large extent, 
European international payments. 

7. The Germans have taken over all state property in the occupied 
countries, and, in the satellite countries, communications, military in- 
stallations, and armament-producing facilities have been put at their 
disposal. 

8. The Germans took over either all or a part of the property rights 
in most of the leading mining, industrial, transportation, hanking, 
and insurance enterprises. In other important enterprises which were 
under direct or indirect control of the Allied Powers, and in which 
they could not acquire title to the property, the Germans appointed 
their own commissioners and attached these enterprises to important 
German combines. In the case of many state-owned mines and in- 
dustrial enterprises in satellite countries, German combines appear as 
lessees of such enterprises and, of course, manage them. 

9. In that part of Slovenia (Yugoslavia) which has been annexed 
by the Reich, the Germans expropriated or confiscated a considerable 
part of landed property from the local population and frequently drove 
out the population to make room for German colonists. 

10. The Germans have imposed heavy costs of occupation on the 
occupied countries, whilo the satellite countries are obliged to support 
the Uerman armies stationed in their territories and are required to 
contribute manpower, arms, and supplies to the German war ma- 
chine. Such outlays are, in effect, identical with the costs of occu- 
pation. 

These exploitation, penetration, and control techniques arc closely 
interrelated. They placed under the control of the German war ma- 
chine the bulk of all resources of southeastern European countries. 
While some of these techniques have been practiced by most armies 
of occupation, they had never, before the advent of the Nazis, been 
developed into an organized system of plunder and destruction of 
both subjugated and satellite peoples. 
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GERMAN PENETRATION OF CORPORATE HOLDINGS 

IN SERBIA 

Introduction 

German penetration of the corporate structure of southeastern 
European countries before the armed intervention in March and April 
of 1941, was closely related to the conquest and economic coordination 
of the foreign creditors of this area: Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Belgium, and Holland. After the German military occupation of 
southeastern Europe, the remainder of the important but yet not 
penetrated enterprises were coordinated partly by obtaining title 
to property, partly on the basis of the military law of occupation 
taking them into custody and administration, partly through measures 
carried out by the local Quisling governments. 

This Guide is concerned with the extent of the corporate structure 
in Serbia. controlled by Germany, the methods of achieving this control, 
and the chief German combines and firms which benefited from the 
spoils. 

One general statement regarding Yugoslavia is, however, necessary 
by way of introduction. Since Yugoslavia was a state created in 1918 
by consolidation of half a dozen independent or autonomous territories, 
it took years to achieve a certain consolidation and unification in the 
institutional and cconomico-organizational life of the country. But at 
the time of the German invasion Yugoslavia was a country with 
unified economic legislation. Government banks and other govern- 
mental economic institutions operatpd throughout the territory, 
large commercial banks and insurance companies carried on their 
business on a country-wide basis, traffic in goods and services was 
free and operated on equal terms, taxes were the same, etc. 

With the invasion in April 1941 and the dismemberment of the 
country, this unity was destroyed and a race began to remove all 
existing ties between the now separated parts. This meant the devel- 
opment of a separate Serbian and a separate Croatian institutional 
framework, and realinement in institutions of the parts annexed by 
Germany, Italy, Albania, Bulgaria, and Hungary to fit into the 
institutional farmework of these respective countries. All this 
involved far-reaching adjustments in the whole economic life of the 
country and especially in the field of government enterprises and all 
those corporate enterprises that happened to work in more than one 
of the new units. Needless to say the Germans knew how to profit 
from this process of realinement and adjustment. 

Military Government and Economic Exploitation 

THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT 

From April 1941 until August 1941, the Germans maintained a 
purely military government in Serbia (for the borders of 1941 Serbia 
see map), with dependable domestic officials as commissioners in 
charge of various branches of public administration. In August 
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1941, they sponsored a Quisling government with General Nedich 
at the head. Although the power of this puppet government has been 
gradually increased as German policy toward Serbia has changed, it 
has remained wholly subject to the German army of occupation. 

Until recently the Germans had special military commanders 
(Militarbefehlshaber) in Serbia and Greece. In matters of civil 
affairs they were subordinate to Hitler and the German High Com- 
mand. In charge of economic affairs under the military commander 
in Serbia was the plenipotentiary general for economics in Serbia 
(Generalbewollm&chtigter fur Wirtschaft in Serbien). The Germans 
recently abolished the offices of the Serbian and the Greek military 
commanders and consolidated them into the office of the military 
commander southeast, whose chief appears to be reponsible to the 
German tactical commander in the Balkans theater. The former 
plenipotentiary general for economics in Serbia was appointed as 
chief of military administration for the whole of the Balkans under the 
military commander southeast. 1 

THE ECONOMIC DICTATOR 

The legal and personal pivot of German economic administration, 
penetration, and exploitation of Serbia is the Plenipotentiary General 
for Economics in Serbia. He exercises his power directly, or by 
appointing deputies, by direction and supervision of the operation of 
the Serbian puppet government. The case of Franz Neuhausen, 
comparable in some respects to that of Otto Abetz in France, provides 
an extremely interesting example of Nazi economic and political 
penetration. 

Franz Neuhausen came to Yugoslavia in 1930 or 1931 as chief of 
the Deutsches Verkehrsburo, which was also performing the function 
of the headquarters for German economic intelligence in Yugoslavia. 2 
Later he became the official representative of the Nazi Party for 
Yugoslavia, and still later German consul general in Belgrade. 
There is no doubt that he served as a spearhead for the German 
economic and corporate penetration and economic exploitation of 
Yugoslavia before the invasion and thus prepared for the position of 
economic dictator after the conquest. 

The positions he holds at present are: Plenipotentiary General for 
Economics, Plenipotentiary in Serbia for the four-year plan, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Mines de Bor, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Bankvcrein fur Serbien, etc. He is the man in 
whose name and under whose direction the commissioners in many 
Serbian enterprises operate (see appendix A) ; he appoints the governor 
and the vice governor of the Serbian National Bank and a German 
commissioner who supervises the operations of the bank. Indirectly, 
he controls all the leading economico-administralive and business 
positions in the country. 

In his work as the economic dictator of Serbia he is helped bv a score 
of German economic and technical experts (see appendix B), who, by 

i OSS Doc. R. find A. No. 1564. February R. 1914. p. .1. Inasmuch ns nil Ihc power* and functions of the 
former plenipotentiary peneral for economies in Serbia must ban- Ni*n mrrii-d «v*t into t *!•• new oilier of 
the military administration in the Balkans iKranr Wuhauscn I ratio I Imib and as thr data in this 

Ouidc refer to earlier periods, Neuhausen is here referred to a> rtie plenii>oiomi:ir\ pciicnd for economies m 
Ser hia. 

* Neuhausen 's chief economic advisor. Pr Kiri Ormflnd. is nb" an old resident of Vtiroslavin. ITeeamo 
here in 1931. was an associate editor of the Th-L-rade wrekly economic magazine Xarodno lUajtostunjc for 

about 3 years, and joined Neuhausen in the Vertebral uro in 1934. 
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filling several interlocking positions as commissioners, members of the 
boards of directors, etc., actually control all that is worth controlling 
in the Serbian economy. Managerial centralization of economic 
enterprises in Serbia has resulted in easier management, increasing 
efficiency, and greatly strengthened political control of the economy 
of Serbia. 

Because the Serbian economic enterprises in which the Germans 
were most interested were state-owned and thus came under their 
control automatically, or prior to the war were under the influence of 
foreign investors (mining, metallurgy, chemicals, sugar, etc.), who 
were either bought out or whose properties were taken into custody, 
the Germans had little need of collaborationists in the field of eco- 
nomics as they did in France, Belgium, and even Czechoslovakia. 
Their chief quest for Quislings in Serbia was in the political, military, 
academic, and journalistic fields, in which they found enough of them. 
There are, of course, also domestic collaborationists in industry and 
trade, but for the above-mentioned reasons, their importance is 
secondary. 

Germany obtained the control of a series of industrial enterprises 
through taking over financial organizations and state property. 
Even those establishments such as the State railways, arsenals, coal 
mines, and forests which are owned and managed by the various min- 
istries arc also under full German control. In addition to the state- 
owned enterprises, many others now owned or managed by the 
Germans were fully or partially owned by foreign investors before the 
war. Also, quite a number of corporations have been established by 
the Germans. The following chapters indicate the extent of German 
penetration info the financial and industrial fields in Serbia. 

Heavy Industry Contributing to the German War Economy 

STEEL AND METAL WORKS 

Serbische Berg — und Huttcnindustrie A. G. (Sartid), Belgrade, is a 
company operating a leased blast furnace at Majdan-Pek, and a steel 
furnace, machinery plant, and shipyard at Smederovo, near Belgrade. 
It was one of the most important metallurgical enterprises in Yugo- 
slavia, and was partly engaged in armaments production. Up to 
1931, the Austrian Creditanstalt had an important interest in the 
firm, but it sold to British and French interests. It had a capital of 
45 million dinars with widely distributed ownership (Vickers, possibly 
Sehneider-Creusot, and Skoda, and the domestic firms: Yugoslav 
Union Bank, Transportation Bank, and the Weifert concern among 
others). In 1930, it made arrangements for a 7-year bonded credit of 
6 million dinars (repayment began in 1939) in machinery with a 
London firm for the extension of its rolling mills. 

According to the German sources, about 35,000 out of the total of 

45.000 shares are now in the hands of Cisatlantic Corporation, New 
York. Tli is transfer apparently t-ook place for precautionary reasons 
shortly before the war or before the French collapse. The remaining 

10.000 shares were presumably owned by the domestic interests, who 
were not able to transfer their shares abroad. 

Immediately after the invasion, a German commissioner was put 
in charge of the enterprise for the Economic Plenipotentiary. In 
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June 1942 the management was shifted to the Eisen-und Huttenwerke 
A. G., Cologne, whose representative, Josef Kleff, runs the enter- 
prise as commissioner. 

It is probable that the Germans have bought all or part of the 
domestically owned shares of the company as it was under the in- 
fluence of the enemy nationals and thus the shares had to be reported. 

“Osvit” A. G. f Industrie fur Metallwaren, chemisehe und pyro- 
technische Produkte, Belgrade, capital 2 million dinars, is under a 
commissioner for the Economic Plenipotentiary. 

Belgrader Maschinenfabrik und Eisenkostruktions A. G., Belgrade, 
is another factory belonging formerly to the Prague Credit Bank und 
now presumably to the Hermann Goring Werke. 

\ 

AIRCRAFT 

Motoren-Industrie A. G., Belgrade, with a capital of 60 million 
dinars since 1939, was established with French participation in 1928, 
but the French interests were sold to the Yugoslav state and some 
domestic groups. The company has a factory in Rakovica near Bel- 
grade producing parts of airplane motors under foreign licenses, had 
an assembly plant for airplanes, and later also started to produce 
automobiles, or trucks but on small-scale and under foreign license. 
The Germans have continued to operate the plant and have seemingly 
acquired the property as it was largely state-owned. 

Erste Serbische Flugzeugfabrik Z. S., Rogozarski A. G., Belgrade 
(capital, 6 million dinars), engaged in assembly and repair of airplanes 
and airplane motors. The majority of stock was owned by the Gen- 
eral Trade Bank of Belgrade which in March 1942 merged into the 
Belgrade Copimercial Bank (capital 30 million dinars). As an arma- 
ment-producing company Rogozarski was under the control of the 
state. The capacity of the plant working now for the Germans has 
been, reportedly, considerably increased. 

Flugzeugfabrik “Utva” A. G., Belgrade, was established in April 
1940, with the help of the State Mortgage Bank, several other Belgrade 
banks, and under participation of the Belgrade branch of the Prague 
Credit Bank. The metallurgical interests of this bank in Yugoslavia 
have apparently been taken over by Hermann Goring Werke and other 
interests by the Deutsche Bank through the Bankverein. The capital 
of Utva is 12 million dinars. The plant was located in Pancevo and 
engaged not only in the assembly and repair of airplanes, but also in 
the production and repair of automobile motors, ti actors, and various 
other machinery (including agricultural machinery), and tools. 

ARMAMENTS 

“Nestor” A. G., Fabrik fur Prezisionsmechanik A. G., Belgrade, 
(capital 1,200,000 dinars), has a plant in Belgrade which pioduces 
precision instruments, including machine guns for airplanes. It is 
managed by a commissioner for the Economic Plenipotentiary. 

“Vistad” Valjevoer Industrie Ing, Stankovich A. G., Belgrade, prior 
to 1942 had an armaments and ammunition factory at Yiscgrad on 
the border between Serbia and Bosnia. In 1942, the factory was 
shipped to Valjevo in Serbia. It is now, reportedly, engaged in the 
production of agricultural machinery as well as in the production of 
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armaments. It was' established in 1935 under participation of Skoda 
with a capital of 5 million dinars increased in 1937 to 20 million dinars. 

The majority of shares belongs now through the concern Waffen- 
Union Skoda-Brunn, Berlin, to the Hermann Goring Werke. Chair- 
man of the board of directors is Dr. Wilhelm Voss, of the Hermann 
Goring Werke. Among the domestic interests represented in this 
company is also the Savcich concern. 

Skoda A. G., Belgrade, was established by the Czech Skoda combine 
in 1932 as its sales agent with a capital of 1 million dinars. In 1939, 
it was taken over by the Hermann Goring Werke, and in 1942, its 
capital was increased to 10 million dinars. It serves now not only as 
a sales agency but perhaps primarily as a holding company, participa- 
tions amounting to over 4 million dinars. Part of the trading opera- 
tions are carried on by its special trading subsidiary, Omnipol A. G. 
The chairman of the board of directors is Dr. Wilhelm Voss of the 
Hermann Goring Werke and the general manager is Friedrich Ott. 

. RAILROAD ROLLING STOCK 

Krusevac A. G., Belgrade, established in 1939 by the Savcich con- 
cern (Transportation Bank) with a capital of 5 million dinars, owns a 
railroad-car factory in Krusevac. The plan of the company was to 
develop a whole line of iron and steel products. It cooperates with 
the Germans, and they have a property interest in the company as the 
German commissioner in Jasenica A. G., is a member of tne board of 
directors of this company. The German group interested in this 
company is presumably Hermann Goring Werke. 

Jasenica A. G., Belgrade (capital 25 million dinars), owned a plant 
in Smederevo Palanka for the production and repair of railroad 
rolling stock, primarily cars. It was owned up to January 1940 by 
the French concern Soci6t6 Lorraine des anciens Establissments de 
Dietrich et Cie, Luncville. At that time it may have been taken 
over by tho Yugoslav state or some domestic group. Since the 
occupation it has been in custody of the Economic Plenipotentiary 
and presumably operated as part of- Hermann Goring Werke in 
Serbia . 

SHIPBUILDING 

Donau-SchifTswerft A. G., Belgrade, is a Danube shipbuilding com- 
pany that was established in May 1940 by the State Mortgage Bank 
(owning about 30 percent of shares): Belgrade branch of the Prague 
Credit Bank; the Skoda A. G., of Belgrade; and the Omnipol A. G., 
(Skoda ’s trading corporation) of Belgrade. The company is now 
dominated by the Hermann Goring Werke. It has a capital of 25 
million dinar, but until the end of 1941 only 7.5 million were paid up. 
Tin* company has a 20-year monopoly of shipbuilding in tho Yugoslav 
part of the Danube and its tributaries and a state guarantee for the 
following 25 years of a minimum 10 percent customs duty on imported 
ships. 

This is one of the few companies in Serbia in which a German 
combine shares ownership with the Quisling state. (One of the other 
important examples is coownership in the state silk factories.) 

The chairman of the board of directors of this company is Franz 
Neuhausen. The general manager of the State Mortgage Bank is 
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vice chairman, and the other members are Hermann Goring combine 
men. Friedrich Ott is the general manager. 

The most important Serbian shipping company on the Danube was 
the Serbische Dampfschiffahrtsgesellschaft with a capital of 20 
million dinars, the majority of which was in the hands of the state. 
Because of state ownership, it is assumed that its ships and its ship- 
building facilities at Cukarica, near Belgrade, were taken over by 
the Germans and integrated into the greatly extended Danube 
shipping business, which is largely under the control of the Hermann 
Goring Werke. A small private shipping company, Labud A. G., is 
also apparently controlled by the German transportation concern, 
Schenker & Co. 


PETROLEUM AND TAR INDUSTRY 

Belgrader Asphalt-und Teerproduktenfabrik A. O., Belgrade, 
capital 1 million dinars, owns a factory for the production of asphalt 
and is engaged in road repair work: now under German management. 

Panonija Petroleum A. G., Belgrade, was established in 193S with 
a capital of 6 million dinars in which the Yugoslav state had a 25 per- 
cent participation. It had a general concession on oil prospecting 
and the working of wells. In 1939, the “Geverksehaft Klwerath”- 
Erdolwerke, Hanover, obtained from the “Panonija” the concession 
rights in the territory of Croatia, which, by the way, possesses the 
only known oil and gas fields in Yugoslavia (Mur Island and Golio 
District), so that this Serbian company must be of little importance. 

Serbische Shell A. G., Belgrade, apparently maintains tin* Serbian 
facilities of the former Yugoslav Shell Oil Corporation. The new com- 
pany, with a capital of 5 million dinars, was organized in March MM2. 

All of the directors of the company are Germans, among them, 
Dr. Ekhart von Klass, one of the key men in the German natural and 
synthetic-oil industry (Benzin-Vcrband Ruhr, Bochum; Benzol 
Vcrband, Bochum, etc.) and the deputy leader of the Reich Group 
“Oil Industry” (Kraftstoffindustrie). 

Mineraloelraffincrie Smederevo A. G., Belgrade, was established in 
1942 with a capital of 20 million dinars and took over the already 
existing oil refinery of the Sumadia Credit Bank in Smederevo, which 
was later enlarged. The bank received 25 percent of the shares. 
The remaining 75 percent is owned bv Petrol A. G., Belgrade (German 
controlled, see section on Trade), “Appollo” oil refinery, Bratislava, 
Slovakia, on which A. G. Dynamit Nobel, Bratislava, and thus the 
I. G. Farbcn is interested. That I. G. Farben is interested in the 
Smederevo oil refinery is shown also by the presence on its board of 
directors of Dragan Tomljcnovich, for many years the chief I. G. 
Farben representative in Yugoslavia. 

CHEMICALS 

“Zorka” chemische Industrie, A. G., Belgrade, had a capital of 
15 million dinars until 1939 when it was increased to 25 million. 
Zorka is the most important Yugoslav chemical enterprise, having an 
annual capacity of about 100,000 tons of superphosphate and 30.000 
tons of copper sulphate, among other products. The company 
* owned first a chemical factory in Subotica (taken over at the end of 
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1941 by the “Hungaria” A. G., Budapest). In 1937, it built a large 
chemical factory in Sabac, Serbia, where in 1938 the Trepca Mines 
began the construction of its zinc smelter (Topionica Cinka A. G.), 
so that the Zorka may utilize pyrites and other byproducts of this 
smelter. 

The majority of Zorka shares is in the hands of the important 
Czech chemical combine, Verein fur chcmische und metallurgische 
Prod uk tion (Aussiger Verein), Prague-Aussig, which for decades has 
been in close contact with the Belgian Solvay combine (in which 
reportedly Hermann Goring Werke now has an interest) and seems to 
have escaped ownership control by the Germans. Of course, it had 
for years a number of cartel agreements for various products with 
the I. G. Farben. From the composition of the board of directors 
since 1941 it would appear that Zorka is now in close contact with the 
Deutsche Solvay Werke A. G., the German potash producers, and 
the Belgrade Bankverein, although it is maintained that the large 
majority of the stock is still in the Czech hands. 

Zorka was a leading member in almost all Yugoslav cartels for 
chemical products and was thus bound through cartel agreements to 
Czech, German, and Hungarian firms. 

The chairman of the Board of Directors of the Zorka is Dr. Bern- 
hard Adolf, now chairman of the Aussiger Verein, and vice chairman 
Dr. Adolf von Clemm, of the Deutsche Solvav Werke A. G., Bern- 
burg, and of the German potash syndicate. Zorka had at the same 
time some other interests in Yugoslavia, e. £., in “Danica” A. G.. for 
the production of artificial fertilizers in Koprivaica, Crotia, which 
was put out of work in 1937. The “Jugokolor” A. G., in Belgrade is 
a trading company for chemicals and metal products serving Zorka.* 

Odol Compagnic A. G., Belgrade, producing tooth paste and mouth 
water, increased its capital from 1 million dinars to 3.5 million dinars 
at the beginning of March 1941 and to 5 million dinars at tho end of 
the same month. It belongs to the concern: Lingner-Werke A. G., 
Dresden. It has probably changed over during the war to the pro- 
duction of war materials. * 

Reichhold, Flugger & Bocking A. G., Belgrade, a subsidiary of the 
Viennese linn of the same name, was established in 1930 and increased 
its capital in June 1942 from 1.2 to 3 million dinars. In its factory 
in the neighborhood of Belgrade it produces paints and varnishes. 

* The A usurer Verein owns 18 percent of the shnre capital in the Croatian state-controlled company* 
Chcmische Fnhrikcn A. O., Zarn-b. which plans to build proper facilities and supply the same product* 
to Croat in as Zorka supplies to Serbia. 
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GERMAN PENETRATION OF CORPORATE HOLDINGS IN 

CROATIA 

Creation of Puppet Government and Economic Exploitation 

INTRODUCTION 

German economic penetration and exploitation of Croatia is con- 
siderably less open than that of Serbia. This is due primarily to the 
fact that Croatia i9 considered one of the satellite states where German 
control and pressure is exercised indirectly. There is, oiliciullv, no 
German army of occupation in Croatia, and thus no German military 
government. 

From the establishment of the “independent” state of Croatia (see 
map) to the time of the Italian collapse, Croatia was officially bound 
more to Italy than to Germany. Croatia is a member of tin* Axis 
and had several economic accords with Germany, but it was considered 
as being more within the Italian sphere of influence. Croatia had 
special political treaties with Italy guaranteeing her borders and 
Italian military support. In fact, in the southwestern parts of the 
official Croatian territory (excluding Italian annexed parts of Dal- 
matia), Italian troops were stationed “for reasons of military security,” 
and in that region there was in operation some sort of Italian military 
government. 

From the beginning there wore two groups among the politicians 
in Croatia, those that leaned toward Italy and those that leaned toward 
Germany. As Italy’s political and military powers waned, the former 
took more and more to the German camp, and when the Italian collapse 
came, the complete change-over of the former group was accomplished. 

It should be stressed, however, that even if Germany was not offi- 
cially in control of Croatia between April 1941 and September 1943, 
and even if it is not officially in control now, it. was Germany and 
German military power and police that kept and are now keeping 
the Croatian Quisling regime in power. It was the German Minister 
in Croatia, Siegfried Kaschc (a S. A. Leader), who lias been and is 
now wielding the real power in Croatia. 1 In order to keep tin* Cstashi 
regime going and to protect its flank against the Partisans of Yugo- 
slavia, Germany was forced to station a greater number of troops in 
Croatia. 2 Moreover, Germany had to supply arms for all the Croatian 
troops. (Ustashi Party militia and military.) 

ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION 

Italy had coordinated and exploited the industry and economy of 
those Yugoslav regions along the Adriatic (Dalmatia) and in the 
Provincia di Lubiana that were annexed, as well as the few enterprises 

• Of course, Croatia la militarily under the authority of the C.erman .V Hilary Command Southeast. 

* The Cstashi Party is the Croatian Fascist croup c*niprMn«r the present pnpi-et resilin' in Croatia under 
Dr. Ante Pavelich. As Fascist parties in other countries it has its own party arm>- the C>ta.<his. The 
nucleus of the party was established in 19:i2 by the Croatian extremists in exile in Italy and Humrary and 
financed by these states. In its ultranarionali>tic as|erts. the I stuslu Parly represents, however, the 
continuation of certain political rtou| s of lout; standing in Croatia. 
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in Montenegro. The chief industrial contributions of Dalmatia wore 
cement, chemical fertilizers, bauxite, aluminum, and canned fish; 
timbor was obtained in Slovenia and Montenegro. Part of this indus- 
try, especially cement and canned fish, was Italian controlled even 
boforo tho war. Under the Italian rule, most of these industries were, 
reportedly, managed by the state-owned Istituto Reconstruzione 
Industriale (IRI). It is not known what happened to the property 
rights in industry in tho regions Italy had annexed and which reverted 
to Croatia upon the Italian collapse or became parts of the German- 
administered Adriatic Coastal Operational Zone. 

In the formerly Italian annexed and occupied Croatian regions, the 
most important resources for the enemy war economy were bauxite 
and aluminum, which were chiefly exploited for the account of 
Germany. Most of the firms which owned the mines were registered 
in Zagreb and were, or became, German owned or operated. 

The main economic resources of Croatia are located outside of the 
regions that were, up to September 1943, under Italian control. Those 
included food production, timber, and industry. Because Germany, 
unlike Italy, was in a position during the past years to supply Croatia 
with such essential materials as machinery, fuel, chemicals, and other 
industrial goods, and because Germany had a strong advance start in 
the infiltration of tho Croatian economy through taking over of 
Austrian and Czechoslovakian firms and through the acquisition of 
many Western European investments in Yugoslavia, Germany as- 
sumed a dominant position in Croatian economic life. Moreover, 
there is a strong and well -organized German minority in Croatia which 
largely controls the most productive agricultural regions in the north- 
eastern parts of the country, and serves the German cause economically 
and politically. 

Compared with Serbia (including Banat), Croatia contributed rela- 
tively little in terms of raw materials and foods vital to the German 
war economy. With the exception of bauxite, Croatia does not pro- 
duce any nonferrous metals worth mentioning. Production of oil, 
even if considerably increased, could hardly exceed domestic con- 
sumption. Coal production, especially since September 1943, was 
perhaps not capable of covering domestic requirements for either 
transportation or metallurgy. There may have been some contribu- 
tion in iron and steel, but this was not of importance for the German 
war economy. However, there may have been a considerable surplus 
of iron ore available, as well os large surplus supplies of lumber. The 
industrial contribution of Croatia to Germany has been small. It 
included cement, boards for prefabricated houses, tanning extracts, 
soda ash, caustic soda, and some ferro-alloys. 

As to agricultural products, Croatia was able to contribute con- 
siderable amounts of fruits, oilseeds, and plant fibers, and some meat, 
lard, and hides. The production of oilseeds and fibers was increased 
under German stimulation, especially in regions inhabitated by the 
German minority. German troops in Croatia, of course, endeavored 
to live as much off the country as possible; their maintenance is esti- 
mated to cost the Croat Government about 2 billion kunas a month. 
The burden of the protection costs on the Croat economy is reportedly 
crushing, especially since it is borne by only a part of the Croatian 
territory. 
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Croatia is not only considerably poorer than Serbia in militarily 
important natural resources, but guerrilla operations and sabotage of 
plants and communications in her territory have been of such pro- 
portions, intensity, and geographic spread, that the existing resources 
could be only partly utilized. The conclusion seems to be warranted 
that Croatia, apart from its contribution in labor and fighting man- 
power, has not been as much of an economic asset to Germany as 
other southeastern European countries. 

CHANGES IN CORPORATE STRUCTURE OF CROATIA AND THE GERMAN 

PART THEREIN 

The two basic tenets of the Ustashi Government with respect to 
the country’s economic activity at the inception of the “independent” 
state of Croatia were, first, to remove non-Aryan, Serbian, and other 
non-Axis influence; and. second, to increase the industrial self-suffi- 
ciency of the country by developing new industrial enterprises in 
selected fields. In respect to the second task, a great deal of planning 
and propaganda has been carried on, but, because of lack of capital, 
engineering and labor skill, and raw materials, and political insecurity, 
little has been accomplished. 

The achievement of the first task was easier inasmuch as a Fascist 
regime, disregarding all principles of decencv and equity, can con- 
fiscate and transfer property with an appalling ease. Among the 
basic decrees with respect to nationalization of property of persons 
considered inimical to the new state, was that of May 2, 1041, estab- 
lishing the Office for Economic Restoration. The^ decree, with 
retroactive force, on nationalization of Jewish property was published 
October 30, 1942, and the decree on nationalization of financial insti- 
tutions under control of persons inimical to the new state was pub- 
lished on July 8, 1941 (appendix D). 

Paragraph (b) of article 2 of the decree of May 2, 1941, gives to 
the Office of Economic Restoration, by implication, sweeping author- 
ity in the field of property relations: 

The duties of the office shall be — 

(b) To take charge of all business enterprises if the owner 
or the responsible executive organ is of unknown domicile, or 
if he has departed from his place of residence for an indefinite 
period and has not given proper instructions for the continued 
operation of the business. 

This paragraph gave the state the right to all property belonging 
to proscribed peoples, especially Jews and Serbs, who lied the reign of 
terror that ensued upon the establishment of the Ustashi Government 
in Croatia. In addition, the decrees empowered the state to take 
charge also of almost all property owned by Allied nationals. On 
the basis of Jewish decrees some neutral — that is, Swiss — property w as 
also nationalized. Through this property nationalization, the Croat 
state became, through its administrative agencies, banks, and holding 
companies, the most important banker, mine owner, industrialist, and 
trader in the country. Some of the nationalized properties were 
later sold to individuals favored by the Ustashi Government. 

Considering the absolute military, political, and economic depend- 
ence of the Ustashi Government on Germany, all the property of 
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the Croat state may be regarded as completely at the disposal of the 
Germans, although there are no known formal .agreements to that 
effect. Actually, the economic legislation and administration of 
Croatia is geared to serve the needs of the German war machine. 3 

Germany may have acquired some of the property marked for 
nationalization in Croatia, but the important German holdings in 
Croatia are in several big banks and, through them, in a considerable 
number of selected industrial and mining enterprises. Germany also 
controls a sizeable part of the Croatian insurance business and the 
bulk of the Croatian foreign trade, through German companies or 
jointly with Croatian Government enterprises. 

Industries Contributing to the German War Economy 

IRON AND STEEL 

The Kroatische Berg- und Hiittenw erke A. G., Sarajevo, formerly 
known as the Yugoslav Steel Corporation, was organized in 1938 by 
combining several state-owned coal mines, iron ore mines, pig-iron 
plants, and steel mills (Vares and Zenica). The capital of this com- 

g any in 1938 was 600 million dinars, of which the State Mortgage 
ank owned 200 million. In 1941 the capital w-as increased to 700 
million dinars. As the facilities of this company are located in Bosnia, 
the territory of the “independent” state of Croatia, the Croat state 
inherited the company. It is managed by a board of directors under 
the direction and supervision of the Ministry of Forests and Mines. 

The modernization of the steel-producing facilities in Zenica was 
carried out by several German firms under the leadership of Krupp, 
and the plant started to operate August 1, 1937. Thus, although 
Krupp has no property interest in the above company, this German 
combine might indirectly control the production and the utilization 
of its facilities. Since there is no shortage of steel in Germany, the 
plant may not be of particular importance to the Germans. The 
small pig-iron- and cast-iron-producing facilities of the Varcser Eisen- 
industrie A. G. arc leased to the above state-owned company. 

The fact that the labor management is in the hands of the Organiza- 
tion Todt indicates that the Germans have a hand in Bosnian steel 
and coal production. 

AIRCRAFT 

Four of the pre-war Yugoslav airplane plants were located on Croat 
territory, all in Zemun across the Sava River from Belgrade. The 
Erste serbische Flugzeugfabrik Z. S. Rogozarski A. G., capital 6 
million dinars, engaged in assembly and repair of airplanes. The 
“Iknrus” A. G., with a capital of 5 million kunas was, up to 1941, 
owned by various private interests in Servia and may have been 
partly owned by the Yugoslav state. The company designed, pro- 
duced, and assembled planes. The Flugzeugmotoren-Gesellschaft 
Hispano-Suiza A. G., capital 3.5 million kunas, was controlled by the 

* A special tool of German pressure In Croatia has boon the well-organ irod and powerful German minority. 
This minority larerly controls the m »st fertile aericulfural recions of the Croatian state, namely Savonia 
and Srijem. Although it numbers only about 2.-S |*crccnt of the total population of Croatia, it has. report- 
edly. supplied the Cr«>at Government food monopolies with 40 to SO percent of all food delivered to them 
in UM2and IW3. One of the minority leaders. Dr. Stefan Kraft, is the director of the Food Supply Agency 
in the Ministry of Economics. As food was the basic problem of the Croat State, the Germans thus had a 
powerful means of pressure in the control ol the most im|>ortanl internal food supplies. 
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Societe Francaise Hispano-Suiza. The Flugzeugfabrik “Zmaj” A. G., 
capital 8 million kunas, was owned by Belgrade private interests 
According to reports, all these facilities have been pooled and put 
at the disposal of the Germans for the repair of Messerechmitt planes 
and possibly also for the production of parts. The plants are re- 

E ortedly managed by the Wiener Neustadter Flugzeugfabrik A. G., 
ut there is no definite information on the ownership relations. 

In addition to these Zcmun factories, a new airplane plant, the 
Kroatische Metallfabriks-A. G., was established in Zagreb in 1943, 
reportedly for the production of aircraft engines. It is, however, 
more probable that the factory engages in airframe assembly and 
repairs. No data are available on the ownership of this factory, but 
it is probable that the Croat State is at least a part owner. 


MACHINERY 

Waggon, Maschinen — und Bruckenbau A. G., Brod on Sava, is 
the most important rolling stock, steel construction, and now possibly 
armaments plant in Croatia. It is owned by the Spark assa des 
Unabhangigen Staates Kroatien and thus its facilities aro at the 
disposal of Germany. Tho capital of the company was increased 
at the beginning of 1944 from 55 to 100 million kunas. The Germans 
directly, or one of the German-controlled banks in Zagreb, may have 
acquired a part interest in the plant. 

Thcro are two Croatian machinery factories, controlled indirectly 
but through ownership rights by tho Germans. The Osijeker Eisen- 
giesserei und Maschinenfabrik A. G., Osijek, capital 5 million kunas, 
is owned by the Kroatische Landesbank, Zagreb, and thus indirectly 
by the Dresdner Bank. The factory produces a number of types of 
simple machines, such as agricultural machinery, flour-mill machinery, 
radiators, ovens, and since 1935, producer-gas generators. “Titan” 
A. G., Kxainische Eisen- und Schlossorwaronfabrik und Giessorei, 
Zagreb, capital 3 million kunas, has an iron products factroy at Stein, 
Slovenia. It also belongs to the Kroatische Landesbank, and thus 
to the Dresdner Bank. This factory is located in territory annexed 
by Germany and the ownership may have been transferred from the 
Kroatische Landesbank to the Landerbank or some other concern 
in Austria. 

PETROLEUM 

Prior to the war, Yugoslavia’s oil production was negligible. On 
the average about 160,000 tons of petroleum products were imported 
annually, mostly by way of the Danube from Roumania, and about 
70 percent was in the form of crude oil. Refining and distribution of 
oil was carried on by the Yugoslav Shell Oil Corporation (capital 100 
million dinars, refinery at Caprag) and the Yugoslav Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. (capital 175 million dinars, refinery at Brod on Sava). 
Both companies maintained storage facilities in several cities and 
harbors. The marketing of petroleum products was regulated by a 
cartel agreement. The two companies had a special cartel arrange- 
ment with a third very small petroleum corporation, “Ipoil.” 

The Shell company is now managed by a German, and one of the 
members of its board of directors is Eckhardt von Ed ass, (a keyman 
74241 — 45 — pt. 
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in the German oil industry), who is also in the Serbian Shell A. G. 
The Standard-Vacuum company is now managed by an all-Croat 
board of directors. Since the monopoly of import, export, and sale of 
petroleum products is in the hands of the “Paklina” Privilegierte 
Petroleum A. G., a Government-controlled corporation (60 percent of 
capital of 5 million kunas), it may be presumed that the chief function 
of the two former companies is to supply technical facilities. This is 
suggested also by the fact that the board of directors of the Paklina 
A. G. includes directors of both tho above companies. 

There has been considerable prospecting for oil and natural gas in 
Croatia in recent years. Some domestic CTOups, and especially the 
German Gewerkschaft “Elwerath” — Erdolwcrke, Hanover, are also 
engaged in the oil industry. The production of crude oil in Croatia 
was estimated at about 50,000 metric tons in 1943. 

Of the domestic companies, the most important is the “Uljanik” 
A. G., with a capital of 15 million kunas. It is completely controlled 
by the First Croat Savings Bank. The Gewerkschaft “Elwerath” 
(one of the participants in the Kontinentale Ocl A. G.) through its 
subsidiary Petrolej A. G., capital 25 million kunas, has several con- 
cessions and has contributed most to the increase of production in the 
past three years. 4 The Kroatische Oel und Gas A. G., established in 
1942 with a capital of 1 million kunas, is partly owned by the oil- 
drilling firm of Rautenkranz of Celle, Hanover. The Rutgerswerko 
A. G., Berlin, has a part interest in the natural gas-producing com- 
pany Methan A. G. (capital 3 million kunas), which works in close 
cooperation with the Uljanik and of which tho majority of stock is 
also owned by tho First Croat Savings Bank. 

CHEMICALS 

A. G. fur Explosiv und chemische Erzeugnisse, Zagreb, capital 4 
million kunas, produces explosives and other chemicals and is con- 
trolled by the A. G. Dynamit Nobel, Bratislava, a subsidiary of the 
I. G. Farben. Lack- und Olindustrie A. G., Zagreb, capital 9 million 
kunas, produces varnish, lacquer, and dyes at its plant m Zagreb, and 
is owned by the Firet Croat Savings Bank and the I. G. Farben. 

Bosnische Elcctricitats-A. G., Jajce, Bosnia, owns a power plant in 
Jajcc and produces chlorine, chlorine derivatives, fertilizers, and 
ferrosilicon. The company, whose capital was increased in 1943 
from 13.5 million kunas to 35 million kunas, is owned by the A. G. 
Dynamit Nobel, Bratislava and the I. G. Farben. As its plant is 
located in the territory controlled until recently by the Jugoslav 
National Army of Liberation, it is improbable that it is still working. 

The Solvay A. G., Lukavac, near Tuzla, is another heavy chemicals 
factory located in Bosnia. Prior to the war, its capital of 80 million 
dinars was in the hands of the Belgian Solvay, the Aussiger Verein, 
and the Yugoslav Union Bank. The company produces caustic soda, 
soda ash, calcium chloride, and other products. The Belgian Solvay 
is reported to be controlled by the Hermann Goring Werke. The 
Lukavac plant is also in a region where guerrilla warfare was intense 
and it is probable that its facilities have been damaged. 

• The rtistinc concessions of the Oewerkschaft "Elwerath” In Croatia and several other countries were 
expressly recognized in the charter of the Kontinentale Oel A. (i., which was set up to control petroleum re- 
sources in the conquered and satellite countries. 
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The “Behring” Institut A. G., Zagreb, has a plant in Zagreb for the 
production of sera, vaccines, and various pharmaceutical products. 
Capital of the company is three million kunas and a part interest is 
owned by I. G. Farben, whose patents the plant uses. “Chromos” 
A. G. Fabrik graphischer Farben, Zagreb, owns a plant near Zagreb 
and another in Zemun. It produces printing ink, varnish, and lacquer. 
The capital of the firm is 10 million kunas, and is partly owned by 
German firms. It serves also as a general trading agent for several 
German firms. 

Georg Scbicht A. G., Osijek, is the most important Yugoslav pro- 
ducer of soap, toilet articles, and glycerin. Tne capital of the com- 
pany amounts to 50 million kunas. A portion of the stock of this 
company was formerly in the hands of the Serbian Bank in Zagreb 
which in 1941 came under Government control. Foreign groups in- 
terested in the firm included Schicht, Aussiz, Czechoslovakia, and 
especially the British Lever interests. As Schicht, Aussig, was for- 
merly connected with the Deutsche Jurgens Werke, Hamburg, it can 
be assumed that the Croat firm is now controlled by the Germans. 

A small chemical plant “Danica” A. G. at Koprivnica, had facili- 
ties for the production of chemical fertilizers and sulphuric acid. Pro- 
duction was stopped in 1937 as a result of a cartel arrangement with 
Zorka A. G., but according to some reports work has been resumed 
since the creation of the Croat State. 

Chemischc Fabriken A. G., Zaereb, was established in 1942 with 
the backing of the Croat State, domestic private interests, and the 
Aussiger Verein, of which the reported participation amounts to 48 

E ercent. The company's capital is 50 million kunas and its plan is to 
uild sufficient capacity to cover the Croatian needs of copper sul- 
phate, sulphuric acid, superphosphate and other fertilizers. There is 
no information as to how far the proposed work of the company has 
progressed. This company may have taken over the facilities of 
Danica A. G. 

An important Croat contribution to Germany is in the form of 
tanning extracts of which there is a shortage in Germany. The 
amount supplied is perhaps 10,000 to 15,000 metric tons. Three 
chief companies 6 are engaged in that work — the Nasicer Tannin- 
fabrik una Dampfsage A. G.; the Gcrbcxtraktwcrkc A. G., Sisak, 
capital 10 million kunas, and the S. II. Gutmann A. G. Prior to the 
war, these companies had a sales cartel agreement and maintained a 
special sales company Tannin A. G. in Zagreb. The majority of shares 
of all these companies is now in the hands of the Croat Government 
and thus only indirectly under German control. 

The Croat State has set up a company for the production of cellu- 
lose, the Zellulose A. G., with a proposed share capital of 750 million 
kunas. 

Before the war there was a cellulose plant in Yugoslavia situated in 
Drvar, Bosnia, and belonging to the Government lumber companv, 
Sipad. Its annual production was about 8,000 metric tons. Shortly 
before the war, plans were drawn up for the establishment of two 
additional plants, one in Bosnia and the other in Gorski Kotar, 
Croatia, probably with French capital, but the war made execution 

» Another important Yugoslav producer of tanning extracts Is Ynco-Tannln A. O., which owned a plant 
in 8evnlca, now German-annexed part of Slovenia. It was French owned hut is now Germanized. Ac- 
cording to one report, this plant has been dismantled and the machinery shipped to Germany. 
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of these plans impossible. It may well be that the plans of Zellulose 
A. G.. will also not be carried out for a long time. The most impor- 
tant lumber producing regions of Croatia are now under Partisan 
control. 

Appendix F 

Important German trading firms operating in Croatia 


Name 

Year 

of es- 
tablish- 
ment 

Share 
capital In 
kunas 

“Asphalt-Beton" A. 0 

1039 

en 

“Montan” Handels A. O 

Montan Syndikat A. 0 

1942 



500.000 

750.000 

“8eona” Kohlonbergwerks 

1040 

2,000,000 

A. G. 



“Alai” Industrie A. O 


2,000.000 

Gebr. Bbhler A Co. A. O ' 

1041 

2,000.000 

“F.mbcag" Handels-Industrle 

1041 

3,000,000 

A. G. 



Ferro Wolff A. G 

1041 

500,000 

“Obnova” A. O ■ 

Industrie-und Handels A. 0...' 

1041 

1028 

30. 000.000 

Kroatlscho Scboellcr-Bleck- 

1,500,000 

mann A. O. 



Mannesman nrbhrvn-und Elsen 

1042 

12,000,000 

A. G. 



Kontinentale A. G. (Or Elsen- 

1037 

1,000,000 

bandel. 



National Register Kassen A. 0. 

1030 

1.000.000 

OborhOtten Silesia Stahl A. 0.. 

1043 

730,000 

“Olympia” BOromaschinen 

1041 

1,000,000 

A.O. 



Kroatlscho Kl&ckncr-Hum- 

1023 

8.000,000 

boldt*l)eutz. 



Anilokemika A. 0. fQr tech- 

1023 

2,000,000 

nischchomitiche Industrie. 



Odd A. O 

1041 


Plra A. 0 

1923 

1,200,000 

Julius Meinl A. 0 

1020 

10.000.000 

“Transmar” Handels A. O 

1041 

2,000.000 

A. E. G. Kroatlscbe Elektrtd- 

1022 

1,000,000 

tAta A. 0. 



Kroatlscho Siomcns A.O 

1021 

*"L ..LJ 

“Elln” A. G. fOr elcktriscbe 


3, 500,000 

Industrie. 



Telerad lo A.O 

1041 

16.000.000 

“Ufa" Kroatlscho Film A. O... 

1042 

2.000,000 

Continental— Caoutchouc 

1024 

2,000,000 

A. O. 


8erapcrlt A. 0 

A. 0. fUr Industrie, Anbau 

1022 

350.000 


600,000 

und Handel A. 0. “8Udoa- 
tropa.” 



“Timex” A. G 

1040 

1,000,000 

Kroatlscho Schenker A. O 


3, 000,000 

“Intercontinentale” A. O 

1042 

3,000,000 

Internationale Transport A. G. 

1038 

600,000 


Representing— 


Viennese firms 

Hanicl A Cie.. Duisburg. 
Allpine-Montanbetriebe. 


Hermann Goring Works. 
Various German firms... 


do 

Gehr. BOhler & Co. A. O., 
Vienna. 

Maschinenbau-und Bahnbe- 
darf A. O.. Berlin. 

Otto Wolff, Cologne 

Kontropa A. G.. Vienna 

Alpinc-Montanbctriebe-Her- 
mann Goring Works. 
Schoeller Bleckmann Stabl- 
werke A. O., Vienna. 
Manncsmann Wcrke, DUssel- 
dorf. 

Czech steel firms 


National* Krupp Register Ka»- 
sen G. m. h. H., Berlin. 
OberliUtten Silesia Stahl 


A. E. O., Berlin. 


KlOckner-Humboldt-Deuts, 

Cologne. 

I. O. Far ben 


Llngner-Werke. Dresden 

I. O. Farben, Mauser Werke. 

Julius Meinl A. O.. Vienna... 
Gesellschaft (Or Auasenhan- 
del, Vienna. 

A. E. O.. Berlin 


Siemens A. O., Berlin. 
"Elin” A. Q., VI 


Oerman radio firms 

••Ufa” Film. Berlin 

Continental Qummi Werke, 
Hannover. 

Semperit Werke, Vienna 

8Udoetropa A. O., Berlin 


Hellmuth Carrouz & Cle„ 
Hamburg. 

Schenker Co., A. O., Berlin.. 

German controlled 

do 


Product 


Building material. 

Coal, fertilizers. 

Machinery, iron, 
and steel. 

Metals. 

Coal, minerals. 

Tools. 

Iron and steel, 
metals, coal. 

Metals, rolling 
stock. 

Metals, machinery. 

Scrap. 

Iron and steel. 

Do. 

Tubes, Iron and 
steel. 

Iron and steel. 

Office machines. 

Iron and steel ma- 
chinery. 

Office machine*. 

Machinery, mo- 
tors, armament*. 

Chemicals. 

Pharmaceuticals. 

Explosive*, arma- 
ments. 

Coffee and food. 

General trading. 


Electrical 

anoss. 

Do. 

Da 


appll- 


Radio equipment. 
Moving plotures. 
Rubber products. 

Do. 

Agricultural prod- 
uct*. 

General trading. 

Transportation. 

Da 

Do. 
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AXIS PENETRATION OF EUROPEAN INSURANCE 

Effect and Technique of Axis Insurance Penetration 

German and Italian companies now virtually monopolize the field 
of insurance in Europe. By replacing British and other companies 
in the reinsurance field ana extending their own previously strong 
position, the Axis reinsurance companies have integrated the whole 
insurance structure of the continent into a powerful instrument of 
economic control. 

Through dominance of reinsurance, Axis companies, closely allied 
with their Governments, are able to — 

1. Take the cream of the insurance business in occupied coun- 
tries leaving the inferior risks to the domestic companies. 

2. Double and triple the profits of some Axis companies. 

3. Control the investment and management policies of insur- 
ance companies in the occupied areas which, in turn, exercise a 
large measure of control upon financial affairs and industrial 
enterprises. 

Resting as it does upon contract rather than property, this chain 
of control will be exceedingly difficult to untangle in the post-war 
period. In breaking the Axis hold upon the European insurance 
business, great foresight will be required if the positive results of 
integration are to be preserved: the greatly increased financial sta- 
bility of the insurance structure and the elimination of its outstanding 
pre-war disadvantage — the narrow national basis of many companies. 

The nature of insurance operations requires very different tech- 
niques of penetration or exploitation than those employed in other 
economic sectors. After the initial seizure of British interests and 
transfer to themselves of domestic companies, the German and 
Italian companies now in control do not depart radically from con- 
servative insurance practices. It is fundamental that the capacity to 
absorb risks is dependent on the spread of the risks in space and in 
time. In this sense Europe as a whole is a more favorable field for 
insurance than the previous narrow national areas. 

The process of penetration appears conservative and slow; it is 
guided dv business principles and is hesitant to take undue risks. 
There is little overt interference by other official or military elements. 

This very conservatism in method tends to disguise the enormous 
efficacy of an insurance monopoly as an instrument of economic 
power. The power exerted may be exercised through apparent inac- 
tion as easily as through positive acts — a refusal or agreement to rein- 
sure equally condition a business situation. Fire and casualty rates 
are among the basic conditions of economic life; the power to control 
them carries the power to favor or penalize any business or area. The 
effects of this power are never conspicuous and, in fact, are seldom 
visible. 
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The technique of penetration is characterized by the following 
features, in addition to the conservatism already mentioned: 

1. British insurance interests in the occupied areas are taken over 
completely by the Germans and, to a lesser extent, by the Italians. 

In those cases where the Germans are not sure of the quality of a 
business, arrangements are made for a tentative and exploratory 
association. In a few countries, for example, British agencies con- 
tinue to function under their own liability but have to reinsure with 
Axis companies, which, when they become acquainted with the nature 
of the portfolio and are satisfied with the claims experience, take 
possession of the British business. The dissolution of the remnants 
of the British company follows immediately. 

2. Forced closing of local companies is usual only for racial and 
political reasons. Such cases have arisen in Luxembourg, Alsace, 
Poland. In all Axis controlled areas domestic businesses have been 
coordinated with Axis insurance interests. 

3. Where risks are bad, and the claims ratios unfavorable, as in 
Norway, Denmark, and Greece, German agencies have been distinctly 
reluctant to penetrate. 

4. Collaboration on the part of insurance factors, notably in France, 
has assisted the penetration of Axis insurance companies. 

5. In general, penetration is confined to purely commercial arrange- 
ments except in cases where one or more of the following circumstances 
exist: 

(а) There is a wide infiltration of German and Italian direct 
operating companies which then compete with local offices. 
There has been a marked influx of German agencies into France. 

(б) Coverage of risks in war industries changes from domestic 
to German insurers as a result of the change of control of owner- 
ship. 

(c) Wherever large, profitable, industrial enterprises remain in 
local hands, pressure is exerted by German companies to let them 
participate in the insurance coverage. 

6. As a matter of basic policy the Axis allows only German and 
Italian companies to have a share in international business, restricting 
local companies to local activity. 

7. As British facilities disappear, the movement of reinsurance to 
German and Italian groups is channeled through the “Munich 
controlled “Association for the Coverage of Major Risks,’ 1 a cartel 
embracing all major European reinsurance companies, including the 
neutrals. 

Axis Insurance Operations Prior to the Occupation of 

European Countries 

FOREIGN ACTIVITIES OF AXIS DIRECT INSURANCE COMPANIES THROUGH 

AGENCIES 

Germany’s direct insurance operations in Europe were on a small 
scale until 1940. Not more than a dozen of the more than 6,000 
German licensed insurance carriers were actually functioning abroad; 
another dozen, while concessioned in foreign countries, maintained 
their offices for reasons of prestige or noncommercial expediency. 
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Further reflections of the vanishing influence of German insurance 
operations abroad are to be found in the decreasing number of in- 
surance carriers and the decreasing volume of their transactions: 

Premium income in direct insurance business 


(In million* of reichsmark a] 



Oerman 
com pan lee 

abroad 

Oerman 
companies 
InOermany j 


German 

companies 

abroad 

Oerman 
companies 
in Germany 

1012 . . 

112. 17 
42.70 
30.30 

1.153.70 
1,670.06 
1,706.46 , 

1035 

33.35 

29.60 

28.74 

1.870 56 
1.K39 06 
2.074.44 


1036 

rf"*' 

1 1037.. 


i 


Developments in Italy were not similar to those in Germany; 
although Italy has gradually eliminated foreign companies from the 
direct home insurance business, in foreign countries widespread 
activities were not only maintained, but in the years of the Fascist 
regime were increased. The expansion was chiefly accomplished 
through old established and international organizations, the Assicurazi- 
one Generali and Riunione, Adriatica, both of Trieste, and their 
affiliates. 1 The premium income of these two companies reached a 
total of 1,400,000.000 lira in 1937, of which 450,000,000 lira came 
from direct home business and nearly 1,000,000,000 lira from indirect 
and foreign business. Losses encountered since the rise of Fascism, 
as a result of increasing resentment in France and England, were 
largely compensated for by expansions in the Balkans, Spain, and in 
South America. 

FOREIGN ACTIVITIES OF AXIS INSURANCE COMPANIES THROUGH 

AFFILIATIONS 

For many years the German insurance industry experienced some 
difficulty in its foreign business due to prejudices dating from the 
World War. Before the rise of Hitler, German insurance connections 
abroad, especially in former enemy countries, were often set up with 
non-German partners; after the establishment of the Nazi regime, 
the same practice was extended to neutral countries. (Examples 
are cited in ch. Ill of this report.) 

The Munich Reinsurance Co. used the device of non-German 
partners in order to cloak its direct participation in operating offices, 
and turned over part of its own reinsurance business to Munich- 
controlled reinsurance subsidiaries of which the Union of Zurich, the 
Societe Anonyme de Reassurances of Paris, the Patria of Milan, and 
El Fenix Sud Americano of Buenos Aires are the more important. 
Those subsidiaries abroad, under a native name and appearance, 
serve the German home company in three ways: 

(а) They support the home company in the coverage of major 
risks (diversification). 

(б) They are an effective producing agency for the home 
company. 

(c) They acquire in their own name any business which for 
political or other reasons cannot be acquired in the name of the 
German enterprise. 

• The constantly growing Importance of the two leading Italian concerns on the world market furnishes 
a key for the understanding of the German -Italian collaboration In matters of insurance. 
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The experience which Germany had with these affiliates was not 
uniformly happy. Local competitors were eager to discover German 
origin, and the motives and methods applied oy them in using such 
information were not always above criticism. Blackmail and libel 
actions were not infrequent, particularly in France and Belgium. 

The Italian companies, particularly the leading Italian concerns. 
Assicurazioni Generali and Riunione Adriatica, used affiliations abroad 
more freelv than the Germans. The well-organized Italian insurance 
network all over the world remained unhampered even when sanctions 
were declared against Italy in the Ethiopian conflict. In 1938, due 
to German pressure, Italian affiliations in Austria were restricted, but 
the losses were largely compensated by accrual of new business from 
countries occupied after September 1939. 

REINSURANCE 

The insignificance of the German direct foreign activities before 
1940 is in sharp contrast to the magnitude of their indirect business. 
The financial strength of German reinsurance firms compared to 
foreign competitors is striking. The last peacetime figures (British 
source) show the following income: 

Sterling value at end of 19S8 


(1) Munich Reinsurance Co £15, 557, 063 

(2) Swiss Reinsurance Co. (Zurich) 10, 824, 267 

(3) Koelnische Rueck (Cologne) 2,821,575 

(4) European General (United States of America) 2, 176, 225 

(5) Gerling Konzcrn Rueck (Cologne) 1,846,092 

• (6) Cie Generate Accidents (Paris) - 1, 771, 792 

(7) Frankona Rueck A Co. (Berlin) __ 1, 577, 337 

(8) Employers Reinsurance (United States of America) 1, 471, 268 

(9) Baycrische Rueck (Munich) 1,274,071 

(10) Aachener Rueck (Berlin) 1,239,972 

(11) General Reinsurance (United States of America) 1, 191, 053 

(12) Gerling Konzern Rhcinischc (Cologne) 1, 189, 923 

(13) Skandinavia (Copenhagen) * 1, 183, 098 

(14) Mercantile & General (Ixmdon) 1,034. 180 

(15) Hamburg-Bremer Rueck (Hamburg) 1,024,706 

(16) Christiania General (Oslo) 1,000, 400 

(17) Baltica (Copenhagen) 963,840 

(18) Reinsurance Corporation (London) 943,924 

(19) Fran raise de Reassurances (Paris) 936,043 

(20) Victoria Rueck (Berlin) 920,030 

(21) Universale Rueck (Zurich) (1937) 916,320 

(22) Europaeische Allg. (Zurich) 761,773 

(23) Universeele Reassurantie (Amsterdam) 720,049 

(24) Victory (London) 718,794 

(25) Inter-Ocean (United States of America) -- 665,041 

(26) American Reserve (United States of America) 659, 136 

(27) Rucckvers-Vcrein (Berlin) 642, 157 

(28) American Reinsurance (United States of America) 637, 498 

(29) Magdcburger Rueck (Magdeburg) 622,262 

(30) Prudential of G. B. (United States of America) - 574, 654 

(31) Union Rueck (Zurich) 539,792 

(32) Nordi.sk Reinsurance (Copenhagen) 537,618 

(33) North American Reassurance (United States of America) 522, 922 

(34) General Fire, Paris (United States of America A/C) 505, 403 
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Starting value at end qf 1938 — Continued 


(35) N&tion&le Credit et Reassurances (Paris) £482, 110 

(36) Salamandra (Copenhagen) — _ - 482, 068 

(37) G. K. Duit.-Neoerlnd. (Amsterdam) (1937) 456. 508 

(38) Soc. An. de Reassurances (Paris) - 440. 527 

(39) 1st Bohemian Reinsurance Bank, Prague 435, 477 

(40) Fortuna Rueck (Erfurt) 413,615 

(41) Farmers’ Mutual Reinsurance (United States of America) 411, 846 

(42) Northeastern of Hartford (United States of America) 402, 778 

(43) North Star (United States of America) 484,086 


In this tabulation, German companies lead with 45.9 percent of the 
total reinsurance income; followed by Swiss companies with 20.5 
percent; while the remainder is shared by American, French, Danish, 
and English companies, etc. 

These valuations, which Germany has been able to maintain and 
increase continuously for more than a decade, mean more than the 
maintenance of an outstanding commercial prestige over the whole 
world. Their significance for the German Treasury and war finance 
may best be judged by the fact that in the whole German economic 
system, reinsurance companies alone were since 1931, and still are* 
exempt from the prohibition of export of funds and exchange control. 
This exemption is granted only because the balance of advantage lies 
with the Reich. In other words, due to reinsurance income, the 
balance of insurance payments w’ith foreign countries is favorable, 
although the direct German business alone was then constantly 
unprofitable. 3 The total yearly premium income of the professional 
reinsurance companies in Germany was more than 450,000,000 
reichsmarks in 1939; leading German insurance executives have 
estimated that more than hall of this amount was then collected from 
foreign sources, but exact figures have never been divulged. 

The reasons for this uniaue position of Germany in professional 
reinsurance may be analyzed as follows. 

BUSINESS PRACTICES OF GERMAN REINSURANCE FIRM8 

Centralization . — The German insurance and reinsurance industry is 
highly concentrated and centralized, with the Munich Reinsurance 

* The freedom of German reinsurance from exchange control hanier* has bren reconfirmed as late as July 
1942 In the circulars of the Oerman Exchange Control O flier of July 3 and 14. 

* Balance* of Germany’s foreign Insurance business fin millions of reichsmarks): 
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Co. holding indisputable leadership. 4 Practically all German insur- 
ance and reinsurance concerns reinsure or retrocede part of their risks 
to the Munich. 5 For all practical purposes German reinsurance caD, 
therefore, be identified with the Munich, particularly since the 
Munich manages the insurance cartel for the coverage of major risks 
throughout Europe. (See ch. IV.) 

It is upon the combined insurance power of these concerns that the 
Munich Reinsurance Co. rests. British professional reinsurance 
never acquired such wholehearted support from its domestic market, 
and there are in England no such intimate associations between 
direct insurance and reinsurance as exist between the Munich and the 
Allianz. 

Attraction for foreign clients . — Upon this domestic foundation the 
foreign power of the Munich has been built up. Thanks to 60 years 
of experience, specialization, and unrivalled retrocession facilities, the 
Munich has been able to offer abroad a reinsurance mechanism which 
in its variety, adaptability, and attractiveness has met little competi- 
tion. 

Compared with Allied business practices, German treaty conditions 
are often not conservative, but flexible and daring. The pattern upon 
which German reinsurance has operated abroad for years is less con- 
cerned with immediate profits than with the building up of long-term 
ties between reinsurer and reinsured. Until they become profitable, 
newly created insurance offices arc nourished and pulled through 
periods of difficulty by the reinsurer. The reinsurer pays the cost of 
acquisition, commissions, and management of the reinsuring office 
ana provides for the deposits required under state legislation. 

Information system . — The German reinsurance offices put at the 
disposal of their clients a unique information and card-indexing system 
covering the substantial risks of the whole world. This index is 
continuously enlarged and kept up to date by direct companies. It 
often permits the insurance of so-called uninsurable risks; it is paralled 
by Lloyd’s in the limited field of marine insurance. It has become an 
accepted practice for direct companies to seek information from 
Berlin or Munich on the insurability of certain risks, even those situ- 
ated in the company’s own country. Munich offices are also equipped 
for the partial or total administration of the operating machinery of 
their reinsured clients (interlocking enterprises). 

1 Premium income of German reinsurance companies os shown In their 1940 balances (In millions of 
reichsmarks): 


Anchencr Rticck 17.78 

Bayerische Rueck 31.71 

Koelner Lloyd 2. 70 

Koelnlsche Rueck 48.56 

Dtsch. Rucckvers. Oes 10. 52 

Dlsrh. Vers. O.. Brem 1.95 

Lelpzigcr Allpemelne 4.00 

Maedeburser Rueck R.47 

Presdner Rueck 47 

Risen und Stahl 8. 70 

Fort n na Rueck 6. fiO 

Mucnchener Rueck (Munich Rein- 
surance Co.) 210. 14 

Rueck vers. Colonin 3.31 

Frnnkona Rueck 39. 14 

Gerllng-K.. Rhein 12.34 

Rueck vers. Vereinlgg 10.29 

Silesia 1.08 

Gerlinc-K. Rueck 22 43 

Oladbachcr Rueck 1.44 

Hamburg-Brem. Rueck 13.33 

Stettlner Rueck 1.64 

Victoria 11.75 


* The Oerllng concern, Is a self-sufficient Independent group and reinsures with other German oompanlea 
only on a limited scale. It has its own reinsurance concerns In Germany and abroad. 

Robert Gerline. who Inaugurated the Gerllne "Isolationist" system, and after his death the present 
Gerline leader, Walter Forstreuter. have always been considered stubborn outsiders. Because they have 
become successful they have been severely criticized and attacked. These hostilities continue to exist and 
are reflected in the German Insurance press up to the present day. As the Gerline opponents have tho 
upper hand in Nazi officialdom, the Oerllnc concern seems to have been discriminated against in tho dis- 
tribution of the business allotted to German companies from occupied areas. 
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Social approach. — To the clever initiative of the German companies 
must be added the personal activities of their managers and agents 
who mix a social ana a business approach.* 7 

Instead of relying on indirect communication the Munich managers 
and their employees have never hesitated to visit distant countries for 
the purpose of establishing representatives and creating good will by 
trying to please and to adjust themselves to foreign customs and 
ideas. 

“We have been able to become the biggest reinsurance enterpiiso 
in the world/ 1 said the chief executive of the Munich in 1937, “because 
the development of the individual insurance company does not, as in 
marketing goods, depend upon the peculiar nature and quality of the 
product, but on the solidarity of the management, the creation of the 
necessary sphere of confidence, and on organization, that is, on im- 
ponderables, which are dependent first and foremost on the tradition 
of the company and on the personality of its managers.” 

Research facilities . — It is common knowledge that the Axis reinsur- 
ance companies, supported by their governments, ably seconded their 
business interests by offering research facilities to clients and foreign 
insurance departments, thus supplying them with materials which 
they could not obtain elsewhere. They supply them with publica- 
tions, statistics, organization of insurance congresses, and appoint 
delegates to anniversaries, give advice to foreign insurance officials in 
their own country, and finally give foreign insurance people in Ger- 

• Hero Is one example of the clever combination of Natl propaganda. business advertisement, and social 
goodwill. On July 17, 1037, Hitler Inaugurated the House of tier man Art in Munich. The Munich Rein- 
surance Co. took this opportunity to invite the leading insurance executives from all over flic world to a 
good-will insurance conference held in the offices of the Munich. Dr. Kurt Schmitt. Reich Minister of 
Economics under Hiller and president of the Munich, addressed the audience. Over :«■» insurance leaden 
from 27 countries accepted the invitation to the meet me. had scats of honor for the Hiller speech, and were t ho 
guests of the Munich for a full week. The international insurance pre« paid tribute to the Munich Insur- 
ance Co. for this "special contribution to international fellowship among insurers and reinsurers." 

1 The personal background of the present Munich leader* I* a* follows: 

Dr. Kurt Schmitt, president of the Munich is known us an out*|i»kcn capitalist: be worked eloselv with 
Schacht and it is commonly believed that Schmitt endorsed the sonic general attitude towmds mm-isui us 
8chncht; namely, that though they were not entirely happy about its extremist features, they agreed with its 
antibolshovik course and were confident that by gelling inside they could give direction to the Nun move- 
ment and Its id oology. 

Dr. Schmitt is also the head of the mightiest direct operating insurance organisation in Oormany. the 
Allianz concern. As such he enjoys an unexcelled reputation in internal ional insurance. His work ill the 
Munich, which is a purely reinsurance concern, is mainly devoted to domestic business; in the international 
field, he gives full authority to Dr. Alzheimer. 

Among the board members. Dr. Alois Alzheimer is the youngest, and has the shortest servin' record. 
Since 1033 be has traveled abroad extensively and is known for his cleverness in negotiations. H»- is Hie invis- 
ible wirepuller of the international devices used by the Munich. Alzheimer po\*esM*s not only an astonish- 
ing professional ability and adaptability to forcicn conditions, hut is also relatively secure from Gestapo 
•upervision abroad because of his supposed party mcmltcrsliip can I No. S. \\ lien abroad. Alzheimer never 

K V8 the fervent Nazi but tactfully overlooks "non-aryan." Socialist, and other "bund imps" of his for- ien 
Iness partners whenever the latter arc useful to the Munich. For example, against the protest of his 
French Fascist reinsurance partners, Alzheimer ap|>omted in 10:i7 an outs|Nikcn Socialist and personal 
friend of Prime Minister Blum, Mai Ire Emil Lamour, as general counsel for France after the French Social- 
ists came into power. 

Alzheimer is assisted in the field of life insurance by Dr. Gustav Matlfcld and. in the field of casualty and 
fire insurance, by Dr. Walter Meuschel. Iu various instances Alzheimer hml to reprimand them for their 
“Oermany over all" attitude abroad. 

As a shield against discrimination the management of the foreign subsidiaries of the Munich has always 
been entrusted to nationals of those countries after they were trained in Munich. 

The Union of Zilrich is headed by Dr. Hans OrieshaU'r, assisted by Dr. Joseph Maior, Itolh Swiss citizens. 
For years Orieshaber traveled to Tokio and Yokohama. He also worked successfully for the Munich in 
India before the outbreak of the war. 

The managers of the French subsidiary. I.cs Reassurances. Mr. Hinder and Mr. Soma. are mere figure- 
heads for the Munich has never shown any confidence in the insurance qualities ami reliability of 
Frenchmen. 

The actual supervision of the French and western Eurn[*ean business lies in the hands of Dr. Monstirtiggcr 
tor the life branch, and Mr. Rudolph Audelicrt. a German citizen. Since the early thirties Audcbert Imd 
his residence in Toulouse. France, as the su|»ervisor of the Cit.\ a Munich subsidiary. He traveled exten- 
sively between Munich and western Europe and was known in insurance circle us acting captain for the G2 
Bureau of the Reichswehr. Several times the French immigration authorities refused Audehort reentry; 
in 1938 he was arrested in Marseilles, under suspicion of espionage. The incidents w ere 'immediately settled 
through Dr. Alzheimer and his French connections and Audebert continued to operate. 

Aside from the officials of the Munich, there are few German insurance executives with world-wide 
experience and reputation. 
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many the best possible reception. These efforts have proved most 
successful in the creation of foreign good will and business.® 

CONTROL EXERCISED OVER CLIENTS BY REINSURANCE FIRMS 

This highly developed system of service and security for the client 
company has, as its corollary, a control system on behalf of the rein- 
surance company, complete in every aspect — legally, financially, eco- 
nomically, and socially. 

Administrative dependence. — Although on the surface the reinsured 
company seems to act independently and to possess all the character- 
istics of a national enterprise, it is de facto at the mercy of the rein- 
surer, less by the latter’s possession of stock ownership than by the 
mechanism of the reinsurance treaty. In practice, the consent of the 
reinsurer has to be obtained not only for all business operations, but 
also in the selection of personnel, legal counsel, banks, actuaries, etc. 
Business policy and investments are dictated by the reinsurer. Young 
companies remain under this absolute tutelage for 10, 20, or 30 years, 
according to circumstances. 

Dependence on personnel. — German reinsurance companies some- 
times furnish the loading personnel, actuaries, and organization. For 
years the Munich hoarded experts in the field wherever they were 
found, not for its own use but to put them at the disposal of its insur- 
ance clients abroad. The Munich also acts as a kind of replacement 
and educational training center for future executives, training person- 
nel in various countries through affiliated offices. 

Financial dependence. — The German reinsurance companies have 
becomo the bankers of their clients. In some respects tne reinsurer 
is a kind of silent financial partner in the business of the reinsured: 
ho enables the latter to work with small capital, bolsters up annual 
statements, and in general makes such financial arrangements with 
the reinsured company as are necessary from the standpoint of com- 
petition, accountancy, state supervision, exchange situation, and 
financial securitv. 

Long-term and shadow agreements. — The German reinsurance com- 
panies have always insisted upon long-term agreements. Cancelation 
clauses are regarded with suspicion. The outbreak of war between 
the parties stops all reinsurance business but modern treaties provide 
for so-called shadow arrangements. These provide for a change of 
contracts by substitution of third, neutral, parties if war prevents the 
original parties from continuing their relations. 

Such shadow agreements are known to exist in practically all re- 
insurance contracts, i. e., the Union Insurance Co. of Zurich (controlled 
by the Munich) replaces the Munich in case Germany is involved in a 
war with the country of a partner. Similarly, the General Reinsurance 
Co. of Paris has inserted shadow clauses in their treaties with South 
American companies providing for transfer of the business to the 
Swiss-Reinsurancc Co. of Zurich (controlling the French Reinsurance 
Co.) in case a state of war should exist between the company of the 

• As most recent examples, may be cited the following: An Insurance Research Institute was established 
In Vienna, later to be expanded to function as a full Academic Institute to study insurance relations with 
southeastern Kurope (Frankfurter Zcitung. December 12. 1W2). In May 1943, an important Inter-Euro- 
pean Insurance Congress, attended by numerous executives from neutral countries was held In Budapest 
and presided over by Dr. K. Schmitt, president of the Munich Reinsurance Co. 
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reinsured and France; shadow agreements in the second degree have 
been concluded between the Swiss Reinsurance Co. of Zurich and 
South American partners in case Switzerland should be involved in 
war, in which case the business would temporarily go to the North 
American Fire & Marine Reinsurance Co. of New York (controlled by 
the Swiss Reinsurance Co.). 

Control by stock interest and treaty. — German control of reinsurance 
has been greatly facilitated in European countries by the lenient atti- 
tude which many state laws take with regard to reinsurance in contrast 
to American laws. Cash deposits are required only if the reinsurer 
writes direct business, but no deposit is needed for reinsurance. The 
German reinsurance concerns have well understood how to exploit 
this laxity. 9 

Control by reinsurance and control by stock are often applied simul- 
taneously. Where no stock interest is held, restrictions are often 
placed upon the reinsuring office against transfer of its stock, thus pre- 
venting competitors from acquiring an interest in the reinsured 
company. 

The German reinsurance concerns always relied more on control by 
treaty than on control by stock. They have never made a secret of 
the fact that their technique “achieves its aim through treaty, not 
through title.” 10 If the reinsurer holds stock of his client he may 
partly dispose of it after he had concluded the invariably long-term 
insurance treaties. In cases where he reinsures an existing company 
he need not even acquire a control of the stock because most of the 
shareholders will show little interest in the technical exploitation. 

The few known stock interests which the Munich openly held in 
foreign countries were, for the most part, turned over when it became 
expedient, to firms in which the Munich had confidence. Thus, in 
September 1939, the vice president of the Munich immediately re- 
tired from the board of the Union Reinsurance Co. of Zurich, and the 
Berlin, Cologne, and Duesseldorf managers also retired from the 
Universale Insurance Co. of Zurich, although both companies con- 
tinued to be fully controlled by the Munich and Gerling concerns, 
respectively. The resignation of the Magdeburg executives from the 
board of the Nord og Syd, Copenhagen, also promptly followed the 
outbreak of war but could not prevent its subsequent blacklisting by 
the British. Similarly, on April €1, 1939, the Munich disposed of 
most of the shares of the Pilot Reinsurance Co. (now vested) of New 
York to the Union Bank of Switzerland. Later 5,000 shares were 
transferred to the Atlas Reinsurance Co. of Stockholm; 1,000 shares 
to the Merwede of Dordrecht, Holland; 3,750 shares to the Svensko 
Veritas of Stockholm; and 3,750 shares to the Atlantica of Gotenburg. 
Still later, the Allianz transferred 3,600 shares of the Pilot to the Am- 
sterdam von 1776. 

• There are various reasons why such treaties (reinsurance agreements) are concluded. Often the rein- 
surer has no government authorization to do business and there are many reasons why an application for 
•ach a license, which necessarily Involves restrictions, should not be made. Sueh considerations are par- 
ticularly Important In connection with foreign companies. Often it is impossible to obtain n license 
• • •. Furthermore, It was always desirable to work abroad under the flag of a domestic company 1 lo- 
calise one can procure the advantages of a domestic enterprise. Kconomimlly, such a procedure Is nothing 
but the leasing of a foreign organisation. • • • (Herrmansdorfer, Technique aud importance of reinsur- 
ance, Munich, 1927, p. 365). 

■•fbM., p. 266. 
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Axis Insurance Operations After the Occupation 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMANY AND ITALY 

Germany . — At the outbreak of the war the German insurance busi- 
ness was firmly entrenched and concentrated. Although more than 
6,000 insurance carriers figured in official statistics, the majority had 
no more than local significance or were affiliated with one of the six 
important groups listed on chart 1. 

The aggregate premium income of these concerns was more than 
2.5 billion reichsmarks in 1939, while in the same year, foreign insurance 
companies, licensed in Germany, collected only 85 million reichsmarks 
in premiums; this discrepancy may be explained by the fact that 
foreign companies had for years been discouraged from operating in 
Germany and as a result their number was constantly decreasing. 11 


Chart I. — Important German insurance groups 

Allianz Agrippina Aachen- Munich, Nordstern 

Allianz und Stuttgarter, Berlin. A grippina See— Cologne. Aarhener und Muenchener 

Allianz und Stuttgnrtcr Ix*U*n, Koelner Lloyd, Cologne. Fouer, Aix-lii-Chanpello. 

Berlin. Mittelouropalsche, Cologne. Aaohencr und Muenchener 

Mereur, Bremen. Agrippina Allgem., Cologne. Leben, Potsdam. 

Badi.sc ho Pferde; Karlsruhe. Patria. Cologne. Aoohcnor Rueck, Aix-la* 

Baycrlsche Vers., Munich. Agrippina Ix*bens, Berlin. Cbappelle. 

(llobus. Hamburg. Bavaria, Nuernberg. Fortuna Kueck, Erfurt. 

Haimuonla. Hamburg. 11 am burg- Bremer Fcuer, Ham- 

Kraft, Berlin. burg. 

Noue Frankfurter, Frankfurt a. Ham burg- Bremer Kueck, Ilam- 

M. burr. 

Union Hare). Weimar. Motag. Berlin. 

Wiener AUinaz, Vienna. Nordstern Allgcmclne. Berlin. 

Nordstem lx* lien. Berlin. 

OMen burger. Oldenburg. 

Sehle lvhe Feuer, Breslau. 
Thuringia. Erfurt. 

Globus, Weln. 

Hamburger Allgeracine, II am- 
• burg. 

KuoekvrrvVerelnlgung, Berlin. 
Wiener Kueck, Vienna. 

Deutscher Ring Getting Magdeburg 

Deulschcr King Lebens, A. O. Friedrich Wilhelm Leben, Bor- Magdeburg Allg. Leben, Mag- 

Deu tucher King Transport, A. lin. deburg. 

O. Oerling-Konrern Allgcm., Co- Magdeburg Hagel, Magdeburg. 

Deutscher Ring Kranken logne. Magdeburg Kueck, Magdeburg. 

VerelnA.O. Oerling-Konzern Leben, Co- Union and Rhein, Cologne. 

Deutscher Rlng-Ocatcrreich- logne. Aachen-Ix*lpzigcr, Leipzig, 

ische A. O.. Vienna. Gerllng-Konzern Rhein, Co- Donau. Vienna. 

a ne. Concordia, Rcichenberg. 

ng-Konzern Rueck, Co- 
logne. 

Magde burger Lebens, Magde- 
burg. 

According to their country origin, there were, in Germany, 19 
foreign companies with head offices in London, 15 15 in Switzerland, 1 * 
6 in Holland, 14 6 in Sweden,” 6 in United States, 16 5 in Denmark, 17 5 in 
Italy, 18 and 2 in Japan, 10 Norway, 20 and Hungary, 21 respectively. The 
aggregate value of the German assets of these companies amounted to 
295,000,000 reichsmarks in 1938. The premium reserves deposited in 
Germany amounted to 219,000,000 reichsmarks and the loss reserves 
to 14,000,000 reichsmarks. The investments in Germany of the 
foreign companies were distributed as follows: 

Marks 

Mortgages 109, 000, 000 

German securities 68, 000, 000 

German public loans 38, 000, 000 

German real estate 24, 000. 000 

•• In 1931 there were 73 foreign insurance companies licensed by the government, in 1937 the number had 
shrunk to 61, at the outbreak of the war in 1939 there were 51. 
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The lion’s share of these investments was carried by the Swiss Life 4 
Annuity Insurance Co. of Zurich. Of the 44 British companies 
operating in Germany at the outbreak of the war, 25 transacted only 
transport insurance, a branch not subject to state supervision so that 
returns are not available. In the field of fire insurance, British com- 
panies had a premium income of 19,000,000 reichsmarks with the 
North British 4 Mercantile and the Commercial Union leading all 
other British companies. Automobile business followed with a pre- 
mium income of 12,000,000 reichsmarks and burglary with 1,000,000 
reichsmarks. 

The absorption of British business in Germany by German offices 
offered no problem. At the instance of. the German State Insurance 
Supervision Board, the German representatives of all English com- 
panies transferred their business without compensation to the following 
companies: 

Alliance Assurance Co. to the Erste Allgemeine, Vienna, 

Atlas Assurance Co. to the Erste Allgemeine, Vienna. 

Commercial Union to the Aachen-Leipziger, Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Eagle Star, London & Lancashire, Palatine Insurance to the Deutsche Sach- 
versicherungs A. G., Hamburg. 

The Fine Art & General, North British & Mercantile to the Allgemeine Feuerasso 
kuranz, Berlin. 

Guardian Assurance, London Phoenix to the Albingia, Hamburg. 

Legal A General Assurance to the Oldenburg Versicherung, Oldenburg. 

Liverpool & Ixrndon A Globe to the Aachen A Munich Fire, Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Norwich Union to the Agrippina Allgemeine, Cologne. 

Pearl Insurance Co. to the Securitas Bremer Allgemeine, Bremen. 

The Northern Assurance Co., Koval Insurance Co. to the National, Stettin. 
Prudential Insurance Co. to the Nordstern, Berlin. 

Sun Insurance to the Mannheimer Insurance Co., Mannheim. 

Some of the German nationals insured in British companies protested 
against compulsory transfer of their policies to another company and 
requested either cancelation or free transfer to another underwriter 
of their choice. The German authorities seem to have opposed such 
individual solutions. 

» England: 

Alliance: Fire premium Income, 492,118 reichsmarks (1938); profit. .13.078 reichsmarks. 

Atlas: Fire premium Inoorno. 621,343 reichsmarks (1938): profit. 48.74 r, reichsmarks. 

Commercial Union: Fire premium Income. 1.404,256 reichsmarks (1938); profit, 5,523 reichsmarks. 

Eaele Star: Fire premium income, 145,062 reichsmarks (1938); loss, 4.078 reichsmarks. 

Guardian Assurance: Fire premium Income, 419.689 reichsmarks (I93x>; profit, 29.781 reichsmarks. 
Phoenix: Fire premium Income, 719.842 reichsmarks (I93x>; l»*ss. 3I.3H6 reichsmarks. 

London A Lancashire: Fire premium Income, 17,411 reichsmarks <193x1; loss. 2.837 reichsmarks. 
Palatine: Premium Income, 112,720 reichsmarks (1938); profit. 159.990 reichsmarks. 

Fine Art A General: Fire premium income. 17.314 reichsmarks (1938); profit. 3,404 reichsmarks. 

North British A Mercantile: Fire premium income. 1.724.605 reichsmarks ( 1938); loss. 2n 1.087 reichsmarks. 
Level A Oeneral: Fire premium income, 313.215 reichsmarks (I93M: loss, 717 reichsmarks. 

Liverpool A London A Globe: Fire premium income, 3O0.9I4 reichsmarks (1938). 

Norwich Union: Fire premium Income. 37.116 reichsmarks (1938). 

Pearl; Fire premium Income, 62.580 reichsmarks (1938). 

Northern Insurance Co.: Fire premium income. 98.650 reichsmarks 0938': loss 1,125 reichsmarks. 

Royal: Fire premium Income. 358.630 reichsmarks (1938): profit, 905.038 reichsmarks. 

Prudential: Fire premium income, 614.980 reichsmarks (1938); profit. 27.497 reichsmarks. 

8un: Fire premium Income, 190,431 reichsmarks (1938): loss. 4.371 reichsmarks. 

London Assurance: Fire premium Income. 20.078 reichsmarks (1938); loss, 4.531. 

" 8witierland: Helvetia. Alpina, Basle Life, Basle Transi*>rt. Federal. Xeuchatel, Switzerland. Schwel- 
ferfeche Leben. 8chweirerlsche National, Winterthur, Union Swiss. Vita, Winterthur Life, Winterthur 
Accident, Zurich. 

Netherlands: Batavia, Brand of 1790, Netherlands of 1845, Gravenhaag. Netherlands Brand of 1842, 
Noord Zuid. 

u 8 woden: 8kane. 8vea, Atlantic*, Gouthiod, Oeresund. Sverise. 

*• United States: Olens Falls Insurance Co., Oreat American Insurance Co.. Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
Northern Insurance Co. of Hartford, Home Insurance Co.. Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 

11 Denmark: Baltics, Denmark. Brand Assekuranz. Nve Danske of 1804. Nordisk Brand Insurance Co. 

M Italy: Asslcurazloni Generali. Europe, Fiume, Levant. Riuniono Adrialica. 

19 Japan: Imperial Marine A Fire Insurance Co., Toklo Marine A Firo Ins. Co. 

* Norway: Vega. Aeolus, 
ti Hungary: Fondere, Union. 
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In addition to their direct interests, British companies were known 
to have had share holdings, estimated at 10,000,000 reichsmarks, 
in German companies. The Guardian of London had reorganized the 
Albingia of Hamburg, the Sea Insurance Co. of London had acquired 
an interest in the Deutsche Versicherungs Gesellschaft of Berlin, 
and the Securitas of London was an associate office of the London 
Insurance Co. The latter German companies are the principal 
insurance carriers for the leading shipping concerns, the North 
German Lloyd and the Hapag now merged into the German American 
Shipping Co. Interlocking directorates strengthen the reciprocal 
relations. The Victory of London was represented on the boards of 
the Anglo-Danubian Lloyd of Vienna and of the Providentia of Berlin. 
Willis Faber and Dumas, well-known Lloyd’s underwriting firm, was 
represented on the board of the Deutscher Lloyd, an affiliate of the 
Italian Generali; and Henry I. Schroeder was represented on the board 
of the Allgemeine Feuer Assekuranz.* 1 

At the request of the German authorities, these affiliations were 
dissolved, the board memberships canceled, and the stock transferred 
to German companies without compensation. No retaliatory meas- 
ures could be taken in Great Britain because German companies did 
not operate there directly. 

American and German insurance has been noncompetitive ever 
since the last war. The fate of the insignificant American portfolios in 
Germany is unknown. On April 14, 1942, the United States was 
classified as an “enemy country.” 

Aside from the companies in Alsace-Lorraine (see country reports 
below), no problems have arisen with regard to French companies, 
for none was concessioncd in Germany at the outbreak of the war. 
Since then French insurance interests have not sought admission to 
Germany, notwithstanding the unparalleled influx of German insur- 
ance in France since 1940. 

Italy . — As in the case of Germany, Italy before the war was already 
on the way to “nationalization” of its direct home insurance business 
by the exclusion of foreign firms whose number decreased from 81 in 
1912 to 65 in 1922, 49 in 1932 and to only 34 in 1938. Their share in 
the Italian business decreased even more rapidly, as shown by the 
following figures: 


Premium income in Italian direct business 
(Millions of Ure] 



1903 

1912 

1922 

1932 

1937 

Home companies: 

Life 

Firo and goneml 

16. 12 
44 23 

29. 48 
86.29 

244.35 
514. 16 

676.18 

685.32 

965.17 

941.94 

Total 

60.35 

115.77 

758 52 

1.361.50 

1,907. 11 

Percentage 

53.3 

59.8 

88.6 

92 2 

95.4 

Foreign companies: 

Life. 

Fire and general 

26. 57 
25 85 

41.53 
42 83 

2.56 

95.30 

17.87 

96.00 

6.65 

81.14 

Total 

52 .43 

84.37 

97. 86 

113.96 

87.69 

Percentage 

46.7 

40.2 

11.4 

7.8 

4.6 

Total business... I 

112. 79 

200. 14 

856.39 | 

1,475.46 

1,994.80 


» According to Dio Hank, June 24. 1942, the former Henry I. Schroeder Interests' are now Jointly owned 
by the Munich and the Assicurazioni 
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In the last 25 years, therefore, the share of foreign companies 
operating in Italy has fallen from 40.2 percent to 4.6 percent of the 
domestic direct business. 

During and after the Ethiopian conflict British companies became 
subject to particular discrimination. At the outbreak of war in 1939, 
there were only seven British companies operating in direct business 
in Italy (Alliance, Commercial Union, Eagle Star, Liverpool & London, 
Globe, Norwich Union, Sea and Sun) with a total annual premium 
income of about 30,500,000 lire. The direct business of the Italian 
companies in Great Britain was even less; the Assicurazioni Generali 
of Trieste was the only company doing direct insurance (in marine 
business only). Considerable marine and other business, however, 
was placed with Lloyd’s. 

When war began, an immediate solution had to be found for the 
prob ems of marine insurance and the procurement of a substitute 
lor the now unavailable British insurance market. On June 11, 1940, 
an emergency pool was created, the Centro Temporaneo di Compen- 
sationo Riassicurativa to which was transferred all shares formerly 
owned by, and all contracts concluded with, British and French 
companies. The Centro retroceded the risks thus accepted with 
German and Swiss reinsurers.® 

This expediency measure was followed on October 21, 1940, by the 
formation of a new Italian reinsurance enterprise, the Roma, with a 
capital of 200,000,000 lire of which 100,000,000 lire were immediately 
subscribed by the Assicurazioni Generali, 68,000,000 lire by the 
Istituto Nazionale, 20,000,000 lire by the Riunione Adriatica and 
12,000,000 lire by the Unione di Riassicurazione. The rest was 
distributed among four other Italian* groups. Together with the 
already existing Unione Italia d ’Assicurazioni (founded by 56 Italian 
and 22 foreign companies working in Italy with the cooperation of the 
state-owned Istituto Nazionale which owned one-third of the share 
capital) the Roma with its enormous capital resources constitutes for 
all practical purposes a state reinsurance monopoly. The Roma is 
interlocked with the Government and leading Italian insurance 
concerns through the personnel of its directorate: Senator G. Bcvione, 
is also president of the Istituto Nazionale; Volpi di Misurata is also 
chairman of the Generali; Ambassador Suvich is also president of the 
Riunione. Ambassador Giannini and Count Piombine are on the 
board. At the outset, German insurance interests opposed the 
Roma, describing it as a “miscarriage” and declaring that Italy is too 
small for the necessary acquisition and distribution of risks of so large 
an insurance concern. No further German criticism, however, has 
been forthcoming since Italian reinsurance interests have been 
invited to assume a major role in the Munich pool. (See ch. IV.) 

As in reinsurance, the Italian direct insurance market is now highly 
concentrated. According to the latest figures, joint-stock companies 
had a total gross premium income of 1,920,000,000 lire; of this the 
Assicurazioni Generali group wrote 623,000,000 lire (32.5 percent), 
the Riunione Adriatic group 431,000,000 lire (22.4 percent); and the 
Istituto Nazionale group 295,000,000 lire (15.4 percent), a total of 
seven-tenths of all business written by the three groups. Some of the 
minor companies are also partly under the control of one or another 

L “ The ban and seizure on French firms In Italy was lifted In 1942. 

74241 — 45 — pt. 8 16 
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of the major groups. The third group, the Istituto Nazionale, in- 
cludes, besides the Fiume and the Assicurazioni d 'Italia, the Union© 
di Riassicurazione, which, although it has substantial home and 
foreign backing from private insurance companies, is closely allied to 
the Italian State Life Assurance Office, which holds one- third of the 
Unione’s capital. In 1942, the Istituto Italiano announced premium 
returns of 80,300,000 lire, a 20-percent increase in business, and the 
establisliment of branches in Spain, Croatia, Greece, Montenegro, 
Dalmatia, and Serbia. The premium returns are the highest in the 
history of the corporation. 

All marine and aviation war-risk insurance must be ceded entirely to 
the Unione which maintains the business for the account and in the 
interest of the state. 

Generally speaking, the Italian insurance industry is not and never 
was financially or economically dependent upon Germany. In par- 
ticular the two leading concerns— Generali and Riunione-^are self- 
sufficient and cannot be considered as affiliates or subsidiaries of the 
Munich , 24 although they have always maintained friendly relations 
with German companies. 

The foreign facilities and experience which these two Italian con- 
cerns have acquired in the foreign field, represented by shareholdings 
in more than 100 companies in 25 countries, furnishes a key to the 
understanding of the German-Italian collaboration in matters of 
insurance. The Italian partner is more a liability than an asset in 
some fields of collaboration, but in insurance the participation of the 
leading Italian companies has from the very beginning been considered 
highly profitable and useful for the establishment of the new order. 
The Italians have much longer experience in certain foreign insurance 
fields, than the German offices. The Germans also are aware that 
Italians and Italian companies are more welcome than they in Spain 
and Spanish-speaking countries. Reiterated statements of friend- 
ship and insurance cooperation between Germany and Italy must not, 
therefore, be taken solely as the boasting of the Axis propaganda minis- 
tries, but as a sincere expression of a policy which actually works for 
the benefit of both partners. 26 

Evidence of collaboration is obvious in the occupied countries 
where there arc an increasing number of insurance companies jointly 
administered by Italian and German interests. Recent instances of 
this kind are Italo-Gcrman participation in the Dacia Romania of 
Bucharest and the Stcaua Romaniei of Bucharest, the allocation by 
Germany , 26 of one-third of the British business in France to Italian 
companies, the large infiltration of Italian insurance companies into 
Holland where they had little business before, the management of 
German Nordstcro agencies abroad through Italian agencies and 
brokers, and last but not least, the very friendly connections existing 
between the Munich, on the one hand, and the Riunione and Generali, 
on the other. 

The Munich for example, is represented on the board of the Inter- 
nationale Unfall of Vienna, a ‘Riunione subsidiary, now acting as 
receiving company for German interests in the merger of the AJlge- 

>« As erroneously done In the Economist. July lfl. 1938. 

*» This development Is the more remarkable after the humiliating blows which Italian Insurance com- 
panies suffered in Austria in 1038. 

* There has always been and still Is a strong resentment against Italian insurance throughout France. 
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meine Feuer Assekuranz. Italian names have also been used in in- 
stances where it was opportune for the Germans to stay in the back- 
ground. Thus, in 1939, Mr. A. Schaefer, vice chairman of the Erste 
Allgemeine, Vienna, retired from the board and was succeeded by 
Count J. Volpi di Misurata, chairman of Assicurazioni Generali. 
In recognition of the assistance rendered by the Italians, the Germans 
advised Dutch insurance representatives and brokers not to forget 
Italian companies operating in Holland, suggesting that part of the 
Dutch risks should be placed with them. 

Partnership between German and Italian interests in occupied coun- 
tries is also fostered by exchange of personnel, establishment of inter- 
state committees, and promotion of research and technical facilities. 
Recently the issuance of a special German and Italian insurance 
dictionary has become necessary. It will be noted, however, that 
there is no counterpart for such fraternization within the respective 
mother countries. The important positions which the Generali and 
the Riunione had to give up in Austria, under German pressure, have 
not been restored to them nor has any new influx of Italian interests 
been permitted in Greater Germanv. Obviously, the German com- 

{ >anies are not anxious to accept Italian business because of the heavy 
osses particularly in fire insurance, which they sustained in Italy in 
1940-41. 

Since the incorporation of Austria, conversely, only one German 
company has direct agencies in Italy, the Donau-Concordia, which 
does a modest fire busmess. On November 27, 1940, the Allgemeine 
Wiener Elementar, applied for a transport insurance concession for 
Italy, but it was not until July 28, 1942, that this license was issued.* 7 
The only Italian company with strong German affiliations is La Paco 
of Milan, which is controlled by the Munich. 

COUNTRY REPORTS 

Austria . — Apart from agencies of British companies, the only im- 
portant remaining British interest when the Germans moved into 
Austria in March 1938 was the Anglo-Danubian Lloyd. At that time 
Italy held the preeminent position in Austrian insurance which the 
Generali and Riunione had practically bought out. 

The period between the annexation of Austria by Germany and 
the outbreak of the war was marked by regrouping, reduction, and 
Germanization of the Austrian insurance industry, clearly designed 
to shut out the Italian interests. The Generali and the Riunione had 
to abandon their important positions to German organizations; and 
the following Austrian and former Italian companies, owned by 
Generali and Riunione, respectively, were transferred to German 
interests: 

Erste- Allegemeine Unfall to Wiener Allianz. 

Allianz Gisela to Ostmark. 

Internationale Unfall to Nordstern. 

Istituto to Deutscher Ring. 

Heimat to Leipziger Feuer. 

» Nachr. f. d. Auasenbandel, October 18, 1W2. 
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The Vienna interests of the Phoenix Co., hitherto held by the 
Italians, were concentrated and merged with German portfolios: 

Erste Nieder6stereichische, taken over by Ostmark. 

Anglo Elementar, taken over by Colonia. 

Vaterlaendische Budapest, taken over by Colonia. 

Slavia Prag: 

Life, taken over by Oevag. 

Fire, casualty, taken over by Wechaelseitige. 

After 1939 the trend was reversed and Germany began to do busi- 
ness with Italy. As a result the Generali and the Riunione became 
active again in Austria. Ultimately the Generali interests were 
grouped around its Austrian subsidiary, the Erste-Allgemeine of 
Vienna, which took over the German business of Assicurazione Gen- 
erali, and a part of the Sudeten business of the Securitas, the Moldavia 
Generali and the Insurance Office of the Fermentation Industry, all 
of Prague. Erste-Allgemeine has also opened numerous offices 
throughout the Balkans, particularly in places and countries where 
the Trieste companies of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
had a foothold. 

A considerable amount of rationalization of local offices occurred 
when the business of no less than 1,400 local insurance associations 
was transferred to seven private insurance companies, mostly Munich 
owned, namely, the Allianz, Deutscher Ring, Donau, Ostmark 
Versicnerung, Ostmaerkische Volksfuersorge, and Wiener Staedtische 
und W echsclseitige. The Wiener Staedtische now controls the 
Danubia, Ostmaerkische, and Wiener Wcchselseitige Kranken. 

The remnants of foreign influence are now completely eradicated. 
The Vienna Reinsurance Co., which belonged to Svea of Gothenburg, 
was acquired by the Nordstcrn of Berlin, and the Anglo-Danubian 
Lloyd, which passed from British (Commercial Union) into German 
(Munich) hands as early as 1938, took the German name, Danubia, 
in 1940. Under German direction these companies are now doing 
business throughout the Balkans. 

As in banking, Vienna is now the “brain center” for the Balkan 
insurance business. For psychological and historical reasons the 
German and Italian concerns prefer to control the southeastern markets 
through their affiliations in Vienna rather than from Munich, Berlin, 
Trieste, or Rome. The following is a survey of the present field of 
activity of the Vienna insurance companies, all German or Italian 
controlled: 28 

The Allgemeine Elementar yersicberungs-Aktiengesellschaft works 
directly in Italy, Serbia, Croatia, Slovakia, and Hungary. It trans- 
acts all types of insurance such as fire, theft, interruption of work, glass, 
transport, luggage, motor, accident, liability, damage by acts of 
violence, hail, breakdown of machinery, and cattle. The Anker 
company works directly in the Protectorate, in Slovakia, and in 
Hungary. Although its chief business is life insurance, it transacts 
other types of insurance as well, especially in southeast Europe. The 
Danubia is licensed for all types of insurance in Hungary, with the 
exception of hail and transport, and for fire, accident, transport, and 
liability insurance in Rumania. The Deutsche Ring insures sickness 
in Slovakia; Donau-Concordia does all types of insurance in Hungary, 
the Protectorate, and Slovakia, and mainly life insurance in Turkey. 

* Comp. Ncues Wiener Tagcblatt. December 17. 1WZ 
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The Internationale Unfall and Schaden is active in Hungary, Croatia, 
and Serbia; the Ostmaerkische Volksfuersorge in Slovakia* and the 
Wiener Staedtische and Janus in Hungary, Croatia, and Serbia where 
it took over the portfolios of three French companies. 1 * 

Moreover there are close contacts between Vienna and the south- 
east by means of large-scale participations in local companies. 
Among these contacts are: The participation of the AUegemeine 
Elementar in the Alemannia company in Rumania, of the Anker in 
the Turul in Hungary, of the Donau-Concordia in the Dunov in 
Serbia and in Agronomul in Rumania, the Erste Allgemeine Unfall 
und Agronomul in Rumania, the Erste Allgemeine Unfall und Schaden 
in the Sava in Serbia and the Wiener Staedtische and Janus in the 
Nationals in Rumania. Finally it is necessary to mention in this 
connection the Wiener Allianz, which has recently enterod into con- 
tracts with companies in Rumania and Hungary. 

Baltic States . — Information from these areas is scarce. It seems 
that in the territories occupied since the beginning of the drive 
against Russia the Nazis are making use of the branch offices of the 
Insurance Institute of the Soviet Union (Gosstrach). Life and fire 
insurance is underwritten by the Gosstrach office in Riga, which 
acts also as broker for a marine pool. New branch offices of German 
societies have been opened. 

All business in Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia is now reinsured 
with the German pool but the insurance coverage is as yet incomplete; 
Liability insurance, motor insurance, and burglary insurance were 
suspended until the beginning of 1942. 50 Accident insurance will be 
reinstated in 1943 but, as was the case in Poland, life insurance has 
completely broken down and there are no signs of its reestablishment. 
Compulsory insurance contracts concluded under the Soviets were 
canceled with the exception of the compulsory fire insurance of 
buildings. 

A similar situation exists in Galicia where the Russian insurance 
monopoly Gosstrach is now taken over by a similar German monopoly. 
It seems that no private insurance carriers will be admitted. 

Bulgaria . — The Bulgarian insurance business was dominated by 
mutual companies owned by Bulgarian capital, while foreign capital 
was predominant in the stock corporations. The Bulgaria General 
and the Bulgaria Reinsurance were owned by French interests, while 
the Riunione and the Generali were represented by agencies and by 
companies organized under the law of Bulgaria, the Bulgarian Phoenix 
and the Vitocha. 

The Germans owned the Orel while Nordstem and Victoria were 
represented by agencies.. There were, in addition, three French 
agencies, one Spanish, and one Swiss. 

As Bulgaria is treated as an ally, the influx of German insurance 
interests is carried out on a “friendly” basis. Both local and foreign 
activities seem to be continuing operations, although in fact they 
have come under German domination through reinsurance. British 
and French influence is eliminated. The Bulgarian agencies of the 
British Alliance and London Phoenix were closed in 1941 and their 
portfolios taken over by the Bulgaria. New German agencies were 
opened by the Danubia and by Donau-Concordia, the former belong- 

» Frankfurter Zeitunjr, March 10. 1043. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung, December 31. 1042. 
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in g to the sphere of influence of the Munich, the latter to the Colonia. 
Donau-Concordia also took over the Macedonian interests of the 
Yugoslav Dunav. A newly opened office of the Nordstem gets the 
greater part of insurance on tobacco plants and shipments. 31 

In October 1942 an elaborate treaty -agreement between Bulgaria 
and Germany came into force providing social insurance against 
sickness, accident, and old age for Bulgarian workers, farmers, and 
others employed in the German war industries outside of their home 
country. 

Czechoslovakia . — Czechoslovakia had very strong insurance con- 
nections with foreign countries in the period of the Republic. The 
direct business of foreign companies in the country was considerable 
although it decreased steadily. The 15 foreign companies operating 
in the country derived the following premiums: 


(In millions of Ctech kronen] 



1927 

1930 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1937 

Life 

mm 

345. 68 

mm 

304 41 

195. 16 

193.83 

Fire and general 

210.40 I 

252.72 

Ha 

134. 18 

130.11 

134.68 


HM 



The direct foreign business of the Czech companies was insignifi- 
cant; they had branch offices only in Austria. International rein- 
surance connections of the Czech companies were strong, on the 
other hand, as is illustrated by the following figures of reinsurance 
premiums paid to and received from foreign countries by Czech 
companies: 

Reinsurance premiums 


(In millions of Czech kronen) 



Paid abroad 

Received from abroad 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 


98 39 
259.16 

103. 14 
266. 62 

10.53 

146.38 

21.88 

167.59 

Fire and general.. 



When the Germans entered Czechoslovakia in March 1938, they 
applied the same methods which had been put into force in the 
Sudetenland some months before, namely: 

(1) Existing German, Austrian, and Italian companies remained 
unaffected. 

(2) Czechoslovakian and most of the foreign companies were forced 
out of business and their portfolios were taken over by German and 
Italian enterprises. 

(3) The number of companies w r as reduced and a sharp concentra- 
tion took place. 

In the Sudetenland alone, 70 mutual companies were merged into 
one major undertaking and some 25 Czechoslovak companies were 
forced to dispose of their not unimportant Sudeten-German business. 
Two Czechoslovak companies moved thei • head offices to the Sudeten- 
land. There are now in operation in the Sudetenland 18 major 

11 Deutscher Volkswlrt December 4. 1942. 
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companies of GermaD, Austrian, Italian, and Swiss origin; six of these, 
including one Italian company, have a direct annual premium income 
of more than 3,000,000 reichsmarks. Two of the 11 life companies 
also have an annual premium income exceeding 3,000,000 reichsmarks. 
The total premium income in Sudetenland is estimated at from 12,- 
000,000 to 14,000,000 reichsmarks in life, and about 30,000,000 
reichsmarks in other branches. 

In Slovakia a similar concentration took place. The number of 
companies was reduced from 63 to 44 and after the establishment of 
an independent Slovak state, a further drastic curtailment occurred. 
These 12 companies are now officially classified in four groups. 

(1) Slovakian group: 

Karpatia, Prwwburg. 

Slovakische Versicherungs A. G. f Bratislava. 

Tatra Versicherungs A. G., Bratislava. 

(2) German group: 

Donau-Concordia Allg., Vienna. 

Donau-Concordia Life, Vienna. 

Allg. Elementar, Victoria, Berlin. 

Ostmacrkische Volksfuersorge, Vienna (which also took over the 
portfolios of the Swiss-owned Anker of Vienna). 

(3) Bohemian-Moravian: 

Allg. Ver A. G. Bruenn, Prague. 

Europaeische Gueter, Prague. 

Landcsversicherungsanstalt, Bruenn. 

(4) Italian group: 

Moldavia-Generali Securitas Allg. Vers. 

Anstalt, Prague-Trieste. 

Riunione Adriatica, Trieste. 

All other companies, including the powerful Slavia of Prague, with 
a premium income of 132,000,000 kroner in 1940, had to transfer 
their business to those selected 12 firms. 

No genuine Czech company exists any longer in Bohemia* proper. 
The Prager Staedtische, backed bv German reinsurance, has absorbed 
no less than five important Czech companies, namely the Versichcr- 
ungsanstalt, the Allgcmeine Assckuranz, Linde, Patria, and Prager 
Lloyd. A new life insurance company, the Star Life of Prague, was 
organized in October 1942 by the Deutseher Ring of Hamburg and 
Vienna. It succeeded the Vienna Phoenix in the important position 
that company formerly held in Bohemia. High Nazi officials are 
represented on the board; the president is Mr. Strauch, the deputy 
leader of the German labor front, and the general manager is Mr. 
Kratochwill of Hamburg. 

Notwithstanding this Germanisation, or perhaps because of it, 
business is very bad, as the Deutsche Volkswirt admits on December 
4, 1942 in a special article on “The high costs of Protectorate-insur- 
ance.” 

Denmark . — On April 9, 1940, when Denmark w r as invaded, 53 British 
and 11 German companies were authorized to transact business in 
Denmark. According to the latest available report of the superin- 
tendent of Danish insurance, the British companies then had a 
premium income of 10,774,000 kroner more than three-fourths of the 
total premium income written by foreign companies. The largest 
company was the London Guarantee & Accident, which had a premium 
income of 3,509,000 kroner; the General Accident of Perth came 
next with 1,030,000 kroner. There was also considerable exchange 
of reinsurance business between Denmark and Great Britain; Den- 
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mark itself had three professional reinsurance companies of inter- 
national reputation. 

After England and Denmark became technical enemies, the Danish 
State Insurance Department prohibited free activity on the part of 
the British and French companies in the country. In expectation 
of an invasion and consequent severance of foreign relations, shadow 
agreements had been inserted into the treaties; all of the larger British 
agencies had made provisional agreements transferring their business 
to Danish companies in case of invasion. These agreements went 
into operation with the sanction of the Danish insurance authorities 
and without disturbance by the Germans. The Scandinavia of 
Copenhagen thus took over the Danish business of the Royal Ex- 
change, the Norwich Union Fire, the North British & Mercantile, 
the Northern Assurance, the London 4 Provincial Marine & General, 
and also that of La Providence Fire of Paris. 

It was intended that the portfolios of the other British companies 
should be pooled into a new company. The negotiations took so 
long, however, that those offices which could not transfer their port- 
folios to individual Danish companies, were finally liquidated. 

Since then, the local supervisory authorities seem to have been 
allowed to carry on without much interference by the Germans. 
The Danish insurance companies apparently prefer to remain self- 
contained and to accumulate risks between themselves rather than 
to seek assistance from abroad. 

There are good reasons for this lack of German interference in the 
case of Denmark. The biggest Danish insurance asset, the Danish 
fleet and its cargoes, was in Allied hands when Germany invaded 
Deiunark, while practically the entire marine business was reinsured 
in or retroceded to London. Now the Danish companies have to pay 
not only their own claims but also those of their reinsurer, and con- 
sequently, they have to advance to their customers the full rein- 
surance sums for the Danish fleet, at least until the war is over. 
Provisions were made that part of the loss reserve, which relates to 
ships-hull business, will only be liquidated 'when the war is over and 
the ship owners in Denmark can recover their vessels now serving 
with the Allies. The Danish marine companies are practically in a 
state of bankruptcy. War-risk insurance is conducted through two 
state institutes w r ith a capital of 80,000,000 kroner (hull) and 40,000,- 
000 kroner (cargo). The guarantee capital of these institutions has 
been officially declared as lost. 

The Germans found the Danish fire business in a somewhat better 
situation. Although the greater part was reinsured with English 
and French companies, these companies had deposited a premium 
reserve w'ith reinsuring offices in Denmark. With German appioval, 
the Danish direct companies formed a pool which accepted those 
treaties previously held by British and French reinsurers and the 
co-insurance placed with Danish agencies of British and French 
companies. The pool is reported to constitute a. dangerous accumula- 
tion of target risks. As the Germans do not seem to have accepted 
retrocessions in any substantial amounts, the loss to Danish capital 
will be severe should a bombardment or conflagration take place. 

The existing German facilities in other branches, such as the Mag- 
deburg Fire Insurance Co. which also holds the controlling interest of 
the Nord ogSyd and other German agencies admitted to transact 
business in Denmark before the war, absorbed a considerable portion 
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of profitable Danish business. The biggest Danish reinsurance 
company, the Scandinavia, which took over important British port- 
folios, is now reportedly dependent on the Munich Reinsurance Co. 

According to the latest figures (Neue Zuercher Zeitung, December 
19, 1942) all English companies have now been liquidated; 19 German, 
15 Swedish, 10 Norwegian, 7 Swiss, and 5 Dutch companies are 
admitted to transact business in Denmark. 

France . — Before the outbreak of the war, France was a favorite 
country for British business. According to a comprehensive survey 
which appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung on February 17, 1943, 
English companies held nearly half of the French portfolios in 1939, 
amounting to 90 billion francs. It is estimated that accumulated 
British funds in France amounted to £20,000,000, though, of course, 
there were certain offsetting liabilities. Neither the British nor the 
French have ever published official figures on the premium income, 
but it is known that the French marine market was completely de- 
pendent on London and that London absorbed a considerable propor- 
tion of the French fire business. On the other hand, no shadow 
agreements were negotiated between London and Paris offices because 
a collapse of France was considered impossible. 

When France fell, all British insurance offices were closed both 
in the occupied and unoccupied areas. The assets then frozen 
amounted to 600,000,000 francs according to German sources. 32 The 
Vichy Government took the “low cash position” of the companies as 
a pretext for closing those in then unoccupied parts of France. An 
early decree entrusted the continuance of life, motorcar, and work- 
mens’ compensation policies to administrators and provided for the 
cancelation or suspension of all other insurances. A marine-insurance 
pool which, since 1941, functions on a corporate basis by establishing 
a marine-insurance exchange somewhat along Lloyd’s principles, was 
hurriedly set up after the armistice, and backed by German rein- 
surance facilities. German and Italian offices were opened in all 
important ports, the Gerling Konzern has representatives at Bordeaux 
and Le Havre, Aachen-Munich at Bordeaux, Havre, and Nantes, 
and the Italian Vittoria all along the Mediterranean coast. 

The replacement of former British business offered a suitable 
starting point for German penetration throughout Frame. An 
agreement was made with the French Insurance Department in Vichy 
and the German Central Organization of Insurance Carriers, where- 
upon a blanket concession was issued for the opening of new agencies 
oi German companies in France. A dozen German offices were thus 
opened, among them Nordstem which acquired most of the former 
British business. In 1941, Nordstem sold in France over 21,000,000 
francs in premiums compared with none in 1939. 33 The Germans 
also insisted that every insurance office in France or Algiers must 
represent at least one German insurance company. The British 
business seems to have been distributed between the German and 
Italian companies in the ratio of two-thirds to one-tliird. 34 

«* Frankfurter Zcltunjr, February 17. 1943. 

° Confidential information. 

* Recent reports Indicate that In some instances, wholesale transfers of British portfolios to newly ad- 
mitted foreign branches of Oerman companies have taken place. For example. Colon la administers the 
Dutch interests of the Oresham Life Assurance Society and the French interests of the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance 8odety in Paris (Deutscher Volkswirt, Pec. 4. 1912). Vr.lksftiersnrgc Lcbenvcrsicher- 
tings A. G., Hamburg, Is in charge of enemy portfolios in Alsace-Lorraine, Luxembourg, France, Holland, 
and Belgium (Duetscher Volkswirt, Nov. 20, 1942). 
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An agreement was then signed by the German Central Organization 
of Insurance and its French counterpart, whereby all British business 
was to be distributed between German and Italian companies to the 
exclusion of the French, in order “to avoid further interference by 
the authorities” as the Germans put it. 

Since then the number of Axis and Axis-controlled companies 
which have entered France has increased to 80. The Germans also 
compelled the cancelation of all reinsurance agreements with com- 
panies not friendly to the Germans and the placing of the business 
with German companies. 

The Comite d’Assureurs Francais, run by influential but reaction- 
ary, unreliable, and opportunistic French insurance executives who 
act on German advice, has become the instrument for the regimen- 
tation of all the multiple French insurance companies. The committee 
acts as the French counterpart of the official German insurance group; 
admission to membership is now a prerequisite for doing business in 
accordance with the law for the exercise of professional activities in 
France. Decrees of August and September 1942 provide that no 
insurance employee, agent, or salesman may be hired by any French 
insurance concern without prior consent of the committee. 

Vichy French legislation has shown favoritism to Germany in other 
instances. A decree of September 15, 1941, provides for compulsory 
minimum premium rates, to which have to be added a surcharge of 
25 percent. For companies which have operated in France less than 
3 years, the increase is only 15 percent and for companies which took 
oyer portfolios of “withdrawn companies” (companies of enemy coun- 
tries) the increase is only 10 percent. This method of rating gives a 
decided advantage to German companies in securing business, and 
by fixing minimum tariff rates the Germans moreover made sure that 
the business they are writing will not be unprofitable. 

An outstanding feature of the German insurance penetration into 
France, is that the German interests, having taken the cream of the 
French business by absorbing the former British accounts, are now 
reluctant to penetrate further. German companies leave the bulk 
of the remaining French business to French competitors. In general 
the German companies consider the French insurance market to be a 
highly competitive field lacking in energy and enterprise, and unable 
to create an insurance-minded public with its antiquated methods. 

Taken as a whole, insurance business in France is described as 
“very good.” 35 Part of the increase must be regarded as a reflection 
of inflation. Local companies also show drastic increases in share 
capital. 36 

The method of increasing the, capital is not stated but many French 
insurance companies and banks in pre-war days were known to have 
built up large hidden reserves by evaluating their properties at the 
pre-1914 gold value of the franc; probably the present increases are 
nothing more than revaluation of assets and liabilities. 

11 Frankfurter Zeitunp. Feb. 17. 1&43. Two Swiss life Insurance companies Increased their French Income 
In 1W1 from fifty-five to two hundred and slxty-thrcc million francs. The total fire-premium Income rose 
40 percent in 1011 tn .V4l.nnn.noo franc? In MM3. 

” The issued capital of the Sole i I Capitalisation ha? l*een raised from in.nno.ono rrancs to 40.000.000 france 
and the capital of three other Soleil companies ha? been raided from 12.000.000 francs to 48.000.000 francs. 
The capital of the Aiirle Capitalisation has been raised from 10.000.000 francs to 40.000.000 francs: that of the 
Aide Vie from 3.000.000 francs to 30.000.000: of the Alcle-Ineendle from 7.200.000 francs to 2S.200.000 france; 
and of the Aide-Accidents from S.nno.fton francs to 32.000.000 francs. The capital of Cle. Oenerale de Reas- 
surances has been quadrupled to 00,000,000 francs and that of the Cle. Generate de Reassurances Vie doubted 
to 30,000,000 francs. 
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Alsace-Lorraine . — French and British insurance interests were very 
active in Alsace-Lorraine. For example, the Strassbure flour mills 
and port installations, the ore and steel mills around Metz, and the 
extended potash plants near Mulhouse were always regarded by the 
British as among the most profitable risks. Every French insurance 
carrier was automatically concessioncd to operate in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and after 1918 no German company was allowed to operate there 
except in the inland marine field (Rhine shipping). When the Ger- 
mans reentered Alsace in 1940, they fell heir to one of the most 
profitable enemy insurance agglomerations in occupied territory. 
The solution applied was simple and radical; all French and British 
insurance companies were treated in the same way, i. e., their con- 
cessions were automatically canceled as of June 15, 1940. 

Policyholders were not permitted to cancel their contracts or select 
a company of their own choice. Supplementary insurance and 
covenants had to be concluded with the German enterprise to which 
the policy was transferred. 

For a short period, premiums were collected by the Central Office 
for Foreign Insurance established in Strassburg^ which then distributed 
the pending policies among purely German offices as follows: 

1. The portfolios of Les Industries Francais, Roubaix; L’ln- 
dustrielle du Nord, Lille; L'Union-Inccndie, Paris; Caledonian 
Insurance, Edinburgh; The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd., London; 
the Motor Union Insurance Co., Ltd., London; Northern Assur- 
ance Co., London; and Western Assurance Co., Toronto, were 
transferred to the Aachoner, Aix-la-Chappelle. 

2. The portfolios of the L’Abri, Paris; La Fonciore-Incendie, 
Paris; La Fonciere-Transport, Paris; La Providence-Accidents; 
La Providence-Incendie, Paris, and Prudential Insurance Co., 
Ltd., London, were transferred to Agrippina, Cologne. 

3. The portfolios of Alliance Regionale, Paris; La Nationale- 
Inccndie; La Nationale Risques Divers, Paris; L’Urbaine ot La 
Seine, Paris; Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., London; Commercial 
Union Assurance Co., Ltd., London, and Phoenix Assurance Co., 
Ltd., London, were transferred to Allianz, Berlin. 

4. The portfolios of L’Abcillc, Paris; Almelo, Paris; La Cite 
Accidents, Toulouse; Compagnie d ’Assurances Generales, Paris; 
Le Nord, Paris; La Paix, Paris; La Participation, Paris; La 
Prevoyance, Paris; La Solidarite, Paris; Eagle Star Insurance, 
London; Guardian Assurance, London, were transferred to the 
Deutsche Sachversicherungs-Akticngesellschaft, Hamburg. 

5. The portfolio of La Concorde, Paris, was transferred to 
. Erste-Allgemeine Unfall, Vienna. 

6. The portfolios of Le Recours, Paris; Lloyds, London; Nor- 
wich Union, Norwich, w r ere transferred to Gerling, Cologne. 

7. The portfolios of Assurance Generale des Eaux, Lyon; 
Compagnie General d’Assurances, Paris; L’Europc, Paris; La 
France, Paris; Le Secours-Incendie; Le Secours-Accidents, Paris; 
and Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool, were transferred to 
Gothaer, Gotha. 

8. The portfolios of Compagnie d’Assurances Maritimes, Paris, 
and La Galmontoise, Paris, were transferred to Kraft, Beilin. 
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9. The portfolio of Rhein and Mosel, Strasaburg, was trans- 
ferred to Mannheimer, Mannheim. 

10. The portfolio of La Protectrice, Paris, was transferred to 
Riunione Adriatica di Sieurta, Trieste. 

11. The portfolios of La Cordialite, Paris; Lloyd Continental 
Francais, Roubaix; Le Monde-Incendie, Paris; La Paternelle- 
Incendie, Paris; Le Patrimoine, Paris; La Sequanaise, Paris; 
British General Insurance Co., Ltd., London; Liverpool and 
London and Globe, Liverpool; London Guarantee and Accident, 
London; The National Insurance Co., Glasgow; Pearl Assurance 
Co., Ltd., London, were transferred to Victoria, Berlin. 

12. The portfolios of La Confiance, Paris; La Flandre, Rou- 
baix; La Mctropole, Paris; La rreservatrice, Paris; Atlas Insur- 
ance, London; Employers Liability, London; Gresham Fire and 
Accident, London, and Law Union and Rock were transferred to 
Wuerttembcrgische, Stuttgart. 

13. The portfolios of L’Aigle, Paris; Alsatia, Strassburg; 
Phenix, Paris; Solcil, Paris; Sun Insurance Office, London; 
Union Insurance, London, and Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
New York, were transferred to Zentraleuropaeische, Berlin. 

It will be noted that the Rhein & Mosel and the Alsacienne group, 
the leading local companies of more than 100 years' standing, were 
abolished or taken over. Alsace is one of the areas in which complete 
Gcrmanization of insurance has taken place, for the obvious reason 
that the local companies could not be trusted to fall in line with the 
policy pursued by the new masters. 

Hungary . — Foreign insurance influence was always strong in 
Hungary, where aside from 23 national companies, 34 foreign companies 
were admitted, writing 37.5 percent of the total business in 1940. 
Germany was then represented by only 14 companies which wrote only 
10 percent of the total premium income. With the exception of the 
Donau-Concordia, none of the German companies attained a pre- 
mium income of more than 2,000,000 pengoes. The best policies in 
Hungary were held by 1 1 active British companies which specialized 
in industrial risks. Practically the entire sugar and milling industry 
and the major part of the textile industry was insured with British 
companies which could operate more cheaply than their competitors 
and with higher profits because of the selective risks which they took. 

Numerically and quantitatively the Italian influence was the 
strongest; Italian companies earned more than 20 percent of the total 
premium income. The Generali and the Riunione were represented 
both by agencies and by controlling stock ownership in local compa- 
nies; namely, the Providencia and the Fonciere. The Italian Istituto 
Nazionale owned the controlling interest in the Astra. 

The business advantages realized from the multiple annexations, 
“aryanization,” and confiscations which were recently undertaken in 
Hungary have accrued chiefly to the Italians who, the Germans were 
aware, were more generally acceptable in Hungary. After the occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia, the Generali took over the Moldavia of 
Prague; and the Fonciere, the portfolios of the Boehmische-Maeh- 
rischc, the Merkur, and the Linde companies, all of Prague. The 
Transylvanian (formerly Roumainian) business was upon German 
request taken as a whole from Roumanian companies and given to 
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Italian firms, and to a lesser extent, to German agencies operating in 
Hungary. 17 After the completion of the Yugoslav campaign, the 
Fonciere increased its premium income to 20,400,000 pengoes in 1941 
(1940: 16,700,000 pengoes) and absorbed the business, other than life, 
of the Rossija-Fonciere, Belgrade. 

When relations with the British were severed, British agencies 
continued to operate, but they had to reinsure 100 percent with Ger- 
man and Italian agencies. Following these reinsurance commit- 
ments, a definite transfer of portfolios took place in 1942. The 
Erete-Allgemeine, an affiliate of the Generali, took over the portfolios 
of the Sun and Economic, while the Fonciere got the Royal Exchange. 
The Budapest agency of the Allgemeine-Elementar, Vienna, which 
formerly had belonged to the Commercial Union, was taken over by 
the Colonia concern. The portfolios of the Alliance, the Guardian, 
the Liverpool and Globe, and the Lancashire were transferred under 
global representation to the Generali. The policyholders were com- 
pelled to consent to these transfers which were, however, subject to 
the approval of the superintendent of insurance. 

German agencies decreased in number rather than increased after 
Hungary became an Axis satellite, though there are a few instances of 
indirect expansion by acquisition of stocks. Thus, the Volks fuersorge 
of Hamburg secured the controlling interest in the Hungarian Life 
& Annuity Co. The First Hungarian General Insurance Co. of 
Budapest, in addition to the two British companies which it absorbed, 
took over the Klauscnburger, the Zagreb, the Prnger Boehmisehe, 
the Bruenn, the Domov, and the Slovak. The First Hungarian is now 
reported to be controlled by Nordstern interests. 

It must be admitted that the Axis insurance expansion is also ac- 
companied by organizational reforms which are an improvement over 
the highly competitive and uncontrolled practices of Hungarian 
insurance industry. The number of licensed insurance carriers has 
been reduced from 73 in 1926 to 33 at the end of 1942; foreign agencies 
shrank from 42 to 16.** Many unsound mushroom firms have been 
eliminated and the admittance of new carriers is temporarily closed 
(except for new German and Italian branches). Under German 
directives, the Decree No. 5900 of October 9, 1942, on State Insurance 
Supervision has been promulgated, requiring strong financial guaranties 
from the companies. A minimum capital of 500,000 pengoes is now 
necessary for all insurance enterprises and guaranty reserves must be 
kept in proportion to the premium income. No reduction of these 
reserves is permitted even if the premium income should subsequently 
decline. 

Hungary seems to have become more insurance-minded. Fire and 
casualty premium income increased 22 percent in 1941 and now totals 
92,400,000 pengoes, of which 32,600,000 were earned by foreign com- 
panies. Nevertheless, the sharp price inflation in the country con- 
siderably nullifies what appear to be gains in premium income. 

Greece . — Insurance in Greece is hardly developed. Marine business 
comprises the largest part of what little business there is, and three- 
fourths of the total premium income went to foreign companies, prac- 
tically all of them British agencies. Since the occupation, the Greek 
agents of British companies have made themselves independent and 

» Nach rich ten f. d. Auaseohandel. October 34. 1942. 

■Frankfurter Zeitonc. January 10. 1943. 
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have taken over individually the risks formerly written by their prin- 
cipals. As these risks exceeded by far the agents’ economic resources, 
German and Italian reinsurance companies stepped in and covered a 
major percentage of the British risks by reinsurance. New licenses 
to transact insurance business were issued to the Agrippina of Cologne 
and the Victoria of Berlin. Generally, the Axis insurance companies 
have shown little interest in becoming further involved by taking 
over the former British business directly, for the claims ratio is obvi- 
ously bad and the business unprofitable: “More than in any other 
country the insurance business in Greece is darkened by price inflation, 
which has completely overthrown traditional concepts of value.” 39 

For the same reasons the occupation authorities also suspended the 
State Reinsurance Institute which was established in 1940 as a rein- 
surance monopoly. The institute was liquidated in 1942 when Ger- 
man and Italian offices absorbed that portion of the reinsurance which 
they deemed profitable. 

Low Countries: Holland and Belgium . — Prior to the invasion, the 
insurance situation in Belgium and Holland was alike in that the 
absence of state supervision made the Belgian and Dutch markets 
the least regulated in the world. Both countries were overrun with 
insurance offices, totaling over 700 in Holland and over 500 in Bel- 
gium in 1939; among this number were about twice as many foreign 
firms as domestic companies. 

Germany had only a small share in these markets, although many 
German companies, particularly the Victoria, maintained large offices 
and staffs. As these concerns for years did little business, there is 
suspicion that they were only a front for espionage. 

German reinsurance interests in the Low Countries, however, had 
firmer roots. One of the foremost Belgian fire-insurance companies 
reinsured with the Munich, and for many years before the invasion, 
German companies had successfully picked up the business in which 
British and American concerns were not interested. Three of the 
four professional reinsurance companies in Holland were in Axis hands. 
The Universeelo was 100-percent owned by the Francona of Berlin, 
and the Duitsche-Nedcrland was an internal reinsurance office of the 
Gcrling Konzern of Cologne. In 1939 Italian Generali interests formed 
another reinsurance company, the Algemcene Herverzekering, with a 
share capital of 1,000,000 guilders fully paid, of which 90 percent was 
subscribed by the Erste Allgemeine of Vienna, which in turn is a sub- 
sidiary of the Generali, while only the least important firm, the Nether- 
land Herverzekering, was Dutch-owned. Soon after the foundation 
of this reinsurance company, the Erste Allgemeine disposed of its 
share holding and announced that three-fourths of the capital was 
held by Dutch interests and only one-fourth by the Generali. A Nazi 
on the board, Mr. A. Schaefer, was replaced by a Fascist, Count Volpi 
di Misurata, chairman of the Generali. 

Notwithstanding these footholds, Axis interests held only a negli- 
gible share of the reinsurance business; all the profitable industrial 
and commercial risks were by and large placed in London, both di- 
rectly or indirectly, with small parts going to Switzerland, Scandi- 
navia, and France. British offices were also firmly entrenched in the 

n Frankfurter Zeltung, May 23, 1M2. 
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Belgian and Dutch colonial business which, before the invasion, was 
very profitable. 

The severance of relations between the Low Countries and London 
resulted in a great loss to the British offices of income from direct and 
reinsurance business. Although neither Belgium nor Holland had 
required deposits except in life insurance, to be made with their govern- 
ments, fairly substantial cash balances were built up and maintained. 
There were also losses in holdings since British insurance companies 
had substantial capital interests invested in local companies. 

Apart from their own organizations, the Royal Exchange of London 
owned the Amsterdam-London Insurance Co., the London <fc Lanca- 
shire Insurance Co. operated the Noord Zuid, and the Sun Insurance 
Office, the Hollander Brand of 1808. 

A heavy influx of German agencies followed immediately after the 
invasion. In 1942 there were 40 German agencies in Belgium and 
64 in Holland, as compared with 16 and 27, respectively, in early 1940. 
At first, the Germans hoped for collaboration and permitted the local 
authorities to carry on without much interference, even letting them 
make their own arrangements for the liquidation or transfer of the 
rich portfolios of the 71 and 50 English companies, which had been 
active in Belgium and Holland, respectively. Obviously, the Germans 
expected that the business which nad formerly gone to British com- 
panies, would find its way voluntarily to the newly established German 
agencies. The presidents of the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Chambers 
of Commerce, to whom the liquidation of the British and French com- 
panies was entrusted, and the Contact Commission, composed of 
executives of Dutch organizations and established to find replacements 
for the former British facilities, did not, however, work to the satis- 
faction of the Germans. Dutch commercial firms immediately founded 
new national companies to take over the business of British companies. 
Risks, which could not be written in the open market at Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, were successfully absorbed by the newly established 
Vereenigde Assurantiehedrijven Nederland, set up with a capital of 
5,000,000 guilders in which all the Dutch insurance companies partici- 
pated but from which foreign companies were excluded. 

“There are still plenty of people in Holland believing’ 1 , complained 
the Nazi insurance press (Neumanns, November 27, 1940), “that the 
old days of unlimited competition will come back. In 1941 the ma- 
jority of Dutch companies has taken reinsurance in Holland with 
other Dutch companies, hoping that, when the old times return, these 
treaties will return to their English friends.*’ 

The screws were considerably tightened after 1941 when a reorienta- 
tion of the Dutch insurance market was ordered. This resulted not 
only in the transfer to the Germans of the business of English com- 

E anies, but, in addition, 50 percent of the Dutch major and medium 
usines8 was given to German companies. The Germans also issued 
an official “recommendation” to Dutch representatives and brokers 
to place part of their risks with Italian companies now operating in 
Holland: 

At the same time, State supervision of insurance following the 
German pattern was introduced. All Dutch insurance companies 
dealing with insurance against fire, storm, burglary, and water damage 
on a mutual basis must now register with the Insurance Council 
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(Verzekeringskammer) ; applications for the foundation, liquidation, 
and amalgamation of such companies have to be approved by this 
council, which, while it has been in existence for many years, has only 
now been given powers which enable it to exercise actual control. 

In Belgium, local companies are likewise now subject to govern- 
mental regimentation under a new decree of June 19, 1942, issued by 
the Belgian Commissar of Economics, Victor Leemans. The newly 
established Groupement des Assurances is a counterpart of the German 
Reichs Versicherungsgruppe; membership is a prerequisite for trans- 
acting insurance business. 

In Belgium, as in Holland, local companies were prevented from 
taking over valuable contracts. The Nordstem of Berlin obtained 


the greater part of the British and the better part of the Belgian busi- 
ness. The Victoria of Berlin and the Aachen A Munich Fire, which 

f deviously had offices but no business in Belgium, were rewarded by 
arge contracts formerly held by the British, while the reinsurance 
business previously conducted by Lloyds is now handled by the 


Munich pool. 

Luxembourg . — After the last war, German insurance companies 
neglected the Luxemberg insurance field where there were only three 
national companies, Le Foyor, La Luxembourgoise, and Terra, all 
other companies being Belgian, French, or British. 

Effective as of May 10, 1940, all concessions for insurance business 
in Luxembourg were canceled, whereupon the portfolios of the Belgian 
agencies, whose aggregate value was more important than the total 
business of national companies, were compulsorily transferred to 
Gorman concerns. The portfolio of the Belgian Assurance Li6goise 
was absorbed by Agrippina, the Proprietaries Reunis Beiges, by the 
Gladbachcr Fire, the Guarantie Beige by the Koelnische Glas, while 
four French, two Swiss, and one Belgian company were merged with 
the Provincial Fire of Berlin. 

On December 1, 1941, however, the whole insurance industry was 
concentrated in two new organizations, one for life insurance and the 
other for other than life. At the present time the Swiss, Belgian, and 
Freilch influence in Luxembourg has been completely eliminated leav- 
ing only the two public companies and a few purely German companies. 

Norway . — Before the German invasion, the Norwegian market was 
highly competitive. Of the 37 domestic companies, Christiania Gen- 
eral (or “Storebrand” as it is known colloquially in Scandinavia) 
actually contributed 33 percent of the gross and 35 percent of the 
total net income. The greater part of its business was not Norwegian; 
it had wide international connections of which an important American 
account was one. 

There were also about 70 foreign companies operating in Norway, 
among them 28 British, 16 Swedish, 10 Danish, 5 Swiss, and 4 German. 

British influence was preeminent. Five of the leading eight com- 
panies were British: Comhill, Hansa, Commercial Union, Royal 


Exchange, Arbejdsgivemes, U ly kk esf orsikring, Liverpool A London A 
Globe, Motor Union A Car A General. 

The Norwegian hull business was completely dependent upon 
London, and all marine facultative risks were placed in England; the 
Norwegian War Risk Institute also insured 67 percent of its pooled 
risks in London. 
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The Norwegian insurance industry has been ruined in the course of 
the prolonged struggle for Norway, that country’s resistance after 
occupation and the raids by the British, together with the loss of 80 
percent of the fleet to the Allies. It is, therefore, not astonishing that 
so far the Germans have shown little inclination to take over the 
few remnants of Norwegian insurance. War risk marine insurance 
was provided for by the Norwegian Cargo and Hull Institutes. The 
Cargo Institute on April 9, 1940, had a surplus, including that of 
reinsurance, of 15 million kroner whereas the risks of the institute are 
now estimated at 150 million kroner and it is not known how great its 
loss will ultimately be. The Norwegian Hull War Risks Insurance 
Institute, organized in 1935, is practically the only institute in the 
world organized on a mutual basis and without state support or 
guarantee. It had a premium income of 130 million kroner in the 
period September 1, 1939, to April 9, 1940. The sums insured on 
April 9 were 2,774 million kroner, divided over 1 ,563 risks. 

Under German orders, a pool, the Norsk Krigsforsik rings For 
Skib/U, was created to take over the portfolios formerly held by the 
British in order to cover whatever was left of the Norwegian ships. 
The pool is now supported by German insurance companies. 

Other war risks formerly covered in London were similarly pooled. 
In May 1940, a war-risk-insurance pool covering buildings and plants 
was established, the Norsk Krigsskadctrygden for Bygnmger. It in- 
cludes all fire-insured fixed objects in Norway and is open to volun- 
tary insurance of such risks as are not insured against fire. In the 
same way, a scheme was set up for insuring movable objects formerly 
insured in London against war risks. These risks are now covered by 
the A/S Norsk Varekrigsforsikring Av 1938. Finally compulsory in- 
surance exists for commodities, in excess of 2,000 kroner fire in- 
surance value. 

The claims ratio for war loss has been exceedingly high. German 
sources reveal damages to buildings in the amount of 140 million 
kroner for 1940 alone, although this sum does not include damages 
incurred at Narvik, Harstad, and Bergen. The claims experience in 
other branches is not better. 

The Norwegian Insurance Institute reports that there has been an 
increase in burglary claims and that a further increase would have to 
be expected if the food situation showed no improvement. New 
business in personal accident insurance has ceased almost entirely. 
Glass insurance, too, has felt the effect of the invasion: transport of 
material and heavy tanks, especially through the streets of Oslo, has 
shaken buildings and probably caused many claims; losses from stone 
throwing have also become more frequent. The purchase tax has 
raised prices of glass by 11 percent, making losses even higher. 

The hitherto strong international relations of the Norwegian insur- 
ance industry have now broken down. The Christiania General has 
transferred its American business to an American subsidiary, the 
Christiania General of New York. 

As a result of the enforced concentration of the Norwegian reinsur- 
ance market on Scandinavia and the continent of Europe, foreign 
business has been unsatisfactory, particularly in view of the bad claims 
ratio in Sweden, Germany, and Italy. 

The powerful Norwegian Association of Insurance Offices is now 
headed by Mr. H. Sommerfeldt, general manager of the Norden. 

74241— 45— pt 8 17 
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Mr. N. L. Bugge, general manager of the Idun Life has been elected 
vice chairman while the branch members now are: Mr. Reidar Brekke, 
general manager of the Trondhjem (fire), Mr. A. Loken, general 
manager Loken & Co. (life) ; Mr. Th. Wikbotg, general manager of 
the Vega (marine), and Mr. Per Hansson, general manager of the 
Christiania General (Storebrand), (accident). 

In line with the German program of exploiting Norwegian resources 
for the German war economy, insurance companies were recently 
required to contribute 50 million kroner to finance industrial develop- 
ment in Northern Norway (Embassy Report, Stockholm, of March 
18, 1943). 

Poland 1. General government. — The two leading Polish insurance 
companies were the Warta and the Warschaw which together wrote 
nearly 70 percent of the total reinsurance business accepted by the 
Polish market. The Warta, as an associate office of the Powszechly 
Zakland, the Polish state fire-insurance office, regularly enjoyed a 
profitable fire business, largely retrocessions on premiums. 

Few foreign-insurance companies were active in Poland. Th© 
Germans had one agency, the Aachen & Munich, and there were two 
Italian agencies, Assicurazione Generali and Riunionc. British 
interests were represented by three agencies: Alliance, Royal Exchange, 
and Prudential. The agencies of the Austrian Anker and of the 
Bavarian Insurance Bank were identified as belonging to the sphere 
of influence of the Swiss Reinsurance Co. 

The former British and Polish business is now completely in th© 
hands of German and Italian companies. Under a concession system,. 
29 insurance licenses were issued, among them seven to German and 
two to Italian companies. Furthermore, emergency licenses for th© 
coverage of specific risks, presumably war-industry risks, were issued 
to certain German companies. These licenses are not concessions 
to transact business in Poland but only to write a specific insurance 
contract under the limitations stated in the license. 

The remaining Polish companies are economically and financially 
completely dependent upon Axis reinsurance because their banking 
accounts arc frozen and their resources and guaranties are invested 
in now valueless Polish Government bonds. German commissioners 
who replaced the former trustees, complete the total enslavement and 
bankruptcy of the Polish insurance business. Even the concessioned 
German agencies do little business. 

The Germans had to grant a moratorium to all insurance concerns 
for the payment of their contractual obligations. This moratorium 
is still in force; payments of loans and installments are permitted 
only to a maximum of 20 percent. Claims on policies concluded 
prior to September 1, 1939, are not paid. Until further order the 
conclusion of new life-insurance contracts is suspended. 

Poland 2. Annexed territories . — In the incorporated western parts 
of Poland, now called Danzig, West Prussia, VVarthcland, and East 
Silesia, there were formerly active 27 Polish insurance companies 
and seven foreign companies — two German, two Italian, and three 
French. In this area, even nominal Polish and foreign influence has 
been eliminated and the entire insurance business has been German- 
ized with the exception of a small share which went to the Italians. 
The companies authorized to operate are: Allianz und Stuttgarter Vere- 
in, Erste Allgemeine Unfall und Schaden, Magdeburg Feuer, Magde- 
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burg Hagel, and the Riunione Adriatica; these have been authorized 
for all nonlife classes, the two first-named German companies and 
the Riunione Adriatica also for accident and motor. The Hammonia 
has been authorized for glass insurance only and the Volksfuersorge 
for life. The Levensversicherungsanstalt Westpreussen has been 
authorized to transact life, accident, and motor insurance; the Dan- 
ziger Fcurzozietaet is allowed to handle all other classes in the said 
territories. Upon decision of the Trustee for Public and Private 
Insurance for Danzig (West Prussia), the portfolios of the following 
Polish and English companies were transferred. 

1 . Portfolio of Vesta, Posen to the Lebensversicherungsbank 
A. G., Danzig. 

2. English Prudential in Warsaw to the Allianz, Berlin. 

3. The Polish Przesoronsz, Warsaw to the Gotha. 

4. The Polish Vita-Kotivica, Warsaw to the Deutscher Ring, 

* Hamburg. 

5. The Polish Postal Savings Bank, Warsaw to the Volks- 
fuersorge, Hamburg. 

6. The Polish Europe, A. G., Warsaw to the Victoria, Berlin. 

7. The portfolio of the Patria, Warsaw to the Allianz. 

8. The portfolios of the Generali-Port-Polonia to the Erstc- 
Allgemeine, Vienna. 

It should be noted that the German companies which took over 
British and Polish life- policies guarantee the payment only of such 
policies as are issued to certified Volksdcutsche (people of German 
stock). Policies of other insured persons are exchanged for paid-up 
policies only to the extent that funds are available from the com- 
panies taken over; these funds must be considered as lost, however, 
because they consist of Polish Government securities, which Germany 
refuses to recognize. 

Similarly, with the incorporation into the German Reich of the 
territories of the former Polish corridor as well as Upper Silesia, the 
insurance business of Polish and English companies formerly operating 
in those portions of Poland have been placed under the trust and 
supervision of German and Austrian (Italian) companies. Mr, 
Goebel, formerly president of the Schlesischc Provinzial Fcucrver- 
sichcrungssocietaet, is the new trustee of private insurance in East 
Upper Silesia. The following companies were allowed to continue 
operations: Silesia of Bielitz (associate of Anglo-Elementar), now 
AJlgemeine Elementar Vienna which, in turn, is owned by Colonia, 40 
and Aachener und Munchener, Bayerische Versicherungsbank, and 
Riunione Adriatica, all of Kattovice. 

The German and Austrian companies are liable for the management 
of all fire, burglary, and hail insurance policies which they take over 
for Volksdeutsche. In other branches the liabilities of the German 
companies are limited to the assets of the countries taken over. The 
following portfolios have been transferred: 

Prudential to Aachener und Munchener. 

Przezornose to Aachener und Munchener. 

Generali-Port-Polonia to Allianz und Stuttgarter Vcrein and 
Erste Allgemeine Unfall Schaden, Vienna. 

• Deutscher Volkswlrt, December 4, 1M2. 
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Patria to Allianz und Stuttgarter Verein and Erete Allgemeine 
Unfall Schaden, Vienna. 

Warsaw to Allianz und Stuttgarter Verein and Erete Allgemeine 
Unfall Schaden, Vienna. 

Europaeische Gueter to Europaeische Gueter, Berlin. 

Orzel to Magdeburger Feuer and Magdeburger Hagel. 

Piast to Riunione Adriatica. 

Powazechny Zaklad (Cenl. Mutual) to Schlesische Provinzial 
Feuresozietaet. 

Vesta Fire to Schlesische Provinzial Feuereozietaet. 

Poznansk-W area wska to Schlesische Provinzial Feueresozietaet. 

Florjanka to Schlesische Provinzial Feuereozietaet. 

Apparently, the same German companies which took over the busi- 
ness of the Polish and English companies in Danzig and West Prussia 
have taken over the corresponding portfolios in East Upper Silesia. 
The only exception to this absorption is the business of the semiofficial 
Powszachnv Zaklad and of the Vesta and the Poznanska-Wareawska, 
which in East Upper Silesia was transferred to the Schlesische-Pro- 
vinzial Feuereozietaet; Danzig-West Prussia business was transferred 
to the Danziger Feuereozietaet. and/or the Lebensvereicherungsan- 
stalt Wespreussen. 

The following companies seem to have come under Russian occupa- 
tion: BialostocKie of Bialystok, Dnister of Lwow, and the Karpatia 
Life of Lwow. It must be assumed that, when the Germans retook 
the area from the Russians in June 1941, these companies suffered 
the same fate as the Polish companies in the General Government. 

In the Ukraine, the “Vereicherungsaustalt Ukraine” (VAU) has 
been set up under a recent decree of the Reich Commissioner. It is 
a public institution and for that area no private insurance carriers 
are admitted to operate in the territory. Intended to act as the suc- 
cessor of the Russian Monopoly Insurance “Gosstrach,” VAU has 
met with considerable difficulties in starting operations as the reports 
and operational data on the evaluation of risks were destroyed by the 
Russians (Frankfurter Zeitung, April 23, 1943). 

Portugal. — Seventy-five insurance companies operate in Portugal, 
of which 32 are national companies, 27 British, 6 French, 4 Spanish, 
4 German, 1 Swiss, and 1 Danish. All but 1 of the British companies 
transact fire insurance, 9 carry life insurance, and a varying number 
are active in other insurance branches. 

As in Spain, the present period is marked by three trends: 

1. Increasing activities of Italian companies; 

2. Influx of some German companies; and 

3. Local efforts to create an internal reinsurance market which 

has a tendency to be independent of Munich and London. 

Two new reinsurance companies were founded in 1941— the Equi- 
tate, an associate of the Ultra-Marine, and the Continental. The 
Continental was formed with a share capital of 1,000,000 escudos 
with 500,000 escudos paid up. It has a premium income of 2,600,110 
escudos in 1941. Mr. A. Castollo Branco is the chairman; Mr. C. 
Forcada, vice chairman; and Mr. J. M. Sunver is a founder director. 
The latter is also general manager of the Nacional de Reaseguros, 
which was founded in 1939 with an issued capital of 3,000,000 pesetas 
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with 1,500,000 pesetas paid up, and a premium income of 5,982,941 
pesetas. The chairman is Mr. S. Fuentes Pila. 

The dangers facing these young and necessarily inexperienced in- 
surance companies are evident. The last war taught that reinsurers 
of this type must seek protection from leading companies or perish, 
because they have to limit their activity to their home country, thus 
lacking that international spread of business which is essential to the 
establishment of sound reinsurance. 

The fact remains, however, that the German reinsurance market, 
for all its technical efficiency, does not seem to have been willing or 
able to provide the cover required to prevent a few new reinsurance 
companies from coming into existence. 

A new decree on the nationalization of foreign controlled Portu- 
guese insurance firms is in. preparation (Nachrichten fuer den Aussen- 
handel, April 16, 1943) which may dislcose the existence of other 
insurance ties with Germany. 

Rumania . — In 1939, 23 insurance companies operated in Rumania 
with an annual premium income of 1,369,146,000 lei. 

The two biggest life companies were the Asigurarea Romaneasca 
and the Generala with a premium income of 104,015,000 and 86,- 
318,000 lei, respectively. The leading companies in fire insurance 
were the Dacia Romania and the Generala with a premium income 
Of 61,171,000 and 58,850,000 lei, followed by the British Sun with 
47,070,000. 

Although only 4 companies were admittedly associates of foreign 
companies, more than half of the remaining 19 companies were known 
to have intimate business relations with foreign companies either by 
way of reinsurance or through foreign participation in their share 
capital. The chief shareholder in the Dorna Vatra was the Rumanian 
representative of the Sun Jnsurance office. The English Sun Insur- 
ance and Norwich Union Fire operated very active branch offices. 
English interests were behind the Brittana, the Metropola, and the 
Caledonian Romana, which was founded by the Caledonian of 
Edinburgh. 

Italian interests are associated with the Generala, Agricola- 
Fonciera, Steaua Romaniei, while the Riunione Adriatica works 
directly in Rumania. There were French interests behind the 
Nationala, the Franco-Romana, and theCie. Europeenne d’Assuranccs 
des Marchandises et des Bagages S. A. 

Constant infiltration of German interests has taken place since 
1938. In addition to the existing Victoria and Allianz agencies, the 
Germans have acquired the Agronomul, a subsidiary of the Magde- 
burg. The Brittana, which was formerly owned by the Anglo- 
Elementar, Vienna-Commercial Union, London, was acquired by 
Colonia interests shortly before the outbreak of the war when the 
Commercial Union disposed of its shareholdings in the Austrian 
company on behalf of the Germans. 

The Allianz owns the Transsvlvania which was founded as early 
as 1801 and has been identified with German nationalistic move- 
ments in Transylvania. During 1939 the share capital in the Trans- 
sylvania was increased from S, 000, 000 to 20,000,000 lei, with the 
help of the Munich Reinsurance Co. 

When Rumania officially became an Axis ally, the pace of the 
regrouping accelerated. English and French interests were eliminated 
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to the benefit of German, rather than Rumanian, interests. The 
majority of the Franco-Romana shares changed from French owner- 
ship to the Nordstem, Berlin. The Nationala, which was owned 
by the L’Union of Paris, was bought out by the Wiener Staedtische 
(a member of the Munich group). There was a merger of the Trans- 
syl vania and the Agronomul, the two insurance enterprises in that 
part of Rumania which is populated by Germans. 

The Brittana which changed its name to “Allemaia” holds at the 
present time a particular position in the Rumanian insurance economy 
as it leads the Rumanian pool which provides coverage for major 
risks, formerly written in London. The Rumanian pool is reinsured 
in Germany and Scandinavia. 

In 1941 a German brokerage firm, Jauch & Huebener of Hamburg, 41 
acquired the Doma Vatra, organized by the Sun Insurance of London. 
It nas taken over the business of the Sun and the portfolio of the 
Norwich Union. Furthermore, the Doma Vatra now ranks at tho 
top of the Rumanian companies, for its combined life premium in- 
come of 160,000,000 lei exceeds by far any corresponding figures for 
that part of Europe. In 1941 its income increased four times. The 
head of the Rumanian firm is said to be Dr. Zeisack, of Jauch & 
Huebener, allegedly a figurehead for Von Ribbentrop. According to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung of January 27, 1943, Doma Vatra now has 
changed its name to Vatra Doma. A branch will be opened in 
Galatz. 

German capital has Also founded two new insurance companies, 
the Danubia S. A. R. of Bucharest and the Wiener Allianz S. A. R., 
each with a capital of 12,000,000 lei. Reciprocal clearing treaties for 
insurance payments and a pool for the cartelisation of rates for 
inland and ocean marine transports, established by the Germans, 
materially facilitate the Axis expansion. 

The two big Italian concerns are represented by their subsidiaries, 
Riunione and Generali. They have, furthermore, participations in 
the Dacia Romania (in which there is also German interest) and in 
the Agricola Foncicra. Although the activities of the Italians have 
considerably increased, it does not appear that they have opened 
additional offices. 

The list of topranking companies for 1941 demonstrates abun- 
dantly the extent to which the Germans and Italians have in one 
year’s work succeeded in sidetracking local interests. Doma Vatra, 
now the leading company with a premium income of 220 million 
lei, is followed by the Generali with 208 millions, the Dacia with 
164 millions, the Asigurea Romanei with 117 millions, the Nationala 
with 117 millions, and the Adriatica with 105 million lei premium 
receipts. 

The total premium income of all companies in 1941 amounted to 
1,512 millions lei, 1,018 millions lei derived from nonlife and 494 
million lei from life premium receipts. The Axis has little reason 
to be proud of these figures since it is clear that the sharp decline 
in lift* insurance stems from a decline of public confidence in the value 
of the lei. The increase in casualty and fire premiums, on the other 
hand, is more than compensated for by the price inflation. “The 

Jauch A- IIur l*cncr play also nn imj>ortant role in other countries. They have now agencies In their 
own name in Vienna, Prague, Hudapest, Bucharest, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Madrid, Milan, Oenoa, 
and Rome (Deutsche Volkswlrt, Dec. 4. 1912;. 
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total would be much higher,” apologizes the official Nachrichten fuer 
den Aussenhandel (October 12, 1942), “if the Jewish property, esti- 
mated at over 4,000,000,000 lei by the Rumanian custodian, would 
be insurable.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung (May 23, 1942) gives a more correct 
picture when it complains that “the insurance business in Rumania 
suffers in all branches from the strong price inflation which has 
taken place since the outbreak of the war, reducing the incentive 
for life insurance and resulting in heavy under insurance in fire and 
casualty insurance.” 

Again, as late as March 1943, the Nachrichten fuer den Aussen- 
handel (issue of March 26) lamented the lack of insurance understand- 
ing in rural districts and stressed the importance of more adequate 
insurance coverage for the national economy. 

Recently the Rumanian Government has shown considerable 
activity in setting up public insurance institutes. Thus, a State 
health insurance system is under preparation. A Government fire- 
insurance monopoly is already established with which all buildings 
and farms must be insured. In view of the predominantly rural 
character of the country, this step constitutes a material restriction 
of the activities of private insurance companies in Rumania, and one 
wonders whether these measures are not planned as countermeasures 
to the establishment of German companies in Rumania, particularly 
the Vatra Dorna. 

In this connection it is interesting to have the German magazine, 
Die Bank, of December 2, 1942, complain that such “Romanization” 
is hardly compatible with sound insurance principles. 

Spain . — In 1941 the total fire premium income of all Spanish 
insurance companies increased 22.4 percent to 105,888,000 pesetas 
but its position is considered unsatisfactory. The increase in fire- 
insurance premiums since 1935, it is pointed out, has been only 
14.55 percent, whereas prices in general have gone up by 250 percent. 
The underwriting position is considered unsatisfactory; furthermore, 
the claims ratio is about 50 percent in spite of the fact that the year 
included claims resulting from the Santander catastrophe. 

The market consists of 40 home and 46 foreign companies (includ- 
ing 22 British companies). The share of the foreign companies in 
the business was 30,921,000 pesetas or about 30 percent, an amount 
similar to the total of 1940. French companies were first with 
approximately 12 percent of the business, followed by the Italians 
with 4.5 percent, the British with 3.5 percent, and the Germans with 
3 percent, while other countries wrote the remaining 7 percent. The 
biggest business unit in Spanish insurance is the Union & Fenix 
Espagnol, a dual Franco-Spanish company with head offices in 
Madrid and Paris. Lately it has had a home premium income of 
18,097,000 pesetas and with La Catalana (13,677,500 pesetas, pre- 
mium income) has written over three- tenths of the entire Spanish 
business. The Union & Fenix Espagnol owns the controlling inter- 
est of La Minerva, Madrid, and in 1941 established a new reinsurance 
company, the Compania Espagnola de Reaseguros, which is partic- 
ularly interested in the French business and directly accepts business 
in Paris if there is any reluctance to contact with Madrid. 

Reinsurance companies were exempted from the prohibition to 
form new companies imposed by the decree of October 19, 1940, a 
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the considerable reinsurance business. TMr share amounted to 45 
and 60 percent, respectively, of the total reinsurance business. 

At present, while Swedish reinsurance relations with Allied coun- 
tries outside of Europe are constantly decreasing, there is no propor- 
tionate increase in favor of the Axis. Swedish companies, moreover, 
are rarely reported as making direct contracts in Germany or placing 
reinsurance, inducting marine insurance, in Germany. The only 
Swedish company which owned substantial holdings in German con- 
cerns, the Svea, is reported to have recently disposed of its 1,500, 000- 
krona share in the Mannheim Life Insurance Co. of Hamburg, al- 
legedly owing to a conviction that Germany is going to be defeated. 44 
Svea '9 interests in Austrian companies lias been sold to German com- 
panies before the outbreak of the war. 

The which Swedish companies participate in the Munich 

pool is unknown. Recent reports indicate that 1942 was the worst 
year which Swedish firs insurance ever experienced, because of the 
sharp increase of fires and claims. Charcoal driven cars alone caused 
damage to an amount of over 8,000,000 krona. 44 

Switzerland. Switzerland still holds one of the most prominent 
positions in the international insurance business, chiefly because of 
the Swiss Reinsurance Co. of Zurich, which ranks immediately after 
the Munich ill the importance and volume «»f its business. Organized 
in 1897 by the Helvetia «>f St. Gall, Credit Suisse and the Banque 
Commerciale of Basel, the Swiss Reinsurance has, particularly since 
World War I. become tin- most dangerous competitor of tin* Munich. 

At the latest stockholders' meeting, duly 27, 1942, the Swiss Re- 
insurance Co. announced a premium income of 300.810,000 francs in 
1941 compared with an income of 268,810,000 francs for 1940. The 
greater part of the losses were suffered in the Italian business and in 
South America but, on the whole, the 1941 results largely compen- 
sated for the bad years 1939-40. 

These figures do not include the premium income of the numerous 
affiliates of the Swiss Reinsurance Co. abroad, including the Bayer- 
ische Rueckversicherungshank of Munich, the < ompagnic Kran^aise de 
Reassurances of Paris, the Mercantile i < ral of London, and tin* 
Anker of Vienna which are fully owned subsidiaries operating inde- 
pendently abroad. The United States branch of the Swiss Reinsur- 
ance Co. has organized the North American Fire Marine Reinsur- 
ance Corporation of New York, which was inactive during 1940 and 
whose registration seems merely to reflect shadow arrangements 
against emergencies. The Swiss Reinsurance Co. has in addition 
intimate treaties with the Atlantida of Buenos Aires, with Anahtiac 
and Aurora of Mexico, 46 with Peruvian, Argentine, and Brazilian com- 
panies, and as a result gets the lion s share from retrocessions with the 
state insurance monopolies in Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, and Turkey. 

As yet there is no evidence of undue German pressure to take over 
Swiss reinsurance business. On the contrary, the absorption and 
equalization of risks accumulated by German companies from occu- 
pied countries requires such enormous capital resources that the Swiss 
companies have been called upon to participate in the German 
expansion. Swiss membership in the Munich pool (see the European 

M American Legation. Stockholm, to Slate Do|»t.. Aug. 21. IMS (4M224), Aug. 22. 1W2 0>t.23r»). 

u Xeue '/.uerchtr Sri! uni. November 23. 1V42. 

•* Confidential information. 
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measure undertaken to free the Spanish market from foreign rein- 
surance ties. The decree was directly aimed at curbing London and 
Lloyds. 43 Aside from Union & Fenix Espagnol promotion of the Cia 
Espagnola de Reaseguros, at least two more companies have been 
founded as a result of the decree: the Consorcio Espagnol de Rease- 
guradores, and the Nervion Reaseguros. The Nervion was founded 
by La Polar, of Bilbao, with an authorized capital of 5,000,000 pesetas 
with 2,000,000 pesetas subscribed and fully paid. It was registered 
in Bilbao on September 13, 1940, but its authorization dates from 
February 14, 1941. In view of the large capital required, there is 
some question whether these new companies were promoted solely 
by Spanish capitalists. 

Italian insurance interests are very active and successful in Spain. 
Aside from the branch offices of the important Italian concerns, there 
are in Barcelona the Anonime de Accidentes (subsidiary of Anonime 
Fortuni of Milan) and the Caia de Prevision y Socorro (an associate 
of Assicurazione Generali of Trieste). 43 These companies have been 
on the proclaimed list and British War Trade List since July 1942. 
Recently the Compaftla Hispano- Americana has been organized ; un- 
confirmed reports that Generali is backing Hispano-Americana are 
currently under investigation. The executive staff of this company 
is made up of a group of Spanish officials from companies in Catalonia, 
Aragon, Mallorca, and the Banco Vitalicio (on proclaimed list). The 
Hispano opened branch offices in Lisbon under the name of Compa- 
gnia Europa de Seguros, and has under consideration plans for another 
branch in Switzerland. The main purpose of the Hispano is the pene- 
tration of Latin-American business through procuring reinsurance 
treaties and establishing subsidiary companies. To the latter end, a 
branch has been organized in Buenos Aires under the name of “Com- 
pagnia Hispano-Americana de Seguros." The Madrid executive, 
ooftor Juan Millet Maristang, has in addition, successfully negotiated 
a deal in Chile under the name of "Consorcio Espaftol de Seguros." 
It is made up of no less than five important Chilean companies, all of 
which have been merged into the Consorcio: La Espagnola, La Thor- 
sia, La Vasconia Consolidada, La Catalans, and La Territorial. It 
is believed that representatives of the parent, Hispano, intend to enter 
the Mexican market. 

Another group, the Aurora of Bilbao and Madrid, is equally busy 
in South America, where in addition to its existing affiliates in Mexico 
and Buenos Aires, it is about to obtain a concession for a new company 
with a national Argentine front, the Atlantide of Buenos Aires. There 
is evidence that these undertakings arc backed by the Swiss Reinsur- 
ance Co. of Zurich. The reports that the Munich and Italian con- 
cerns are behind the scene need further verification. 

So far the Germans have not been overanxious to open new agencies 
in Spain where the Italian insurance interests are well regarded and 
well entrenched. Only the Victoria reports a sharp increase in pre- 
mium receipts, which rose from 4.4 million pesetas in 1940 to 8 million 
in 1041. 

Sweden . — Although direct activities of Swedish companies in for- 
eign countries and of foreign companies in Sweden have, never been 
important, the Skandia and the Svca of Stockholm w T ere leaders in 

u Frankfurter Zr-itune. July S. 1912. 

41 Renew, LoikIjii 1912 -p. 2*3. 
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Reinsurance Cartel, below) is also used by the Germans as a publicity 
factor to demonstrate German good will in distributing the fruits of 
conquest among all continental countries. 

Neither are there signs that the Germans are seeking to exclude 
Swiss direct insurance, which appears . to operate comparatively 
undisturbed except for evidence that Swiss offices have been barred 
from sending account statements outside and that political reasons 
have motivated the exclusion of Swiss companies, in the interest of 
German military security, from certain annexed territories such as 
Luxembourg, Alsace-Lorraine, and Poland. The business of the 
Swiss lifo insurance companies in Germany also goes on undisturbed, 
which is the more remarkable since these four Swiss concessionaries 
in Germany draw so largely from German policholdere that their 
German income exceeds the combined income of all Swiss life insurance 
companies in Switzerland. 

Direct insurance in Switzerland is almost completely national and is 
partly monopolized bv public offices. Direct foreign business is 
entirely insignificant, less than 1 percent of the. total direct home 
business as compared with about 33 percent before World War I 
and compared with the activities of the Swiss companies abroad 
which derive 90 percent of their income from foreign sources. 

Recently, La Patenelle Vie has transferred nearly all its portfolio 
to the Vita of Zurich. The Swiss portfolios of Berlinische Life, La 
Confiance, and La Fonciere have dwindled to less than 40 customers. 
All 3 have renounced theii Swiss concessions. The Norwich Assurance 
of London still transacts accident insurance, but its life portfolio, 
consisting of only 2 policies, is in liquidation. 47 

Four important Swiss concerns are on the British and American 
blacklists. The National of Basle was on the proclaimed list in 
World War I and recently La Suisse of Geneva has been added. The 
Union Reinsurance Co. of Zurich has been identified as a subsidiary 
of the Munich. The retirement of Dr. W. S. Kisskalt, vice president 
of the Munich, from the board of the Union in 1939 could not save 
the company from being blacklisted, nor has the retirement of Mr. 
W. Forstreuter of Berlin, Robert Gerling of Cologne, and Hans 
Harney of Duesseldorf prevented the blacklisting of the Universale of 
Zurich as a subsidiary of the Gerling concern. 

On the other hand, in August 1939 the New Insurance & Reinsur- 
ance Co. of Zurich, invited the German shareholder company, the 
Cologne Reinsurance, to cede its shareholding to Swiss shareholders 
so that the Swiss character of the company could be preserved. Tho 
shares were acquired by the Societc Suisse d ’Assurance de Mobilier 
of Berne and the Helvetia Swiss Fire Insurance. Co. of St. Gall. With 
the ret irement of the two German members of the board of directors, 
Dr. W. Bierlein and Herr W. Labes, the board of directors became 
entirely Swiss. 

Turknj . — in 1941 the premium receipts of the Turkish insurance 
companies sharp! v increased to a total of Turk £8,307,660 as compared 
with Turk £5.484.310 in 1940. 

Under l I k* Turkish reinsurance regulations, all insurance companies, 
both national and foreign, operating in Turkey have to reinsure with 
the Turkish State Monopoly. The State Monopoly retrocedes 90 

47 Confident in) information. 
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percent of its income abroad. For many years 50 percent went under 
a long-teim treaty to the Swiss Reinsurance Co. of Zurich. For 
the remaining 40 percent, a similar treaty was originally concluded 
with the firm of Willis Faber & Partners, Leadenhall, London, a 
sister enterprise of Willis Faber <fe Iiuebncr of Hamburg. Until 1939 
the London office was the reinsurance representative in Great Britain 
for the Tokio Marine <fe Fire, Tokio; the Meiji Fire, Tokio; the Mit- 
subishi Marine <fe Fire, Tokio; the Taisho Marine <fe Fire, Tokio; and 
the Assicurazioni Generali, Trieste. It is understood that since the 
outbreak of the war, tho whole Turkish business has been retroceded 
to the Swiss Reinsurance Co., which derives very satisfactory profits 
from its relations with the Turkish Monopoly Office: an underwriting 
profit of 55.8 percent was shown in 1940, in contrast with a deficit of 
26.7 percent in 1939 and a profit of 50.1 percent in 1938. 48 

Yugoslavia . — This market has always been in foreign or foreign- 
controlled hands, and the 20 local companies never acquired a sig- 
nificant business. 

The portfolios of the French companies (Union Paris had a big 
Yugoslav account) were taken over by the W iener Stadtische 49 and 
the Danubia, both belonging to the Munich group. German interests 
took over the former British portfolios, and furthermore set up a 
Central Association for Private Insurance with two branches, one for 
life and one for nonlife insurance. 

Italian interests, which were always strong, are now predominant. 
Aside from the numerous agencies which the Generali and Riunione 
maintain in every city, Generali acquired the Beogradska Zadruga 
while the Riunione obtained the business of Sobija and the Rossija 
Fonciere. “Nova Horatska” of January 8, 1943, announces a new 
decree denying the right of operation in Croatia to insurance com- 
panies whose headquarters are in foreign countries. The affairs of 
these companies are to be turned over within 3 months to successors 
selected by the Government. Foreign companies with subsidiaries 
in Croatia must make application within 15 days for permission to 
continue operation. Italy holds the keys for further insurance 
developments under an agreement by which the Generali and Riunione 
hold an option for “essential changes, new establishments, and capital 
increase in the insurance industry. 60 

The European Reinsurance Cartel: Insurance and the New 

Order 

The vast expansion of insurance operations in occupied countries 
would not have been possible if the German companies, unaided, 
had attempted to carry the load. Insurance penetration, because of 
the lack of diversification between the carriers, may prove costly. 
The danger that the invader would reap losses rather than profits 
increased in direct proportion to the decrease in the number of 
British facilities in the occupied and neutral countries. The absence 
of the British firms from the field was felt tin* more acutely because 
Lloyd’s and certain London companies had constituted the chief 
market for excess loss coverage, conflagration, and catastrophe pro- 
tections. Axis companies alone are not able to absorb these risks. 

* Review, London, March 6. 1942. 

«• Frankfurter Zcitun?. March 10. 1913. 

“Sucdost Economist. November 13, 1942. 
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The accumulation of insurable valuables in industrial plants had 
in peacetime become so large that one-third to one-half of the fire- 
insurance coverage was going to London firms because the continental 
companies were not able to cover the risks. Such risks have not 
diminished but have increased since the outbreak of war, for the war 
has created increased activity, rises in prices, and new businesses 
which have their origin in the German occupation. Burglary insur- 
ance, too, has increased in risk through this same concentration of 
valuables. Air hazard and war hazard have added to the risks in- 
volved in carrying third party, personal accident, and life insurance. 

The increased risks brought about by the war constitute ample 
justification for the caution displayed by the German companies in 
expanding their business. They also explain the comparative lack 
of interference with the business of the neutral Swedish and Swiss 
companies. Neutrals in the insurance field have been invited to 
participate and are participating in an ingenious new organization, 
the Vercinieung zur Deckung von Grossrisiken (Association for the 
Coverage of Large Risks), established by the Munich and combining 
business organization with Nazi ideology. 

The Vcreinigung is a form of cartel which regulates all European 
reinsurance. It is administered by the Munich Reinsurance Co. with 
the support of Italian and Swiss reinsurers. The fact that neutral 
interests participate is advertised as “a constructive contribution to 
collaboration” and an indication that the neutrals recognize the new 
order . 51 The Italians participate in the scheme as full-fledged 
partners . 53 

The president of the association is Dr. Schmitt who is also president 
of the Munich board, and the board is made up of leading figures from 
European insurance companies including representatives from Sweden, 
Switzerland, and France. The association is something entirely new 
in the field of insurance. It does not cover any risks but rather 
functions as a central clearing office for the distribution of insurance 
risks which cannot be covered within individual countries. The 
extent to which each company shall participate as to the risk and 
the amount is fixed individually on either an individual-risk basis or 
a fixed-quota contract. Tho new cartel is designed to rcplaco Lloyd’s 
activities on the continent through an allocation of risks according to 
the ability of each country to absorb its own risks. Should a country 
not be able to assume its own risks, tho cartel will arrange for their 
distribution among its members on a quota system. Such a reinsur- 
ance monopoly necessarily acquires considerable power through its 
control over rcquisitionablc funds and taxable profits. 

All European companies except those covering life insurance can 
participate in the pool and many of them do. By the inclusion within 
the pool of companies covering all classes of insurance, the required 
diversity of risk and carriers is obtained for the proper distribution of 
reinsurance, with the result that casualty companies can, for example, 
assist in carrying the burden of a fire risk and vice versa. Such an 
arrangement is more easily executed on the continent than in the 
United Kingdom or in the United States, where insurance carriers 
are rigidly classified into three groups: fire-marine, casualty, and life. 

Dr. Nix It in;'. IViit.M-ln*r Volkswirt. Man-li 2*. 1911. 

" Tltr I HUH.- N iriot.nl*- hr\* Uni aulhoii/rtJ u» prtriu-ipntc *>>* Public Act No. 1*1, April 17, 1942 (Oazreia 
Uiliciak 1 , No. «7, M irch 23. 1912). 
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Any national pools which were formed to fill the gap left by the 
loss of British facilities will sooner or later be dissolved or merged 
with the association. The Germans have from the very beginning 
discouraged the formation of these local pools, pointing out that the 
various pools formed in Italy, France, and Norway violate the funda- 
mental rules upon which the equalization of risks is based, i. e., the 
underwriting capacity of the local companies is not great enough to 
cover excess losses in addition to average business. Sound insurance 
policy in Europe rests upon the widest possible distribution of risks 
among companies operating over an extensive geographical area and 
handling different varieties of insurance. Neither increase of stock 
capital nor drawing on ODen or silent reserves is sufficient protection 
in the long run. Through the Munich pool, the European insurance 
market has been unified, concentrated, and coordinated; its existence 
might have been a change for the better if it were not dominated by 
Nazi aspirations. 

Operational data on the actual working of the pool have so far not 
been available. It may be safely said, however, that given time the 
pool will be the instrument through which German insurance and 
reinsurance will endeavor to control the insurance business in both 
neutral and occupied Europe. Since the Germans prefer to use 
ostensibly legal means, widespread control cannot quickly be estab- 
lished. The Germans know well that profits rather than premiums 
are the vital factor in insurance, a truth which will cause them to 
scrutinize each new acquisition and make their selections with caution. 
The pace of penetration is and will be accordingly slow. 
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SIGNIFICANT DATA ON THE PRE-WAR GERMAN ECONOMY 

I. Introduction % 

The statistical tables in this report, though subject to several 
reservations, provide a good basis for analysis of the pre-war German 
industrial economy. 

The statistics must, however, be interpreted with great care for 
several reasons: 

(a) Some of the most important tables, and the maps, have been 
taken directly from Die Deutsche Industrie (published 1939), which 
was prepared by the Reichsamt fur Wehrwirtschaftsplanung (Reich 
Office for War Economics Planning). In the interests of military 
secrecy this agenev organized the data in a manner designed to con- 
ceal information that might be useful to German military opponents. 
As will be noted, aircraft and explosives do not appear in the lists of 
industrial products, even though Germany was reporting exports of 
powder and airplane parts in the year covered by the report. Either 
the items were concealed by grouping certain industries and using 
misleading names to cover them, or figures were adjusted in a manner 
revealed only to the initiate. 1 

(b) The data in Die Deutsche Industrie, the result of a census of 
manufactures similar to that made regularly in the United States, are 
for the year 1936. While this is one of 2 years in which German 
statistics covered the Saar but no forcibly annexed areas, it was not 
a “normal” year. In no year between the wars was the industrial 
production of Germany of a “normal” character. Increasingly, 
throughout the period, the German industrial capacity was being 
developed, concentrated, and expanded in accordance with a program 
whose sole objective was world domination by economic and military 
aggression. 2 Moreover, in March of 1936, Germany began the re- 
fortification of the Rhineland, and not long thereafter to try out its 
new military equipment in Spain. 

As a result oi the German objectives the national industrial produc- 
tive capacity was lopsided in character. As early as 1928 the ca- 
pacity for producing capital goods and certain consumption goods 
(such as chemicals) was well in excess of legitimate needs of the 
country for domestic use and the volume of exports reasonably to be 
expected; on the other hand, the capacity to produce goods that 
would have improved the low German standard of living remained 
disproportionately small. (It was adequate, however, to meet the 

* Comparison with the classifications ordinarily used for German Industry indicates that explosives may 
have been concealed in part under ZUndwnrcn-und Oliirdstrumpfindiistrle (fuses, matches, and other 
limit ion devices, also c as -in an tie Industry). Part of the airplane production may he hidden in the figures on 
the automobile industry. See tables V and XXV. 

After the last war it was admitted— when it became advantageous to Germany to do so— that production 
fleures had been rireed for several years. The ricrinp was done in a systematic manner so that published 
statistics could readily be interpreted by persons aciuaintcd with the system. It seems probable that the 
method used In connection with critical items in Die Deutsche Industrie is relatively simple and that it 
does not distort the Reneral picture as revealed by the statistics. 

* Sec sec. II. 
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demand, which was limited by the low buying power of the popula- 
tion.) 

(c) The industrial activity that was at times impressive was largely 
the result of investment in production facilities and equipment; of 
subsidized exports; of reparations in kind and purchases made in 
Germany with reparations funds that the creditors were otherwise 
unable to transfer; and, particularly in the 1930’s, of military con- 
structions and orders for military supplies and equipment. 

While the figures show Germany’s productive capacity and tho 
predominance of certain kinds of industrial activity in a period of 
preparation for war, they do not provide a blueprint for what a future 
Germany must manufacture to maintain itself. For example, a 
Germany that was not preparing for war need not concentrate its 
efforts on an industrial machine and machine-tool industry. A 
Germany determined to find exports market by collaboration in 
raising the European standard of living might instead export large 
quantities of heating and cannery equipment, plumbers’ supplies, 
washing machines, and similar products. 

(«) Likewise, the maps and also table VI, the only one in this 
compilation indicating the distribution of industry and the geograph- 
ical importance of the various political subdivisions in providing 
manufactures for the export market, are more a measure oi the past 
than of the future. They offer only limited assistance in estimating 
the results of cutting off this or that border region, since all but the 
extractive industries might well be developed m regions other than 
those where they were planted in the days of poor communications. 
For example, there would be ample economic justification for rede- 
velopment of the German iron and steel industry along the Baltic, 
rather than in the Ruhr; coal could be carried to meet Swedish iron 
ore rather than the ore to the coal. 5 

(f) It is almost impossible to translate Reichsmark values into 
dollars, owing to the great variations in the value of the Reichsmark. 
The mark, officially offered at 40 cents in 1936, was sold at various 
discount rates — as much as 30 percent in some markets and occa- 
sionally more. 

II. German Industrial Planning and Subsidization of 

Industry 

The German industrial development and production cannot be 
properly evaluated without a knowledge of the manner in which 
they were planned and promoted, even before the war of 1914-18. 

They were not the result of free market demand and unguided 
private investment. In the decades immediately preceding the war 
of 1914-18 the iron, steel, and chemical industries, as well as certain 
others useful to war, were built up by governmental aid of various 
kinds that was in effect a subsidy. 

Yet in spite of this attention to cannon makers and war-chemical 
manufacturers, Germany paid singularly little attention to war 
economics before the war of 1914-18 was declared. This neglect 
has been ascribed to the expectation of early victory for Germany. 4 

1 See sec. Ill for further comments on table VI in conned ion with the extractive industries. 

• See Economic History of Europe, 1760-1W9, E. L. Iltnairt. 
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After Germany was stopped in the first battle of the Marne a 
Kriegsrohs toff amt (War Raw Materials Office) was set up under 
Walter Rathenau, president of the AUgemeine Elektrizitats Gesell- 
schaft. Later, when the High Command became aware of the in- 
creasingly critical character of the supply situation, Rathenau was 
succeeded by a military officer who enlarged the scope of operations. 
In 1916 a Waffen- und Munitionsbeschaffungs-Amt (Arms and Mu- 
nitions Procurement Office, called WUMBA) was established within 
the Ministry of War. This was the first step in the Hindenburg 
program for total war mobilization, in which the High Command was 
to direct the whole of the national economy, rather than compete 
with the civilian sector for supplies. Eventually the Ministry of 
War had a Labor Allocation Office (Arbeitcinsatzamt), a War Food 
Office (Kriegsern&hrungsamt), and a Fabrikationsamt (Office of 
Manufactures). 6 The program included measures for the consolida- 
tion of plants in order to save transportation and labor. No sector 
of the national economy was neglected. While the new system 
accomplished a great deal, it was initiated too late to influence the 
outcome of the war. But the High Command had been deeply 
impressed by the program. 

The German Goneral Staff was officially abolished bv the Treaty 
of Versailles but actually continued in existence. Its chief center of 
operation was the Reichsarchiv (National Archives), where, it was 
announced, some former war leaders were engaged in writing a 
historial study of the recent war. They did publish some volumes 
on the military events, but their primary work was analysis of the 
cause of the defeat and planning for the next war. Few defects were 
found in German arms and military strategy; the main weakness 
discovered was in the field of war economics. At a very early period 
it was determined that part of the Officers’ Corps must be trained in 
this subject. Under the treaty all military schools were to be 
abolished. They were closed but at the same time the underground 
General Staff opened a new academy in the Technische Hochschule 
(Institute of Technology) at Bcrlin-Charlottenburg. This old insti- 
tution had not only some of the best engineering faculties of the 
country but also one of the best economics staffs. 6 

Carefully selected officers and officer-candidates were sent to the 
Hochschule for a course of studies that included the efficient use of 
industrial manpower^ the economics of raw materials, production 
management, industrial standardization, and war financing. In time 
the course came to include 1 year of practical experience in plant 
management. 

From the beginning the General Staff worked closely with the 
leaders of German industry. This collaboration was not new. The 

f irinciple of industry as an instrument of the state was well estab- 
ished.® The relationship was fortified by numerous intermarriages 
among the leading industrial families and the land-poor aristocracy 
(the Junkers). 7 The latter had long had a near monopoly of positions 
in the Officers Corps and of the high positions in the civil adminis- 

1 Sec HKW ItR-l. Ti c War Economic* and Armament Ofllce of the German High Command. 

• See Alien Property C ustodian’s Report fC. S. Government. 1919) for an account of the manner tn which 
certain German cori*>rations ojicratin^ in the I'nited Stales acted secretly in the military intereot of their 
govern men l before 1917. 

1 The mamaFe of Bertha Krupp to Gustav von Bohien und Ifalhach is an example of such alliances. 
An excellent discussion of the Junkers and their position in the eovernment is contained in the British 
Basic Handl*>ok: Germany, Part I (Ministry of Economic Warfare. 1944). 
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tration, both state and national, a situation not greatly changed 
under the Weimar Constitution. 

The plans o£ the General Staff Dranch that on the eve of war emerged 
as the Wehrwirtschaft- und Rustungsamt (War Economics and Arma- 
ment Office) emoraced these measures: 

(а) The freeing of Germany from war debts and reparation pay- 
ments. 

(б) The reorganization of industry essential to war; the expansion 
of its capacity; tne equipment of all plants witn labor-saving machinery 
to lessen the vulnerability of industry to wartime shortage of man- 
power. 

(c) The development of domestic resources to the maximum, and 
of synthetic substitutes for critical materials not to bo found in 
Germany, or nearby. 

( d ) The stock-piling of critical materials that could not be developed 
in Germany. 

( t ) The rebuilding of the merchant marine and tho building up of 
an air fleet; 

(J) The construction of strategic highways and the unification and 
requipment of the railroads; 

( g ) The institution of controls well in advance of the outbreak of 
war to prevent confusion in the critical period of initial attack. 

Too little information is available to judge precisely the extent to 
which the German General Staff and its industrial coll abora tors 
planned and promoted certain situations in the years immediately 
after the war and to what extent they merely took advantage of them 
in putting their program into effect* But the staff’s operations were 
already so apparent at the end of 1923 that Brig. Gen. John H. Morgan 
of the disarmament commission 9 was able to state: 

Germany has now got. ingeniously camouflaged, that economic General Staff 
which was the dream of Rathenau • * • and the whole of the key industries 

of war — coal-tar products, sulfuric acid, nitric acid, aluminum, and all the rest — 
have boen reorganized, subsidized, and controlled to this end. The whole of 
German industry and production have boon reorganized by some astute and able 
brain with a view to making her independent of overseas supplies of material in 
the next war * • Even her rolling stock for ordinary commercial traflic 
has been altered to a new type capable of immediate conversion to troop trains. 

Later Morgan said General von Secckt was the director of the secret 
rearmament, that the Government of the Republic was collaborating 
fully with him, and that members of his economics staff were planted 
in key positions in Government agencies, including the Ministry of 
Finance. 

• The British Basic Handbook: Oermany. Part I has a summary of the political events of the jicriod. 
Including the manner In which LndendorfT set up a republic to provide the "denvicrntic government” I hat 
tho Allies were demanding for Oermany and that might obtain better jiencc terms than the Imperial Govern- 
ment could, and the manner in which the German oligarchy. in flirt her nice of it< objective*. pla>ed on Allied 
sentimentality, cupidity, fears. Jealousies, ami ambitions. This source nisi. relates the manner in wliieh 
the inflation was used to build up vast industrial cm Pin*, to rid the country of its debis— at the price of 
ruination for the middle class that did not understand the fechni'|ii'*- of managed bankruptcy, or was not 
In a position to take advantage of them. On the results of the inflation see also The Recovery of Germany 
(James W. Amtell. 1932) and Bogart, op. cit. 

For further details on the collaboration between German industrialists and the High Command, subsidies 
to Industry, and other aspects of the secret rearmament, sec Germany Between Two W urs (Lind ley Fraser, 
1945, Oxford University Press). 

• "Disarmament of Germany and After” (The Quarterly Review. London, October 1921). also The 
Present State of Germany, a lecture delivered at the University of Lmdonin December 1923 and published 
as a book a few months later. General Morgan was exco'U i mally well informed on the subject, having 
spent 4 years In Oermany as Deputy Adjutant-General of the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control 
and as T)eputy-Prrsident of the Effectives Suh-Coiiiinfcsion whose function it was to deniobilirc the old 
array and to limit the new. In the latter position he extensively studied army procurement in an attempt 
to learn how lame the German Army really was. 

74241— 4&—pt. 8 18 
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Morgan also said: 

Germany is in many respects far better prepared, industrially speaking, for a 
great war than she was in 1914. Profiting by the inflation of the mark, her great 
industrialists have renewed and enormously extended their plant; and instead of 
scrapping and dismantling war factories erected during the war for munitions 
* * * (Germany) has ‘‘converted them”; ail these establishments are capable 

of reconversion, for the simple reason that the amount of plant used for war man- 
ufacture which we could condemn and destroy as utilizable for nothing else was 
an infinitesimal proportion of the whole — one of our experts put it as low as 5 
percent. 10 

Late in 1923, after the Allies had been persuaded that review of the 
reparations question was to their advantage, the mark was abruptly 
stabilized. In addition to the gains listed by Morgan, inflation had 
furthered the long-range plans of the General Staff and their industrial 
collaborators in other ways. The Government, the great corporations, 
and the railways had emerged free of debt. Moreover, Germany had — 

used the proceeds of foreign speculation (in the mark) from 1919 to 1923 to meet 
the current deficit in her balance of trade, to make reparations transfers, and to 
build up a small volume of foreign holdings. At a rough estimate, from one-half 
to two-thirds of these operations eventually cost her literally nothing. 11 

But the Dawes plan, which was adopted in August 1924, was even 
more useful in furthering the long-range plans of Germany. In addi- 
tion to setting up a schedule of reparations payments that were to rise 
gradually (with about half the revenue to be derived from taxes on 
beer, alcohol, and other commodities that were state monopolies), the 
plan provided that Germany’s obligations would end with payment in 
marks to the Allied representative in Germany; it was up to the cred- 
itors to find a way to transfer the moneys. As a result large sums 
were spent in Germany, thus stimulating German industrial produc- 
tion, especially in the machine and tool industry. Further, the Dawes 
plan arranged for the flotation of large governmental loans. abroad. 

With confidence in German economic stability thus confirmed, for- 
eign agents of German big business had no difficulty in obtaining large 
loans in foreign markets. German states and municipalities also shared 
the inflow of investment funds. Certain foreign industrial corpora- 
tions added to it by establishing branches in Germany. A large part 
of the foreign money, derived above all from the United States, was 
used in capital construction. For example, American money was used 
to expand the facilities of Vereinigtc Stahl werke as well as for a super- 
highway bridge over the Rhein. 

While some of the construction was undoubtedly initiated without 
special guidance from the General Staff, nonetheless that body had a 
great deal to do with how foreign and domestic funds were spent. 

As early ns 1926 graduates of the new type of military academy were 
active in the industrially important army corps areas, where they be- 
came the technical advisers of the Kreis commanders and worked 
closely with the industrialists. Among their functions was the “ra- 
tionalization” of industry; they brought the latest advances in tcch- 

"* For other details of the disarm ament fiasco srp I'ne Experience de IHsarmement by the French General 
C. M. F.. Nolle!, head of the Inter- A Hied Military Commission of Control, and Confidential Report Rt 
Some I >i Hi cullies of the fnter-Allied Military Control Commission fl »epartnient of Justice, War Division, 
October 1944). A i*opular account of this and other phases of Germany’s preparation for the current war 
Is found in Cerman’j Will 7Yy It .1 aain (Sicrid Schultz. 1944): this account is undocumented and its stylo 
is emotional hut the facts as stated are fully confirmed by niorr scholarly studies. After the spectacular 
successes of 1937-40 hod made secrecy seem no longer necessary, the German military journals related some 
of the activities of the underground General Staff, fully confirming and adding to the statements made in 
1923 by General Morgan. 

•» Angell, op. cit. 
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nology and production methods to the attention of manufacturers and 
promoted research on such matters as the synthetics Germany must 
have safely to enter another war. They later took credit for having 
accelerated the development and production of synthetic petroleum, 
for increasing the production and improving the quality of rayon, 
rayon staple, aluminum, and magnesium, for improving the methods 
of working low-grade iron ore, and for greatly expanding the capacity 
of the machine-tool industry. In many cases Government funds were 
used to stimulate the desired activities. The corporations concerned 
often received freight rebates, tax exemptions, and similar favors in 
return for their collaboration. 

The various stimulants caused great activity in the manufacturing 
industries; this was unfortunately misread as a sign of sound economic 
recovery. 

By 1928 Germany had lulled the Allies to the point where they 
agreed again to review the reparations question. Tlio Paris Confer- 
ence, which began in May 1929, drew up the Young plan; although 
this specified that Allied economic “supervision” should bo ended, the 
Germans refused to sign unless French troops were withdrawn from 
the Rhineland. Under Allied pressure, France reluctantly agreed. 

Before Germany could take advantage of the new terms, the inter- 
national economic collapse occurred. 

While the negotiations were in progress in Paris the flow of foreign 
investments was checked; after October 1929 it practically stopped. 
There were large withdrawals of capital from Germany. The decline 
in foreign trade was accelerated as one country after the other pushed 
up tariff barriers to protect its own industries. This last was especially 
serious for Germany because of its dependence on other countries for 
raw materials and for part of its foodstufTs. For a time short-term 
loans were used to finance the German trade deficit. When Gorman 
corporations found difficulty in meeting interest payments and 
for?ign creditors seemed likely to obtain control of power plants and 
mills built with borrowed funds, the Government bought out the 
debtors and took title to the whole or to a majority of the stock. 12 
Some Germans also became interested in converting their holdings in 
Germany into foreign assets. To prevent further flight of capital 
foreign exchange controls were initiated in July 1931. To all intents 
and purposes Germany had become a bankrupt. 

Not long after exchange control was established some German con- 
cerns initiated barter arrangements, the exporters acting directly as 
importers or in cooperation with importing firms. The exchange con- 
trol resulted in the blocking of foreign as well as domestic funds in 
Germany. Citizens of other countries could obtain funds owing to 
them only in the form of reichsmarks. As foreigners became doubtful 
about the length of time that would elapse before the funds could be 
turned into foreign money at their full value, they began to ofler their 
claims at substantial discounts. The Government took advantage of 
this situation by allowing German exporters under certain conditions 
to accept the blocked marks as part of the proceeds of their foreign 
sales. Importers were also enabled to use the blocked accounts to 
advantage. The net result w r as that German exporters were able to 

11 This action was hailed as "socialist rationalization” hv certain parts of the imputation. In most n«os 
after the A Hies had accepted the "moratorium'' on (irrinrin drht pay inputs and had o\ idcnced no disposition 
to take action to insure their resumption the properties pasxul back to private ou ncrslnp. 
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sell their goods abroad profitably at lower foreign prices than they 
would have done under the regular foreign exchange procedure. 18 

The next development was the application of the principles of this 
system to all trade between Germany and such other countries as could 
be persuaded to make exchange-clearing agreements. Each agree- 
ment called for the establishment of a special account in the Reichs- 
bank and one in the central bank of the contracting country. All 
trade between the partners was cleared through the two accounts. 
Other types of arrangement were worked out for trade with countries 
that were valued as customers but unwilling to set up central clearing 
houses to handlo trade with Germany. 

In 1934 the Germans extended control of foreign trade. The Gov- 
ernment was to determine what should be exported and imported. In 
many cases where it was desired to use the exports to accumulate 
foreign exchange, the Government subsidized the exports to enable 
the underselling of trade competitors. 

In carrying on trade under the new system the German control 
agency would, with some exceptions, authorize imports of goods in 
specified quantities and categories only on condition that the seller 
accept payment in the form of mark credits placed to his credit in a 
special account. The marks used in the special accounts of various 
types were called aski, a name derived from Afislander Sonderkonten 
fiir Inlandszahlungon (foreigners’ special accounts for inland pay- 
ments). Such marks could be used only for the purchase of German 
goods for export to the country in which the holder of the account 
belonged. The aski had various values, differing even in sales to the 
countries concerned. 

The new trade system was at first welcomed by countries unable to 
find export markets for their large food and raw material surpluses. 
Such countries also usually lacked foreign exchange with which to 
buy manufactures they needed. But after Germany had been estab- 
lished as a buyer it gradually dropped back in its shipments of the 
manufactures desired by these countries. The creditor countries were 
notified that the types of goods they desired were not available. 
Others, perhaps little desired by the creditors, were offered instead. 
Thus they were forced to take what Germany was willing to send or 
go without payment. This led to the widely publicized exchanges of 
military trumpets, harmonicas, and typewriters, for raw materials and 
agricultural products of southeastern Europe and South America. 
Ultimately, the governments concerned, unable to find retailers for 
the goods they had accepted, paid for the exports to Germany. 

Such countries as England and France could afford to refuse salea 
when German payment was not forthcoming and German trade there- 
fore tended to move to the more helpless regions. 4 

The trade policy, especially in the 1930’s based solely on prepara- 
tion for war, involved the curtailment of production of civilian goods, 
tho export of goods that did not handicap the rearmament program, 
the forcing of such goods on customers without regard for their desires, 
and the sale at any price of goods that would aid in the accumulation 
of dollars, pounds, and Swiss francs. These measures in turn created 
a wholly abnormal pattern of industrial production in addition to the 
distortions resulting from the accelerated pace of the rearmament pro- 

11 See Forelen-Trade and F.rchanpe Controls in Ocrmany fl'nitod Slates Tariff Commission Report No_ 
150, second scries. 1942). This is one of the best studies lhat has been made on the subject. 
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gram. The policy also wrecked the very foundations of normal for- 
eigh trade for Germany by destroying the good faith on which inter- 
national trade has been built. That the German oligarchy should so 
wholly disregard results seriously affecting the future was significant 
of the extent to which it believed that it would before long be able to 
determine the rules of the game. 

While the international economic collapse that began in 1929 must 
have caused various changes in the operational program of the under- 
ground General Staff, it did not in any way block it. In 1926, on 
suggestion of the Heereswaffenamt (the Army Arms Office), which 
directed the field operations of the new military economics officers, 
leading industrialists had been invited to join a Statistische Gcsell- 
schaft (Statistical Association). The innocuous title hid the organiza- 
tion’s objective, which was to bring the officers and industrialists 
together to work out details of the long-term program. Later, General 
Thomas, the head of the War Economics and Armament Office, wrote: 

The cooperation neceeeary for preparation of an economic organization * • • 
wa a initiated under difficult circumstances, but later produced satisfactory results 
* • The great tasks and aims of economic organization were already recog- 
nized by men in important positions . 14 

Even with the country an international bankrupt, public funds 
were still used to support research and build up production facilities 
for the synthetics essential if Germany was to enter a war. For 
example, the General Staff was especially concerned with the problem 
of animal foodstuffs, the lack of which had been a principal cause of 
the food shortage in 1918. In 1931 a representative of the Ministry 
of War visited the pioneer plant making a protein foodstuff from wood ; 
subsequently the national treasury granted a considerable sum for 
further research and development on these lines. At intervals officers 
checked progress of the work. 14 

In 1933 the economics section of the General Staff came above ground 
inconspicuously as the Wehrwirtschaftsstab (War Economics Staff) 
in the Ministry of War; in 1938 it became the Wehrwirtschaft-und 
Rustungsamt im Oberkommando der Wehrmacht. But even in the 
first years of its public existence, representatives of the staff — 
graduates of Bcrlin-Charlottenburg — held koy positions in the Govern- 
ment. The four-year plan, launched by the Hitler government as a 
National Socialist inspiration to make Germany self-sufficient, was 
actually the final phase of the General Staff’s program of preparation 
for war. 1 ® Colonel von Schell became coordinator of the motor- 
vehicles section of the Office of the Four-Year Plan. Colonel Fritz 
Loeb the head of the raw materials division, and Lieutenant General 
von Hanneken guided the iron and steel industry. 17 General Thomas, 

M 8ec RR-1, op. cit. For Inter work of the economics staff. especially Its role In time of war, see Military 
Affairs (Fall. 1941), Infantry Journal (March 1W2). and Military Review (March IM1). 

11 See Oerman Synthetic Cattle Feed (Department of Justice. War Division. 1943). See also Wissen und 
Wehr Monatahefte. 1932, and public statements by F.rwin Schaefer, vice president of the American Wood- 
Sugar Co., who was managing director of the Oerman plant from 1931 to 1934. 

>• As early as 1023 some Army officers had picked the Nazis as the croup that was to rid them of the Re- 
public. But the Officers' Corns as a whole, as well ns the industrialists. ho|>ed to find a less motley proup of 
leaders. In 1929, at the time tne Young plan was bcinc drawn up. Hitler was able to convince the leaders 
of the Ruhr that the socialist aspects of his platform were only rabble-rousing devices and that he could 
control the party. The Ruhr thereafter began to Rive large sums to the Nans. I. O. Farlien remained 
distrustful though not unfriendly until the puree of 1934. whirh rid the j*arty nf its leading sw*>hburklcra 
and also of certain elements that had taken the socialist promises seriously. ’ See I. O. Farbenindusfrio aa 
an Instrument of Nazi Militarism, a special confidential report by Sydney B. Redeeker. an American 
service officer, who was stationed for 10 years at Frankfort-am-Main; also see The Nazi Dictatorship (F. L. 
Schuman). 

,T Von Hanneken's brother-in-law, Karl Lange, w as the manager of the association of the machine industry 
and later became its official director. 
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who headed the economics staff in its later years, became director of 
the Herman Goring Works when Government corporation was set 
up to develop the low-grade iron ores of the Reich. 

An illustration of the manner in which control of the industrial 
economy and of the population was tightened, in accordance with 
the long-term plans for preparation for war, is found in the textile 
field. During the last 2 years of the war of 1914-18 the shortage 
of textile fibers constituted a major problem. The final stage of the 
General Staff's plan called for a rapid expansion of the artificial fiber 
production capacity, above all that of rayon staple. At the same 
time the population had to be accustomed to the use of artificial 
fibers in goods for which natural fibers are more satisfactory. Shortly 
after the four-year plan was announced textile manufacturers were 
persuaded and bullied into pooling their funds for construction of 
fiber plants; public moneys were allotted for the same purpose; 
textile manufacturers were ordered to use specified quantities of 
rayon filament and staple with natural fibers in various kinds of 
goods; and an elaborate propaganda campaign was launched to 
convince the public that rayon materials were modish and that rayon 
staple was really a superior type of natural fiber, not merely ersatz. 
Thus by the time Germany was cut off from overseas sources of natural 
fiber the population had learned to use the substitutes and the best 
methods of caring for them. 

Industrially, the results of this program are found in the 700-pcrcent 
increase in rayon production by 1939. 18 This in turn caused a great 
increase in the production of chemicals, and of the materials from 
which they aro made. But rayon production greatly in excess of 
probable peacetime needs was only one of several activities that made 
the figures on German industrial activity of the 1930’s even more 
abnormal than those of the 1920’s. Thus, in the 20 years between 
the wars it is almost impossible to find any years for which the avail- 
able figures givo much guidance on the minimum rate of industrial 
activity nocessary to maintain the German population. 

III. Comments on the Tables and Charts 

The tables in this compilation are roughly divided into several 
groups but all are interrelated. The first group (I through VI, as well 
as table XXV 19 ) is concerned with the rate of German production of 
manufactures, the comparative importance of the industrial groups, 
their roles in the national economy, the nature of some of the stimu- 
lants to industrial activitv, and the geographical distribution of manu- 
facturing in 1930. The last is illustrated by nine maps. 

Tables VII through IX are concerned with the distribution of the 
labor force of the Altreich (the Germany of 1937, including the Saar 
but excluding Austria and other annexed areas) by industry, size of 
establishment, and, in the manufacturing industries, by compensation 
status. 

Tables X through XII show official estimates of the German 
national income in selected years, the proportion of the national 
income coining from wages and salaries paid by the manufacturing 
industries, and the standard of living of the German wage earners. 

11 I'niii-fl Stit-s production incrca^il af*out a third in this period. 

»• Placed at thi- end Unmn of iia hulk. 
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Tables XIII through XVIII concern foreign trade, both by value 
and volume. 

Tables XIX through XXI show the reparations payments made by 
Germany after the last war, capital movements into and out of 
Germany between the ware, and German foreign indebtedness in the 
period of “economic recovery.” 

Table XXII gives figures on the size and capitalization of German 
coiporations. 

Tables XXIII and XXIV contain a few United States figures for 
purposes of comparison. 

Table I is an index to the volume of German manufactures in the 

( rear of greatest economic depression between the ware and in the 
ast year before general war began. As can be seen, all but one of 
the industries were much more active in 1938 than in 1929; and, as 
in other countries, in 1932 the consumption-goods industries were 
much more active than the capital-goods industries. While 1932 was 
a depressed year, Germany was nonetheless still canwing on a con- 
siderable volume of export trade, in part as a result of the new trade 
techniques it was developing. 

The rate of output in the capital goods industries in 1932 is of 
special interest because, though production was still abnormally 
stimulated (see sec. II), the stimulation was much less than it had 
been in the 1920's and was to be in the following years. It will be 
noted (see table III) that in 1929 (the base year for the production 
index of table I) Germany produced 16 million tons of steel. This 
was only 2.2 million tons less than was made by the larger Germany of 
1913, when it was building armament energetically in preparation for 
war. The Germany of 1937 had produced 19.4 million tons of steel 
and in 1938 was still increasing production not only to support current 
military operations but also to prepare for greater ones. Throughout 
a good part of 1938 German arms were engaged in Spain; in March 
German troops moved into Austria; and in October they entered 
Czechoslovakia. 

Table l.- 1 — German industrial production index, by industries, 1932, 1938 


(1929^100) « 



1932 

1038 » 

i 1 

1932 

1938 * 

AD Industries, Including food 

ATI industries, excluding food 

68.2 

63.3 

44.3 

79.3 

29.3 
35.5 
61.9 
39.2 

31.4 

123.fi 

126. 2 

131.7 
109.4 i 

138.2 

142.7 
144.1 

142.3 

220.3 
208. G 

! Motorcycles 

Coal 

17.4 
63. 7 

76.7 

65.4 

93.4 
71 5 

85.7 
82. 2 

67. 8 

G9.5 
112.8 
174 r> 
138.3 
120. fi 
157.9 
116 3 
114 2 
109.0 

Capital goods industries 

Consumption goods industries 

Pig iron 

Electric power 

Chemicals 

Cotton 

Steel Ingots .. 

Nonferrous metals 

• Linen 

All textiles 

Machines and machine tools 

Motor cars 

8 hors 

Furniture.... 

Trucks 

23.8 

Radios . 

(»> 




• In the source the base used was 1928: figures have been converted to use 1929 os a base In order to enablo 
comparison with other indexes In this compilation. 

• It has not been discovered to what extent the ficures wore adjusted in accordance with chances in the 
national boundaries after the return of the Saar and the annexation of Austria and parts of OeehiKlox akin. 

• No Index figure given for 1929. The production index figures for 1932 and 1938, reflectively, against the 
1928 base, were given as 119.2 and 327.8. 

8ource* Statlstlk des In- und Auslands, XIV, 1939-40, which took them from the reports of the Insfitut 
fQr Konjunkturforschung. 
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Table II should be compared with tables I and III. It will be noted 
in several cases, notably in mining and textile production, that a 
greater volume of production was achieved in 1938 than in 1929 with 
fewer workers and fewer total hours of work. This would seem to 
indicate increased mechanization. Table II like table I provides 
guidance on the industries most active in times of economic depression. 


Table II. — Indexes of (a) numbers of \ cage earners employed and (6) total number 

of hours worked, 1929, 1933 , 1936, 1938 

EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES 



» Includes certain industries not covered In the table. 
* Not available. 


Source: Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1MI, International Labor Offlco. 


Table III summarizes a good part of the figures officially and 
routinely released on German industrial production by volume. 
They show near-peak production for almost all mineral mining of 
importance except potassium salts and sodium chloride (ordinary 
salt). The figures also afTord some information on the extent to 
which German manufacturing is dependent on foreign sources of raw 
materials. It will be noted that although Germany imported large 
quantities of iron ore to supply its mills in years of great industrial 
activity, the iron content of ores mined in Germany in 1937 was 
equal to 70 percent of the pig iron produced in 1932. (See table 
XVII for iron ore imports in various years.) 

The figures on coal are of special significance. The output of 
1913 — 190 millions ton of Steinkohlc 20 — represented the results of 
rapid development of the mines. The total output in 1900 had been 
only 109 million tons, a peak figure to that date. At the time the 
Versailles Treaty was signed the loss of the coal fields of Lorraine 
and of Polish Silesia was considered a heavy blow. But by 1929 a 
smaller Germany was mining more Steinkohle than the larger Reich 
had mined in 1911. In 1937 the output was still higher and, with the 
Saar mines back in German hands, the total production again ap- 
proached that of the larger Germany of 1913. In each case the rapid 
rise to a new production peak was a prelude to war. 

*• Steinkohlc consist? primarily of bituminous coals but includes some .semiant hracito. 
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In addition, altar 1919 there had been rapid development of the 
brown coal fields — largest in Central German v near the upper Elbe 
but present in various parts of the country. The brown coal output 
of 1937 had a utilizable heat value equal to more than 40 million tons 
of Steinkohle.* 1 

Table III. — Data on German production by volume, selected years 


(Figures after 1934 Include output of the Saar; In 000 metric ton* unless otherwise noted) 


Year 

Stein- 

kohie 

Brown 

coal 

Coke 

Gas 

coke 

Bentol 

Coal 

Ur 

Petro- 

leum 

Gas pro- 
duced In 
fas works 
(million 
cubic 
meters) 

Electric 

power 

genera- 

tion 

(million 

kilowatt- 

boon) 

1912 J 

190. 109 

87.233 

174.450 





121 




103.441 

38.421 

" 4.88* 

3*0 

623 

103 

3.385 

30.651 

1930. 

142.099 

140.010 1 

32.700 

4.720 

336 


174 

3. 195 1 

29. 103 

1931 

118, 040 

133.311 

23.025 

4.335 

245 


229 | 

2. 990 

25.788 

1932 J 

104. 741 

122.M7 

19.338 

4.264 

3*9 

972 

330 

2.810 1 

23. 400 

1933 

109.902 

120.794 

30.945 

4.253 

332 

1.024 

239 

2.740 

25 054 

1934 j 

124.857 I 

137. 274 

24.485 

4.229 

270 

1.172 

318 ] 

2. 746 1 

30.717 

1935 

143,015 

147. 3*1 

29.550 

4.409 

35<» 

1.447 

429 

2.822 1 

36.097 

1930 

185*0 

101.337 

35.801 

4 .800 

421 

1.853 

445 

2.953 ; 

41.800 

1937 

184. 513 

184. JW 

40.921 

5 345 

529 

2.228 

451 | 

3. 192 | 

48.969 


Year 

£5 

Iron 
content 
of ores 
mined 
In Ger- 
many • 

Steel 

Sulfur 
content 
of pyrites 
mined 
In Ger- 
many 

| Sol- 
1 furic 
acid 

Total 

SEE 

Copper 
content 
of ores 
mined 
in Ger- 
many 

Total 

load 

milled 

Did. 
con ten 
of ores 
rained 
in Ger- 
many 

| Tots! 
rlnc 
milled 

Zinc 

content 
of ores 

mined 

in Ger- 
many 

1929 

1932 

1933 | 

1934 

1935 

** 

1937. j 

13.239 
3.932 
| 5 247 
5 717 
12.840 
15 302 
15900 

2.080 

443 

828 

1,372 

1.849 

2.259 

2.759 

16. 023 
5024 
7. 454 
11.090 
15 144 
15 756 
19,356 

150.0 
75 3 
81.6 
96.9 

117.5 
122.2 

179.6 

1.704 
935 
1.307 
,1.307 
1 571 
1.765 
.2.050 

91.9 

107.9 
102 2 
168.0 
189. 1 
2W.3 
224 1 

29.1 
30. 9 
29 4 
26.0 
» 3 
1 

28. 1 

124 2 
106 6 
la a 

124.0 

1».3 

153 4 

173.2 

«i.5 
51 0 
53.7 
5H 9 

no 7 
68.0 

7K.9 

1«S. 4 
45. o 
50. H 
71.4 
124. 1 
136 4 
163.8 



> The Iron content of the ore dropped staadily from 13 I percent in I M2 to 2* 2 i-To.-nt in 1937 


Source: Energiequeilen der 33elt, Schriften des Institute filr Konjunkturf< r « hunr, Berlin, 1937, and 

SUttstischrs Janrbuch (Or das Deutsche Reich. 1938 


Table IV shows the relation of investment in construction and 
replacement in Germany to the total German national income. While 
not all funds so invested were accumulated in Germany, the total 
of German funds invested outside Germany after 1931 were on the 
whole greater than the foreign funds invested in ( vermnny. (See table 
XX.) The figures provide some gauge of the extent to which general 
German industrial activity at various periods was stimulated by 
abnormal investments in construction. 

As table IV shows, a considerable part of the invest intuits in con- 
struction in 1936 went into public works, presumably from public 
funds. A good part of the public funds came from direct and indirect 
taxation. It has been estimated that the percentage of the private 
national income absorbed by direct taxes rose from is percent in 1929 
to 25 percent in 1936. 22 

w Brown coal Is an unconsolidated typo of lirnitc * itli hiidi w it. r rnnb-nf Ou.» dry !• i<is it rims about 
4.200 to 5.000 BTU's to the pound. Tart of this is lost, however. G can s. Hi- nc-l for ridding the c*.:»l of 
moisture. The usual conversion ratio is 2 tons of Sfeinkohlc tu 9 • •( brow u o it, tlmuyh under exceptional 

conditions the utilisation can be improved. 

"German Financial Policies, 1932-1939 (K. F. Poole, I94«\ 
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Comparison of this table with table X, shows that before 1933 the 
amount invested each year in capital construction and replacement 
was only a little less than the total paid out in wages and salaries in 
the manufacturing industries; and that after 1933 the total invest- 
ments exceeded the total wages and salaries. 

The third part of table IV is of special interest. It shows that in 
tho years 1933-36 inclusive an increasingly large proportion of the 
investment in construction and replacement was in the capital goods 
industries, whose capacity was already much in excess of the country’s 
ability to utilize their products.* 3 

Table IV . — German investments in capital construction and German defense 

expenditure* 

A. NATIONAL INCOME AND FUNDS USED FOR CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 1028-38 * 


(In billion reichsmarks] 


Year 

Total 

national 

Income 

Total for 
new con- 
struction 
and re- 
placement 

Proportion 
oi construc- 
tion invest- 
ment to 
total na- 
tional in- 
come 

Year 

Total 

national 

income 

Total for 
new con- 
struction 
and re- 
placement 

Proportion 
of contrac- 
tion invest- 
ment to 
total na- 
tional In- 
come 

1928 * 

75.4 

mmm 

18.2 


58.6 

11.6 

19.8 

1929 *. . 

75.9 


16 9 


64.9 

13.8 

21.3 

1933 • 

46.5 


11.0 

1937 

71.0 

16.0 

2X5 

1934 * 

52.7 

■a 

15.4 

1938 * 

77.0 

19.0 

24.7 


B. DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS INVESTED IN CONSTRUCTION IN 1936* 


Public works (Including railways, canal**, highways) 

Dwellings (including worker housing at new plants) 

Power plants, gas and water works 

Construction for agricultural and silvicultural purposes 

Industrial consl ruction and replacements 

Small shops and plants (handcraft), commercial, and other facilities 

Total 


Percent 

7.6 

1.0 

.5 

.85 

XI 

.85 

4 13.8 


C. DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL INVESTMENT IN OF.RMAN INDUSTRY, lt83-36» 


(Billion RM] 


Yea, ! 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936* 

All industry 

0 557 

1.067 

1.658 

2.084 

Capital goods industries... 

.309 

.707 

1.243 

.415 

1.593 

.491 

Consumption goods industries 

.248 

.360 




' Economic conditions in Germany in the middle of tho year 1939, issued by the Reichskreditgescllschaft, 
Berlin. 

1 AN ithout the Saar. 

• With Austria. 

• Includes replacements: see pt. A of this table. 

» Die Deutsche Industrie. 

• Provisional. 


** In 1940, when the United States was already preparing for war. the total expenditures for construction 
of nil kinds were equal to nt>oiit 14 percent of the national income fas acainst 21.3 percent in Germany in 
lO.'lfi). Slightly more than a quarter of the United States total was sj>ent for public works. Such work 
included highway construction. 
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Table IV . — German investments in capital construction and German defense 

expenditures — Continued 

D. DEFENSE EXPENDITURES * 

(In millions of dollars] 


Year 

1833 

1836 

1838 

Greet Britain 

426. 1 

846.9 

1,817. 1 

France 

600 2 

834.4 

1,800. 2 

Germany 

253 5 

3. 600.0 

4.500. 1 



» Economic History of Europe, 1760-1839, Ernest L. Bogart. 


Table V summarizes the tables of Die Deutsche Industrie as they 
relate to the distribution of employment, of wages and salaries, of 
value added by manufacture, and of value of exports among the various 
branches of the manufacturing industries. It should be kept in mind 
that the German census of manufactures omitted small establishments 
in many branches. (See table IX, pt. B, for the distribution of workers 
by size of establishment and table XXV for categories of establish- 
ments not included in the census). 

It should also be noted that the German census of manufactures 
includes several branches of industry not covered by the census of 
manufactures in the United States — namely, mining, construction, and 
electric power and gas production.. (Seo table XXV for a break- 
down of the categories summarized in table V). 

In view of the character of German industrial activity in 1936, the 
figures showing the proportionate distribution of employment among 
the industries should be compared with those of table VIII, which 
shows the occupations of the German labor force as declared to census- 
takers in 1933 and 1939. Perhaps of most interest is the trend away 
from the lighter industries, which, however, is much less in extent 
than would be expected from the trend in investments in industrial 
construction and replacement. (See table IV, C.) 

The figures in table V on the proportionate distribution of employ- 
ment and of the value of exports by the various industries also provide 
points of interest. For example, the chemical industry, with only 

2.2 percent of the total employment in the manufacturing industries 
accounted for 11.7 percent of the value of all exports in 1936. In the 
chemical industry as a whole, wages and salaries constituted only 27.9 
percent of the value added by manufacture. 

This table also indicates the industries in which wages were lowest, 
highest, and average. For example, the textile industry, employing 

11.2 percent of the total in the manufacturing industries, accounted 
for only 9.2 percent of all wages and salaries — a sum equal to that 
paid to the 7.1 percent of the working force in the mining and related 
industries. 

The industries covered by the census of manufactures provided 96.9 
percent of the value of all German exports in 1936. Die Deutsche 
Industrie estimated that the exported products of all manufacturing 
industries accounted for only 11.4 percent of the total value added by 
manufacture. 

Of the various branches of the manufacturing industries, the extrac- 
tive, thoso based on the products of the extractive, and the chemical 
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industries were the most nearly independent of imported raw materials. 
This group accounted for 26.9 percent of the value of all manufac- 
tured exports; 18.3 percent of all value added by manufacture. 


Table V . — Main branches of German industry: Value added by manufacture, value 
of exports, employment, wages, in percent, of Reich total, 19S6 1 


Manufacturing industries 

Percent 
of total 
industrial 
employ- 
ment 

Percent 
of salaries 
and wages 
(grand 
total) 

Percent 
of value 
added by 
manufac- 
ture (In 
all Indus- 
tries) 

Percent 
of value 
of Reich 
industrial 
exports 

Mineral, mining and related Industries.. 

7.1 

8 2 

46 

8.8 

Liquid fuel Industry 

Extraction and processing of stone, clay. etc., and re- 

.4 

.6 

.7 

.8 

lated industries. 

7.1 

41 

41 

40 

' 

Extraction ami processing of stone, clay, etc 

41 

4.3 

46 

1.0 

Ceramics Industry 

LI 

1.0 

.8 

Lt 

Glass industry 

1 .9 

.8 

.7 

1.4 

Me tnl and chemical industries 

33. 0 

( “ 

3»« 

64 3 

Iron and steel industry 

25 

3.7 

44 

6.5 

Nonferrous metals Industry 

.8 

1.3 

1 

1.6 

40 

Foundry industry . 

Iron and ft* 1 product* industry . 

22 

2.5 

2 1 

.8 

46 

48 

42 

8.4 

Metal ware and allied Industries 

2.* 

26 

23 

4.8 

Machine and tool Industry 

7.0 

8.0 

7.6 

14.6 

Iron and steel constructions 

IS 

2 4 

1.6 

22 

Automobile and bicycle industry 

2 1 

28 

24 

26 

Electrical equipment industry 

3.7 

40 

4.4 

48 

Fine mechanical and optical goods industry 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 I 

3.0 

Chemical industry 

22 

3.4 

4.5 

11.7 

Chemical-technical Industry 

1.1 

14 

22 

1.8 


Construction and minor industries 
Other Industrial 


l& 4 


9.0 


12.6 


Pulp. |«|x>r. and bookbinding Industries 

Printing and paper products industries ... 
Leather industry 

Rubber and asbestos industry 

Paw milling and allied Industries . 

Wood work I nr mid ullied Industries.... 

Test lie industry 

nothin* Industry... . 

Oils. fats, fodder, and animal byproducts indus- 
tries 

Spirits industry 

Food processing and tobacco industries. 

Electric power and pas Industries 

Total 


37 0 | 

33.8 1 

■ -- =* - 

36 8 1 

»6 

1.3 1 

1.4 I 

1.3 

23 

46 1 

4.0 | 

28 

1.4 

25 1 

2 2 

1.8 

1.8 

.7 

.8 | 

.8 

.8 

1.4 

1.0 

.8 

.1 

42 1 

2 7 i 

2 I 

1.3 

11.5 

8.2 

8 3 

8.8 

28 | 

22 

22 

1.3 

.ft 

.6 

1.2 

.3 

.4 

.8 1 

.7 

0 

48 

0.1 i 

8.7 

1.3 

2 1 

3.2 | 

48 

.1 

100 0 

100 0 . 

100 0 

100 0 


* "Value added by manufacture" is the value of the finished prod net minus the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased energy. containers, and contract services; elimination of those Items overcomes the duplications 
resulting fr >m the use of the products of one industry as the materials of another. The "value added by 
manufac tu-e" Includes the amount paid in wares and salaries. the rent on capital, profit (if any), and so on. 

It is a highly useful index for certain purposes, such as evaluating the comparative importance of various 
type* of Industry to a country and of various industries to a region. 

Source: I)lo Deutsche Industrie. 


Table VI and the nine maps show the regional distribution of the 
German manufacturing and extractive industries as of 1936. As 

f ireviously noted, the value of these is chiefly historical. The pattern 
las unquestionably been altered by the redistribution of industry 
during the war. Although the wartime transfers did not by any 
means reach the maximum possible, practically all industries except 
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the extractive could have been moved to other sites or lebuilt else- 
where. The inland waterway system and the character of much of 
the terrain make such transfers much more feasible in Germany than in 
many other countries. After the last war, for example, when a con- 
siderable part of the German textile industry was lost with Alsace- 
Lorraine, a capacity greater than that which had been lost was built 
up in the remaining German territorv. 

Map 3 shows the geographical distribution of the mineial mining 
industry (Bcrgbau) and its related branches,* 4 as well as that of the 
iron and steel industry in 1936. 

According to Dio Deutsche Industrie, in 1936 the total value of the 
products of the German mineral mining industries (including briq- 
uettes but no coke) was 2,801 million reichsmarks. The “value 
added by manufacture in this industry was 2,042 million reichsmarks, 
or 6 percent of the total for all industries. 26 Coal accounted for 88 
percent of the value of all minerals mined in 1936, and the value of the 
brown coal and brown coal briquettes alone for 28 percent of the total 
value of the products of the mineral industry. 


Percentage of total value of minerals extracted in 1936, selected areas 


Percent of total 
ralue of minerals 
mined and proc- 

Political subdivision: AUrekk 

Westfalen* 27.75 

Rheinprovinz * 24. 05 

Provinz Sachsen * 10. 10 

Oberschlesien. 6. 75 

Saar 4 99 

Land Sachsen 4. 94 

Niederschlesicn 3. 70 


1 Weatfalen includes the upper part of the Ruhr Valley. 

> Rheinprovinz. which la largely wwt of the Rhein, Includea some territory east of the river north of Ko- 
blenz. (See unnumbered man in front of this publication). It a ill be noted that the lower part of the Ruhr 
Valley is In Rheinprovinz. The boundaries of Kheinprovlot are not coincident with those of "the Rhino- 
land/' which wai a region set up In 1018 for purposes of the occupation. This Rhineland included some land 
east of the Rhein that was not nert of Rheinprovinz. 

* Provinz Sachsen has recently been divided Into Provinces Halle-Merschurp and Magdeburg. The use 
of the same name for a Land (stale) and for a Prussian Province was formerly a source of much ooufusiou. 


Eleven percent of the grand total for minerals came from the brown 
coal and brown coal briquettes of Provinz Sachsen and Land Sachsen, 
where it was the foundation of the great chemical industry graphically 
indicated on map 5. Likewise, it provided much of the power for 
other important industries of the region (see particularly maps 2, 
4, 6, and 8). 

The relative importance of the brown coal regions has greatly 
increased since 1936, when the total output was 161 million tons. 
Although the Steinkohle tonnage has not exceeded its pre-w ar peak, 
248.8 million tons of brown coal were mined in the Altreich region in 
the year ending in March 1943; nearly half the increase came from 
Central Germany west of the Elbe. 

* 8ee part I of table XXV for a complete list of the industries in this group. 

u This is leas by 0.5 percent than the figure shown in tabic V because the value of the products of the 

cokeriee was subtracted. 
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Table VI . — Value added by manufacture and value of foreign exports by Lander 
and provinces in which they were fabricated, 1036 


LAndcr provinces 

Value added by manu- 
facture. total production 

Value of foreign exports 

Value. 

million 

reichsmarks 

Percent 
of Reich 
total 

— 

Value. 

million 

reichsmarks 

Percent 
of Reich 
total 

Rhcinprovinz 

6. 184.7 

15.2 

967.4 

20.9 

— Land Sachsen 

3. WJ 

10 2 

522.4 

11.3 

Westfalen 

3.312 ft 

9.7 

520.4 

11.2 

-- Berlin 

2.VK3 7 

8.7 

313.0 

6.8 

Provinz Sachsen 

2. 148.8 

6.3 

222.9 

4.8 

WQrttetnberK und Ilohenzollern 

1.871 3 

6.5 

225 6 

4.9 

Hannover. 

1. M2- 1 1 

4.5 

168. 5 

3 6 

Nordbayem 

1. WO .l 

4.1 

185. 1 

4.0 

Baden 

1.260.4 

3.7 

191.1 

4.1 

SUdhovem 

1.222.4 

3.6 

87.5 

1.9 

-41randrnhurir und Orenztnurk Posen- W«'t|»rvusscn 

1. 176.2 

3.4 

83 .2 | 

L8 

Hessen- Nassau 

1. 132. V 

3.3 

233.0 

5.0 

— ThOrlnKen 

1.002 3 

2.9 

166.4 

316 

Nlcderechleslen 

987. 1 

2 9 

62.7 

1.4 

Schleswig-Holstein 

6H0 1 

20 

58.2 

1.3 

I .and llewn 

653.0 

1.9 

128 0 

2.8 

Hamburg 

646 3 

1.6 

90.2 

20 

Pfalz (West mark) 

646. 0 

1.6 

117.5 

26 

Saarland 

464. 2 

1.3 

77.4 

1.7 

Oberechleslen 

449 7 

1.3 

48.6 

1.1 

- J’ouunern 

3VI.7 

1. 1 

13 6 

0.3 

Ostpreussrn 

-Mecklenburg 

330.2 

211.2 

1.0 

0.7 

16.9 

5.4 

0.4 

0.1 

Oldenburg 

136 2 

0 4 

13.9 

0.3 

Other 

1.024.7 

3.0 

99.4 

22 

Total 

34. 1X0 0 | 

100 0 

4. 618. 9 

1000 


8ourcc: Die Deutsche Industrie. 


Tables VII and VIII provide summaries of the distribution of the 
labor force of the Reich. In one respect they are seriously defective: 
they do not show the distribution of non-German workers. In 1933, 
683,000 non-Germans were in the Reich, a considerable part of them 
from Poland. Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia. In spite of the large- 
scale unemployment in the country, many of these foreigners were 
working in German mills and mines. In addition, there was immigra- 
tion of laborers at the time of harvest. 

Attention has already been called to the trend in reported occupa- 
tions. The German system of training for the trades as a prequisito 
for admission to them might make an extensive retraining program 
necessary if the character of the industrial 
the war. 

In view of Nazi patronage practices, as well as the character of the 
higher civil service even before the Nazis were placed in power, the 
1939 figures on employment in government services ofTers food for 
thought. It will be noted that the numerous employees of the Nazi 
party who were not in government service are unaccounted for — unless 
they are included in the category “personal services.” 
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Table VII. — Labor force of Germany f censuses of 1933 and 1939 


{Altreicb Including the Saar] 


Industry 


Total population ! 

Total labor ton*, including unemployed 

Agriculture, forestry, Ashing 

Manufacturing Industrie*, including handcraft workers 

Mineral mining and related Industrie* 

Extraction and processing of stone, clay, etc 

Metal and chemical Industrie* 

CoostnsoUoo 

Other industries 

Without definite occupation 

Trade, finance, transportation 

Trade and finance 

Transportation and shipping 

Government and personal services. I 

Government 

Personal services 

Domestic service 




1933 

1939 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

66.029. 000 


69.316.000 


• 32.622.100 

100 0 

* 34. 247. 600 

100.0 

9. 388. 100 

AH 

8.984.900 

26 2 

U. 235. «00 

40.6 | 

14.602.700 | 

42 6 

757.700 

2.3 1 

733.600 

2.1 

615.4(g) 

1.9 

654.400 

1.9 

3.486.600 

10.7 

5. 04 L 500 

14.7 

2, 022. 500 

62 

2.375.200 

6.9 

6.166.000 

18.9 

5. 782. 400 

16.9 

187. 100 

.6 1 

15.600 


5.9W.6.0 

1» 4 

6. 071 .: 'ASi 

17.7 

4.422,400 

13.6 

4.174.900 

12.2 

i.s:i.»o 

4.8 
■ — — 

1.896.600 

5.5 

2. 724. *«. 

i 11 ■ . 

8.3 i 

i -zv, uni 

Ts 

1,698. 4U0 

5.2 

* 2 22a 9tK) 

6.5 

1.026. 100 

1 3. 1 

1.009.000 

' - -- * 

3 0 

1. 28a 500 

3.9 

1. W8. SOU 

4.0 


UN E M PLO Y M ENT IN ORRMANY. BY INDUSTRY. 1933 


Industry labor force Unemployed 

Percent 

Total 

32.622. 110 

5. 899. 25* 

18.1 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing 

9.388. 139 

13.235.357 

4,993.580 
2 724. 538 
1. 28a 496 

309. 968 
• 4. 23Z 878 
927. 253 
245. 595 
183, 564 

3.3 

320 

1ft 5 

9.0 
14 3 

Manufacturing industries and handcraft workers 

Trade, finance, transportation 

Government and personal services 

Domestic service 



* Includes 5,899.2'.8 unemployed. 

* Dots not include 360.000 uniformed servicemen. 

* No information available on distribution of unemployment among the branches of the manufacturing 
Industrie*. 

Source: Data for 1933 from Statlstlschrs Jahrhurh fflr das Deutsche Reich, 1938, pp. 26, 28 29; data for 
1939 from Wlrtscha/t und Statistik, Sonderbeilage, No. 19, 19tl. 
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Table VIII . — Labor force in German manufacturing industries , 1933 and 1939 

censuses 1 


[Allreich including the Saar] 


Manufacturing industries 


1U33 Percent 1839 Percent 


Total, Including unemployed .... 

> 13,235.400 

100.0 

14, 602. 700 | 

100.0 

Mineral mining and related industries 

757.700 

5.7 

733.600 

5.0 

Extraction and processing of stone, clay, etc 

615. 400 

4.6 

654.400 1 
- — ■ 

4.5 


Metal and chemical Industries 

Iron, steel and non ferrous metals 

Iron, steel and metal products. 

Machines, machine tools, vehicles, etc 

Electrical equipment (abo installation) | 

Fine mechanical and optical goods | 

Chemicals and chemical products 1 

3.486.600 i 

493.400 
960,000 I 

1,110.100 I 

406.400 I 
143.600 | 
364. ICO | 

26.4 

3.7 

7.3 i 

8.4 
3 1 | 
1.1 
Z 8 | 

A 041. 500 

683.400 
1,051. 400 
1,976,300 
639,500 
19Z900 
498.000 

34.5 

4.7 

7.2 

13.5 

4.4 

L3 

14 

Construction ] 

Other industries 1 

Z 022. 500 1 

6. 166.000 i 

15.3 i 
46 6 | 

Z 375, 200 
5.7HZ400 

16.3 

39.6 

Pulp, pn|>er. paper botes, bookbinding, etc 

Printing and Photography 1 

I .« ut her and linoleum J 

252. 100 

1.9 

263. 100 

1.8 

286.900 

Z 2 

249. 500 

1.7 

161. *‘■1 1 

1.2 1 

158.500 

1.1 

Rubber and asbestos industry 

Sawmill products, furniture and other products of 

73.5U0 | 

.0 

77,900 

.6 

wood 

673.000 

6.6 

834.400 

17 

Musical instruments and toy • * 

70,200 

.6 

63,700 

.4 

Textiles 

1. II9.6U0 

8.6 - 

1,134.900 

7.8 

Clothing 

1.4H7.9UO | 

11.2 

1,334. 700 

9.1 

Foodstuffs (human and animal), tobacco, liquor I 

1 644. »■) 1 

IZ4 

1. 46Z 600 

10 0 

Electric power and gns industries . . 1 

197. 100 

1.5 

213, 100 

1.6 


Without definite occu|»atk>n 


187. 100 1. 4 15. 600 j . t 


* Figures cover workers in home shops ns well as thoar in factories, etc. “Labor forcr" includes owners 
active in industry, as well as salaried and wage-earning employees. 

* Includes 4.232,900 unemployed. 

* In census of manufactures, linoleum is included as a product of the 'Them leal- technical industry." 

* In census of manufacture*, musical instruments and toys nre included in the “Metalware industry.'’ 

Source: Data for 1933 from Stntistischea Jahrlxich fQr das Deutsche Reich, 1938, pp. 36, 38-29; data foe 
1939 from Wtrtachaft und SutUtik, Sonderbeilage, No. 19, 1941. 


Table IX contains throe sots of statistics that to some extent 
overlap. It seems rjuite probable, for example, that at least some of 
the home-workers of section A who were engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing were attached to the clothing factories and also numbered 
among the employees of the plants covered by the census of manu- 
factures (part C). It will be noted that part C shows the larger 
establishments had 155,334 working proprietors and family members 
aiding them. 

Part B breaks down employment by the size of the working staff. 
In general, the census of manufactures did not cover establishments 
with less than ten workers. 

I’nfortunately, data on the size of the working staffs is not avail- 
able for a year after 1933. By the time the war began the govern- 
ment had begun to force the smaller producers out of business in 
order to concentrate labor in the most productive establishments. 
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Table IX . — Employment in industry by site of establishment end compensation 

status 

A. HOME WORKERS IN THE ALTREIOH, SEPT. 15, 1W7 « 


Number 


448,613 
108.654 
45.272 
74, 542 

• *n, Oil 


Employed in own home 
Employed by other* In borne wwk... 
Family members regularly 
Foreign helpers In home 

Total,... 


B. NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT, 1933* 


IkxMee Saar) 


81m of SUE 

All estab- 
lishments, 
total em- 
ploy*! » 

Manufactur- 
ing estab- 
lishment*, 
total em; 
ployed 

1 to i DMOM.-,,, - 

5, 837, 651 
1.159.827 

2. 121.433 
2. 130, 97h 

3. Ml. 234 

3. 074, 093 
881.798 
1,293, 342 
1.436,015 
2, 888, 955 

5 to 10 pereona _ 

11 to 60 porMni - 

41 to 200 pereons 

More thin EM persons 

ToUL 

14.790, H23 

•9,152.201 



C. DISTRIBUTION OF PER80NS ENOAOED IN MANUFACTURING, BY 

COMPENSATION STATUS, 1938** 



Working 
proprietors 
and family 
members 
aiding 
them 

Sales staff • 

Technical 

profes- 

sional 

employees 

Wage 

earners 

Totol 

Numbers ...................... 

155.334 

1.9 

592,552 380. MO 

7.5 1 4.5 

i 

6.841.7G7 
Ml 1 
78.8 j 

7.950. 103 
100. 0 
79 0 

Percent of total by dasa 

Pitrfwml €\f mfilfM 



1 


• Souroe: 8tatlstlsch« Jahrbach fOr das Deutsche Reich, 1938. 

• Of the total, 28.5 percent were engaged in manufacture of textiles and 43.3 percent In the manufacture 
of clothing; thus a grand total of 09.8 percent were directly or indirectly dependent on a supply of textile 
fibers. 

• Source: 8tatlstlsches Jahrubuch fur das Deutsche Reich, 1938: after 1935 the German statistical agency 
adjusted the Industrial census figures to include the results of a census made in the Snar in 1935. 

• This category includes establishments doing nonagriculluro! gardening and care of animals, the fisheries, 
manufacturing establishments of all kinds, and trade, communications, financial, and tourist establish- 
ments. 

• Includes 320,928 persons in cleaning establishments; this category is not included in the census of man- 
ofactures. 

• Source: Die Deutsche Industrie. 

» Figures applicable only to establishments covered by census of manufactures. (See last table for 
omitted categories In various branches of industry.) It will bo noted that some home workshops are in- 
cluded In the census. (See sec. A of thia table.) 

• Compensation status of persons In sales services not specified. 


Table X , part A, shows the relation of the value added by manu- 
facture in Germany to the national income in various years. It will 
be noted that in the vears of highest pre-war industrial activity the 
value added by manufactures was equal to about half the national in- 
come, but was equal to only about 35.1 percent in 1933. 

No completely comparable sets of figures are available for the 
United States, because the census of manufactures of the United 
74241 — 45 — pt- 3 19 
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Table X . — German national income , total wages and salaries paid in manufacturing 
industries , and value added by manufacture , specified years — Continued 

B. WAQE8 AND SALARIE8 PAID IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES A8 A PROPOR- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL INCOME* 


[In billion reichsmarks) 


Year 

National 

income 

(1) 

Total indus- 
trial wattes 
and salaries 

(2) 

( 2 ) as per- 
centage of ( 1 ) 


75.9 

16 4 

21.6 

1088 

45.2 

7.4 

16. 4 

HIM 

64 9 

13.3 

20. 5 

am... 

71.0 

15.2 

21.4 

1U6 — ...... — ............................. — . i 

77.0 

16.8 

21.8 



C. WAOE8 AND SALARIES IN RELATION TO THE VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 


(In bUlkra reichsmarks] 


Year 

Total Indus- 
trial wages 
and salaries 

(1) 

Value added 
by manu- 
facture 

(2) i 

( 1 ) as par- 
entage of ( 2 ) 


13.3 

34. 2 

38. 9 


16.2 

35 9 

42.3 


16.8 

39.6 

42.4 



« Figures for manufacturing industries applicable only to the establishment covered by census of manu- 
actures; in some categories it did not Include shops having only a few workers or a very small volume of 
annual business. 8ec table IX for number of workers in all manufacturing Industries by sire of establish- 
ment aud last table for size of establishments not covered in the census of manufactures. 

• FUtures before 1036 are for the Reich without the Saar; figures for 1938 Include Austria. 

• Source: Dio Deutsche Industrie. 

• Soon*: Wlrtschaft und Statlstlk, 183®. 

Table XI provides additional data on the distribution of salaries 
and wages in various years and confirms the increasingly largo part 
played by the capital goods industries. 

It will be noted that in spite of the greatly increased volume of pro- 
duction in 19?8 the total paid out in wages in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was not much larger than it had been in 1929. German official 
statistical agencies provided figures (sec pt. A, table XII) to show 
that under “National socialism” there was great improvement in the 
buying power of the mark in relation to the cost of living. The 
figures, however, are not convincing, for various reasons. (See com- 
ments on table XII.) 
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Table XI . — Income of German wage and salary earners, percentage in industry and 
in capital goods industries, 1989, 1998, 1937, 1938 

IMUllon ndnhamirkil 

WAQE8 



1020 


1937 

1088 

Retoh total wages. . 

23,330 

13,273 

67 

0,460 

3,823 

71 

11,320 

3, 178 
2,209 
66 

21.350 
12, 127 
67 
0,004 

23,764 

13.488 

87 

* 7 . 

Industrial total wages 

Percent Industrial. ................... — r — __ .................. 

Capital goods industries 

Consumption goods industries 

Percent ot industrial total in capital goods industrial 


SALARIES 



1920 

1032 

1037 

1038 

p t i^h total salaries 

7,649 

3,080 

40 

6,706 

1,980 

34 

8,083 
* 3.070 
34 

0,864 

*•*£ 

Industrial total salaries.... 

Percent of industrial . 

Capital goods industries 

2,130 

060 

00 

1,300 

680 

2,220 

860 

72 


Consumption goods industries 

Percent of Industrial total In capital goads industries 

66 

74 


Scarce: Wlrtschaft and Statistic, Apr. 2* 1030. 


Table XII is concerned with the standard of living of German wage 
earners in comparison with that in two other highly industrialized 
countries. Particularly noteworthy is the large proportion of the 
German family income spent for food that, as the last part of the table 
shows, was much inferior in quality to that of wage earners in the 
United States. The deficiency is evident above all in the lesser con- 
sumption of meat, fish, and dairy product* and in the greater use of 
the cheaper breadstuff’s. The lesser consumption of fruit and vege- 
tables is also typical of the poorer diet. 

The. price of agricultural products rose 21.5 percent between 1933 
and 1937. But according to the index the retail price of foodstuffs 
rose only 6.8 percent. Since governmental subsidies were not used 
to hold down retail prices to the extent indicated by the index, the 
validity of the index is open to question. 

In connection with the rising cost of clothing it should bo kept in 
mind that quality had considerably deteriorated between 1933 and 
1938 because of the compulsory increase in the use of the less durable 
rayon fibers. 

The smaller proportion of the family income spent for shelter in 
Germany should be examined from the standpoint of the character of 
the shelter. In December 1942 the Frankfurter Zcitung contained an 
article in which it was estimated that, at the beginning of the war, 10.4 
percent of the dwellings of Germany had been unsanitary and over- 
crowded (that is, they had had two or more persons living in each 
room). In the United States it was estimated that only 9 percent of 
tho occupied units had 1.51 or more persons per room in 1940. Com- 
parable figures on sanitary facilities are not readily available but it is 
well established that a much larger proportion of the dwelling units 
in the United States have private bathtubs and showers. 
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Thus the lower buying power of the German wage earner not only 
seriously limited his ability to support a healthy consumer goods in- 
dustry but also had its effect on certain branches of the capital goods 
industry. 

Table XII. — German cost-of-living index , expenditures by rraae earners , anti quart - 
G^tal %/ita^ 8tU ^ M con8umet * wage earners in Germany , the United States , and 

A. OERMAN C08T-0F-LIVINQ INDEX. 1929, 1933, 1936, AND 1038 


(1929-100) 



Food 

— w 

Fuel and 
light 

Clothing 

Rent 

Combined 

1833 

73 

90 

62 

96 

n 

IMS 

79 

89 

70 1 

96 

mt 

7V 

89 i 

73 

96 

81 

ltm 

78 

m 

76 

96 

61 


B. DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES BY WAOE EARNERS, GERMANY AND TUB 

UNITED STATES 

(Germany 1937, United States 1934-36 average) 



Germany • 

United 
States • 


Percent 
46. 9 

Ptreml 

33.5 


13. 1 

17. 1 

Furnishings 

4.2 

3.8 

Fuel and light*............................ ... 

Clothing 

A 1 
9.3 

7.1 

10.6 


21.3 | 

27.9 


99.9 

100.0 


O. AVERAGE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF FOODSTUFFS BY WAGE EARNERS— 
OERMANY, THE UNITED STATE B, AND GREAT BRITAIN* 

(In kilograms] 



Germany 

United 

StaU-s 

Great 

Britain 

Matt and OihL 

Vats a.,.1 ,.1|. 

o. ® — «c o 

138.7 

74.5 

13.5 
158. 8 
370.3 

141.0 

48.1 

9.5 

147.7 

186.8 

rats ana oils 


* Average inoome 2,161.06 RM. 

• Average income 61,745. 

» Germany 1W7, United States 1934-36 average. Great Britain 1937-38. 

Bo urea: Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1941, International Labor Omce. 

Table XIII is the first of five dealing with German foreign trade. 
This table gives the over-all picturo through the years. Table XIX 
should be consulted for the value of reparations deliveries. It should 
be kept in mind that the changing value of the mark is not reflected 
in the statistics on value. 
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Table XIII. — Value of German foreign trade, selected years, 1910-37 1 


[Million reichsmarks! 



General 
imports 1 

General 

exports* 

Imports for 
consump- 
tion » 

Exports of 
German 
products 

Net 

imports (+) 
and export* 
(-) of bul- 
lion and 
coin 

1910 

0.535 

8.080 

9,834 

7,475 

+206 

1911 

10. 3H) 

8.774 

9.706 

8. 106 

+ 183 

1912 

11.572 

9.684 

10.502 

8.957 

+ 183 

1913... 

11.655 

10.892 

10.770 

10.097 

+334 

1920 

(•) 

(•) 

8,929 

3, 709 


1921 

M 

ro 

6.732 

2,976 


1922 

e> 

o 

6.290 

6. 187 


1923 

m 

<•) 

6. 150 

6. 102 

-3 

1024 

(•) 

(*) 

9. fKJ 

6. 552 

+148 

1925 

13.652 

9.964 

12.362 

9,290 

+679 

1928... 

11,230 

11,101 

10.001 

10.414 

+579 

1987.... 

14.839 

1 1. 7Bi 

14. 228 

10.801 

+216 

1921.... 

15,729 

13.007 

14.001 

12.276 

+935 

1928 

14.027 

14.215 

13. 447 

13,483 

-422 

1980. 

10.852 

12.656 

10.393 

12,086 

-42 

1931 

6.957 

10,116 

6. 727 

9.599 

-1.007 

1032. ... 

4.878 

6. av. 

4.660 

5.739 

H64 

1933... 

4.895 

5. 140 

4.204 

4.871 

-427 

1034 

4. 827 

4. 406 1 

4. 451 

4 167 

-218 

1935 | 

4.243 

4. 452 

4. 159 

4.270 

+ 101 

1986. 

4. 455 

5.001 

4. 218 

4.768 

+9 

1937... 

5, 716 

6. 172 j 

6.468 

5,911 

-9 


1 






* From 1925 on, the figures of exports are inclusive tf deliveries on reparations accounts. Deliveries reused 
in 1932. 

* Includes goods In transit 

* Includes Industrial raw materials. 

« No statistics on tmnslt trade were complH In this iwrlod. possibly because of the lnrge quantities of 
relief supplies moving through Germany. 

Source: United Stales Foreign Com mere* Yearbook, 1939. 

Tables XIV and XV mirror the changing pattern of German trade 
and the results of the new trade techniques of tho 1930’s. But in 
view of the changing volume of foreign trade and the changes in the 
value of currencies on the international money market, the figures on 
value from year to year are less significant than the percentage figures 
of Table XVI. 

Table XIV . — German merchandise imports, by principal countries, 1929-39 1 


Value in million reichsmarks) 


Country 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 I 

1934 

1935*| 

1036 

1937 

1938 

Frnnco (and Alsncc Lorraine) 

642 

519 

342 1 

190 

184 

177 

154 

99 

156 

144 


202 

164 

112 

89 

116 

• 167 

20 




United Stales 

1.790 

1.307 

791 

592 

483 

373 

52 

232 

282* 

* 405 

United Kingdom .... 

865 | 

639 

453 

258 

238 

206 

256 

264 

309 

283 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.. 

426 

436 

304 

271 

194 

210 

215 

93 

65 

47 

Switzerland 

118 

255 

165 

92 

83 

116 

114 

106 

94 

103 

Spain 

252 

210 

146 

99 

87 

100 

118 

98 

136 

128 

Northern Europe: 











Sweden 

850 

304 

<w w* 

158 

v (r*8 

95 

103 

|/kj 

134 

1A| 

153 

1 IQ 

192 

iu 

232 

262 

i mmi murk .............. 

Norway ....] 

4/1 

143 

106 

INI 

61 

52 

UH 

73 

IUI 

69 

1IV 

94 

Id 

88 

fti 

1/d 

99 

Finland. ,. 

116 

85 

43 

26 

37 

42 

41 

46 

Kj 

89 

Southeast Furore: 









JM 


Yugoslavia... 

61 1 

75 

40 

29 

34 

36 

WJL 

75 

WTj 

■EJ 

Hungary 

89 

82 

55 

36 

34 

64 

78 

93 

114 

110 

Rumania . . 

211 

237 

102 

74 

46 

59 

80 

92 

180 

140 

Poland (excluding Danxig) 

339 

237 

111 

59 

56 

54 

59 

58 

68 

95 

Italy 

♦43 

366 

268 

181 

166 

185 

188 

209 

221 

247 

8outh America: 











Argentina , 

745 

403 

209 

192 


152 

143 

119 

295 

216 

Brazil 

215 

156 

123 

81 

09 

77 

177 

131 

186 

214 

Chile | 

122 

56 

42 

24 

2° 

36 

52 

59 

81 

91 

World total 

13 *47 

10.393 

6.727 

4.667 

4.204 

4.451 I 

4.159 

4.218 

5.468 , 

5.449 




» Excludes transit shipments. * From Feb. 18, 1935, figures oovor the Saar. 

Source: International Trade Statistics. 1931-39. league of Nations. 
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Table XV . — German merchandise exports , by principal countries, 1929-38 1 1 

(Value In million reichsmarks] 


Country 


(and Alsace Lorraine). 


United 

United Kingdom 

Union of 8oviet Socialist Republics 

8 witter land.. 

Snaln 

Northern Europe: 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Norway— 

Finland 

Southeast Europe: 

Yugoslavia.. 


Hungary. 

Rumania. 


Poland (excluding Danzig).... 

Italy 

South America: 

Argentina 

Brazil. 

Chile 


143 

991 

306 

354 

ear. 

218 

476 

483 

227 

188 


147 

164 

343 

602 

371 
210 
100 I 



1 1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935* 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1,149 

834 

4- 

395 

>82 

253 

255 

313 

217 

]6V 

139 

89 

84 

73 

^ 1 




€85 

4*8 

281 1 

246 

158 

32 

172 

2119 

149 

1.219 

1. 134 

446 

406 

3H3 

375 | 

406 

432 

351 

431 

762 

626 

2*2 

63 

39 

IS* i 

117 

32 

628 

542 

412 , 

352 

295 

257 

226 . 

231 

307 

188 

140 

91 

86 

88 

106 I 

69 

67 

96 

494 

425 

228 ' 

191 

t 196 

207 

230 

277 

267 

477 

370 

165 

145 

14“ 

142 1 

182 

218 

2U6 

3D7 

162 

100 

85 

M) 

87 

91 

139 | 

123 

,r 

91 

45 1 

44 

43 

49 

54 . 

78 

82 

172 

95 

43 

34 

32 

37 

it I 

134 

118 

118 

M 

47 | 

38 

40 

63 

83 

ill 

no 

137 

93 

64 

46 

81 

64 

1<>4 

130 

149 

2 50 

141 

71 ' 

56 

39 

48 

53 

73 

1U3 

484 

341 

223 

227 

240 

278 

241 

317 

306 

m 

174 

90 

100 

87 

97 1 

98 1 

147 

147 

67 

48 


^ |t 

fO 

119 1 

133 

177 

101 

1U) 

39 

8 1 

H 

12 

32 

4y 

56 

00 

12.(06 

9.599 

5.739 

4.871 

4 167 

4. 270 4. 

786 

5.911 ; 

5.257 





1 Not including transit shipments. 

1 Include war reparations In kind. 

• From Feb. 18. 1935. Included the Saar. 

Source: International Trade Statistic®, 1930-39. League of Nations. 


Table XVI indicates the extent to which various countries turned 
to Germany for their manufactures. Above nil, however — the figures 
on the percentage of exports to Germany from each country are of 
significance because they are a very good measure of Germany’s 
importance to other countries as a buyer of their products — above all, 
their surplus raw materials. 

While it was nearly always possible for a buyer of manufactures to 
make a choice of foreign markets (except under the trade system 
Germany built up with certain countries in the 1930’s), sellers met 
high competition abroad. Therefore, Germany’s dependence on for- 
eign sources of raw materials for its industries — cotton, wool, jute, 
iron ore, petroleum, hides, timber — became one of its best cards in 
preventing measures that would have made it militarily impotent. 
This situation was responsible, for example, for the anomalous recom- 
mendation made by the commission set up on instigation of the F rench 
Ministry of War to survey the domestic productive capacity after the 
German plans for military aggression were becoming clear. The com- 
mission reporting early in 1938 recommended that the French pur- 
chases of foreign coal be linked with the sale of French iron ore. Ger- 
many, a major supplier of coal to France, had also been a major con- 
sumer of French iron ore but was turning increasingly to Sweden for 
this commodity. 
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Table XVI. — Germany' a share in the total trade of her trading partner e 


[By Valuel 



Percent of 
imports 
from 
Germany 

Percent of 
exports to 
Germany 


Percent of 
imports 
from 
Germany 

Percent of 
exports to 
Germany 

France: 

1029 

12.0 


Greece: 

1929 

HI 

25.6 

1932 

12.7 

8.6 

1932.. 


18.7 

1937 

ft. 3 

6.5 

1937. . 


32. 1 

Belgium: 

1929 

12.3 

111 

Hungary: 
1929. . 

Hi 

42. 1 

1932... 

17.1 

10.6 

1932.. 


45. 3 

1937.. 

11.6 

11.2 

1U37 

44. 2 

86.4 

42.4 

Holland: 

1929 

30.8 

22.9 


29.8 

1932 

31.2 

21.6 


31.9 

41.0 

1937 

21.6 

16. 1 


58.0 

47. 1 

Switzerland: 
1929 

27. 1 


Argentina: 

1929 

11.6 

10.0 

1932.. 

28.9 

16.9 

1932.. 

9.7 

8.8 

1937 

24.7 

18.4 

1937 

10.4 

6.3 

Sweden: 

1929 

30.8 

16.2 


12.7 

8.8 

1932 

29. 3 

9.5 


9.0 

8.9 

1937 

23. 1 

16.0 

i a MM _ 1 1 | ■ .. 1 Ml 

23.9 

17.0 

Denmark: 

1929... 

319 

19.9 

Venezuela: 
1929 

9.2 

4.7 

1932 

26.9 

13.2 

1932 

12.4 

21 

1937 

24.5 

18.8 

1937 

16.0 

20 

Norway: 

1929 

24.4 

110 

Chile: 

1929 

16.6 

8. 6 

1932 

21.3 

111 

1932 

14.7 

12 7 

1937 

16.5 

11 1 

1937 

M.1 

9.6 

Italy: 

1929 .. 

14.8 

14.8 

Colombia: 
1929 

114 

2 1 

1932. . 

16.7 

14.3 

1932 . 

16.4 

4. 1 

1937 

23.0 

17.2 

1937 

13.5 

12 4 

Czechoslovakia: 

1929 

46.3 

37.9 

Peru: 

1929 

10.0 

6. 1 

1932 

40.8 

33.5 

1932 

10.7 

7.2 

1937... 

19.7 

21.0 

1937. 

19.7 

12 7 

Turkey: 

1929 

17.5 

118 

Uruguay: 

1929 

10.0 

16.6 

1932.. 

25.3 

16. 1 

1932. . 

10.6 

118 

1937 

43.7 

38.6 

1937 

11.3 

12 4 

Rumania: 

1929 

36.6 

37.0 

United States: 

1929 

6.8 

7.8 

1932 

28. 6 

18.7 

1932. 

5.6 

8.8 

1937.. 

40. 1 

27.1 

1937 


27 

Yugoslavia: 

1929 

1932 

1937 

83.6 

11.0 

816 

24. 1 
33.4 

35.2 



8ource: Economist, Not. 6, 1938, p. 264. 
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Table XVI. — Germany' a share in the total trade of her trading partner e 


[By Valuel 



Percent of 
imports 
from 
Germany 

Percent of 
exports to 
Germany 


Percent of 
imports 
from 
Germany 

Percent of 
exports to 
Germany 

France: 

1029 

12.0 


Greece: 

1929 

HI 

25.6 

1932 

12.7 

8.6 

1932.. 


18.7 

1937 

ft. 3 

6.5 

1937. . 


32. 1 

Belgium: 

1929 

12.3 

111 

Hungary: 
1929. . 

Hi 

42. 1 

1932... 

17.1 

10.6 

1932.. 


45. 3 

1937.. 

11.6 

11.2 

1U37 

44. 2 

86.4 

42.4 

Holland: 

1929 

30.8 

22.9 


29.8 

1932 

31.2 

21.6 


31.9 

41.0 

1937 

21.6 

16. 1 


58.0 

47. 1 

Switzerland: 
1929 

27. 1 


Argentina: 

1929 

11.6 

10.0 

1932.. 

28.9 

16.9 

1932.. 

9.7 

8.8 

1937 

24.7 

18.4 

1937 

10.4 

6.3 

Sweden: 

1929 

30.8 

16.2 


12.7 

8.8 

1932 

29. 3 

9.5 


9.0 

8.9 

1937 

23. 1 

16.0 

i a MM _ 1 1 | ■ .. 1 Ml 

23.9 

17.0 

Denmark: 

1929... 

319 

19.9 

Venezuela: 
1929 

9.2 

4.7 

1932 

26.9 

13.2 

1932 

12.4 

21 

1937 

24.5 

18.8 

1937 

16.0 

20 

Norway: 

1929 

24.4 

110 

Chile: 

1929 

16.6 

8. 6 

1932 

21.3 

111 

1932 

14.7 

12 7 

1937 

16.5 

11 1 

1937 

M.1 

9.6 

Italy: 

1929 .. 

14.8 

14.8 

Colombia: 
1929 

114 

2 1 

1932. . 

16.7 

14.3 

1932 . 

16.4 

4. 1 

1937 

23.0 

17.2 

1937 

13.5 

12 4 

Czechoslovakia: 

1929 

46.3 

37.9 

Peru: 

1929 

10.0 

6. 1 

1932 

40.8 

33.5 

1932 

10.7 

7.2 

1937... 

19.7 

21.0 

1937. 

19.7 

12 7 

Turkey: 

1929 

17.5 

118 

Uruguay: 

1929 

10.0 

16.6 

1932.. 

25.3 

16. 1 

1932. . 

10.6 

118 

1937 

43.7 

38.6 

1937 

11.3 

12 4 

Rumania: 

1929 

36.6 

37.0 

United States: 

1929 

6.8 

7.8 

1932 

28. 6 

18.7 

1932. 

5.6 

8.8 

1937.. 

40. 1 

27.1 

1937 


27 

Yugoslavia: 

1929 

1932 

1937 

83.6 

11.0 

816 

24. 1 
33.4 

35.2 



8ource: Economist, Not. 6, 1938, p. 264. 
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Table XVII . — Imports into Germany of certain important commodities, in specified 

years, 1929 to 1938 — Continued 

(Quantity in thousands of metric tons; value in millions of reichsmarks) 

Commodity 


Raw materials and semimanufactures; volu«*— Con. 
Jute, flux, hemp, etc., raw and semimanufac- 
tured: 

Quantity. 

Percent of total value. 

Hides and skins and furs, undressed: 


Quantity 


’ercent of total value 

Lop* for the manufacture of wood pulp: 

Ouantity 

Percent of total value 

India rubber, gutta-percha, and balata gum, 
raw or refined: 


Quantity 


’ercent of total value. 
Coal (anthracite): 


Quantity 


’ercent of total value 

Iron ore: 

Quantity. 

Percent of total value .... 
Manga (kwe ore: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value 

Copper ore: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value 

Lend ore: 

Quantity 

I ■ rcent of total value ... 
Zinc ore: 


’eroent of total value 

Chrome ore: 

Quantity 

Percent of tolul value. 

Nickel ore: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value 

Bauxite: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value 

Tin ore: 


Percent <»r total value 

Silk and rayon, raw. and silk and rayon 

etc.: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value.... 

Yarn of wool anil other animal hair: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value 

Colton yarn: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value 

Lumber and timber; 


Quantity 

Percent of total value .... 
Copper and copper scrap: 


Quantity 


•rcent of total value 
Nickel and nickel scrap: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value 
Lead and lead scrap: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value. 
Tin an<I tin scrap: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value. 
Zinc and line scrap: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value. 


iron, scrap, and waste: 


Quantity 

Percent of total value 




... 


1 929 

1933 

1934 

1937 

193S 

250 1 

213 4 

226 6 

265 7 

261.2- 

1.4 

L« 

1.6 

2.1 

1.8 

138.8 

151.9 

168 9 

157.7 

135.2 

4.1 

4.4 

4.1 

4.3 

2.9 

2.533.9 

2,472.3 

3.018.3 

1,863.2 

1,674.6 

.7 

1.1 

1.4 

.8 

• 9 

5V 1 

60.5 

72 2 

123.2 

96.2 

.8 

.6 

1.0 

2.1 

1.4 

7,925.1 

4,234.6 

4,971.4 

4,696 6 

6,078.8 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 

1.8 

16,952.8 

4. 571.6 

8,264.6 

20, 620.9 

21,927 5 

2 3 

1.4 

1.9 

4.1 

6.1 

390 3 

131.9 

224 7 

654 2 

425.8 

.2 

.1 

• 1 I 

.4 

.3 

438. 1 

240 9 

324.9 

555.6 

053.9 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.4 

79.5 

105.2 

82.0 

126.8 

141.3 

.2 

.3 

.2 | 

.4 

.3 

178.9 

79 1 

127.3 

146.3 

185. D 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

41.7 

47.7 

77.0 

132.2 

176 4 


.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

13.8 

34 6 

37 6 

20.0 

34.2 


.2 

.2 

.2 

• 

.1 

387 0 

239 1 

320 5 

1. 313. 2 

1. 184.6 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.6 

10. 1 | 

.4 

.6 

6.6 

6.0 

* * 



.1 


10.7 

15.2 

21.3 

8.8 

8.9 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 

.8 

.8 

23.1 

10.3 

8 9 

6.7 

7.1 

1.4 

.8 

.8 

.5 

.5 

33 2 

15.2 

18.6 

20.2 

20.9 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

4. 492 4 

1,280.7 

2. 545 7 

2. 023. 8 

2,615.8 

2.9 

1.7 

3.0 ! 

3.5 

3.7 

560 1 

431.7 

607.7 

762.9 

1,629.4 

.3 

• 4 

.6 

.8 

1.4 

14.2 

2.8 

6.4 

7.1 

18. 8 

.2 


• 1 

.1 

.3 

202.1 i 

207.1 

228.6 

262.5 

358.4 

3.0 | 

2.4 

2.2 

3.2 

3.3 

4.5 

4.5 

5.4 

3.4 

4.0 

> 1 i 

.3 | 

.3 

.1 

.1 

130 .8 ; 

48.7 

48.6 

73.3 

75.3 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.3 

17.5 

14.9 

13.5 

10.3 

12.1 

.6 

.8 | 

.8 

.5 

.5 

137.2 

100.6 

107.4 

70.7 

74.0 

.5 i 

.6 

.5 

.3 

.3 
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Table XVII . — Imports into Germany of certain important commodities , in specified 

years, 1929 to 1938 — Continued 


(Quantity in thousands of metric tons; value In millions of reichsmarks) 


Commodity 

1*29 


1934 

1937 

1938 

Raw materials and semimanufactures; value— Con. 
Motor fuel and lubricating oils: 

Quantity 

2.758 9 
2.7 

— 

2. 702.4 
3 1 

3, 157. 9 
3.1 

307.3 

4. 967. 0 

Percent of total value 

4.2 < 

4 9 

Manufactures; total value 

1,764.8 

504.9 

575 C 

298 6 

396.7 

Percent of total value 

13. 1 

12.0 

12.9 

7.3 

7.3 

Fabrics of wool and other animal hair: 
Quantity 

mm 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

Percent of total value . 


.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Cotton fabrics: 

Quantity 

9.9 

un 

MR 

6 2 

6 3 

Percent of total value 

.8 



.4 

.4 

Leather: 

Quantity 

11.8 

tm 


6.4 

7.8 

Percent of total value... 

.9 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

Bars and wrought Iron: 

Quantity 

Percent of total value 

674.0 

.8 

395.2 
1. 1 

653.9 

1.7 

255 2 
.6 

269.3 

.6 

Percent of total Imports accounted for by the 
above commodities 

72.0 

69.0 

mm 

73.0 

74.0 


■i 




Source: Monatllche Naebwelse fiber den auswirtlgen Handel Dentvhlands. summarized as above In 
Porelgn-Trade and Exchange Controls In Germany, Report No. 150. United States Tarlll Comnilsslow 
The Tariff Commission’s report Includes further details on agricultural imports. 


Table XVIII . — Index of prices, German imports and exports, 1925-38 


Year 

1 

Index of prioes 
(1927-100) 

Year 

Index of prices 
(1927 — idO) 

Of 

Oerman 

Imports 

Of 

German 

exports 

Of 

Oerman 

imjwrts 

Of 

Oerman 

ex|*>rts 

1926... 

111.6 

104.2 

1932 

61. 1 

68.8 

1*26.. 

101.7 

100. 7 ' 

1933 

45.9 

61.8 

1937 

100. 0 

100. 0 

1934 

44.7 

56.4 

1*28 . 

101.8 

100. 0 

1935 

44.9 

52. 1 


101.3 

9H.7 

1936 

46.3 

60.9 

1930 

87.3 

92.3 

1937 

50.8 

53.2 

Ml., 

67.3 

8U 4 

1938 

46.5 

54.3 


1 

i 





Notn. — Interpretations of these index figures must take into account the overvaluation of the mark in 
the later years, and the change in the character of the exports, imports, and trading partners. 


8ource: League of Nations, Review of World Trade, 1939, p. 74. 


Table XIX . — German reparations payments, 1926-33 


(Value in million reichsmarks] 


Year 

Repara- 
tions In 
kind 

Repara- 
tions not 
in kind 

Total 

Year 

Repara- 
tions in 
kind 

Repara- 
tions not 
in kind 

Total 

1*26 .. 

491.9 

631.3 

678.7 

662.8 

819.3 

1. 057. 0 
1. 191.0 

1. 584. 0 

1.900.0 

2.337.0 

1.548.9 
1.822 3 
2. 162. 7 
2. 652. 8 
3,156.3 

1930 . 

707. 4 
392.7 
62.1 

1. 70*1 0 
9SS 0 
1UI. 0 
149.0 

2.413 4 
1, 380. 7 
222.1 

149.0 


1931 

1927 

1932 .. 


1933... 











The figures In this table should be compared with the figures on the value of German trade in tablet 
Xm, XV, and XVII. 

Source: Foreign-Trade and Exchange Controls in Germany. U. S. Tariff Commission Report No. 160, 
1*42, p. 63. 
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Table XX and XXI are of interest chiefly in connection with 
Table XIX, which gives the total value of the reparations paid 
after 1924. The extent to which Germany was the victor in the 
reparations field is clearly discernible. 

Table XX . — Capital movements into and out of Germany , 1986-86 


[In million reichsmarks] 


Year 

New foreign Investments in 
Oerman y 

New Oerman Investments abroad 

Balance of in- 
vestments: (+) 
e icess of foreign 
Investments In 

Germany^!— ) 

man invest- 
ments abroad 

1 

Stocks 
and long- 
term in- 
In vest- 
ments 

Short- 

term 

invest- 

ments 

Other 

capital 

move- 

ments 

Total 

Stocks 
and long- 
term In- 
Invest- 
menls 

Short- 

term 

invest- 

ments 

Other 
capital 
move- , 
menu 

Total 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 ... 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1,136 

1.463 

1.920 

3.644 

1.8*1 

2,110 

870 

300 

67 


Ej 

1,618 
1.041 
4.336 
6.976 
3. 644 

3.678 

3,817 

660 

6113 

1.310 

837 

12 

87 

155 

1.946 

1,472 

1,305 

955 

286 

80 

200 

100 

75 

£ 

335 

611 

1,074 

2.205 

1,013 

1.230 

800 

610 

77 | 

71 

36 

63 

no 

120 

100 

87 
118 
854 
2. M2 
2,119 
2,442 
3, 160 
1,299 
1.410 
1,1® 
710 

+1.431 
+1.523 
4*3, 483 
+3.123 

+1.426 

+1.236 
+667 
-749 
-807 
+ 190 
+127 


Source: Statistischre Jahrbuch fOr das Deutsche Ueich. 1932. p. MO; 1934, p. 506; and 1038, p. 662. Com- 
parable data tor years after 1935 have not been reported. 


Table XXI.— Estimated international capital position of Germany , in specified 

months , 1925-81 


[In million reichsmarks) 


Year 

Estimated foreign Investments in 
Germany 

Estimate*! Oerman Invost- 
menu abroad 

Not 

clohtnr 

Short- 

term 

Long- 

term 

Other • 

Total 

Short- 

term 

Long- 

term 

Total 

uiiuiur 

position 

December: 

1923 

(') 

2.500 

p> 

(») 

(0 

(«) 

«... 

( 1,600 

1926 

4. 100 

4. 100 

3.600 

11,700 

3,600 

4,500 


1927 

6, 600 

rvry-'-j 

4.600 

16.. *00 

3.900 

IlniK ^ i' 1 

8.400 

8. 100 

1928 

9,000 


6,900 

21.600 

4.600 


9.000 

10.000 

12,600 

1929 

11.700 

’ V'l 

6.000 

25.000 

6.500 

i i n.V'n 

J5.000 

1930 

10.100 

'''TtOI 

6.000 

25. 600 




15,800 

July 1931 

8.000 

9,000 

6,000 

23.000 

3,500 

5,000 

MOO 

14,600 


i Principally direct Investments by foreigners in Oerman property. 
• Not available. 


Source: Report of the Committee o( K inerts appointed on the recommendation of the London Conference 
(Wiggin Committee), published in The Economist, Special Supplement, Aug. 22, 1W31. 
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Table XXII .— Number of aktiengeselUekaflm by tire of capital not to. /.W . 1 kW 


70.829 


14.609 


B. WAOE8 AND 8ALARIE8 PAID IN MANUPACTURINO INDUSTRIES • IN RELATION 

TO THE VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 



604 

93 


L636 

501 



1.367 

851 

... 

3.802 

A 418 

• • 

1,482 

950 


panies). These included some of the lancet personal holding companies as well as certain largo bus looms. 
Total working capital of these companies was 5,079.8 million, of which nearly 15 percent was in 18 companies. 

Source: Wirtaehaft und Btattstik, February 2, 1W7. 

Table XXIII. — United States: National income, total t payee and talariee paid in 

manufacturing industries, 1938 

A. WAOES AND SALARIES PAID IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES' AS A PRO- 
PORTION OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 


(Millions of dollars) 


Google 


Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


year with figures available for categories comparable with the German is 1939. The German 
og industry includes the mining, construction, and eU'Clnc-nowcr mdu.Ntn.-n. Until nrr tint 


MBUfariunng industry inelud- * tbs mining, construction, and eiecUK -poacr industries. Data arc not 
vailable for all these industries in the same year, so far as the United States i.s concerned. except in 1939. 
Ivan In that year It was necessary to use the wage figure on the eleetrte -power industry for 1407 (5470,353,000) 

■ no census was taken in 1939. 

• Omits construction, power, and mineral Industries. (Sec table II for comparable data on Germany.) 

Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1943. 


National 

income 


(2) as per- 
centage of 

( 1 ) 
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i \ii T E XXIV. — United States production of coal tar and sulfuric acid in comparison 
German production (German figures after 1984 include output of the Saar) 

A. COAL-TAR PRODUCTION, GERMANY AND THE UNITED 8TATE8 


Year 

United 
States, 
total pro- 
duction 

Germany 

Total pro- 
duction 

Stelnkohle 

tar 

Brown coal 
tar 


(000 cubic 

(000 metric 




meters) 

tons) 



1828 

2,677 

823 

426 

186 

1832 

1, 160 

872 

766 

207 


1,376 

1,024 

815 

200 

1884 

1,647 

1, 172 

861 

221 

IBM 

1,706 

1,447 

1,188 

261 

1888 

2,121 

1,863 

1,427 

426 

1887 

2.343 

2.228 

1,684 

884 


B. SULFURIC ACID PRODUCTION, SELECTED COUNTRIES 


(000 metric tons] 


Year 

United 

Stales 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

United 

Kingdom 

Total 

world 

production 

1828 

4,817 

1,704 
836 
1. 307 
1,307 
1,674 
1,786 
2,050 

1.032 

600 

883 

603 

800 

788 

836 

682 

678 

818 

823 

860 

1,027 

867 

766 

786 

880 

861 

1,060 


1032 


1886.... 

3,127 

3.602 

4.022 

4.323 

6,400 

10,100 
11,680 
12,600 
14,800 
16, 100 

1884 

1836 

1830 

1 U7 





Sources: Statlatlschw Jahrbuch fQr das Deutsche Reich, 1038, except for figures on world production. 
Which were obtained from the Statistical Yearbook, 1040-41, of the League of Nations. 


Table XXV is the detailed basic report of the results of the German 
census of manufactures made in 1936, presented, except for the trans- 
lation of terms, largely as it was printed in Die Deutsche Industrie. 
This census, like that made in the United States, omits small estab- 
lishments and workshops. Because of the muen larger number of 
handcraft shops in Germany, comparisons in some categories may 
therefore be misleading. 

It will be noted that certain items were not totaled. This was 
not done in the first column because the figures are for production 
units rather than for establishments. In the German census, if an 
establishment carried on more than one type of production having 
its own census classification, the units concerned were counted 
independently. For example, a plant making paper and also pulp was 
counted as two units. 

The column containing the amounts paid for materials, fuel, power, 
containers, and contracted services was not totaled because of the 
overlapping of one branch of industry with o there. 

Some categories of table XXV require explanation. The iron and 
steel industry of Germany operates the blast furnaces and steel 
mill s but not the foundries. 
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Google 
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The iron and steel products industry produces, among other items, 
small arms, shells, and, probably guns. 

Iron and steel constructions include ships, railroad cars, bridges, 
and building frames. 

In Germany “metal” is used increasingly to denote the nonferroua 
metals. The group “metalware and allied industries” uses primarily 
nonferrous metals but, as will be noted, it must use others since all 
manufacture of toys is included. 
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Source: Die Deutsche Industrie, prepared by Dca Reichsarat fur WehrwQrtsonaftliche Planunc, Berlin, 1939. 


EXHIBIT 2 


HOW GERMAN ASSETS AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OUT- 
SIDE GERMANY AFFECTED GERMAN WAR POTENTIAL 
AND PROPAGANDA 

A. Germany’s Evasion of Controls Imposed After 1918 

By the Treaty of Versailles the victorious Allies tried to prevent 
Germany from retaining or reviving her war-making capacity. To 
implement this objective, the Allied Military Control Commission 
was created in 1919.. Its duties were to reduce Germany’s armed 
forces, to destroy Germany’s excess armaments, and to dismantle 
German war industry so as to destroy its potential power of rearma- 
ment. But owing to resistance by the Germans to the disarmament 
measures and to the lack of harmony within the Commission itself, 
the Allied Control of Germany proved a failure. The German Gov- 
ernments of the period 1919 to 1933 were never strong enough to 
command obedience from all groups, and none dared to support any 
program which would place Germany in a permanent position of 
military inferiority. Although prior to 1933 no official Gorman 
“Master Plan” seems to have existed for the complete roarmament 
of Germany and perpetuation of her war industry, the Germans were 
able in and out of government circles to evade the restrictions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

ALLIED MILITARY CONTROL COMMISSION 

The Allied Militant Control Commission operated in Germany 
from 1920 to 1927. During that time it was faced by every obstruc- 
tion German ingenuity could devise. General Charles Nollet, head 
of the Commission, in commenting upon this noncooperative attitude, 
stated that “under the cover of this stubborn struggle, it * * * 

S ursued the revival of its military power according to a previously 
etermined plan.” There can bo no doubt that certain elements in 
Germany, including some former army officers, large industrialists, 
financiers, and the Reichswehr, planned to re-create German military 
power. The German Government did not interfere with their plana 
and the German War Departments at least were either actively or 
passively involvod in them. 

Tho methods used by the Germans to nullify the Allied control 
measures included such measures as refusal to supply official docu- 
ments, inaccurate reporting, and appeals to other Allied authorities 
in order to confuso the issue. Inside Germany the disarmament 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were violated by various German 
groups secreting surplus arms, subsidizing commercial aviation, ex- 
perimenting with new weapons, making possible the conversion of 
plants producing civilian goods to war production, retaining secret 
454 
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processes, and creating a Black Reichswehr and other military bodies. 
To these violations of the treaty, the weak Reich administration 
acquiesced, and in some cases secretly fostered them. It could 
hardly be expected to do otherwise since the Reich Government was 
shot through with nationalists and reactionary militarists and was 
unable to control the activities of the provincial authorities. 

FOREIGN BASES OF GERMAN REARMAMENT 

Not only did the Germans evade the peace treaty through action 
within Germany, but they made foreign countries bases for their 
operations. 

2. Russian*. 

Although the German Republic proclaimed itself as the bulwark 
against Bolshevism, dose cooperation on military production was 
maintained with Soviet Russia. In May 1922 a German mission in 
Russia laid plans for German technical experiments in Russian fac- 
tories. The agreements making Russian facilities available to the 
Germans were presumably unofficial since representatives of German 
industry did the negotiating, but undoubtedly the Reich Government 
was well aware of the plans. 

By those Russian agreements the Krupp company was granted a 
concession of about 500,000 acres on the lower Don River to be used 
as an experimental farm for testing agricultural implements. Under 
this cloak, Krupp was able to maintain production and to manufacture 
modem machinery readily convertible to war purposes. The large 
electrical firm of Siemens-IIalske was permitted to reopen its Russian 
plants that had been in operation prior to World War 1 under German 
management using Russian labor. Even more dangerous to world 
security was the large airplane plant built by Junkers in Moscow for 
the production of military aircraft by German technicians. Publicity 
on this affair in 1926 first disclosed to the general public the details 
of the Reichswehr’s plans for rearmament. The Reichswehr Ministry 
set out early in the 1920’s to give financial assistance to industry to 
set up armament industries abroad, especially in Russia. The 
Junkers plant in Russia was only one of the projects sanctioned by 
the Reichswehr. The production of this plant was given over en- 
tirely to war planes, the majority of which were for German use. 
The Russians permitted German officers to train with them. In this 
manner the Germans were able to maintain a number of skilled 
aviators who could become the nucleus of a new air force. 

Russian assistance to German military ambitions went even further. 
The Manchester Guardian revealed many of the secrets of these 
Russo-German relations in a series of authenticated articles. The 
Hamburg firm of Dr. Hugo Stolzenberg built a poison-gas factory in 
Trotsk with the cooperation of the Reichswehr. In November 1926 
Russian ships arrived in Stettin loaded with arms and ammunition 
for the German Army. The Krupps were reported to have leased no 
less than five arms plants from the Russians and to have secured 
large concessions in the Leningrad Steel Factory, the Perm factory, 
the Zlatoust plant in Kuibyshev and to have built a dockyard for 
submarine construction in Kherson which was managed by German 
naval officers. As a final concession, the Russians permitted Krupp 
to establish a subsidiary to consolidate its interests in Russia. 
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flight capital, the Germans established and expanded a number of 
holding companies in Switzerland and Holland. Among the most 
important of these were Schweizerisclic Gesellschaft fur Metallwerts 
and Montan-Union A. G., and a number of I. G. Farben affiliates. 
Indirectly, the Allied governments and nationals helped Germany 
rearm by loans to the Reich and to German industry. While Germany 
was complaining of impending bankruptcy, large sums were being 
spent on secret armament projects by the Reicnswehr, and on the 
building of immense strategic auto highways. In addition to tlio 
various official loans numerous direct loans were made by foreigners to 
revitalize German industry. For exam pie, in 1925 Krupp was on the 
verge of bankruptcy when a loan of about $40,000,000, most of it 
raised abroad, staved off ruin. Since the Allied Military Control Com- 
mission made no effort to run Germany’s foreign trade, large quanti- 
ties of Swedish high grade iron ore, a vital war metal which Germany 
lacked, were imported to keep German heavy industry alive. 

INTERNATIONAL CARTELS 

An important instrument of German influence in foreign countries 
which was not crushed after World War I was the international cartel. 
Through cartel agreements and patent rights, the Germans were able 
to continue to control the production of strategic and critical products 
in a number of foreign countries and to spy on foreign industrial 
establishments. With the rise of Hitler to power, these cartels became 
significant agents of German economic penetration. Synthetic rubber 
and atabrine are but two of commodities German cartels were able to 
control to the detriment of the Allies in World War II. 

The whole history of German activities after World War I proves 
conclusively that if Germany retains any important economic influence 
in foreign countries, the peace of the world is threatened. After the 
last war, Germany was assisted by her former enemies and the neutrals, 
alike and much of her ability to rearm rapidly was owing to this aid. 
In this war the Germans already had a large industrial and financial 
empire in the neutrals alone; as long as it exists, it is a threat to the 
security of the Allies. 

B. The Support of German Aggression and Propaganda 

1. METHODS 

In order to wage total war, the Nazis had to import such products as 
foodstuffs, iron ore, ferro-alloys, and timber and had to secure an 
uninterrupted flow of these and other essential products through 
economic control and penetration of the countries rich in the needed 
resources. But there were other important reasons for German 
interest in foreign countries. Economic penetration usually precedes 
political influence and, in the case of the neutrals, may become a 
powerful force in molding public opinion and creating a strong eco- 
nomic bloc. German investments in, and economic agreements with, 
the neutrals have tended to make them susceptible to other German 
pressures and to prejudice the competitive position of the United 
Nations. 
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Neutral aid to Germany. 

When World War II broke out, the Germans were already strongly 
entrenched in Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, Turkey, Argentina, and 
Portugal— the important neutrals — as well as in Finland, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania. It must be remembered that in Germany, all eco- 
nomic relations, particularly in foreign countries, were carefully planned 
by the government and not left to chance. Old established invest- 
ments, contractual rights, personnel, and other assets were made to 
serve immediate war objectives. During the period of German suc- 
cesses, the economic structure erected during the years of peace was 
strengthened by additional capital, personnel, and techniques which 
moved a steady flow of materials to Germany. There is no doubt 
that the German position in neutral countries impaired our bargaining 
position and rendered our blockade more difficult than it otherwise 
would have been. 

With the defeat of Germany accomplished, German assets and per- 
sonnel take on a new meaning. Trade between Germany and the 
neutrals is no longer of prime importance. Interest has now shifted 
to German assets as a means of perpetuating German war potential 
by evasion of Allied control. Various types of property have been 
acquired by the Germans in the neutrals and may very readily be- 
come the basis of future aggression unless liquidated. Among the 
more important are: 

(1) Long-term investments in industrial plants, banks, mines, com- 
mercial enterprises, shipping, warehouses, public utilities, insurance 
companies, and other types of industrial, commercial, and financial 
undertakings, whether completely or partly owned. These are by far 
the most dangerous of German assets since most long-term invest- 
ments are of pre-war origin and have become well integrated with the 
neutral economy. 

(2) Stock piles of merchandise or raw materials built up in antici- 
pation of continued trade between Germany and the neutrals. These 
consist of stock piles of German goods oither accumulated in order to 
maintain a dominant position in the neutral markets or destined for 
shipment to Germany when the latter was cut off by the Allied inva- 
sion of France, or originally intended for safe haven. 

(3) Art objects, jewelry, and privately owned precious metals which 
often may be looted property, but in many cases the legitimate prop- 
erty of Germans who either reside in the neutrals or have shipped 
their valuables abroad in order to escape contributing to reparations 
or other Allied penalties. 

(4) Gold holdings, securities, and bank deposits which make up a 
large part of German assets in the neutrals. German Government- 
owned gold may be deposited with the central bank of the neutral 
country or held for safekeeping in the German Embassy or Legation; 
privately owned gold may be held in vaults or safe-deposit boxes of 
commercial banks. Securities include stocks, usually bearer shares, of 
foreign and domestic companies, bonds, and the like. Securities and 
bank deposits of German nationals and companies and their cloaks in 
the neutrals undoubtedly are considerable in amount. 

(5) Contractual rights include cartel agreements, mortgages, pat- 
ents, licenses, trade-marks and copyrights, reinsurance treaties, and 
options of various sorts. 
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2. PUBPO 8 E 8 

a. Acquisition oj economic resources jor German war effort, 
i. Loot. 

Axis looting of the occupied countries ranged from the crude seizure 
of property without semblance of legality to subtle transfers through 
changes in corporate structures and forced sales. Confiscation of state 
property and expropriation of private property without compensation 
were favorite devices of the Nazis in their economic penetration 
techniques as exercised in occupied countries, especiallv in eastern 
Europe. Confiscation by individual act of seizure or property 
decree has been especially directed at the property of patriots and 
anti-Nazis who fled from Germany and the occupied countries and 
at the property of Jews. 41 Aryanization” of property in every 
occupied country has been the special name given to looting of the 
property of Jews. A legalistic form of seizure is the imposition by 
court decree of excessive fines for trivial offenses; such fines are often 
followed by an offer to accept property in place of the fine. Such 
loot was often transferred to neutral countries for sale. 

Very often purchases were made at prices far below the real values, 
particularly when owners of enterprises in occupied areas were forced 
to accept payment in stock in the new controlling German enterprises. 
In France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Norway, the Nazis pur- 
chased property with funds obtained from levies on the occupied 
country for occupation costs. Sometimes non-German owners were 
coerced into selling property at a low price by the Germans, but the 
fiction of a legal transaction was retained. 

Exactly how large the amount of loot is can hardly be estimated. 
There have been numerous reports of German use of the diplomatic 
pouch in transferring loot to neutral countries. They probably 
consist of securities, foreign currencies, gold and other precious metals, 
jewelry, and other readily movable goods of high intrinsic value! 
While most of German loot has remained in the occupied country as a 

E roductive unit or has been transferred to Germany, certain types of 
>ot have found their way to the neutrals for safekeeping or sale. 

u. German long-term investments. 

By far the larger part of Geiman holdings in the neutrals is in the 
form of long-term investments of many years’ standing. At the 
outbreak of the war, these German investments were mobilized for 
war purposes; many had been created with such a purpose in mind. 
In Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Sweden, and South America, German 
commercial agents and merchants expedited the flow of essential 
commodities to Germany, often being instrumental in smuggling and 
blockade running. In several neutral countries, the Germans ac- 
quired interests which put them in a dominant position in a number 
of industries. For example, in Spain the chemical, pharmaceutical, 
and electrical goods industries are largley in the hands of German 
companies, whose plants are readily adaptable for use in experiments 
which could be the basis of a new war industry. In Portugal the 
Germans invested heavily in wolfram mines and thereby assured 
themselves a supply of this strategic mineral until the Portuguese 
finally declared an embargo on its export. 
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In Argentina large construction and electrical supply companies are 
German-controlled. Iron mines in central Sweden and Swedish 
shipping valued at about $25,000,000 belong to German interests. 
In Turkey the Germans have numerous commercial agencies and 
control two large banks. Switzerland, however, has been an especially 
fertile field for the Germans because of the highly developed Swiss 
financial and banking system, and the prevalence of international 
holding companies. Thereby Switzerland has become in a sense a 
cloak lor German activities in the other neutrals, as well as inside 
Switzerland. 

German technique in neutrals . — In general German long-term foreign 
investments were built up in the period between the two World Wars. 
Often the simplest procedure was for a large German company such 
as 1. G. Farbcn, Siemens-Schuckert, Bosch, or Schering to establish 
and incorporate a subsidiary in the neutral country. Several German 
banks have entered the neutrals where they have spearheaded German 
economic penetration by assisting German businessmen with liberal 
credits. This has been most true in Spain, Argentina, and Turkey. 
Through reinsurance treaties, mostly of recent origin, neutral insur- 
ance companies have been tied to German capital and forced to accept 
German dictation; in addition, German insurance companies operate 
directly in the neutrals thereby creating large fluid assets. In Spain 
alone there are ten registered German insurance companies receiving 
premiums of $3,000,000 a year, 
tit. Patents. 

Krupp, A. G . — One of the most common and successful means of 
German penetration abroad has been through patents. On numerous 
occasions in the United States, German companies through patent 
agreements were able to obtain highly confidential technical data. 
For example, in 1928 the German armaments firm of Fried, Krupp, 
# A. G. formed a patent-holding company, Krupp Nirosta, in the United 
States in the stainless steel field. This company controlled the most 
important patents in stainless steel and limited the number of licensees, 
thereby limiting production of a vital war material. In the fourteen 
years of its independent existence Krupp Nirosta issued only ten 
important licenses. As a further restriction measure, Krupp Nirosta 
refused to permit any licensee to export stainless steel except to’ 
Canada. After bringing the important American steel companies 
in as licensees, the company was able to supply Krupp and the Ger- 
man steel industry with valuable economic intelligence. Production 
reports were regularly transmitted to Germany. Thus the United 
States Steel Company continued to transmit to Krupp tonnage figures, 
including United States Government orders, until June 1941. In 
addition, Krupp representatives were permitted to visit American 
plants freely. Krupp Nirosta also kept the Essen home offices well 
informed as to the newest American developments in stainless steel 
and answered requests for information from Germany, often sending 
technical literature submitted by the licensee. On the other hand, 
Krupp, Essen, refused to make available to the American licensees 
certain processes to which they were entitled. 

/. G. Farbni . — The patent policy of 1. G. Farbcn has been domi- 
nated by the idea of securing adequate protection for its interests in 
all countries. All manner of processes and products have been pat- 
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ented in order that it might be able to threaten infringement suits on 
weaker or less well-informed parties and so to stifle competition. In 
1932 I. G. Farben, through its subsidiary in the United States, General 
Aniline and Dye, was able to force DuPont and Pharma Chemical 
Corporation to recognize its patent rights covering new fast dyes, 
which greatly strengthened its position in the foreign market. In the 
neutrals I. G. Farben also holds a prominent position owing to its 
patents. The Spanish chemical producer, Sociedipl Electro-Quimica 
de Flix, is controlled by I. G. Farben and uses the latter’s manufac- 
turing processes. When transportation facilities between Germany 
and Spain were cut off by the occupation of France, I. G. Farben 
permitted its subsidiary in Spain, Unicolor S. A., to produce several 
patented products. In Portugal the firm of Sociedad de Anilinas, 
Ltda. manufactures Farben products. In Argentina the affiliated 
companies are Anilinas Alemanas, S. A. and GECO Compania In- 
dustrial e Commercial, S. A.; in Sweden, Arto A/B and Anilia Kom- 
paniet A/B; in Switzerland, Teerfarben A. G., and other firms; there 
the colossus I. G. Chemie, capitalized at $42,500,000 reaches out to 
all ends of the world; and in Turkey, the firm of “Turkanil” Sabre 
Atayolu Ve Sirketi. By this wedding of capital and technical skill 
preserved through patents, I. G. Farben has become the most powerful 
chemical producer in the world and a tower of strength to the German 
war effort. 

German patent safeguards in the neutrals . — The Germans are aware 
that the ownership of patents leads to power and they have been 
building for the future by registering increasing numbers of patents 
in the neutrals. Between 1938 and 1944 the number of German 
patents registered in Sweden doubled (from 1,618 to 3,377). German 
patents granted in Portugal have increased rapidly in the last few 
years, wliile there have been reports of large registrations in Switzer- 
land. Many of the patents belong to the most powerful German 
industrial organizations, e. g., I. G. Farben, Zeiss-1 kon, Bosch, 
Daimler-Benz, A. E. G., and Siemens. Through these patents the 
Germans have acquired assets in the neutrals in the form of royalties 
which very often are retained as a balance with the licensee. 
iv. Acquisition of foreign indebtedness by Germany. 

Spain . — During the civil war in Spain, Nazi Germany actively 
aided the Franco party by lending technical assistance and the Condor 
Division, a German armed force. In this way Germany was able to 
test her new weapons in actual warfare. But Germany exacted pay- 
ment from Facist Spain and the latter sent the Blue Division to fight 
against Russia. A balancing of accounts showed that Spain finan- 
cially was heavily indebted to Germany for civil-war aid. In Novem- 
ber 1943, an agreement was reached wherein Spain admitted a debt of 
about $1,000,000,000. Several payments which were made outside 
the clearings made available to Germany at least $60, 000, 000 in free 
credits in Spain. In July 1944, the Spaniards still owned a balance 
of about $40,000,000. Exactly how the Germans disposed of the 
$60,000,000 is not knowm, but it seems probable that they used it to 
purchase Spanish property, to finance propaganda activities, to pay 
for goods, and to sustain the diplomatic service. 

German use of clearings . — German trade and payments with the 
neutrals were carried on mainly through clearing agreements. By 
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this means the technical difficulties inherent in the use of foreign 
exchange were eliminated and the lack of large foreign exchange 
holdings was no longer an obstacle to imports. Under the clearing 
system the importer pays the amount due for his imported goods to 
the central bank of clearing office of his own country in his own cur- 
rency. The exporter receives payment from his central bank or 
clearing office in his national currency. In this way foreign trade is 
not burdened by international payment problems and, if trade were 
balanced, payments would be prompt and certain. With most 
countries the balance of trade was unfavorable for Germany. This 
difficulty was overcome by Germany’s forcing the particular country 
to grant clearing credits (Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Rumania, 
Hungary, etc.). However, Germany shipped more goods to some 
countries than she received with a resulting balance in the clearings 
in her favor. At present Germany is in a creditor position in the 
clearings vis-&-vis Sweden and Turkey. The Swedes owe about 
$18,800,000 and the Turks about $12,000,000. These assets can 
easily go into hiding since they are payable in Swedish kronor and 
Turkish lire. 

The Germans have used a number of additional ingenious devices 
in order to create assets in the neutrals. In Spain and Sweden they 
used a two-price system for German goods. The lower price was paid 
through the clearings while the higher price was retained in the books 
of the neutral importer. The difference accumulated to the account 
of the German exporter and became flight capital. Another method 
was for the entire payment to be deferred until after the war. This 
practice has been observed in Sweden. Other methods were to allow 
interest charges and patent fees to accumulate and to stock-pile goods 
in a neutral which is in transit for another neutral. 

v. Activities of German personnel abroad. 

German personnel has been extremely active iD the neutrals. Not 
only the diplomatic staff and the various propaganda and espionage 
agents, but also large numbers of German technicians, managers and 
administrators have been in key positions to observe and report any 
new developments in the neutral economies. 

Germans in Spain . — None of the neutrals is so dependent on German 
personnel as Spain, since there are few Spanish technical engineers 
capable of directing the installation and operation of industrial machin- 
ery. Although these professional services in Spain may not be a 
direct attempt to evade Allied post-war controls, German technicians 
knew Spanish trade secrets and in many cases control the policies of 
various companies. Notwithstanding a Spanish law limiting the em- 
ployment of foreigners, German personnel continues to be firmly 
entrenched in Spanish industry. Most of the equipment recently 
purchased by Spain has come from Germany. Naturally German 
technicians supervised its installation and often remained as technical 
managers. But technicians are not the only Germans in Spain; 
managerial and administrative personnel abound. One has only to 
glance at a list of the directors of Spanish companies to realize the 
influential position of Germans, a large portion of whom are fervent 
Nazis. 

Germans in Turkey , Argentina , and Portugal . — No other neutral 
relies so strongly on German personnel as does Spain. Countries 
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like Sweden and Switzerland have their own skilled technician class 
and it is much more difficult for the Germans to penetrate industry 
through technical employment. A Swiss law forbids the employ- 
ment of foreigners so long as a Swiss national is available for the 
work, while Swedish manpower controls make it very doubtful 
whether a considerable number of German technicians could find 
employment in that country. On the other hand, Turkey, Argentina, 
and Portugal are more fertile fields. In Turkey, since her declara- 
tion of war, all Germans have been interned or expatriated. Once 
the wartime regulations are relaxed, however, they may very well 
return to their former positions in German-controlled firms, such as 
those engaged in construction work, the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, machinery, and chemicals and pharmaceuticals, and the 
processing of food. The number of Germans employed in Argentina 
before the latter’s declaration of war was fairly largo and strategically 
located in vital industries; what controls the Argentine Government 
has since put into effect is not known. 

There are no precise statistics available as to the number of German 
technicians, managers, and administrators employed in the neutrals. 
Spain undoubtedly has the largest number, perhaps a few thousand. 
There have been about two or three hundred in Portugal; at least 
as many in Argentina; and a smaller number in Turkey, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. But the smallness of the numbers should not lead 
one to overlook the threat to Allied post-war plans. The activities 
of these Germans during the war have been a thorn in the side of the 
Allied war effort. A German shipping agent in Bilboa, Spain, sent 
reports on the movements of British shipping to Berlin for use in 
submarine warfare and even sent supplies to Germans besieged in 
the French ports. German technicians and other personnel have 
acted as Gestapo or military intelligence agents, keeping Germans 
resident abroad in line with Nazi doctrines. Others sent reports to 
Germany on Allied activities in the neutrals and on neutral economic, 
political, and military developments. In a word, German personnel 
employed in neutral commerce, finance, and industry has served as 
a center of espionage and is a means of perpetuating German influence 
in the occupation and post-occupation periods. 

6. Acouisition of economic control to diminish the war potential of other 

countries. 

i. Activities affecting production. 

The negative phase of the German war effort involved preventing 
or curtailing the production of strategic and critical materials in the 
United Nations and the flow of such commodities from the neutrals 
to the Allies. Unfortunately, time and space do not permit us to 
go into the subject. 

The chief ways in which the Germans held back Allied war 
potential were — 

(a) Interests in business firms outside Germany. 

(b) Patents, e. g., in synthetic rubber, beryllium, diesel engines. 

(c) Restrictive cartel agreements, e. g., magnesium, aluminum, 
military optical instruments. 

(d) Activities of German personnel. 
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it. German activities influencing political opinion abroad. 

With economic penetration comes political penetration and the 
Nazis have not been slow in turning their business interests in the 
neutrals into propaganda agencies, The usual type of intelligence 
work was financed through the German Embassy or Legation, but 
business was frequently given a share in the work by appropriations. 
For example, a German-owned Lisbon firm periodically received 
sums of money to be used for intelligence operations. By entering 
the publications field the Germans tapped a fertile field for Nazi 
propaganda. The news agency, D. N. B., and the Trans-ocean 
Agency have offices in the neutrals and were engaged in anti-demo- 
cratie activities and Nazi news distribution. Newspapers have been 
purchased by the Germans to spread seeds of hate ; travel and shipping 
agencies such as the German-American Line and Lufthansa have 
done the same work in a more covert way. Suppliers of German 
goods are often Germans with*’ Nazi views whose business premises 
have contained all the paraphernalia of Nazi propaganda and have 
had visual exhibits on the glories of the German system. 

German business interests in the neutrals have also been the source 
of the funds used in molding public political opinion abroad. Since 
many German firms in the neutrals are subsidiaries or affiliates of 
companies in the homeland, it has been very easy to use their profits 
in the neutrals for espionage and propaganda by crediting the parent 
company in Germany with Rcichmarks. By providing a cover for 
persons engaged in these activities, German businesses enable them 
to hide under a cloak of innocence. Moreover, powerful German 
companies in the neutrals have been and are in positions to apply 
economic sanctions against any neutral firm showing anti-Nazi views. 

c. German attempts to evade post-uxir controls. 
i. German transfers of capital. 

For some time the Germans have been preparing a safe haven in 
neutral countries in case of defeat by laying plans for utilizing the 
territories of the neutral countries as bases for preserving Nazism and 
German economic strength in order to stage a come-back at some future 
date. In August 1944, a meeting of German industrialists was re- 
ported to have been held at Strassbourg for the purpose of maintaining 
the Nazi Party as an underground force. Among the points said to 
have been discussed were the exportation and investment of German 
capital abroad and the stimulation of closer working alliances between 
German and foreign industry. The industrialists were particularly 
urged to invest in foreign agricultural properties, and the names of 
several neutrals were cited who supposedly \Verc ready to act in this 
matter on a five-percent commission basis. Such a meeting was only 
a logical outcome of the change in the war situation and probably 
many other similar meetings were held in Germany. Previous to 
August 1944, the German Government had opposed capital exports 
except for particular purposes, but after that date encouragement of 
such exports became an official policy of the Nazi state. 

The doaking device . — The simplest method of evading the Allied 
control of German property in the neutrals is by cloaking. By this 
technique the German owner transfers his holdings to the name of a 
neutral national who acts as the nominal owner. These transfers 
can go on ad infinitum until the line of true ownership is completely 
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obscured. In addition, neutral laws which limit or prohibit foreign 
ownership of certain industries are circumvented by the process. 
A large portion of the German property in the neutrals is cloaked, 
necessitating involved investigations to prove German ownership. 
Examples abound. An investigation has revealed that persons inter- 
ested in cloaking German assets in order to evade Turkish controls 
have been active. It was also discovered that an official of the 
International Red Cross had been using his pouch to transfer Ger- 
man assets from Turkey to Switzerland. 

The general practice in Europe is to use bearer shares as a token of 
ownership. This makes it very easy to cloak interests. It is well 
known that the Spanish chemical manufacturer, Union Quimica del 
Norte de Espana, S. A., has a large German capital interest, but the 
president of the company denies this. Since the shares are issued to 
the bearer, there is no way of checking his statement. Recent German 
flight capital to Sweden has been concealed by cloaks, by means of 
increased capitalizations of Swedish firms, by expansion of credit 
by German manufacturers to the extent of postponing payment until 
after the war, by the two-price system of imports, and by stock-piling 
to a limited extent. It is not possible to make an estimate of the 
total of concealed German capital in Sweden, although there is sub- 
stantial evidence of its existence. Swiss cloaks for Germans are 
extremely active. Among the intervening banks are the leading 
commercial banks and such smaller banks as Hank Wadenswil and 
Johann Wehrli and Co., II. Sturzenegger and Cie. is wholly German 
owned. A large number of Swiss holding companies are known to 
be German cloaks. 

Oerman loans to neutrals . — Another method of hiding German 
interests is through loans extended to neutral companies which are 
really masked investments. In the case of the Swedish shipping firm of 
Rederi A/B Skeppsbron, a German-guaranteed loan of some ,000,000 
was made from German supplies of free Swedish kronor whereby the 
vessels were mortgaged to the lender. In this way, although the 
Swedish company remained officially the owner of the vessels involved, 
the German Ilamburg-American Line was the real owner. 

Oerman-nevtral dealings in Unfed Q'dd — Switzerland. — 'flic export of 
gold has been another device used bv the Germans to create assets 
m the neutrals. Since the outbreak of the war, Switzerland has played 
the role of international banker for Germany and her satellites. Swiss 
banks, the leading commercial and private banks as well as the Swiss 
National Bank, purchased gold from Germany to a value of several 
hundred million dollars. The proceeds obtained from the sale of the 
gold provided Germany with the necessary Swiss francs (the only 
currency that is freely transferable in the world today to finance 
her purchases of critical war materials from the neutral countries 
outside the clearings and barter agreements; to pay for espionage and 
propaganda activities abroad; and to invest in neutral industries. 
The German Reichsbank and Swiss commercial banks did not hesitate 
to take part in transactions involving looted gold which was smuggled 
back and forth from other neutral countries in order to create an extra 
profit for the Nazi officials who handled the deals. 

Turkey . — In Turkey prior to the declaration of war, members of the 
German and satellite embassies constantly engaged in gold trafficking. 
Germans and their associates in Turkey bought Swiss francs on the 
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black market with Turkish lira. The Swiss francs were converted 
by the Reichsbank through the Deutsche Bank, Istanbul, into gold 
coins. These gold coins were then sold on the Turkish black market 
for about twenty percent more Turkish lira than the trafficker had 
started with. This was a continuous process. Between Julv 1943 
and July 1944, German banks in Istanbul sold gold, most of it looted, 
to the value of about $5,500,000. Undoubtedly many transactions 
were not included in this total. 

Sweden , Spain , Portugal. — Sweden, Spain, and Portugal were also 
the recipients of looted gold. The usual German procedure in the 
case of Sweden was to smuggle gold in through the diplomatic pouch 
and afterward sell it on the black market. 

The proceeds from these sales were invested for prominent German 
businessmen and leaders in Swedish securities. It is known that gold 
ingots in large quantities with seals showing that they come from 
Germany were sold to gold and silversmiths in Portugal. If a Nazi 
desired to deposit his loot in Portugal, he shipped the gold from 
Germany to Switzerland, where it was sold to a Swiss bank against 
a check or draft in Swiss francs. The check or draft was sent to a 
Portuguese agent who deposited it in his own name with a Portu- 
guese bank, while the real owner remained in Germany. These cases 
can be multiplied indefinitely. 

The Americas. — Another device was for the Germans to exchange 
looted gold for gold already located in the Western Hemisphere 
through the medium of a free currencv such as Swiss francs. Gold 
was shipped to Switzerland and sold for free Swiss francs. With the 
Swiss francs, gold already in Argentina was purchased where it 
remained as a German asset. 

German acquisition oj foreign exchange. — Through the sale of gold 
and other loot as well as through other devices as described above, 
the Germans accumulated foreign exchange and foreign banknotes in 
the neutrals. Further acquisitions of foreign exchange were made 
possible through the clearings by the export of goods with the assist- 
ance of the foreign authorities. Under the clearings system, a 
German paid Reichsmarks into the German Verrechnungskasse, and 
some neutral agency, for example the Spanish Foreign Exchange Insti- 
tute, then paid out pesetas on the Spanish end. In this way a German 
asset was created in a neutral country. Often goods were exported 
or smuggled from Germany for American, English, or French cur- 
rencies. Swiss francs were especially desired by the Germans be- 
cause they were readily exchangeable for other currencies and de- 
manded a premium. The Germans frequently insisted on that unit 
of exchange in return for the delivery of high priority war materials. 

Assets in neutral currencies were also acquired by the delivery of 
German goods to neutral countries for which the entire or part pay- 
ment was to be deferred until after the war, particularly goods of a 
high specific value such as diamonds and other jewels. During 1944 
a junior official of the German Foreign Office is known to have visited 
Stockholm twice monthly in his capacity of German courier. He is 
stated to be the principal figure in the German Government's sale 
of Dutch diamonds in Sweden and brought the stones with him in the 
diplomatic pouch on direct orders of the Nazi Government. 

Once a deposit was made in a Swiss bank in Swiss francs, the 
Germans found it rather easy to make transfers to the Western 
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Hemisphere by transferring a Swiss franc balance to the account of an 
Argentine bank, or by acquiring a peso balance with an Argentine 
bank through the sale of Swiss francs. Then transfers could be made 
to banks in other Latin-American countries and in the U. S. from the 
Argentine Bank. Since these accounts were usually cloaked, the 
protection afforded the real German owner w as indeed great. 

In addition, the neutrals have offered the Germans another oppor- 
tunity for obtaining foreign exchange. Subsidiaries of German firms 
that are located in the neutrals by the use of cloaks have been able 
to ship goods, mainly chemicals and pharmaceuticals, to business 
associates in the Western Hemisphere, thereby acquiring an asset 
in a Latin American country at w r ar with Germany. Cases have been 
observed of goods of German origin being shipped to neutral countries 
where they are disguised as neutral goods and reshipped to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Looted art in the neutral countries as a special problem . — The salvage 
of European art treasures is an urgent problem, with two main 
aspects. The first deals with the actual preservation of such treas- 
ures for their intrinsic cultural a‘nd artistic value. The second deals 
with their recovery and restitution to their legitimate owners, since 
they constitute a financial asset in the hands of the enemy. 

Allied committees were set up for the protection and sheltering of 
monuments and objects of art in liberated areas. They worked in 
close cooperation with the armed and air forces to spare and salvage 
art treasures in battle areas, or near military objectives in occupied 
territories. They are said to have accomplished an excellent first-aid 
task. We are concerned with the other phase of the problem: recovery 
and restitution of looted art treasures which are of economic value to 
the enemy, who may attempt to dispose of them in neutral countries, 
and thus accumulate foreign funds and securities which might escape 
Allied control. 

The financial value to the enemy of looted property, including 
objects of art, was recognized by the 44 nations assembled at the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference at Bretton 
Woods, July 1, 1944, when they especially included looted art objects 
in Resolution VI. The task which the United Nations have taken 
upon themselves involves: 

(1) Listing and identification of art treasures looted by the 
Nazis; 

(2) Establishing of claims by the rightful owners, with positive 
proofs or affidavits of previous ownership; and 

(3) Settlement of litigation arising from the fact that inter- 
mediary owners may have purchased looted property from 
cloaks, unaware that such dealers were fences for the Nazis. 

Art treasures in national collections are on record, and it will be 
comparatively easy to establish a descriptive list of masterpieces 
missing from famous museums and art galleries. These cannot 
readily be put on the market and the nations’ rights to claim back 
the works stolen from them is unquestionable. This difficulty of 
disposal is also true of some of the more renowned private collections, 
often as important and valuable as the national ones. The Roths- 
child collections in France, for instance, w'erc estimated, before the 
war, at several tens of millions of dollars, 

Works of art from small private collections, and wnrks by less 
famous artists, or less well-known creations by great masters may 
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find a more ready market. Even more difficult to trace will be single 
but relatively valuable objects of art, privately owned and not part 
of a catalogued collection; small statutory, tapestries, rare pieces of 
furniture, modem paintings, and innumerable other objects of interest 
to art dealers and collectors. 

To trace stolen art, and to stop Nazi flight of capital in the form of 
art treasures, the most imperative need seems to be the compiling of 
an official list of objects of art already known to have been looted. 
Without such a list no concerted action can be taken to prevent suspi- 
cious deals in works of art, and to instigate an investigation of the 
principals involved. 

The Nazi policy in regard to the looting of art pieces was a long- 
range one and part of the plan envisaged in case of defeat. They 
realized the importance of securing for themselves stable foreign 
currency and the greatest possible financial power abroad. But 
alarmed by economic crises throughout the world, they must have felt 
that works of art are negotiable assets, that they represent stable 
international value, and are a safe investment. This long-range 
planning will increase the task of identification and eventual recovery 
of looted art. 

The best documented case of looted art is that of Alois Miedel, a 
German national said to be a close friend of Herman Goering and to 
be acting as his personal representative. MiedePs activities in the 
art field apparently centered in occupied Holland. After the occu- 
pation of Holland by the Nazis in 1940, he became owner of the 
Goudstikker Galleries in Amsterdam, and is reported to have bought 
other Dutch collections, with the first choice of paintings always going 
to Goering. His acquisitions included primitives as well as paintings 
by later artists. He paid for his purchases with German marks 
“pumped” into Dutch, Belgium, and French circulation or with 
“occupation guilders.” Other works of art were seized outright as 
Jewish property. There is good reason to believe that any Dutch 
collector who sold to Miedel did so under duress, and is entitled to claim 
the restitution of valuable objects thus extorted from him. Following 
the advance of the Allies into enemy-occupied territory, Miedel sought 
a market for his art loot in neutral countries, presumably for his own 
account and Goering’s. 

Miedel took part of his loot to Spain and deposited a number of 
valuable pictures in the free port at Bilbao, among them works of 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Rubens, Jan Steen, and Cranach. The 
Prado Museum in Madrid was said to have offered two million pesetas 
for one of these paintings. These paintings may be only a small part 
of the looted art brought into Spain from occupied territory by Miedel, 
acting as Goering’s representative, as there is report edly in existence 
a catalogue of some two hundred paintings imported into Spain from 
France. Most of these paintings were valued at sums ranging from 
100,000 to 400,000 pesetas, and five or six were of even greater value. 

Other instances of looted art objects are on record. In September 
1944 the American Embassy in Stockholm reported that stolen art 
objects belonging to the Italian Government were finding their way 
to Sweden. In Switzerland an art gallery was selling works of art 
looted from France by the Nazis. The gallery continued to be a 
convenient depository for stolen art pieces. There has been a great 
volume of correspondence exchanged between art dealers or their 
agents in the United States and their representatives in Latin America. 
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However, there is no conclusive proof that looted art is involved. 
On the other hand, there is ample ground for believing that many of 
the art objects appearing in the South American market are tainted. 

3. THE VOLUME OF GERMAN A88ET8 ABROAD 
General estimates. 

Germany's foreign investments prior to World War I were estimated 
at about $12,500,000,000. Two-thirds of this total was distributed 
over Europe. About two-thirds comprised holdings of foreign securi- 
ties, and one-third direct investments in private enterprises. After 
the war, most of Germany's foreign investments were liquidated or 
transferred in compliance with the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 
By 1927 only $1,500,000,000 of the pre-war investments remained. 
But between 1919 and 1928 new capital investments were made abroad 
so that the total may have reached about $2,500,000,000. The old 
investments consisted mainly of farm lands in South America and real 
estate and commercial enterprises in Central and Southeast Europe, 
The new investments consisted mainly of bank balances, accumulated 
profits, industrial plants, and interests in financial institutions. 

No totals are available for the individual countries before the war 
except for Argentina. In 1938 German fixed capital investments in 
Argentina were said to amount to $38,000,000, but this figure does not 
include short-term assets. Since that date large amounts of capital 
are known to have been transferred to Argentina. Efforts made by 
the Department of Commerce before the war to obtain official figures 
from Germany on foreign investments were unsuccessful. 

A preliminary detailed study of German assets outside Germany 
proper, excluding U. S., U. K., Canada, and Italy, indicates, as of 
April 30, 1945, an estimated minimum value of $1.5 billion. This 
includes approximately $850 million for the countries in Section I 
below (Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and Argentina), $50 
million for Section II (Turkey), and $(>00 million for Section III 
(other countries). Little definite information is available for the 
countries in Section III, which covers other countries having possible 
German assets and includes all Latin- American republics except Ar- 
gentina, liberated countries or countries about to be liberated, the 
Balkans, and the countries of the Middle East. The estimate for 
Section III comprises only a minor part of German penetration in 
these countries. 

Assumptions and method oj calculation . 

All figures given in the report are estimated at a minimum, and, as 
investigations proceed, estimates will be great ly increased, possibly 
doubled; for obvious reasons the increase will occur mainly in Sec- 
tions I and II, and in Italy, which in the future will be included in 
Section III. In this Section, additional figures may become avail- 
able for the Western and Northern European liberated countries. 
The possibility of obtaining extensive and precise information regard- 
ing tne Eastern European liberated countries seems slight. In any 
case, the liberated areas would have first claim for their own repara- 
tions on German assets in their territory. Moreover, the political 
status of Italy and Austria and of the satellite countries of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania is subject to considerable change. It is pos- 
sible that a future report will include their assets abroad as well as 
German assets in those countries. 
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Operating enterprises make up a large part of the assets listed in 
this report, and, should a part of these enterprises he liquidated or 
their activities reduced, their estimated value would be decreased. 
Any increase from newly found assets would probably be partially or 
totally offset by this reduction. 

Estimates of German assets in the U. S. and U. K. will probably 
remain unchanged. The amount of German assets frozen in the 
U. S. is $340 million. German assets in the liberated areas will 
rapidly become nationalized. 

In the clearing accounts Sweden and Turkey owe Germany $16.7 
million and $15.7 million, respectively; the latter figure is contested 
by the Turks. Germany is indebted to Switzerland to the amount of 
$232.1 million; to Spain, $25.4 million; and to Portugal, $2.4 million. 
Estimated investments in Germany by Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Spain approximate $625 million. 

The above-mentioned statement on German assets in other coun- 
tries comes from the following table which not only includes German 
assets but also the investments and clearing positions of these other 
countries with Germany. After the table, the data of this preliminary 
estimate of German assets outside Germany proper are given in more 
detail. 


Table of German assets in certain countries, and the investments and clearing positions 

of these countries with Germany 

Section I. Neutral countries: 



German 

Invest- 
ments in 
Germany 

• ierman 
clearing 
debt 

Total minimum estimate 

Million 
dollars 
1,500 0 

75.1 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

A. Sweden 



Ocrtnan Investments In Sweden 57.7 



(This figure d««ea not Include German -owned bank bal- 
ances or assets concealed by Swedish cloaks and other de- 
vices.) 

Sweden's clearing debt to Germany 15. 7 




German reichsbank account In Sweden 1.7 




Swedish investments in Germany 


178. 5 


B. 8wlUerland: 

Hank deposits (rash and securities) . . .... . 250.0 



Direct investments (commercial and Industrial) 50.0 

( 1 rr (imn v 's rlriir liiir ■ 1 ■ * t • t in Sm itrorliuiil 



232. 1 

SMI jr •* V •“ Ml Ilia '<1 |V w Hfc' • IMII'* •••••• •••••• >••••••• 

Swiss investments in Germany and pre-war loans to Ger- 
many — 


445.0 

Liechtenstein. (It Is suspected that large amounts of German 
capital an- invested In Liechtenstein. The*' operations, how- 



ever. were secret until the dmcc of February 1945. and nolnfor- 




nmtlon on which to base an estimate of Ocrman pcncimtion is 




available.) 

O. 8paln 

(Kstirnated assets) 2 PH. 0 

222.0 



B|*aiilsh civil war debt to Gemany * 22.0 

Spanish bank loans to < lertnany 


» 1.8 


Germany’s clearing debt to Spain 



*25.4 

D. Portugal: 

(This is the mean figure for estimates between $17.5 and $35 



million) 27.0 

German bank credits In Portugal* 3.2 

I 



Germany's clearing debt to Portugal 

E. Argentina. . 

200. 0 


*2.4 

(This estimate Includes both hidden and open German 



asacts in Argentina.) 




» This figure is based on a Spanish offer to pay on a reduced scale. Some Spanish officials contest this 
remaining obligation on legal grounds. 

* Current official rale— 1 reichsmark«U. 8. $0,199. Since the establishment of the A MG (Allied Mili- 
tary Government) In Germany, the rate has been flied at 1 reichsmark -U. S. $0.10. If this conversion rate 
were to be used. It would decrease considerably the above figures. 

* A fairly reliable source has, in IMS, roughly estimated German assets in Portugal to be about $45 million 
They state, however, that a more accurate estimate will be submitted later. 
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German assets 

Section II: 

Turkey (approximately) — 

(This estimate covers assets on which data are available. There 
are many assets on which no estimate has been made because of lack of 
data.) 

Estimated assets 

Turkey ’8 clearing debt to Germany 

Section III. All other countries: 

A. Latin- American Republics (excluding Argentina) 

(This is a conservative estimate and does not include holdings 
controlled by naturalized Germans or cloaks which have made pos- 
sible a continuity of operations for German interests.) 

B. Liberated countries: 

Western European: 

1. Holland and Belgium: (It is impossible to estimate in 

'terms of dollars the influx of capital from Germany 
into these countries because, with the invasion of the 
continental countries, the Nazis assumed complete 
control over all properties. What amount of Ger- 
man capital will remain after the evacuation of tho 
Germans is not determinable at present.) 

2 . France: (After the extension of German occupation to 

all of France in November 1942 Germany came very 
close to absolute control over French economy, but 
it is impossible to give an estimate of direct or in- 
direct penetration in terms of dollars.) 

Alsace- 1 x>rraine: (No estimate given. German eco- 
nomic and financial penetration into Alsace-Lor- 
raine does not parallel Nazi infiltration into t he rest 
of France, as these two Provinces were completely 
incorporated in the German monetary and banking 
organization.) 

3. Luxemburg: (No estimate given. Incor|>oration of 

the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg into the German 
Reich on August 30, 1942, completed the process of 
Nazi economic and financial penetration.) 

4 . Norway 

(This figure is an estimate of known German invest- 
ments in Norway. If investments for which figures 
are not available could be included, the amount would 
undoubtedly be considerably higher.) 

Eastern European: 

1. Hungary: (Germany controlled $229,509,340 of tho 

assets of the most important commercial banks in 
1941. This was prior to the period of greatest 
German participation.) 

2 . Bulgaria: (Germany controlled $22,524,000 assets in 

the commercial banks in 1910 before the period of 
greatest German participation.) 

3. Rumania: (German penet rat ion of industry and bank- 

ing amounted to about Y% of its total. Because of 
the inflation of the Rumanian currnecy, it is difficult 
to make a dollar estimate of German assets there, 
which at any rate surpass $23 million.) 

4 . Serbia: (German participation in enterprises was $45 

million of the total capacity. There was a complete 
penetration of the State by Germany. This does 
not cover the period of greatest infiltration.) 

5. Croatia: (German participation in enterprises was $35 

million of the total capital. State-owned property 
and other enterprises were controlled but not owned 
by the Germans. This does not cover the period of 
greatest German participation.) 


Million 

dollar, 

30. 0 


33. 0 
15. 7 

250. 0 


10 . 0 
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German assets — Continued 

Section III. All other countries — Continued. 

C. Other countries: 

1. Egypt: (No estimate given. Principal German penetra- 

tion in the Middle East has been in commercial trading 
and espionage. A number of French-held shares in the 
Suez Canal Company have changed hands during the 
war. The Germans acauired some during their occupa- 
tion of France, and the USSR purchased some.) 

2. Levant States: 

Syria and Lebanon: (No estimate given. All known 
enemy assets have been sequestered. German 
funds for intelligence operations have been trans- 
ferred to Syria.) 

Section I. Tentative break-down of German assets in certain countries 

and the investments and clearing positions oj these countries with 

Germany . 

German assets in Sweden. 

(Official exchange rate: 1 krona=U. S. $0,238) 

German capital invested in Sweden is estimated at a minimum of 
242,422,000 kronor ($57.7 million), which does not include German- 
owned bank balances or assets concealed by Swedish cloaking and 
other methods. Sweden's clearing debt to Germany, as of February 
1945, was about 70 million kronor ($16.7 million). The German 
Reichsbank has an account in Sweden amounting to 7 million kronor 
($1.7 million). Swedish investments in Germany, however, are re- 
ported to bo 750 million kronor ($178.5 million). 

The estimate of German assets in Sweden is based on five considera- 
tions: (1) The payments made by Sweden into the clearing and item- 
ized as interest on German assets in Sweden; (2) commissions, license 
fees, and patent rights paid by Sweden to Germany; (3) a preliminary 
study of the known German subsidiaries and direct investments in 
Sweden; (4) an estimated value of ships built and being built in 
Swedish shipyards on the order of firms wholly or in part controlled 
by German interests; and (5) accumulations of capital by schemes 
evolved to conceal German ownership and evade Swedish regulations. 

1 . Interest on German assets in Sweden. — Payment made by Sweden 
into the Swedish-German clearing and itemized as interest on German 
assets, which consist mainly of corporate shares, amounted to 1.7 
million kronor ($404,600) and represents a capital investment of 
probably 34 million kronor ($8.1 million). 

2. Commissions and patent rights. — Sweden paid 13 million kronor 
($3.1 million) into the Swedish-German clearing in 1942 for commis- 
sions, license fees, and patent rights. 

3. German subsidiaries — (Commercial and mercantile enterprises . — 
Between 150 and 200 Swedish firms operate on capital wholly or in 
part supplied by Germans or German firms. Their total capitalization 
approximates 80 million kronor ($19 million). 

Mining. — There are 11 German-owned mines in Central Sweden 
with a capitalization of about 20.48 million kronor ($4.9 million). All 
these mining companies are owned directly, or indirectly through Swed- 
ish companies, bv large German steel firms such as Rocldingsche Eisen 
and Stahlwerke G.m.b.H., Voeklingen, Saar; Hosch, Dortmund; 
Fried. Krupp, Essen; GutehofTnungshutte A. G., Oberhausen; and 
Vercinigte Stahlwerke, Dusseldorf. Their annual production of more 
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than OH* million m tons, worth about 18 million kronor ($4.3 
million), was exported to Germany. 

A portion of Swedish opinion has objected for some time to foreign 
Ownership of Swedish mines. Iron on* mining in Central Sweden is, 
however, relatively unimportant as compared with that in Northern 
eden , and agitation for Swedish ov hip has not progressed. 

Steel. — Members of the German Steel Cartel, such as Yereinigto 
Stahlwerke, Mannesmann, Krupp, Gutehoffnungshuttc, and Staid- 
union, own related enterprises incorporated in Sweden with combined 
capital of 6,690,000 kronor ($1.6 million). 

Coal and coke. — The importation, handling, and transportation of 
coal and coke are almost a projection of Germany's coal industry. 
Capitalization of the firms having open connections with Germany is 
1,252,000 kronor ($297,976) while ramifications of the Appelquist 
concerns add 7 million kronor ($1.7 million) of which there is a largo 
but undetermined amount of capital originating from Hugo Stinnes 
and his Dutch and Danish companies. 

4- Shipbuilding. -Swedish companies controlled wholly or in part 
by German interests have a total capitalization amounting to approxi- 
mately 37.8 million kronor ($9 million). 

I Si cl 1 e vessels totaling 20,611 (1 1 1 . T. hi d been delivered to these 
companies in June 1 P 14 . Twcnty -ix totaling 84,820 G. R. T. 

were being built for delivery at a future date to those and other 
German-controlled linns. The estimated value <»f these ships is 
between 80 and 90 million kronor ($19 to * 2 i million). This does 
not include the 80,000 I). W. T. for which Sweden was under contract 
with Germany in 1941 and which, in the main, was not delivered. 

5. Evasion oj regulations. - German economic penetration of Sweden 
has proceeded despite the body of Swedish corporation law which was 
enacted to limit foreign investments. The law was made* applicable 
to those industries connected with the social welfare of the country, 
such as mining, waterpower, timberlands, and shipping. Foreign 
capital, however, has invaded the mining and shipping industries, 
but, since the law does not apply to general mercantile and commercial 
ventures, German capital has pi tu trated Sa len to a larger extent in 
that type of enterprise. 

Recent flight of capital has been c onceal* d by Swedish cloaks, by 
means of increased recapitalizations of Swedish firms, by expansion of 
credit by German manufacturers even to postponing payment until 
after the war, by tin- two-pric. system ports, ana to a limited 
extent by stock-piling. It has been estimated that 60 percent of 
Germany’s 1944 exports of consumer good* were made to acquire 
credit in Swedish currency for investment. It is at present impossible 
to estimate the value of concealed capital. Important Swedish banks 
have been pressing the Swedish Government for a comprehensive 
census to determine the amount of camouflaged enemy assets and 
concealed bank balances. Sweden recently promised the United 
States and United Kingdom to make such a census. 

Looted art . — (See Looted Art, Sweden.) 

Status oj German assets. — According to Foreign Exchange Regula- 
tions published by the Riksbank on October 30, 1944, imports as 
well as exports of currency cannot take place without the special 
permission of the Riksbank. Foreigners’ accounts are to be “frozen/' 
with various exceptions and special regu alt ions for citizens of various 
countries. 
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German assets in Switzerland. 

^Official exchange rate: 1 Swiss franc =U. S. $0,232) 

Switzerland, -because of her highly developed financial and banking 
system and because of her proximity to and dependence on Germany, 
has been a major field for German finance manipulation and industrial 
development. German investments in Switzerland calculated ac- 
cording to nominal capital are estimated at $100 million. Total 
assets cannot be accurately estimated at present, but they represent 
a substantial increase over this figure, totalling approximately $300 
million, of which bank deposits (cash and securities) would amount to 
about $250 million, and direct investments (commercial and indus- 
trial) would be about $50 million. In the German-Swiss clearing, 
Germany’s debt is about 1,000 million Swiss francs ($232.1 million). 
Swiss investments in Germany and pre-war loans to Germany are 
estimated at $445 million. 

Banking . — Only two German banks, Roechling <fc Co. and Stur- 
zenegger & Cie., are in operation. The Swiss banks, however, have, 
served as international bankers for German financial and industrial 
firms. Since the war Swiss banks purchased several hundred million 
dollars of German gold, thus providing Germany with free Swiss 
francs. The banks navo also actively assisted German trade and 
espionage by making foreign exchange of other countries available 
to the Reich. Johann Wehrli and Company, a private bank in 
Zurich, Switzerland, maintains in Argentina secret numbered accounts 
owned by Germans. The possibility of large deposits in Swiss banks 
for enemy leaders could not be investigated because of the Swiss 
banking secrecy act effective until February 17, 1945. 

Industry . — German penetration into Swiss industry foi cartel, 
evasion, or “safe haven” purposes has been accomplished principally 
through the establishment in Switzerland of subsidiary companies of 
powerful German firms. Over half of the total German capital in 
Switzerland is invested in holding companies for the I. G. Far ben, 
Merck, Siemens, Osram, and Henkel companies. The largest invest- 
ments are in chemicals and drugs and in electric power and equipment. 

Capitalization of chemical and drug firms under German control is 
approximately $45 million. I. G. Farben, through its holding com- 
panies, I. G. Chemie, Industrie Bank, and Igepha, and through its 
major subsidiaries I. G. der Stickstoff Industrie and I. G. fuer Chemis- 
che Unternolimungen, controls approximately $42 million in capital- 
ization. The Merck and Henkel drug and pharmaceutical companies 
have Swiss subsidiaries and holding companies capitalized at $1.8 
million. 

The capital holdings in electric power and equipment aggregating 
$12 million are controlled by such prominent German firms as Siemens, 
Osram, Lorenz, Bosch, and Prcussisclic Elektrizitaets, A. G. 

Looted art . — (See Looted art, Switzerland.) 

Domestic regulations on Cerman holdings in Sunt zerl and . — By decree 
of the Swiss Federal Council on February 17, 1945, all German hold- 
ings in Switzerland and the principality of Liechtenstein were blocked. 
It requires that all financial transactions between Swiss and German 

E ersons and institutions be handled through the Swiss National 
ank and thereby supersedes the Swiss Bankers Association Regu- 
lations Act of September 17, 1944, which sought to restrict legitimate 
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banking activities of all Swiss banks with the enemy. The 1945 
decree virtually rescinds the Swiss Banking Act of November 8, 1934. 
which allowed secret accounts to be maintained, thus preventing the 
examination of banks records to ascertain German holdings. 

Liechtenstein. 

Very little information is available concerning German penetration 
in Liechtenstein. It was incorporated into the Swiss customs terri- 
tory in 1923, and its foreign interests arc represented by Switzerland. 

It is estimated that there have been large German investments in 
Liechtenstein. This country has practically no taxes, and large 
international corporations can establish headquarters there and pay 
nominal taxes for this privilege, thereby escaping the taxes in their 
own countries. The largest German penetration has probably 
occurred through holding companies. 

The Swiss Federal Council on February 17, 1945, enacted a decree 
which blocked all German holdings in Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 
This should facilitate the determination of German penetration in 
Liechtenstein. 

German assets in Spain. 

(Official exchange rate: 1 peseta=U. S. $0,091; 1941 exchange rate: 1 free reichs- 
mark =$0,399) * 


An estimate of total German holdings in Spain, both open and 
cloaked, based on a preliminary survey, places the figure at between 
1 and 2 billion pesetas ($100 million and $200 million). The official 
German procurement and development organization in Spain, Soc. 
Financiera Industrial Ltda. (SOFINDUS), controls assets of about 
$50 million. 

As of April 1945, Spain owed Germany on its civil war debt a 
remainder of $22 million. This figure is the result after payments 
had been made on a reduced principal of the German claim and after 
offsetting Spain’s claim for her expenditure for the Blue Division on 
the Russian front. Some Spanish officials contest the remaining 
obligation on legal grounds. 

Under the German-Spanish clearing about $25.4 million is owed 
to Spain. Spanish bank bans to Germany are estimated at 20 million 
pesetas ($1.8 million). 

German economic penetration in Spain has increased since the 
Nazis came into power in 1933. In order to wage total war, the 
Nazis must import products like foodstuffs, iron ore, ferro-alloys, etc., 
and, to assure a continuing supply, the Germans in Spain have ob- 
tained an economic interest in the production and marketing of these 
products. German infiltration has been strongest in industries which 
reauire high technical skills. 

Banking . — There are two German-owned banks in Spain. The 
Banco Aleman Transatlantic, the Spanish branch of the Deutsche 
Uberseeische Banks, is one of the most important banks in Spain and 
has a large clientele among German businessmen. The Banco Ger- 
manico de la America del Sur, S. A., formed by the Deutsche-Sudameri- 
kanische Bank A. G. of Berlin in 1941, ranked 49th among Spanish 
banks in total paid-in capital and reserves and had total assets of 
considerably more than 88 million pesetas ($8 million). 

• Since the establishment of the AMO (Allied Military Government) in Oermnny, the rate has been 
flied at 1 reichsmark- U. S. $0.10. If this conversion rate were to l>c used, it would decrease considerably 

the above Azures. 
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Insurance .— 1 Ten German insurance companies are registered with 
the Spanish Director General of Insurance with total assets amounting 
to about $7 million and total premiums in 1943 amounting to 33 
million pesetas ($3 million). 

Chemicals and pharmaceuticals . — In almost all sections of the 
Spanish chemical and pharmaceutical industry there is some evidence 
of control by I. G. Farbenindustrie, the most powerful foreign influence 
in this field. It controls a number of Spanish firms directly or through 
Unicolor S. A. I. G. Farben owns 51% of the stock in Sociedad 
Electro-Quimica de Flix which is capitalized at 6.6 million pesetas 
($600,000). The manufacturing processes of this company are held 
under license from I. G. Farben, and a number of Germans are em- 
ployed in the firm although the management is mainly in the hands 
of Spaniards. Quimica Commercial y Farmaceutica, S. A., a sub- 
sidiary of I. G. Farben, capitalized at 3.3 million pesetas ($300,000) 
distributes Bayer medical products in Spain. Unicolor S. A., which 
is practically owned by I. G. Farben, is capitalized at 4 million pesetas 
($360,000). It represents 16 German firms and has interlocking 
directorates with several large Spanish chemical companies. Through 
stock participation, Unicolor has large interests in other companies. 
Another firm Union Quimica del Norte de Espana, with a subscribed 
capital of 6.6 million pesetas ($600,000) operates under patents licensed 
by I. G. Farben. 

Mining and minerals . — The most influential German firm in Spain 
dealing with minerals and metals is Lippcrheide and Guzman S. A. 
(now known as Industrias Reunidas Mincro Metalurgicas S. A.) 
whose widespread holdings include mines, smelters, and transporta- 
tion facilities. In 1942 the capital of this firm was increased from 2.2 
million pesetas ($200,000) to 22.2 million pesetas ($2 million). Lippcr- 
hcide and Guzman own an interest in or is closely allied with ten 
mineral and chemical companies in Spain and control assots of about 
$20 million. ^ - 

Machinery and electrical equipment . — The Germans are deeply en- 
trenched in the machinery and electrical equipment business in Spain. 
The capital of 14 Spanish subsidiaries of German companies in this 
field amount to $4.6 million. 

Trade and industry . — The official German trading company in 
Spain, Soc. Financiera Industrial Ltda. (SOFINDUS), which is con- 
trolled by Rowak G.m.b.H., has strong interests in agriculture. 
Through Agro S. A. and Prod net as Agricolas S. A., the latter capitalized 
at 2.5 million pesetas ($225,000), SOFINDUS maintains an active 
interest in Spanish agricultural products. In October 1944 the Seville 
branch of Productas Agricolas S. A. was planning to stockpile essential 
oils in Spain for future German use. 

The Spanish photographic industry relies heavily on German sup- 
plies. The nominally Spanish firm of Negra y Tort, for example, 
produces photographic paper by “Agfa” processes which is sold only 
through “Agfa” itself. There are German photographic and optical 
finns represented in Barcelona, Bilbao, and Madrid by Carlos Baum 
Lucas, an active Nazi. 

The printing house of Blass S. A. has acted as printer to the German 
Embassy and as a propaganda agent in Spain. Its capital is 600,000 
pesetas ($54,000). Recently the German flour and soup-paste manu- 
facturer, Mawick & Cia. Ltda. of Tetuan, purchased for about 2 million 
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pesetas ($180,000) the printing establishment of Francisco Erola. 
Apparently it was intended to initiate a large-scale propaganda cam- 
paign, for Max Wiedemann, Chief of the Propaganda Section of the 
German Consulate at Tangier, seems to have been chosen to head the 
project. The ejection of the Germans by the Spaniards, however, 
probably ended this venture, although the property still belongs to 
Mawick. 

Neumaticos-Continentale S. A., German tire importers, was capital- 
ized at 3 million pesetas ($271,000). 

General and commission merchants. — There are numerous German 
general and commission merchants who maintain extremely close ties 
with the fatherland. Tricontinenta, S. A., is a branch of Amerex of 
Prague, Vienna, and Berlin and deals in tin, wire, resin, turpentine, 
and olive oil. It has a paid-in capital of 1 million pesetas ($90,000). 

The most important German firm in Spanish Guinea is W. A. Moritz 
A Co., importers and exporters, capitalized at 1 million pesetas 
($90,000). August Dobler, a German national, has amassed a fortune 
estimated at 1 million pesetas ($90,000) through engaging in the fruit 
trade. Ernesto H. Bracker, who imports motorcar accessories and 
acts as a general agent, has done a fairly substantial business with a 
turn-over of 1.5 million pesetas ($135,000) in 1941. Other German 
organizations of some size are Empresa S. A., Dekoge Colonial Cia., 
and Einhart A Co. 

Skipping. — Forwarding and shipping agents concerned with trade 
between Germany and Spain are usually concerns with German inter- 
ests. Baauera, Kusche y Martin S.A. (Bakumar) is entirely German- 
owned and in reality a subsidiary of Robert Sloman, Jr., of Hamburg. 
Its capital is estimated to be between 500,000 and 1 million pesetas 
($45,000 and $90,000). This company also holds 40 percent of the 
stock of Deposito Espanol de Carbones, S. A., another coal depot for 
ships. A. Paukner is a shipping agent in Tenerife and also Gestapo 
chief there, an example of the union of business and Nazi pressures. 

Looted art. — (See Looted art, p. — .) 

Status oj control of German assets. — Until recently the Spanish Gov- 
ernment took no action to block German funds in Spain. (See p. 03 
for the United States-Spain agreement on safe haven.) 

German assets in Portugal. 

(Official exchange rate: 1 escudo— U. S. $0.0 J) 

The American Embassy in Lisbon, on April 27, 1945, roughly esti- 
mated German assets in Portugal to be about $45 million. They 
state, however, that a more accurate estimate will be submitted later. 
German assets in Portugal, based on data available in Washington, 
total between $17.5 million and $35 million. Germany’s clearing debt 
to Portugal is approximately 6 million RM ($000,000). Germany has 
bank credits in Portugal of 81 million escudos ($3.2 million). Recently 
there has been a noticeable shift from investment in the mining in- 
dustry to real property in the cities, cloaked ownership in Portuguese 
firms, and even large-scale purchases of cinemas. 

Banks. — There are no German or German-controlled banks in 
Portugal. 

Insurance. — Seguradora Internacional Ltda., a branch of Mann- 
heimer Versicherungsgesellschaft of Mannheim, Germany, and capi- 
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talized at 200,000 escudos ($8,000) is the only German-owned insur- 
ance company in Portugal. 

Chemicals and pharmaceuticals. — I. G. Farbenindustrie has fairly 
large interests in Portugal. Its pharmaceutical specialties have been 
sold through Bayer Ltda., which maintains offices in Lisbon and 
Oporto, and its other products through Anilinas Ltda. Schering, S. A., 
and Cuimico Farmaceutica Ltda., the latter owned by E. Merck, of 
Darmstadt, both have distributed in Portugal the products of their 
German parent companies. 

Alining and metals. — Most German mining interests center about 
the Minero Silvicola, Ltda., which has been financially backed by 
SOFINDUS, the official German purchasing agent in Portugal, which 
also has done a great deal of business in Spain. The Minero Silvicola 
group includes five other mining companies under direct German con- 
trol and four other affiliates. The total German investment in the 
mining industry is estimated at $4 million. 

Machinery and electrical equipment. — The most important German 
electrical manufacturer in Portugal is Siemens Companhia de Elec- 
tricidado S. A. R. L., a branch of the Siemens group, capitalized at 5.2 
million escudos ($208,000). Siemens Reiniger S. A. R. L. was formed 
in 1934 with a capital of 100,000 escudos ($4,000) A. E. G. Lusitana 
de Elcctricidade, a subsidiary of tho German firm, has a capital of 2 
million escudos ($80,000). 

General traders and commission merchants. — The official German 

E chasing agency in Portugal has been Soc. Financiers Industrial 
a. (SOFINDUS) whose capital is listed at 3 million escudos 
($120,000). Of this amount, Rowak G. m. b. H. of Berlin holds 2.99 
million escudos ($119,204). This organization has purchased Portu- 
guese products for the Germans and has coordinated the operations 
of various German firms in Portugal. The rice milling firm of Cia. 
Arroqeira Mercantil is controlled by Germans who hold $66,400 of 
the capital. Tho Germans have a number of important companies 
engaged in general trade. There are many German merchants estab- 
lished in Portugal who carry on substantial businesses in specialized 
lines. Although figures on the capital of all these companies arc not 
available, existing statistics on a few of them give a capitalization of 
$186,000. 

Miscellaneous. — There arc several German firms active in the cork 
business. Available figures on German capital in this field amount 
to $80,000. The largest German cork dealer in Portugal is Greiner 
Ltda., a branch of C. A. Greiner & Sohno, located near Stuttgart. A 
partial listing of other investments reaches $305,100. 

Looted art. — (See Looted art, p. — .) 

Status of control of German assets. — The Portuguese Government 
finally interfered with German financial activities in Portugal this 
spring. 

German assets in Argentina . 

(Official exchange rate: 1 peso=U. S. $0,297.) 

The estimated value of all German funds and investments in 
Argentina is $200 million. Total capital, reserves, and cumulative 
profit for the seventy-one important German firms in Argentina 
amount to approximately $46 million. Nineteen of the largest firms 
within this group have total assets of 47 million dollars. It may, 
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therefore, be assumed that total assets of the German corporate 
structure in Argentina considerable exceed $100 million. 

Exact estimates of personal assets arc by their very nature most 
difficult to make. There are indications that bank accounts, securities, 
holding companies, and miscellaneous personal property represent a 
minimum of $50 million. 

Banking. — German financial activities in Argentina have centered 
around two large banks, Banco Aleman Transatlantic and Banco 
Germanico de la America del Sud, whose total capital, reserves, and 
cumulative profits approximate $4.5 million. Deposits reach $17 
million. 

Holding companies. — Holding companies were organized in 1939 by 
Johann Wehrli & Company of Zurich, Switzerland. These companies 
maintain secret numbered accounts that are owned by Germans. 
The evidence shows that other accounts ostensibly held for citizens 
of neutral countries ’actually cloak German interests. 

Insurance.— German insurance firms in Argentina are spearheaded 
by El Fenix Sudamericano Cia. de Reaseguros, S. A., which is an 
affiliate of the Munich Reinsurance Company through its subsidiary. 
Union, Cia. de Reaseguros de Zurich. El Fenix is one of the principal 
reinsurers of all South American business. Tightly drawn contractual 
agreements link German insurance companies with their Argentine 
affiliates. 

Metallurgy. — German capital, technicians, and financiers have been 
heavily involved in the Argentine government program to expand the 
armaments industry. Investments of Fritz Mandl, dangerous pro- 
Nazi, in the armaments industry arc estimated at $15 million. Total 
assets of the two lareest German firms, Thyssen Lame tal S. A., 
Industrial y Mercantil, and La Sociendad Tu!x>s Mannesmann, are 
$14 million. 

Electrical goods. — Total assets in electrical goods subsidiaries in 
Argentina are approximately $14 million. Those firms represent 
leading German electrical organizations such as Siemens, A. E. G., 
Robert Bosch, and Osram. 

Construction. — Total assets of the six large German construction 
companies are approximately $6 million. These companies have 
received large government contracts. Their officials include many 
ardent Nazis who wield both government and press influence. 

Other. — Other important fields of German economic penetration are 
chemical and pharmaceutical, export and import, and real estate. 
Leading German firms are well represented. 

Looted art. — (See Looted art, Latin America.) 

Status of control over German Economic interests in Argentina. — ■ 
Innumerable decrees have been issued in Argentina regarding the 
intervention of non-United Nations firms and control over the ingress 
of foreign capital. Until interventors show signs of more positive 
and aggressive action, however, these decrees must be looked upon as 
mere “window dressing.” 

Section 11. 

German assets in Turkey. 

(Official exchange rate: 1 lira= approximately U. S. $0.77) 

It is estimated that German assets in Turkey total about $30 
million. Other German assets representing an important part of the 
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Turkish economy exist, but no pertinent data are available upon 
which to base an over-all estimate. The Turkish-German clearing 
account, as of December 20, 1944, was £T20.4 million ($15.7 million) 
in favor of the German Government. 

Banking. — There are two branches of German banks in Turkey, 
the Deutsche Bank and the Deutsche Orient Bank. These are 
capitalized at £Tl million and £Tl.5 million ($770,000 and $1.2 
million), respectively. Total assets of the Deutsche Bank, Istanbul, 
on December 31, 1942, were £Tl2.9 million ($9.9 million) and of 
the Deutsche Orient Bank £Tl5.9 million ($12.2 million). The 
known holdings, in the form of bonds, cash, gold, bank deposits, 
foreign exchange, etc., of various German firms and individuals total 
$4.4 million. 

Insurance. — Six German insurance companies have branches in 
Turkey. Their investments and real property are unknown, but 
their estimated liquid assets, consisting of balances from premiums 
for the expired portion of all risks, cash on hand, cash in banks and 
elsewhere, and income from interests and investments, are approxi- 
mately $289,000 (between $192,000 and $385,000). This figure is in 
addition to their total original deposit with the Turkish Government 
of $423,000, which has been included in the $4.4 million given above. 

Trade and industry. — More than sixty German-controlled firms in 
Turkey are engaged in the following enterprises: Building and public 
works contracting; building materials; tobacco merchandising; im- 
porting and exporting; chemicals and pharmaceuticals; shipping, 
forwarding, and transportation; machinery and electrical equipment; 
and commission agents. No data arc available on the assets of these 
firms on which to make an estimate. Other than those mentioned 
above, there are possible German interests in more than fifty firms in 
Turkey, including organizations representing such German firms as 
I. G. Farben, Krupp, and Bayer. 

Miscellaneous. — Real estate, machines, stocks of tobacco and other 
products, mortgages, furniture, silver, carpets, etc., belonging to 
various German firms and individuals total $6.1 million. 

Status of the German assets in Turkey.— Upon the severance of diplo- 
matic relations between Turkey and Germany, Germans in Turkev 
were returned to the Reich or interned. They made and, it is believed, 
are still making arrangements with Turks for the continuity of their 
firms and the cloaking of their assets. 

Upon instructions of the Turkish Government, the German banks 
and insurance companies in Turkey are reported to be in the process 
of liquidation. No steps have been taken, however, to block the 
proceeds of these liquidations or to accomplish the freezing or vesting 
of any other enemy assets in Turkey. 

Section III. 

German assets in Latin- American Republics ( excluding Argentina). 

The value of German assets in the Latin-American Republics other 
than Argentina has been estimated at $250 million. Total direct and 
portfolio investments in the Latin-American Republics, other than 
Argentina, are estimated to be $125 million. This figure, however, 
does not include holdings controlled by naturalized Germans or cloaks 
which have made possible a continuity of operations for German 
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interests. Even less specific is information concerning smuggling and 
capital flight to these countries. Hence, it seems conservative to 
estimate tnat the total assets subject to German control in Latin 
America excluding Argentina must be at least $250 million. 

A brief summary on German direct investments, leading fields of 
penetration, and general status of government controls is given below 
for each country. 

Bolivia. — The value of direct and portfolio investments in Bolivia 
is estimated to be $8 million. Leading fields of German penetration 
are merchandising, mining, and land ownership. Decrees have been 
issued freezing Axis funds in blocked accounts and providing for 
expropriation of Axis companies. (Official exchange rate: 46.46 
Bolivianos=U. S. $1.) 

Brazil. — Direct and portfolio investments in Brazil are estimated 
to be $40 million. German penetration has been most extensive in 
export-import activities, particularly of pharmaceutical products 
and coffee. Decrees providing for the freezing of assets and liquida- 
tion of German firms are being enforced. (Official exchange rate: 
16.5 cruzeiros=U. S. $1.) 

Chile. — Direct and portfolio investments in Chile are estimated to 
be $20 million. Leaaing fields of German penetration are pharma- 
ceutical, machinery, tanning, and distillery industries. German 
banks and firms have been or are in the process of liquidation; funds 
are controlled in blocked accounts. (Official exchange rate: 19.7 
pesos =U. S. $1.) 

Colombia.— Direct and portfolio investments in Colombia are esti- 
mated to be $11.5 million. German penetration lias been most ex- 
tensive in commerce, banking, and insurance. Decrees have been 
issued providing for the expropriation and sale of German property. 
(Official exchange rate: 1.75 pesos =U. S. $1.) 

Costa Rica. — Direct and portfolio investments in Costa Ricn are 
estimated to be $5 million. German interests have been concerned 
primarily with coffee and sugar. Decrees were issued providing for 
the freezing of Axis funds. (Official exchange rate: 5.62 colones= 
U.S/S1.) 

Cuba. — Direct and portfolio investments in Cuba ore estimated to 
be $650,000. German penetration has been chiefly in commerce and 
industry. Some German properties have been nominally seized, but 
holdings in many cases have not been separated from their Axis 
owners. (Official exchange rate: 1 peso=l'. S. $1.) 

Dominican Republic. — No data are available. 

Ecuador. — German interests in Ecuador are primarily concerned 
with various agricultural commodities such as cocoa, coffee, rice, and 
sugarcane. Implementation of decrees empowering the government, 
if it so desires, to force liquidation of listed enterprises has been 
effected in some cases. 

Guatemala. — Total value of all German assets is estimated to be $6 
million, which is invested primarily in coffee production and public 
utilities. German interests have been intervened by the Central 
Bank and expropriation decrees passed. (Official exchange rate: 
1 auetzal ==U. S. $1.) 

Haiti. — Direct and portfolio investments are estimated to be $1.5 
million. German interests arc concentrated in commercial activities, 
particularly the import and export of coffee, diugs and cotton. The 
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bulk of German property has been liquidated. (Official exchange 
rate: 5 gourdes=U. S. $1.) 

Honduras. — Direct and portfolio investments are estimated to be 
$1.5 million. German interests particularly involve merchandising 
of various goods and coffee growing. Decrees have been passed for 
the control of the German assets. (Official exchange rate: 2.04 
lempiras=U. S. $1.) 

Mexico. — Direct and portfolio investments are estimated to be $4.3 
million. There are many small German companies engaged in 
miscellaneous manufacturing activities. Decrees providing for the 
control of German property and funds have been put into operation. 
(Official exchange rate: 4.86 pesos=U. S. $1.) 

Nicaragua. — German investments total approximately $600,000 
and comprise primarily coffee estates. Some German property has 
been expropriated. (Official exchange rate 5 cordobas=U. S. $1.) 

Panama. — Investments and funds held by the Alien Property 
Custodian of Panama total $1.6 million. German interests are 
centered in shipping, pharmaceuticals, and commercial activity. 
The APC in Panama has liquidated all Axis firms and placed the 
resulting assets in blocked accounts. (Official exchange rate: 1 
balboa = U. S. $1.) 

Paraguay. — German interests are represented by utility and 
agricultural companies. Adherence to liquidation decrees has not 
been particularly satisfactory. (Official exchange rate: 333.0 paper 
pesos=U. S. $1.) 

Peru. — Total German assets are estimated to be $3.5 million. 
Fields of greatest importance are mining, pharmaceutical, hardware, 
and electrical applicances. Decrees have been passed providing full 
authority for the expropriation of listed firms and individuals. (Offi- 
cial exchange rate: 6.50 soles=U. S. $1.) 

El Salvador. — Direct and portfolio investments are estimated to be 
$1.2 million and are concentrated in the coffee industry. German 
assets have been frozen, and a general control of German property 
has been instituted. (Official exchange rate: 2.5 colones=U. S. $1.) 

brvguay. — German investments are estimated to be $12 million and 
represent primarily banking and commercial interests. Decrees have 
been passed for tne freezing of bank accounts and sequestration of 
Axis property in Uruguay. (Official exchange rate: 1.899 pesos= 
U. S. SI.) 

Venezuela. — Direct and portfolio investments are estimated to be 
$6.9 million. Leading fields of investment are public utilities, trans- 
portation, banking, and plantations. The most important German 
asset, the Venezuelan railway, was expropriated and nationalized in 
November 1943. Other German firms have been liquidated and assets 
frozen. (Official exchange rate: 3.35 bolivares=U. S. $1.) 

German assets in Holland and Belgium. 


( Current exchange rate: 1 Belgian franc= approximately U. S. $0,887, current 
exchange rate: 1 French franc = approximately U. S. $0.02) 

It is impossible to estimate in terms of dollars the influx of capital 
from Germany into the occupied territories because, with the invasion 
of the Continental countries, the Nazis assumed complete control over 
all properties of the dominated peoples. The amount of German 
capital in these countries which will remain there after the evacuation 
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of the Germans is not at preset determinable. Germany’s clearing 
debt to Belgium is estimated at 50 billion francs ($1.7 billion). 

In the occupied countries the manipulation of clearings had been a 
far bigger weapon of economic penetration than banking and capital 
activity itself. The Netherlands was unique in that customs and 
financial barriers between the Netherlands and Germany had been 
abolished, leaving the country wide open to German economic and 
financial penetration. 

Banking . — In Belgium practically the whole German banking pene- 
tration had been accomplished by establishing new subsidiaries. 
Important “representations” of the big banks, so established, were: 
Dresdner Bank, Banque Continentale (Brussels and Antwerp); Bank 
der Deutscher Arbeit, Banque de l’Ouest (Brussels); Commerz Bank, 
Banque Hanseatique (Brussels); Deutsche Bank, maintained an 
agency in Brussels. 

In Holland, on the other hand, German exploitation had been 
achieved through — 

A. Maintenance and expansion of existing interests: 

The Deutsche Bank, which long had an interest in the 
Handelmaatschappij increased its holdings in the H. 
Albert de Bary & Co. to a controlling interest. 

Berliner Handclsgescllschaft increased its holdings in the 
Hollandsche Koopmansbank. 

B. Participation in existing Netherlands banks: 

Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt (aviation bank in Ger- 
many) acquired all shares in N. V. Hollandsche Bui- 
tenland Bank. 

The Germans have secured holdings in Rodius Koenigs 
Handel Maatschappij. 

C. Creation of new establishments: 

German banks have established new subsidiaries in Hol- 
land Commerz Bank — Rijnsche Handclsbank. 

Dresdner Bank — Handelstrust West N. V. 

Bank der Deutschen Arbeit — Bank voor Nederlandsche 
Arbeid N. V. 

In Holland the Germans have made little attempt to penetrate the 
old established “big banks.” This has been true because the situation 
in Holland differed radically from that in central and eastern Europe, 
where the commercial banks controlled industry. 

Insurance . — In Belgium, the Germans have penetrated the life, 
industrial, and reinsurance business formerly controlled by the British. 

There is no information available yet as to action taken by the 
domestic government with regard to German assets. 

Industry . — In both Holland and Belgium the inflow of German 
capital has been indicated by the active purchasing by the Germans of 
interests in strategic industries. Majority control of these vital 
industries has been obtained by (a) buying their shares (Dutch shares) 
on the stock exchange, (6) by a special issue of the company, and (c) 
the most frequently used method, acquiring new shares which have 
b6en floated through the Deutsche Bank in Germany. In the last- 
named manner, the N. V. Koninklivkc Nederlandsche Hoogo veils en 
Staatfabrieken of Ijmuiden came under control of the German Verein- 
igte Stahlwerke, A. K. U.; the leading artificial silk company of 
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Holland came even more under control of the Deutsche Bank and the 
Dutch engineering concern, Werkspoor, came under the Rheinmetall- 
Borsig Co. 

In Belgium, among the industries encroached upon by the Germans 
were the electrical, chemical, pharmaceutical, coal, steel, agricultural 
and mining machinery, optical apparatus, and building industries. 
Several German firms recently increased their capital. Persil (be- 
longing to the Henkel Co. of Diisseldorf) increased its capital from 
10 million to 20 million Belgian francs ($337-674 thousand) and 
Siemens from 1 million to 6 million francs ($34-202 thousand). A 
subsidiary of Krupp (Essen) has been established at Brussels with a 
capital of 125 million francs ($4.2 million). 

Looted art . — (See Looted art, Belgium and Holland.) 

Status of German assets . — There is no information available yet as to 
action taken by the domestic governments with regard to German 
assets. 


German assets in France. 

(Current exchange rate: 1 French franc = approximately $0.02.) 

After the extension of German occupation to all of France in No- 
vember 1942, Germany came very close to absolute control over 
French economy, but we cannot give an estimate of direct or indirect 
penetration in terms of dollars. It should also be noted that certain 
French Fascist-minded industrialists and bankers had been serving 
as collaborators and cloaks for German interests prior to the war, so 
that present estimates of financial and economic penetration might 
fall short of the mark. More intricate still is the interlocking of 
French-German interests in vast international cartels and local trusts. 

Banking . — After the Armistice there was a complete reorganization 
of the French banking system by the Vichy Government, either 
directly under German pressure or indirectly by copying German 
methods. This led eventually to complete German control over 
French banking although we have no figures on direct German 
penetration. One German bank, the Aero Banque S. A., was set up 
in Paris with a capital of 200 million francs ($4 million), an affiliate 
of the Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt. On June 30, 1942, the deposits 
of this bank exceeded 1 billion francs, presumably representing funds 
of German enterprises having connections with French industry. 

The Bank der Deutschen Arbeit established a branch at Paris, 
reportedly to handle matters arising in connection with the recruiting 
of French workers for Germany. Other large German banks appar- 
ently did not complete their plans, and merely opened “information 
centers.” Jewish banks were forced immediately after the occupation 
to accept German administration boards, or were sold to Aryans 
acceptable to the Nazis. These included firms of the “haute Banque” 
such as Banque Transtlantique, Lazard Freres, Rothschild Freres. 
and smaller Jewish firms, engaged in securities business or international 
operations. French banks were prevailed upon by German interests 
to sell a large part of their holdings in industrial and banking enter- 
prises in Central and Southeastern Europe. German domination of 
French banks in other countries, such as Mexico and Brazil, was 
hampered by measures taken locally against such institutions. A 
German banker was appointed commissioner for the Banque de 
France, which simply became a tool of the State for pouring out funds 
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to meet German demands for occupation costs of 500 million francs 
daily. 

All banks dominated by enemy interests were put under German 
administration by an order of May 23, 1940, and after December 7, 
1941, this included American banks. The Chase Bank and Morgan et 
Cie., however, the only two American banks which continued opera- 
tions, received special treatment. Direct penetration was presumably 
accomplished through the collaborating French banks like the notori- 
ous Worms et Cie., the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Banque 
Nationale pour le Commerce et PIndustries, and Banque de l’lndo- 
Chine. Some of these banks had branches in the colonies and every 
opportunity to safeguard the interests of their German collalwrators 
through such men as Lemaigre-Dubreuil, who even financed French 
newspapers in the United States, according to reliable sources. 

Mention should also be made of the iact that Germans bought 
shares on the Paris Bourse, reportedly using part of the occupation 
costs paid to them bv the French Government, which were highly in 
excess of the actual German expenditures. 

Insurance . — Before the outbreak of the war, France was a favorite 
country for British business. In 1939 English companies held nciuly 
half of the French portfolios amounting to 90 billion francs (S1.S00 
million). When France fell, all British insurance offices were closed 
both in the occupied and unoccupied areas. The assets then frozen 
amounted to 600 million francs ($12 million) according to German 
sources. 


An agreement was then made with the French Insurance Depart- 
ment in Vichy, and the German Central Organization of Insurance 
Carriers, whereupon a blanket concession was issued for the opening 
of new agencies of German companies in France. " Xordsterif ’ 
acquired most of the former British business. In 1941 this company 
sold in France over 21 million francs ($420,000) in premiums. The 
Germans also insisted that every insurance office in France or Algiers 
must represent at least one German insurance company. 

The Munich Reinsurance Company had already penetrated into 
France prior to the war through the Societe Anonyme de Reassurances 
of Paris. 

After absorbing the former British accounts, German interests 
seemed reluctant to penetrate further and left the bulk of the remain- 
ing French business to French competitors. Focal companies showed 
drastic increases in share capital, but part of this may be regarded 
as a reflection of inflation and a revaluation of assets and liabilities. 

Commerce and industry . — Most of the heavy industries of France, or 
industries essential to the war effort, were put to work for the Ger- 
mans. There were some cases of collaboration with the Nazis, which 
are being investigated by the French Purge Commission, but we have 
no figures to show the extent of direct penetration through the acquisi- 
tion of holdings. 

Following are examples of outright collaboration with the Nazis. 
France-Rayonne S. A., a new company, was founded in Roanne with 
the aid of German capital. It had a capital of 500 million francs 
($10 million), and the Germans held 30 percent of the shares. Four 
French companies joined with I. G. Farbenindustrie to found a new 
company, Francolor S. A., with a capital of 800 million francs ($16 
million), and a German holding of 51 percent. The petroleum indus- 
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try of Pechclbronne was compelled to sell a number of its shares to the 
German Kontinentale od A. G. Cut tat Paris-Rueil S. A. concluded an 
arrangement with a Leipzig company to establish a new machine-tool 
factory in France. Societe Franco-Continentale d’lmportation et 
d 'Exportation was formed under German auspices for commercial pur- 
poses, and to direct trading between France and her colonies. 

There have been increases in the capital of many companies which 
were believed to be significant, but no satisfactory explanations were 
furnished. These were in the following industries: Coal mining, 
locomotive and rolling stock construction, shipbuilding, automobile 
manufacturing, and aircraft industry. 

The Germans also took over the French Aluminum industry by 
placing administrative and managerial responsibility in the hands of 
men responsive to Nazi wishes. It should be noted, too, that the 
French Aluminum Trust had favored the Germans prior to the war 
to such an extent that Germany received the lion’s snare of Europe's 
bauxite production. 

Looted art . — (See Looted art, France.) 

Status oj German assets . — Some measures have been taken by the 
French Government to freeze all known German assets in France and 
the colonies, to sequester enemy property pending investigation, to 
restore Jewish property to the legitimate owners, and to punish men 
known to have served as cloaks for the Germans or to have collaborated 
outright. The French Government is, moreover, assisting Allied 
governments in similar tasks, as was shown in the case of the Banque 
Charles of Monaco. 

German assets in Alsace-Lorraine. 

German economic and financial penetration into Alsace-Lorraine 
does not parallel Nazi infiltration into the rest of France, as these two 
provinces were completely incorporated in the German monetary and 
banking organization. Lorraine was officially annexed to the German 
Reich by Proclamation on November 30, 1940, but such formality was 
omitted in the case of Alsace. Provision, no doubt, was made, how- 
ever, for the final disposition of these provinces in the terms of the 
Peace Treaty submitted to the Vichy Government by Germany, 
which has not been made public. 

Banking. — On May 1, 1941, French currency was definitely excluded 
from this region. Most of the business of French banks was taken 
over by German banks, local banking institutions were “reorganized,” 
and new banks were established to replace about 130 banks which 
were forced to close on December 31, 1941. 

(а) The Badische Bank, affiliate of the Berliner Handels Gesell- 

schaft took over the Societe Generale Alsacienne de 
Banque, which prior to the war had some 50 branches in 
Alsace, 4 in the German Rhineland, 3 in Luxemburg, and 
1 in Zurich. 

(б) The Deutsche Bank took over the branches of the Credit 

Industriel d 'Alsace et de Lorraine, second largest bank in 
the area with 20 million francs share capital. 

(c) The Dresdner Bank took over the branches of the Banque 
Nationale pour le Commerce, et l'lndustric, and the 
Kommerzbank took over the branches of the Credit 
Commercial. 
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( d ) The Credit Foncier et Communal d’ Alsace et de Lorraine 
was merged with the Rheinische Hypothekenbank of 
Mannheim. 

Insurance . — The insurance business in Alsace-Lorraine had been 
largely underwritten by British and French companies prior to the 
war, as all German insurers, except inland marine, were excluded by 
law after the last war. The Germans automatically canceled all 
British and French concessions as of June 15, 1940; policies were 
transferred to German companies without allowing holders the option 
of canceling their policies or choosing their own carriers. One Italian 
company at Trieste took over a French company. 

Commerce and industry . — Special mention should be made of the 
iron and steel industry in Lorraine, part of the vast International 
Steel Cartel. In most cases the claims of the privately owned 
German steel companies to their pre-1919 holdings were recognized. 
The acquisitions of the Hermann Goering Works consisted primarily 
of the smelting works belonging to the L)e Wendel interests. This 
property and that of the Union des Consummateurs de Produits 
Metallurgique et Industriels were taken over in trusteeship. By 
March 1, 1941, all Lorraine works and mines had been allotted to the 
so-called trusteeship of German concerns. 

The Germans followed the same pattern of penetration in other 
major industries of Alsace-Lorraine. They “aryanized” Jewish con- 
cerns, which meant outright expropriation. In the textile industry 
alone, the Nazis thus gained control of a capital totaling over 26 
million francs. There is much detailed information concerning the 
compulsory transfer of Alsatian firms to German owners or their 
representatives, which amounted to confiscation. 

Mention, should be made, too, of the German Chemical Trust, I. 
G. Farbenindustrie, which took over the Socicte Alsaciennc dos 
Produits Chimiques, and of the big State concern of Prussia which 
assumed control of potassium mines in Alsace. 

After the liberation of the two Provinces, the French Government 
issued the ordinance of September 15, 1944, which restored the Laws 
of the Republic in Alsace-Lorraine. Thus, to some extent, measures 
taken to trace German and “collaborationist” assets in this territory 
will parallel those taken in the rest of France. But first must come 
a complete readjustment of Alsace-Lorraine banking and industries, 
a task which cannot be easily accomplished while the Provinces are 
still in the Army Zone. 

German assets in Luxemburg . 

Incorporation of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg into the German 
Reich on August 30, 1942, completed the process of Nazi economic 
and financial penetration. The Reichsmark was made exclusive legal 
tender on January 29, 1941, and after March 1, 1941, Luxemburg 
and Belgian francs were considered as foreign exchange in the Grand 
Duchy. 

Banking . — Control of the banking houses also passed into German 
hands. The Deutsche Bank secured control of the Banquc Generale 
de Luxemburg by adding to its existing holdings one-half of the shares 
held by the Societe Generale de Belgique, thus controlling 73 percent 
of the stock. The Dresdner Bank increased its previous holdings in 
the Banque Internationale de Luxemburg through acquisition of 
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foreign shares. Two other German banks established branches: the 
Kommerzbank and der Deutschen Arbeit. 

Insurance . — The whole insurance business of Luxemburg was taken 
over by German enterprises which replaced Belgian, British, French, 
and Swiss companies, and the few national ones. On December 1, 
1941, a new reorganization amalgamated the whole insurance business 
of Luxemburg into two public companies, one for life insurance, the 
other for real estate insurance. There were in addition a few purely 
German companies. 

Commerce and industry . — Germany assumed complete control of 
the iron ore mines of Luxemburg, which had reserves estimated at 
270 million tons and an annual pre-war output of between 3 and 8 
million tons. The 38 existing mining companies were combined into 
a single company, the Gewerkschaft Lutzelburg, incorporated under 
German law in April 1943. 

Luxemburg ranks sixth in Europe as a steel-producing country. 
This production was concentrated in three large combines, which the 
Germans took over. ARBED, most important of the trusts, also 
owned mines in Belgium, Germany, and France, had 5 plants in 
Belgium, and branch sales offices throughout the world. ARBED 
was placed under control of W. Gustav Koenig, foreign holdings 
were squeezed out, and German shareholders, owning only 20% of 
the stock, were given a majority vote. On April 18, 1943, ARBED 
was capitalized at RM300 million ($120 million), and became the 
third largest iron and steel combine in Europe. The Societc Hadir, 
representing Fran co-Belgian interests, came under the trusteeship of 
Vercinigte Stahl werke, and of Gustav Koenig. The Rodangc Ougree 
group, a subsidiary of a Belgian steel combine, Societe Commerciale 
a 'Ougree, S. A., came under the control of the Otto Wolff enterprises. 

The holdings of the two systems of railways, many of which were 
owned by the Societe Generale de Belgique, were acquired by the 
Germans through compulsory sales. 

In September 1942, a German resettlement and trustee company 
was organized to deal with the property of deported Luxemburg 
nationals. In January 1943 German confiscation rights were further 
extended. 

Status of German assets . — Luxemburg at the present time is still an 
Army Zone and under strict martial law.. Thus no figures are avail- 
able from banking firms or industrial concerns, nor has the govern- 
ment been able to formulate any major policy in regard to enemy 

assets. 

Enemy funds and occupation holdings have been frozen, however, 
and the Belgian and Luxemburg francs are once more legal tender. 
Prewar economic ties with Belgium are also being renewed. The 
Customs Union with Belgium has been restored, and reverse lend- 
lease is being financed with Belgian francs. It is believed that the 
two governments will cooperate in the tracing and seizing of Nazi 
investments since their business interests interlock. 

German assets in Norway. 

(Official exchange rate: 1 krone=U. 8. $0,227) 

It is estimated that known German investments in Norway amount 
to a minimum of $10 million. If investments for which figures are 
not available were included, the amount would undoubtedly be con- 
siderably higher. 
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German capital has been placed for the most part in the following 
fields: chemical industry, aluminum industry, mining, textiles, and 
fish processing. By far the greater portion of German investments 
have been placed in Norway since the occupation; prewar interests 
were relatively insignificant. German capital has infiltrated into 
Norwegian industrial concerns primarily for purposes of expansion 
and consequent increased production for German account. 

Mining . — The capital stock of the iron ore mines A/8 Sydvaranger, 
already controlled by the Germans before the war, was increased after 
the occupation from 10 million kronor to 16 million kronor ($2.2 
million to $3.6 million): German steel producers shared in the new 
stock issue through the Norddeutsche Bank, Hamburg. The Her- 
mann Goering Werke was reported to have financial control of the 
Fosdalen Company and was known to control the Dunderland Iron 
Mines through a trusteeship. 

Chemical industry . — The Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvelstofsaktie- 
selskap, the largest industrial organization in Norway, is at present 
almost completely controlled by I. G. Farbenindustrie. The issue 
capital before the war amounted to 104 million kronor ($23.7 million). 
Two percent was held by Norwegian investors, 60 percent by the 
Banque de Paris et de Pavs Bas, 25 percent by I. G. Chemie, Basle 
(controlled by I. G. Farben), and the remainder by Stockholm's 
Enskilda Bank. In 1941 Norsk Hydro announced a 50-percent in- 
crease in its capital stock to 156 million kronor ($35.5 million), 43 per- 
cent of the increase being taken by a group controlled by I. G. Farben- 
industrie. The French interests also sold out to German interests 
controlled by I. G. Farben. 

Aluminum industry . — The Bank der Deutschen Iaiftfahrt estab- 
lished in 1940 the Nordische Aluminum A. G.. Berlin, for the purpose 
of constructing new aluminum plants as well as expanding power 
facilities. The existing aluminum works in Norway were put under 
the administration of a German organization, Norsk Aluminum Kon- 
tor, with offices in Oslo. Nordische Aluminum AG- gradually took 
over the work on the most important six aluminum plants in Nor- 
way. The various new aluminum projects were later concentrated 
under A/S Nordag, a joint stock company which had been set up in 
Oslo in 1941, with a share capital of 70 million kronor ($15.9 million). 
Nordag was administered by representatives of both the Bank der 
Deutschen Luftfahrt and the I. G. Farbenindustrie. Another con- 
cern, A/S Nordisk Lettmetall, was also set up in 1941, with a share 
capital of 45 million kronor ($10.2 million). Norsk Hydro, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, and Nordische Aluminum A/G each hold one-third 
of the capital. 

Textiles . — The large German firm Plirix G. rn. g. H., Hamburg to- 
gether with the Norwegian A/S Berrcguard, established a Norwegian 
company, Norsk Cellul Fabrik A/S, with headquarters at Sarpshoig. 
for the manpfeature of cellulose wool and rayon. Norsk Cellul was 
capitalized at 10 million ($2.2 million) with Borrogaard holding 60 
percent of the shares, Phrix holding 24 percent, and the Noiwegian 
textile industry 15 percent. The Norwegian companies were brought 
under the control of Phriz through the licensing by tin* latter of 
patents and research. Phrix also supplied technicians. 

Fish processing . — As early' as 1939 Nordsee Deutsche Ilochs 
fischcrie G. m. b. H. had set up a Norwegian conce rn A/S Frost filet 
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for the purpose of expanding existing fish-processing plants and 
building new ones. The extent of the capitalization is not known, 
but the investment is said to be heavy. 

Status of German assets . — It is reported that the Norwegian Gov- 
emment-in-Exile in London i9 making a study of German infiltration 
into Norway and is formulating a program whereby German interests 
will be eliminated upon the liberation of the country. 

German penetration in the Balkans. 

German penetration in the Balkans was first achieved in banking, 
in foreign trade agreements, and in the provision of foreign capital 
to support Balkan industry, agriculture, and trade. The methods of 
penetration in .banking wore principally through acquisition or par- 
ticipation in established banks, mainly in commercial banks, through 
German directors of nationallv owned banks, or through “friendly” 
agreements. The Germans also gained control or ownership, espe- 
cially in the occupied countries, of part or all of many leading mining, 
industrial, transportation, and insurance enterprises. Data are not 
available upon which a precise estimate of penetration can be made. 
Following is more detailed information; it does not, however, cover 
the period of greatest German participation. 

Hungary . — The Economic Committee of the Imredy Party in 
February 1944 estimated that German investments in Hungary, 
based on official data were 3 K billion pengo ($692 million). Un- 
officially the estimate was 8 billion pengo ($1,581.6 million). 

Germany participated in Hungary in several of the most important 
commercial banks, which had extensive interest in industry (textiles, 
machinery and engineering, electrical, and leather) as well as interests 
in foreign banks. The 1941 balance sheet of the seven big banks 
under German and Italian influence totalled 3,011 million pengo 
($579.3 million). Germany controlled 1,193 million pengo ($229.5 
million). (1939 Rate: 1 pengo=U. S. $0.19238). 

The Germans, moreover have made direct investments in existing 
firms and have created new firms. The timber industry, for example, 
was being developed by joint Axis and Hungarian firms. The 
bauxite and aluminum industry is largely German-controlled. There 
are also some German interests in the oil, coal, and power industries. 

Bulgaria. — Of the five big commercial banks in Bulgaria, the 
second and third largest were in the German sphere of influence. 
Their 1940 balance sheet totalled 5,190 million leva ($62.3 million) 
of which 1.77 million leva ($22.5 million) was German. (1940 Rate: 
1 lov=U. S. $0,012.) 

Rumania. — In Rumania the Germans were interested in the com- 
mercial banks for financing foreign trade and for their interests in iron 
and oil concerns and wireless stations. The 1940 combined balance 
sheets of the eighteen largest Rumanian banks, before the most 
important German participation, totalled 13,607 million lei ($93.8 
million) of which 6,073 million lei ($41.9 million'! or 45% was German 
and Italian controlled. Axis participations in all banks were 1,105 
million lei ($7.6 million) and in German-Italian controlled banks 210 
million lei ($1.5 million). (1940 Rate: 1 leu=U. S. $0.6896). 

More recent information indicated that in February 1944 an esti- 
mated one-sixth of the capital invested in Rumanian banks and indus- 
tries was German-owned or controlled by German banks. German 
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participation in the Rumanian economy has been estimated at 3 
trillion lei, but inflation was rapid and uncontrolled. No dollar esti- 
mate, therefore, can be given for such a fictitious value. An estimated 
13 percent of Rumanian trade was directly controlled by Germany. 
Of total 1941 Rumanian exports, 45 percent were sent to Germany; 
in early 1944 those exports had increased to more than 60 percent. 
Rumanian petroleum products sold to Germany were about 33 per- 
cent of the total. (Approximate rate: 1 leu = U. S. $0,005). 

German participation in the Rumanian economy by industry was 


as follows: uuum 

gold lei 

Petroleum 110. 35 $21, 297, 550 

Chemical 1.2 231,000 

Electrical 6.9 1,331,700 

Food 2. 4 4li3, 200 


Total 120.85 23,324,050 


(Rate: 1 gold leu-U. 8. *>.1M.) 

German banks and concerns exercised control over industries 
(metallurgical, textile, food), transportation, and insurance. 

The principal German acquisitions in banking economy during the 
war were the Banca Comercissa Romans, Banca de Credit Roman, 
Banca Chrissovcloni, and Creditul Ipot car Agrieol al Romaniei. 
Societotas Bancara Romans was a prewar acquisition. 

In 1943 there were founded in Rumania 107 joint stock companies 
with a total capital of 1.4 billion lei ($7 million). Of these, 89 com- 

g anies were organized in the nine-month period from January 1 to 
sptember 30 with a capital of 1,018.8 million lei ($5.1 million), of 
which 56 with capital of 225 million lei ($1.1 million) were commercial 
and 33 with 791.8 million lei ($3.9 million) were industrial. In the 
three-month period of July to September, 28 of these companies wen- 
established with capital of 335 million lei ($1.7 million), of which 21 
with 71 million lei ($355,000) were commercial and 10 with 264 million 
lei ($1.3 million) were industrial. Six of the companies founded in 
1943 were German with capital of 386 million lei ($1.9 million), hut 
there was no doubt German control in others, so great was German 
penetration in Rumania. (Approximate rate: 1 leu = 17. S. $0,005.) 

In the oil industry German capital increased from 0.5 percent of the 
total investments in 1939 to about 38 percent in 1942. In the heavy 
industry the Hermann Goering Worke achieved control and interests 
in the key engineering firms of Resit a and Muhixa, as well as in the 
aircraft industries and the shipbuilding yards at Galatj. The motor 
vehicle assembly industry was almost entirely in the hands of the 
German companies. German capital was also to be found in the. 
timber and textile industrials, in some transport and trading com- 
panies, and behind tfie attempted expansion of the mineral resources. 

Serbia . — German economic penetration of Serbia was complete. By 
obtaining title to state- and foreign-owned property, by putting enter- 
prises under the custody and administration of the military law of 
occupation, and by measures used by local Quisling governments, that 
penetration was coordinated in the process of realignment and adjust- 
ment in separating the institutions of Serbia and of Croatia after the 
dismemberment of Yugoslavia. 

The share capital of the enterprises infiltrated by the Germans was 
the only information available;, this amounted to approximately 45 
million. The value of their assets is not known. 
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No data are available on some of the enterprises, nor has an inven- 
tory of State-owned properties been taken. The above value, there- 
fore, is only a small part of the total German penetration; the greatest 
item would be the complete penetration of the State. Penetration 
had not reached its peak when our source reports were compiled. One 
great German prize was the noted BOR copper mines. 

Croatia . — In contrast with penetration in Serbia, Croatia enjoyed & 
greater degree of autonomy. State-owned property and other enter- 
prises were controlled but not owned by the Germans. Of the Croa- 
tian enterprises on which data are available the capital value of pene- 
tration was about $35 million. Those data, too, cover German pene- 
tration before the most important German participation had been 
effected. 

The important German holdings in Croatia were in several big banks 
and, through them, in a considerable number of related industrial and 
mining enterprises. Germany also controlled a sizable part of the 
Croatian insurance business and most of the Croatian foreign trade, 
either through German companies or jointly with Croatian Govern- 
ment enterprises. 

German penetratifm in the Middle East. 

German economic penetration in the Middle East countries has been 
principally in the commercial-trading and espionage fields. Available 
information indicates little, if any, German capital investment or 
holdings in this area. It is believed, however, that German funds 
have been made available to enemy agents in the Middle East and 
might have been obtained by the sale of goods or property of enemy 
nationals domiciled in the area and/or of German sympathizers. 

German funds and holdings are blocked in all Middle East coun- 
tries, except Afghanistan, which still maintains a policy of neutrality. 

Egypt . — There is evidence that shares in the Suez Canal Company 
have changed hands during the war. The Germans held shares 
(number and value unknown) prior to the war, but are reported to 
have acquired “A number of” snares from French holders during the 
occupation of France. In the same connection, it is reported that the 
USSR has purchased some French shares in the Suez Canal Company. 
The .voting structure of the company entitles a holder of 25 shares to 
vote, with 10 votes as the maximum allowed to each shareholder. A 
meeting of the Suez Canal Company’s Supervisory Council is scheduled 
to meet shortly in Paris. 

The Lemnt States (Syria and Lebanon ). — All known enemy assets 
have been sequestered and are administered by the Sequestrator- 
General. Enemy assets which possibly have escaped the Sequestra- 
tor’s control might be in the form of (a) unpaid goods and services im- 
ported from enemy territory prior to British occupation of States, 
(6) remittances from desequestrated French firms in Syria, and 
(c) enemy remittances of new funds to Syria and Lebanon through 
neutral banks, private compensation agreements, and through con- 
traband exportation of goods from Turkey over the border. 
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EXHIBIT 3 


SAMPLE CASES OF CURRENT OR RECENT GERMAN 
ECONOMIC PENETRATION ABROAD 

Case 1. Banking 

A prime weapon of economic penetration is banking anil the Nazis 
were not 9low to realize this. In one neutral country there are two 
large German banks which spearheaded German industry there and 
have most of their clientele among German businessmen. Indeed, 
there is good reason to believe that a large number of the Germans 
in this country owe their prosperity to the staunch support given 
them by these banking institutions. The assets of these two banks 
are some 20 million dollars and German penetration in mining, heavy 
industry, agriculture, commerce, and other financial projects have 
been greatly accelerated by their support. These banks have been 
given the protection of neutral law and have functioned without 
governmental hindrance. In this way the efforts of the United Na- 
tions to seize control of strategic commodities in this neutral country 
were made more difficult. In fact it can be said that these German 
banks were the greatest obstacle to American and Britisli wartime 
preemptive purchasing by financing German operations. 

Case 2. Strategic Imports 

In order to wage total war, the Nazis knew that they must import 
into Germany products such as foodstuffs, iron ore, ferro-alloys, and 
timber. The import and development policies of Germany during 
World War II were, therefore, largely dictated first by the immediate 
necessity of war production and later by the objective of retaining a 
post-war potential abroad. To assure the flow of strategic materials 
to Germany, the Germans created a huge trading and commercial 
organization in one of the neutral countries of Europe. Controlling 
assets of some hundred million dollars, this organization, created and 
controlled by the Nazi State, was able to supply Germany with war- 
essential commodities. By dominating the neutral country’s mining 
industry, strategic minerals were obtained; by setting up large agri- 
cultural purchasing agencies, the Germans were able to have a moro 
varied diet and ward off one of the disasters of the last war; and through 
the control of a number of transportation agencies, expedite the flow 
of these materials to Germany. 

Hardly any sector of the economy of this neutral was untouched by 
the tentacles of this Nazi octopus. At present the Germans are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to liquidate the known holdings of this organiza- 
tion and to secrete the funds received in the hands of neutral 
collaborators. 
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Case 3. Reichsbank 

The German Reichsbank, an important instrument of Nazi eco- 
nomic penetration, has attempted to create a subsidiary bank in 
Western Europe. This new bank, made up of German, French, and 
American interests, was to be used to protect the capital of certain 
important German industrialists. Many millions of dollars are in- 
volved and the Germans hoped that by bringing in United Nations 
capital they would be able to protect their own holdings. 

Case 4. Insurance 

German insurance and reinsurance companies have dominated the 
insurance business in Europe. This was done by forcing British and 
French companies out of the field and by taking over their contracts 
and assets. The net result was to throw European insurance com- 
panies into the hands of the Germans, who with their large capital 
resources were able to expand into other fields. Very often German 
penetration into insurance preceded other forms of penetration. In 
one European country, over ten German insurance companies are 
operating, and each year they obtain millions of dollars in premiums, 
not to speak of the stranglehold they gained over their competitors 

through active support by the Nazi Government. 

$ 

Case 5. Two-Price System 

Recently the Germans hit upon an ingenious scheme by which to 
develop assets in neutral countries. This device calls for a two- 
pricc system in payment for German goods. The neutral purchaser 
pays the lower of the two prices to the German exporter through the 
regular clearing arrangements, but retains in his books a German 
credit for a higher price. The difference between the higher and lower 
prices becomes a German asset abroad. Large sums of fluid capital 
can thus be created outside of Germany and once the need for secrecy 
disappears, they can be readily utilized for the expansion of German 
war-making interests. 

Case 6. Cloaks for German Ownership 

Early in 1945, with the impending defeat of Germany apparent. 
German industrialists and other businessmen in an important neutral 
country turned to the task of hiding millions of dollars of assets from 
the United Nations. The usual technique was to dissolve the Gorman 
company and to reestablish one with neutral directors and partners; 
in each case the neutrals acted as cloaks for the real German owners. 
Whatever transfer of property took place was purely nominal and in 
this way the Germans believe they have an adequate protection against 
sequestration of their property. 

As an example, the largest German transportation firm in this neu- 
tral country attempted to sell all its property, valued at at least 
$500,000, to an agency of the neutral government concerned. The 
money received in payment was to have been secreted by neutral 
friends. 
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Case 7. Hiding German Interests 

After a certain European country declared war on Germany and 
German Interests presumably were taken over, tin- nationals of a 
neutral country attempted to dissipate these assets so that the United 
Nations would lose control of them. Tin- technique was simple but 
direct. A bureau was established in the Consulate of the neutral 
country involved for the protection of German interests, and hero 
these neutral nationals schemed to take over German property for 
some compensation. Once the property was transferred from German 
ownership to neutral or belligerent ownership, it became almost im- 
possible to trace it. Transfers of property could go on in an endless 
succession until such a bewildering maze of property rights was created 
that all hope of ever relieving the Nazis of their ill-gotten loot was 
almost lost. 

Case 8. Chemical Trust 

One of the largest German chemical and pharmaceutical trusts has 
gained almost a monopoly on a very essential war industry in one of 
the countries of Southern Europe. Through the direct control of two 
large chemical companies engaged in the production of chlorine, caustic 
soda, calcium chloride, and other essential chemicals, this German 
organization has been able to stifle competition and learn the trade 
secrets of other companies. 

Pharmaceuticals, so necessary to the w aging of modern w ar, are also 
dominated by this German trust, a subsidiary of which is one of the 
largest factors in the drug industry. Even photographic equipment 
and supplies fall under the control of this German company so that 
hardly any sector of the chemical field is immune from its direct in- 
fluence. Recently, in anticipation of German defeat, this trust has 
made arrangements to manufacture in foreign countries products 
which can no longer be produced in Germany; and this is to he done 
under license, with t ho royalty fees accruing to the ( renmni trust and 
not to he paid until after the Allied occupation of ( lernnun has ended. 

Case 9. German Holding Companies 

The laws of one neutral country protect German capital to such an 
extent that secrecy of ownership is a legal protection. In this country 
the Germans have established a large number of heavily capitalized 
holding companies which, although controlled by Germans, maintain 
neutral nationality. These holding companies dominate many im- 
portant industrial establishments in South America. By an involved 
system of corporate structure in this neutral country, the Germans 
are able to control the policies of chemical, metallurgical, construction, 
and financial establishments in South America and even in the United 
States without evidence of their ownership being apparent. 

Case 10. Electrical Equipment 

Nazi penetration into the foreign electrical equipment field has 
alw r ays been one of the important German economic weapons. 
Through the Siemens group, A. E. G., Bosch, and Osram — largo 
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German manufacturers — the electrical equipment industries in several 
foreign countries, vital adjuncts of all war machines, have been stifled. 
In Latin America these companies have subsidiaries which dominate 
the market and destroy competitors. In other European countries, 
by the use of patent agreements, cartel arrangements, and German- 
owned manufacturing organizations, a similar state of affairs has 
existed. In this way the Germans were able to get a jump on the 
United Nations in the production of war equipment such as heavy 
motors, tanks, jet propulsion planes and electrical signalling devices. 

Case 11. Merchant Marine 

In order to retain the nucleus of a merchant marine, the Germans 
have found it useful to obtain vessels from one European neutral. 
These ships fly neutral flags, and, therefore, are not subject to control 
by the Allied military authorities in Germany. It is well known that a 
merchant marine is a necessary adjunct to a powerful navy and in this 
way the Germans can retain and develop maritime skills, prepare for 
post-occupation expansion of the merchant marine, and actively 
compete with Allied shipping during the occupation period. 

Case 12. Research Abroad 

German ingenuity, realizing that research and development facilities 
were necessary to maintain war potential, turned to one of the Euro- 
pean countries as a field of exploitation. By penetrating the educa- 
tional system of this country, the Nazis were able to maintain a highly 
skilled staff and experiment in the latest industrial techniques. 

The Ministry of Education of this country was offered a most 
elaborate and carefully coordinated scheme for industrial education, 
all of which was to be supplied by the Germans and run under their 
direction. During the latter stages of World War II, when German 
industrial capacity was being taxed to the limit by Allied air raids 
and other devastation of war, it is almost incredible that so much 
material could be spared, until one realizes that this is a long-range 
plan to perpetuate German industrial techniques and part of a plot 
to prepare for another war. 

Case 13. Technicians Outside Germany 

The Germans alwavs prided themselves on their ability to main- 
tain their export trade, hut there was sinister purpose behind this. 
Some European countries were large importers of heavy machinery — 
the very life of their industry depended on receiving replacements 
and spare parts — but the United Nations were unable to supply 
any more than the most limited quantities. The Germans stepped 
in. Through Nazi industrial engineering representatives and com- 
mercial intelligence agents, large contracts were arranged between 
German suppliers and foreign importers; German technicians super- 
vised the installation of the machinery and very often remained as 
technical advisors to the user. In this way the Nazis were able to 
export large numbers of highly skilled technicians who would not be 
under the control of the Allied military authorities in Germany. 
These men arc today retaining and expanding their skills, they are 
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experimenting with and planning new methods of technological 
warfare, and they are the possessore of intimate knowledge of the 
German and European industrial set-up. To permit these technicians 
to remain beyond Allied controls is to threaten the security of Allied 
peace plans. 

Case 14. Germans Abroad 

In one Latin- American country the Germans have purchased largo 
quantities of excellent farm land. Large numbers of German farmers 
were brought in to develop the resources of this project. Although 
this Latin-American country has declared war on the Axis, these 
Germans remain a solidly entrenched pro-Nazi group. They are all 
concentrated in one small area, they maintain their own schools 
where classes are conducted in German, and are believed to have 
received direct assistance from the German Government. These 
Germans are prosperous, their holdings being valued at millions of 
dollars. They are loyal to the Nazi State and their community is 
an excellent possible refuge for Germans who wish to be out of Ger- 
many during the occupation period. 

Case 15. Propaganda 

Hand in hand with economic penetration goes political propaganda. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the publishing industry. In 
one neutral country the printer for the German Embassy is also one 
of the leading German propaganda agents. This printer has a largo 
capital and is actively engaged in printing and distributing German 
propaganda slogans, pamphlets extolling the Reich, and pictures to 
fee displayed by German businessmen. In another neutral country, 
one German pnnter made up little German paper airplanes containing 
propaganda slogans; this was before the eclipse of the Luftwaffe. 
Many German businessmen in neutral countries have made their 
offices and business premises veritable show places for German 
propaganda. Walls are lined with pictures of Hitler, German gen- 
erals and industrialists, and pictures glorifying Germany. In this 
way neutral customers were brought within the range of German 
ideas. Often German businessmen would refuse to trade with per- 
sons of pro- Allied leanings and so became merely an extension of 
German economic warfare. 
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EXHIBIT 4 


A COLLECTION OF INTERVIEWS HELD IN THE UNITED 

STATES BY U. S. GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS WITH GERMAN 

INDUSTRIALISTS, SCIENTISTS, ATTORNEYS, JOURNALISTS, 

AND FORMER GERMAN GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 

Case 1. Interviews Held on July 5, 7, 31, 1944 

A former executive of a prominent steel concern in Western Germany 
stated that “secret post-war rearmament was a plan of the German 
General Staff long before the Armistice of November 11, 1918.” 
This became apparent to him early in 1918 when he learned that “as 
a result of instructions issued by General von Ludendorf, the German 
Army had orders not to entrust its secret plans for rearmament to 
Jewish officers for fear of the latters’ rather international outlook.” 

Case 2. Interview Held on July 11, 1944 

A former German industrialist stated that the chief liaison man dur- 
ing the 1920’s between the General Staff of the German Army and 
the major industrialists was Colonel Loeb. Until 1927, Colonel Loeb 
operated from a camouflaged office; from 1927 on, he had his office, 
in the German War Ministry, and openly was referred to as the chief 
of Germany’s rearmament. 

Case 3. Interview Held on July 28, 1944 

A former executive of several German firms has testified to the fact 
that the organization known as the Reichsverband der Deutschen 
Industrie (Government Association for German Industrv), formed in 
the middle twenties, under the leadership of Director Zangen of the 
Mannesmann Roehrenwerke, included industrialists and leading 
Army officers and was subdivided into various groups dealing with 
chemical concerns, steel plants, manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, etc. The informant further stated that it w r as the function of 
this organization “to coordinate the plans of the Army and of German 
industry for (1) rearmament, (2) war, (3) post-war activities in either 
victory or defeat.” This organization is said to have been taken over 
in toto by the Nazis when they came into power. 

Case 4. Interviews Held on July 14, and 15, 1944 

One informant reported that a retired Navy captain was given the 
job in the early 1920’s of maintaining up-to-date files of all factories 
that were potentially capable of producing Navy materials “against 
the day of attack.” 
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Case 5. Interviews Held on July 14 and 15, 1944 

A former German Government official stated that shipyards which 
had been active up to the end of W orld War I in construction of Navy 
vessels were converted in the 1920’s to the construction of large 
luxury liners such as the Europa and Bremen , thereby, maintaining the 
shipyard equipment at a thoroughly up-to-date level. 

Case 6. Interview Held on July 10, 1944 

A German aeronautical engineer, previously connected with leading 
German firms, stated: 

Shortly after World War I, the Reichsverband der Deutschen Luftfahrt In- 
dubtrie was founded. Allegedly it was the trade association and central research 
organization of the German aircraft industry founded by the manufacturing 
firms for purely scientific and commercial pur|H>ses. Actually it carried on the 
functions of an VAir Ministry” and, by persons in the know, always was referred 
to as such. Government influence was very strong and for some strange reason 
Admiral I*ass of the German Navy was reelected every year as president. 

The Reichsverband dcr Deutschen Luftfahrt Industrie operated, from 1025 on, 
three research centers called Lrprobuncsstellen. They were located at Rcchlin 
and Staaken, near Berlin, and in Travemunde. The latter station was used 
primarily for the testing of seaplanes; in Rcchlin mainly instrument and parachute 
work was carried out, while Staaken was the center for ex|>eriinenta with large 
land planes. Liaison officers were stationed in the German War and Navy 
Ministries coordinating the work of the Reichsverband der Deutschen Luftfahrt 
Industrie. 

Case 7. Interview Held on July 20, 1944 

A German aeronautical engineer reported that the Adlershof plant, 
which had been the German army testing ground for planes during 
World War I, was turned over at the end of the war to a private 
concern to carry on experiments in connection with commercial flying. 
Actually it perpetuated its former functions, under the leadership of 
civilian-clothed Army officers. 

Case 8. Interviews Held on July 14 and 15, 1944 

A former German Government official gave the following informa- 
tion: There were developed in the 1920’s three large commercial 
pilot schools with headquarters in Braunschweig. These schools 
were financed by a syndicate headed by the Deutsche Bank which 
was also the foremost financier of two commercial air lines. A Govern- 
ment official, formerly an air captain, was the liaison between the 
commercial air lines and the leading aircraft manufacturers on the 
one hand and the Minister of Communications on the other. Many 
research activities carried on in the interest of commercial aviation 
were financed by the Reichsbudgct. Beside the pilot schools and 
commercial aviation interests, in 1925, glider schools sprouted up 
under the impetus of young students who had heard of such organiza- 
tions abroad. These young students were encouraged in this by 
competitions for prizes and by drumming up the idea of Trans- 
Eurasian glider trains. 

In 1930 and 1931 annual meetings were held by the Ministry of 
Communications and Transportation with Army and Navy liaison 
men on air-force matters. The principal discussion in these meetings 
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related to the developments of foreign air forces, both military and 
commercial, and what could be done in Germany along similar lines. 
The following suggestions were discussed at these meetings: 

1. The ob taming and development of better aircraft engines. 

In this connection, it was suggested that Diesel research by 
Junkers be subsidized; 

2. The training of pursuit pilots; 

3. An increase in the number of German pilots flying for foreign 

commercial air lines, in order to gain experience in long- 
range flying and to promote the sale of German aeronautical 
equipment abroad. 

Case 9. Interview Held on July 10, 1944 

A former German industrialist described one means which service 
ministries of the Government used to increase their revenues. The 
War Ministry created an institution which consisted of 32 commercial 
enterprises including producers of moving pictures, owners of moving 
picture theaters, a shipping company, a dredging company, a wool 
importing firm, and a bacon importing firm, under the supervision of 
Lieutenant Captain Lohmann, and which was jokingly referred to as 
the Lohmann Trust. 

Case 10. Interview Held on July 10, 1944 

A former German economic and political journalist, editor, and pub- 
lisher advanced the following reasons for the failure of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission in its effort to disarm Germany after World War I: 

1. Opposition to the Commission by the united will of the German 

population; 

2. Lack of adequate and competent staffing to exert real control 

or supervision; 

3. Lack of executive power to enforce its orders. 

This informant reported the following: 

One of the principal German manufacturers of munitions during 
World War I took up the production of agricultural machinery after 
the war. In spite of satisfactory business conditions, it failed to show 
a profit. In 1921 one of the members of the board of directors of the 
firm conducted an investigation and discovered that the losses were 
caused by one plant in the firm. He was unable to discover what this 
plant was manufacturing and why there were losses, and requested 
the board of directors to instigate a thorough investigation. More 
powerful members of the board united to oppose this suggestion. In 
1922 the superintendent- of the firm’s warehouse informed the Allied 
Control Commission of a secret arms cache in the firm. The Control 
Commission located and seized the weapons. Shortly after, the in- 
formant was indicted by the German Government for treason, and, 
based on a testimony conducted privately between the State’s witness 
and the judges, the defendant was condemned to a long prison term on 
the grounds of having aided the Allies in enforcing the disarmament 
of Germany. The German Government itself aided substantially in 
sabotaging the work of the Allied Control Commission. For example, 
it forbade junior army officers or junior executives and minor em- 
ployees from giving any information to the Allied Control Commission. 
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Only the senior officers and the actual heads of firms were allowed to 
negotiate with the Commission. In this way it was possible to with- 
hold vital information from the Control Commission, particularly 
since the heads of firms and senior officers themselves were eager to 
encourage resistance to the disarmament program. 

Since the Control Commission lacked executive power, the Govern- 
ment established a special liaison agency to aid the Commission. The 
liaison officers of this agency contributed to the sabotage of the dis- 
armament program by striking frequently for as long as two or three 
months, on the grounds of having been offended by an Allied control 
officer. During such strikes imported machinery and stocks were re- 
moved to safer locations. If the liaison officer was unable to convince 
the Allied control officer that machinery could be used for peaceful 
purposes, machinery was then shipped out of that place all around in 
Germany. The Allied Control Commission invariably lost track of 
it and then it would be unobtrusively installed at a different location. 

Case 11. Interview Held on June 29, 1944 

A former resident of Nicaragua stated that in 1923 and 1924 the 
Germans sent missions to Nicaragua for the purpose of finding markets 
for German goods. They would offer German merchandise desired 
by Nicaragua at a lower price than any other country. They would 
then offer to buy native products at a higher price than any other 
country offered. For instance, coffee would be sold to Germany 
against the credit. of blocked marks held in German banks, and the 
German merchandise would then be paid for out of these accounts held 
in Germany. This same procedure was repeatedly followed in other 
countries throughout the world. When the balance in the German 
banks became so great that it was not possible to reduce it by taking 
German merchandise, the Germans would invite the foreign depositors 
to make a trip to Germany to spend the money, which they frequently 
did. 

Negotiations of this sort were carried even further to the advantage 
of Germany. Another country would offer to pay, for example, li 
per lb. for Nicaraguan coffee and the Germans would outbid them and 
offer 8ff per lb. After they had purchased the coffee, they would sell 
it to another country at per lb. Tliis they were able to do because 
the coffee actually cost them merely the price of printing the paper 
marks. 

Case 12. Interview Held on July 13, 1944 

A former attorney and member of the board of several industrial 
firms related that in the 1920’s several foreign holding companies 
were formed for German patents. In certain instances German 
technicians, often the inventors of such patents, and formerly con- 
nected with important German industrial concerns, bonded together 
to utilize such patents abroad. Benefits from such arrangements 
subsequently accrued to Germany. 

Case 13. Interviews Held on July 14 and 15, 1944 

A former German Government official reported that in the middle 
1920 , s the Germans were helped by Spain in the development and 
construction of torpedoes, though this was on a very small scale and 
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limited for the most part to research work. Products manufactured 
by such means in Spain were shown on the books to have been sold 
to Argentina, but in actuality, were never delivered. 

Case 14. Interview Held on July 14, 1944 

A former executive of German industrial firms stated that Ger- 
many’s rearmament during the first years after World War I was 
devoted largely to research work in laboratories and drafting rooms. 
For example, experiments with poison gases were being carried out 
during that period in the Schenng laboratories in Berlin-Wedding. 

Case 15. Interviews Held on July 5, 7, 31, 1944 

A former executive of a prominent steel concern in Western 
Germany revealed that “small factories in out of-the-way places, 
while ostensibly manufacturing inoffensive articles, in reality made 
forbidden armaments.” For example, a railroad coupling manu- 
facturing firm of Bavaria in the early 1920’s was making shell casings 
for the Reichswehr on orders from its controlling companies. 

Case 16. Interview Held on July 18, 1944 

An executive of a steel construction firm in western Germany stated 
that his firm processed heavy armor plates prior to their installation 
in fortifications. This work was not interrupted at all after Ger- 
many’s defeat of 1918. Heavy armor plates, provided by two of the 
largest German' producers, continued to be received at the plant. 
There the plates were processed (bent and cut into the proper shapes) 
and shipped in accordance with orders received from the German 
Government to contracting firms in Western Germany. This armor 
plate processing was carried out only in one building of the plant to 
which persons not directly connected with this work had no access. 

Case 17. Interview Held on July 28, 1944 

A scientist and former owner of several factories in Germany and 
elsewhere tluoughout Europe stated that, late in 1922 or early in 1923 
complaints started to reach him that the labor turn-over in a certain 
German plant, located in Harz region, was such that is hampered 
operations. Investigations showed that all young strong men of the 
region were being liircd by a mysterious contractor for excavation 
work carried out in a mountain in that vicinity. The location of this 

E roject was fenced in and outsiders were not permitted to enter. 

arge quantities of soil were carted away from this project and waters 
of the nearby region were extremely muddy indicating that soil was 
disposed of by dumping it into the river. Later in the summer of 
1923, further investigation showed that this construction project was 
still fenced in. Soil was not carted away indicating completion of 
the work, but the only visible structure was a small stack belching 
large quantities of smoke, an obvious sign that something was being 
manufactured there. Frequent talks with the inhabitants of the 
village always brought the same reply: “The mysterious factory 
produces wooden tubes, and nobodv knows who the owner of the 
plant is”. Outsiders were never able to see any of the production 
there. 
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Case 18. Interview Held on July 20, 1944 

A German aeronautical engineer stated that the Government of the 
Weimar Republic, which, like most Germans, looked upon secret re- 
armament as a patriotic duty, frequently charged ordinary War Min- 
istry expenses to other branches of the Government. For example, 
the Deutsche Versuchsanstalt fur Luftfahrt (the German Institute for 
Aeronautical Experiments), which was able to encourage the growth 
of numerous glider clubs all over Germany for the purpose of training 
military pilots, was organized and sponsored by tne Ministry oi 
Commerce. 
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EXHIBIT 6 

UNOFFICIAL GOVERNMENT 1 


Nothing has been the subject of more misinterpretation than the 
system of power in Germany. The Nazi Party took over the govern- 
ment with the aid of the leading industrialists of the country and a 
good part of the officers’ corps. Much as the Nazi politicians would 
have liked to rule the country alone, until the last days of their des- 
perate stand, they had to share power with the forces that had put 
them in control of the governmental machinery. Without their aid 
and support they would have been helpless. The best the Nazi poli- 
ticians could do was gradually to build up their own army and police 
and spy system against the day when the industrialists and the old- 
line officers would no longer find them useful and would seek to oust 
them. 

The outlines of the true situation have been obscured by propa- 
ganda and struggles within the oligarchy; but a careful study of the 
German laws, decrees, and orders of the last fifteen years make the 
facts crystal clear. 

The first impression resulting from such a study is of terrific con- 
fusion of centers of authority, with much overlapping in fields of juris- 
diction. The second impression is of inexplicable gaps in the struc- 
ture of economic control at the most important points. For example, 
orders and decrees arc numerous on textile production and the dis- 
tribution of textile fibers. On the other hand, there are almost none 
for the many branches of the chemicals industry. Such as may be 
are mainly concerned with the distribution of common chemicals to 
minor industrial users, and similar unimportant business. Again, 
there is nearly a complete blank in the laws on iron and steel produc- 
tion but a multitude to govern the manufacture of iron wares of the 
kinds that were in general made by relatively small firms. 

A further fact becomes apparent in connection with the network of 
industrial and trade organizations (Gruppen) into which both rank 
and file were herded. In the branches of industry dominated by 
combines and controlled through well-established cartels, the Gruppen 
and similar bodies were of a perfunctory character, maintained to 
lend color to the fiction that all businesses were controlled by the 
state and subject to the same basic laws. In the branches of industry 
where combines were few and the producers small and numerous, the 
trade organizations served as control instruments operated by the 
bureaucracy. Decrees and orders placed onerous responsibilities on 
the members but gave them very little independent power. Since 
even the Nazis had to keep the lesser businessmen as a w'hole from 
becoming restless, official propaganda played up the importance of 
such organizations and flattered their leaders by imputing greater 
power to them than they actually possessed. German newspaper 

* Chart, Appraisal of the EITective System of Oennan Economic Control, flier! with the committee. 
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propaganda on this subject has been accepted at face value by some 
writers who have not studied the laws. 

Until the war came into the open the German economy was super- 
vised through national ministries that had been set up under the 
republic. As government was centralized, these were expanded and 
reorganized to take over functions formerly performed by govern- 
ments of the various states. In the first years of the war the N ational 
Ministry of Economic Affairs' had responsibility for war production 
except in certain special military fields. Later a Ministry of Arma- 
ment and Munitions was set up to expedite production of war sup- 
plies. It was soon clear, however, that the division of authority be- 
tween the two ministries was unrealistic in total war and that the 
unwieldy network of trade and other semiofficial organizations was 
adding to the confusion. Production was further handicapped by the 
interference of political “economic advisers.” 

Attempts to rationalize the administrative and control structure 
snagged on the question of lessening the real or apparent authority of 
party faithfuls, such as Dr. Funk, and of businessmen at the head of 
this and that office, agency, or organization. After the invasion of 
North Africa and the defeat at Stalingrad such considerations had to 
be dropped, though gradually. By the beginning of 1944 much of 
the authority over tne whole economy had been shifted to a reor- 
ganized war economies agency — the National Ministry of Armament 
and War Production. The Ministry of Economic Affairs eventually 
had little to do except in the fields of foreign trade and of distribution 
of goods to civilians. All bureaus of this ministry that had been con- 
cerned with production and with the distribution of materials to in- 
dustry were transferred to the jurisdiction of the Minister of Arma- 
ment and War Production, Dr. Albert Speer. In fields where Speer’s 
authority overrode that of other ministers, he issued his orders not as 
a minister but a9 a ranking member of the Board of the Four Year 
Plan charged with the tasks of production for war. In this position 
his titular chief was the Keichmarshal Hermann Goring. But since 
1942 the later’s authority over economic affairs had been slight, though 
he remained technically the deputy for the Fuhrer in this field. 

The chart attached hereto snows the broad outlines of the bureau- 
cratic structure as finally evolved for control of the economy, and 
also the unofficial though legal system through which the bureau- 
cratic structure itself was controlled by an oligarchy consisting of the 
chief stockholders of the great combines, the political hierarchy, and 
the military High Command. 

With a few exceptions, each block on the chart represents a govern- 
mental agency. The blocks have been grouped in a manner designed 
to indicate the lines and levels of authority. The ministries have 
been handled in accordance with the peculiarities of the German 
system — i. e., except in the Speer agency, the ministry is merely the 
equivalent of the Office of the Secretary in an American executive 
department, its bureaus and field offices, though less independent than 
those of an American department, are outside the ministry itself. 
Thus the National Offices (Reichsstellen), though they are bureaus of 
the Ministries of Economic Affairs and Agriculture, are charted as 
independent though subordinate agencies. 

As will be noted, the Speer Ministry does not have the usual section 
consisting of superexperts for each field under the jurisdiction of the 
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minister, and the Speer operational bureaus are within the ministry 
itself. 

The lines outside the blocks show the channels of authority. Thus 
the major stockholders of the great combines, whose de facto authority 
in the government was equal to that of the military and political 
High Commands, utilized the official bureaucratic structure, whose 
legal head was Hitler, for the control of the smaller sectors of industry 
and for the coordination of the war effort, which they helped to plan. 
At the same time these men utilized the positions of their corporations 
as dominant members of the cartels to run the economy in its most 
critical sectors. There they would brook no governmental inter- 
ference. Agents of the Speer ministry were stationed near their 
centers of production to facilitate the delivery of fuel and materials 
and to aid them in any other way they desired. A telephone call was 
sufficient to obtain what was needed. 

In some cases combine officials accepted authority as government 
officials. For example, Dr. Hermann Schmitz, the head of I. G. 
Farben, held the position of National Deputy for Chemicals. The 
chairman of the coordinating organization of the coal cartels was 
likewise a National Deputy, though the industry continued to be run 
from the offices of the Ruhr coal syndicate. As National Deputy in 
charge of the National Coal Office, the chairman of the National Coal 
Association had authority to handle the allocation of coal to the sectors 
of the economy not represented in the coal cartels. As a cartel mem- 
ber his combine determined the quantities of coal to be sent to its own 
plants and those of its subsidiaries and affiliates. 

Since the heads of the combines are also directors of the banks and 
credit institutions, they had further control of the economy through 
these institutions. The main official channels through which this 
power was exercised are also shown on the chart. 

Apologists for the position of German business in relation to the 
Government have pointed out that business and finance have influence 
with government in nearly all parts of the world. This argument, 
however, ignores the legal position German big business has attained 
as the ruler of all lesser business and the manner in which this position 
has been used to concentrate the power in a few great combines, 
which are in turn coalescing to form a single supercombine. The 
number of seemingly independent corporations somewhat obscures 
this fact; but a study of the Handbook of German Stock Companies, 
which frequently lists major stockholders and in some cases the cartel 
quotas of the combines makes the situation quite clear. Concentra- 
tion was greatly accelerated after the Nazis were placed in control of 
the Government and was especially stimulated by the war. The 
predominant combines grew more powerful as they w r ere rewarded 
with war loot; various wartime measures, such as the pooling of tech- 
nical and management services, in every case promoted their positions. 

The two largest and most powerful combines were I. G. Farben and 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke. While the Nazi politicians attempted to set 
up a combine that was to be their private preserve and eventually to 
absorb the others, their combine, which included publicly owned 
companies and those confiscated from persons who were dispossessed 
on racial and national grounds, eventually came under control of the 
older groups. The war has greatly enhanced the dominant positions 
of Farben and Vereinigte Stahlwerke in many fields, and has also drawn 
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them increasingly together. The position they had reached before 
the war can be seen by the proportion of their output in the Reich 
total. These figures, which are approximate, have been arrived at 
in part from published figures on production and cartel sales quotas. 
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and their lines of control within Germany. But the combine tentacles 
reach far beyond that country. Through the international cartels, 

E aten t, production, and sales agreements, and similar devices pro- 
ferated after the last war, the rulers of Germany rapidly gained con- 
trol of critical sectors of industry beyond their borders. Offering 
cooperation of an apparently innocent kind, they were soon entrenched 
and they used their position to weaken future military opponents and 
to undermine their governments. Foreign corporations have been 
much too sure that they could take what was useful from the Germans 
but avoid domination by them. 

Military defeat has not substantially weakened the German posi- 
tion, for (luring their occupation of most other European countries the 
Germans were able to gain adherents for the Fascist system in power- 
ful circles. Their arrangements with corporations in the United 
Nations have been suspended, but they are seeking and will continue 
to seek to revive and extend them. 
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EXHIBIT 7 


SELECTED PORTIONS OF AN INTERIM REPORT ON STUDY 
PROJECTS RELATING TO GERMAN ECONOMIC AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISARMAMENT 


January 10, 1945. 

Memorandum: 

To: Mr. Leo T. Crowley, Administrator. 

From: Henry H. Fowler, Acting Director, German and Austrian 

Branch. 

Subject: Interim Report on Study Project Relating to German 
Economic and Industrial Disarmament. 

I am attaching herewith a report on this subject to outline the ap- 
proach and progress of FEA in the conduct of the study project which 
was the subject of an executive direction by the President to you in 
his letter of September 29, 1944. 

I. Background or Study Project for German Economic and 

Industrial Disarmament 

1. The study project envisaged by the President’s letter of Sep- 
tember 29 is based upon one primary assumption. The assumption 
is that it will be a major objective of the United States after surrender 
to assure the'undertaking by the Allies of measures designed to limit, 
the power and capacity of Germany to make war in the future. 

2. This objective may be achieved by various means. A wise 
occupation policy, including affirmative economic and industrial con- 
trols, is a first step. Suitable terms that condition the return of 
sovereignty to a government selected by the German people is a 
second measure. Appropriate international arrangements providing 
specific machinery for maintaining security from German aggression 
are likely to be necessary to attain this objective. All of these require 
preparation and negotiations on the general policy and specific pro- 
gram level. 

3. There is substantial current discussion and consideration here 
and abroad of economic and industrial disarmament devices. It is 
thought that they might be utilized as a buffer against the redevelop- 
ment of an effective German war-making power, if backed up by an 
international security organization of the typo contemplated at 
Dumbarton Oaks. It is the opinion of many persons, both lay ami 
expert, that peace from new German aggression cannot be maintained 
without these economic and industrial disarmament measures. In 
any event, it is clear that such measures are an important aid in main- 
taining the peace for the maximum period of time, with a minimum 
of bloodshed, with a proportionately small military police force, and 
with a greatly reduced risk of grave threat and damage from some 
explosion of German war power uninhibited by mighty forces poten- 
tially arrayed against her. 
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4. This interest in the possibilities of conditioning to peace the 
economic and industrial pattern in Germany after surrender is based 
on realistic considerations. It is derived primarily from a recognition 
of the direct relationship of certain types of industrial potentials and 
economic weapons to a national war-making power. It is prompted 
also by the feeling of many that the plan and practice of a completely 
uncontrolled or self-sufficient German industrial economy, coupled 
with the temperament of its people, constitutes a constant menace to 
the peace of Europe and the world. 

5. This concern with the appropriate treatment of German indus- 
trial war potential is to be distinguished from any desire for a “ soft” 
or "hard" peace; it is held by the advocates of both types of peace. 
Nor is it derived from feelings of vengeance. Indeed, it has its 
origin in an unemotional and scientific pomt of view. It is responsive 
to a simple common sense purpose. A first protection against law- 
lessness is to disarm the lawless persons. A second and equally 
essential protection is to prevent those who are lawless from reacquir- 
ing the power and capacity to forage any new weapons with which 
they can again menace society. 

6. Indeed, it may bo that the development of a scientific inter- 
nationally administered system of economic and industrial disarma- 
ment is the only -acceptable alternative to a thoroughgoing political, 
cultural or industrial dismemberment of Germany. Excesses in 
other fields may follow victory unless some formula for providing 
protection against German aggression is devised. History has not 
yet provided a check against a congenitally aggressive industrial 
power. A new method must be developed. 

7. The study project now under way in the Foreign Economic 
Administration under the guidance of the State Department in response 
to the President’s letter is not in duplication of, or competitive with, 
certain other answers to the question, “What shall we do about Ger- 
many?’’ For example, it must be distinguished from the orthodox 
and strictly military problem of regulating Germany's armed forces 
or initially confiscating her finished munitions and aircraft. Nor is 
it a substitute for or to be considered in lieu of the punishment of 
German war criminals. It should not preclude the utilization of 
certain political or educational measures designed to change the 
political disposition or will of Germany to make war. It is premised 
upon a period of full and complete occupation and the development of 
some international security organization of the type projected at 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

8. Tho development of long-term economic and industrial disarma- 
ment measures is a relativelv novel and unexplored field. It inevi- 
tably leads into very complicated and technical considerations for 
which all of the powers arc lacking to some extent in an organized 
corps of trained experts. Changing technology, the passage of time, 
the danger of disagreement of tho allies on specific measures to be 
used, and the cooling-off of world opinion are some of the hazards to 
be overcome. 

9. To master this new technique is likely to be a continuously 
challenging problem, changing somewhat with advancing technology 
and forms of industrial and economic activity. As a nation we have 
watched with increasing interest and concern the emergence of full- 
fledged economic warfare, the competition of varying types of industrial 
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mobilization, and the rise of new and fearful technologies. To perfect 
and mass produce deadly weapons, such as a more powerful explosive, 
a faster plane, a robot bomb, an atom-smashing device, or a better 
tank, may condition a victory or defeat. The ability to do so may 
prompt an aggression as much as the ability to assemble and train an 
army. The perfection of processes for the manufacture of synthetic 
oil and rubber in Germany in 1926 and the unfettered trend of her 
heavy industry toward over-expansive development in the nineteen 
twenties and thirties were sure Harbingers of war. 

10. A league that offered only protection against an actual German 
aggression once begun and backed up by huge industrial war potential 
became outmoded. It was an idealistic symbol rather than a prac- 
tical force. Some were influenced by a resurgent German power 
to attempt to play it off against targets other than themselves rather 
than resist it. 

11. The most lasting form of economic and industrial disarmament 
of Germany would be one with a minimum of damage to the economic 
fabric of Europe and with a maximum of administrative feasibility. 
The search for and reshaping of measures meeting th<*se criteria, yet 
achieving the desired paralysis of an industrial war potential, requires 
careful study and trained judgment. 

12. Other interests conflicting with long-term security may inter- 
vene and be skillfully played upon by the German economic and 
industrial spokesmen. Such interests as reparation, trade, and 
relief and rehabilitation needs may cut across the interest of long- 
term security and must be appropriately reconciled. This is particu- 
larly important to the U. S. to whom long-term security is the basic 
stake. But, policies, procedures, and arrangements insuring appro- 
priate measures of German economic and industrial disarmament, 
which represent a lasting but flexible agreement of the nations vitally 
concerned, require difficult and complicated negotiations. 

13. It is highly desirable that the culmination of these international 
negotiations should result in conclusions that are simple, direct and 
and understandable for the common people of the world. If these 
conclusions could be summarized on a single sheet of paper and 
become the household property of all people, a base for a powerful 
and vigilant public opinion might be created. 

14. How'ever, behind simply stated conclusions there must be a 
detailed specification of what is intended. Recent events have 
proved again how desirable it is to have agreement not only to the 
general conclusions but on a bill of particulars as to what is intended. 
General conclusions must be translated into operative orders, decrees, 
or instruments of understanding if they are to be lasting and enforce- 
able. These in turn must be subject to change to meet new condi- 
tions if they are to be flexible and administrable. This is the only 
method of avoiding a break-down in a system of economic and indus- 
trial disarmament over differences as to whether or not a particular 
German action or failure to act should be treated as a breach of the 
international security regulations. 

15. These plans and programs for German economic and industrial 
disarmament, it should be emphasized, do not pertain solely to occu- 
pation policies and procedures. They should bo designed to outlast 
the period of actual military occupations. They should be designed 
to continue on an indefinite basis until the nations of the world feel 
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that the pacification of the German mind and people is so assured 
that special protective devices need no longer be maintained. 

16. In the light of this background, it would seem that the study 
project contemplated by the President’s letter should result in the 
following: 

(a) A speedily organized consideration by experts, drawn from 
various backgrounds, of the more important subjects which can 
be singled out in this field for intense scrutiny. 

(b) The creation of a series of adequately prepared written 
analyses of the various subjects selected for detailed examination. 
These reports should include a description of the German indus- 
tries or economic problems under consideration. They should 
note the various detailed auestions that should be raised and 
answered in connection with any international consideration to 
undertake or not to undertake an economic disarmament pro- 

S am. The pros and cons on these questions should be included. 

ecommendations, however tentative, should be specifically and 
definitively stated, with appropriate reservations as to their force 
as accepted policy. 

(c) Through these written reports on the organized study, 
U. S. policy officials should be able to develop the boundaries of 
the U. S. position in conference with the representatives of other 
powers and ultimately determine, what practical and feasible 
stand the U. S. can take. 

17. A byproduct of this study project should be the creation of a 
reservoir both of trained minds and carefully assembled factual and 
technical data dealing with this subject. This pool would be available 
when technical conferences are necessary or if revisions of points of 
view or conclusions are required because of conflict with points of view 
held elsewhere. Members of this pool might be available for utiliza- 
tion in any established mechanism that later is charged with respon- 
sibility for seeing to it that these economic and industrial measures are 
enforced or adapted to meet a changing situation. 

18. The Foreign Economic Administration, under the guidance of 
the Department of State, is undertaking to execute the request in the 
President’s letter of September 29, with this background in mind. 
It hopes to realize the benefits and potentialities inherent in such 
a study project by utilizing methods and procedures designed 
accordingly. 


V. Some Subjects for Specific Study and Report 

1. As indicated above, specific subjects for studies and reports, in- 
itially undertaken, have been carefully selected. The selection has 
been designed to develop, on a case basis, the basic policy assumptions 
described. But it is not unlikely that the broad coverage plus inten- 
sive examination will give rise to additional policy approaches or 
modifications. Certainly, the topics presently selected do not ex- 
haust the subject matter. Consequently, it is anticipated that new 
subjects for the study project will be formulated from time to time. 

2. There is no stereotyped formula for the prosecution of these 
studies and the writing of reports. Behind each subject there are 
many detailed questions which must be raised and answered. In the 
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description that follows only a few illustrative ones will be mentioned 
in connection with each subject to indicate some of the directions the 
work might take. These questions also illustrate the type of con- 
sideration that must accompany every positive decision of the Allies 
in this field. Some of these studies and reports undoubtedly will 
traverse or duplicate ground covered by others. That, to a certain 
extent, is unavoidable and, indeed, may be desirable. 

3. The President’s letter referred to the fact that these studies must 
be “accelerated.” Therefore, the objective is to complete by April 1, 
tentative or preliminary reports on many of the most important sub- 
jects. These tentative or preliminary reports can be revised from 
time to time as new information or points of view emerge. 

4. Each report will contain — 

(a) a general factual description of the industry or economic 
question being considered as it relates to Germany’s war-making 
power; 

(b) various alternative methods of limiting this aspect of 
Germany’s war-making power; 

(c) an appraisal of the consequences and feasibility of various 
courses of action considered; 

( d ) specific conclusions and recommendations; 

(«) in some cases illustrative executory instruments will be 
included to indicate in specific terms the concrete nature of the 
proposed recommendations. 

5. The following are the subjects initially selected for these studies 
and reports with brief illustrative comment concerning the nature of 
some of the topics to be considered: 

PROJECT 1. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 

INVOLVED IN THE PRODUCTION OF ARMAMENT, MUNITIONS, AND 

IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 

This study and report would be prosecuted on tin* working assump- 
tion that it is a U. o. objective to limit the availability of munitions, 
armament, and implements of war to Germany in tin* indefinite future. 

The study would involve the many detailed tec hnical and procedural 
questions which lay behind the generalization just recited. It should 
result in a detailed program for accomplishing the desired result. 
This program should be specific enough, when agreed to by the various 
powers, to be executed and enforced without any substantial difference 
of opinion concerning what had been agreed to or what would be a 
violation of the general policy. 

Such a study and report should answer many questions concerning 
the items included ana the various types of technological and legal 
controls which should be applied. 

For example, what military end products are to be included within 
the definition of the' terms “munitions, armament, and implements of 
war” for the purpose of applying this policy? Many thousands of 
types of items are procured by a modern army, navy, or air force. 
Wnich of these are to be included — only those which have exclusive 
military use — or are certain so-called dual use items (used by civilians 
and military personnel alike) of such military importance that they 
should be included? What about trucks weighing above 2 tons, to 
cite just one example out of hundreds? 
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The appropriate restriction must be devised for each item selected 
as within the purview of the policy. These restrictions may include 
prohibition of processing, limitation on quantities of dual-use items 
to prevent excessive stock piling for military use, limitations on speci- 
fications or types, removal of certain facilities, prohibition of new con- 
struction of certain types of facilities, restriction on excess productive 
capacity beyond civilian needs in certain fields, regulation of imports 
of certain military end products, etc. 

The choice of the appropriate restrictions for each selected military 
end product leads to further questions. 

For example, in what terms shall manufacture be prohibited? 
Shall the prohibition be limited to the act of final assembly or include 
the processing of certain specialized and necessary components? If 
the latter, what components? How are the facilities which are to be 
removed because of their proximate relationship to the manufacture 
of selected military end products to be selected or designated? Is 
the test to be a historical one, namely, that, according to the records 
of primary and subcontractors of the German Government, they 
were devoted to some specified phase of processing? Or shall such 
removal be confined only to those certain specialized facilities which 
cannot be readily converted to useful peacetime manufacture? Or 
shall removal include both the historically used category and those 
readily adapted to that use? In what terms shall future construction 
of facilities related importantly and substantially to the production of 
the specified military end products be prohibited or controlled? 

These illustrative questions suggest the complicated and technical 
issues which must be answered in converting the policy assumption 
into readily enforceable terms and appraising their consequences. 

Incidentally, this study and report must be distinguished from one 
which presumably is already being carried forward by the military 
forces as normal military disarmament routine. That study concerns 
the confiscation of finished military end products, as distinct from the 
one projected here which is devoted to their further manufacture. 

As indicated later (see VI), it is felt that the best method of carrying 
on this study is for the FEA to secure an undertaking, on specific 
terms of reference, from the appropriate officials in the War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department to prosecute it in their respective spheres 
with the quantity of expert and teclmical personnel available to them. 
FEA would assign one or two liaison personnel to coordinate the 
prosecution of this study with related ones and minimize the dupli- 
cation inherent in the policy premise. 

PROJECT 2. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN AIR- 
CRAFT INDUSTRY 

This study and report would be prosecuted on the working assump- 
tion that it was a U. S. objective to prevent Germany from maintaining 
any substantial war potential in the aircraft industry in the indefinite 
future. 

Many of the questions cited in connection with the first study are 
pertinent here. 

In particular the questions relating to components are important. 
A prohibition of assembly and an elimination of assembly plants might 
be only a superficial measure. Therefore, the selection of aircraft 
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components and their treatment becomes a vital issue. Propellers, 
airframes, certain flying instruments and other specialized components 
and facilities therefor must be considered. Aircraft motore and cer- 
tain other components which are similar in design, materials, tooling, 
plant, and production to items going into many products other than 
aircraft present more difficult problems. 

A primary aspect of this study involves the definition of the term 
"aircraft” for this purpose. Does it include gliders, lighter-than-air 
flying craft, robot bombs, and other items not generally known? 

One phase of this study and report, not apparent from the stated 
subject, which must be covered, is an appraisal of the consequences 
in terms of civil aviation in Germany. How is civil aviation service 
to be provided between points within Germany and from and to 
points outside? Is an international corporation to be established for 
that purpose? How shall it be owned and managed? Shall the 
building and operation of civil airports and repair facilities be included 
within any international control? 

It is thought that the work on this subject should bo carried on 
by the War and Navy Departments with appropriate terms of refer- 
ence and with liaison to be provided by the F EA German Branch. 

In the portion of the study dealing with civil aviation, it might bo 
desirable to include the Civil Aeronautics Administration und the 
Communications Division of the State Department in the initial 
consideration. 

PROJECT 3. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF GERMAN ENGINEER- 
ING AND RESEARCH RELATED TO ARMAMENT, MUNITIONS, AND IM- 
PLEMENTS OF WAR (INCLUDING AIRCRAFT) 

The time, effort, facilities, and personnel devoted to tlio develop- 
ment of new weapons may influence the readiness or ability for war 
more than the application of the same factors for actual mass pro- 
duction of armament. 

For example, after the last war, Allied disarmament, measures 
relating to aircraft resulted only in the cleaning out of the German 
arsenals and flying fields of obsolete models. A most valuable basis 
for rearmament, the continuation of engineering experience and 
development, was preserved. Despite the absence, of legitimate com- 
mercial work, numerous private engineering departments and Gov- 
ernment scientific research in the aircraft field wore maintained. 
Production of prototypes by foreign subsidiaries and clever licensing 
policies were important auxiliary devices. 

Preventative measures can be suggested which seem harsh and un- 
conventional; others may appear unfeasible. But all these and any 
alternative measures should be carefully appraised. 

For example, these are a few random topics which should be can- 
vassed, accepted, or rejected: 

(а) Seizure of prototypes of w eapons and auxiliary laboratory 
installations, research equipment, reports, and notes. 

(б) Supression of future research on military equipment. 

(c) Supervision of engineering cooperation between Germany 
and foreign licensees and subsidiaries. 
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( d ) Development of a roster of Scientific personnel who had a 
leading part in the development of German weapons and a 
surveillance of their activities. 

(e) Regulation of issuance of patents on weapons to German 
nationals. 

( f ) Regulation of employment of German armament experts 
as instructors in foreign countries. 

( g ) Control over capital accumulated or compensations paid 
for developing or manufacturing weapons in Germany or with 
German cooperation abroad. 

(A) Supervision of budgets of German government agencies 
and research and industrial foundations to prevent violation of 
the measures envisaged in (b) above. 

PROJECT 4. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF GERMAN ENGINEER- 
ING AND RE8EARCH IN THE SECRET-WEAPON FIELD 

This study and report, similar in character and prospective to the 
one just described (No. 3), is set up separately. This is done because 
of the unusually secret and serious character of its subject matter. 
By segregating it, the subject can be explored, pursuant to terms of 
reference from the FEA German Branch, by the Army personnel 
already familiar with the background material. 

PROJECT 5. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN LIGHT 

METALS INDUSTRY 

Aluminum and magnesium are considered as highly essential war 
metals. Although utilized in many products, their best known and, 
perhaps, most important war function is in the manufacture of 
aircraft and incendiary bombs. 

The tremendous expansion, many times over, of aluminum and 
magnesium production in the United States during the last 4 years 
and in Germany during the Hitler regime attest the importance of 
light metals for modern war. 

Accordingly, the elimination of ready access for Germany to these 
materials has been a favorite suggestion in the industrial disarmament 
field. This step is oftentimes included as a part of the proposal to 
exterminate German war potentials in the aircraft industry. 

In addition to appraising the arguments for and against this general 
decision regarding the German light metals industry, it seems desirable 
to determine the best procedure for accomplishing the objective, 
should it be accepted as U. S. policy. 

The case of aluminum provides an illustrative example. Its pro- 
duction involves three steps: 

(а) The production of alumina from bauxite or other soil 
substances. 

(б) The production of aluminum ingots by electrolysis. 

(cj The fabrication of ingots into sheets, tubes, powder, ex- 
trusions, cables, etc., which are the semifinished or finished 
product forms. 

To accomplish the desired industrial disarmament objective, is it 
necessary to regulate all three steps in production? 
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Since Germany relies upon imports of bauxite, is an import control 
desirable or necessary? 

Is limitation of import and domestic stock-piling of bauxite feasible? 

What substances other than bauxite are available inside Germany 
which might be used as a substitute according to modem technology? 

Is it desirable or necessary to control the processing of alumina by 
the various chemical processes which will be used to produce it? 

Is the suppression of aluminum ingot production essential? 

In view of the character of production, its relationship to the use of 
large blocks of power, and its customary concentration in large pro- 
ducing units, what specific program of suppression is desirable, if it 
becomes U. S. policy to press such a policy? 

What would be the impact upon normal employment of the sup- 
pression of aluminum ingot production? 

Is control of aluminum fabrication necessary or desirable if either 
one or both of the other stages of production are controlled? 

In addition to canvassing these questions relating to aluminum there 
should be a similar canvass in the magnesium field. 

Furthermore, the examination of new processes for the development 
of substitute or superior light metals must be included in this study. 

Finally, the practical procedures and specific instruments of control 
should be developed to give firm content to and illustrate any conclu- 
sion or recommendation that Germany be made dependent upon the 
outside world for these materials. 

PROJECT 6. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN OIL AND 

PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

Petroleum and oil products arc essential for modern mechanized 
war. -They play an indispensable role in the operation of aircraft, 
tanks, naval vessels, and other vehicles, and serve a very important 
role in industrial and domestic life. Oil presents a slightly different 
problem from light metals in that it plays a much more important 
part in peacetime civilian activities. 

Various suggestions, quite general in nature, concerning the post- 
war treatment of the German oil and petroleum industry are now 
commonplace. These suggestions usually center upon German syn- 
thetic oil production since it is the source of a major proportion of 
Germany’s oil supply and is produced in a relatively few large produc- 
ing units, easy to check. 

Many questions bearing on this subject of study require more inten- 
sive examination. In addition, the exact method of applying any 
specific program to diminish German war potential in this field remains 
to be worked out. 

For example, would the elimination of synthetic oil production and 
the removal of plants previously utilized for that purpose be an ade- 
quate measure of disarmament? Or, should the prohibition extend 
to the crude production from natural sources within Germany which 
accounts for some proportion of its supply? 

If crude production is to be either continued or prohibited, what 
disposition should be made of oil-refining plants and the oil-refining 
industry in Germany? 

What synthetic processes are so closely related to oil production 
that they should be curbed or maintained under a constant review in 
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order to prevent the establishment of alternative capacity readily 
convertible to oil production? 

Depending somewhat upon the conclusions to the foregoing ques- 
tions, the problem of supplying Germany’s normal peacetime require- 
ments for oil and petroleum products is presented. What machinery 
should be employed to estimate and determine legitimate civilian 
requirements and what procedures should be employed to supply them? 

Should the capacity of oil storage tanks and oil transport within 
Germany be limited in order to correspond to estimates of civilian 
requirements? 

What commercial machinery for supplying these requirements to 
assure their satisfaction on fair price and quality terms should be pro- 
vided? How should this machinery be set up so as to minimize any 
international competition for Germany’s oil and petroleum market 
which might threatep to break down restrictions against excessive 
stock piling? 

Should there be international arrangements to accelerate the ex- 
ploitation and exhaustion of crude resources in the countries imme- 
diately adjacent to Germany so as to provide controls of maximum 
efficacy? 

What additional information is necessary to the formulation of an 
airtight disarmament program in this field? What oil and petroleum 
products, other than those used for mobile units, such as planes, tanks, 
and automotive equipment, should be the subject of import and other 
related controls? 


PROJECT 7. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN RUBBER 

AND RUBBER PR0DUCT8 INDUSTRIES 

The nature of the study and report needed in this field is quite 
similar to the one previously described for the oil and petroleum indus- 
try. Rubber, in both its natural and synthetic forms, is an indispen- 
sable clement to the German war machine. Depending upon natural 
rubber from the outside world, German industry has developed inten- 
sively the manufacture of a synthetic product. The same general 
range of questions recited for oil and petroleum should be included for 
treatment in the study and report on this project. 

PROJECT 8. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN RADIO 

AND RADAR (ELECTRONICS) INDUSTRY 

This somewhat mysterious field has undergone revolutionary 
technological advances during the war. The relationship of radar 
to aircraft operations, offensive and defensive, is but one outstanding 
example of the important relationship of radar to a war potential. 

The question of whether or not industrial disarmament measures 
are feasible and necessary in this field is one of the highest importance. 
In view of its very technical nature, these questions are best known to 
the specialized experts who are familiar with the technological ad- 
vances and their relationship to the mass-production process. Control 
of certain key components, raw materials vital to this industrial field, 
and research engineering illustrates some of the topics that should be 
examined. 
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PROJECT 9. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN 

BEARING8 INDUSTRY 

In war and peace, ball bearings constitute a primary necessity for 
the functioning of planes, tanks, guns, machine tools, various trans- 
portation facilities, and industrial operations. Both modem warfare 
and modem economy demand a continuous and adequate supply qf 
this key product. Germany’s ball-bearing industry has been a target 
for our air operations from time to time. It i9 typical of the “com- 
mon component” problem and requires special attention. 

The examination of this German industry involves not only technical 
questions, of the sort previously described for other “key bottleneck 
industries” but also economic questions rising out of ownership and 
corporate relationships. However, the latter category of questions 
is not to be included m this project but in another one to be aiscussed 
later. (See project 26.) 

PROJECT 10. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN “COM- 
MON COMPONENTS” INDUSTRIES (EXCLUSIVE OF BEARINGS) 

In addition to bearings there are many other “common components” 
such as pumps, electrical and fractional horse-power motors, com- 
pressors, etc., which are vitally related either to the retooling of arma- 
ment industries or the operation of military end-products such as 
planes, ships, tanks. This field, not popularly included in examina- 
tions of industrial disarmament, needs careful examination. It was 
in this industrial area that American war production found one of its 
historical bottlenecks. This fact alone suggests that some outside 
international control of some one or a group of these common com- 
ponents should be examined for feasibility. It is importantly related 
to projects 1 and 2. 

In view of the complicated nature of the field, all of the various 
questions which should be raised and considered are omitted here. 

PROJECT 11. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN 

MACHINE TOOLS INDUSTRIES 

The delays which the U. S. was forced to undergo in its war-produc- 
tion program, pending the development of essential machine tools, 
made this country conscious of the importance of this industry to war 
potential. The German Machine Tool Industry, one of the most 
powerful in the world, is an obvious subject for detailed examination 
m this industrial disarmament study. It was greatly expanded in 
Germany before and during the war and is rigidly controlled as highly 
important to the German war effort. 

The diversity and decentralization of the industry in plants, large 
and small, and in subdivisions of other industries make the problem 
of industrial disarmament a challenging one in this field. The rela- 
tionship of the German Machine Tools to an economic domination of 
Europe must also be taken into account in any appraisal. 

The problem is one not only of treatment of .machine-tool producing 
plants but of the end products themselves, which will be surpluses 
id great numbers in Germany as well as in the U. S. and U. K. after 
the war. 
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Certain segments of the machine-tools industry which have been 
devoted to specialized production of tools for aircraft or armament 
processes may require a special scrutiny. 

These are illustrative technical questions which must be appraised 
in this field: 

1. Could the manufacture of airplanes, pins, tanks, and other 
armaments be rendered impossible by the destruction of the 
machine tools, jigs, and fixtures in the German plants still 
existing at the end of the war? 

2. Do particular departments exist within the German machine 
tool plants exclusively devoted to the manufacture of machine 
tools for the armament industries? 

3. Which measures would prevent permanently the manufac- 
ture of machine tools for any German rearmament program? 

4. How important is Germany’s higher educational system for 
training mechanical engineers in connection with machine tools? 

The answers to these questions may effect not only long-term 
security considerations but the rehabilitation of European industry, 
new industrial development in Europe, the disposition of surplus 
machine tools in the U. S. and U. K., and the important trade interest 
of some of the allied powers. 

PROJECT 12. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN AUTO- 
MOTIVE INOU8TRY 

The German vehicle industry was the third largest in the world. 
The relationship of our own automotive industry to the groat expan- 
sion in war production achieved through the conversion in itself pro- 
vides roason for closo examination of the German counterpart. In 
addition to examining the great changes which took place in the 
European vehicle industry in general as a result of German activities 
during occupation, this industry should be examined on strategic 
security grounds. It was converted to war production in substantial 
measure. It is alleged that, in anticipation of its wartime use, the 
industry had been equipped with excess capacity, particularly insofar 
as forgings, stampings, and jigs and fixtures are concerned. It pro- 
vides an accumulation of a large number of general purpose machine 
tools, the introduction of mass-production methods, and the training 
of skilled labor, all of which serve to increase war potential. 

The existence of the vehicle industry encouraged German research 
on combustion engines applicable in wartime to injection-type engines, 
fuel substitutes, rocket propulsion, etc. 

The vehicle industry facilitated and encouraged development of 
other strategic industries such as the aircraft industry, instruments, 
accessories, rubber, and fuel substitutes. 

By supplying their needs in peacetime, the German vehicle indus- 
try is said to have increased the dependence of surrounding allied 
countries in wartime. This dependence is said t-o have been consider- 
ably increased under German control during the present war. 

In view of the dynamic stage of the vehicle industry in European 
countries and German interference with potential production in 
other countries during occupation, a quick growth of the automobilo 
industry in Germany could bo anticipated in the years after the war, 
if this industry were left uncontrolled. 

This situation presents a reason for careful and especial study. 
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PROJECT IS. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN 

SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 

The position and importance of this industry in its relationship to 
war potential is a subject for specialized examination, preferably by 
our maritime and naval authorities who have a special background 
in the field. 

PROJECT 14. A POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE AGGREGATE 
OF THE GERMAN MACHINERY INDUSTRIES 

Wholly apart from the special segments of German Machinery 
Industries (such as the Machine Tool Industry and the Automotive 
Industry), the aggregate of the German machinery industry, including 
a large number of additional segments, deserves separate examination. 

It is now fully recognized that the machinery or metal-working 
industries are important to a nation’s industrial war potential. The 
vast majority of plants or facilities falling into the general category 
of machinery industries are' standard peacetime industries. The 
convertibility of the machinery industries to the production of 
armament, munitions, or implements of war is a factor acknowledged 
in our own experience. # This relationship will undoubtedly be pointed 
up in the results of project 1. It calls for an appraisal of the feasibility 
or desirability of a quantitative or aggregate control of the capacity 
and the operation of these industries in Germany during the occupa- 
tion period and, probably, afterwards. 

The machinery industries were used in Germany as an cxpandible 
base for a huge armament production. A significant fact is that dur- 
ing the pre-war period, the German production of machines more than 
doubled from 1933 through 1937. The great size of the German 
industry and its rapid growth in the pre-war years is demonstrated by 
available official statistics. 

The number of employees reported in the German engineering indus- 
tries at the middle of 1936 and the value added by manufacture (total 
sales less cost of materials, supplies, and fuel) during the year were as 
follows: 



N timber of 
pCfitMllS 
employed 

Value added 
by iimiiii* 
fact tire < 1.0UO 
HMj 

Construction of machines and apparatus including mil vehicle* ... 

Electrical machinery and apparatus 

Vehicles industry Including manufacture of vehicle equipment 

Shipbuilding : 

57«. nmi 

2W.IMI 
Jilt'., mm 
7«. UUO 

2. ‘*7. <*«» 
1. i«m 

l.o7b.«nm 

27;i. unn 

Total 

1. KA (mi 
7. 1*50. (M) 
14.7 

5. M3. 1 «i0 

Total Oerman manufacturing Industries - 

34. 1S5.(MI 
hi 

Percent of total 



From 1936 to 1939 these industries experienced a rapid development 
which is well indicated by the League of Nations production index. 

1928 100.0 1937 119.6 

1933 46.8 1938 142.3 

1936 98.7 1939 (first month) 148.0 
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In spite of the German arming, exports were increasing as shown 
by the following: 



Export of machinery (1.000 
RM) 

1034 

1937 

Machinery and apparatus 

460.190 

04,500 

218,000 

766,200 

287,700 

312,300 

Vehicles.. 

Electrical machinery. . 

Total 

773,200 

1.345,200 



The export of machinery in 1937 was three times that for all steel 
ingots, billets, shapes, sheet, wire, forgings, and pipe. By 1938 the 
machinery exports increased to 1,521,000,000 rm. 

The consequences of this development were twofold: 

(а) Germany’s industrial war potential in the machinery field 
were substantially broadened. 

( б ) Germany was able to establish a substantial economic 
domination of these industries in other European countries, which 
accomplished a weakening of their defensive potential. 

The control of these machinery industries during the occupation 
period coupled with development measures outside Germany in these 
industrial fields may be a means of breaking this economic domination 
which strengthened Germany’s aggressive potential and weakened 
the defensive abilities of her neigliDors. Tne nature of the control 
after the occupation period presents an even more difficult problem 
because of the wide variety of products and the dependency of the 
economy on them. 

What are the consequences for Germany and the rest of the world of 
various courses of treatment? These must be appraised on a factual 
basis. Conclusions with reference to the course of action must be 
integrated not only with long-term security regulations but also with 
the nature of world commercial policy. 

PROJECT 15. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN STEEL 

AND FERRO-ALLOYS INDUSTRIES 

Iron and steel still provide the principal basis of modorn war. This 
industry is the second side of the triangle of German heavy industry 
(the others being the Chemical and Machinery Industries) which 
provides the base of Germany’s industrial war potential. Iron and 
steel capacity in Germany in the beginning of the war, amounting to 
more than 25,000,000 ingot metric tons, eaualed the combined output 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. The substantial exports of iron and steel pioducts provide 
one of the important instruments of Germany’s economic domination 
of Europe. 

Germany’s output of finished iron and steel in 1933 was approxi- 
mately 7,778,000 metric tons of which nearly 1,910,000 went into 
export. At that time no large share of Germany’s steel production had 
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been diverted to production of armaments and she was able to send 
substantial quantities of steel and steel products abroad. 1 By 1937 
the production increased to 19,187,000 metric tons. Exports also 
increased to 2,847,000 metric tons in spite of armament expansion. 
This expansion is the more remarkable because of Germany’s lack of 
economic sources of ores within her borders. Most of the ores were 
imported from Sweden, France, and other neighboring countries. 

The fact that Germany’s steel capacity exceeds by far her normal 
requirements lenders its continuance at the present level both a 
constant menace to disarmament, a source of aggression, and a 
threat to balanced industrial development in other European coun- 
tries. Therefore, the same type of industrial disarmament problem 
presented by the German machinery and chemicals industries is 
presented by the iron and steel industry. 

Should German output be curtailed and facilities be removed or 
limited? If so, to what extent? How should any proposed curtail- 
ment of output or removal of facilities be effected? How are the 
allowable levels of capacity and output to be determined? Are 
such types of facilities as heavy forges, presses, hammers, etc., which 
are especially related to certain types of armament production to be 
singled out for specific treatment? 

How is the use of Germany’s iron and steel capacity during periods 
of occupation and reparations to be modified so as to prevent the 
continuance of German economic domination of Europe in this field? 
Assuming a conclusion favorable to control for industrial disarmament 
objectives, what will be the techniques best designed to effectuate 
the objectives, i. e., quantitative controls of output, removal of plants, 
limitations on new plant construction, regulation of importation of 
iron ore and other ores, etc. 

A problem which should be included in this study but treated as a 
separate phase concerns the so-called alloy steels. These special 
steel of various kinds are required particularly in the production of 
military end-products such as armor plates, tanks, warships, rifles, etc. 

Alloy steels require, in addition to normal materials for steel pro- 
duction, such items as chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, 
vanadium and cobalt. Manganese, a metal used in quantity in 
ordinary steel production is also used in alloys. The control or treat- 
ment of alloy steel production should be given special consideration, 
not only because of the practical relationship of the availability of 
alloys to an industrial war potential, but also because the paucity 
of sources of these materials in Germany offers unusual possibilities 
for control. 

Although Germany produces some domestic supplies of manganese, 
nickel, tungsten, vanadium, and cobalt and, for that matter, iron ore, 
the quantities represent but a small portion of total war requirements. 
Several alternatives for controlling this vital element of the steel 
economy should be developed and appraised if control of German 
production import and stock-piling of raw materials and of the pro- 
cessing of the alloy steels is found desirable. 

* Because of poor living standards in Oormanv. prevailing opinion has not rerocnizcd that the per capita 
total of her national income in 1932 and 1933 was su|«*nor tu im«,i European nations. 
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PROJECT 16, POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN CHEMICAL 

INDUSTRY 

The German chemical industries occupied a key position in the 
development of the Reich's war potentials. The resourcefulness and 
thoroughness with which the war potentials were built up are not 
better demonstrated in any part of the German economy than in the 
chemical industry. Here were developed and produced the substi- 
tutes for the war materials which were lacking in Germany. The 
chemical industry not only was an important contributor in the tech- 
nological aspects of war-making but it also led a prominent and suc- 
cessful front in the economic warfare which was waged by Germany 
through cartel agreements and other means long before armed hos- 
tilities started. The chemical industries represent an element in the 
German economy at least as important in her war-making ability as 
that occupied by the heavy machinery industries. 

The German chemical industry actually is a collection of many 
industries which are part of a large technical and financial fabric. 
The chemical industry includes relatively heavy types of operations 
which involve handling of large volumes of material and it includes 
the fine chemicals which may be produced on a very small scale. 
Chemical industries usually are considered to include also the indus- 
tries which depend almost entirely on chemical processes although the 
products themselves may not be considered to be chemicals. The 
manufacture of paper and soap are examples of this type. 

In addition to the tremendous heavy chemicals industry, Germany 
has advanced far in the development of coal-tar derivatives and dyes 
and in the relatively new field of heavy synthetic chemicals. The 
heavy synthetics are based primarily on Germany’s only abundant 
natural resource — coal. Thev include the manufacture of synthetic 
fixed nitrogen, calcium carbide, and synthetic petroleum. 

The fixed nitrogen industry provides ammonia, nitric acid, and 
nitrates which are used to make explosives out of a wide variety of 
other materials. These explosives arc designed for many special 
purposes, the newest of which are rocket propellents. But fixed 
nitrogen is also a higlily essential commodity in a peacetime economy; 
large amounts will be required to keep Germany's agricultural pro- 
duction at its maximum level. Yet, the needs of German agriculture 
probably will not exceed a third of Germany’s present capacity for 
nitrogen fixation. This sector of Germany’s chemical industry will 
require special study but the need of other chemical industries for the 
products of the nitrogen fixation industry will also reauirc coordination 
of the special study with the study of the aggregate cnemical industry. 

Calcium carbide is the raw material for a wide variety of synthetic 
and “ersatz” materials. It is manufactured from coke and lime in 
high temperature electric furnaces. It is used as a starting point for 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber, some fixed nitrogen, many 
solvents, some plastics, some textile fibers, and probably many new 
materials about which we know little. The importance of calcium 
carbide and its derivatives can be gauged by the tact that Germany’s 
capacity is now estimated to be about seven times the prewar capacity 
in the United States. The study of calcium carbide production and 
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the industries dependent upon it, particularly the synthetic rubber 
industry (see project 6), should* be a special subject of investigation. 
But again the interdependency of the various products with other 
sectors of the chemical industry as a whole requires integration of the 
special study with the aggregate study. 

The synthetic petroleum industry is the most extensive wartime 
development in Germany, devoted almost entirely to the frustration 
of the Allied blockade. Faced with the problem of fighting a mech- 
anized war with normally but one-tenth of the military requirements 
for petroleum products available within her own borders, Germany 
has turned her technological and industrial resources toward making 
her abundant coal supplies fill the serious gap in her own endowments. 
Part of this has been done by converting synthetic fixed nitrogen 
plants, but most of it has been accomplished by the building of 
entirely new plants near the coal fields. This again is a sphere of a 
separate special study (see project 5), but unquestionably many of the 
byproducts of the processes have become tied in with other chemical 
production. 

The German dye industry is usually the chemical industry which 
comes first to mind in speaking of German chemical achievements. 
The production of dyes and other fine chemicals is not in itself an 
important contribution to war potential. However, the ready 
convertibility of the production plants to a wide variety of other 
materials makes these facilities worthy of close scrutiny. 

One of the most important chemical process industries associated 
with the German war effort is the synthetic fiber industry. This 
industry was developed in order to allow the use of more readily 
available pulp wood instead of natural textile fibers which had to bo 
brought from farther corners of the world. The strategic importance 
of this industry is heightened by its ready convertibility to the 
manufacture of explosives. 

All of these chemical industries are more or less dependent upon the 
large heavy chemical industries such as sulfuric acid. Of all the more 
important heavy chemicals, sulfuric acid is the most dependent upon 
imports, but Germany appears to have adapted herself to getting 
along largely on local, though probably uneconomical, resources. 

The study of the aggregate chemical industry in relation to 
Germany’s war potential will open other subjects of special investiga- 
tion in addition to those covered by projects 5 and 6. These are not 
now apparent because of lack of knowledge about the industry as it 
has developed in the war. However, the interdependence of the 
many constitutents of the industry requires study in the aggregate as 
well as individually in order to test the feasibility and desirability of 
various measures of industrial disarmament, i. e., limitations on 
industrial capacity, limitations on industrial operations, limitations 
on imports, limitations on exports, control of German ownership and 
operations outside Germany, elimination of idle capacity beyond 
reasonable operating reserves in the light of peacetime demands, 
restrictions on research, removal of selected facilities, and prohibition 
of construction of defined types. 
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PROJECT 17. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN COAL 

INDUSTRY 

Coal and related fuels are the basic requirements for the operation 
of most industries. Germany has very large quantities of coal 
within its borders. The nation has developed a considerable industry 
to produce this material and make it available for home consumption 
and export. 

The consumption of coal by German industries falls into two 
categories: 

(а) A direct use of coal (for example, iron and steel industries). 

(б) An indirect use (for example, the production of electric 
power which is then used in metallurgical industries). 

The study of the reasons for or against various types of Allied regu- 
lation of coal output and allocation during and after occupation, and 
the nature of such controls is an important facet of any over-all 
appraisal of the industrial disarmament problem. 

It is contemplated that this study would not extend to methods and 

E rocesses involved in coal mining from a standpoint of security. If. 

owever, these methods of producing coal become an important AUiea 
concern because of global shortages of this material, that study may bo 
undertaken separately. The principal focus of the study contem- 
plated here is now various types of control of coal output and alloca- 
tion can be used as an auxiliary to the effectuation oi industrial dis- 
armament measures in other German industries which are based 
on coal. 

For example, the direct use of coal in the production of iron and 
steel products, refining and manufacture of ferro-alloys, the refining 
and manufacture of nonferrous metals, makes it a key to any measures 
which might bo taken during or after occupation with reference to 
those industries. An estimated increase in the use of coal for these 
purposes between 1934 and 1943 of approximately 275 percent is 
significant of the place of coal control in any reconversion of these 
industries with related disarmament measures. 

Similarly, the use of coal in the chemical industries, including the 
manufacture of synthetic fuels and rubber makes this subject an 
important auxiliary topic to projects 5 and 6 dealing with those 
industries. It is estimated that in 1943 the manufacture of synthetic 
fuels alone accounted for approximately 23 million tons of the total 
German coal output. 

Other vital examples of the relationship of coal to industrial dis- 
armament are the toluenes, certain poison and combat gases, and 
motor fuels such as benzenes and benzols. 

The relationship of coal control to other industrial disarmament 
measures involved in the use of coal for electric power will be manifest 
in the discussion of Project 18, dealing with the electric power in- 
dustries. However, control of coal allocated to power production 
would be a secondary measure insofar as these indirect uses are 
concerned. 

The over-all efficiency of some control, supervision of surveillance 
of coal output and distribution as an auxiliary to industrial disarma- 
ment measures, requires considerable examination since it has both 
advantages and drawbacks and some serious loopholes. 
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The efficiency of a partial check on the German industrial war 
potential, through breaking off certain territorial areas from Germany 
proper, or establishing some international device to own, manage, or 
participate in the management of certain coal-producing and distrib- 
uting operations is also a topic to be appraised. 


PROJECT 18. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF THE GERMAN ELEC- 
TRIC POWER INDUSTRY 

The relationship of the German electric power industry to its in- 
dustrial war potential needs little elaboration. For example, nearly 
one-half of Germany’s war-time consumption of power is absorbed 
by the vast electro-chemical, and electro-metallurgical industries 
which are devoted in large part to war production. Electrical energy 
in large blocks is indispensable in Germany in the manufacture of 
such items as nitrogen for explosives, synthetic oil, rubber substitutes, 
light metals, alloy steels, and other key metals for the German war 
effort. 

It is said that since the advent of the Hitler regime, the power 

E otential in Germany has been greatly expanded; generating capacity 
aving been about doubled and output of electrical energy nearly 
quadrupled. This power is based largely on steam generation which, 
in turn ; utilizes coal. 

There are factors of the German power system which have some 
especial significance from the standpoint of a study of industrial dis- 
armament. Some of these factors are the location of. recently in- 
stalled power facilities; the extensive use of brown coal for power and 
its integration with production of synthetic petroleum; tne owner- 
ship of a considerable portion of power capacity by other than public 
utility companies; and the great increase in the integration of all 
power facilities, including tic lines with neighboring countries. 

A study project of the post-surrender treatment of this industry i9 
an important auxiliary to the other industrial disarmament studies 
outlined. It has been asserted by some that one of the key instru- 
ments for enforcing the effectuating measures of economic disarma- 
ment directly applicable to other industries (such as synthetic 
petroleum and rubber) exists in the power field. 

In addition, certain other questions which relate directly to the 
place of the power industry in an industrial war potential deserve 
study. 

The treatment of any exhaustive excess capacity in generating 
equipment after German industry has been reconverted from its 
distended position in the armament field may be related to the needs 
of certain liberated areas whose power supply has been damaged or 
destroyed. 

Another question which should be examined is the possibility of a 
long-term program of international control of the German industrial 
war potential by supplying a maximum complement of power ca- 
pacity or supply from outside rather than within. With increasing 
advances in the field of pow r er transmission, interconnection and 
relays, and the physical power potentialities in neighboring countries, 
such a measure of control is considered by some experts as worthy 
of examination. 
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Another topic, somewhat related, is the feasibility and desirability 
of controlling a certain portion of Germany’s power supply by some 
form of international ownership, management, or partial supervision 
in certain key industrial areas. 

Finally, the development of some method of technique for recording 
and checking power deliveries may provide a useful instrument oi 
inspection and surveillance of the scale of various industrial activities. 

PROJECT 19. POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 

FOR GERMAN INDU8TRIE8 

An important point of origin of a theory of enforcing peace by 
economic disarmament measures concerned the control of strategic 
raw materials, particularly metals. Such a proposal has been repeat- 
edly examined and there is a substantial interest in it because of the 
nature of modern warfare. Study proiects, discussed above, will 
have covered the auestion of the control of bauxite, iron ore, petro- 
leum, sulphur ana pyrites, and the so-called ordnance materials 
(nickel, chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and cobalt). 

This study project is directed toward those strategic minerals not 
bo covered m specific and direct terms: Copper, lead, manganese, 
mercury, mica, tin, zinc, antimony, and the other more obscure items 
falling into thi9 category. The study will concern the relationship 
of the mining, processing, and importation in raw or processed form 
of these minerals to the German industrial war potential. 

A tight international control on the flow of these items to Germany 
and their stock-piling might serve as a very useful deterrent to aggres- 
Bion. The principal problem to be studied here is the feasibility of 
various procedures to achievo this result and the methods, if any, 
whereby the various known and unknown difficulties can be over- 
come. For example, an outstanding critic of the feasibility of this 
type of control points out theso difficulties: Mineral production is 
widely distributed in countries outside of Germany, smuggling, the 
possible use of substitutes by technological advances, ana the diffi- 
culties of determining normal peace-time requirements in such a way 
as to prevent excessive stock-piling through domestic production or 
importation. This judgment should be weighed and analyzed by 
others in the light of more detailed facts and the experience of the 
various public agencies in this war in regulating similar operations. 

PROJECT 20. APPRAISAL OF ALTERNATIVE DEVICES FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL IMPORT CONTROL INTO GERMANY OF SUPPLIES FOR WHICH, 

FOR SECURITY REASONS, THAT COUNTRY MAY BE MADE DEPENDENT 

UPON EXTERNAL SOURCES 

Many of the study projects outlined call for a consideration of the 
relative merits and demerits of making Germany dependent upon 
external sources for certain items. One of the serious questions of 
feasibility in connection with such study projects as those dealing 
with the oil and petroleum industry (project 6), the light metals 
industry (project 4), the rubber and rubber products industry (project 
7), the strategic mineral industries (project 19), is the question of 
international import control. If Germany is to be made dependent 
upon external sources for all of or a selected combination of these items. 
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imports must be related to that quantity or amount of the item which 
is necessary for essential civilian requirements. Only by this method 
can Germany’s legitimate requirements for these items bo supplied 
and yet the dangers of excessive stock-piling be minimized. 

To some extent each of the study projects mentioned will appraise 
the various techniques of import control and their feasibility with 
reference to the particular item which is the subject of the study. 

This study is a functional one; it cuts across these other studies and 
approaches the problem squarely and solely in terms of international 
import control and the various types of devices which might be utilized 
and their consequences. 

This involves a number of technical questions dealing with trans- 
portation, trade, importation, customs, inspection, smuggling, ap- 
praisal of requirements, regulation of shipping, and many other as- 
pects that are implicit in testing the merits or demerits of any work- 
ing assumption of international import control of certain selected 
items going into Germany. 

The relationship of such of the various devices to the United Na- 
tions Security Council, contemplated by the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posal, or other institutions for enforcement of economic and industrial 
disarmament measuies upon Germany are to be taken into account 
in this study. 

Likewise, the relationship of the various devices selected to the 
different principles of world commercial policy and trade must be 
consideied if the conflict between U. S. interests in long-term security 
from German aggression and U. S. concern for free trade are to be 
reconciled in any program. 

PROJECT 21. TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR A PERMANENT ALLIED 

COMMISSION TO ENFORCE INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS RELAT- 
ING TO GERMAN INDUSTRIAL DISARMAMENT 

The enforcement of measures of economic and industrial disarma- 
ment by an Allied Control Commission exercising the full prerogative 
of military occupation can be clearly envisaged within the framewoik 
of the proposed Allied Control Commission; what happens to these 
measures after the period of military occupation presents a much more 
difficult and complicated topic. Vet, unless the allied countries con- 
template occupation for an indefinite period, this second contingency 
must be faced. Indeed, it may be observed that the initiation and 
execution of industrial and economic measures during occupation 
should be premised upon the creation by the interested powers of a 
mechanism to maintain and enforce this ponce auxiliary. Perhaps 
this mechanism would be a subsidiary of the United Nations Security 
Council or the subiect of agreement between the interested powers. 

The structure, nature, ami powers of such a permanent enforcement 
body and its relationship to the United Nations Security Council pre- 
sent a problem almost as vital insofar as Europe is concerned as the 
Council itself or the Allied Control Commission for Germany. 

The return of sovereignty to the German people may have to be 
conditioned in such a way as to permit the effective operation of such 
an institution without repeated international incidents and misunder- 
standing concerning its power and authority. This is both a tech- 
nological and legal problem. 
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What must be done after military occupation and a period of direct 
allied control to insure the living up to measures of German industrial 
disarmament? 

What right of access to files, records, and personnel of German 
economic and industrial units, public and private, is necessary? 

What arrangements for right of free passage into and within Ger- 
many for duly accredited agents for such an institution would have 
to be provided as a qualification to the normal incidents of sover- 
eignty? 

What police power would agents of the institution or the institution 
itself enioy as necessary aids to enforcement? 

What would be the relationship and obligations of local or national 
police authorities to this institution and its agents? 

What special technical controls, such as those in the power, coal, 
and transportation fields, might be established as an auxiliary to this 
system of surveillance and enforcement? 

What penalties would attach to individuals, private or public, found 
to be violating the measures prohibited? 

What type of administrative or judicial process for apprehension, 
trial, and punishment should be provided? 

What technical industrial or economic sanction applicable to offend- 
ing concerns, regions, or other entire countries could be devised which 
would minimize the necessity for calling upon international military 
force? 

What responsibility should this agency have for regularly reporting 
to the United Nations Security Council, the various national govern- 
ments, and the public generally? 

PROJECT 22. THE ECONOMIC CON8EQUENCE8 OF A SEPARATION FROM 

GERMANY OF THE RHINELAND, AND/OR THE RUHR, AND/OR AREAS 

EAST OF THE ODER RIVER 

One of the more frequently discussed proposals for post-surrender 
treatment of Germany is the political separation from Germany proper 
of certain geographical areas. Frequently, there are references to the 
Rhineland, and more loosely, the so-called Ruhr areas, and areas east 
of the Oder River. 

What would be] the economic consequences of any one or all of these 
political separations? What would the impact be on German eco- 
nomic and industrial disarmament? The answer to these questions 
requires the collection and analysis of a good deal of factual data and 
information concerning the economic relationships of these areas to 
Germany and, in turn, the bordering areas of adjacent countries. 

For example, the vital stake of the U. S. in long-term security and in 
measures of economic and industrial disarmament related thereto 
calls for a particular examination of this type of suggestion. Would a 
political separation serve the purpose of industrial and economic dis- 
armament? 

Would the industrial disarmament measures under consideration for 
certain German industries, such as the aircraft and petroleum indus- 
tries, be applicable to these hypothetical separated areas? 

If not, what arrangements would be made to provide assurance to 
the United Nations that such plant facilities would not again fall into 
and become a part of an aggressive and revived Germany? 
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What would be the effect of such a political separation on German 
economic domination of Europe? 

Like the former question, the answer to this one probably depends 
upon a definition of political separation and a specification of the 
additional economic and ownership readjustments that would be con- 
templated. 

These are only a few samples of the type of questions to which such 
a study project would be directed. 

It should be viewed as peculiarly important since it is one of the 
types of solution which is quite likely to be seriously raised by some 
participating nation in the peace settlement. 

This study should be distinguished from those parts of projects 17 
and 18, for example, which raised the question of an international 
ownership of certain industrial properties. This latter question will 
be considered under these projects. 


PROJECT 23. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF GERMAN LANDED 

ESTATE8 AND THE PRACTICE OF ECONOMIC AUTARCHY IN FOOD 

PRODUCTS 

Although much has been said and written concerning the relation- 
ship of German industries to that nation’s war making power, little 
emphasis has been given to certain phases of Germany’s agricultural 
economy in relation to its aggressive power. 

A glance at Germany's economic history indicates that, from the 
time of Bismarck, self-sufficiency in the food field was looked upon as 
an indispensable to Germany’s war potential. A series of tariffs and 
related economic measures were constantly utilized and adjusted to 
maintain this self-sufficiency. Since the First World War the ordi- 
nary devices of tariffs gave way to a regulation of imports through the 
foreign exchange mechanism. The resulting stabilization of Ger- 
many’s agricultural production and prices at a relatively high level 
made the potentialities of economic blockade less formidable from the 
food point of view. 

It has been suggested by some that this self-sufficiency in the food 
field should be replaced by tho elimination of restrictions against 
importation of certain food items, for example, the grains (a*) because 
these devices are a method by which Germany maintains her war 

S otential in the food field, (6) because they are in conflict with United 
tates principles of good world commercial policy. 

Questions to be considered in this connection are — 

What should be the Allied Control Commission’s attitude toward 
utilization of import licenses and foreign exchange controls in par- 
ticular food fields? 

What should be the attitude toward the maintenance of the largo 
German estates which are the basis of a self-sustained Germany in 
certain fields such as pain? 

What international commercial arrangements in the food field 
would be designed to increase Germany’s dependence upon the outsido 
world for certain food products and yet provide adequate quantities 
of the particular foodstuffs needed for Germany’s population on a 
more economic basis than they can be produced in Germany? 

The topics of this study, although obviously related, are to be dis- 
tinguished from the purely occupational aspects of food production 
ana distribution. 
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PROJECT 24. AN APPRAISAL OF THE TECHNICAL POTENTIALITIES FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF “PEACEFUL” INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY IN GER- 
MANY FOR BOTH HOME CONSUMPTION AND EXPORT 


One of the most commonly repeated objections to the feasibility 
of proposals concerning German economic and industrial disarmament 
is that they would create unmanageable unemployment and unrest 
in Germany and damage the economies of Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries which arc said to be dependent upon Germany. 

This objection cannot be generally accepted or rejected. It should 
be explored on the basis of facts. Moreover, international interest 
in the benefits of long-term security from German aggression may 
outweigh temporary damage to the economies of Germany and coun- 
tries that have been dependent upon it. 

A large number of relevant facts, not normally taken into account, 
should be explored because of their bearing on this problem. It is 
sufficient here to cite a few examples. 

First, what was the occupational distribution of the German popu- 
lation as between the relatively “safe” industries and those which are 
within the purview of various conceptions of industrial disarmament? 
Obviously, the occupational distribution of the German population 
during the war and in the late thirties is highly distorted because dur- 
ing that period it was a nation in arms. 

In 1925 the manufacturing industries represented a little over 40 
percent of the gainfully employed, with agriculture absorbing about 30 
percent and the remainder distributed between Commerce, Trans- 
portation, and the Services. Although by 1939 the employment in 
manufacturing industries had increased only 6 or 7 percent, the cate- 
gory of industries importantly related to the output of war products 
had increased to a much greater degree. Thus the category of ma- 
chinery in 1939 showed an increase of about 50 percent over 1925. 
The electro-technical and electro-chemical and precision instrument 
industries showed substantial increases from 30 percent upward. 
The construction industries showed an increase of about 35 to 40 
percent, devoted in large part to war projects of the Nazi Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, consumer-goods industries showed either 
a stable level of employment or, in some instances, a decline. 

According to the 1925 pattern, the industries normally considered 
most important to a war potential represented approximately 10 per- 
cent of the gainfully employed population. Admitting that there are 
a number of factors which must be weighed in this type of statistical 
appraisal, the figures cited do tender an important issue, namely, 
whether or not a substantial reshaping of the German industrial pat- 
tern with a substantially less effective industrial war potential need 
necessarily result in substantially less jobs and consumer goods for the 
population of Germany and the countries to which it exports. The 
application of the same manpower and materials in constructing 
better housing, for example, rather than new war plants, might em- 
ploy the same number of persons to the greater benefit of the average 
German. 

Another factor which should be taken into account in appraising 
assertions that the application of industrial disarmament measures 
will damage the economies which were dependent upon Germany is 
the existence of substitute sources of supply in other nations. For 
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example, the tremendous export of new machine tools from Germany 
which serve to maintain that industry at a high level for war potential 
may not prove indispensable to the importing countries if interest of 
industrial disarmament rule otherwise. Vast quantities of Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses existing now in Germany and in Great Britain 
and the United States and excess capacity built up in the latter two 
countries to curb German aggression could bo utilized as a substitute 
source of supply. 

These few illustrations indicate the importance of a technical 
appraisal of the economic realities in objections to a policy of German 
industrial disarmament on the grounds that it would be disastrous 
both for Germany and the remainder of Europe. 

PROJECT 26. THE NEED FOR AND NATURE OF ALLIED ACTIVITIES RELAT- 
ING TO GERMAN PROPERTY A88ET8, INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL, AND 

ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE GERMANY, DESIGNED TO ENFORCE 

ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL SECURITY MEASURES PERTAINING TO 

GERMANY 

Any economic program for limiting Germany's industrial war poten- 
tial must give a position of major importance to German attempts to 
evade or circumvent instructions applicable within Germany by 
economic or industrial activities outside of Germany. Likewise, 
security provisions against Germany’s capacity to wage war must be 
implemented by economic and industrial measures designed to curb 
or regulate Germany’s hold on economic and industrial resources 
outside Germany. 

Germany has acquired, through various devices of domination and 
penetration, a powerful hold on industries in foreign territory. Funda- 
mentally, the techniques of penetration have been utilized in order to 
build up military and industrial potential in foreign countries and 
frustrate anticipated Allied controls of Germany following German 
defeat. It has oeen the German aim to establish the Nazi industrial 
empire over all key industries in occupied countries in such a way as to 
have permanent effect on the industrial life of those areas even after tho 
withdrawal of German military forces. Much of the control will bo 
found to have been achieved in a form which has the semblance of 
legality. 

Basic techniques which have been used include the flight of capital 
to neutral countries and transfer of assets to the Western Hemisphere; 
the appointment of local Germans as managers; the establishment of 
contractual rights, such as cartel agreements; patent and trade-mark 
agreements, rights to future delivery of prepaid goods, deferred pay- 
ment for delivered goods, options to repurchase stocks and general 
ownership, after hostilities, of assets allegcdlv sold to neutral parties* 
the purchasing of either complete or controlling interest in industrial 
organizations in once Axis-occupied territory, sometimes, ostensibly, 
upon payment of a fair price, by using funds derived from the levying 
of occupation costs — other times at confiscatory prices or payment in 
the form of newly issued shares. These are but a partial list of the 
devices employed. 

German domination and penetration in Axis-occupied territory, 
including satellite countries, and flight of capital to neutral countries, 
is usually directed to destroying Germany’s control acquired in tho 
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course of war. However, economic and industrial security measures 
will also have to be directed against German assets including con- 
tractual rights and German personnel which were established in foreign 
countries during the period before the war. 

Experience after the last war demonstrated the fact that these 
property assets and economic activities outside Germany were used 
by the Germans, “according to plan,” to frustrate and evade Allied 
controls in Germany under the sovereignty of other nations and build 
up a new industrial base for aggression. 

Ample evidence exists already of a repetition of this process on a 
much more intensive scale. 

It is important now to define this problem, delineate the types of 
devices employed, survey the efficacy of existing or proposed measures 
by the Allied Powers to cope with the situation, and develop a concrete 
and specific program to deal with it. These topics should be con- 
sidered in any study project responsive to the President's letter of 
September 29. 

Parts of this program of treatment which should be considered are — 

(1) A segregation, cataloging, and appraisal of total German- 
owned or controlled assets abroad including both those which 
existed before the war and those which have passed from Germany 
to the outside world during the war years. 

(2) A location of the channels through which various types of 
property and personnel will move and have moved. 

(3) The obtaining of adequate control of the property assets 
now being managed by or under the direction of German con- 
trolled interests. 

(4) An establishment of a control of the flow of property and 
personnel. 

(5) The exercise of control of this property abroad so as to . 

E revent it from being used as an economic base for activities 
ostile to the purposes of the Allies in their efforts to control 
Germany’s power and capacity to make w'ar in the future. 

(6) The establishment and maintenance of an adequate system 
of economic investigation and intelligence relating to this problem. 
A number of specific projects need to be taken into account including 
first and foremost the establishment of adequately empowered ana 
organized U. S. governmental units. A next logical step would be to 
project the type of international organization, which, acting comple- 
mentary to the Allied Control Commission and subsidiary to the 
United Nations Organization contemplated in the Dumbarton Oaks • 
proposals, would be in a position to coordinate the efforts of various 
individual nations effectively. 

Such a report should delineate the important questions of policy 
and program, which are presented by this problem. For example, 
the use of existing sanctions and their improvement to this end should 
be outlined. Publicity, diplomatic representation, export and import 
control, the use of the proclaimed list and fund freezing are typical 
instruments which might be analyzed for possible use on a national 
or combined basis by the Allies. 

A canvass of new sanctions, supply and trade policies, and other 
measures designed to effectuate the Allied purposes in this field, is 
another important phase of this project. 
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The subject of this project, as indicated above, presents one of the 
most challenging and, indeed, most immediately critical problems of 
controlling Germany’s industrial war potential. In fact, it is the 
only one now in the definitely operable stage. 

Separate but related projects devoted to the German relations in 
international cartels and government-sponsored foreign trade ar- 
rangements will be the subject of other such studies. 

PROJECT 26. THE POST-SURRENDER TREATMENT OF GERMAN PARTICIPA- 
TION IN INTERNATIONAL CARTELS AFFECTINO INTERNATIONAL 

SECURITY 

One of the most important and well-known weapons of German 
economic penetration is the international cartel. By these private 
trade agreements between German-owned or controlled corporations 
and those of other countries, German industrialists, in aid of the plans 
of German military and political authorities, forwarded two closely 
related aims: 

(а) The protection of an increasing disparity between Ger- 
many’s industrial war potential in certain vital industrial prod- 
ucts and that of potential enemies of the Reich; 

(б) The extension and perpetuation of an economic domination 
in certain key industrial fields, which could be exercised to forward 
Germany's war and trade interests alike. 

This subject has long been the subject of extensive investigation, 
disclosure, and debate in the United States particularly. 1 

Reports show how the Germans utilized these cartels as a lethal 
instrument in a systematic economic warfare against the United 
States as a preluae to military aggression. The impact on other 1 
countries, although less widely known, is suspected by some experts 
to be even more striking and important, particularly since the public 
policy of most of the nations toward cartels and other private monop- 
olistic trade arrangements is not nearly so hostile as that represented 
by the U. S. antitrust laws. 

On this subject, the President has already spoken in a letter to Mr. 
Hull, then Secretary of State, in which he said: 

The history of the use of the I. G. Farben trust by the Nazis reads like a detec- 
tive story. Defeat of the Nazi armies will have to l>e followed by the eradication 
of these weapons of economic warfare. But more than elimination of the political 
activities of German cartels will be required. Cartel practices which restrict the 
free flow of goods in foreign commerce will have to l>e curbed. With internal ional 
trade involved, this end can be achieved only through collaborative action by the 
United Nations. 

It will be the purpose of this study project to — 

(a) Summarize the record of German abuse of this device and 
its particular impact on the industrial war potential of Germany 
and her prospective foes. 

( b ) Outline a program of economic detection which, if fol- 
lowed, will complete the available record on this aspect of 
German participation in international cartels. 

(c) Develop and appraise a series of alternative methods 
whereby this weapon in the German arsenal can be eliminated 
as a threat to world security and a source of potential German 
aggression. 

» For a convenient summary, see Cartels and National Security, pts. I and IT. Senate Report of Subcom- 
mittee of Senate Military Affairs Committee on War Mobilization, November 13, 1W4. 
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A distinction between this study project and others common in the 
field of international cartels should be drawn. Usually these studies 
are focused upon the incompatibility of cartel practices with U. S. 
conceptions of world commercial policy and proposals are geared 
accordingly. This project, however, is centered upon German par- 
ticipation in these arrangements with an economic or industrial 
warfare significance and ways and means of limiting this menace as 
an international security measure. 

PROJECT 27. THE POSTSURRENDER TREATMENT OF GERMAN FOREIGN 

TRADE CONSONANT WITH ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DISARMAMENT 

CONSIDERATIONS 

Since the rise of Nazism, German foreign trade policy, based largely 
on bilateral negotiations and arrangements and discriminatory prac- 
tices, has been turned into a weapon of economic and political aggres- 
tion, and has become a powerful instrument in the domination of 
weaker countries. The quantity, flow, and direction of European 
trade, and even the internal production policies of many countries, 
have been decisively influenced by German practices, particularly 
by the German armament program. Since the outbreak of war, 
Germany has become by far the most important single factor in the 
foreign trade of all continental countries, and, in 1942, accounted on 
the average for some 80 percent of the total trade of its satellites, 
victims, and even neutral countries. 

The defeat of Germany will spell the end of the use of continental 
resources in the interests of the German war machine. Rebuilding 
European economics and changes in political assignments will entail 
new production and new trade patterns, and the renewal of trade rela- 
tions between areas previously under Gel-man domination and the 
rest of the world will in itself cause redirection of foreign trade. Trade 
agreements previously governing foreign trade of continental countries 
will, therefore, cease to have validity and should be suspended. It 
will further become necessary to set up interim procedures in accord- 
ance with which essential exports from and imports into Germany 
can be effected. 

As indicated, German Foreign Trade movements and methods^ 
both before and during the war were designed to promote the Nazi 
war machine. This foreign trade and the methods of conducting it 
will have to be examined as carefully as the related policies and pro- 
cedures affecting German industry. This will be necessary, both to 
protect the interest of the victims of German economic domination, 
and for military reasons, to complement any" program to limit the 
power and capacity of Germany to make war in the future. 

It should be recognized at the outset that there will be other com- 
peting policy themes which will struggle to obtain a position of 
primacy. 

Immediately after surrender, the movement of goods in and out of 
Germany may be affected by the immediate supplj r problems of the 
liberated areas. The temptation may be great to give primacy to 
these immediate needs, despite the fact that in the case of certain 
products their movement from Germany runs counter to the interests 
of long-term industrial disarmament. 
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The same might be said of the production and movement of new 
war material out of Germany for the Japanese war. 

Then, ultimately there may be pressure to handle a reparations 
program with regard for the needs and desires of the claimants rather 
than the effect of the production of goods and movement of foreign 
trade on economic and industrial disarmament and the breaking up of 
Germany’s economic domination of certain industries and areas via 
foreign trade. 

For these reasons it becomes highly important to correlate the plan- 
ning of the movements of goods from Germany to the broad objectives 
outlined in the title of the project. 

To what extent should these movements out of and any necessary 
imports into Germany square substantively with any adopted or 
seriously considered program for reducing Germany’s industrial war 
potential? For example, to what extent can plant removal be sub- 
stituted for claims for new capital equipment? Or, again, under what 
conditions of outside demand and supply, would a key industry, such 
as the automotive industry, be maintained at a high level of opera- 
tions? What items are suitable for German foreign trade, using that 
term in the broad sense? What quantities of given items in exports 
square with some appropriate pre-Hitler pattern, achieved without 
benefit of abnormal devices of economic penetration and domination, 
or without reference to a plan for a huge industrial war potential? 
What pattern of German foreign trade in various products groups 
should be approved by the U. S. at various stages of control, as con- 
sistent with our security and commercial policy objectives? 

Another group of questions concern tho procedural devices for han- 
dling this movement of goods into and out of Germany, with its 
incidents of financial and foreign exchange. 

What is to be the U. S. position toward a future German use of sub- 
sidies, forced loans, quotas, tariffs, blocked currency, etc., which are 
related substantially to some rearmament design or attempt to main- 
tain or achieve economic domination over a given industrial or trade 
area? W r hat devices are practicable to effectuate that U. S. position? 

Should measures of control be exercised over movements and ex- 
changes, on a nonreparations basis, for example, with the neutral 
countries? 

How can such measures be exercised so as to prevent the escape of 
German property from Germany and a host of evasions of internal 
controls? 

Should an Allied organization be responsible, as a middleman, in all 
foreign trade movements, regardless of their basis, reparations, or 
otherwise? What type of mechanism would be best designed to 
achieve U. S. objectives? 

How will the various trade and financial agreements to winch 
Germany is a party be treated so as to free Europe from potential 
economic domination from this source? 

Finally, this study project must be addressed to defining tho prin- 
ciples and procedures which, from a U. S. point of view, should be a 
necessary part of any system of post-surrender German foreign trade 
movement, whether or not taking the form of reparations, restitution, 
state or private trading. 

In the development of the foregoing study projects and such addi- 
tional ones as may be added from time to time, a considerable experi- 
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ence with the problem of devising appropriate controls to accomplish 
desired economic and industrial disarmament measures will have 
been gained. 

Of course, the most immediate and familiar background for the 
general type of industrial controls envisaged is the War Production 
Board process of controlling or regulating production. 1 The series 
of so-called L and M orders, which were issued as a part of the pro- 
gram of conversion from peace to war constitute a rich pattern for 
exploration in this connection. 

These orders serve a variety of purposes. Under L orders the 

f >roduction of certain products was eliminated or limited to a given 
evel of production; types of a given product were eliminated or speci- 
fications made mandatory; new construction was strictly regulated 
(see L-42). Under the series of M orders, the importation, allocation, 

S reduction and use of various key or critical materials was regulated. 

lot only was the methodology of formulation and issuance developed 
but a compliance system and procedures were worked out. 

Of course, there are many points at which the analogy between 
economic and industrial disarmament measures and the War Pro- 
duction Board pattern breaks down. One was devised for the pur- 
pose of converting a nation’s industry from peace to war; the other 
presumably will be devised for converting a nation’s productive 
economy from warlike to peaceful purposes. The one system was 
developed and enforced with the backing of a patriotic nation includ- 
ing producers, management and labor alike, who were anxious to 
cooperate. The other system will have to be devised to apply to a 
hostile nation and will be confronted by a German public opinion 
that is likely to consider any cooperation unpatriotic. 

Therefore, in the formulation of any system of economic and indus- 
trial disarmament measures for Germany, a premium should be placed 
upon simplicity, directness, and the other elements that will tend 
to make it a practicable and feasible operation in the atmosphere 
with which it is concerned. 

Although it is not specifically included as a separate study project, 
perhaps, the most important phase of the entire study will be the 
selection, from the various alternatives available, of that happy com- 
bination which combines the maximum of effectiveness and endurance. 

It should not be inferred from the ground covered by the specific 
projects listed that this study project is premised upon any conclusion 
that something substantial will or should be done in all of the fields 
indicated. Nor, should it be concluded that the fields listed are the 
only ones in which such explorations are profitable. 

Indeed, the study project is intended to exemplify an approach to 
this problem through inductive reasoning. The project is based 
upon the assumption that effective measures must be devised and 
enforced. The exact identity of those measures which are best 
suited for the purposes and the acceptable combinations which are 
likely to prove practicable over a long period of time can probably 
be determined only after both a considerable study of the various 
alternatives and the application of some of them through a process 
of trial and error. 


i For a helpful general discussion of this system of production control, sec an article entitled "The War 
Production Hoard Administrative Policies and Procedures" in the Ocorgc Washington Law Review, 
T>o<vrnhor 1P44. The authors of this article are Messrs. John Ixird O’Brien who was Ocneral Counsel for 
the agency and Mr. Manly Floischmann who was Assistant Ocneral Counsel. 
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VI. Methods and Relationships 

1. The methods and procedures adopted by the Foreign Economio 
Administration German Branch for the prosecution of this study 
project are designed to make it a coordinating workshop. This ap- 

J roach is modeled, in part, after the operation of the Economic and 
ndustrial Planning Section in the British Foreign Office, which was 
set up to carry forward a comparable operation. It calls for the 
active participation, on an organized basis, of expert personnel in 
many agencies and departments of the government. As indicated 
above, the FEA German Branch will be the focal point, providing a 
nucleus of personnel. This nucleus will serve to give continuity and 
organization to the study project. It is the objective of this nucleus 
group to organize the collection of information and the making of 
analyses on various aspects of the subject in such a way that the 
wealth of experts in other agencies can be utilized. 

2. Informal working parties will be established for many of the 
topics selected for a study and report. These working parties will 
include, not only representatives from the FEA German Branch but 
also experts on the subject from other key agencies. The War 
Production Board, the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
the OSS, and the appropriate sections of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments will be requested to permit certain of their key personnel to 
serve part-time on these working parties. In some instances personnel 
from the Tariff Commission, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of 
Justice, and many other agencies may be utilized to advantage. 

3. These working parties, constituted informally by the FEA 
German Branch with the cooperation of the other agencies, will oper- 
ate under specific terms of reference provided by the FEA. These 
terms of reference will outline the nature of the problem, which is 
to be the subject of the study and report, and suggest, for illustrative 
purposes, some of the more important questions or topics on which 
information or technical judgment is requested. They will also in- 
clude a statement of the procedures which the working parties should 
follow so that the various studies can be kept coordinated and tho 
delivery of results on time assured. 

4. In some cases the Chairman or steering member of the working 
party may be selected from some agency other than FEA, but, in 
every case either the Chairman or the Executive Officer of the working 
party will be from the FEA. 

5. Preliminary analyses from the factual information already 
available to the FEA, will be submitted to each working party. An 
organized pool of information bearing on the subject will be kept 
constantly up to date in the FEA German Branch. 

6. In some especial cases, such as projects Nos. 1, 2, and 4 (see V), 
it seems desirable to redclegate the responsibility for a particular 
study and report, under adequate terms of reference, to a single 
agency or department. For example, project No. 2 dealing with the 
post-surrender treatment of the German aircraft industry, falls quite 
naturally into the Army Air Corps. It would seem that the great 
wealth of technical and expert personnel available in that organization 
for treating this subject could be more effectively mobilized by the 
Army Air Corps, than by the FEA or some interagency working 
party. Of course, in such a case initial guidance, in the terms of 
reference and by assignment of one or two liaison personnel from FEA 
74241 — pt. 8 26 
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with a general grasp of the industrial disarmament problem, will be 
necessary. 

7. In other cases it may be found that the interagency working 
party device is not a practicable one and a distinct self-contained unit 
in the German Branch may be required. 

8. The procedures will be kept flexible and the one seemingly best 
adapted to the particular subject at hand will be employed. However, 
it is hoped that the procedures described above will result in the maxi- 
mum concentration of available brains and information on this sub- 
ject in a minimum period of time. 

9. This study project is proceeding immediately with the technical 
data and economic and industrial information on hand. However, 
it is recognized that the analyses and conclusions in any given study 
may be faulty or inadequate becauseof the lack of complete and up-to- 
date information concerning German economic and industrial opera- 
tions, which will only be obtainable after hostilities have concluded. 
Therefore, the initial studies and reports will have to be reviewed, 
and, perhaps revised, when refreshed by new economic intelligence. 

10. The FEA German Branch is looking to the special intelligence 
services which are already established, or in process of being estab- 
lished, to obtain the great bulk of original information in the field of 
technical industrial intelligence. For example, it will utilize and look 
to the Technical Industrial Intelligence Committee, operating under 
the JIC, as a most useful and desirable complement to its operations. 

1 1 . The distinction between the two procedures is clear. The study 
project, responsive to the President’s letter, is established to appraise, 
evaluate, anti make judgments upon particular German industries and 
economic activities for the postsurrender period. The new and up-to- 
date information on which such analyses and conclusions can bo most 
realistically based is to be provided bv other organizations specialized 
in the field of procurement of original industrial information, such as 
the Technical industrial Intelligence Committee. It may be that for 
some phase of its studies, relating to particular types of economic 
activity, as distinct from the working of a particular industry, the 
existing machinery will not prove adequate. Before resorting te anv 
especial expedient in this field, however, the FEA German Branch will 
utilize to the fullest existing sources of procurement of original in- 
telligence. It will seek constantly to confine its activities in this field 
to the maintenance of appropriate liaison and the provision of adequate 
direction for the special investigations to be undertaken on its behalf. 

12. One other aspect of interagency relationship should be noted. 
The reports which are the results of this study project presumably 
will bo made available to the President and the Department of State, 
and on appropriate clearance, to such bodies as the U. S. Section of the 
European Advisory Commission and the U. S. Control Group of the 
Allied Control Commission for Germany. The methods and proce- 
dures whereby the conclusions and recommendations in these reports 
would be translated into positive action or become binding upon U. S. 
representatives have not been worked out. It will be clearly under- 
stood, however, that the studies and reports as developed will not 

constitute firm policy of this Government until some executory action 
is taken by the President, Department of State, or other properly em- 
powered agency. In other words, the studies and reports, rather than 
representing action, provide a basis on which action can be more ad- 
vantageously determined. 
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EXHIBIT 8 

TECHNICAL INDUSTRIAL DISARMAMENT STUDIES 

A short time before the Yalta conference at which President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshall Stalin pledged their 
respective nations to “eliminate or control all German industry that 
could be used for military production, ” the Director of the Enemy 
Branch of the Foreign Economic Administration set up a number of 
separate study projects, dealing with some of the most important 
German economic and industrial disarmament problems. Each of 
the studies is being mado by a group of the most competent and 
best informed men in the Government, particularly trained to deal 
with certain specific problems of production, industry, and economics. 
The majority of these studies have been undertaken by interagency 
working groups whoso members have been provided through the 
cooperation of other government agencies. The balance of the 
projects are being coordinated within FEA or by a particularly selected 
agency. 

Each of the completed Technical Industrial Disarmament Studies 
will be submitted to the Director of the Enemy Branch. They will 
be reports of an advisory character rather than reports having the 
status of approved policy documents. They are reports to the FEA 
rather than by the FEA. They will constitute the views of tho 
individual signatories rather tlmn the agencies to which they are 
accredited. As such they will be made available by the FEA to nil 
U. S. officials responsible in this field. Thus, through these TID 
reports, the FEA and other interested agencies will have the benefit 
of expert advice from industrial and economic specialists in the 
Government pursuant to an organized and systematic work project. 

The lists appearing on the following pages (along with a table of 
contents) show the Technical Industrial Disarmament Studies which 
are now being made, the persons making each study, and tho Gov- 
ernment agency by which each such person is employed. It will bo 
noted that no projects have been set up for numbers 28 ami 29. 
These numbers have been left open for possible additional general eco- 
nomic studies on Germany of the same type as projects 20 through 27. 

Technical industrial disarmament studies 
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Technical industrial disarmament studies — Continued 


table OF contents — C ontinued 

Pace 

Project No. 10. Common components _ 9 

Project No. 11. Machine tools 10 

Project No. 12. Automotive 11 

Project No. 13. Shipbuilding and shipping.. 12 

Project No. 14. Machinery 13 

Project No. 15. Ferrous metals. — 14 

Project No. 16. Chemicals 16 

Project No. 17. Solid fuels 17 

Project No. 18. Power 18 

Project No. 19. Nonferrous metals 20 

Project No. 20. Foreign trade controls 21 

Project No. 21. Allied Disarmament Commission i 22 

Project No. 22. Territorial separation 22 

Project No. 23. Agriculture 23 

Project No. 24. Development of safe industries 23- 

Project No. 25. External economic security 24 

Project No. 26. International cartels 24 

Project No. 27. Combined with project No. 20. 21 

• ***«*• 

Project No. 30. Forest products 25 

Project No. 31. Scientific equipment 26 


Technical Industrial Disarmament Studies 
Cooperating agencies: 



Letter of InvitaUon 
addreeaed to— 

Llaiaon representative 

1 tartnrf mnnt nt PnintnDrM 

Mr Wavne C Tavlor 

Dr. Frank A. Waring. 

Mr. 8tephen Raushenbuah. 
Admiral T. D. Ruddock. 
Dr. Lyman Chalkley. 

Mr. Sherman Kent. 

Mr. John C. I>e Wilde. 
Maj. Oen. K. B. Wolfe. 

Mr. William Batt. 

Vice Adm. H. L. Vickery. 

l/6piH VlllEllk Ul V/UlimiHlAJ 

Department of Interior 

Department of the Navy 

Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. 

Office of Strategic Services 1 

Department of State 

Hon. Harold Ickes 

Hon. James Forres lal 

Dr. Vannevar Bush 

Dr. William L. Langer 

Mr. Emile l>espre6 

War Department 

Hon. Henry Stlmaoo 

War Production Board 

War Shipping Administration 

Mr. J. A. Krug 

Vice Adm. E. 8. Land 


Other agencies contributing personnel: 


Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of the Budget 
Federal Power Commission 
Department of Justice 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
U. S. Tariff Commission 
Department of the Treasury 


Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of German Production of Armaments, Munitions, and Imple- 
ments of War (project No. 1); Technical Industrial Disarmament 
Committee to Study the Treatment of the German Aircraft Industry 
(project No. 2); Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to 
study the Treatment of German Engineering and Research in the 
“Secret Weapon” Field (project No. 4): These projects are being 
handled by tne Army-Navy Ad Hoc Interdepartmental Committee 
for FEA Projects. Members of the committee are — 


Roar Admiral T. D. Ruddock, USN 
Maj. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, USA 
Brig. Gen. H. C. Minton, GSC 
Capt. B. G. Leighton, USNR, Retired 
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Executive officers: 

•Capt. A. M. Hartman 
Lt. F. D. McAlister, U8NR 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of German Research Related to Armaments, Munitions, and Im- 
plements of War (project No. 3): This project was delegated to the 
•Office of Scientific Research and Development which invited certain 
members of the National Academy of Sciences to serve on the Com- 
mittee. They include — 

Dr. Roger Adams. Chairman 
Dr. R. W. King, Secretary 
Dr. O. E. Buckley 
Dr. George O. Curme, Jr. 

Dr. Hugh Dryden 
Dr. Ross G. Harrison 
Dr. Zay Jeffries 
Dr. W. K. Lewis 
Dr. I. I. Rabi 

Mrs. Helen Hill Miller, Foreign Economic Administration Liaison Officer 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of the German Light Metals Industries (project No. 5): 

Mr. Arthur Bunker, Chairman- Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 
Mr. Philip D. Wilson, Vice Chairman; Combined Production and Resources 
Board. 

Mr. Thomas Covel, War Production Board, Deputy Director, Aluminum and 
Magnesium Division. 

Miss Dorothy Cruger, Combined Production Resources Board, Aluminum and 
Magnesium Consultant. 

Lt. Comdr. J. H. Faunce, Navy Department, Head, Materials Branch, Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Lt. Isaiah Frank, Office of Strategic Services, Acting Chief, Industry and Trade 
Section Research and Analysis Branch. 

Mr. Leo Grant, Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 

Mr. Arthur P. Hall, froreign Economic Administration Consultant. 

Mr. T. E. Hancock, Counsel; War Production Board, Attorney for the Aluminum 
and Magnesium Division. 

Mr. Walter A. Janssen, Department of Commerce, Chief, Metals and Minerals 
Unit. 

Lt. Col. N. O. Kraft, War Department, Chief, Aluminum and Magnesium Sec- 
tion, Army Service Forces. 

Mr. Samuel Lipkowitz, State Department, Chief, Minerals Section, Commodities 
Division. 

Mr. Arthur B. Menefee, War Production Board, Chief, Bauxite Section. 

Mr. Thomas Miller, Department of the Interior, Assistant Chief, Economics and 
Statistics Branch, Bureau of Mines. 

Technical industrial disarmament committee to study the treatment 
of the German oil and petroleum industry (project No. 6): 

Mr. Ralph K. Davies, Chairman -Deputy Petroleum Administrator for War. 
Rear Admiral A. F. Carter, USNR, Array-Navy Petroleum Board. 

Brig. Gen. H. L. Peckhara, Fuels and Lubricants Division, War Department. 

Mr. Charles Rayner, State Department. 

Col. Jay L. Taylor (Alternate), War Department. 

Mr. Brandon H. Grove, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration, 
Assistant Chief, Petroleum Division. 

Mrs. Miralotte Ickes, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 
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Technical industrial disarmament committee to study the treatment 
of the German rubber and rubber products industry (project No. 7): 

Mr. Lucius D. Tompkins, Chairman; Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
Mr. E. B. Babcock, Combined Production Resources Board Consultant. 

Mr. Golden W. Bell, War Production Board, Assistant General Counsel. 

Mr. John Collyer, War Production Board, Director, Rubber Programs. 

Mr. Joseph N. Du Barry IV, State Department, Commodity Specialist. 

Dr. E. R. Gilliland (Alternate), Office of Scientific Research and Development. 
Mr. Robert A. Gordon (Alternate), Combined Raw Materials Board. 

Capt. Henry E. Haxo, Jr. (Alternate), War Department, Headquarters, ASF. 

Mr. Everett G. Holt, Department of Commerce Rubber Analyst. 

Lt. Comdr. H. W. Julian, Navy Department. 

Mr. Thomas J. Lynch, Treasury Department Assistant General Counsel. 

Mr. Sheldon P. Thacher, War Department Consultant. 

Mr. Walter Emery, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration Con- 
sultant. • 

Miss Mildred Zahn, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 

Technical industrial disarmament committee to study the treatment 
of the German electronics equipment industry (project No. 8): 

Mr. Ray C. Ellis, Chairman; Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 

Mr. Ralph Bown, Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

Mr. Louis J. Chatten, War Production Board, Director, Radio and Radar Division. 
Capt. F. C. Layne, Navy Department, Chief, Electronics Division. 

Capt. Gilbert B. Myers, Navy Department, Secretary of Joint Communications 
Board. 

Brig; Gen. T. C. Rivea, Array Air Force* 

Mr. James M. Kerbey, Executive Officer, Foreign Economic Administration Con- 
sultant. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hawkins, Executive Secretary, Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of the German Anti-Friction Bearing Industry (Project No. 9): 

Mr. Stanley M. Cooper, Chairman; Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 
Mr. Albert E. Fawlcy, Vice Chairman; Foreign Economic Administration Con- 
sultant, detailed from War Production Board. 

Lt. Comdr. Preston Gaddis (Alternate), Navy Department, Assistant to Assistant 
Director of Production, Bureau of Ordnance. 

Mr. Aldon B. Gomez, War Production Board, T/egal Counsel, Tools Division. 
Brig. Gen. F. M. Hopkins, War Department, Chief, Resources Division, AC/AS. 
Materials and Services. 

Mr. Claude C. Ostrom, War Production Board, Assistant Director, Tools Divi- 
sion. 

Lt. H. F. Venncman, Navy Department, Machine Tools Section. 

Lt. Col. Ralph M. Wood (alternate). 

Mr. I /ester G. Hawkins, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 

Miss Louise Eaton, Executive Secretary, Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of the German Common Components Industries (Project No. 
10 ): 

Mr. Michael J. Dcutch, Chairman; War Production Board, Special Assistant to 
the Chairman. 

Mr. James J. Farriss, State Department Assistant Advisor, Commodities Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. W. M. Haile, War Production Board, Director, General Industrial Equip- 
ment Division. 

Mr. V. S. KolcsnikofT, Bureau of the Budget, Chief Economist. 

Dr. Heinrich Kronstein, Department of Justice, Special Attorney. 
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Lfc. Comdr. H. D. Murray, Navy Department, Executive Offioer, Production 
Division. 

Mr. William H. Myer, Department of Commerce, Chief, Machinery and Motive 
Products Unit. 

Mr. J. W. Ould, Counsel, War Production Board, Counsel, Genera] Industrial 
Equipment Division. 

Mr. Virgil Tobin, Combined Production Resources Board, Program Officer. 

Col. G. D. Woods, War Department, Assistant Director for Production Services. 
Mr. Lester G. Hawkins, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 

Miss M. J. Wichser, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration. 

-Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the 
Treatment of the German Machine Tool Industry (project No. 11); 


Mr. Mason Britton, Chairman, Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 
Mr. George Adams, State Department, Economist, Division of Territorial Studies. 
Mr. William L. Beck, Department of Commerce, Assistant Chief, Machinery 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Lt. William Bray, Office of Strategic Services Economist. 

Mr. John S. Chafee, War Production Board, Director, Tools Division, Equipment 
Bureau. 

Cdr. E. A. Ewing, Navy Department, Chief, Machine Tools Section. 

Mr. Frederick Geier, Foreign Economic Administration Technical Consultant. 
Mr. Aldon B. Gomez, War Production Board. Ix*gal Counsel, Tools Division. 

Lt. Col. P. L. Houaer, War Department, Chief, Equipment Branch, ASF Prod. 
Division. 

Brig. Gen. H. F. Safford, War Department, Chief, Production Service Division 
Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. Franz T. Stone, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration Con- 
sultant, detailed from War Production Board. 

Miss Louise Eaton, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the 
Treatment of the German Automotive Industry (project No. 12); 

Mr. Courtney Johnson, Chairman; Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 
Lt. William Bray, Office of Strategic S iTvices, Economist. 

Mr. John P. Brown, War Production Board, Divisional Counsel, Automotive 
Division, Equipment Bureau. 

Mr. James Cope, Foreign Economic Administration. Consultant. 

Brig. Gen. A. R. Glancy (retired), Combined Production Resources Board 
Consultant. 

Lt. Cdr. E. E. Krogstad, Navy Department, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Trans- 
portation Subsection Head. 

Mr. Francis F. Lincoln, State Department, Economist, Division of Territorial 
Studies. 

Mr. Oscar P. Pearson, Foreign Economic Administration, Consultant. 

Mr. R. I. Roberge, Foreign Economic Administration. Consultant. 

Lt. Col. H. P. Valentine (alternate), War Department, Chief, Transport and 
Automotive Branch Production Division, Headquarters, ASF. 

Col. G. W. White, War Department, Office, Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. Carl Wynne, Foreign Economic Administration, Consultant. 

Mr. Charles R. Weaver, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration, 
Consultant. 

Miss Peggy Garrison, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration. 

Technical industrial disarmament committee to study the treatment 
of the German shipbuilding industry (project No. 13): This project 
has been delegated to the War Shipping Administration to be dealt 
with by — 

Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping Administrator, Chairman, Maritime 
Commission. 

Vice Admiral H. L. Vickery, Deputy War Shipping Administrator, Vice Chairman 
Maritime Commission. 
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Technical industrial disarmament committee to study the treat- 
ment of the aggregate of the German machinery industries (project 
No. 14): This project is being handled by a Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration Drafting Committee. 

Mr. Albert C. Shire, chairman. Mr. John Ehrhardt 

Mr. H. C. Cassell. Mr. John F. Coney bear, executive officer 

Technical industrial disarmament committee to study the treatment 
of the German ferrous metals industries (project No. 15): 

Mr. Hiland G. Batcbeller, chairman; War Production Board, Chief of Operations. 
Mr. Leon Goldenbere, executive officer; Foreign Economic Administration, 
Acting Chief, Basic Industries. 

Mrs. Alice Nagel, executive secretary; Foreign Economic Administration, analyst. 

Iron and steel subcommittee: 

Mr. Norman W. Fov, chairman; War Production Board, consultant. 

Lt. Comdr. Roger S. Ahlbrandt, Navy Department. 

Lt. Isaiah Frank, Office of Strategic Services, Industry and Trade Section. 

Col. Thomas Galbreath Office of Chief of Ordnance, War Department. 

Mr. Sidney D. Merlin, Department of State, Division of Commercial Policy. 

Mr. C. E. Nigh man. Interior Department, Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Peter M. Itouzitsky, Combined Production Resources Board. 

Dr. Walter S. Tower, Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 

Ferro-alloys subcommittee: 

Dr. A. B. Kinzcl, chairman; Foreign Economic Administration, consultant. 

Mr. Charles E. Adams, Combined Production Resources Board. 

Lt. Comdr. Roger S. Ahlbrandt, Navy Department. 

Col. John Frye, War Department. Office of Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. Edwin K. Jenckes, Interior Department. Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Carl M. Loeb, Jr.. Foreign Economic Administration, consultant. 

Dr. Paul D. Merica, Foreign Economic Administration, consultant. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the 
Treatment of the German Chemical Industries (project No. 16): 

Col. Frederick Pope, chairman; Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
Dr. D. P. Morgan, (acting Chairman), War Production Board, Director, Chemi- 
cals Bureau. 

Mr. John W. Barnet, Department of State, Minerals Specialist, Commodities 
Division. 

Lt. Comdr. R. B. Colgate, Navy Department, Chief, Chemicals Section, Office of 
Procurement and Material. 

Mr. C. C. Concannon, Department of Commerce, Chief, Chemical Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. J. Forsyth Glenn, War Production Board, Counsel, Chemicals Bureau. 

Mr. Thomas S. Nichols, War Production Board, Principal Consultant. 

Mr. Oliver Ralston, Department of Interior, Assistant Chief, Metallurgical 
Branch. 

Lt. Col. W. F. Sterling, War Department, Chief, Commodities Branch, Production 
Division, Headquarters, ASK. 

Mr. Martin T. Bennett, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration, 
Chief, Industry Division. 

Mrs. Thelma Lewis, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration, 
Editor. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of the German Coal Industry (project No. 17): 

Mr. Charles J. Potter, Chairman; Interior Department, Deputy Solid Fuels 
Administrator. 

Mr. George Lamb, Vice Chairman; Department of Interior, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Ralph Bowen, State Department, Country Economics Specialist, Division of 
Commercial Policy. 
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Lt. R. S. Hauck. Navy Department. 

Lt. Col. C. R. Mabley, War Department, Chief, Solid Fuels Branch, Office of 
Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Arthur Notman, Foreign Economic Administration, Technical Consultant. 

Mr. Sam Schurr, Office of Strategic Services, Economist. 

Mr. R. M. Weidenhammer, Department of Commerce, Assistant Chief, Metals 
and Minerals Unit. 

Mr. Antonio Villa, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration, Planning 
Staff. 

Mrs. Phenola Carroll, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economio Administration 
Analyst. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the 

Treatment of the German Electric Power Industry (project No. 18): 

Mr. Edward Falck, Chairman; War Production Board, Director Office of War 
Utilities. 

Mr. Curtis E. Calder, War Production Board Consultant. 

Mr. C. Girard Davidson, War Production Board, Assistant General Counsel. 

Mr. Samuel Ferguson, Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 

Mr. Arthur Goldschmidt, D«u>artment of Interior, Director, Division of Power. 

Lt. Col. Preston E. James Office of Strategic Services, Chief, Geographic Sub- 
division, Europe-Africa Division. 

Dr. Herschel F. Jones, War Production Board, Assistant to Director, Office of 
War Utilities. 

Mr. Basil Manly, Federal Power Commission Chairman. 

Lt. Daniel V. McNamee, USNR, War Production Board, I.egal Counsel. 

Mr. Herbert S. Marks, Department of State, Assistant to Assistant Secretary 
Acheson. 

Lt. Comdr. C. N. Metcalf, Navy Department, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Dr. John C. Parker Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 

Mr. Walter A. Radius, State Department, Special Assistant to Director, Office of 
Transport and Communication. 

Mr. Philip Spom War Production Board Consultant. 

Brig. Gen. J. H. Stratton, War Department. 

Lt. Col. A. R. Williams (Alternate for General Stratton), War Department, 
Production Division. 

Warren H. Marple, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration Con- 
sultant. 

Miss Jewell Wilson, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the 

Treatment of the Strategic Minerals for German Industries (project 
No. 19): 

Mr. Arthur Notman, Chairman; Foreign Economic Administration. 

Dr. C. K. Leith, Acting Chairman; Combined Production Resources Board. 

Mr. Alan Bateman, Foreign Economic Administration, Assistant Director, 
Foreign Procurement and Development Branch. 

Lt. Col. J. A. Church, Army Service Forces, Chief, Miscellaneous Metals and 
Minerals Section. 

Mr. James Douglas, War Production Board, Deputy Vice Chairman for Metals 
and Minerals. 

Mr. Thomas Helde, Office of Strategic Services, Chief, Industries Subsection, 
Europe-Africa Division. 

Mr. W'alter A. Janssen, Department of Commerce, Chief, Metals and Minerals 
Unit, Board of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Andrew Leith, Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 

Mr. John C. Parsons, War Production Board Attorney, Miscellaneous Minerals 
Division. 

Mr. Elmer Pehrson Interior Department, Chief, Economic and Statistics Branch. 

Lt. J. F. Widman, Navy Department. 

Mr. Leon Goldenberg, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration, 
Acting Chief, Basic Industries. 

Mrs. Phenola Carroll, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 
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Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of German Foreign Trade and Import Controls (projects Nos. 
20 and 27): 

Mr. Clair Wilcox, Chairman; State Department Consultant, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy. 

Lt. S. S. Alexander, Office of Strategic Services, Chief, Economic Subdivision, 
Europe-Africa Division. 

Mr. Norton M. Banks, War Production Board, Director, Division of Stock-piling 
and Shipping. 

Lt. William Bray, Office of Strategic Services, Economist. 

Mr. Edward J. Browning, W r ar Production Board, Deputy Vice Chairman, Inter- 
national Supply. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, Foreign Economic Administration, Consultant. 

Mr. Louis Domeratzky, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Chief, 
European Unit. 

Mr. Hal B. Lary, Department of Commerce, Chief, International Payments 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Sidney D. Merlin, State Department, Country Specialist, Division of Com- 
mercial Policy. 

Mr. John Parsons, War Production Board, Attorney, Legal Division. 

Miss Et-hel Dietrich, Executive Officer; Foreign Economic Administration, Chief, 
Export-Import Control Division. 

Miss Beatrice Rosholt, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration, 
Analyst. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Tech- 
nical Requirements for a Permanent Allied Commission to Enforce 
International Arrangements Relating to German Industrial Disarm- 
ament (project No. 21): Completion of this report has been delayed 
pending completion of the other reports. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to. Study the 
Economic Consequences of a Separation from Germany of the Rhine- 
land and/or the Ruhr and/or Areas East of the Oder River (project 
No. 22): This project is being handled by a Foreign Economic 
Administration Drafting Committee of which Philip M. Kaiser, FEA, 
is Chairman and on which Committee also serve Mr. Martin Bennett, 
Mr. David Levitan, Mr. Frank Lorimer* Miss Margaret Stone, Dr. 
George Wondcrligh. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to study the treat- 
ment of German landed estates and the practice of economic autarchy 
in food products (project No. 23): This project is being handled by a 
Foreign Economic Administration Drafting Committee of which 
Mr. Herbert Parisius, FEA, is chairman, and on which also serve — 

From FEA: 

Dr. Carl Brandt 
Mr. Theo. W. Schultz 
Mr. John C assets 
Mr. Norman Jasny 
From OSS: Mr. W'ilfred Mallcnbaum 
From Agriculture: 

Mr. Ilans Richter 
Mr. II. R. Tolley 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to appraise the 
technical potentialities for the development of “Peaceful" industrial 
activity in Germany for both home consumption and export (project 
No. 24): This project is being handled by a Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration Drafting Committee, of which Mr. Donald Longman, FEA, 
is Chairman. 
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Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to study the need for 
And nature of Allied activities relating to German property assets, 
industrial personnel, and economic activities outside Germany, 
designed to enforce economic and industrial security measures per- 
taining to Germany (project No. 25): This project is being handled 
by a Foreign Economic Administration Drafting Committee, of 
which Mr. Richard C. Harrison, FEA, is Chairman. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to study the treat- 
ment of German participation in international cartels affecting inter- 
national security (project No. 26): This project is being handled by a 
Foreign Economic Administration Drafting Committee, of which 
Mr. David M. Levitan, FEA, is Chairman. 

Project No. 27 has been combined with project No. 20. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of the German Forest Resources and Forest Products Industries 
(project No. 30): 

Mr. Lvle F. Watts, Chairman; Department of Agriculture, Chief, Forest Service. 
Mr. E. I. Katok, Vice Chairman; Department of Agriculture, Assistant Chief, 
Forest Service. 

Mr. John B. Appleton, Office of Strategic Services, Assistant Chief, Far East 
Division; Chief, (J^ographic Subdivision. 

Mr. Arthur Bevan, Foreign Economic Administration, Chief, Paper, Lumber, and 
Containers Section, Requirements and Supply Branch. 

Mr. Benton R. Cancell, War Production Board, Chief, Forest Products Bureau. 
Colonel John G. Cooke, War Department, Assistant Director for Materials and 
Products, Production Division, ASF. 

Lt. Lawrence B. Culter (Alternate), War Department, Commodities Branch, 
Production Division, ASF, Forest Products Section. 

Commander W. \V. Kellogg, Navy Department, Lumber Coordinator, Navy 
Lumber Coordinating Unit, Bureau Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Frank Un H. Smith, U. 8. Tariff Commission, Chief, Lumber and Paper 
Division. 

Mr. Henry W. Spiegel, Office of Strategic Services, Europe-Africa Division, Eco- 
nomics Subdivision. 

Dr. Amos E. Taylor, Department of Commerce, Chief, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Dr. Edward C. Crafts, Executive Officer; Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service. 

Miss Ruth Coffman, Executive Secretary; Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service. 

Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee to Study the Treat- 
ment of the German Optical Glass and Teclinical and Scientific Equip- 
ment Industries (project No. 31): 

Mr. Frank Howard, Chairman; War Production Board, Chief, Safety and Tech- 
nical Division. 

Mr. Mort N. Lansing, Department of Commerce, Specialties Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Lawrence Radford, Navy Department, Bureau of Ordnance, Production 
Division TR-7. 

Mr. Francis M. Shields, Foreign Economic Administration Consultant. 

Dr. F. E. Wright, War Department, Army, Navy Munitions Board. 

Mr. John Flynn, Executive Officer; War Production Board, Chief, Facility Sec- 
tion, Safety and Technical Equipment Division. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hawkins, Executive Secretary; Foreign Economic Administration 
Analyst. 

SUPPLEMENT TO EXHIBIT 8 

For the information of the Committee, there arc added below notes 
concerning the principal public and private affiliations of the TIDC 
Project Chairmen designated by FEA and those Technical Consult- 
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ants brought in by the FEA to advise with the TID Committees. 
Any further information concerning the individuals designated by the 
participating agencies can be secured from these agencies. 



Mr. Hil&Dd Q. Batchcllcr. Chairman, 
project No. 15, Ferrous Metals. 

Mr. Arthur Bunker, Chairman, proj- 
ect No. 5, Light Metals. 

Dr. Arthur Bums, FEA Member, 
projects Nos. 20 and 27, Foreign 
Trade ControLs. 

Mr. Stanley M. Cooper, Chairman, 
project No. 0, Bearings. 

Mr. James Cope, FEA Member, 


project No. 12, Automotive. 

Mr. Ralnh K. Davies, Chairman, 
project No. 6, Petroleum. 


Mr. Michael J. Deutch, Chairman, 
projoct No. 10, Common Compo- 
nents. 

Mr. Ray C. Ellis, Chairman, project 
No. 8, Electronics. 

Mr. Edward Falch. Chairman, project 
No. 18, Power. 

Mr. Albert E. Fawley, Vice Chair- 
man, project No. 0, Bearings. 

Mr. Samuel Ferguson, FEA Member, 
Power. 

Mr. Howard Frank. Chairman, proj- 
ect No. 31. Scientific Equipment. 

Mr. Frederick Oder. FEA Member, 
project No. 11. Machine Tools. 

Mr. LeoOrant, FEA Member, project 
No. ft, Light Metals. 

Mr. Arthur Hall. FEA Member, proj- 
ect No 5, Light Metals. 

Mr. Richard C. Harrison, Chairman. 
Drafting Committee, project No. 25, 
External Economic Security. 

Mr. Courtney Johnson. Chairman, 
project No. 12, Automotive. 

Mr. Philip M. Kaiser, Chairman; 
Drafting Committee, project No. 22, 
Territorial Separation. 

Dr. A. B. Kinzcl. Chairman; project 
No. 15, Ferrous Metals. 


Vice Admiral Emory 8. Land. Co- 
chairman. project No. 13, Shipbuild- 
ing and Shipping. 

Mr. Andrew Leith, FEA Member, 
project No. 19, Nonferrotis Metals. 

Mr. David L*>vitan, Chairman, Draft- 
ing Committee, project No. 20, In- 
ternational Cartels. 

Mr. Carl M. Loch. Jr.. FEA Member, 
project No. 1ft. Ferrous Metals. 

Mr. Donald Luigninn, Chairman, 
Drafting Committee, project No. 21, 
Safe Industries. 

Dr. Paul I>. Meriea. FEA Member, 
project No. 1ft. Ferrous Metals. 

Mr. Arthur Not man. Chairman, proj- 
ect No. Ml. Xonfcrrous Metals: FKA 
MciiiImt. Project No. 17, Solid Fuels. 

Mr. Herbert l'arlsius. Chairman, 
Drafting Committee, Project No. 23, 
Agriculture. 


A ™ nev and tttla Principal present affiliation outsida 

Agon^ ADa mi « Federal Government 

WPB, Chief of Operations.. President, Allegheny- Ludlum8teel 


Corp.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FEA Consultant Executive Vice President, the 

Lehman Corporation, New York, 
N. x . 

do Professor of Economics. Columbia 

University, New York, N. Y. 

do Executive Vice President, Fafnlr 

Bearings Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 

— -.do Assistant to President. Chrysler 

Corporation. Detroit, Mich. 

Deputy Petroleum Admin- Formerly Vice President, Standard 
lstrator for War. OU of California, San Francisco, 

Calif. 

Regularly employed by WPB as 8poctal Assistant to the Chair- 
man. 

FEA Consultant Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns 

Hopkins University, Silver 
Springs. Md. 


Regularly employed by WPB as Director of the Office of War 
Utilities. 

FEA Consultant, detailed I Manager, Detroit Office, Marlln- 


from WPB. Bookwell Corp., New York. 

N. Y. 

FEA Consultant President, Hartford Electric Co., 

Hartford. Conn. 

Regularly employed by WPB as Director of Safety & Technical 
Division. 

FEA Consultant President, Cincinnati Milling 

Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

— do The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 

Mich. 

....do Aluminum Co. of America, Wash- 

ington. D. C. 

Regularly employed by FEA as Chief of External Economlo 
Security Stall. 

FEA Consultant I Vice President. Studebakcr Co.. 

8outh Bend. Ind. 

Regularly employed by FEA as Assistant Chief of Planning 
SUIT, Enemy Branch. 

FEA Consultant I Vice President, Electro-Melt, and 

Chief of Research liberator iee, 
Union Carbon A Carbide, New 


I York, N. Y. 

Regularly employed as War Shipping Administrator and Chair- 
man, Maritime Commission. 

FEA Consultant | Lavlne Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Regularly employed by FEA as Chief of Property Control Divi- 
sion, Enemy Branch. 

FEA Consultant | Vice President. Climax Molybde- 

num Co., New York, N. Y. 

ReeiilArly employed by FEA as Chief of Consumer Economy 
Division, Enemy Branch. 

FEA Consultant Vice President, Internationa! 

Nickel Co., New York, N. Y. 

do Consulting Engineer, 40 Wall 

Street, New York, N. Y. 

Regularly employed by FEA as Director of the Office of Food 
Programs. Bureau of Supplies. 
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Individual 


Dr. John C. Parker, FEA Member, 
protect No. 18, Power. 

Mr. Oscar P. Pearson, FEA Member, 
Project No. 12, Automotive. 

Col. Frederick Pope, Chairman, proj- 
ject No. 1ft, Chemicals. 

Mr. Charles J. Potter, Chairman, 
project No. 17, Solid Fuels. 

Mr. R. I. Roberge, FEA Member, 
project No. 12, Automotive. 


Mr. Francis M. Shields, FEA 
bw, project No. 31, Scientific Equip- 


Mr. Albert C. Shire, Chairman. Draft- 
. ing Committee, project No. 14, 
Machinery. 

Mr. Lucius D. Tompkins, Chairman, 
project No. 7, Rubber. 

Dr. Walter 8. Tower, FEA Member, 
project No. 15, FerTous Metals. 

Vice Adm. H. L. Vickery, Cochair- 
• man, project No. 13, Shipbuilding 
and Shipping. 

Mr. Lyle F. Watts, Chairman, project 
No. 30, Forest Products. 

Mr. Clair Wilcox, Chairman, project 
Noe. 20, 27, Foreign Trade Controls. 


Mr. Carl Wynne, FEA Member, 
Project No. 12, Automotive. 



Agency and title 


Principal present affiliation outside 
Federal Government 


Vice President, Consolidated Edi- 
son Co., New York. N. Y. 
Manager, Statistical Department, 
Automobile Manufacturer!* 
Assn.. Detroit, Mich. 

American Cyanamid Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaxa, New York. 
N. Y. 

Assistant to the President. Ro- 
chester A Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Indiana, Pa. 

In charge of Foreign Operations, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich. 

FEA ConsoHant; formerly regularly employed by WPB as Dep- 
uty Bureau Director of the Equipment Division. 

Regatarly employed by FEA as Chief Engineer, Engineering 
8ervlce, Bureau of Supplier. 


Office of War Mobilisation 
and Reconversion. 

Deputy Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator. 


FEA Consultant. 


Office of War Mobilisation 
and Reconversion. 

FEA Consultant 


Vice President. U. 8. Rubber Co., 
New York. N. Y. 

President. American Iron and 
Steel Institute. New York, N. Y. 
Recuiarlv employed as Deputy War Shipping Administrator and 
Vice Chairman, Maritime Commission. 

Regularly employed as Chief of Forest Servioe, Department of 
Agriculture. 


Department of Slat©, Con- 
sultant to the Office of In- 
Intornatiooal Trade 
Policy. 

FEA Consultant 


Professor of Economics, 8warth- 
more College, 8warthmore, Pa. 


Director of Exports, Diamond T 
Motor Car Co., Chicago, 111. 
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EXHIBIT 9 

(Excerpt from Tb« Son, Baltimore, June 30, 1M5] 

WARNINGS ON GERMANY OPPORTUNE 

(By Philip W. Whitcomb, Sun staff correspondent) 

Paris, June 28 (By radio — delayed) — One day after the statement from tho 
head of the United States Foreign Economic Administration that Germany stands 
next to America as “the outstanding armaments machine shop of the world." 
comes a declaration by the chief of the American Army’s enemy technical intelli- 
gence branch that 1,200 topline German scientists, whom he has interrogated and 
classified, had made such fantastic advances in scientific modes of attack that our 
own excellent equipment would soon have been “hopelessly antiquated." 

Leo T. Crowley's warning that Germany’s economic power could be greater 
than ever in a few years, and Lt. Col. John A. Keck’s implication that the capture 
of 1,200 military scientists in 1945 doesn’t prevent thousands more being ready 
in 1950, must be added to the stern declaration by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in Paris the day before he returned home, that: “the German people show no sense 
of responsibility and almost no remorse for what has happened. 1 ' 

WARNINGS FULLY SUPPORTED 

Each of these three warnings, coming so opportunely at this moment when 
plans for the occupation of western Germany are still undecided, are fully sup- 
ported by all that this correspondent has learned in nearly 6 years of continuous 
reiK>rting of this war on the spot. 

There was a tendency in FEA, in the days before teams of experts could enter 
Germany and study production capacity, to minimize dangerously Germany’s 
resources and output and to exaggerate ridiculously the effect of bombing. 

Crowley’s statement yesterday shows that these days have passed. 

CONFIRM8 WRITERS’ OPINIONS 

In saying that “practically all the iron and steel furnaces are ready for opera- 
tion,” that “Germany's potential in machine tools was greater in 1939 than 
America's and she has today 4,000,000 more tons of machine tools than she needs 
and a vast undamaged capacity for new machine-tool production,” that, “contrary 
to belief, Allied bombing did not reduce most German plants to ruin,” and finally 
that “five years from now Germany could be far better prepared for war than 
she was in 1939,” Crowley was confirming the opinion of every American corre- 
spondent familiar with Germany who has been studying results since V-day. 

Colonel Keck ’8 disclosures also confirm what had gradually become a certainty, 
that Germany intended to bring the entire war onto a new scientific plane where 
all our weapons would prove as outdated as bows and arrows. 

This favorite German thesis was often reported in the newspapers, and the 
basis for it stands out clearly in these statements by the chief of enemy equipment 
intelligence in the American Array. 

GRIM 8TORT OP ROCKETS 

His grim stories of giant rockets that could be guided for thousands of miles, 
of cannon 400 feet long with a range of 82 miles and muzzle velocity of 4,500 feet 
a second, of rockets that shoot up from apparatus under the sea, and of antiaircraft 
rockets that can come within ten yards of planes flying 10 miles in the air, all show 
what Germany was up to. 

“And Hitler almost made it,” were Colonel Keck’s exact words to the war cor- 
respondents in Paris. This statement, like every other coming from competent 
experts, shows how vital was the speed with which General Eisenhower drove hia 
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armies, equipped as they were with what, in the next war, will probably be regarded 
as “hopelessly old-fashioned" equipment, until they made their most important 
capture of all — not of forts, guns, and soldiers, but of scientists. 

BU88IA USES DEFINITE PLAN 

The Western Allies in general, and the Military Government in particular, 
have not yet found a way to deal with this new triple threat — the total absence 
of a feeling of remorse or guilt on the part of the German people, Germany's 
industrial power and the apparently unending crop of scientists whom Keck 
described as “practical, sound, and completely free from fantasy." 

Russia seems to be following a definite plan, and following it fast, to judge by 
Radio Berlin and other broadcasts describing what they are doing. We, on our 
side, are still in “the day-to-day stage." 

We are certainly right in taking time to make up our minds; but we must not 
wait too long. While we are busy interrogating our 1,200 classified scientists, 
as Colonel Keck calls them, another 12,000 may be busily preparing new atomio 
bombs which can be made in grease-paint factories and which, when they are 
put into use by 80,000,000 unrepentent Germans, will make the V-2’s as out of 
date as tomahawks. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1045 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:45 a. m., pursuant to adjournment on 
Tuesday, June 26, 1945, in room 357, Senate Office Building, Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore, West Virginia (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Harley M. Kilgore, West Virginia. 

Also present: Dr. Herbert Schimmel, chief investigator. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, will be the witness this morning. 

Please go ahead with your statement, Mr. Berge. We will ask 
questions as you go along. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WENDELL BERGE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL IN CHARGE OF THE ANTITRUST DIVISION 

Mr. Berge. For the second time within a single generation the 
United States and its allies have defeated Germany^ ambition to 
conquer and rule the world. Both times the price of victory has been 
high and the second struggle was measurably longer, more costly in 
human lives and many times more expensive in economic terms than 
its earlier counterpart. There are many lessons for the United States 
and indeed for all the United Nations in the scale of the effort required 
to defeat Germany's second assault on the world. 

When Germany surrendered in 1918 the Allies were confident that 
she had been rendered incapable of making war. When it was finally 
appreciated that in the years following 1919 Germany had succeeded 
in rebuilding a war economy to unprecedented dimensions, it was too 
late to do anything about it. It should be clearly understood that 
the Nazi regime could not and did not build a colossal war economy 
in 6 short years from 1933 to 1939. In effect, the Nazis found that 
the economic and industrial basis for a resurgence of Germany's 
military power had been substantially reconstructed during the 1920's. 
It was upon this basis that Hitler’s war machine was built. 

The Chairman. After 1918 we failed to recognize that Germany’s 
attempt at world conquest had been based upon a close partnership 
of the Government and industry? 

Mr. Berge. Yes. 

The Chairman. That, I believe, largely accounts for the second 
war — we failed to recognize that fact and failed to take the steps 
necessary to break that partnership. 
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Mr. Berge. I think there is no doubt about that, Senator. Of 
course there were a few people, though not many, who had a glimpse 
of what might be in store. I recall that President Wilson, in one of 
his last messages to Congress, warned of the danger of the German 
dye trust immediately rebuilding its power, and urged that this prob- 
lem be faced by this country ana the Allies. But his warning was not 
heeded and certainly what you say was generally true. There was 
not any full appreciation of the power that German industry exerted, 
the extent to which it was the controlling factor in the war, and that 
it was the thing really to be feared and watched. 

The Chairman. I was informed many years ago that the late 
General Bliss, who was one of our observers, made the statement in 
Paris that there were three courses of action open to the United States 
at the conclusion of the First World War: The best was the complete 
economic dismemberment of Germany as a nation. If we failed to 
do that, the second course of action was to form such strong alliances 
that the Germans could never defeat us. The third course of action 
was to come home and arm to the teeth and wait for the next fight. 

It seems to me that time has shown that if that statement was made 
by General Bliss he had considerable foresight. 

Mr. Berge. I don’t recall the statement, but I think it was a good 
analysis of the problem which the world faced then. 

The Chairman. Please go ahead, Mr. Berge. 

Mr. Berge. How may we account for these events, that is, for the 
fact that so early after the last war Germany was able to lay the basis 
in industrial power for its military aggression? It must be recognized 
that at the end of the World War in 1918 the fundamental structure 
of German industry was untouched. Under the Treaty of Versailles 
the manufacture of many strategic products was prohibited in Ger- 
many. Some types of machinery were ostensibly dismantled and 
controls were instituted over the manufacture of armaments by Ger- 
man firms. These measures proved to be ineffective, first, because 
the essential organization of German industry was not disturbed and, 
second, because German industry in many instances was able to 
nullify the provisions of Versailles by systematic sabotage and by a 
succession of economic and technical evasions. 

Many evidences of this policy have come to light within recent 
years. It will suffice to mention that in such vital fields as military 
optical goods, heavy ordnance, synthetic chemicals, electrical equip- 
ment, and similar important branches of production German firms 
either continued their research underground or through foreign sub- 
sidiaries. At the same time the world network of German cartel 
agreements which grew up after 1920 enabled German industry to 
acquire an intimate acquaintance with scientific and industrial ad- 
vancement in other countries and to obtain a dominating position 
over research and production in numerous industries important to 
peacetime economy but even more crucial to the conduct of military 
operations. 

The Chairman. It is interesting that the Norden bombsight was 
probably the only development wnich we were able to retain of all 
the military inventions we made during that interval. W'e retained 
it because we kept it in a company independent of cartel arrange- 
ments, a company in New York organized especially to develop it. 
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We could not turn it over to any instrument company with the assur- 
ance that it would be kept secret. 

A well-known scientist has said that it was a good thing that our 
research was not done before the war, because it would allliave been 
in German hands within 90 days. 

Mr. Berge. That is an extraordinary commentary, but I am afraid 
it is true. 

The Chairman. Germany built up a large armanent industry be- 
fore the First World War. She sola armament and military equip- 
ment to other countries. We, who did not build up a large armament 
industry, were able to convert our own industrial potential into war 
production. Think how much faster Germany could convert to war. 

Mr. Berge. Yes. 

The Chairman. Particularly with their knowledge of our research. 

Mr. Berge. I think that is undoubtedly true. 

We have come to recognize that long before German v hurled its 
armies at peaceful nations, German industry had provided the eco- 
nomic foreground of aggression. It is certainly not coincidence that 
the many conquests of Germany’s cartels on the economic level were 
designed to pave the way for ultimate military gains. It becomes 
entirely clear if we examine the long roster of cartels in key world 
industries in which German interests were represented prior to 1939 
that German industry was waging economic war and waging it effec- 
tively. The appearance of many shortages in the wartime economies 
of democratic countries, as well as the economic infiltration by German 
interests into the industrial structure of both allied and neutral 
countries, is traceable to the combined effects of German economic 
warfare and the acceptance of the cartel philosophy by many demo- 
cratic industrialists. 

Data presented to this committee and to numerous other con- 
gressional bodies have fully documented the German cartel technique, 
and it is unnecessary to recount this aspect of the problem at length. 

The Chairman. I believe it is worth recalling how the Standard- 
I. G. Farben cartel operated. Standard’s research went to Germany 
under the cartel arrangement, but as Standard has admitted they got 
only a license to manufacture. When they asked for the know-how 
it was not forthcoming. The cartel arrangement was designed to 

S et for Germany the know-how of the cartel partners abroad, and to 
eep German know-how from the cartel partners. 

American cartel partners were trying to prevent competition, but 
the Germans were not worrying about competition. They were 
after information. 

Mr. Berge. Yes. And I think that points up the fact that the 
German philosophy of business in its relation to government was so 
-different from our own. The Germans were franldy regarding their 
business operations as instruments of the governmental policy of 
preparing for war and preparing to spread German industrial control 
over the world; whereas our businessmen regarded their operation 
merely as business transaction — not part of governmental policy or 
public policy — and thought in terms of business as usual, regarding 
an agreement with a German firm as simply and merely a business 
transaction to be adhered to irrespective of its effect on our own 
economy. They were thinking of spreading their power and control. 
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The Chairman. The Germans were able to take care of themselves 
by taking advantage of, shall we say, the cupidity of American cartel 
partners whose desire was to eliminate competition for the unbridled 
exploitation of the American public. 

Mr. Berge. That is well put, Senator. They saw that American 
businessmen in many instances were primarily concerned with 
monopoly control, and to achieve it were willing to make these 
arrangements which played into the hands of the German industrialists. 

The Chairman. And when they played into the hands of the Ger- 
man industrialists they played into the hands of the German war 
machine. 

Mr. Berge. Yes. 

The Chairman. Because the real German war machine was in- 
dustry. The Wehrmacht was just the operating factor. 

Mr. Berge. In formulating a policy to deal with German industry 
it is well to recall that despite the defeat which Germany suffered in 
the World War she became in the decade from 1920 to 1930 the 
second most powerful industrial nation in the world. How rapid 
and far-reaching was the recovery of German industrial potential 
in this period was summarized by a French journalist in 1926. He 
wrote: 


We who have arrived; it seems, at a critical epoch in our economic and financial 


situation should constantly bear in mind this extraordinary “rebound” of German 

indllBtrV after the war ♦ • • n'hon art! (mvoIaH ♦Kwmio’K Hnrm «nv ir* 1Q1Q 

* * * 


when we traveled through Germany in 1919 
and saw for ourselves the deterioration in material and men, we our- 
selves believed that several generations would go by before they would be suffi- 
ciently strong to raise themselves out of this state * * *. However, we see, 
now, that the very generation which went through the war is capable of this 
surprising recovery. It is this generation which today undertakes to reform 
the economic structure of Europe completely and to effect its adaption to the 
progress of industrial techniques by means of a certain number of centers of 
force, of poles of concentration established in Germany * * *. 

Only 90 months have passed since the Treaty of Versailles, and Germany, by 
force of patient willpower, of determined lal>or, of discipline and thanks also 
to a little abandon, indolence, enervation, and disorder on the part of the “victors” 
exhibits a productive power in the three principal branches of industrial activity, 
mining, metallurgy, and chemistry, greater than before the war, and indeed 
greater than our own * * *. 

In particular we see that the German chemical industry united into a trust 
* * * not content with being first at home, has become the greatest in the 
world and claims henceforth the exercise of an authority corresponding to its 
size. Magnificent lesson, but what (a) disturbing figure of colossus * * * 

cast over our future. 


We are faced by many parallels as well as by many contrasts at the 
present time. 

With respect to Germany’s over-all industrial potential it is esti- 
mated that although Allied bombardment proved sufficient to inter- 
rupt production and has therefore been effective for military purposes, 
Germany’s total industrial capacity has not been greatly reduced. 
Total damage to industrial capacity according to estimates is in the 
neighborhood of 20 percent, so that probably three-fourths, if not 
more, of the industrial power with which Germany wages this war, 
remains relatively intact. In the steel and chemical industries this 
is particularly true. 

Moreover, account must be taken of the speed with which Germany 
demonstrated that even the most complex industrial facilities can 
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be restored or replaced. For example, the synthetic oil plants were 
among the most frequent targets of Allied bombers and were in some 
instances put out of commission almost entirely. Investigation since 
V-day, however, has disclosed that replacement of synthetic oil 
plants was progressing very rapidly at the time of Germany’s defeat 
and that by September of this year new plants located in some cases 
underground would have been able to restore full production. 

Statements made bv leading German industrialists who have been 
captured are particularly revealing in this respect. The manager of ' 
the Krupp Works is reported to have stated that the great armament 
firm was still operating at nearly 60 percent capacity at the end of 
the war and would be able to resume full-scale output within a few 
months if we permitted them to do so. Similar statements have been 
made with respect to the vast industrial machinery of I. G. Farben 
which with the exception of synthetic oil refineries were relatively 
unscathed by air attack. The disposition of the enormous phyeical 
plant and capacity comprising German industry represents an intricate 
problem in itself. It would be shortsighted, to say the least, if the 
Allies were to permit the continued existence of plants and machinery 
devoted directly to the production of German armaments and muni- 
tions. The solution of this phase of the task will require a careful 
examination of the minimum equipment necessary for a peaceful 
German economy and a careful control of types of equipment which 
may be permitted in the future. 

Beyond the concrete and relatively measurable difficulty embodied 
in plants and factories there are two principal aspects of German 
economy which are much more difficult to cope with at the present 
time. The first, and in some resepets the more important element, 
is the collective assemblage of research and skill which underlies 
German military performance. Modem technology and scientific 
research have in Germany been perverted to provide instruments of 
aggression. The many secret weapons and novel techniaues intro- 
duced by Germany during the course of the fighting in this war as 
well as in the World War should constitute a sufficient warning that 
we shall neglect the existence of German technological research at 
our mortal peril. 

The Chairman. Or worse, to depend ourselves upon German 
research, as we have too often in the past. 

Mr. Berqe. I hope, Senator, that we have learned our lesson on 
that. 

The detailed discussion of these problems has been developed 
before this committee, I think, in some of your previous hearings. 
But the fact that so many industries in this country really used 
German research as a sort of a crutch and didn’t develop the self- 
sufficiency that certainly our genius is capable of producing during 
the period of the twenties and the thirties is a lesson that I think 
has been driven forcibly home. 

The Chairman. One reason for that, I think, is that it was easier to 
monopolize German patents than it was American patents. 

Mr. Berge. That, no doubt, was a reason. 

The Chairman. American inventions, of equal value to the German, 
were frequently suppressed. German research went forward, and it 
was easier to monopolize. German patents were exclusively licensed. 
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Mr. Berge. Yes. There was also the myth accepted by many in- 
dustrialists that there was an innate superiority in German tech- 
nology. I hope that myth has at last been exploded. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berge. Much evidence has come to light within recent weeks 
that had the war continued only a few months longer new and more 
terrible instruments of destruction, particularly in the field of long- 
distance rockets and explosives, would have been thrown into the 
scales of battle. 

At the present time Germany’s research institutes, laboratories, and 
technologic organizations are largely uncontrolled. It is crucial to the 
maintenance of peace that the Allies shall have at all times complete 
access to the quantity and character of scientific and industrial re- 
search being conducted within Germany. We must acquire, as soon 
as possible, patents and technological know-how which the German 
firms acquired during the war years and in preparation for the war. 
We must get into their factories and laboratories in order to get this 
know-how. The patents and know-how must be made available to 
the American people. 

The Chairman. And must not be monopolized by any one group. 

Mr. Berge. That is most important. I do not know what amount 
of research will be permitted to continue in Germany or what policy 
will be adopted in this regard. In the future, the work of such 
German laboratories as may be allowed to continue to exist must be 
made available to our firms on a general basis in this country. The 
Germans have made a habit of using their know-how as a means 
toward military domination. As a national security matter alone, 
the German laboratories which continue to exist must operate in full 
view of the rest of the world and with adequate safeguards so that 
their discoveries cannot be kept secret. 

The second phase of the German economy which must receive the 
closest scrutiny is the network of economic controls and agreements 
which German industry has established. In this period of twilight 
suspense, German industrialists are acting to cloak themselves in a 
neutral, impartial guise. Despite the impressive compilation of evi- 
dence that the industrialists promoted and supported the Nazi regime, 
they will attempt to assume an aura of respectability in the eyes of 
occupation authorities. Reports which have come back indicate that 
many German industrialists blandly assume that they will be permitted 
not only to resume production but to reestablish their relations with 
world industry. It may appear almost incredibly naive, but it is 
nevertheless true that German industrialists appear to take it for 
granted that American, British, French, and other businessmen and 
firms are ready to engage further in cartel operations. 

The Chairman. They have good grounds for it after the Rye con- 
ference, don’t you think, Mr. Berge? 

Mr. Berge. I am afraid there are some things that have happened 
and been said in this country that do encourage that view. 

The Chairman. It is not so naive for German industrialists to 
take that view when American businessmen organize such a conference 
as that at Rye. 

Mr. Bf.rge. In characterizing them as naive, I was thinking rather 
of the determination of the American people —I hope I am not overcon- 
fident — that this country shall not permit that kind of thing to happen 
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again, and that it is naive to assume that the policy of this country 
would permit the resumption of those agreements. 

On the other hand, I have to admit that there have been statements 
made, and conferences held, and things done by some of the cartel- 
minded industrialists in this country, and in the Allied countries, that 
do give some encouragement and some justification to that assumption 
of the German cartelists. 

The Chairman. We had an Alien Property Custodian during the 
First World War, and when the war was over we built a fire under him 
and told him to liquidate what he had with the utmost speed. The 
result was that in a very short time the German holdings were right 
back in the very same hands. 

Again, in this war, we are ti eating the Alien Property Custodian as 
only a war agency, when, frankly, its biggest job should be in the 
postwar period, father than to liquidate and go out of existence 
at the end of the war, the APC can do a most important job in 
cooperation with other Government agencies in preventing the dan- 
gerous things which have been seized from getting back into the hands 
that made them dangerous. 

In regard to the naive attitude which you mentioned, I had the 
pleasure of being present when the head of the Farben Industries was 
being examined by an Allied commission. Strange to say, for all his 
former brilliance, he had suddenly become senile. He just could not 
remember a thing. His age would not account for his loss of memory, 
but he couldn’t remember anything at all and had to call upon an 
attorney to answer questions for him. 

Mr. Berge. Probably, though, he could remember that after the 
First World War the administration of alien property matters was 
such that German industry was able to reacquire much of the property 
and many of the patents which had been seized. 

I quite agree with you that there is in the history of the Alien 
Property Administration after the first war a good deal to lend en- 
couragement to this German attitude at the present time. 

Two instances, minor in themselves but not without significance, 
provide an amusing side light on this attitude. One prominent Ger- 
man industrialist, who has been consistently and closely identified 
with the Nazi regime since its inception as well as before Hitler came 
into power, was recently taken prisoner. This particular individual, 
who has been one of the most prominent business representatives of 
the Nazi regime, protested that he was simply a neutral businessman. 
In his pocket was a long list of prominent American and British in- 
dustrialists with whom he expected to communicate, apparently to 
establish his good character and to protect him from imprisonment 
or prosecution. In another instance the manager of a chemical plant 
asked permission to remove a parcel which he claimed contained only 
personal effects. The parcel was opened by military authorities and 
examination revealed that underneath 2 inches of knives, spoons, and 
forks there was a layer 10 inches thick of international agreements in 
the dyestuff industry. 

A summary of the objectives of German industrialists in their at- 
tempt to escape the consequences of their support of nazism, to shift 
responsibility for their complicity in aggression, and to retain the basis 
for a revival of German power can be drawn from the large body of 
evidence which has been accumulated. 
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1. German industry hopes to remain untouched by Allied occupa- 
tion. Any policy placed in effect with regard to the dissolution or de- 
concentration of German industry must not permit loopholes for the 
continued domination bv the small powerful cliques who fostered and 
served nazism. Thus, for example, when I. G. Farben decided that 
this war was irrevocably lost, plans were devised to maintain the 
essential cohesion of its interests. Believing that Allied authorities 
would attempt to split up its tightly knit organization, I. G. Farben 
drew up plans for its own dissolution, in the belief that the Allies 
could be persuaded to accept them at face value. 

2. Within Germany, the industrialists will endeavor to maintain 
the core of organized research personnel and technical facilities upon 
which their know-how depends. 

The Chairman. As an example of that, our Army has had to go to 
the German coal cartel to get the necessary technical personnel to pet 
coal out of the Ruhr and the Saar because the German operating 
companies themselves did not have it. The cartel was willing, if they 
would be permitted to operate the mines, to pay the wapes of the 
workmen and even deliver the coal produced to the occupation forces. 

Mr. Berge. That is a good example. 

Allied authorities must be able to exercise careful surveillance ovei 
research programs carried on by German industry, particularly in 
fields having military significance. This war has aemonstrated that 
the fields of maior importance in this respect are synthetic chemistry, 
ranging from explosives and fuels to poison gas; metallurgy, especially 
in the field of light metals; electronics in numerous applications; and 
aerodynamics, including rockets and jet-propelled planes. 

3. The German industrialists hope to continue economic domina- 
tion of Europe. In the continent of Europe, the industrialists, during 
the occupation of Germany's neighbors, pursued a program of con- 
fiscation, reorganization, and transfer of assets for the purpose of 
bringing European industry under complete conti ol. The compli- 
cated maze of ostensibly legal purchases of plants and stock interest 
by the Germans presents one of the most difficult phases of the re- 
construction of Europe. 

Utmost care will be necessary to trace down these maneuvers and 
to divest German interests of ownership and control acquired by 
conquest. Otherwise Germany’s grip on European economic life will 
not be broken. 

The Chairman. It is interesting to see how Goering operated in 
the acquisition of paintings and sculpture. He got, by one way or 
another, a bill of sale from the record owner in each case. Goering’s 
curator or expert is now trying to convince us that these bills of sale 
give him bona fide legal possession of that loot. 

But he was too systematic. Those bills of sale make it possible for 
us to return the paintings and sculpture to the true owners. 

Mr. Berge. The problem of straightening out titles to property in 
Europe and determining what of these sales and transactions that 
took place during the war are to be recognized and what are not to 
be recognized will be a most complex and difficult thing, but it seems 
to me that in the occupied countries — France, Czechoslovakia, and the 
eastern countries, that portion of the Balkans that was occupied, and 
all through the occupied regions — we know that Germans acquired the 
control of the domestic companies, but we don’t know, and necessarily 
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cannot know for some time, all the devices and the subterfuges and 
the dummy companies, and so forth, that have been resorted to in 
the process. 

It is hard enough to straighten out questions of that kind sometimes 
in a democratic country where transactions are supposed to be in the 
open and where we have our laws. Where it was done in a regime of 
lawlessness, it really staggers the imagination, but nevertheless we 
cannot turn and run from it. 

The Chairman. They improved upon the old methods of looting. 
One way of getting bills of sale was to set up printing presses and run 
off paper money with which they “bought” what they took. 

There was a case in Greece where the “sale” of an automobile was 
delayed because the ink had not yet dried on the invasion marks that 
were used in the transaction. 

But they went through the motions of acquiring legal ownership, 
in the hope that civilized nations would accept the legal technicalities 
as establishing rightful ownership to the loot. 

I fully expect that somebody will turn up with bills of sale for those 
fillings which were knocked out of the mouths of prisoners in the prison 
camps — those fillings that were legally on deposit in the Reichsbank. 

Mr. Berge. It is conceivable that Germany as a political entity 
could disappear from the face of the earth and yet the same industrial 
power could dominate, not only what was Germany but the whole 
continent of Europe, through this series of corporation penetrations 
that have occurred in the last 4 years. 

4. With regard to the international economy, the entire array of 
cartel agreements, as well as the commercial and trading outposts 
which German industiw amassed in the years before the war and 
maintained where possible during hostilities, should be fully explored 
and exposed. German interests hopo that it will be possible for them 
to regain their foothold in world industry and to manipulate financial, 
legal, and technical understandings and commitments for their own 
purposes. 

5. The Germans hope to regain holdings seized during the war. 
This is the point which your previous question anticipated, Senator. 
Where holdings of German industry have been vested by Allied gov- 
ernments, as, for instance, the large aggregation of corporate holdings, 
subsidiaries, and patents which have been seized by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in this country, extreme care must be taken that 
strategic interests do not revert to German control. After the last 
war the Germans were able to circumvent the policies of the Alien 
Property Custodian, with the consequence that within a decade after 
the w r ar most of the important assets had been brought again within 
the sphere of either German influence or domination. We know that 
efforts were made to avoid seizure of German holdings before the out- 
break of this war, and that camouflaged transfers of stock ownership, 
assignments of patents, and concealment of interest through the use 
of dummy firms were resorted to. Many such instances have been 
uncovered. Every effort must be made to prevent such evasions from 
achieving their purpose. 

6. The Germans hope to rebuild their industries and maintain their 
foreign investments by giving American and British industrialists 
shares in their enterprises. This may almost seem ridiculous, but it 
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was definitely stated by one of the leading industrialists of Germany 
who is now a captive of our armed forces. 

7. The Germans hope to retain the physical, political, and economic 
basis of their military power. They will seek to regroup and con- 
solidate both their domestic and their international position through 
the various subterfuges and devices which have been employed previ- 
ously and which they believe have a chance to work again. This in- 
cludes cartel agreements, technical and financial affiliations, the use 
of foreign agents and of neutral representatives and similar strata- 
gems. Their success in these efforts would imperil world peace. This 
clanger must not be forgotten. 

The Chairman. I believe the records of the German cartels must 
be carefully studied. Those records can give us leads in tracking 
down information that we could never get elsewhere. 

Mr. Berge. Yes; in the occupied areas we have an extraordinary 
opportunity now to secure evidence on this type of activity. 

The Chairman. It is an opportunity which did not exist after the 
First World War, when we signed an armistice with the German 
Government and left it in control. Now with unconditional sur- 
render, and military occupation, we have an opportunity which if 
we fail to use we will be failing to cut out the roots of future war. 

Mr. Berge. I believe that it is most important that we make the 
most of our opportunity. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Berge. 

The second witness will be Mr. Herbert Wechsler, Assistant At- 
torney General in Charge of the War Division. 

Mr. Wechsler, you have the most direct contact with the records 
I have been speaking about. 

STATEMENT OF HERBERT WECHSLER, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL IN CHARGE OF THE WAR DIVISION 

Mr. Wechsler. Right, sir. I am going to talk about them. 

In previous hearings this committee has undertaken to uncover the 
German plan for the conduct of economic warfare in the years between 
the two World Wars. You have revealed, in general terms, the 
pattern of economic penetration of neutral countries, and especially 
the United States and Latin America; and you have depicted the 
systematic efforts of the Germans to sap our potential military strength 
by the type of restrictive agreement that has become known as the 
international cartel. In broad outline the story has been told. 
Remedial measures have, of course, been taken in the course of the 
war by vesting and freezing enemy property, blacklisting, and similar 
devices. The problem now, as you have properly pointed out in 
your last report, is to make certain that in the relaxation of our war- 
time defenses German economic influence is not permitted to revive. 
We must, in short, avoid the mistake of the last war when, following 
the cessation of hostilities, so many of the spearheads of German 
economic aggression in this country ultimately reverted to German 
hands. 

For the achievement of these ends the evidence that will be uncov- 
ered in the course of the occupation abroad is, as you have said, of 
the utmost significance. Now that many of the German records are 
in the hands of the Allies and many of the principal actors have 
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become military prisoners, it may be possible to obtain in documented 
detail a complete inventory of those Geiman holdings and activities 
in other countries which are the proper subject of concern. In 
illustration of the point, I shall call your attention to a document 
made available to the Department of Justice during the first weeks 
of the occupation which shows the deliberate plan adopted by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, A. G., the giant chemical combine referred to so 
frequently in your hearings, in the effort to prevent the seizure of its 
interests in the countries that were to become its enemies and to 
preserve those interests for postwar use. 

It is seldom that conspirators sit around a conference table, fashion 
their plans by formal resolution and prepare minutes of the meeting. 
This, however, is exactly what was done by the I. G. Farben lawyeis 
and we are fortunate to have obtained a summary of the minutes of a 
meeting of the Farben lawyers prepared for the Farben directors 
themselves. The essence of the plan was to avoid those transactions 
which led to seizure in England and the United States during the 
last war and instead to transfer title to the foreign Farben holdings 
to “American friends” or to neutrals who would not be suspect. 
By far the most striking element in the plan was the confidence of 
the Farben officials that such transfers could be made without actually 
weakening Farben interests or influence in the period that would 
follow the war. 

On March 17, 1939, the Juristische Abteilung Farben, the legal 
committee of I. G. Farben, met in Berlin to discuss the question of the 
“protection of I. G. assets abroad” against seizure by prospective 
enemy governments and attachment by foreign creditors. 

The Chairman. When was that in relation to the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Joseph Borkin (economist, Antitrust Division, Department of 
Justice). Four days afterward. 

Mr. Wechsler. These foreign assets were said to consist prin- 
cipally of (a) sales organizations, (6) inventories, (r) claims, and (r/) 
patents. I may say they referred to sales organizations in a very 
broad way. 

The lawyers considered the trading-with-the-enemy legislation 
adopted in England during the last war as the type of control which 
they would have to safeguard against. It was apparently assumed 
that no more stringent measures would be taken by Gei many's 
enemies during the war which was then imminent; and I. G.’s plans 
were accordingly fashioned with an eye to evading the kind of pro- 
tective measures adopted by the Allies in W orld W ar I. 

The lawyers pointed out that a certain amount of camouflaging 
of I. G.’s sales agencies abroad had already been effected for reasons 
of — 

taxation * * * national sales propaganda, * * * to avoid boycotts 

(and) to avoid special controls applicable to foreign companies. 

Thus I. G. interests abroad had been organized — 

* * * in such a fashion that I. G. or its several affiliated companies do not 

openly hold (the) shares or other interests * * *. While formerly the 

shares or similar interests in these agent firms were largely held by individuals, 
mostly citizens of the particular country or by companies, as trustees for I. G., 
this system has, to an ever-increasing extent, in the last few years, been aban- 
doned in favor of an arrangement under which shares or similar interests are 
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acquired by individuals or firms with their own means (occasionally assisted by 
credits extended by I. G.) subject, however, to an option in favor of I. G. permit- 
ting I. G. to acquire the shares for itself or to have third parties acquire them. 

In other words, by staying within the confines of the apparent law of 
property, they were able to retain everything that was valuable to 
them in having property. 

The Chairman. The purchasers were really bailees for I. G. Farben? 

Mr. Wechsler. Yes; they held subject to recapture. 

The I. G. Farben jurists then pointed out that in view of enemy 
economic warfare legislation it was to be anticipated that if I. G. or 
“German nationals" were known to be the owners of any interest in 
the property, seizure would result; if the interest were held for I. G. by 
non-German trustees living in England or the United States, they 
would be reouired to report the beneficial ownership in I. G. and this 
would again lead to seizure; and if the interest were to be held for I. G. 
by non-German trustees living in neutral countries the danger of 
seizure still existed in case the actual beneficial ownership became 
known. But, the lawyers concluded that “if the shares or other interests 
are actually neld by a national of an enemy country — for example, an 
American or English citizen, such holdings will not be affected by 
economic warfare measures of the enemy, unless the owner comes under 
suspicion of maintaining relations with the enemy." But should any 
option to reacquire the property transferred to the prospective onemy 
be retained in favor of 1. G. the arrangement would be annulled since . 
“any contracts that may strengthen the enemy’s economic position 
even after the war, are considered voided by the outbreak of the war." 
On the other hand “if the shares or similar interests are actually held 
by a neutral who resides in a neutral country, enemy economic war- 
fare measures are ineffective; even an option in favor of I. G. will 
remain unaffected." 

The only danger in the use of neutrals to which the I. G. lawyers 
thought it necessary to refer was the situation in which the neutral 
might bo “blacklisted,” but the minutes went on to point out that 
during the last war the English had made “very sparing use of the 
authority to liquidate assets of a ‘blacklisted’ neutral resident in 
England" because of the diplomatic complications involved. Accord- 
ingly, the lawyers concluded that — 

* * * the risk of seizure of the sales organizations in the event of war is 

minimized if the holders of shares or similar interests are neutrals residing in 
neutral countries. Such a distribution of holdings of shares or other interests has 
the further advantage of forestalling any conflicts which may trouble the con- 
science of an enemy national who will inevitably be caught between his patriotic 
ft clings and his loyalty to I. G. A further advantage is that the neutral, in case 
of war, generally retains his freedom of movement, while enemy nationals are fre- 
quently called into the service of their country, in various capacities, and there- 
fore can no longer take care of business matters. 

So the net result of it, Mr. Chairman, was the conslusion, which 
follows: 

The directors were therefore advised that “neutral influences should 
be strengthened in our agencies abroad by the transfer of shares or 
similar interests to neutral holders," though it was noted that “the 
number of trustworthy persons who can be considered as suitable 
holders of such shares or similar interests is limited." If this method 
was not possible the directors were told that “it seems advisable to 
transfer the shares or similar interests* to parties who are nationals 
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of the particular country and to provide for options on these shares or 
similar interests not in favor of I. G. directly but of some neutral 
party with an ultimate option in I. G.’s favor.” 

They might have said “an ultimate concealed option.” 

The Chairman. Might that not account for the neutrality of cer- 
tain countries which Germany so carefully respected? The extent to 
which Germany went to protect the neutrality of Switzerland and 
Sweden suggests the stake which Germany had there. I believe an 
investigation in those countries would provide a harvest of informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wechsler. You find, interestingly enough, in this document 
that they clearly anticipated the neutrality of Sweden, and they dis- 
tinguished the situation of Sweden from the Netherlands, for example. 

The Chairman. They evidently did not have as many friends among 
the Dutch as they had in Sweden. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Wechsler. In all this planning officials were careful not to 
overlook I. G.'s commercial interests after the war. They pointed out 
t hat — 


* * * it is necessary that protective measures to be taken bv I. G. for the 

eventuality of war should not sulwtantially interfere with the conduct of business 
in normal times. For a variety of reasons it is of the greatest importance for the 
normal conduct of business that the officials heading the agent firms who are par- 
ticularly well qualified to serve as cloaks — 

and I might say that the document uses the German word for 
“cloaks” — 

should be citzens of the countries wherein they reside. Consequently^ when sales 
firms are organized and the shares or similar interests in the firms are lieing dis- 
tributed, the protection„against seizure in wartime should, on principle, 1 h* only 
one of several pertinent considerations, in setting up sales organizations a decision 
must l>e reached in each case as to the extent to which protection against war 
seizure cah be secured without interfering with other interests that should be 
safeguarded. 

The Chairman. There was a matter which came to my attention 
abroad which interested me considerably. We had a mission in 
Luxemburg which was obtaining quite a bit of information on the 
steel cartel until the Grand Duchess returned. Immediately upon 
the return of the Grand Duchess, information in Luxemburg was 
blocked off from us and the mission had to retire with what informa- 
tion they had already collected. There was much to learn about the 
way in which small states like Luxemburg had been used by the 
cartels. The episode suggests that some rulers, whom we have be- 
friended, may be expected to assist the cartelists in their postwar 
efforts to regain dominance. 

Mr. Wechsler. To protect its inventories abroad the device was 
suggested of pledging I. G.’s foreign inventories to banks and other 
creditors. I. G. would attempt to obtain credit from foreign lenders 
in an amount as far as possible equal to the value of the inventories 
maintained in each country. The lawyers thought that the right of 
such secured creditors to attach the goods given as security would 
be recognized in England and in the I'nitea States in the event of 
war. Hence, should there be an attempted seizure of the property, 
I. G.'s creditors would be protected by their security interest in the 
goods and I. G. would have already received payment for the property. 
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Accordingly, the directors were advised to obtain credit covering as 
large a part as possible of the value of inventories maintained abroad. 

The difficulties in obtaining credit under this scheme were explored. 
The lawyers were concerned lest the terms imposed by creditors would 
make it impossible for I. G. to maintain direct contacts with its cus- 
tomers. I. G. Farben controlled two finance corporations abroad, 
one in England and the other in Holland, but it was feared that when 
war came they would be in enemy territory and it was therefore 
suggested that a similar financing corporation be created in Sweden. 
The plan for such a company was to include “our Scandinavian 
business friends, the most important three Swedish, and both Nor- 
wegian banks” and in addition a Swiss banking firm which I. G. used 
extensively in its international deals. 

The care with which the I. G. officials laid its plans is indicated 
by the fact that they even considered means of protecting “increases 
in value [of their goods abroad] which might be caused by outbreak 
of war.” The lawyers regretfully concluded that it would not be 
possible to capitalize on this rise in values by means of credit ar- 
rangements. 

As we know, I. G.’s foreign holdings included thousands of valuable 
patents. Unwilling apparently to contemplate outright sale, the 
attorneys considered setting up a patent holding company in a 
neutral country to which I. G.’s patents would be transferred. Such 
a scheme would entail considerable cost. The transfer of the esti- 
mated 28,000 I. G. foreign patents to such a boldine company would 
cost 280,000 marks “payable mostly in foreign exchange,” a matter 
of great importance. It was also pointed out that in tlie transfer of 
French patents alone, taxes which would have to be paid would 
involve an additional expense “in foreign exchange” amounting to 
1,000,000 marks. I. G. was willing to incur these expenses if the 
transfer of patents to a foreign corporation would give “even a 
reasonable degree of protection against the danger of seizure in the 
event of war”. But the lawyers pointed to the fact that under 
British war legislation, the Government could cancel enemy patents, 
transfer them to a trustee or issue licenses under them. And since 
for practical purposes such a foreign patent holding company would 
have to remain in close touch with I. G. in utilizing these patents, 
“these contacts could not possibly escape the notice of the foreign 
intelligence service, particularly since, from the outset, such a patent 
holding company would be suspected because it has taken over our 
foreign patent holdings.” Furthermore, it was pointed out that such 
a transfer would have to be for a fixed price since an arrangement 
for the payment of a percentage of profits from the use of the patents 
would make the neutral a technical enemy because of its acting for 
the benefit of German interests. And since I. G. was not, considering 
a real sale of its patents such an arrangement would not serve Farben’s 
purposes. It was therefore concluded that protection of its foreign 
patents from confiscation in the event of war was “practically im- 
possible.” 

The Chairman. Wasn’t the Standard-I. G. in this country one of 
the companies set up on that basis? 

Mr. Wec hslkr. That, of course, was an earlier arrangement. It is 
now in part in the courts awaiting decision, Mr. Chaiiman, and I 
believe 1 should not discuss it. 
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I should state that this pessimistic view of the patent problem was 
later found to be exaggerated. It was apparently subsequently real- 
ized that if I. G. could devise effective means of cloaking the owner- 
ship of its foreign business organizations, I. G.’s patents could be pro- 
tected by transferring them to these companies after thev had been 
“Americanized” or “cloaked” in neutral guise. Thus, early in 1940 
in anticipation of the measures to be taken to protect General Aniline 
& Film. Corg. from seizure, I. G. transferred to this large affiliate in 
the United States most of its American chemical patents. Needless 
to say, the cloak was swept aside in the United States, with the vesting 
of the General Aniline stock. 

I shall file with the committee a full (though unofficial) translation 
oi this unusual document because I think there can be no more suc- 
cinct evidence of German’s plan to protect its industrial interests 
abroad from the viscissitudes of war'and to permit German industry 
to resume its international economic activities after hostilities would 
cease, regardless of who won the war. 

The Chairman. Put that in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1 ” and ap- 
pears on^>. 573.) 1 

Mr. W echsler. There is ample evidence that this plan was not a 
mere theoretical discussion which went no further than the planning 
stage. I. G. lost no time in putting the scheme of its lawyers into 
operation. Shortly after the plan was submitted to the directors in 
June 1939 measures were taken to safeguard I. G.’s holdings abroad 
through the instrumentality of neutrals as well as nationals of the 
prospective enemy countries themselves. 

While many illustrations arc possible I think the committee would 
be most interested in a sketch of how I. G. proceeded to enlarge the 
neutral participation in General Aniline & Film Corp., the largest 
single interest of I. G. abroad. Here, too, I shall rely upon excerpts 
from documents from the I. G. files in Germany made available to the 
Department of Justice since the occupation. 

The committee will recall that after recovering some of its impor- 
tant chemical and dyestuffs properties in this country which were 
seized during the last war, I. G. set up the American I. G. Chemical 
Corp., to become General Aniline A* Film Corp., late in 1939, in which 
were merged Farben’s photographic, dyestuffs and phaimaceutical 
interests m the Lmted States. In 1928 it formed a Swiss corporation 

\ p i as T a ho,din g company for the shares of General Aniline 

& Film Corp. I. G. held no shares in its own name but by a “com- 
munity of interests” contract with I. G. Chemie and by interlocking 
management and stockholders, it controlled I. G. Chemie and obtained 
the nght to take over Chemie’s assets at any time. 

Promptly after the tegal committee’s recommendations were sub- 
mrtted to the I G. directors, steps were taken to safeguard General 
Am line & r llm Corp. from seizure. By January 1 940, as shown by the 
applications of I. G. to the German Government to obtain approval of 
its plans with respect to I. G. Chemie, “several of * * * (I G ’s) 
American friends * * * (were) in Basel” and were in “consulta- 
tion with * * (I. G.) concerning the best and most successful 

measures to be taken to avoid the danger” of seizure “in the event of 
war entanglements with the United States,” and also “against the in- 
roads of our American competitors.” 
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The Chairman. American businessmen were in Basel engaged in 
planning to protect business interests in the event of a war by Germany 
against the United States? 

Mr. W echsler. That is right. 

The German Government was informed that I. G. and its “American 
friends are most anxious to prevent that forcible action on the part 
of the American authorities which would enable our American compe- 
tition to gain possession of these companies and thereby, as it happened 
during the World War, obtain the results of our experience.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Reich Economic Ministry was advised in May of 1940 
that as a result of many discussions and conferences “measures had 
been agreed upon for revamping the relationship between” I. G. 
Farben, I. G. Chemie, and General Aniline & Film Corp. The plan 
was set forth in I. G.’s letter to the Ministry and was stated to involve 
the following measures: (1) Gcfteral Aniline & Film Corp. was to 
“become somewhat more Americanized” by acquiring from I. G. 
Chemie 1 ,000,000 of its own class B shares; (2) I. G. Chemie was to be 
“freed from all links which may be interpreted as being under German 
influence” by the cancellation of certain dividend guaranteeing agree- 
ments and by I. G. Chemie’s picking up 13 percent of its capital stock 
held by shareholders in Germany. This was to be done by giving 
German owners of I. G. Chemie shares equivalent stock in I. G. 
Farben. German holdings of I. G. Chemie shares were thus to be 
reduced from about 28 percent to 15 percent. Finally, Geheimrat 
Schmitz, chairman of the board of I. G., was to resign as chairman 
of the board of I. G. Chemie. The Ministry was further told that 
careful investigations have shown that these steps provide the best 

g ossible safeguard of Farben’s interests in General Aniline & Film 
orp. The Farben officials wrote: 

Wc know from previous experience that our American friends are handicapped 
in their work for us by the existing links and l>elieve that we must help them in 
the defense of our interests by carrying out the measures described above which 
they have recommended to us. 

The Chairman. And yet I expect that among the gentlemen at 
Basel were some who buy advertising space in American newspapers 
to cry about free enterprise and government intervention in business. 

Mr. W echsler. The Ministry was informed that the matter was 
“particularly urgent” and that the president of General Aniline <fc 
Film Corp., a brother of the chairman of the board of I. G. Farben, 
was in Basel at the moment prepared to embark immediately for the 
United States to take “all steps required” there to effect this plan 
provided lie was assured “before his departure that the execution of 
the measures discussed has been started and that permits * * * 

required from the authorities concerned have been promised to us in 
principle.” 

The Chairman. Was he not a naturalized American citizen? 

Mr. Weciislek. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is he one of those who retired to a chicken farm 
during the war? 

Mr. \V echsler. I don't believe so. He spent a lot of time talking 
with us. 

The matter was urgent moreover because, as I. G. advised the 
Economic Ministry, it had “decided to safeguard further parts of our 
extensive patent holdings in the United States by transferring these 
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patent holdings to the General Aniline & Film Corp.” Secrecy was 
enjoined. The officials were told that “in view of possible repercus- 
sions * * * the authorities and ourselves are vitally interested 

in avoiding the use of the press in handling the entire action.” 

The German Government was not long in realizing that these 
measures were in full accord with its interests. The documents reveal 
that before June 1940 approval had been given by the Economic 
Ministry and the High Command of the Wehrmacht, and the com- 
pany was working on the various tax problems which arose as a result 
of the “reorganization.” There was extended correspondence with 
the tax officials to convince them that no taxes were due on the ex- 
change of I. G. Chemie shares for those of I. G. Farben. The Finance 
Ministry was informed of the reasons leading to the conversion of the 
shares. In August of 1940 I. G. Farben's bankers wrote that — 

* * * in view of a possible acute war entanglement between Germany and 

the United States * * * it was necessary to provide the General Aniline 
A Film Corp. with the appearance of an unquestionably non-German company 
in order to be able, first, to transfer to it the most important American patents of 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie; and, second, to prevent the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. from being considered a company mainly under influence from Germany 
and being treated accordingly. The latter could have completely destroyed the 
entire relationship of the I. G. Farbenindustrie to the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. (in particular the extensive technical collaboration with corresponding 
financial yields to the I. G. Farbenindustrics, and further the export) and could 
have led to the complete capture of the American position of the I. G. Farben- 
industrie by its competitors. 

“For this purpose of ‘Americanizing’ the General Aniline & Film 
Corp.” the tax officials were advised that the ties between the I. G. 
FarDenindustrie and the I. G. Chemie, Basel, the main shareholder 
of the General Aniline & Film Corp., had to be loosened considerably. 
It was urged upon the tax authorities that no profit was due as a result 
of the transfer of Chemie shares for Farben shares because prior to the 
exchange the international situation was such that “I. G. Chemie 
shares * * * must be regarded as virtual I. G. Farbenindustrie 

shares.” 

The Finance Ministry was told that the transactions had been 
approved by the various government agencies and it was submitted 
that “in view of the great political-economic importance of this trans- 
action * * * it would be equitable to waive the speculation 

profit tax * * *” The letter concludes as follows: 

We must emphasize that at the request of the authorities concerned this con- 
version must be treated as strictly confidential insofar as foreign countries are 
concerned and that no publicity must be given to it. 

These brief excerpts from I. G. Farben documents afford a sample 
case history of the March 1939 plan in operation. With respect to the 
General Aniline & Film Corp., the plan has thus far been frustrated 
by the action of the Government in vesting substantially all of tho 
corporate stock which is now held by the Alien Property Custodian. 
It illustrates nonetheless what it is of dominant importance to remem- 
ber, that the German war plans embraced a studied effort to avert 
property seizure during the war, to safeguard the economic position 
abroad which German industries had carefully built up, and to resume 
that position at the close of hostilities in collaboration with their 
“American friends.” 
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The Chairman. Mr. Wechsler, this is one case you have developed. 
Is it your belief that the records abroad will disclose similar cases in 
other cartels? 

Mr. Wechsler. Yes; I think there is a very substantial chance. 

The Chairman. In this case on which you have been able to carry 
through, you have found that it was the pattern to attempt to ham- 
string American companies in anticipation for the war for world 
domination? They were afraid of American competition? 

Mr. Wechsler. Yes; they were concerned about the American 
companies who were their competitors or who might become their 
competitors. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Wechsler. 

I should like to present one reaction to the subcommittee hearings 
this week. On last Monday, Mr. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State in Charge of Economic Affairs, testified before this subcommittee 
on the elimination of Axis economic spearheads in South America. 
According to his records, in Argentina no spearheads had been com- 
pletely eliminated, 4 were in process of elimination, and in 104 cases no 
action had been taken or action of a noneliminative character was 
taken. Apparently Argentina was interested in this testimony, and 
according to an Associated Press report yesterday, which I want to 
quote, they state, under date line of June 27: 

Cesar Ameghino, Foreign Minister of Argentina, said last night in a statement 
that Argentina had placed government interventors in control of 123 commercial 
firms “presumably owned by German or Japanese concerns,” and said later at a 
press conference that 17 other firms would be intervened soon. 

The Foreign Minister’s statement and remarks apparently were intended as a 
reply to testimony given by William L. Clayton. United States Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, at a Senate Military subcommittee hearing in Washington Monday, 
that Argentina had not eliminated a single Nazi economic spearhead. 

Ameghino talked to newspapermen after he had conferred earlier with Spruille 
Braden. United States Ambassador to Argentina, and Col. Manuel de Olano. 
Colonel de Olano is custodian of Axis property and firms placed under govern- 
ment intervention after Argentina’s declaration of war on Germany and Japan as 
a preliminary to her reentry into the pan-American family of nations. 

This statement of the Argentine Government is entirely consistent 
with the testimony presented before the subcommittee. But I would 
like to point out that intervention may be classed as a noneliminative 
type of action. As a matter of fact, this entire problem was dis- 
cussed by the witness and the chairman at Monday’s hearing as 
follow’s: 

Mr. Clayton. The two letters which are filed here as exhibit 2 were written in 
the form of reports made by the Argentine subsidiary of the Bayer industry in 
Germany, and indicate that this subsidiary was in the nature of a kind of parent 
organization of the Latin- American countries and was coordinating their activi- 
ties and taking actions to help one out, to get one to help the other, and so on. 

The Chairman. Isn’t it a fact also that when the blockade set in it was hard to 
get shipments and they endeavored to act through their cartel associates or 
former cartel associates in the United States to get American goods to supply 
their market down there, relabeling the goods? 

Mr. Clayton. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. From these letters, it would tend to show that Argentina was 
somewhat the center for all of these activities, particularly during the war period 
and just before the war. I am not saying that a« a reflection on the Argentine 
j>oople itself, but that Germany centered her activities in Argentina more than 
any place else. 

Mr. Clayton. It certainly shows it in this case. There was a certain laxity of 
Argentine controls which contributed to the success of that policy, of course, and 
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it would have been natural if that were not the situation in the beginning, that as 
time progressed it would more and more get to be the case. 

The Chairman. For instance, quoting from one part of one of the Bayer letters, 
“The sister firm in this country (that has to do with the Colombian Bayer firm) 
has been under the direct control of a Government intervenor since the begin- 
ning of 1942 and can openly carry on normal business in a relatively unhindered 
manner.” It is a rather interesting comment, I thought. 

Would you not agree that this document shows that at least in certain instances, 
intervention is a totally inadequate method of combating Nazi economic pressure? 

Mr. Clayton. Oh, yes; intervention has proved a pretty feeble effort to con- 
trol. 

The Chairman. Frequently intervention furnished a cloak under which to 
operate. 

Mr. Clayton. It could easily do it; yes. 

The Chairman. So the interventor may not be a cure but only 
another cloak. 

This will conclude today’s hearing. 

I want to congratulate both Mr. Berge and Mr. Wechsler upon their 
work and upon their presentation. 

As a part of today’s record I want to submit the testimony of the 
Honorable James E. Markham, Alien Property Custodian, which the 
committee received yesterday. This will be printed, as though read, 
just following the Justice Department exhibit. 

We will continue tomorrow with Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, Di- 
rector of the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department, as our 
witness. 


Exhibit No. 1 

(Translated from the Oermanl 

Legal Division Farben, 
Frankfurt , Main, June 8, 1939. 


(Confidential] 

To: Direktor Dr. von Schnitzler, Kommerzienrat Waibel, Direktor Dr. tor Meer, 

Direktor Dr. Walt her, Direktor von Bruning, Prokurist Eckert, Direktor 

Hoppen, Direktor Jungbluth, Direktor Kohler, Direktor Dr. Kugler, Dr. 

Overhoff, Prokurist Pabst, Direktor Schwab, Direktor Seyd, Direktor Voigt, 

Direktor Weigandt, Executive Division Farben. 

Re Protection of I. G. assets abroad. 

Enclosed herein we submit to you a summary of the minutes of the meeting of 
the legal committee in Berlin on March 17, 1939. We ask you to consider whether, 
within the scope of your authority, any further measures for the protection of 
I. G. assets abroad should be taken, and, if so, to get in touch with us for the 
purpose of taking such measures. 

Kcpper. 

• 

The protection of these assets against seizure in the event of war calls for much 
more far-reaching measures than does protection against acts of attachment or 
execution. The following discussion with respect to the several groups of assets 
deals, therefore, first, with protection against seizure in the event of war, since 
Conclusions reached for that purpose are also applicable to protection against 
writs of execution and attachment. 

In this connection we must refer to the legislation developed in the enemy 
countries allied against us, during the last war, inasmuch as, in a new conflict, 
we should certainly have to anticipate a reenactment of the statutory provisions 
then in force. Economic warfare was most consistently conducted in England. 

England’s aim was also to coordinate, to the greatest possible extent, the legis- 
lation of the other allied enemy powers with its own, an efTort in which she was 
largely successful at the Paris Economic Conference of 1916. The following 
discussion is therefore chiefly concentrated on English statutes and decisions, 
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unless other countries have adopted different measures with respect to specific 
problems. 

As early as in the middle of the nineteenth century the principle was recognized 
in England that “since it is in the nature of war to put an end to the enemy trade 
and to obtain possession of it, a declaration of war is followed by a prohibition 
of commercial relationships and correspondence with the residents of enemy 
states unless a special license is obtained from the government. War leads to a 
number of well-known special regulations, it prohibits all trade with the enemy 
except for that licensed by the government, and it dissolves all contracts that 
presupposed the existence of such trade.” 

On the basis of these principles there were enacted, starting with the Trading 
With the Enemy Proclamation of August 5, 1914, numerous special provisions 
which led to more and more intensified economic warfare. 

These regulations start with the prohibition of trade with persons in enemy 
territory including English citizens residing there (“territorial principle”) and 
extend to all persons even if not in enemy territory to the extent that they either 
are enemy citizens ‘or have relationships with the enemy, facts determined by 
findings based upon information received by the British intelligence services 
(“personal principle”). 

According to the original legislation of 1914, trade with enemy branch offices 
outside of enemy territory, for instance, in neutral countries or within the country 
itself, remained’ permissible. Due to that circumstance. Germany was still able 
to maintain its trado by making use of such neutral intermediaries. As a result, 
the prohibition of trading was extended in December 1915 to all persons and firms, 
“to the extent that, in the opinion of His Majesty, such prohibition appears 
advisable because of encinv citizenship or enemy connections.” 

Thus, trade with all firms that were regarded a« suspect could be prohibited by 
placing their names on a “black list.” The significance of this black list can be 
seen from the fact that in 1916, 2,416 firms were listed on it, among them, in the 
Netherlands, 211; in Norway, 138; in Greece. 95; in Argentina, 160, etc. 

In addition to the black list, there existed a so-called “gray list.” Its signifi- 
cance was that while trade with the firms placed on it was not prohibited, it was 
declared undesirable. In practice the gray list had much the same effect as the 
black list. The number of Swiss firms alone amounted to 134. 

The prohibition against trade applied to — 

(1) Payment of money to or for the benefit of the enemy; 

(2) Direct or indirect delivery of goods to, or direct or indirect importation of 

! ;oods from an enemy or on his behalf as well as trade in goods which are destined 
or enemy territory or originate there; 

(3) Making of contracts with enemies or on their behalf. 

The concept “enemy” is here used in its broad definition, that is inclusive of 
black-listed neutrals. 

As early as toward the end of 1914 trustees were appointed to whom all perform- 
ance on behalf of the enemy had to be made. Receivers could be appointed for 
enemy enterprises who had the rights of liquidators and were authorized freely to 
sell these enterprises or their assets if it were considered to be in the interest of 
Great Britain. 

By virtue of the amendments of January 27. 1916, these measures could be taken 
with regard to all persons on the black list, that is, businesses, persons, and enter- 
prises that “because of enemy citizenship or relations to the enemy appear to be 
carried on entirely or predominantly on behalf or under the control of enemies.” 
These provisions also authorized annulment of individual contracts with neutrals 
and seizure of individual assets of neutrals if the foregoing definition was con- 
sidered applicable and an ensuing controversy with the neutral government was 
deemed to be a lesser evil. These amendments constitute the high watermark of 
English economic warfare legislation. 

With respect to the several groups of I. G. assets abroad, the following con- 
clusions are reached in the light of the English economic warfare legislation of 
which the bare outlines have lw*en just trac'd. 

(n) The sales apparatus of I. G. abroad (which includes agent, firms w'ith their 
good will, mailing lists. conncH ions, etc.) has. because of (1) tax laws. (2) national 
sales propaganda (“buv in your own country”). (3) the dedre to avoid boycotts, 

(4) the de-ire to avoid special controls applicable to foreign companies, been 
organized, as a matter of principle, in su^h a fashion that I. G. or its several 
affiliated companies do not opuilv hold shares or other interests in these agent 
firms. Tier* are only a few exceptions to this principle as. for instance, in the 
case of Egfa-Photo/Eomania. 
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While formerly the shares or similar interests in these agent firms were largely 
held by individuals, mostly citizens of the particular country or by companies, 
as trustees for I. G., this system has, to an ever-increasing extent in the last few 
years, been abandoned in favor of an arrangement under which shares or similar 
interests are acquired by individuals or firms with their own means (occasionally 
assisted by credits extended by I. G.) subject, however, to an option in favor of 
I. G. permitting I. G. to acquire the shares for itself or to have third parties 
acquire them. 

In the light of enemy economic warfare legislation, the following observations 
with respect to this situation may be made: 

(aa) If I. G. or German nationals are the declared owners of such shares or 
similar interests, seizure will result in case of war. 

( bb ) If the shares or similar interests are held for I. G. by non-German trustees 
residing in enemy territory, there is a duty to declare such holdings, which again 
will lead to seizure. 

(cc) If the shares or similar interests are held for I. G. by non-German trustees 
who are not residents of enemy territory the danger of seizure arises in the event 
that for some reason I. G.'s actual ownership becomes known. 

(dd) If the shares or other interests are actually held by a national of an enemy 
country, such holdings will not lie affected by economic warfare measures of the 
enemy, unless the owner comes under suspicion of maintaining relations with the 
enemy. In that case, seizure and liquidation of the shares or similar interests may 
follow. Any option in favor of I. G. is extinguished since, according to English 
decisions, any contracts that may strengthen the enemy’s economic position even 
after the war are considered voided by the outbreak of the war. If the option 
exists in favor of a neutral, the liquidation of such an option — as of any other 
assfet — may be ordered, if the neutral is suspected of relationships with the 
enemy. 

(ee) If the shares or similar interests are actually held by a neutral who resides 
in a neutral country, enemy economic warfare measures arc ineffective; even an 
option in favor of I. G. will remain unaffected. A sole exception arises in the 
event that the neutral is placed on the blacklist, since then the liquidation of the 
shares or similar interests may also be ordered. The English during the war 
made very sparing use of the authority to liquidate assets of a blacklisted neutral 
resident in England, inasmuch as such procedure invariably resulted in contro- 
versies with the government of the neutral involved, controversies that frequently 
were out of all proportion to the results obtained by such liquidation. 

This survey snows that the risk of seizure of the sales organizations in the event 
of war is minimized if the holders of shares or similar interests are neutrals residing 
in neutral countries. Such a distribution of holdings of shares or other interests 
has the further advantage of forestalling any conflicts troubling the conscience of 
an enemy national who will inevitably be caught between his patriotic feelings and 
his loyalty to I. G. A further advantage is that the neutral, in case of war, 
generally retains his freedom of movement, while enemy nationals are frequently 
called into the service of their country, in various capacities, and therefore can no 
longer take care of business matters. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that transfers of shares or similar interest in our sales 
companies to neutrals residing in neutral countries cannot be handled uniformly 
in all cases and without consideration of other aspects. To mention just two of 
these, an accumulation of such shareholdings in the few countries that will pre- 
sumably remain neutral would arouse suspicion, and the number of trustworthy 
persons who can be considered as suitable holders of such shares or similar 
interests is limited. In addition, it is necessary that protective measures to be 
taken by I. G. for the eventuality of war should not substantially interfere with 
the conduct of business in normal times. For a variety of reasons it is of the 

S eatest importance for the normal conduct of business that the officials heading 
e agent firms who are particularly well qualified to serve as cloaks (die aus 
Gruenden der Tarnung als Anteilseigncr bosonders geeignet sind), should be 
citizens of the countries wherein they reside. Consequently, when sales firms 
are organized and the shares or similar interests in the firms are being distributed, 
the protection against seizure in wartime should, on principle, be only one of 
several pertinent considerations; in setting up sales organizations a decision must 
be reached in each case as to the extent to which protection against war seizure 
can be secured without interfering with other interests that should lx* safeguarded. 
At the same time, it must be kept in mind that, in case of war, possibly a large 
number of countries — as, e. g., in the World War. China and some of the South- 
American countries — will be drawn into the war against their own wishes. Those 
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countries, specially when they do not become involved in actual warfare, are not 

E articularly interested in an energetic enforcement of economic-warfare legis- 
itlon. Protective steps against seizure in the event of war are obviously much 
less urgent in these countries. 

However, as far as possible with due regard to the other interests which call for 
our consideration, neutral influences should be strengthened in our agencies 
abroad by the transfer of shares or similar interests to neutral holders. If this 
is not possible, it seems advisable to transfer the shares or similar interests to 
parties who are nationals of the particular country and to provide for options on- 
these shares or similar interests not in favor of I. G. directly but running to 
some neutral party with an ultimate option in I. G.’s favor. 

The adoption of these measures would offer protection against seizure in the 
event of war, although this protection may not be a complete one. At the same 
time, they would provide comprehensive safeguards against attachments and 
executions since such levies cannot be made, in the enforcement of claims against 
I. G., upon assets actually held by parties who arc not connected with I. G. 

(6) Inventories abroad: While formerly inventories abroad were mostly held 
on consignment from I. G., we have recently, for a variety of reasons, turned to 
selling these inventories outright to our agencies which sell them now as indepen- 
dent dealers. 

In the event of war, inventories held on consignment and owned by I. G. are 
subject to seizure. Where agents own their inventories, however, the fate of 
these inventories depends on whether the agency itself is determined by the 
authorities to be an enemy of their country within the terms of the broad English 
definition. If such a determination is made with respect to any agency, not- 
withstanding such cloaking measures as may have been adopted (trotz der fuer 
die Vertretung durchgefuehrten Tannings massnahmen), its inventories will 
likewise be subject to seizure. 

To avoid such seizure, consideration has been given to making sales through a 
genuine intermediary residing in a neutral country; this intermediary would also 
be the owner of the inventory consigned to and held by our agency. 'This method, 
howover. is not feasible for I. G. for technical reasons and reasons of tax law, 
mainly because it would jeopardize the close contact with the ultimate processor, 
a contact which is absolutely essential for our business. Nor would this method 
be likely to afford effective protection in case of war since, in the light of our 
experience gained during the World War, it is most likely that the neutral inter- 
mediary would be put on the blacklist; the result would be that, in the enemy 
country, payment of the proceeds to the intermediary would be prohibited and 
the inventories owned by nim might l>c seized. 

Losses, however, occasioned by such seizure may, at least partially, be avoided 
by putting up the inventories as security for loans, the proceeds of which would 
be transferred directly or indirectly to I. G. Such steps have been taken by the 
Central Finance Administration for several years, up to now, it is true, mostly for 
reasons of maintaining market quotations and assuring the transfer of foreign 
exchange. They are, however, important also with respect to seizures in the 
event of war. 

The reason is this. The enemy wartime legislation during the World War has 
explicitly held valid pledges or other creditors’ rights in German property. Thus 
in England, for instance, the regulations concerning the branches of German 
banks in England provided that securities of German owners deposited in these 
branches and pledged to English citizens or neutrals should be liquidated, that 
the proceeds l>e used to satisfy the creditors and that only the balance be trans- 
ferred to the Custodian. In the United States, the same principle was explicitly 
established by the act of October 6, 1917, subsection 8 (a). In France, the same 
principles were upheld by tin* courts. 

Accordingly, insofar as inventories abroad are assigned to enemy and neutral 
banks as security for loans, the proceeds of which have been transferred to I. G., 
I. G. avoids, in the event of war. its loss from seizure up to the amount of the 
credit extended; the bank, on the other hand, which extended the credit is able 
to enforce its claim against the lien or pledge. 

When such credit transactions are carried out, it must be kept in mind, how- 
ever. that 1. G/s joint sales organizations have somewhat divergent interests 
with regard to protection of inventories, inasmuch as Afga and Nitrogen are 
exclusively interested in protecting the value of the inventories; whereas the inter- 
ests of Farbcn and Pharma are more comprehensive since they are anxious to see 
that even in an emergency the ownership in the inventories should not pass into 
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foreign hands, since this would entail additional disadvantages and losses. (Com- 
pare, e. g., the seizure of dyestuff inventories for purposes of reparations.) 

With respect to the first category, the most important consideration is that the 
loan to be obtained cover the largest possible proportion of the inventory. It 
does not matter whether the creditor be an enemy or a neutral, since, on the whole, 
it is a matter of indifference to I. G. how the creditor enforces his claim against 
the inventory transferred to him by way of security. In any event, the creditor 
himself probably could successfully resist a sale of the inventory at prices that 
were so low as to be manifestly unfair and would result in leaving the creditor 
partially unsatisfied and I. G. liable for the deficiency. The only matter to be 
kept in mind is that if the neutral creditor should be placed on the blacklist he 
would not be able to collect the proceeds of the liquidation. 

If, as in the case of the Farben and Pharma inventories, we have an interest in 
preventing the inventories from passing into foreign channels, an assignment to 
neutrals by way of security seems more practical because then we have better 
reason to hope that we may exercise some influence upon the liquidation of those 
inventories. It must be kept in mind, however, that according to the law of 
almost all countries a forfeiture clause providing that after the debt becomes due, 
full title to the chattel pledged vests in the creditor is void. In such cases, an 
attempt must therefore be made to agree with the creditors that when the loans 
fall due, the liquidation of the goods should be made through certain firms which 
are to be set forth in the agreement. It can be pointed out that this method of 
liquidation serves also the interest of the creditor; nevertheless, the danger should 
not be overlooked that, when the crucial moment arrives, such stipulations will be 
considered invalid. 

The prospects for obtaining credit for purposes of protecting the various inven- 
tories are by no means unlimited. Experiences such as those gained in the case of 
the inventories of I. G. Dyestuffs. Manchester, show that such credits are some- 
times obtainable only upon conditions that, in turn, entail considerable com- 
plications in the normal sales business (in the case of I. G. Dyestuffs it would have 
been possible to obtain credit only if the agency would have been changed from 
a commission basis to that of an independent dealer. In the case of the Farben 
business, however, this would result in particularly grave complications since in 
that case the intensive sales work with each individual customer with resj>ect to 

? rices and technical problems could no longer be handled through I. G. directly). 

t is therefore necessary that here also all interests be weighed and that, in par- 
ticular cases, the aim to protect be abandoned if the cost of such protection, com- 
prehensively viewed, is out of proportion to the advantages it would achieve. 

The Central Finance Administration endeavors to overcome, by social arrange- 
ments and set-ups, any difficulties that may stand in the way of obtaining credits. 
In particular, an attempt has been made to suggest to frinedly banking interests 
abroad the establishment of credit corporations of the type which, while com- 
pletely independent from Germany, have proven their worth as contact parties 
and intermediaries. Since both of the finance corporations heretofore established, 
i. e., The Axe Trading Co. in London and Mapro in Amsterdam, are situated in 
territories which, in the event of war, would probably not remain neutral, it 
appears advisable to create now a similar finance corporation for the Scandinavian 
countries as well. For this purpose, Zefi has already held preparatory confer- 
ences with Norwegian and Swedish groups. The set-up of this company, which 
should have its principal office in Stockholm, is planned as follows: Of our Scandi- 
navian business friends, the most imfxirtant three Swedish and both Norwegian 
banks should participate in addition to Hambros Hank and the Norsk Hydro, 
furthermore, two managing officials from each of our agencies in Sweden and 
Norway and finally the Greutert company. Participation of Norsk Hydro is 
particularly desirable for the additional reason that Norsk Hydro itself has ex- 
pressed the desire to share in the protection of the nitrogen inventories abroad. 

In this connection, a suggestion should be mentioned that was made by the 
Central Finance Administration with regard to the protection of the dyestuffs 
inventories in China. Since the inventories themselves were not considered as 
sufficient security by the Dutch lending agency which had been approached, it 
was decided to deposit the proceeds which were to go to I. G. with another Dutch 
bank subject to the condition that that bank maintain, in turn, a deposit with the 
lending agency in the same amount, to which recourse may l>e had in the event 
that the proceeds of the dyestuff inventories should not be sufficient to repay 
the loan in full. In this event the proceeds of the loan, it is true, would not lie 
freely available to I. G. from the outset, but they would be beyond the reach of 
a possible seizure in the event of war. 
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Although the protection of inventories abroad has already been effected in 
many cases, it is nevertheless desirable that the sales organizations, together 
with the Central Finance Administration, systematically reexamine each in- 
dividual instance so that additional measures that may be deemed necessary 
can be considered and adopted. 

Safeguards of this type afford protection for I. G., not only in case of seizure 
in the event of war, but likewise against attachments and executions since con- 
tractual liens or pledges have priority over liens that are created by writs of 
attachment or execution sued out at a later date. Putting up the inventories 
as security for loans does not afford complete protection since credit extended 
against the inventories as security will never exceed a fraction of the actual value 
and the equity of the debtor is, of course, always subject to the danger of seizure, 
whatever its legal basis. 

For the same reason, it is impossible by this method to protect any increase in 
the value of these inventories that might be caused by the outbreak of war. 

(c) Claims: With regard to the third group of I. G. assets abroad, its claims 
against foreign debtors, the Central Finance Administration — frequently in 
connection with the assignment of inventories by way of security discussed in 
the preceding section — has already made transfers on a large scale, some to 
maintain market quotations, others to secure foreign exchange more quickly 
or to utilize unusual opportunities for the transfer of foreign exchange. Such 
transfers were made possible by discounting claims against our customers or by 
obtaining loans secured by them. Together with those obtained by our agencies, 
our total loan obligations amount to approximately RM 60,000,000. This is 
the equivalent of total foreign gross sales of I. G. for the period of 1# months 
with an average customers’ credit of 3 months. It follows that I. G.’s foreign 
claims are protected up to approximately 60 percent against seizure in the event 
of war. This applies also, at least to a certain extent, to claims based on licenses 
such as those for which Jasco, e. g., serves as an intervening creditor. 

These credit arrangements, it is true, offer considerably less protection against 
executions and attachments. For instance, the Hambros credit amounting to 
more than £1,400,000 is secured by irrevocable orders by I. G. to a number of its 
agencies abroad to transfer all amounts payable to I. G. to its account with the 
Hambros Bank. The moneys which in this way pass through our account with 
the Hambros Bank quarterly are at least equal to the amount of credit obtained 
by us. Since the deposits with Hambros are made to our account and can be 
claimed by Hambros Bank only when the loans are called, these deposits, at 
least while the loan remains outstanding, are subject to execution and attachment. 
Since, on the other hand, the arrangement chosen for the Hambros credit (espe- 
cially the absence of any requirement to assign our claims) offers unusual advan- 
tages for our current business and our standing, it appears inadvisable to change it 
in order to strengthen the protection against executions and attachments. This is 
especially true since it must always be kept in mind that due to the large amount 
of I. G. assets abroad, complete protection against executions and attachments 
will, in any event, never be possible. Consequently, protective measures should 
l»e avoided which involve substantial disadvantages without materially improv- 
ing the situation of I. G. with respect to future executions and attachments. 

(d) Patents: At the outset it must be realized that protection of our foreign 
patent holdings against the danger of seizure in the event of war can only be 
arranged by transferring them to a foreign corporation. An examination of the 
opportunities existing in this respect, conducted jointly with the Patent Division 
at Ludwigshafcn, has led to the following conclusions, as reported by Kersten: 

If all the foreign patent holdings of I. G. should be transferred to a corporation 
located in a neutral country, considerable difficulties would arise in the current 
handling of patent matters, difficulties which, however, would not be insurmount- 
able. The handling of patents in the field of hydration may be taken as a preo- 
odent. These patents arc required to be registered in The Hague in the name of 
Ihoc and that company must assert the rights flowing from them. In the case of 
a foreign patent-holding company which serves I. G.'s interests exclusively, the 
o|>c rations would probably l>e even simpler than in the case of Ihoc which, in 
every single instance, and to a considerable extent, has to make allowance for 
non-Gcnnan interests. 

The costs, however, of transferring our present foreign patent holdings to a 
neutral company would admittedly be considerable. The establishment of such 
an intermediate, neutral company would, of course, make sense only if the entire 
present foreign patent holdings of I. G., amounting to some 28,000 patents, could 
be transferred to that company. The cost of a patent transfer must be estimated 
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at approximately RM. 10.00 per patent. This would result in a total expend- 
iture of reichsmarks 280,000, payable mostly in foreign exchange. In addi- 
tion, it must be kept in mind that in France, where the situation, in every respect. 
Is particularly dangerous, in the case of a patent transfer all unpaid future taxes 
are immediately payable. For the 3,500 French patents, with unpaid taxes 
averaging 5,000 French francs on each patent, an additional expenditure of foreign 
exchange amounting to RM. 1,000,000 would be required. 

But even if the decision should be made to invest such large sums of money, 
the transfer of patents to a foreign corporation would not afford even a reasonable 
degree of protection against the danger of seizure in the event of war. According 
to English economic-warfare legislation, the board of trade was authorized to 
auspend or cancel enemy patents or patent applications, to transfer them to the 
Custodian or to issue licenses for them. Also in this situation “such companies 
whose business is controlled by enemies or conducted for their benefit" were 
determined to be enemies. 

In practice, however, a foreign patent-holding company could conduct its 
business only by maintaining the closest possible relations with I. G. with regard 
to applications, processing, and exploitation of patents — it is sufficient to refer 
to our numerous agreements providing for an exchange of patents or experience. 
The contracts could not possibly escape the notice of the foreign intelligence 
service, particularly since, from the outset, such a patent-holding company would 
be suspected because it liad taken over our foreign patent holdings. Accordingly, 
in case of war, this company would certainly be considered as operating for the 
benefit of Germany with the result that the above-mentioned measures of seizure 
and liquidation could also be applied to its patent holdings. 

To establish a connection between I. G. and the patent-holding company loose 
enough to eliminate this danger with some measure of hope for success would not 
be possible because it would involve insurmountable difficulties for I. G. and also 
a removal of industrial potential for germany (“Indust rieverschleppung"). An 
additional difficulty consists in the necessity for establishing an adequate price 
at the time of the transfer of the patent or the invention; for if this price would bo 
fixed as a percentage of the proceeds received by the foreign patent-holding 
corporation itself this would again result in a determination that the corporation 
is acting on behalf of Germany. 

Finally, however, attention is called to the following provisions of the English 
economic-warfare legislation: 

If it appears from the patent applications or any specification that the applicant 
has learned about the invention from an enemy, a rcbutable presumption arises 
that this enemy has the beneficial ownership of the patent. Since, under German 
patent law, every patent application must disclose the inventor, a simple compari- 
son between the foreign and the corresponding German patent application would 
disclose the German inventor. It would be a fruitless endeavor to attempt to 
prove to enemy courts or officials that the person entitled to the beneficial owner- 
ship of a patent is not the German inventor but the neutral patent-holding com- 
pany alone. 

In short, the result of these considerations is that protection against seizure 
of our foreign patents in the event of war is practically impossible. 

The question remains to be examined whether such protection is not feasible at 
least against attempts to levy attachments or executions. 

In the light of experience gained in connection with gold-clause litigation brought 
against A. E. G., that firm now transfers its patents to a German patent-holding 
corporation called Lizenzia; this is being done on the theory that possible foreign 
claims which may be asserted in the future against A. E. G. itself would no longer 
be enforceable by levy upon patents now held by another company. 

Judicial decisions of all countries show a constantly increasing trend toward a 
disregard of formal legal arrangements in favor of considering economic inter- 
relations. In view of this trend it may be open to doubt whether, in the long run, 
the position can be successfully maintained that patent properties that have been 
transferred to the patent-holding company (Lizenzia) are not liable for the obli- 
gations of the parent company (A. E. G.). 

The transfer of patent properties to a German patent-holding company of this 
type solely for protection against executions or attachments would not be practi- 
cable for I. G. for the reason mentioned elsewhere in this discussion, that — 
measured by the amounts involved in any execution or attachment proceedings 
that might be brought in the future — I. G. will always own substantial assets 
abroad which cannot be protected against such levies. A transfer of our patent 
properties to a German patent-holding company or possibly to the Ammoniak- 
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werk Merseburg, Ltd. (G. m. b. H.), which has no foreign debts, would accord- 
ingly result only in considerable technical and other difficulties (use of production 
know-how) without achieving any marked changes with regard to a protection of 
I. G. from executions or attachments. For the same reason it has previously been 
decided not to adopt such a procedure. 

In summarizing, Kersten, after a thorough discussion, stated, with the consent 
of all, that for the protection of I. G.’s foreign assets against seizure in the event 
of war and against execution and attachment proceedings, the following measures 
are essential: 

With respect to the sales organizations: Strengthening of effective neutral 
possessions of shares and similar interests. 

With respect to the inventories: Their transfer to foreign banks as security 
for credits the proceeds of which are made directly or indirectly available to 
I. G. 

With respect to claims: Assignment of claims before they fall due. 

With respect to foreign patent possession: No protective measures are 
available which could be carried out with some hope of success. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JAMES E. MARKHAM, ALIEN 

PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 

Mr. Markham. I am glad to respond to your invitation to make a 
statement in this series of hearings on the economic base for German 
aggression. We in the Office of Alien Property Custodian arc con- 
cerned with the foothold which the Germans had in the economy of 
this country. For over 3 years it has been our responsibility to inves- 
tigate and seize productive resources owned by the enemy in the 
United States. Our experiences in seeking out the enemy property 
and in eliminating enemy control over productive assets in this coun- 
try are pertinent to the problems which you are investigating. 

Major phases of our work relevant to the subject of your investi- 
gation include our seizures of American business enterprises which 
had been owned or controlled by Germans and the methods which had 
been used to conceal such ownership or control ; our findings concerning 
the dependence of American enterprises upon German research and 
out actions to remove such dependence; our seizures of United States 
patents which had been held by Germans and our policies concerning 
the administration of these patents; the taking over of German interest 
in patent contracts, which often formed the basis for international 
cartel arrangements and were used for restricting American production. 

i. concealment of german ownership of business enterprises in 

THE UNITED STATES 

Before the war many German business organizations and individuals 
desired to conceal their assets in the United States, particularly their 
interests in American business enterprises. Therefore, they placed 
nominal ownership or control of these assets in the hands of “cloaks,” 
who were occasionally citizens and residents of the United States but 
more often nationals of various European countries, particularly 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 

1. Reasons jor cloaking . — The most important reasons for cloaking 
were the following: 

(a) German nationals desired, if possible, to avoid the wartime 
control or seizure of their American properties by the United States 
Government. From their experience in the last war, they realized 
that if the United States entered the war it would seize their American 
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enterprises and probably sell them to American purchasers, thus seri- 
ously damaging their business in the United States. Even if the 
United States did not enter the war, the pro-Allied policy of this 
country pointed in the direction of stringent control of German 
property. 

(£>) The issuance since 1931 of the various German decrees regulat- 
ing all dealings in foreign exchange rendered more and more difficult 
the conduct of the affairs of foreign subsidiaries of German enterprises. 
German nationals could no longer freely dispose of their holdings of 
foreign currency and were consequently hampered in developing their 
foreign organizations. Even before the rise of the Nazis to power, 
many German firms organized holding companies in Switzerland and 
elsewhere in order to circumvent the rigorous exchange control. The 
situation became even worse in 1936, when a new German decree was 
issued forbidding German firms to invest abroad the income of their 
foreign subsidiary companies, with the result that foreign undertakings 
could no longer be provided with the capital necessary for their devel- 
opment even out of their own resources. Moreover, it was the policy 
of the German Government to secure a maximum of foreign exchange 
by forcing its nationals to sell their foreign holdings of stocks and other 
assets. 

(c) It was advantageous to place assets in non-German hands to 
avoid the high German tax rate. 

id) After the rise of the Nazis, business enterprises in the United 
States found that many customers were unwilling to trade with them 
when they discovered their German ownership. 

(e) It was easier after 1929 for the Germans to obtain additional 
capital to finance their home and foreign investments through and in 
the names of non-German affiliates than in their own names. 

(f) If it had been known that certain American companies were 
subsidiaries of the German members of international cartels, suspicion 
of violation of United States antitrust laws might have been aroused. 

(#) In some cases the Germans concealed their ownership of enter- 

[ arises in countries other than the United States. If these enterprises 
lad subsidiaries in the United States, their ownership was also con- 
cealed as a result of concealment of the ownership of the parent com- 
panies. 

All of the reasons stated above were involved in one or another of 
the German attempts to conceal their ownership of American com- 
panies. Determining which reasons were predominant in a given 
instance is not, however, a simple matter. Often this is because we 
cannot answer the question: Did the German Government know, in a 
given case, that an American company was owned by a German 
national? In several instances the German Government probably 
was informed of the foreign investment after the Amnesty Act of 
1933. If the German Government continued to be unaware of the 
situation, it is apparent that a company was cloaked purely for 
private aims, namely, to permit the Germans to maintain profitable 
investments abroad despite German laws and to protect those invest- 
ments against such hazards as seizure by the United States in the 
event of war. 

We may at least suspect that there was less cloaking without the 
knowledge of the German Government than is immediately apparent. 
A situation which at first glance seems to be an obvious attempt to 
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avoid German foreign exchange regulations and tax laws may turn 
out quite otherwise. It is questionable whether numerous groups of 
Germans, for the sake of relatively small investments, would risk 
deliberate plots to circumvent German laws. Many of the groups 
who arranged the cloakings had close ties with the highest Nazis. 
The German Government kept a strict watch over the foreign trans- 
actions of its nationals, and sales of important foreign properties 
could not be made by German nationals without approval of the 
purchaser by their Government. German agents were not inactive 
in Holland and other countries where cloaking transactions too place. 
We may question whether cloakings which were discovered by Amer- 
ican authorities could have been more easily concealed from German 
authorities. Perhaps it is more reasonable to believe that generally 
the cloakings were known to the German Government and that .the 
pretense of cloaking against it was often merely another safeguard 
introduced to justify the cloaking in the event of discovery by Amer- 
ican authorities. 

There is little doubt that the German Government knew of many 
cloaking arrangements. . Recent investigations in Europe have estab- 
lished that the German Government did know, for example, that 
General Aniline & Film Corp., the largest German-owned enterprise 
in the United States, was actually controlled by I. G. Farben despite 
its Swiss cloak. Material found in the files of I. G. Farbenindustrie 
indicates that after the outbreak of war in 1939 the German Govern- 
ment actively fostered a “Tarming,” or camouflage, program pursuant 
to which German companies were urged to take steps to conceal their 
assets abroad so that three assets would not be seized. 

What were the purposes of the Nazi Government before the war in 

E ermitting its nationals to continue to own certain enterprises in the 
nited States? We can make some assumptions, but we do not know 
the full answer. For one thing, the companies were useful as "look- 
outs. ” They could observe developments in American industry, 
particularly in the chemical field. They could estimate production of 
end products by their knowledge of production of component materials 
and parts. Companies with defense and war contracts inevitably had 
knowledge of facts concerning military production of vital interest to 
the enemy. Their pro-German managers might also observe the 
political temper of the country and gather other information of use to 
the Nazis. Moreover, it was probably felt that many companies 
were sufficiently profitable so that the Germans could secure as much 
foreign exchange through profits as by selling the companies, if not 
more. Perhaps also it was thought that in some instances American 
production could be hampered by restricting output under patents 
controlled by the companies or by sabotaging the operation of the 
companies’ plants. 

Finally, certain Germans may have been permitted to maintain 
•American investments, at least partially, as an act of favor from their 
fellow Nazis in the German Government. It is no secret that some of 
the highest Nazis have maintained assets outside Germany. 

2. Technique of cloaking . — Many different cloaking patterns have 
been used by the Germans. Each German organization that desired 
to cloak its American holdings had its own method, dictated partly by 
its particular ideas of effectiveness and partly by its opportunities. 
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The selection of cloaks and the transfer of title to them were com- 
plicated operations. They involved finding persons the Germans 
could trust who might reasonably be supposed to be the real owners of 
the property and whose status as cloaks would not be readily sus- 
* ceptible to discovery. These requirements were usually better met 
by Europeans than by Americans. An important element in piercing 
a cloaking transaction is proving that no consideration was paid for 
the cloaked property or that the consideration was purely nominal: 
for this reason alone Europeans were better cloaks than Americans, 
whose financial transactions are more easily analyzed by American 
authorities. Moreover, it is more difficult to determine the business 
relationships and political sympathies of Europeans, whose persons 
and records are usually unavailable to investigators of our Govern- 
ment. 

The actual mechanics of transferring ownership to cloaks was often 
complicated. Rather than a simple transfer, there was often a succes- 
sion of transfers, usually further confused by the use of a variety of 
intermediaries and nominal holders who held the stock “beneficially” 
for the cloaks. These transactions, often extending over a period of 
years, usually resulted only in tying the string of ownership into 
bizarre knots rather than actually strengthening the cloaking devices. 

Basically there were several devices, one or more of which was used 
in transferring property to non-Germans. These methods gave the 
German owners varying degrees of protection. They are essentially 
as follows: 

{a) Option device . — The German-owned stock in the American com- 
pany was sold to non-Germans for a sum which was purely nominal or 
at least substantially less than the value of the property. * At the same 
. time the non-Germans gave the Germans an option to repurchase the 
stock at substantially the same price. Thus the Germans were able 
to regain control at any time. An example of this method is General 
Dyestuff Corp. A variation was the use of the option with respect 
to the stock of the cloak rather than of the American company. An 
illustration of this variation is American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

(6) Apparent bona fide sales coupled with retention of essential con- 
trolling devices . — This device provided for the sale of the American 
company to non-Germans, again for a consideration amounting to 
less than the value of the property sold. Instead of by an option, the 
Germans retained control through contracts with the American com- 
pany and the cloak which reserved to the Germans all essential man- 
agement controls. American Bosch Corp. is an excellent example of 
this device. Although the German company “sold” ABC to Swedish 
interests, it was able through contractual arrangements to specify 
what ABC would manufacture and the terms under which it might use 
patents which were essential to ABC’s continued existence. 

(c) Loan arrangements with banks .—By this device ownership was 
transferred to the corporate cloaks without requiring them to invest 
-any money whatsoever. In order to purchase the interests in the 
American company, the cloak would merely borrow from a bank. 
Usually it would not borrow the full purchase price but only enough to 
make a partial payment. The cloak, a dummy corporation, would in 
effect have no capital at all but merely obligations to the bank and the 
74241 — 46 — pt. 4 5 
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German parties. This arrangement was used in cloaking American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. and Thorer & Hollander, Inc. 

(d) Use of corporations issuing stock in bearer form. — It is common 
practice in the Netherlands and Switzerland for corporations to issue 
stock in hearer form. Companies issuing this type of stock do not 
necessarily know who their real owners are. A number of German 

. properties were transferred to corporations of this kind. Although 
the companies insist they are Dutch or Swiss controlled, evidence 
points to ownership of the shares by German nationals. The cloaks 
for General Aniline & Film Corp and Fcrd. Mulhens, Inc., for example, 
wore Swiss firms. 

(e) Exchange of common stock for other interests in the companies. — In 
order that control of the vested companies could not be seized in the 
event of war, the capital structures of several enterprises were reor- 
ganized in such a way that the Germans turned in a majority of their 
voting stock interests in exchange for preferred stock and creditor 
interests. Thus, the companies continued to be financed with German 
funds, but control was centered in the hands of American citizens and 
other non-Germans with a relatively small financial interest. This, it 
was hoped, would ensure that control of the companies would not fall 
into the hands of persons unfriendly to the Germans. In the most 
important case of this type, E. Leitz, Inc., the Custodian refused to 
recognize the arrangement as bona fide and vested 100 percent of both 
classes of stock. There was a defect in this device in that it did not 
protect the Germans against confiscation of their interests in their new 
form* but, coupled with other devices, the arrangement was a double 
protection. Thorer & Hollender, Inc., for example, was recapitalized, 
and the remaining German interests, consisting of 100 percent of the 
preferred stock and a minority of the common, were cloaked by the 
device indicated in (c) above. 

(f) Reliance on the good faith of the cloaks. — In a number of cases, par- 
ticularly those involving companies of relatively small value, none of 
the above devices or variations thereon were used. There was simply a 
tacit understanding that the property would be returned at such time 
as the German owners desired. Evidence of the existence of such 
arrangements has often been discovered by this Office, and additional 
evidence may, of course, be in the possession of the Germans. 

3. Relationship of the Germans to the American companies. — Usually 
the Germans continued to control the American companies rather 
than allow them to drift under the direction of the cloaks. As a rule, 
however, their directions were transmitted through the cloaks. For 
example, in one particular case, the Swedish cloak directed the Ameri- 
can management to address all correspondence to it rather than to 
the German owner; in so directing, it indicated that it would seek the 
opinion of the Germans if it was advisable. This undoubtedly was 
done. Correspondence addressed to the American company showed 
a thorough understanding of the business (fur marketing), although 
the Swedish organization had no prior connection with the industry. 

It is often difficult to establish, in those cases in which directions 
were given by cloaks, whether the Germans attempted to conceal 
their ownership from the American management. In some instances 
it is apparent that they did so successfully; in others, the American 
management was obviously in doubt; in still other instances there was 
apparently collusion between the Germans and the American manage- 
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ment in the concealment. In some cases, however, the Atnerican 
management was admittedly informed of the beneficial ownership; 
for example, the officers of Empire State Properties & Trading Corp., 
an investment holding company, whose German-owned shares were 
concealed from the German Government, were well acquainted with 
the existence of the cloaking arrangement. 

4. Frequency of cloaking . — Approximately 60 German-owned enter- 
prises in the United States appear to have been subject to some degree 
of cloaking. Other German-owned enterprises were nominally owned 
by non-Germans, but there was no apparent effort to conceal beneficial 
ownership. 

Among the cloaked enterprises are many of the largest and most 
important German-owned companies controlled by the Custodian. 
In the field of chemical manufacturing, there are General Aniline & 
Film Corp., American Potash & Chemical Corp., and Sobering Corp. 
In other types of manufacturing are American Bosch Corp., E. Leitz, 
Inc., Ferd. Mulhens, Inc., and American Wine Co. (the latter sold 
by the Custodian to American interests). In other fields are Spur 
Distributing Co., operator of a chain of filling stations; NirostaCorp. 
and several other patent-holding companies: Pilot Reinsurance Co.; 
and, in wholesale trade, Thorer <fc Hoi lender, Inc., and General Dye- 
stuff Corp., among others. 

5. Success of cloaking . — By and large, the German attempts at 
hiding their ownership of American enterprises have apparently ended 
in failure. They have succeeded only in imposing on the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian a sizable task of investigation to uncover 
the German interests. The Office has had to make some degree of 
investigation of all enterprises nominally owned by residents of 
certain enemy-occupied and neutral countries and of other enterprises 
in which there was evidence of German control at any time since the 
First World War. Because of the thoroughness of our investigations 
it is not considered probable that successfully cloaked enterprises are 
either numerous or important. Yet it would be impossible to state 
categorically that there are not some ingenious schemes which have, 
thus far, withstood the scrutiny of investigation. 

II. THE EXTENT OF GERMAN OWNERSHIP OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE IN 

THE UNITED STATES 

It has been the broad policy of the Office of Alien Property Custo- 
dian to vest enemy property in business enterprises when the interests 
of nationals of enemy countries are largo enough to constitute actual 
or potential control of the enterprises. Smaller interests have been 
subject to freezing by Foreign Funds Control. Under Executive 
Order No. 9567, which was just issued on June 8, authority to vest 
these smaller interests was given to the Alien Property Custodian, 
and we now are preparing to take such action. 

Taking statistics on the business enterprises in which controlling 
interests have been vested from Germans to represent the extent of 
German holdings, table 1 indicates the types and the total assets of 
German business enterprises in this country. It will be seen that the 
important fields of business activity are manufacturing, wholesale 
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trade, and investment holding. The total net worth of the 195 cnter- 

S rises amounted to $164,000,000 at dates of assumption of control. 

f course, only the German interests in these concerns have been 
vested — the book value of the vested interests aggregated $1 16,500,000 
at dates of vesting. Most of the remaining interests in the enterprises 
are the property of Americans. 

We have placed 117 of these enterprises in liquidation, since they 
serve no useful purpose in the American economy. The 117 include 
primarily wholesale companies which formerly imported their products 
from Germany and other enterprises which were incapable of standing 
on their own feet. 

The remaining 78 companies have been continued as going concerns. 
These enterprises are important or useful business units which are 
capable of operating profitably without assistance from their former 
owners. Table 2 presents more detailed information on these com- 
panies. 

Perhaps the most important point shown by this table is the pre- 
dominant importance of firms engaged in manufacturing, particularly 
in the chemical field. In addition, two of the more important enter- 
prises engaged in wholesale trade owe their importance to the fact that 
they act as distributors for manufacturing companies. The invest- 
ment holding companies also account for a sizable portion of the assets 
of the group, but their holdings are predominantly European. The 
total assets of the patent-holding companies are not large in dollar 
figures, but these concerns control a number of important patents. 
It should be added, however, that the patent holdings of the manu- 
facturing companies are of much greater importance. 


Tablb 1 . — Business enterprises in which German interests have been vested in the 
Custodian, Mar. 11, 1942, to Dec. 81, 1944, classified according to kind of business 
activity 


Kind of business activity 

Number of 
companies 

Total assets at 
dates of 
ass uni pt Ion of 
control by 
the Custodian 

Total 1 

■9 

*253. 920.000 

Manufacturing: 

SS 


Chemical.. 


129. 750.000 
22,810.000 
3. 500.000 
1 , 160.000 

Miscellaneous . 


Agriculture ..... .... 

1 

Mining and |*etroleum 

3 

Trade: 


Wholesale. . 

A3 

15. 220, 000 
3, 540, 000 

Retail 

b 

Trans|Kiriation and related services 

Holding: 

8 

610,000 

Investment 

14 

59.210.000 
2, 100.000 

Patent 

20 

Real estate. .... 

17 

7, 28a ooo 

Finance: 

Insurance 

1 

4,380,000 

2,000,000 

M i see 11 unco us 

5 

Services: 

Engineering 

2 

1,96a 000 

Nonprofit 

13 

3iaooo 
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Table 2. — Financial data on business enterprises in which German interests have 
been vested in the Custodian and which are continuing as going concerns 



Vnmhur 

T'/v# a 1 ArrAi* 


Net worth 
tributed 
shares 

as of Dec. 31, 1944, dis* 
according to ownership 

Kind of business activity 

:> urn Der 
of eom- 
panies 

1 Oi tii 

at Dec. 31, 

1944 

Total sales 
in 1913 

Total 

Vested in 
Custodian 

Owned hv 
United 
States citi- 
zens and 
others 

Total 

78 

$234,578,000 

$231, 900. 000 

$145,858,000 

$105,972,000 

$39. 886, 000 

Manufacturing: 

Chemicnl 

12 

146, 500,000 

137, 040.000 

97. 100.000 

73. 200, 000 

23. 900.000 

Miscellaneous 

17 

36. 000.000 

78, 420.000 

16. 500, noo 

10, 900. 000 

5, 600, 000 

Mining snd petroleum 

3 

1,050,000 

450,000 

800,000 

280,000 

320,000 

Trade: 







Wholesale 

12 

15,140.000 

43. 130.000 

7. 100. 000 

6.200.000 

900,000 

Retail 

2 

2.700.000 

4. 080. U00 

2,400,000 

1,880,000 

1,220,000 

Holding: 





Investment 

8 

23,700.000 

(») 

14,300.000 

9. 000.000 

5. 300, 000 

Real estate 

8 

5.930.000 

(*) 

5,400.000 

3, 320, 000 

2,080.000 

Patent 

13 

1,620.000 

(*) 

1,150,000 

680.000 

470.000 

Miscellaneous: 







Engineering services 

2 

1,930.000 

5. 420, 000 

1,300. 000 

1, 210, 000 

90. 000 

Security brokers 

1 

8. 000 

1 n 

8,000 

2.000 

6,000 


» This total Is $36,640,000 leas than the sum of the detail In the column. The $36,640,000 represents the 
sales of 2 vested wholesale eompanies which act as distributors for vested manufacturing companies. Tnis 
amount Is Included In the detail both as sales of wholesale companies and as sales of manufacturing com- 
panies. 

1 No sales information is given for companies of these types inasmuch as sales arc not Involved in these 
kinds of business activity. 

Nor*.— Enterprises in liquidation are not covered by this table. Enterprises sold by the Custodian as 
active units (total assets, $2,500,000) are, however, Included. 


III. BUSINESS ENTERPRISES SEIZED BY THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 

IN BOTH WORLD WARS 

In the interval between the two World Wars a number of firms 
which had been seized by the Alien Property Custodian in World 
War I passed again into German hands. Altogether there are 28 
cases involving seizures of business enterprises in World War II 
which are related to seizures of business enterprises in World War I. 
In 14 instances tho seized company found its way back into the hands 
of the original owners. In 10 instances, although the Germans from 
whom business enterprises were seized in World W ar I had not regained 
tho firms taken from them, they had bcc6me the owners of interests 
in other American business enterprises, ordinarily in the same field of 
activity as their original company. One company, interests in 
which had been seized in World War I, was found again to lie partly 
German-owned in World War II, but different Germans were the 
owners. In three other instances neither the companies nor the 
owners were the same in the two wars, but some connect ion existed 
between a firm taken in W'orld War I and another taken in World 
W ar II. 

The accompanying list names the companies in each of the above 
categories and includes a brief explanation of the manner in which 
control returned to nationals of enemy countries. The list shows tho 
variety of ways in which German interests returned to this country, 
such as the reestablishment by a German steamship company of its 
branch office in the United States, the inheritance of property in 
business enterprises in the United States by Germans who happened 
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to bo heirs of American citizens, and the resumption of control by 
Germans over firms in the field of chemical manufacturing. 


List of enterprises reeled try the Alien Properly Custodian in both World Wars 

A. CASES IN WHICH THE COMPANIES AND THE OWNERS ARE TnE SAME IN THE 

TWO WARS 


WarH War I companies World War II companies 


Name 

Percent 

vested 

Name 

Percent 
vested 1 

American Platinum 

53 

American Platinum 

30 

Works. 


Works. 


Arahol Manufactur- 

25 

Arahol Manufactur- 

30 

ing Co. 


ing Co. 


Joh Barth Co 

65 

Joh. Barth A Sohn. . 

100 

. 

The Haver Co 

100 

General Aniline A 



Berlin Aniline Works 

100 , 

Film Corp. 
General Dyestuffs 

1 - 

Badlvhc Co 

100 

Corp. 


Bosch M agneto Co 

100 

American Bosch 

77 



Corp. 


Rohm A Haas Co ... 

CO 

Rohm A Ilaas Co... 

38 

Russ Estate Co 

» 

Russ Estate Co 

20 


Comment* on how Interests were re- 
established by Germans 


Stork sold by A PC to Americans but 
partly retrained by former owners by 
trade of patents for stock. 

Stock released by A PC to former owners. 

Stock released by A PC to former owner*. 

Bayer was sold by A PC and its business 
ua* divided. Through a xuccesdon of 
transfers. it* dyestuff business was ulti- 
mately repurchased by I. <1. Farhen. 
Its pharmaceutic il business w&* ulti- 
mately transferred to \\ inthrnp Chem- 
lenl Co.. 50 |ierrent of the stock of u hlrh 
was owned by General Aniline & Klim 
Corp. (The eonipany which now hear* 
the name of the Bayer Co. was not 
vested in World War II.) 

Orlmnal company sold to United States 
citizens. Germans started new company 
in eompetilion. bought old firm, nnd 
inerped them. 

Enemy Interest bought bv United States 
inter«-t*. a gift made to German Interest*. 

Vested st«H-k released to former owners hy 
A PC iu 1929. 


B. CASKS IN WHICH THE OWNERS ARE THE SAME BI T THE COMPANIES ARE 

DIFFERENT IN THE TWO WARS 


lulled. 

Stock regained hy Oerman owner, who 
h»M company to American Cyanamld in 
IWI; certain real estate assets not Included 
in the sale were transferred to the Ultra 
Corp. 

Former owners started a new company. 


11 itmbtirR- American 
Terminal A Navi- 
gation Co. 

N o r t ii German 
Lloyd Dork Co. 

loo 

Hamburg American 
Line North Ger- 
man Uoyd, United 
Slates branch. 

100 ] 

The International Ul- 

100 

The Ultra Corp 

100 

tramarine Works. 
Ltd. 




0. A W. Heller Co., 

100 

O.AW. Heller Co.. 

100 

Inc. 


Inc. . 

Fifth Ave. Cutlery 

ion 

J A. II crick el*. Inc 

ISO 

Shop. Ine. 

Grad A Schmidt, 

100 



Inc. 


K. Leitr. Inc (I9I6J . 

W) 

K f*lts, Inc. ( 1916 ) 
\K L.ii/. Ine. (1911) «. 

100 

100 

J. M Lehmann Co., 

67 

J M. Lehmann Co., 

80 

Inc. 


Inc. 


Markt A Ham- 

43 



nnw her Co 
Markt A Schaefer 

27 

Markt A Ham- 

30 

Co. 


iii ocher Co. 


Ilnnmmrher. Seldom- 

16 



mer A Co. 




Muhlens A Kroppf 

£0 

Ford. Mulhcns. Inc 

99 

(partncrddpj. 




Frederick Pu.stcl A 

00 

Frederick Pus let A 

36 

Co. 


Co. 


Kny-Schecrer Corp.. 

100 

letter A Scheerer 

100 


Products. Inc. 

1 


Enemy interests bought by United States 
citizens and retold to Germans. 

Enemy Interests bought by United States 
citizens and resold lo Germans In 1930’s. 

Enemy interest bought by United States 
citizens and resold to Germans In 1921. 


Enemy interest in the Mark! A Ham- 
mother Co stock bought by a United 
States eiilzen. relative of former Gentian 
owners, and retold to them. Other 2 
companies no longer exist. 

Original company sold to United States 
citizens. ( iermaus started new company 
in competition, bought old firm, and 
merged I hem. 

Enemy interest bought by United States 
interests and resold to German Interest*. 

Stork sold to American pillions; company 
Absorbed lu 1929 by American firm. 
New company started by Germans. 


• Formed to take over the assets and business of the 1916 corporation. 
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List of enterprises vested by the Alien Property Custodian in both World War* — Con. 


B. CASES IN WHICH THE OWNERS ARE THE SAME RUT THE COMPANIES ARK 

DIFFERENT IN THE TWO WARS— Continued 


World War I companies 

World War II companies 

Comments on how interests were re- 
established by Germans 

Name 

Percent 

vested 

Name 

Percent 
vested i 

Munich Reinsurance 

100 

Pilot Reinsurance 

05 ' 

Former owners started a new company. 

Co. 


Co. 


Henry Pels A Co 

100 

Henry Pels A Co ... 

100 1 

Do. 

Riedel A Co., Inc 

100 

Ricdel-dc Ilacn, Inc. 

100 

Riedel A Co. was sold by the A PC to 



Americans. Former Oerman owners in 
1929 established Rlcdel-de Haen as a new 





Adlanco X-Ray 
Corp. 

Roentgen Supplies. 


company. 



100 


Siemens A Halske 


100 

Former owners started new companies. 



Inc. 

Siemens. Inc. 

» 


L. Vogels teio A Co.. 

100 

Central Mining 

100 1 

Former owners started a new company. 

Ind. 


Securities Corp. 
[Vogrmann-Gou- 

100 

| 

Vote man n Shipping 
Co. 

100 

driaati Co. 

| Metropolitan Steve- 
1 doring Co. 

Metropolitan 
Stevedoring is a 

100 

[Former owners started new companies. 



ftS-pcrcrnl owued 
subsidiary of 





Vogemann- 
Goudrlaan Co. 




C. CASES IN WHICH THE OWNERS ARE DIFFERENT BUT THE COMPANY IS THE 

SAME IN THE TWO WARS 


Dresden Lace Works. 

55 

Rondak Corpora- 

100 

Stock sold to American cltlten, who died 

Inc. 


tion. 


and left part of his holdings to heirs In 



Holding com- 


Germany (Rondak owns 40 percent of 



pany for Dres- 
den stock. 


Dresden stock.) 


D. CASES IN WHICH BOTH THE COMPANIES AND OWNERS ARE DIFFERENT IN THE 
TWO WARS BUT SOME OTHER CONNECTION EXISTS 




Draeger Shipping 
Co., Inc. 


American Draeger 

Co. 

50 

Schcnker A Co., 
Inc. 

Merchandiso Fac- 

100 

American Refractor- 
ies Co. 

16 

tors, Inc. 

American Magnesi- 
um Metals Corp. 

36 

Haarman-de Larie- 
Schaefer Co. 

33 D 

Maywood Chemical 
Works. 

23 


Former owner of A. D. started a new com- 
pany and sold it to Germans. 


Austrian property of American Refractor- 
ies Co., was purchased by American 
Magnesium Metals Corp.: certain of the 
assets of the two firms are identical. 

Stock sold to Americans. Company even- 
tually absorbed by Maywood Chemical 
Works; part of whose stock passed by 
inheritance to Oermans. 


IV. THE FREEING OF AMERICAN FIRMS FROM DEPENDENCE ON GERMAN 

RESEARCH 

Two of the most important firms interests in which have been 
vested by this Office, General Aniline & Film Corp. and Sobering 
Corp., were dependent before the war upon research by their parent 
companies in Germany. The following statements describe the 
policies adopted bv the managements installed by us in freeing these 
firms from this dependence. 

1. General Aniline & Film Corp.— General Aniline manufactures 
three distinct types of products: (1) Dyestuffs and auxiliaries used 
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in the dyeing process, and miscellaneous chemical products including 
detergents, carbonyl iron powder, and Polectron resins; (2) films, 
photographic papers, and chemicals and cimeras; (3) sensitized mate- 
rials and machines for printing and developing such materials, used 
for the reproduction of drawings and printed or typed copy. 

Under a series of agreements between General Aniline and I. G. 
Farbenindustrie the latter was obligated to furnish the benefit of all 
of its research, inventions, and technical and practical knowledge 
and experience in these fields to General Aniline. The research 
laboratories of I. G. Farbenindustrie in these fields were among the 
best in the world, and I. G. did not attempt to duplicate tlii* research 
work in the laboratories of its principal American subsidiary, General 
Aniline. In the late 1930’s a research laboratory in the dyestuff 
field was established and operated in a small way in one of Die com- 
pany’s dyestuff plants, and a small amount of research in the photo- 
graphic field was also conducted in its film plant. The research 
work thus done was chiefly in the field of simpler applied research 
and manufacturing processes. No fundamental research or research 
looking toward the manufacture of new products or expansion into 
new fields was undertaken. It was, moreover, in no sense commen- 
surate with the size of the company or the volume of its business. 
For all practical purposes, General Aniline was, up to the time of its 
seizure by the Government, dependent upon I. G. Farbenindustrie 
for its research. 

The result of this policy was the complete subservience of General 
Aniline to its German associate, for the results of the German research 
were never fully disclosed to the company. Thus, for example, the 
constitutions of the color-formers used in the manufacture of its color 
film were never disclosed by the Germans to the company. And in 
many cases important material was only communicated verbally to 
the most trusted employees of the company on the occasion of their 
visits to Germany for use as I. G. Farbenindustrie might direct. 
The information thus obtained was not disclosed to other employees 
of the company. Tims, on several occasions, when the man in 
possession of the information died, General Aniline was obliged to 
send another employee to Germany for instruction in the particular 
process. 

General Aniline & Film Corporation was seized by the Govern- 
ment ‘in February 1942. The new management installed by the Gov- 
ernment considered that, if the company were* to servo effectively in 
tin* war effort and be of value to the country, it must at once lay the 
groundwork for an integrated research organization of the highest 


calmer. 

To this end the company organized a separate research division 
under tin* direction of Dr. K. C. Williams. It was decided to estab- 
lish a central research laboratory, at which should be carried on t lie 
more basic research in the fields in which tin* company was operating 
as well as research in fields in which the company planned to expand, 
and that, in addition, applied research should he carried on in the 
company's manufacturing plants. 

The central research laboratory was established at Easton, Fa , 
where General Aniline acquired in the summer of 1942 a five-story 
steel and concrete building that once housed a silk mill. The equip- 
ping of this building as a research laboratory was under wartime con- 
ditions a difficult undertaking. It was satisfactorily accomplished, 
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however, and the central research laboratory commenced operations 
in the late autumn of 1942. 

In the meantime the company proceeded with the organization of 
a research staff embracing chemists, physicists, and engineers. This 
too presented serious problems in wartime, but has also been satis- 
factorily accomplished. Today the central research laboratory alone 
employs 107 trained research workers with scientific degrees (of 
whom 67 have doctor of philosophy or other comparable degrees) 
together with other auxiliary staffs, many of whom are men of out- 
standing research ability recruited from a wide cross section of 
American industry. Included in this number are a few technical men 
with long experience gained in the company’s own factory operations. 

In adefition research and process development groups are maintained 
at the factories of the company with the main function of bringing new 
products into commercial production, carrying on investigations 
necessary to efficient operating management and conducting research 
requiring close contact with the operating personnel. The factory 
research and process development groups include 68 men holding 
scientific degrees. The central research laboratory works in closest 
cooperation with the factory research and process development groups. 

The expansion of General Aniline’s research activities since its 
seizure by the Government is illustrated by the following comparison of 
its research expenses in the years 1939 to 1944: 


1939 

1940 
1941. 


$382, 000 
452, 000 
534,000 


1942 

1943 

1944 


$923, 000 
1, 868, 000 
2, 445, 000 


The increased emphasis placed upon basic research is further illus- 
trated by comparing the sum of $13,000 expended for this purpose in 
1941 with the sum of $1,582,000 expended at the central research 
laboratory in 1944. 

The research work of General Aniline & Film Corp. has up to date 
been concentrated on developing those of the company’s inventions 
having the greatest possibilities for use in the war effort. With the 
war nearing its end the emphasis will be changed to the fields in which 
the company’s normal expansion is considered to lie. 

2. Schering Corp . — The most important products of Schering Corp. 
are endocrine glandular substances. Next in importance are roentgen 
diagnostic media, sulfa drugs, and a gold therapy product used in 
rheumatical arthritic conditions. In the proprietary field, the firm 
manufactures bulk laxatives, a cosmetic depilatory, and a sunburn 
preventive, among other products. 

Prior to our vesting of its stock, Schering Corp. was almost entirely 
dependent upon German research. This dependence arose from the 
fact that the company was a wholly owned subsidiary of a large 
German chemical company, Schering A. G., which had one of the 
largest research laboratories in Europe and specialized in chemical 
research and manufacture on a very broad basis. The research 
developments of the German company were made available to its 
American subsidiary by assignment of patents and patent applications 
taken out by the parent company in the names of the German research 
workers. 

Schering Corp. was principally a selling agency for the German 
company until 1934. In that year it established a research laboratory 
on a small scale. This laboratory did little research and was operated 
primarily as an aid to manufacturing operations of the company. 
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An informal exchange of information took place between the two 
directors of research of the American firm and its German parent, 
although by 1938 the value of information obtained from this exchange 
by the American concern was practically nil, possibly because of 
regulations imposed by the German Government which prohibited 
the divulging of technical information by German firms to their foreign 
subsidiaries. Matters of primary importance to the two firms con- 
cerning research and manufacturing problems were customarily 
discussed only at conferences between the staffs of the two organiza- 
tions held annually in Europe. In 1936 such a conference took place 
in London and in 1937 and 1938 in Paris. 

Section 2 of the preamble of the royalty agreement of January 1, 
1938, between Schering A. G. and the Schering Corp. reveals the 
intention of Berlin to maintain research as the function primarily 
of the German parent firm: 

Schering Corp. has an organization suited for national distribution and pro- 
motion of such preparations in the United States of America * * *. It also 

maintains and operates laboratories to carry on research and development work 
in connection with such preparations, but has not acquired the extensive scientific 
knowledge and practical experience in this field that Schering A. G. commands 
by reason of its longer and more extensive research work and experience. 

Coincident with the general expansion in 1938 of the Schering 
organization in preparation for its assignment of supplying and hold- 
ing the foreign markets of Schering A. G. for the duration of the antici- 
pated hostilities, several additions to the personnel and facilities of 
Schering’s research department were made. The same year marks 
the entry of the Schering research organization upon its first pure 
research project. This work, however, was on a limited scale, and 
continued on a limited scale until 1942 when the stock of the com- 
pany was vested by this Office. 

Immediately after vesting the management installed by this Office 
made a survey of the company’s research facilities and concluded 
that they were inadequate in view of the fact that the company had 
been cut off from the large research facilities of the former parent 
company. Owing to war conditions and the limitations imposed by 
the War Production Board on plant expansion, it was not possible 
to conceive and execute a comprehensive plan for expanding Senering’s 
research laboratories in a completely new building such as was de- 
sirable. Bv utilizing the space in available buildings, however, it 
was possible to make a substantial increase in the laboratory space 
of the chemical workers and to establish an adequate biological 
laboratory. This work was completed in 1943 and 1944. 

Tho rapid increase in research activity after the vesting of Schering 
Corp. is indicated by tho following tabulation, which shows the floor 
space devoted to research and total research salaries: 


Year 

Floor 
space de- 
voted to 
research 

Total re- 
search, 
salaries 

Year 

Floor 
space de- 
voted to 
research 

Total re- 
search, 
salaries 

1033 

Square fret 

400 

16. 000 

1940 

Square feet 
1.910 

$31. 130 

1034 . 

1.3*0 

1.3*0 

1.3*0 

10. 000 

1941 

1,910 

50,961 
00,037 
77. 149 

low 

13. 60(1 ! 

1942 

2,419 
6. 39* 
9.929 

1936 

13. 6u0 

1943 

1937 

1,510 , 

17. 

1914. . 

98,652 

1938 

1 

1.700 

21.419 

1945 

» 10,403 

‘ 104,000 

1939 

1,700 

*. ISO 





> Estimated. 
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V. PATENT POLICY 

1. Nature of property held. — Patent properties rank with interests 
in business enterprises as the two most important types of productive 
property held by Germans in the United States before the outbreak 
of war. We acquire direct or indirect control over patent properties 
of enemy nationals in essentially three ways: (i) Througn vesting 
patents and pending patent applications owned by enemy nationals; 
(ii) through vesting the enemy interests in patent contracts by which 
patents had been licensed or assigned by enemy nationals to American 
firms or individuals; and (iii) through vesting the enemy interests in 
business enterprises which hold patents or patent rights. 

As of December 31, 1944, the Office held (i) 25,566 patents and 
3,906 patent applications, unpatented inventions, and part interests 
in patents, all formerly owmed by Germans; (ii) 688 different interests 
of Germans in patent contracts involving a much larger number of 
patents (which were also vested in the case of license contracts, but 
were not vested if they had been assigned to Americans) ; and (iii) in- 
terests in business enterprises which owned over 7,000 patents and 
patent applications. 

2. Patent policy— The patent policy of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian has been guided by two major objectives: First, the winning 
of the war and, second, the permanent enlargement of our national 
production in the postwar period. In the pursuit of these two 
objectives it has been necessary to distinguish the following principal 
categories of patent properties: (a) Vested patents which had not 
already been exclusively licensed to Americans before the war — 
which may be referred to as “loose” patents; (6) patents already 
exclusively licensed to Americans at the time of vesting; (c) interests 
in patent contracts; and (d) patents owned by business enterprises 
in which the Custodian has vested interests. 

(а) “Loose” patents— The policy with respect to enemy patents 
not subject to outstanding exclusive licenses has been to make them 
available to American industry on the basis of nonexclusive, royalty- 
free licenses. The only cost incurred by the licensee is an adminis- 
trative charge of $15 per patent. Because it has not been clear 
whether the Custodian had the legal authority to issue irrevocable 
licenses, the licenses issued thus far have been revocable. The policy 
of this Office, however, has been not to revoke licenses except for 
failure of the licensee to live up to the license agreement or when a 
prior American interest in the patent is claimed and duly established. 
A recommendation that licenses issued by the Custodian may be 
irrevocable will be included in proposed legislation to be submitted 
to Congress shortly. It is believed that irrevocability of the licenses 
will stimulate an even wider use of the vested patents. 

Where nonexclusive licenses are already outstanding under enemy 
patents, other licenses are granted upon application. Such new 
licenses carry, for the lifo of the patent, the same royalty terms as 
the licenses already outstanding. The royalties are collected by the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian. 

(б) Patents subject to outstanding exclusive licenses. — With respect 
to enemy patents which, at the date of vesting, had been subject to 
valid outstanding exclusive licenses to American firms, the policy 
has been to respect the licensee’s sole right to exploitation of the 
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patents, unless the licensor had reserved for himself the right to 
terminate the licenses. Some consideration was given to the possi- 
bility of abrogating outstanding exclusive licenses, but it was con- 
cluded that such a policy should not be adopted except where required 
for the prosecution of the war. In no instance was it deemed justi- 
fiable for this Office to abrogate any existing legal exclusive rights of 
Americans. Where the American licensee elected to give up his 
exclusive license in exchance for a standard APC license it was, for a 
time at least, the policy of this Office to effectuate the exchange. This 
Office, on principle, could satisfy the legal prerequisite that no Govern- 
ment agency can give away public property — the right to collect 
royalties — by pointing out that the licensee’s relinquishing of rights 
for exclusive use of the patent constitutes in effect a consideration: 
but it proved to be administratively difficult to decide, in concrete 
cases, whether the national interest was sufficiently involved to justify 
such an exchange. New legislation might include provisions which 
would facilitate the voluntary exchange of exclusive for nonexclusive 
licenses. 

(c) Patent contracts . — The Office has given a great deal of attention 
to the subject of patent contracts containing provisions restricting the 
use of foreign-onginated patents in violation of the antitrust laws. 
Through vesting the enemy interest in possibly illegal contracts we 
have become successor to the enemy as a party to agreements which 
serve as the foundations of international cartels. Since we have thus 
become, as it were, members of international cartels, action on our 
part is considered necessary. 

Many of the contracts contain agreements designed to limit produc- 
tion and market areas, and to fix the selling prices of the patented 
products. A preliminary examination of slightly more than one-third 
of the contracts in our fill's discloses that about 50 percent of them 
contained provisions which may warrant careful analysis from the 
standpoint of the probability or possibility that eventually they 
would be determined to have been made in violation of the antitrust 
laws. Our examination was largely undertaken to determine work 
load, and for budgetary purposes, and not to reach final conclusions 
or determinations as to the legal status of the contracts involved. 

The state of flux of the antitrust law, particularly in relation to 
patents, and hence the uncertainty as to what the courts will decide 
in each concrete case with respect to the legality or illegality of the 
implied provisions, has hampered the progress of our program con- 
cerning the treatment of illegal patent contracts. As yet we have 
no established standards for a determination on our part that any 
provision or provisions in a vested contract render the contract 
illegal. Wo have, however, proceded to work out some test cases to 
determine the extent of our authority in dealing with these matters. 

This Office is at present considering several possible methods of 
dealing with illegal restrictions without invading the rights of persons 
who have acquired legitimate interests in the patents. In the light 
of uncertainties concerning the extent of our power to remove restric- 
tions which we deem to be illegal, we have primarily relied on nego- 
tiations with the American party, either with the purpose of striking 
out the restrictive provisions from the agreements, or of entering into 
new agreements. 
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In a few instances this voluntary procedure has been applied 
successfully. We have refrained, however, from negotiations that 
would involve the surrender of any exclusive royalty-bearing licenses 
to this Office as a consideration for the granting of nonexclusive, 
royalty-free licenses by us, since, pending the establishment of a 
standard of illegality, we have necessarily treated all contracts as 
though legal. 

Where voluntary negotiations are not feasible, either because of 
the lack of fixed standards of legality or because the American parties 
are unwilling to enter negotiations of this kind, a different procedure 
becomes necessary. At present tins Office, pursuant to section 5 (b) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, is considering the possibility 
of nullifying contracts which we preliminarily determine to be illegal 
under the antitrust acts. In using this method we would immedi- 
ately institute declaratory judgment proceedings seeking the deter- 
mination of the rights of the Alien Property Custodian under the 
patents. Consideration is being given to the further possibility of 
going directly to the courts to obtain a declaration of the Custodian’s 
rights under the patents, without first declaring the contracts null 
and void. As yet, however, as a result of the difficulties described 
above, no litigation has been initiated to establish the legality or 
illegality of vested patent contracts, and only very few exclusive 
patent licenses have been released or freed by reason of negotiations 
and none by litigations based upon the illegal nature of any patent 
contract. 

In working out these problems the Office has kept in close touch 
with the War Division and the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice. This cooperation is felt to be of mutual advantage in 
successfully dealing with the illegal restrictions placed upon American 
industry through the abuse of patents. 

(< d ) Patents held by vented or supervised corporations . — It has been 
argued, frequently, by persons outside this Office that all enemy- 
originated patents should be made freely available to American 
industry. Among others, the Kilgore committee has held such a 
view. But within this Office it became clear, soon after its establish- 
ment, that the general policy which was so apply to unencumbered, 
directly vested patents could not be extended to patents which had 
been assigned to bona fide American firms, and not even to patents 
held by American subsidiaries of foreign enterprises. One crucial 
difficulty is the existence of legitimate American interests in the 
patents or in the corporations. Attempts were made to distinguish 
between patents assigned to bona fide American firms, and patents 
held by firms which, owing to foreign ownership interests, became 
subject to vesting or supervision by this Office. 

For a time it w r as hoped that the patents held by vested corpora- 
tions could be administered in a way that would closely correspond to 
the treatment of directly vested patents. But owing to the existence 
of American creditor and ow nership interests, the idea of separating 
the patents from the remainder of t lie corporate assets and of throw- 
ing them into the general patent pool of the ( )lfice was given up. The 
separation of the patents from the* remaining assets would have led 
to a serious impairment of the competitive position of the firms in- 
volved, not to mention the immediate reduction of their net worth, 
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with corresponding bad effects on the firms’ ability to meet claims of 
American creditors. 

As the idea of separating the patents from the other corporate 
assets was rejected, the Office, for a time, contemplated a procedure 
under which the firms would retain the patents but would grant non- 
exclusive licenses to American producers, with or without royalties, 
whenever the public interest indicated the desirability of such action. 
Where the firms were producing enterprises, even this indirect way of 
liberalizing the use of their patents was not regarded as practicable. 
It would have implied reduction of the equity and of the competitive 
position of the firms, possibly jeopardizing American creditor and 
ownership interests. In certain instances, however, where patents 
were essential for war production, vested corporations have offered to 
make them available at reasonable royalties to other firms for the 
duration. 

Where, however, the vested enterprises consisted of patent-holding 
companies fully owned by us and with no assets other than the patents 
themselves, the general policy is to liquidate the companies and to 
throw their patents into our pool of loose patents. Exempted from 
this policy are only those patent-holding companies which, aside from 
holding patents, had performed, prior to the vesting, important engi- 
neering and marketing functions. On a temnorary basis, such com- 
panies have been maintained as going concerns and their manage- 
ments have been charged with the licensing of some vitally important 
patents which we had directly vested and for the placement of which 
the involved companies seemed well suited. 

3. Recommendations . — 1 The recommendations which I have to make 
concerning the disposition of vested patents arc largely in accord with 
recommendations made by your committee. 

(1) Vested patents shnvli not be. sold . — Your committee has recom- 
mended that vested enemy patents should not be sold, and we agree. 
We believe that sale of patents by the Government would be inad- 
visable for several reasons, including the following: 

(a) The sale of monopolies: The patent law's w*ere designed to grant 
a limited monopoly privilege to the inventor in order to encourage in- 
vention and disclosure. The granting of such privileges to the in- 
ventor is one thing, but it is another thing for the Government to 
sell monopolies to individuals or companies who have not been the. 
originators of the invention and who could then tax the consumer. 
The money which the Government would derive from a sale of patents 
would in effect be an uneconomic tax on the people. Such a policy 
would not be in the public interest. We are in full accord with the 
view of this committee that the Government should not sell mo- 
nopolies. 

( b ) The price: So far as w'c can determine, there an* no accepted 
standards to use in setting a “fair price” for any patent. Thousands 
of patents are worthless: on the other hand, there are a few which may 
be extremely valuable to a firm capable of exploiting their monopoly 
advantages. Should this Office receive only one bid for a patent, 
how could we determine if this were an adequate amount? If wre 
were offered $50, who could determine if the patent were worth $50. 
$500, or $5,000? Again and again, we reject bids received for real 
estate or other pieces of vested property because the prices offered are 
unsatisfactory in comparison with the appraised values. No such 
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appraisals are available for patents. The administrative problem of 
determining the value would be most difficult, and in any event the 
decision would be arbitrary. 

(c) The bidder: Sale is generally made to the highest qualified 
bidder. However, the highest bid for a vested patent might be made 
by a company holding a strong monopolistic position in the market. 
How could this Office make the decision as to whether or not that 
bidder would be an appropriate buyer of the patent? The sale of a 
vested patent might easily increase the company’s economic power in 
such a way as to work against the public interest. Again, the. deter- 
mination of who is a proper bidder would be a type of decision which 
a Government agency should avoid making wherever possible. 

(2) Vested patents should not he returned. — It seems to be generally 
agreed that the Germans and the Japanese should never be permitted 
to regain control over the vested patents. No one who wishes that 
American industry should continue to have access to these patents 
can propose that we should return to the enemy the right to license, 
assign, or withhold them from use. 

(3) The “loose” vested patents should remain generally available. — If 
it is agreed that the patents should neither be sold nor returned, two 
policies can be followed: the patents can be dedicated to the public by 
throwing them into the public domain or the Government can con- 
tinue to license them on a nonexclusive basis. Dedication has the 
advantage of eliminating the need for governmental administration; 
licensing has the advantage of providing a current record of the effec- 
tiveness both of the system of “general availability” and of the (‘(forts 
to assure the widest possible use of the patents by acquainting small 
business with patents which would prove advantageous to them. 

Should it be decided that vested enemy patents should continue to 
be licensed, we recommend the continuance of rovalty-frec licensing 
for “loose” patents. The economic advantages of making patents 
freely available without royalty charges to the public more than out- 
weigh any financial gain that the Government could achieve through 
charging royalties. Moreover, the administrative difficulties of setting 
a fair price for the sale of patents apply as well to the determination of 
a reasonable royalty rate for the licensing of patents. This Office has 
some experience in negotiating royalty rates for licenses under the 
patents of enemy-occupied countries and is very conscious of the 
problems and burdens involved. We cannot recommend that a 
governmental agency should be charged with negotiating with private 
business thousands of licensing agreements. 

In summary, we should recommend that the “loose” encmv patents 
vested in the Office of Alien Property Custodian (1) should not be 
sold; (2) should not go back to the enemy; and (3) should either be 
dedicated to the public or continue to be generally licensed on a non- 
exclusive, royalty-free basis. 

VI. SALES POLICY 

All vested property except patents and certain trade-marks and 
copyright is being sold to American citizens as soon as enemy control 
has been removed and proper arrangements can be made. The basic 
reason for this policy is the belief that private enterprise is the most 
efficient form of control of property and that the Government, rather 
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than burden itself with the administration of property, should transfer 
it to private hands as speedily as possible. The sales policy of the 
Office has been described in the annual reports for the periods ending 
June 30, 1943, and June 30, 1944. 

Regulations governing the sale of vested property were set forth in a 
general order. The main purpose of the regulations was to provide 
for the offering of the property at public sale in order to avoid any 
negotiated deals. Exceptions are rare and arc made only for compell- 
ing reasons, such as the existence of first purchase rights or similar 
stipulations entered into by the former owners. 

The most important type of property sold by the Office is property 
in business enterprises. It is our policy to maintain as economic 
units those firms which can be operated profitably and can perform 
useful functions in the American economic system. These enterprises 
are sold as going concerns, usually through the sale of the corporate 
stock which we have vested. Enterprises not qualifying for main- 
tained operations are liquidated. 

The preparations necessary before a firm can be sold as a going 
concern are complex and time consuming. It is first necessary to 
make certain that the investigation of the firm has been finally com- 
pleted and full evidence of ownership by nationals of enemy countries 
compiled, so that it will not be necessary to go back to the office of 
the company for further investigation after it has been sold. If any 
residual rights remain to be vested, appropriate action is taken, so 
that we can offer good title to the entire assets of the enterprise and 
all possible insurance against interference by former owners. A pros- 
pectus is prepared for potential purchasers, making an adequate 
disclosure of information about the enterprise. All material facts are 
verified. 

We then issue an order for the sale of the stock (if the firm is a 
corporation) and, after proper advertisement, it is offered at public 
sale. If a satisfactory bid is not obtained through such an offering, 
an attempt is made to obtain a fair price by other means. Such a 
situation may arise, for example, when the interest to be sold is not 
large enough to control the company. In a situation of this sort the 
number of prospective purchasers is likely to be small and the public 
sale may result in unsatisfactory bids. We may then reject these 
bids and seek to obtain better terms by negotiation. 

One hundred and seventeen firms in which the German interests 
have been vested are being or have been liquidated. Seventy-eight 
firms are being operated and prepared for sale. Eight companies have 
been sold. 

The firms which have been sold thus far were not of such a character 
as to require special safeguards against the reversion of control to 
German hands. 1 may mention, however, in this connection the sale 
of the Wintluop Corp. None of the stock of this corporation was 
vested by us. but prior to the sale f>0 percent of the stock had been 
held by the General Aniline A' Film Corp., which is under our control. 
For this reason we were interested in making certain that all possible 
safeguards were employed in the sale. The terms of the sale were 
worked out by the General Aniline A Film Corp. in close cooperation 
with our Office and the Department of Justice. A voting trust agree- 
ment was formulated whose purpose is to prevent the return ot the 
shares of slock or control thereof to interests unfriendly to the United 
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States. The duration of the agreement is for 10 years, the maximum 
which may be imposed in a voting trust under applicable State laws. 
In addition, it was agreed that an existing consent decree entered into 
by the Winthrop Corp. with the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice would be amended by adding a provision against the transfer 
of control of Winthrop or any interest frherein to I. G. Farben or other 
foreign interests. I am offering for the record a copy of the docu- 
ments relating to the offer for sale, which includes a detailed descrip- 
tion of the terms of sale. 

We intend to take similar precautions in the future when we offer 
for sale any business enterprises deemed sufficiently important either 
in terms of the amount of assets controlled by the firm, the strong 
patent position of the firm, or the position of the enterprise in the 
industry. We shall, before we offer such firms for sale, consult with 
the Department of Justice both for the purpose of excluding future 
German penetration and for the purpose of avoiding a strengthening 
of any existing monopolistic positions in the particular industry within 
the United States. 

The proceeds of the sale of vested property are deposited with the 
« Treasurer of the United States pending a decision as to their ultimate 

disposition. 

VII. ULTIMATE DISPOSITION OF VESTED PROPERTY 

A decision on the question of whether the net proceeds of enemy 
property should be returned to the former owners, or used to help 
meet the expense of the war, or whether some other disposition should 
be made of the money, is clearly outside the boundary of our authority 
and is specifically a function of Congress and the President. We are 
prepared, however, to participate in making recommendations. 

There has, of course, been public discussion of this problem and 
proposals dealing with the subject were introduced into Congress 
during 1943 and 1944. A brief summary of some of the statements 
reflecting different points of view and a short description of the policy 
followed after World War I may be of assistance to the subcommittee. 

1. Different points of view expressed in public discussion . — At its 
annual meeting in 1942 the National Chamber of Commerce made the 
following declaration: 1 

The historic policy of the United Slates has been to hold immune from con- 
fiscation enemy private property in time of war. During World War I our Gov- 
ernment endeavored to provide for the retention of the assets of enemy nationals 
until their governments made provision for the satisfaction of claims of our 
citizens who suffered loss and injury through aggression. Those considerations 
should underlie our policy in the treatment of the property of enemy nationals 
in the present war. 

The chamber went on to point out that the American property in 
enemy and enemy-occupied countries exceeds in value enemy property 
in the United States. The policy of nonconfiscation, according to 
that view, is not only a “sound moral principle, but in this instance, 
is a course of enlightened self-interest.” 

Students of international law such as Edwin liorcluird, John B. 

7 - Moore, John Dickinson have for a long time. stressed the “inviola- 

/ * Statement bv Foreicn Commerce Department Committer (Chamber «‘f Commerce of the CnilM 
States) to the Hoard of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce. n-o*.ri»il in Tniitiiient of l'nitr.1 Sluics 
Property In Enemy Countries. September 1V13. ( K«*i**.rt l*v committer approve*! by Boanl of Diieclors, 
! September 17-18, 1W3.) 
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bility” of private enemy property. Referring to the “rule” that pri- 
vate property within the jurisdiction of citizens of enemy states is 
inviolable, Air. Borchard, in 1924 said: 2 

The rule was not adopted in any sudden burst of humanitarian sentiment, but 
was the result of an evolution of centuries. It rests upon a sound development 
in political and legal theory which was deemed natural and incidental to the 
evolution of civilization. 

Mr. Borchard further stated that — 

* * * to take enemy property to pay domestic persons is revolutionary in 

its effects and implications; confiscation of private property, as an incident of 
war, may afford an incentive to war rather than act as a deterrent, and the realiza- 
tion that the security of private property and investment abroad depends not on 
law but on force will tend to increase, not diminish armaments and, coincidentally, 
the chances to war. 

In a discussion of this subject in 1943, Mr. Dickinson said: 3 

If Germany is called on to pay reparations through her government, the burden 
of such reparations can ana will be spread through taxation over the entire 
German population. Civic responsibility in this corporate sense for the acts of 
government is an altogether different thing from attaching such responsibility 
to particular individuals merely because they happen to have property within 
easy reach of an enemy state. 

* * * if the United Nations intend to build a durable peace, there should 
be no confiscation of the privately owned enemy property which has been seized 
and sequestrated. It should be held and administered for the benefit of its 
owners and duly restored to them at the conclusion of hostilities. 

On the othor hand it has been seriously questioned whether the 
inviolability of enemy private property witnin the jurisdiction is 
really a rule of international law and whether the “practical” argu- 
ments usually given in defense of inviolability are significant. Mr. 
Seymour J. Rubin, 4 Chief of the Division of Economic Security Con- 
trols of the Department of State, recently stated: 5 

* * * the assorted rule of international law, binding on all nations, becomes 

doubtful when courts fail to recognize the asserted rule, and when the practice of 
nations contains so many violations that it may be questioned whether the viola- 
tion is not itself the rule. * * * This is not to say that violations of interna- 

tional law negate the existence of rules of international law. But in a field built 
largely upon customs and usage, the establishment of widespread “violations” 
may bring into question the very existence of the “rule.” 

In this connection the conclusion drawn in a recent analysis based 
on public policy concerning enemy-owned property in the United 
States during the nineteenth century is of interest. According to the 
analysis written by a member of the staff of our office: 

* * * the question what shall be done with private enemy property is not a 

question of law but of “policy.” It is submitted, therefore, that according to 
American practice as pronounced by court, decision and promulgated by con- 
gressional enactment, enemy-owned property may be, has been, and will be, 
confiscated as legislatively determined. 

Mr. Rubin points out, moreover, that the line between public and 
private investment, especially in Germany, has been vague for some 

1 Xmcricmi Journal of International Law, 1924. Edwin M. Borchard. editorial comment on enemy 
private property, pp. S23-W2. 

’ l-'oreien Affairs, October 1943. p. Ml. "Enemy-Owned Property: Restitution or Confiscation," John 
Dickinson. 

* In the article from which the quotation is taken Mr. Rubin states that the views expressed are bis own 
and should not he construed to represent the views of the Department of State or of any other officer of 
that Department. 

1 Law and Contemporary Problems, winter-spring, 1945, p. 169, " ‘Inviolability 1 of Enemy Private 
Property," by Seymour J. Rubin. 
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time and that there does not appear to be any cogent reason for grant- 
ing private enemy property special immunity. The use of the cloak- 
ing device is in itself an indication that enemy owners have been 
aware of the risks involved in war. As far as the question of “en- 
lightened self-interest” is concerned, it is doubtful that setting Ger- 
many a “good example” would result either in compensation for 
American property in Germany or act as a guarantee for permanent 
peace. Moreover, the use of the seized property to compensate 
Americans for losses in Germany does not concentrate the burden of 
reparations on a special group. The enemy state can compensate its 
nationals as provided, for example, in the Treaty of Versailles. 
Through taxation or other methods of public financing the enemy 
state can distribute more equitably the burden of losses of foreign 
assets. 

Since our allies have been forced to liquidate their assets in the 
United States to carry on the w*ar it would, according to Mr. Rubin, 
seem strange to return enemy assets intact. Moreover, since, our 
claims against the enemy will probably far exceed their capacity to 
pay 

The Allies * * * can hardly bo expected to return to that enemy one of 

the chief assets, and perhaps the only largo quick asset, which the enemy has 
available for payment of its just debts, or, at least, for pledge as security for such 
payment. 

* * * If the United States holdings of the enemy are considered to be 
“inviolable," the enemy capacity to pay will l>e decreased by that much; and 
the decrease, whatever it is, will be reflected in increased American taxes — or in 
diminished provision for these obligations. An international law obligation 
which would thus force the American taxpayer to finance the retention of enemy 
foreign holdings would seem neither just nor desirable. 

The Gearhart bill (H. R. 3672) introduced in November 1943 and 
reintroduced in June 1945, among other recommendations included 
the provisions that seized property and frozen assets should not be 
returned to the enemy and that enemy governments should com- 

f ensate their own nationals for losses suffered in the United States, 
n justifying the policy of not returning enemy property, Mr. Gear- 
hart says: 7 

Citizens of any country, having ventured for profit to invest or create assets 
in foreign lands, must in full fairness answer with those assets for wrongdoing of 
a marauding government which exists by their choice or acquiescence. * * * 

Finally, your subcommittee in its report dated November 1944 
entitled “Part I, Findings and Recommendations,” has made the 
following statement: 

* * * Your subcommittee has earlier recommended the confiscation of 

German property abroad by the United Nations. With respect to the United 
States, it urges further that seized property, excluding patents, be disposed 
of and the proceeds of sale revert to the general Treasury to meet part of our 
war cost. 

2. Policy followed after World War /. — At the end of World War I, 
by treaty provision, the German Government undertook to reimburse 

P ersons in its territory whose property had been seized by the Alien 
roperty Custodian. A Mixed Claims Commission was established 
to determine American claims against Germany. 

• rbld. pp. 17V-180. 

1 Law and Contemporary Problem?, winter-spring 1045, p. 195, Post-War Prospects for the Treatment of 
Enemy Property, by Bertrand W. Gearhart. 
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In 1923 the Winslow amendment to the Trading with the Enemy 
Act was adopted allowing the return of property up to the value of 
$10,000 to former enemy owners. 

In 1$28 the Settlement of War Claims Act became law. The act 
provided for the payment in full of claims of American nationals 
against Germany; the payment of claims of German nationals for 
ships, patents, and a radio station seized in the United States, the 
total for these, however, not to exceed $100,000,000; the immediate 
return of 80 percent of the German property or its proceeds still held 
by the United States; and the ultimate return of the remainder. 

In 1930 the United States and Germany entered into a debt funding 
agreement in which Germany undertook to pay a specified amount 
annually in satisfaction of awards made by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. When payments were not made by Germany, Congress 
adopted the Harrison resolution which provided that no further pay- 
ment would be made under the act of 1928 as long as Germany re- 
mained in arrears. The Supreme Court held that the United States 
had acquired absolute title to the property which it seized and conse- 
quently the grant made by the act of 1928 “was made as a matter of 
grace” and withdrawal of the grant by the resolution did not violate 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

Whether Congress follows the same course of action at the end of 
this war or decides to use vested enemy funds for reparations or any 
other purposes, the Office of Alien Property Custodian will be ready 
to carry out its function to the best of its ability. All records of hold- 
ings, income, and outlay have been carefully kept and checked by 
certified public accountants with a view toward minimizing the ac- 
counting problems which must be faced, whatever course is determined 
in the ultimate disposition. 

3. Recommendations . — In conjunction with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, we have prepared a series of proposals relating to German and 
Japanese property in the United States. These proposals, embodying 
the joint opinion of the two agencies most intimately concerned with 
the administration of enemy property in the United States, have been 
approved by the State Department. 

It is contemplated that German and Japanese assets hitherto 
blocked bv the Treasury Department shall be vested and liquidated 
bv the Alien Property Custodian. Executive Order No. 9567 was 
issued on June 8, 19-15, by the President, to authorize the execution 
of this parTTTr the proposals. The agencies will join in recommenda- 
tions to Congress that American creditors who have claims against 
any person whose property in this country has been vested should be 
paid on an equitable basis to the extent the vested assets of the debtor 
permit. It is further agreed to recommend that plans for ultimate 
disposition of the funds realized from vested German and Japanese 
property shall make no provision for any return or compensation, 
direct or indirect, by the United States to the former owners. This 
need not preclude payments to the former German and Japanese 
owners by their respective governments. 

No formal recommendations to Congress will be made, however, 
concerning ultimate disposition of the net proceeds of vested assets 
until after the conclusion of the conference now being held in Moscow 
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with regard to German reparations. These funds will be available 
for the claims which the Government has against Germany or Japan, 
or for any other purpose that Congress may determine. 


Exhibit No. 2 

Typical Provisions Contained in Vested Patent Contracts 

1. Nature of contracts studied. — The provisions contained in 360 patent agree- 
ments in which the Custodian has vested the foreign interests have been statis- 
tically analyzed. The 360 contracts studied constituted about three-fourths of 
the total number of contracts vested up to the date of the study, December 31, 
1943. The 360 contracts were chosen simply l>ecause copies were available. 
Twenty-seven of the contracts were found to Ik* agency contracts or other agree- 
ments which contained nothing relating to the use of the patents affected; these 
contracts were excluded from further analysis. While it is impossible to know 
without additional study whether the remaining 333 contracts axe typical of all 
the patent contracts (other than agency agreements) in which the Custodian had 
an interest at the date of the study, there is no reason to suppose that they are 
markedly different. However, since the most im|>ortant cartel contracts tended 
to be vested earlier, it is probable that the proportion of contracts vested since 
December 31, 1943, which contain restrictive provisions is somewhat lower. (As 
of December 31, 1944, 1,018 foreign interests in 726 contracts of all types had been 
vested.) 

The classification of provisions in vested contracts does not of itaelf indicate 
anything concerning the effects which these provisions may have upon our national 
economy. Such effects depend not merely on the provision* governing the use of 
the patents but on the existence of other related patents, unparented substitutes 
and. in general, the position of the contracting parties in the industrial fields to 
which the patents are related. It is quite possible to negotiate a highly restrictive 
and illegal agreement in a field where neither of the parties has any opportunity of 
gaining and exploiting a mono|>oly and in fact this is frequently the case. The 
classification of the contracts merely shows what provisions the parties to a 
licensing contract are likely to regard as beneficial. 

2. Types of provisions. — The following is a summary of the types of provisions 
found in the 333 contracts analyzed: 


Typo of provision 


Agreements concerning license or assipnnn-nt of future pntonrs 

Cross-licensing or cross-assignment of patents included in the contract 

Restrictions on fields of use 

Ei port restrictions 

Restrictions on price ... 

Restrictions on output ..... 

Restrictions on sales outlets — 

Limitations on the use of trade-marks 

Provisions requirine purchase? by one partv from the other party rxclusiwly ... 
Licensee confined to operation in the licensed field 

Prohibition? of theuM? ny licensee of other than the licensed patents in the field 
Prohibitions apainst thefurnishmr by I bo licensee of mw nmteriuls locoin|H-iilors 
Provlslonsforexchnnpeof technical informal inn by In.tli putu> 

Provisions for the furnishing of technical information and ■'know-how" by the 

licensor . .. 

Requirements that the licensee provide informal ion mi suMuvnsc? «»r sales 
Provisions for the licensor to furnish o|ieraiional information on ousts, prices, and 

sales techniques . . . 

Provision for exchanpe of operational informal ion 

Provisions that the technical information exchanged under tlic cm met shall in- 

kept secret 


^ Number of 
1 contracts 

! Percent of 
333 con tracts 
classified 

W 

59.5 

147 

44. 1 

142 

42. ft 

I2S 

•is 4 

31 

10.2 

H 

2.4 

3 

.y 

31 

9.3 

111 

5.7 

11 

3.3 

10 

3. 0 

K 

2 4 

KM 

31.2 

9 r. 

28.8 

■ 48 

14.4 

11 

1.3 

ft 

1.8 

71 

21.3 


3. Combinations of restrictions. — Each provision he«*nmes more significant when 
considered in relation to the other provisions of the agreement. The following 
table shows the extent to which contracts containing one of the four most frequent 
provisions contain each one of the other three most freement provisions. Of the 
128 contracts which contain export restrictions, for example, 71 also contain 
restrictions on fields of use. 
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Tablf 3. — Frequency of certain combinations of provisions contained in 3S8 selected 
patent agreements in which the joreign interests have been vested by the Alien 
Properly Custodian 



Number of contracts containing different types of 
provisions 


Export re- 
strictions 

Agreements 
to license or 
assign future 
patents 

Agreements 
concerning 
cross-licens- 
ing or cross- 
assignment 

Restrictions 
on fields of 
use 

Total number of contract containing each pro- l 
vision 1 

128 

198 1 

147 

142 

Number of those contracts which include among 
additional provisions: 

Export restrictions 1 


95 

70 

71 

Agreements to license or assign future 
patents 

95 

117 

U 1 

98 

Agreements concerning cross-licensing or 
cross-assignment . 

1# Ail t n nt 1 , 1111 ' a | it ii 1 1 1 c t\ f ii ca 

70 

71 

117 

98 

81 

ucsmciions on neiosoi use 

51 



Exhibit No. 3 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE OFFER FOR SALE AT PUBLIC 

AUCTION BY GENERAL ANILINE A FILM CORPORATION OF 6,150 

SHARES OF CLASS B COMMON STOCK OF WINTHROP CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY 

II. M. Collins, Auctioneer of Adrian H. Muller A Son, Auctioneers 
Notice ok Sale of Class B Common Stock or Winthrop Chemical Company 

Notice is hereby given that on April 23, 1945, at 10:30 A. M. 6,150 shares of 
the Class B Common Stock of Winthrop Chemical Company, a Delaware corpo- 
ration (hereinafter called “Winthrop”), will be offered at public auction, without 
any representation or warranty, at the auction block of Adrian H. Muller A Son, 
75 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, for the account of General 
Aniline A Film Corporation as seller. 

Withrop holds all of the stock if certain Subsidiaries engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of pharmaceutical products, but does not itself engage in such manu- 
facture or sale. 

The 6,150 shares of Class B Common Stock being offered for sale, and 6,150 
shares of Class A Common Stock now owned by Sterling Drug, Inc., constitute 
all of the issued and outstanding stock of Winthrop. The Class A and Class B 
Common Stock carry equal rights except that the Class A Common Stock has 
the right to elect two directors and the Class B Common Stock, one director. 

The balance sheets as of Deccml»er 31, 1934, to 1943, inclusive, and the state- 
ments of profit and loss and surplus for the years ended December 31, 1934, to 

1943, inclusive, of Winthrop, and certain additional schedules supplementary 
thereto, all as reported in Form 10 -K filed with the New York Stock Exchange, 
and a copy of an indo|x*ndent auditors' report for the year ended December 31, 

1944, are available for inspection at the office of the undersigned at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

The terms of sale are as follows: 

1. The stock w ill be offered in a single block and in parcels. Bids for less than 
all of the stock will not l>e considered, unless the aggregate of such bids exceeds 
the amount of the highest bid for the entire subject matter. 

2. No bid will In? received unless the bidder at or l>efore 4 P. M. of the day 
preceding the sale or any adjournment shall have deposited at The First National 
Bank of Jersey City, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey, the sum of 
$475,000 in cash or banker’s or cashier's check approved by the undersigned and 
payable in New York funds to the order of the undersigned, as a pledge that the 
judder will make good such bid in case of its acceptance. Any such deposit 
received from an unsuccessful bidder will l>c returned without interest when such 
bid is rejected by the auctioneer; the deposit received from the successful bidder 
shall be applied to the purchase price. In the event of the adjournment of the 
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sale or the withdrawal of the stock from the sale such deposit will be returned 
without interest, but a further deposit will be required in order to qualify a person 
as a bidder at any adjourned sale upon such terms as may be stated in the notice 
or announcement of the adjournment. 

3. No Did or bids of less than S'J, 500,000 for the entire stock being offered for 
sale will be accepted. Sterling Drug Inc. of 170 Varick Street, New York City, 
owner of all of the 6,150 shares of ('lass A Common Stock of Winthrop Chemical 
Company outstanding, has offered $0,500,000 for the 6,150 shares of Class B 
Stock, and has further agreed if such offer is accepted, (a) to place one-half of 
the outstanding and issued shares of the Subsidiaries of Winthrop Chemical 
Company in a Voting Trust, with the Custodian a* trustee; and (b) to join in an 
application to the United States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York to amend a decree in Civil Action No. 15-363 entitled l nited Slate* of 
America v. Alba Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. t et al. t by adding thereto a provision 
against the transfer of control of W'inthrop or any interest therein to I. (I. Farben 
or other foreign interests. 

4. In order to be entitled to bid, each prospective bidder at or before 4 P. M. 
of the day preceding the sale or any adjournment thereof will be required to fur- 
nish to the undersigned: 

(a) Satisfactory evidence by affidavit or otherwise that the prospective 
bidder is a citizen, corporation, organization, or other business enterprise 
organized under the laws of the United States and is not controlled, either 
directly or indirectly, by other than citizens or business enterprises organized 
under the laws of the United States. 

(b) Satisfactory evidence by affidavit or otherwise that such prospective 
bidder is not purchasing for an undisclosed principal or for resale to or for 
the benefit of a person not a citizen of the United States or a corporation, 
organization, or other businessenterpir.se not organized under the laws of the 
United States; and if for resale to a citizen, corporation, organization, or 
other business enterprise of the United States that he or it is not controlled 
directly or indirectly by other than citizens or business enterprises organized 
under the laws of the United States. 

5. The highest bidder will be required at the place of sale and upon the con- 
clusion of the bidding to sign a memorandum of purchase in which he will agree 
(a) to deposit the shares of stock in a Voting Trust with James K. Markham, as 
Alien Property Custodian, trustee, in accordance with the terms and conditions 
prescribed in “Agreement A" or (b) to cause the deposit, if able to do so. of one- 
half of the outstanding and issued shares of all of the Subsidiaries of W inthrop 
in Voting Trusts with the said Custodian as trustee in accordance with “Agree- 
ment B’\ Copies of “Agreement A" and “Agreement B“ are available for in- 
spection at the office of the undersigned at 230 Park Avenue, New Y ork City, 
and at the place of sale and may be obtained by writing to the undersigned. The 
purpose of the Voting Trust is to prevent the return of the shares of stock or con- 
trol thereof to interests unfriendly to the United States. Its duration is for 
10 vears, the maximum which may be imposed in a Voting Trust under applicable 
state laws. The bidding wi’l be kept open until an opportunity is given the suc- 
cessful bidder to sign such memorandum of purchase, and, in case the highest 
bidder fails to execute such memorandum of purchase, the stock involved may 
thereupon again be put up for sale by the undersigned w ithout further advertise- 
ment or notice. 

6. The undersigned reserves the right: (a) to withdraw the shares of stock from 
sale at any time; (b) to reject any bid by announcement at the time and place of 
sale or any adjournment thereof; (c) to adjourn the sale by announcement at the 
time and place for the sale or any adjournment thereof or prior thereto; and (d) to 
change the terms of sale herein set forth at or before the sale; all without further 
notice or advertisement. 

7. The balance of purchase price over and above the deposit shall bo paid to the 
undersigned at The First National Bank of Jersey City, at 1 Fxchange Place. 
Jersev City, New Jersey, within five days from the date of sale (unless the last day 
for such payment be a legal holiday, in which case payment may lx* made on the 
next succeeding day not a legal holiday) in cash or by banker’s or cashier's check 
approved by the undersigned and payable to the order of the undersigned, and 
upon said payment the securities so sold shall be delivered to the purchaser with a 
proper assignment thereof made without recourse and without warranty express 
or implied. The right is reserved by the undersigned to extend the time for the 
payment of the balance of the purchase price to a date not later than thirty davs 
after the date of sale. In case of failure of any successful bidder to complete his 
purchase by payment of the purchase price as aforesaid for any reason whatsoever 
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(whether within or outside of his control), the stock purchased by the successful 
bidder may, at the election of the seller, be offered for resale, in which event the 
deposit of $475,000 shall lie retained by General Aniline as liquidated damages, or 
the seller may elect to enforce the agreement of purchase and to collect the full 
purchase price. 

General Aniline & Film Corporation, 

By George W. Burpee. President, 

2S0 Park Avenue, New York, X. 

Dated, March 20. 1945. 

“Agreement A” 

AGREEMENT TO CREATE VOTING TRUST 

(Form to be used in event Winthrop Stock is to be placed in Voting Trust) 

AND 

VOTING TRUST INDENTURE “a" 

Agreement to Create Voting Trust, dated April 1945, bet we: n 
, General Aniline & Film Corporation 

(Nome of highest bidder) 

(hereinafter “General Aniline"), and James E. Markham, as Alien Property 
Custodian (hereinafter ‘ * Cust odian") ; 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas ... has submitted, and General Aniline has 

(Name of highest bidder) 

accepted the highest bid at the public sale of all of the issued and outstanding 
Class B Common Stock of Winthrop Chemical Company, a Delaware corporation 
(hereinafter “Winthrop Delaware”), consisting of 6,150 shares of Class B Com- 
mon Stock of the par value of Ten Dollars per share; and 

Whereas such public sale was held with the consent of the Custodian who 
has vested and holds approximately 98% of the voting stock of General Aniline, 
and, since April 1942, has supervised and controlled the management thereof; 
and 

Whereas General Aniline desired to offer the said Class B Common Shares of 
Winthrop Delaware for sale at public auction; and 

Whereas the Custodian, deeming that the national interest required that 
effective measures l>e taken to prevent the Claw* B Shares of Winthrop Delaware 
from coming under the ownership or control of interests unfriendly to the United 
States, consented to such public sale on condition that the Class B Shares of 
Winthrop Delaware, purchtsrd at such public sale, be placed in a Voting Trust 
for a |HTiod of ten years, the maximum period which may be imposed under appli- 
cable state law; and 

Whereas a** highest bidder for the shares of 

(Name tif hichml bidder) 

Winthrop Delaware at such public sale. General Aniline and the Custodian now- 
desire to make and execute this Agreement to create a Voting Trust: 

Now. Therefore, it is Agreed as Follows: 

(1) The , will pay the balance of the sales 

(Name nf hifhesl bidder) 

price, over and above the deposit of $475,000, by certified banker's or cashier's 
check payable to the order of General Aniline at a designated bank in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, at noon on or liefore the fifth day following sale; and 

(2) Immediately upon payment of the balance of the sales price as above 

provided, General Aniline A Filin Corporation 

(Naim* of blfbrst bidder) 

and the Custodian will execute a Voting Trust Indenture, captioned “Voting 

Trust Indenture A” and in the form attached hereto, and 

(Name of highest bidder) 

will thereupon immediately deposit with the Custodian, as Voting Trustee under 
the terms of this Agreement, a certificate or certificates representing 6,150 Class B 
Common Shares of Winthrop Delaware (hereinafter the “Deposited Shares") 
duly endorsed in blank for transfer and will cause such transfer to be recorded 
upon t lie books of Winthrop Delaware. The Voting Trustee will accept such 

Deposited Shares and will issue in lieu thereof to the 

(Name of highest bidder) 

one or more Voting Trust Certificates representing the cesui quo trust’s interest 
in the like number of Deposited Shares held in trust. The Voting Trust Certifi- 
cates shall be in the following form: 
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Voting Trust Certificate of Class B Common Stock of Winthrop Chemical 

Company 

No. of shares for which Ctf. issued. 

A. This Voting Trust Certificate is issued pursuant and subject to a certain 

Voting Trust Indenture dated April 1945, between General Aniline, 
, and the undersigned Voting Trustee, defining 

(Name of highest bidder) 

the rights of the holder hereof, and the rights and duties of the Voting Trustee. 
Originals of the Voting Trust Indenture are on file at the principal office of Win- 
throp Chemical Company, 110 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware, and the 
office of the Voting Trustee, Washington, D. C. 

B. The holder of this Voting Trust Certificate is entitled to collect and receive 
a pro rata share of all dividends declared upon the Class B Common Stock of 
Winthrop Chemical Company (hereinafter "Corporation”), held in trust by the 
Voting Trustee: Provided, however, That dividends declared in the form of stock 
in the Corporation shall be paid to and held and controlled by the Trustee under 
the same terms as are the original shares under the Voting Trust Indenture. 

C. The holder of this Voting Trust Certificate shall have the exclusive right to 
vote the share or shares of the Corporation stock for which this Certificate is 
issued in respect to the election of directors of the Corporation: Provided, how- 
ever, That he shall not have the right to vote in favor of the election of any per- 
son who is not a citizen of the United States or a person who is controlled either 
directly or indirectly by any person who is not a citizen of the United States or 
by a business enterprise which is not organized under the laws of the United 
States, without the prior written consent of the Voting Trustee. The holder 
shall also have the exclusive voting rights and powers with respect to such share 
or shares- in connection with all other matters: Except, however, That the Voting 
Trustee shall have exclusive voting right and power: 

(a) To vote to sell all or a substantial part of the property and business of 
the Corporation; 

(b) To vote to issue bonds or del>entures or to mortgage or encumber the 
property or business of the Corporation to persons, corj>o rat ions, organiza- 
tions or other business enterprises not citizens of the United States or not 
organized under the laws of the United States, or to persons or business entcr- 

E rises controlled either directly or indirectly by persons other than citizens or 
usiness enterprises organized under the laws of the United States; 

(c) To vote in favor of dissolution, merger, or consolidation of the Corpo- 
ration ; and 

(d) To vote in favor of amending the Certificate of Incorporation of the 
Corporation. 

D. The Voting Trustee hereby irrevocably constitutes and appoints the holder 
of this Voting Trust Certificate the attorney and proxy of the Voting Trustee 
for the duration of the Voting Trust, with full power to vote the share or shares 
of the Corporation for which this Voting Trust Certificate is issued, to the extent 
that the certificate holder is entitled to vote, as al>ove provided, but only to 
that extent. This Voting Trust Certificate may, at the request of the holder, 
and upon its surrender, be split up or consolidated into one or more Voting 
Trust Certificates. 

E. The transfer or pledge of any Voting Trust Certificate shall be void unless 
made with the prior written consent of the Voting Trustee. In no case shall 
consent to any transfer or pledge be considered unless written request is made 
upon the Voting Trustee. 

F. Upon the termination of the Voting Trust Indenture, the stock held in 
trust shall be distributed by the Voting Trustee on a pro rata basis to the holders 
of Voting Trust Certificates as soon as practicable after such termination and 
the surrender of the Certificates, properly endorsed. 

G. The acceptance of this Voting Trust Certificate shall bind the holder and 
each successive holder hereof to all the terms and conditions of said Voting 
Trust Indenture in the same manner a« if said holder and each successive holder 
had executed said Indenture as a party thereto. 

H. In case this Voting Trust Certificate shall become mutilated or be lost, 
destroyed, or stolen, the Voting Trustee shall issue and deliver in exchange for, 
and upon cancellation of, the mutilated Voting Trust Certificate, or in lieu of 
the Voting Trust Certificate so lost, destroyed or stolen, a new Voting Trust 
Certificate, upon the production of evidence of such mutilation, loss, destruction 
or theft, satisfactory to the Voting Trustee. 
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I. The Voting Trustee shall not be liable for any action taken or omitted here- 
under in good faith. 

In Witness Whereof, the Voting Trustee has caused this Voting Trust 
Certificate to be signed and dat^d. 

James E. Markham, Alien Property Custodian, 

Voting Trustee. 

Date 

(3) The Voting Trustee will administer the Voting Tru«lt in accordance with 
the terms and provisions set forth in the prescribed form of Voting Trust 
Certificate. 

(4) The Voting Trust shall continue in force and effect until the close of business 
on April 1955, and shall be terminated at such time, unless terminated prior 
thereto by the Voting Trustee upon notice to the holders of the Voting Trust 
Certificates. Immediately after the close of business on April 1955, or upon 
the earlier termination of the Voting Trust Agreement by the Voting Trustee, the 
Voting Trustee, upon surrendering to him of the Voting Trust Certificates then 
outstanding, properly endorsed, shall distribute to the registered holders of such 
Voting Trust Certificates their pro rata share of the stock held in trust, duly 
endorsed for transfer, and shall cause such transfers to be recorded upon the books 
of the Corporation; and thereupon all responsibility of the Voting Trustee shall 
terminate. 

(5) The Voting Trustee may at any time resign by delivering or mailing to 
the holders of the Voting Trust Certificates his resignation in writing to take 
effect ten (10) days thereafter. In case of the death, resignation or other in- 
ability of the Voting Trustee to act hereunder, or in case of the death, resignation, 
or other inability to act hereunder of anv successor Voting Trustee, the person 
who shall then be in charge of the Office of Alien Property Custodian shall become 
successor Voting Trustee and remain such until the appointment and qualification 
of a new Alien Property Custodian, whereupon the latter shall become the suc- 
cessor Voting Trustee hereunder. In case the Office of Alien Property Custodian 
shall cease to exist, the person charged with the duties relating to the control of 
the property of nationals of foreign countries shall become the successor Voting 
Trustee, or, if no person shall be charged with such duties, then the Attorney 
General of the United States shall be the successor Voting Trustee. In no case, 
however, shall any person who is neither Alien Property Custodian, Attorney 
General, nor a person charged with the duties relating to the control of the prop- 
erty of nationals of foreign countries, be Voting Trustee under this agreement. 

(6) In case any Deposited Shares shall be split up into a greater number of 
shares or consolidated into a lesser numl>er of shares, or changed into shares of 
any other class or classes, the shares resulting from any such split-up, consolida- 
tion, or change shall forthwith l>e deposited hereunder in lieu of and in exchange 
for the Deposited Shares so split up, consolidated, or changed. 

(7) It is the express intention of the Voting Trustee, in exercising the right to 
vote granted to him hereunder, to vote in favor of all corporate action proposed 
by the Hoard of Directors of the Corporation, unless the Voting Trustee in his 
sole discretion shall deem any proposed action to be against the national interest. 

(8) The Voting Trustee shall not be liable for any action taken cr omitted here- 
under in good faith. 

(9) The term “United States” when used herein shall be deemed to include 
the territories and possessions of the United States. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto being thereunto duly authorized 
have executed this agreement on the date first above written. 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 
By 

President 

Attest: 


Secretary 


By 

Attest: 


Name of highest bidder 


President 


Alien Property Custodian 
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(Form rot Votino Trust Indenture Pursuant to "Aobeement A”) 

Voting trust indenture "a” 

Voting Trust Indenture dated April 1945, between General Aniline 

A Film Corporation (hereinafter “General Aniline”), 

(Name of highest bidder) 

and James E. Markham, as Alien Property Custodian (hereinafter "Cus- 
todian”); 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas, pursuant to a contract (hereinafter “Agreement A”) entered into on 
April 1945 between , General Aniline and the 

* (Name of highest bidder) 

Custodian, it was agreed that, upon payment of the balance of the sales price for 
the 6,150 shares of Class B Common Stock in Winthrop Chemical Company 

(hereinafter “Winthrop Delaware), will, among 

(Name of highest bidder) 

other things, deposit in trust with the Custodian, as Voting Trustee, a certificate 
or certificates representing 6,150 Class B Common Shares of Winthrop Delaware; 
and 

Whereas, such payment of the balance of the sales price has been duly made 

by ; 

(Name of highest bidder) 

Now, Therefore: 

1. General Aniline and hereby transfer, assign, 

(Name of highest bidder) 

and deliver the aforesaid 6,150 shares of Class B Common Stock in Winthrop 
Delaware to the Custodian, to be held in trust by him in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the Voting Trust, agreed upon and set forth in Agreement 
A, originals of which are on file with the Winthrop Delaware and the parties hereto. 

2. The Custodian hereby accepts in trust the aforesaid shares of stock and 
agrees to hold such shares in trust under the terms and condition set forth in 
Agreement A. 

3. One of the signed copies of this inderture shall be filed at the principal office 
of tho Winthrop Delaware at 110 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware, and 
at theprincipal office of the respective parties hereto. 

4. This Indenture may only be modified by written agreement between the 
Voting Trustee and the holders of all of the issued and outstanding Voting Trust 
Certificates. 

In Witness W'hereop, the parties hereto being thereunto duly authorized 
have duly executed this Indenture in quadruplicate originals the (lav and year 
first above-mentioned. 

General Aniline A Film Corporation 

By 

President 

Attest: 

Secretary 

NamcofhlgheM bidder 

By 

President 

Attest: 


Secretary 

For Alien Property Custodian 
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“Agreement B" 

AGREEMENT TO CREATE VOTING TRUST 

(Form to be used in event stock in the Winthrop Subsidiaries is to be placed in 

Voting Trust) 

AND 

VOTING TRUST INDENTURE “ b" 

Agreement to Create Voting Trust, dated April..., 1915, between 

, General Aniline & Film Corporation 

(Name of highest bidder) 

(hereinafter “General Aniline"), and James E. Markham, as Amen Property 
Custodian (hereinafter "Custodian"); 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas represents that it is the owner of 6,150 

(Name of hlghwt bidder) 

shares of Class A Common Stock of Winthrop Chemical Company, a Delaware 

Corporation (hereinafter “ Winthrop Delaware*’), and the said 

(Name of highest bidder) 

has submitted and General Aniline has accepted the highest bid at the public 
sale of all of the issued and outstanding Class B Common Stock of Winthrop 
Delaware, consisting of 6,150 shares of Class B Common Stock of the par value 
of Ten Dollars per share; and 

Whereas such public sale was held with the consetnt of the Custodian who has 
vested and holds approximately 98% of the voting stock of General Aniline and, 
siuco April 1942 has supervised and controlled the management thereof; and 
Whereas Winthrop Delaware is a holding corporation which owns all of the 
issued and outstanding stock of Cook-Waito Lalxirat cries, Inc.. Cook Labora- 
tories of Canada, Ltd.. General Drug Company. The Val-O-Cain Corporation 
and Winthrop Chemical Company, New York (hereinafter “Subsidiaries”); and 
Whereas General Aniline desired to offer the said Class B Common Shares of 
Winthrop Delaware for sale at public auction; and 
Whereas the Custodian, deeming that the national interest required that 
effective measures bo taken to prevent the Class B Common Shares of Winthrop 
Delaware or their equivalent from coming under the ownership or control of 
interests unfriendly to the United States, consented to such public sale on condi- 
tion that the Class B Common Shares of Winthrop Delaware purchased at public 
sale be placed in Voting Trust for a period of ten years, the maximum period which 
may be imposed under applicable state law; and 

Whereas as highest bidder for the shares 

(Name of hlrho5f bidder) 

of Winthrop Delaware at such public sale, General Aniline and the Custodian 
now desire to make and execute this Agreement to create a Voting Trust; 

Now, THEREFORE, it 18 AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 

(1) The will pay the balance of the sales 

(Name of hkhst bidder) 

price, over and above the dejMisit of $475,000, by certified banker’s or cashier’s 
check payable to the order of General Aniline at a designated bank in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, at noon on or before the fifth day following sale; and 

(2) Immediately upon payment of the balance of the sales price as above pro- 
vided, Winthrop Delaware, General Aniline 

(Name of highest bidder) 

and the Custodian will execute and deliver a Voting Trust Indenture, captioned 
“Voting Trust Indenture B" and in the form attached hereto, and General 

Aniline and will forthwith cause Winthrop 

(Name of highest bidder) 

Delaware to deposit with the Custodian as Voting Trustee under the terms of this 
Agreement certificates representing one-half of all of the outstanding and issued 
shares of the Subsidiaries (hereinafter the “Deposited Shares”) duly endorsed in 
blank for transfer, and to cause such transfer to l»c recorded upon the books of the 
respective Subsidiaries. The Noting Trustee will accept such Deposited Shares 
and will issue, in lieu thereof, to Winthrop Delaware one or more Voting Trust 
Certificates representing the cestui que trust’s interest in the Deposited Shares 
held in trust. The Voting Trust Certificates shall be in the following form: 
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’Voting Trust Certificate or One-Half of All of the Outstanding and 

Issued Stock in 

No. of 8 hares for which Ctf. issued. 


(Name of Subsidiary) 

A. This Volina Trust Certificate is issued pursuant and subject to a certain 

Voting Trust Indenture dated April f 1945. Between Winthrop Chemical Com- 
pany. General Aniline A Film Corporation and the 

(Name of highest bidder) 

undersigned Voting Trustee, defining the rights of the holder hereof, and the 
rights and duties of the Voting Trustee. Originals of the Voting Trust Indenture 

are on file at the principal office of (hereinafter referred 

(Name and addrrss of Suhsldlary) 

to as the “Corporation”), and the office of the Voting Trustee, Washington, D. C. 

B. The holaer of this Voting Trust Certificate is entitled to collect and receive 
a pro rata share of all dividends declared upon the stock in the Corporation held 
in trust by the Voting Trustee: Provided, however, That dividends on the stock 
held in trust, declared in the form of stock in the Corporation, shall be paid to 
and held and controlled by the Trustee under the same terms as are the original 
shares under the Voting Trust Indenture. 

C. The holder of this Voting Trust Certificate shall have the exclusive right to 
vote the shares of the stock of the Coiporation for which this Certificate is issued 
In respect to the election of directors of the Corporation: Provided, however, That 
he shall not have the right to vote in favor of the election of any person who is 
not a citizen of the United States, or a person who is controlled either directly or 
indirectly by any person who is not a citizen of the United States or by a business 
■enterprise which is not organized under the laws of the United States, without the 
prior written consent of the Voting Trustee. The holder shall also have the exclu- 
sive voting rights and powers with respect to such shares in connection with all 
other matters: Except , however, That in the Voting Trustee shall have exclusive 
voting right and power: 

(a) To vote to sell all or a substantial part of the property and business of 
the Corporation; 

(b) To vote to issue bonds or debentures or to mortgage or encumber the 
property or business of the Corporation to persons, corporations, organiza- 
tions, or other business enterprises not citizens of the United States or not 
organized under the laws of the United States, or to persons or business enter- 
prises controlled either directly or indirectly by persona other than citizens or 
business enterprises organized under the laws of the United States; 

(c) To vote in favor of dissolution, merger, or consolidation of the Corpo- 
ration; and 

(d) To vote in favor of amending the Certificate of Incorporation of the 
Corporation. 

D. The Voting Trustee hereby irrevocably constitutes and appoints the 
holder of this Voting Trust Certificate the attorney and proxy of the Voting 
Trustee for the duration of the Voting Trust, with full power to vote the share 
or shares of the corporation for which this Voting Trust Certificate is issued, to 
the extent that the certificate holder is entitled to vote, as above provided, but 
only to that extent. This Voting Trust Certificate inav, at the request of the 
holder, and upon its surrender, be split up or consolidated into one or more 
VotingTrust Certificates. 

E. The transfer or pledge of any Voting Trust Certificates shall be void unless 
made with the prior written consent of the Voting Trustee. In no case shall 
eonsent to any transfer or pledge be considered unless written request is made 
upon the Voting Trustee. 

F. Upon the termination of the Voting Trust Indenture, the stock held in 
trust shall be distributed by the Voting Trustee on a pro rata basis to the holders 
of Voting Trust Certificates as soon as practicable after such termination and 
the surrender of the Certificates, properly endorsed. 

G. The acceptance of this Voting Trust Certificate shall bind the holder and 
each successor bolder hereof to all the terms and conditions of said Voting Trust 
Indenture in the same manner as if said holder and each successive holder had 
executed said Indenture as a party thereto. 
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H. In case this Voting Trust Certificate shall become mutilated or be lost r 
destroyed or stolen, the Voting Trustee shall issue and deliver in exchange for, 
and upon cancellation of, the mutilated Voting Trust Certificate, or in lieu of the 
Voting Trust Certificate so lost, destroyed or stolen, a new Voting Trust Cer- 
tificate, upon the production of evidence of such muitlation, loss, destruction or 
theft, satisfactory to the Voting Trustee. 

I. The Voting Trustee shall not be liable for any action taken or omitted 
hereunder in good faith. 

In Witness Whereof, the Voting Trustee has caused this Voting Trust 
Certificate to be signed and dated. 

James E. Mare ham, Alien Properly Custodian, 

Voting Trustee. 

Date 

(3) The Voting Trustee will administer the Voting Trust in accordance with 
the terms and provisions set forth above in the prescribed form of Voting Trust 
Certificate. 

(4) The Voting Trust shall continue in force and effect until the close of business 
on April ., 1955, and shall be terminated at such time unless it shall have been 
terminated prior thereto by the Voting Trustee upon notice to the holders of the 
Voting Trust Certificates. Immediately after the close of business on April 

1955, or upon the earlier termination of the Voting Trust Agreement bv the 
Voting Trustee, the Voting Trustee, upon surrender to him of the Voting Trust 
Certificates, then outstanding, properly endorsed, shall distribute to the registered 
holders of such Voting Trust Certificate their pro rata share of the stock in the 
respective Subsidiaries held in trust, duly endorsed for transfer, and shall cause 
such transfers to !>e recorded upon the books of the Subsidiaries; and thereupon all 
responsibility of the Voting Trustee for the shares in the Subsidiaries held in trust 
shall terminate. 

(5) The Voting Tiustee may at any time resign by delivering or mailing to the 
holders of the Voting Trust Certificates his resignation in writing, to take effect 
ten (10) davs thereafter. In case of the death, resignation, or other inability of 
the Voting Trustee to act hereunder, or in case of the death, resignation, or other 
inability to act hereunder of anv successor Voting Trustee, the person who shall 
then l>e in charge of the Office of Alien Property Custodian shall become successor 
Voting Trustee and remain such until the appointment and qualification of a 
new Alien Property Custodian, whereupon the latter shall become the successor 
Voting Trustee hereunder. In case the Office of Alien Pro|>erty Custodian shall 
cease to exist, the |>erson charged with the duties relating to the control of the 
property of nationals of foreign countries shall become the successor Voting 
Trustee, or, if no person shall Ik* charged with such duties, then the Attorney 
C.eneral of the United States shall l>ecome the successor Voting Trustee. In no 
case, however, shall any person who is neither Alien Property Custodian, Attorney 
General, nor a |»erson charged with the duties relating to the control of the prop- 
erty of nationals of foreign countries Ik* Voting Trustee under this agreement. 

(fi) In ease any Deposited Shares shall Ik* split up into a greater number of 
shares or consolidated into a lesser numl>er of shares, or changed into shares of 
any other class or classes, the shares resulting from any such split-up, consolida- 
tion, or change shall forthwith l>c deposited hereunder in lieu of and in exchange 
for tin? Deposited Shares so split up, consolidated, or changed. 

(7) It is the express intention of the Voting Trustee, in exercising the right to 
vole granted to him hereunder, to vote in favor of all corjHtrate action proposed 
by the Hoards of Directors of the Subsidiaries unless the Voting Trustee in his 
sole discretion shall deem any pressed action to l>o against the national interest. 

(S) U|H»n the delivery of the Deposited Shares in trust pursuant to this Agree- 
ment, General Aniline will transfer, assign and deliver to_. 

(Name of highest bidder) 

6,150 shares of Class B Common Stock of Winthrop Delaware duly endorsed for 
transfer, and shall cause such transfer to l»e recorded on the l>ooks of Winthrop 
Delaware. 

(9) The Voting Trustee shall not be liable for any action taken or omitted here- 
under in good faith. 

(10) The term “United States” when used herein shall be deemed to include 
the territories and |»ossessions of the United States. 
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In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto, being thereunto duly authorized, 
have executed this agreement on the date first above written. 

General Aniline A Film Corporation, 
By 

President 

Attest: 


Secretary 


Attest: 


Name of highest bidder 

By 

President 


Secretary 

Por Alien Property Custodian 

(Form fob Votiso Trust Indenture Pursuant*to "Agreement B") 

V'OTINO TRUST INDENTURE “b” * 

Voting Trust Indenture dated April ... 1945, between Winthrop Chemi- 
cal Company, a Delaware corporation (hereinafter “Winthrop Delaware”), 

General Aniline A Film Corporation 

(Name of highest bidder) 

(hereinafter “General Aniline”), and James E. Markham, as Alien Property 
Custodian (hereinafter “Custodian”); 

Witnesseth: 

W hereas, pursuant to a contract (hereinafter “Agreement B”) entered into on 

April 1945, between General Aniline and the 

(Name ot behest bidder) 

Custodian, it was agreed that, upon payment of the balance of the sales price 

for the 6,150 shares of Class B Common Stock in Winthrop Delaware 

and General Aniline would, among other things, cause Winthrop 

(Name of highest bidder) 

Delaware* to deposit in trust with the Custodian, as Voting Trustee, certificates 
representing one-half of all of the issued and outstanding shares of stock in Cook- 
Waite Laboratories, Inc., Cook laboratories of Canada, Ltd., General Drug 
Company, The Val-O-Cain Corporation, and Withrop Chemical Company, Inc., 
(New York) (hereinafter referred to as the “Subsidiaries"); and 

Whereas, such payment of the balance of the sales price has been duly made 

by ; 

(Name of highest bidder) 

Now, Therefore: 

1. Winthrop Delaware, General Aniline, and hereby 

(Name of highest bidder) 

transfer, assign, and deliver to the Custodian one-half of all of the outstanding 

and issued shares of stock in to be held in trust by the 

(Name of Subsidiary) 

Custodian in accordance with the terms and conditions of the Voting Trust 
agreed upon and set forth in Agreement B, originals of which are* on file with the 
said Subsidiary and the parties hereto. 

2. The Custodian hereby accepts in trust the aforesaid shares of stock and 
agrees to hold such shares in trust under the terms and conditions set forth in 
Agreement B. 

3. One of the signed copies of this indenture shall be filed at the principal 

office of 

(Name and address of Subsidiary) 

and at the principal office of the respective parties hereto. 

4. This Indenture may only be modified by written agreement between the 
Voting Trustee and the holders of all of the Issued and outstanding Voting Trust 
Certificates. 

• A separate indenture will be required for each of the five Sub«idiari<*s. 
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In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto being thereunto duly authorized 
have duly executed this Indenture in quadruplicate originals the day and year 
first above mentioned. 

Winthrop Chemical Company 

By 

President 

Attest: 


Secretary 


Name of highest bidder 

By 

President 

Attest: 

Secretary 

General Aniline & Film Corporation. 

By 

President 

Attest: 


Secretary 


Alien Property Custodian 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1945 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington , D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:50 a. m., pursuant to adjournment 
June 28, 1945, in room 357, Senate Office Building, Senator Harley 
M. Kilgore (chairman) presiding.^ 

Present: Senator Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia. 

AI 90 present: Dr. Herbert Schimmcl, chief investigator. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

General Hilldring, will you go ahead, please. 


TESTIMONY OP MAJ. GEN. JOHN H. HILLDRING, DIRECTOR, CIVIL 
AFFAIRS DIVISION, WAR DEPARTMENT 

General Hilldring. Mr. Chairman, when our tactical forces crossed 
the German border we had trained and available behind our lines 
more than 10,000 American officers and enlisted men assigned ex- 
clusively to the problems of military government and civil affairs. 
While those men were essentially soldiers, they were also specialists 
in civilian economy and government — economists, public utility and 
railroad experts, ex-mayors of cities, ex-police chiefs, and so forth. 
They had been trained in schools of military government which the 
Army had established in the United States in anticipation of its re- 
sponsibility in Germany. After that, many of them were given more 
intensive training and more opportunity for a study of German 
problems in England prior to D-day. After the landings in Normandy 
and Sicily, practical experience in the field was obtained in assisting 
the local authorities in the administration of government in France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, and in actual military government in 
Italy. 

While many of our military government officers were gaining this 
valuable field experience, special planning for Germany was not 
neglected. It has for some time been considered that tiie military 
government of Germany would be conducted on a zonal basis. Beforo 
D-day a special plantiiug group was established in London, composed 
of officers who had special capabilities for planning to meet the 
problems of military government in Germany. This group devoted 
its time exclusively to consideration of the political, economic, and 
financial problems w’hich it was expected would confront the Army 
upon its entry into Germany. During the period of the operations 
in the liberated areas of Europe this staff was in close contact with the 
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American civil affairs officers at the Supreme Headquarters of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. In this way it was possible not only to 
keep those planning for Germany abreast of practical field develop- 
ments and to give those operating in the field the benefit of planning 
studies, but also to provide, a means whereby upon our entry into 
Germany the two groups, i. e. f those who had engaged in special 
German planning and those who had obtained the benefit of field 
experience, could be rapidly integrated into an effoctive military 
government. 

As was announced in the Yalta declaration, Germany is to be gov- 
erned through a Control Council, on which the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the United Kingdom, the provisional government of 
the French Republic, and the United States arc to be represented. 
This decision was given effect in Berlin on June 5, 1945, with the 
Allies’ declaration announcing the assumption of joint control of 
Germany and the terms of surrender. 

What I am going to say in the next few paragraphs has partly been 
announced before. However, I am including here the integration of 
the United States Group Control Council into the Allied Group 
Control Council, and that part of this material is new. However, 
to make the story understandable we repeated some things that 
have heretofore been announced. 

For the purpose of occupation, Germany is to be divided into four 
zones within her boundaries as they were on December 31, 1937, 
before the annexation of Austria. Each of the four powers is to bo 
allotted a zone as follows: 

An eastern zone to the Soviet Union. 

A northwestern zone to the United Kingdom. 

A southwestern zone to the United States. 

A western zone to France. 

The occupying forces in each zone will be under a commander in 
chief designated by the responsible power. 

The commanders in chief of the militaiw forces in the four zones of 
occupation constitute the membership of the Control Council. In 
the period when Germany is carrying out the basic requirements of 
unconditional surrender, supreme authority in Germany will be 
exercised by these commanders, acting under instructions from their * 
Governments, individually in their respective zones of occupation and 
also jointly in matters affecting Germany as a whole. Such joint 
action is to be achieved through the Control Council, which, acting 
only by unanimous decision, is to insure appropriate uniformity of 
action by the commanders in chief in their respective zones. It 
should be noted that in the absence of decisions by the Control Council, 
each commander in chief will actually govern his zone in accordance 
with the basic policies of his government. 

The Chairman. I believe that General Eisenhower had been assigned 
as a Commissioner. Is that right? 

General Hilldring. He is the American member of the Control 
Council, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He is also commander in chief of our forces there? 

General Hilldring. He is also commander in chief of our forces. 

Basic agreement has been reached between the Governments as to 
the machinery which will be created under the Control Council. 
There will be a permanent Coordinating Committee composed of one 
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representative of each of the four supreme military commanders, 
and under present plans a Control Staff composed of 12 divisions, 
each headed by four representatives to be designated by the governing 
powers. The staffs of the divisions will include civilian as well as 
military personnel. The functions of the Coordinating Committee 
and the Control Staff will be to advise the Control Council and to 
implement Control Council decisions. 

Present plans contemplate that for the administration of the United 
States zone there will be a deputy to the Supreme Commander, under 
whom will be set up 12 staff divisions which it is now contemplated 
will form a part of the staff of the Control Council for Germany. 
The head of each of these divisions in addition to acting in the United 
States zone will constitute the United States representative on the 
comparable staff division organized under authority of the Control 
Council. The following brief enumeration and summary of duties 
of the staff divisions referred to will serve to indicate their scope and 
purpose: 

(а) Three military divisions — Army (ground), Naval, and Air — 
will deal with the demobilization of the German armed forces and the 
disarmament of Germany. 

(б) The Transport Division will deal with traffic movements, 
supervise railway, road, and inland water transportation systems, and, 
with the Naval Division, will handle port and coastal operations. 

(c) The Political Division will deal with all foreign affairs, handle 
domestic political matters, protect American interests in Germany, 
and advise other sections dealing with control of public information 
services in Germany, reporting of political intelligence, and public 
relations. 

(d) Tremendous tasks lie ahead of the Economic Division, which will 
deal with such problems as food, agriculture and forestry, fuel and 
mining, price control and rationing, public works and utilities, internal 
and foreign trade, industry, conversion and liquidation, and require- 
ments and all allocations. This Division will see to it that the Ger- 
mans are forced to exert all efforts to feed themselves, and also to 
insure that the liberated United Nations are given first consideration 
on essential commodities. 

The Chairman. There is a problem which the Economic Division 
faces which worries me. I am afraid that with our efficiency we will 
go in and allow the Germans to lie down on their own planning. 

I ran into an example of that in one German city in which a part of 
the city revenue normally came from the operation of their utilities. 
I asked the burgomaster how much coal he needed to run his utilities 
during the winter. The burgomaster looked wildly about him for 
the American military government adviser, and admitted that he was 
relying on the adviser even for such information as that. 

Here was a German burgomaster, trained for public service, and 
with 24 years’ experience, and he was reiving upon the military adviser 
to figure out how much coal he needed for his utilities. 

I am afraid that with our typical American impatience with ineffi- 
ciency, we will tend to take over and do the work for them. 

General Hilldring. Mr. Chairman, I can’t argue, because in my 
trip overseas last fall I discovered instances of the same thing. How- 
ever, I believe that all responsible military authorities are cognizant 
of that risk and will be on the alert to repress any evidence of attempt- 
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ing to take over and impart into Germany tlie standards of American 
efficiency. I think some recognition should be made of the fact that 
the Army has a little unusual role here. I think it is natural for a 
soldier to want the outfit he has under his charge to be highly efficient 
according to our standards, and we are going to have to reckon with 
that as part of the human nature of the soldier and be on the alert 
to contend with it. The Army here in this business is a little in the 
position of the fire department that is told to go to the fire and not 
completely put it out, and we recognize that point, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. In railroad and mining operations, for instance, 
in much of Europe — in parts of England and Russia and France and 
Germany — the tempo has been slow by American standards. They 
have used 800-pound cars where we have used 3- to 5-ton cars. We 
have used huge hoists where they have used very small hoists. They 
have used hand haulings where we have used power haulings. T 
believe that I could detect a little impatience on the part of our 
officers in Europe, and an attempt to stop up the tempo; and, in fact, 
if the tempo is not stepped up the needs are not going to be met. 

General Hilldring. We recognize our position between Scylla and 
Charybdis in that matter, Mr. Chairman, and that being the case, 
with respect to those who are responsible for tho administration of the 
United States military government, I think we can safely promise 
that it is an instinct in the American and the American soldier that 
we will not let get out of control. 

The Chairman. Every person I talked to who had examined the 
situation was worried about that, because it looked like they were 
going to lean back in the collar and let us do all the work they possibly 
could. We saw evidence of that on every hand. We are going to 
have to make them do the work if wo are going to be successful in the 
job. 

General Hilldring. We intend to make the Germans do what we 
want done and not do it ourselves. 

The Chairman. In the city of some 300,000 which I mentioned, 
the officials were saying: We can’t collect taxes on industry because 
industry is not operating; we can’t get revenue from utilities because 
we don’t have the coal for the utilities. 

When I asked, “Where are you going to get your coal?” the German 
official looked over to the American military government officers as 
much as to say: It is up to you to furnish the coal. 

The German official said: “The Reich quoted us three and a half 
million marks for pension advances to soldiers, but we can’t do that 
because you have done away with the Reich,” and so on. 

It is a situation which has me worried because of the temptation 
to take over and run things for them. 

General Hilldring. It is. The temptation is there and we recog- 
nize it in the War Department, and General Eisenhower recognizes it, 
and I believe we will be able to handle it, but I agree with you, sir, 
that there will be instances where an individual who has been the city 
manager of a city in the United States and now finds himself super- 
vising a burgomaster, is going to be strongly tempted on many occa- 
sions to tell him how they did it in Toledo. 

The Chairman. I am not worrying about his telling them how they 
did it in Toledo. I am worrying about his doing it like they did it in 
Toledo, and letting the burgomaster fold his hands. 
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Please go ahead. 

General Hilldrino. (e) The Finance Division will deal with public 
finance and deal with financial institutions, foreign exchange, currency, 
and accounts and audits. In connection with your question, I would 
like you to notice the words “dealing with.” >Ve carefully avoid the 
use of “manage” or control. It is a supervisory relationship that 
these agencies will have. 

( J ) The Reparations, Deliveries, and Restitution Division will 
supervise, so far as the American zone is concerned, the execution on 
behalf of the Control Council of policies established by the Repara- 
tions Commission dealing with reparations and restitution questions, 
as well as handling property control and the supervision of monu- 
ments, fine arts ana archives. 

($) A most important division wdjl be the Internal Affairs and 
Communications Division. This division will supervise public 
safety, including control of civil police forces, public health and wel- 
fare, post, telephone and telegraph, military communications, civil 
services, and local government, education, and religious affairs. 

(A) The Ix»gal Division will give legal advice to the commander and 
other divisions, and exercise proper controls over Allied military courts, 
German ordinary and military courts, and prisons. 

(i) The Prisoners of War and Displaced Persons Divisions, as its 
name indicates, will be responsible for the care and repatriation of 
United Nations displaced persons and prisoners of war found in 
Germany. 

(j) The Manpower Division will deal with problems of labor rela- 
tions and allocations, wages, and labor policies, housing and labor 
information. This Division will be charged with dissolving the notor- 
ious Nazi labor front, and laying the ground work for the normal 
growth of democratic labor organizations and practices. 

Each of the divisions listed will be responsible in its own field for the 
elimination of Nazi influence. We are fully cognizant of the fact that 
we have undertaken to administer an enemy nation steeped in the 
Nazi philosophy. We are sensitive to the problems with which we 
may be confronted as the result of an organized Nazi underground. 
An Intelligence Section has therefore been created which, in addition 
to the work of the divisions referred to above in this field, will maintain 
general supervision over the entire denazification program and pro- 
vide a continuous surveillance to the end that underground activities 
may be prevented and suppressed. 

Our feeling is that the problems which will arise out of the occupa- 
tion of Germany will be as difficult of solution as any "which have ever 
challenged the science of government. We are also fully conscious 
of the tact that the best possible organization cannot function if it is 
inadequately staffed. Conversely, an able and efficient staff can make, 
almost any administrative machinery function. - Accordingly, we have, 
used every effort to obtain the most competent personnel available for 
the task of administering Germany. 

As you know, the United States member of the Control Council for 
Germany will be Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. General Eisenhower’s 
recent experience as the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Forces, in which capacity he was honored not only with the confidence 
of his own Government but with that of our allies, admirably equips 
him to discharge the new responsibilities with which he will be con- 
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fronted. Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay has been selected to serve as 
General Eisenhower’s deputy, and as the American member of the 
permanent Coordinating Committee. 

So far in this statement I have dwelt on the preparation which the 
War Department has made for the task confronting it and the imme- 
diate plans for the administrative machinery and personnel to carry 
out the task. I would like to tell you something of our experience in 
Germany up to this time. 

The Chairman. Before we go into that, let me ask you one question. 
Does the general Control Council, the central board of four with their 
staffs, lay down an over-all policy? Or do we have a limited capacity 
there so that each zone commander can do as he pleases in his own 
zone? 

General Hilldring. No, sir. 

The Chairman. For example, to get newsprint paper out of Ger- 
many you would have to operate in three zones. 

General Hilldring. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. That is true also in regard to fuel. Several zones 
would be crossed. Some uniformity would be needed. Can the 
Control Council provide that uniformity? 

General Hilldring. The answer is “lee,” Mr. Chairman. The deci- 
sion of the Control Council is binding on all zone commanders, and 
we are acquainted with the pulp business, we are acquainted with the 
necessity of having an integrated railroad system and not try to run 
the German railroads as four separate entities. 

With respect to coal, while the coal is in the British and French 
zones, the pit props are in our zones, the food is in the Russian zone. 
In order to produce the coal we need, it has to be an across-Germany 
decision, and obviously these four soldiers sitting in Berlin are going 
to recognize it and come to a conclusion, and once they have, that 
decision of the Control Council is binding in all four zones. 

The Chairman. My question is, do we have an agreement now as 
to the binding effect of the joint control commission decision in each 
of the zones? 1 know there is inevitably some friction, you could 
never get four nations to run a thing like that without some friction, 
but has the basic policy been agreed upon? 

General Hilldring. As I understand it, they have agreed 

The Chairman. That the Commission shall lay down the over all 
rulings? 

General Hilldring. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. I was not able to find that out abroad. 

General Hilldring. Yes, sir; it has been decided that policies 
unanimously agreed upon by the Control Council will be applied in 
all zones. 

The Chairman. You remember that 3 weeks ago we still had a 
one-legged quadruped. That is, only one nation was ready at that 
time to appoint a Commissioner: that was the United States. 

General Hilldring. That is right, sir. 

The meeting of the Allied commanders in Berlin on June 5 last did 
not mark the Army's first introduction to tho problem of military 
government in Germany. From the time our forces crossed the 
German border we have been operating military government in com- 
bination with the British under SHAEF. We have been gaining 
experience in the technic of governing the Germans and of adminis- 
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tering the German society and economy. Admittedly, this experience 
has been short and limited in scope. l*'or a large part of this time we 
have been administering only a fraction of Germany. The areas 
occupied by our armies have recently been fought over. Communica- 
tion and transportation has been disrupted, nasic utilities have been 
badly damaged. Homes have been destroyed. Normal business has 
been paralyzed. The task of gaining information about an enemy 
people and the society in which they live has been further complicated 
by the fact that in many cases basic statistics such as ration records, 
birth and death records, records of title, and similar information have 
been destroyed or sequestered. 

One of the subjects of vital interest to all of us is what is the state 
of Germanv’s war potential and what must we do in order to control 
it. Casual observation in many areas of Germany would indicate 
that Germany’s war potential is now destroyed so badly as to be of 
little significance for a long period of time. Such casual observation, 
however, cannot be relied upon in forming definite conclusions. One 
of the officers of my staff, who was in Cologne in March, reported to 
me that his first impression in viewing the Ford plant in that city 
was one of considerable destruction, with portions lying in rubble. 
However, closer inspection revealed that falling walls and roof had 
buried the heavy machinery with layers of bricks and mortar which 
had in fact served to protect the equipment against the weather. 
Despite the impression of rather complete destruction which the Ford 
plant presented, the military authorities succeeded in a short time in 
requiring the Germans to put the plant in condition to produce 500 
units monthly of transport equipment which was badly needed by 
the occupying forces. 

The Chairman. That is the answer to the story that that plant 
had been spared. 

Dr. Schimmel. General, isn’t it true that if we had not kept 
pounding away at German industry in the last months of the war, 
they would have been able continually to recuperate so as to stay in 
the war? 

For example, we were told the other day that while the German 
synthetic oil producing facilities had been knocked out, they were 
going underground with those facilities and within 6 to 9 months 
they would again have had synthetic oil with which to operate their 
planes. 

General Hilldring. That, I think, is substantially true, Dr. 
Schimmel. On the rapiditv with which they could have restored 
their war-making power, that is, the essentials of petroleum and 
bombs and so on, I would rather have one of the fighting soldiers 
testify as the result of the bomb survey reports, which I have not 
studied. 

Dr. Schimmel. One of our major targets was the German ball- 
bearing industry, and though we concentrated on it with our strategic 
bombing, I understand that they were able to eo underground and 
maintain a minimum supply of ball bearings to the end. 

General Hilldring. Tliat is also my impression, but again T have 
not seen and studied the specific reports, Dr. Schimmel, so I would 
rather let one of the bomb survey people testify on that point. 

The Chairman. I want to say that I have been very much impressed 
with the work of the bomb survey people, which lias led to a change 
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of our tactics in the Pacific. What we learned of the effectiveness of 
our bombing when we got inside Germany has had much effect on 
our system of bombing generally. 

General Hilldring. I understand that is true. But again, that 
is a little out of my field, so I haven’t first-hand knowledge of it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Dr. Schimmel. General, while we were working on this problem 
with your staff, we came across the Speer Ministry report, a report of 
the German Minister of Munitions, which discussed their situation 
at the beginning of 1945. It discusses many of these problems, and 
the rapidity with which they could recuperate. 

Don't you think, Mr. Chairman, that if that document can be 
reclassified it would be a valuable addition to our record? 

The Chairman. General, would you see if it could be reclassified? 

General Hilldring. I will, Mr. Chairman. My own impression, 
from what I know of the problem, is that it can be. 

The Chairman. Will you let us have it for the record, as their own 
appraisal of their situation, as soon as you can get it reclassified. 

(The report was marked “Exhibit No. 4” and appears on p. 632. 

General Hilldrino. I cite this example only to emphasize the fact 
that any true appraisal of the industrial situation in Germany must 
await the result of accurate surveys and analysis. This has not been 
possible in the short time which has elapsed since our occupation. 

One of the principal media by which the German economy was 
sustained was the cartel system. Accurate appraisal of the extent 
and effect of this system again presents a problem of research and 
analysis which it has been impossible to solve in the short time 
which has been available to us. 

A brief recitation of some of the problems which have already con- 
fronted us in connection with the I. G. Farben Co. will serve to illus- 
trate the problem. 

Allied Military Government troops entered Frankfurt, the site of 
the main offices of 1. G. Farben, while the area was still under artillery 
fire. When the situation was first surveyed our people found 6 floors 
of the west wing of the main building piled high with a miscellaneous 
assortment of bound records, personal correspondence folders, and 
office equipment from various I. G. Farben administrative depart- 
ments. The floors of the rooms and halls were knee deep in sets of 
correspondence and files. The stair wells were deep in materials that 
came out of filing cabinets and drawers and had been given the 
appearance of trash. In one heap of rubbish we found the index to the 
foreign exchange system maintained by the industry. 

The methods utilized to conceal and sequester vital I. G. Farben 
records were numerous. One of the members of the board of directors 
buried a large suitcase full of important documents covering inter- 
national agreements in his garden. 

Another member of the board of directors, after appropriate per- 
suasion, was found to have concealed various important documents in 
60 different locations in Frankfurt. One of the other officials of the 
company had sequestered one of the most important files of the com- 
pany in one corner of a room so covered with masses of rubbish, books, 
iile cases, and so forth, that it took 12 prisoners over 2 hours to dig 
through the mass of overlying material to reach the documents. This 
same official urged the release to him of a small lock box which it was 
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alleged contained only his personal belongings. Upon investigation, 
this box was found to contain a 2-inch layer of silver knives, spoons, 
and other heirlooms. However, beneath the heirlooms lay a 10-inch 
layer of international dyestuffs agreements. 

Records of the I. G. Farben Co. were found hidden in monasteries, 
sale mines, beer halls, and caves. In some cases records were plaeea 
on boxcars and dispatched to miscellaneous destinations in Germany. 
Transportation difficulties have been such that many of them never 
arrived at their intended destinations. In many cases the car num- 
bers of these care are known. In other cases we have not yet been 
able to discover them. As a result many of the most valuable finan- 
cial files of the I. G. Farben Co. are scattered throughout Germany. 
As investigation is continuously proceeding, and vigorously, I might 
add, it is expected that this material will eventually be located. 

Another major problem in eliminating Germany as a future menace 
to the peace of the world is to purge from its government, business, 
and industry the influence of the Nazi Party. To cleanse German 
Government, business, and industry of the Nazi influence at all levels 
is a tremendous task. A brief statement of the steps taken to denazify 
the Reichsbank in Frankfurt will illust?ate not only the magnitude of 
the problem, but the method which we are using to solve it. 

Representatives of the local banks were called together by military 
government officers and informed that all supervisory employees were 
to be screened. The director of the Reichsbank and the president of 
the local banking association were each ordered (a) to list all super- 
visory personnel, and (6) to issue and collect questionnaires for all 
persons on the list. 

Parenthetically, I have a fragebogen here, which represents one of 
the things we have learned in our 2 years of military government in 
this war, and we find it is a most useful document. In Italy we did a 
pretty good job, but we learned a great deal about running down 
Fascists through such a form. I talked to Oilando Wilson, who is 
Chief of Public Safety, yesterday in Washington and he praises the 
fragebogen highly. 1 will leave one with the committee, if you don’t 
mind. You will notice that among other things, the individual is 
asked as to what affiliation he has had with any of 56 Nazi organiza- 
tions, and there are some blank spaces for others if he has belonged to 
any of them. 

The merit of it is that falsification of any record in that multitudi- 
nous questionnaire is vigorously prosecuted and the individual who 
fills it out understands that. It has been very successful in ferreting 
out the Nazis, particularly the little fry. 

Dr. Schimmel. In view of the testimony which was given to us 
earlier this week, General, which showed that certain of the industrial 
hierarchy in Germany were coconspirators with the Nazis, and that 
plans for this war were being made even before the Nazis, do you think 
it is adequate just to go after the Nazis? 

General Hilldring. No, I shouldn’t leave the record in that form. 
W e are just as much interested in the Junkers and the militarists as we 
are in the Nazis. They are just as objectionable to us as the provable 
Nazi. 

Dr. Schimmel. Would the directors of I. G. Farben be locked up? 

General Hilldring. Yes. 

The Chairman. They were in jail when I was over there. 
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Dr. Schimmel. Do you know how many people would be locked up 
from an organization like I. G. Farben? 

General Hilldring. I couldn’t answer the question as to how many 
in I. G. Farben would be locked up. I know our target on the number 
we are seeking out, but I rather doubt that it is wise to put it in tho 
record. It is a very large number, however. 

Dr. Schimmel. Usually there is an organizational hierarchy, or 
several layers of leadership, in an outfit like that. 

For example, in connection with some of the alien properties that 
have been taken over, there have been a number of complaints that 
after the top board of directors have been cleaned out the. next layer 
contains more virulent Nazis than the top board. 

General Hilldring. We go from the chairman of the board down 
to the janitor, Dr. Schimmel. Nobodv is exempt from a screening. 
That is true not only in industry; in schools, for instance, we go from 
the principal of the school to the janitor; that is why I say this is a 
tremendous job. 

• Dr. Schimmel. I am not thinking just now of determining who is a 
Nazi, but of determining rather who is in a position of industrial 
leadership in Germany. Do you stop at the board of directors, or do 
you go to the next level of plant managers who, in many cases, are the 
men who really run the company? 

The Chairman. I think I can supply an answer from my own per- 
sonal observation. I found that both Schmitz, the president of Far- 
ben, and his personal attorney were in custody. Much more informa- 
tion was being got out of the attorney than out of Schmitz. 

Dr. Schimmel. If I. G. Farben has 80 plants, that would mean pick- 
ing up 80 plant managers? Are we doing that? 

General Hilldring. Yes. 

The Chairman. The German schools have been closed pending a 
screening of the teachers. 

General Hilldring. I will leave the fragebogen with you. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5”, and filed 
with the committee.) 

General Hilldring. Previously the military government officers 
had been furnished with directives to guide them in accomplishing 
the denazification program- Upon receipt of the questionnaires, they 
were evaluated by military government officers after supplementary 
intelligence checks of the personnel involved. The employees were 
then placed in three classes: (a) Satisfactory for employment; (6) to 
be removed; and (e) to be suspended pending further investigation. 

After classifying the bank employees on the basis of their question- 
naires, military government officers consulted with a special advisory 
committee of five local bankers, all of whom had clear records of un- 
sympathetic relations with the Nazis and who had first boen carefully 
screened and approved by intelligence officers. The assistance of this 
special advisory committeo was very valuable in identifying Nazis 
who could not be identified as such on the basis of the questionnaires 
and in verifying the evaluation of the questionnaires. As a result of 
this screening it was possible to open the banks staffed with non- 
Nazi personnel. A continuing check of employees is being maintained 
in order that any Nazi who may have escaped detection in the first 
screening may be discovered. 
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The foregoing information serves to illustrate the important fact 
that military government in Germany has not yet reached what might 
be called the settled phase. Communication is still very difficult. 
Transportation remains badly disorganized. Public utilities are not 
yet providing light or power on a scale sufficient even to meet the most 
basic elemental needs. Side by side with the efforts I have described 
of searching out records and denazifying German institutions, we have 
had to concentrate on taking the necessary first steps to meet the acute 
emergency problems which were the inevitable effect of our military 

° P The l coai situation in Europe is acute. Normally, the industry of 
Europe runs to a very large extent on German coal. Although Hel- 
ium and Holland are normally practically self-sufficient in coal, t ranee 
normally imports more than 40 percent of her coal requirements. 
Italy has always been an importer of coal, and Denmark and Norway 
are now dependent completely upon imports. Despite the efforts of 
military government to increase coal production in Germany to alle- 
viate this situation by the 2d of June, the last date as to which statis- 
tical reports have been received, production in the Ruhr and the baar 
had only been raised to an annual rate of 13,250,000 tons, which may 
be compared with the annual production in those areas in the year 
1938 of approximately 141,700,000 tons. In this connection it is 
significant to note that despite the small fraction of normal coal pro- 
duction which we have been able U> obtain, coal production at the 
beginning of this month was still greater than the ability of the trans- 
portation system to carry it away from the mines. 

The Chairman. The transportation problem in regard to coal is not 
generally understood here. . It is a most terrific problem. River 
transportation was used extensively, and that has been largely blocked 
off by the very thorough way in which the Germans blew the bridges. 
The bridges are all down across the rivers. Plants were built near 
the mines, so far as possible, in order to have a minimum of trans- 
portation. With part of that shot out, and no river transportation, 

it is a very serious problem. , 

General Hilldring. It is, Mr. Chairman, without a doubt. 

The Chairman. Their wagons are only 20-ton ones, and their tinek 
is light and the curves are so bad that we couldn’t put our long-type 
coal car on them. And, of course, a great bulk was handled on river 
barges and, as I have said, the rivers are blocked every 10 miles or so 

with a bridge down. . . 

General Hilldring. Or with a sunken ship or a barge or something 

ol so 

The Chairman. Transportation is a key problem in Europe. 
General Hilldring. Yes, sir; transportation and coal. 

The Chairman. And you have to get the transportation before you 

can get the coal. , . . • . , 

General Hilldring. Before you can move the coal, that is right. 
There is this encouraging note: In the last month or 6 weeks, trans- 
portation has been improving. The situation is improving moie 
rapidly than the coal production. There is a hopeful sign, but it is a 

lr Th^C^ There is one other thing you have to look at: The 

average coal production of the mines in Europe is only 1 ton per man 
per day, as compared to our production of 6 or 7 tons per man per day. 
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Under that condition you have to get a new miner in for each ton of 
coal per day that you increase the production, and the shafts may not 
be able to handle many additional men. 

General Hilldring. And to get the man to go in the mines you 
have to give him more food than the average quota, and you have to 
give him clothes and shoes. 

The Chairman. And under the Geneva Convention, he can't be 
put in a mine while he is a prisoner of war. He must be released 
before he can go into the mines, and then he must go in voluntarily. 

Dr. Schimmel. Is that necessarily so? Does the Geneva Conven- 
tion apply after unconditional surrender? 

The Chairman. It doesn’t make any difference whether it is uncon- 
ditional or conditional surrender, you can’t use a prisoner of war for 
mining. 

General Hilldring. However that may be, we have been releasing 
German prisoners, as you know, Senator, to work in the mines. 

All information which we have received indicates that as the result 
of battle damage, dislocation of transportation, and mass movements 
of the population, Germany’s ability to feed herself through the next 
winter has been seriously impaired. In order, if possible, to solve 
this problem without the resort to imports, every effort is being made 
to stimulate German production. Seeds have been distributed, the 
available supply of farm labor is being increased by the demobilization 
of carefully screened German soldiers. Efforts have been made to 
restore food processing plants to production, and a system of strict 
rationing is being enforced. 

Dr. Schimmel. How does the food situation in Germany compare 
with other countries? Isn’t the situation in Greece, for example, 
much worse than it is as a whole in Germany? 

General Hilldring. I can answer that out of recollection, Dr. 
Schimmel. As you probably know, the United States Army, with the 
British Army, established the relief system in Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Albania after the liberation. Perhaps there was no area in Europe — 
so far as we know there was no area in Europe — that was as bad off as 
to food as was Greece. That activity in April was turned over to 
UNRRA, so on the condition of Greece today and on its self- 
sufficiency, I am not prepared to speak because we have been out of 
there now for nearly 3 months. 

Dr. Schimmel. UNRRA submitted a very elaborate document to 
the committee, one so elaborate that it is difficult to see exactly what 
it shows, but it seems to show that the food situation in Germany is 
actually better than in most of the liberated countries. Germany is 
apparently getting the benefit of our efficient Army methods in 
increasing food production, while in other areas the food problem is 
complicated by the kind of situation that arises in UNRRA, so that 
it appears that the food situation in Germany may improve more 
rapidly than it will in Greece. 

General Hilldring. I am just asking the question, Dr. Schimmel. 
Is it objectionable to make the Germans produce the most food 
possible if the rationing controls are properly exercised in Germany, 
so that we can drain off the surplus to help displaced persons and others 
who suffered from German aggression? 

Dr. Schimmel. I just wondered whether you had any facts which 
showed that the German food situation was actually superior to that 
in most of the liberated countries except Denmark. 
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General Hilldring. It isn’t superior, for instance, to Belgium, to 

France, or Denmark or Norway, but of course there are factors 

Dr. Schimmel. How about urban France? 

General Hilldring. The fact is that we have imported large quan- 
tities of food into France, Belgium, Holland, and Norway. Our 
reports indicate that the food situation in urban Germany is much 
worse than in urban France. 

The Chairman. One of the things which impressed me when I 
went into Germany was that our efforts were forcing them to get their 
own crops distributed to their own cities, while m other countries 

S uite a different condition existed. As far as food for the individual 
rerman is concerned, the unconditional surrender of Germany was 
probably a eodsend. 

General Hilldring. However, Senator, we know that on a calorie 
basis the ration in Germany is pretty low. 

The Chairman. I know it is, but there is better distribution. 
General Hilldring. Of what they have, there may be better dis- 
tribution. 

The Chairman. That is the point I am getting at. In other coun- 
tries, the ration is high in some sections and in others food is very 
bard to get. The poor distribution there, of course, is not our fault. 
General Hilldring. And I would rather not discuss that. 

The Chairman. Certainly I agree that it should not be discussed 
by you. 

Another thing, the section of Germany that we take over is prob- 
ably the best equipped for food of all Germany, with the possible 
exception of the extreme eastern section. 

General Hilldring. That is correct, Senator. If we don’t find 
there a large surplus population, I think within our zone wo will find 
ourselves practically self-sustaining as to food but, of course, until we 
take a census and find out just how many Germans there are in the 
zone, we can’t speak finally and authoritatively on that point. 

One of the most serious complicating factors in the German food 
situation has been our policy of requiring that displaced persons to the 
maximum extent possible be fed from German resources. The' ad- 
vancing British and American Annies uncovered approximately 
5,850,000 displaced persons in Germany. Many of these people were 
torn from their homes by the Germans and impressed as slave labor 
to support the Nazi war machine. Included in them are also those 
unfortunate persons who were persecuted because of their race or 
religious or political beliefs. Despite the critical transportation situa- 
tion, Allied military authorities, bv June 19, 1945, had rapatriated 
3,182,809 of these unfortunates. These people have been returned 
to their homes by all methods of transportation, including air. Repa- 
triates include: 1,236,360 French, 138,527 of whom were transported 
by air; 1,357,399 Russians; and 412,406 Belgians and Dutch, of whom 
11,383 were transported by air. 

As of June 19, 1945, approximately 2,671,167 displaced persons 
remained in the areas occupied by the Allied Military Government. 
Of these persons, approximately 2,100,000 were in camps operated by 
military government with the balance outside of such camps. As 
facilities for returning repatriates at the rate of 250,000 per week are 
now available, it is expected that the displaccd-persons problem will 
soon resolve itself into a question of the residuum of nonrepatriables 
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and stateless persons. For those persons able to eat ordinary foods, 
it has not been necessary to date to provide imported supplies except in 
emergency. However, many persons were found in the concentration 
camps, such as Buchenwald and Dachau, who were in such desperate 
physical condition that they could not eat normal food. To these 
people the Army brought by air, doctors, nurses, medical supplies, 
and special medical feeding equipment and supplies. 

I have endeavored merely to illustrate the administrative problem 
which confronts the Army in Germany. No exhaustive or complete 
analysis is as yet possible. Further information which might be 
provided at this time would be equally as fragmentary as that set out 
above and would merely serve to reemphasize the fact that we are 
still feeling our way along a path which lies more in darkness than in 
light. 

The Army and the War Department fully appreciate the responsi- 
bility which is theirs. We will do our utmost in our administration of 
Germany to carry out successfully such policies as have been and may 
be established bv our Government, and such joint policies as may be 
established by the four powers which jointly will govern Germany. 

The Chairman. General, I heard while over there a story of one 
chaplain’s attempts to denazify Germany which were rather amusing. 
He happened to be chaplain of a field army. Every timo they cap- 
tured a city, the first thing he would do, with the Army commander’s 
permission, was to round up the citizens, make them clean up and 
repair first the synagogue, then the biggest Catholic church, ana then 
the biggest Protestant church. I know him and I asked him why he 
did that, and he said, well, he thought that was the first step in 
denazifying them. Then he would immediately call up a chaplain of 
each denomination and have them hold church for the soldiers, with 
the civilians looking on, and as he went through he rehabilitated the 
churches in every town, but he always made them clean up the 
synagogue first. 

Dr. Schimmel. I have here a statement from 30 precision instru- 
ment and optics manufacturing companies in New York, which, with 
the employees of these companies, appointed a committee which met 
with the chairman of the subcommittee yesterday. The statement is 
in that connection, Mr. Chairman, and with your permission it should 
be made part of the record. 

The Chairman. It may be made part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Thirty precision instrument and optics manufacturing companies engaged ex- 
clusively in supplying the armed forces have lodged a protest in Washington 
against the reported opening of German optical plants. Representatives of the 
companies and of more than 3,000 union laborers employed by them met yester- 
day at the Hotel Taft to appoint the committee which placed their findings before 
Senator Harley Kilgore and others investigating the status of German war 
industries. 

Members of the committee include J. J. Shapiro, president of the Universal 
Camera Co.; M. J. Mayer, of the Mavlierg Optical Co.: Thornton Lewis, Jr., of 
Rudolph Wendel, Inc.; R. L. Reich, of E. Leitz, Inc.: Theodore R. Nathan of 
Ultima Optical Corp.: Thelma Ostrow and Marcel Sherer, of Local 1225, United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (CIO). Although all of the 
firms are in the New York area, the committee is reflecting the sentiment of 
optics and instrument manufacturers' throughout the country. 

Full text of the statement is attached. 

Thank you. 

Theodore R. Nathan. 
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BRITISH INSTRUMENT MAKERS DEMAND BAN ON GERMAN RIVALS AS A PREVENTIVE 

OP WAR 

(By wireless to the New York Times) 

London, June 5. — The Allies' authorities in Germany are following a "suicidal 
policy in permitting Germany to continue making optical instruments and photo- 
graphic apparatus for the war against Japan,’’ the Scientific Instrument Manufac- 
turers Association of Great Britain charged here today. 

So strongly does the organization feel on the question that its members have 
been urged to see that the matter is brought up for discussion in the House of 
Commons. F. Wake ham, the association’s president, said that he had been in- 
formed that 6,500 persona in Germany were now producing optical goods for the 
allies under American supervision. 

"We view with dismay the fact that German production in these vital industries 
should be allowed to continue," he said. "Germany knows very well that a 
country which could keep these industries in a healthy condition has the means to 
be aggressive or to fight aggression. 

"By the formation of cartels and price rings abroad, Germany endeavored tc 
crippie the optical glass and scientific instrument industry in all other countries 
and to make them dependent on German supplies. Deprived of her optical 
industry, Germany could find it practically impossible to fight another war, and 
the council of the British industry have, in the interest of Britain’s survival, 
demanded that the production of optical glass in Germany shall cease for a j>eriod 
of at least 20 years. 

Others recalled that after the First World Wa Germany had Imtii permitted to 
manufacture optical gluss for nonwar uses. To maintain her research in the mar- 
tial optical field she set up a dummy cor|>oraiion in the Netherlands and o|>cratcd 
through it until the time came when all pretense of observing the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles could lx? dropped. 

Cartel agreements concluded Iwtwcen German companies and American optical 
houses provided the basis for an antitrust action by the American Department of 
Justice. At hearings on the question of cartels Is-fore a Senate committee, Govern- 
ment witnesses charged tliat. the United States Navy’s designs for a s|>eeial tvne of 
periscope had been turned over by the American company to exports of the 
German company for study. 

8TATEMENT PREPARED BY JOINT COMMITTEE OF OPTICAL AND INSTRUMENT MANU- 
FACTURERS AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS UNION, 

CIO 

Before the outbreak of hostilities in the Second World War, the United States 
depended almost solely on Germany for its supply of precision optics. Their 
superiority, at that time, was unquestioned ami very little progress had been 
made toward the development of an adequate American optical industry. 

The shock of war brought an immediate concentration of our optical engineer- 
ing facilities. Thcv were weighed in the balance of conflict and found desperately 
wanting. The industry had lx*en prevented from developing in this country 
through cartel agreements. These cartel agreements betw'ceii German companies 
and American houses have nrovided the basis for an antitrust action by our 
Department of Justice. At hearings on the question of cartels before a Senate 
committee, Government witnesses charged that the United States Navy designs 
for a special type of periscope had lx*cn turned over by an American company to a 
Gernian company for study. Fortunately, the realization of optical and instru- 
ment shortcomings was followed by Government aid in the birth of small- and 
moderate-size plants within our own Ixmicrs. These plants gave "eyes” to 
Uncle Sain, without which our armed force** could not have matched the fire-con- 
trol devices of the enemy. 

We broke the bottleneck of optics through the investment of vast sums for 
tooling and training. We broke it just in time by building an industry overnight 
where none had existed before. Are we going to abandon it now and permit 
German optical manufacture to resume at the |x>iiit where it was interrupted by 
the bombs of our airmen? An outstanding contribution was made by small instru- 
ment and optical plants — American plants without foreign entanglements. A 
good section of these small plants are in New York. 

Reports of trained observers disclose that despite the widespread destruction 
of Germany from the air, much of her industrial strength remains intact. Knough 
plants and machinery have been left undamaged to enable Germany to regain a 
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significant position in the manufacture of optics. This would not be desirable 
from either the economic or the military standpoint. And it can only come to 
pass if the occupation authorities permit the reemployment of German labor to 
reopen these centers that once placed us, optically speaking, at the mercy of the 
efiemy. 

If there be any doubt that we were, indeed, at their mercy, here are the words 
of the United States Ordnance Department report on optical glass in war: 

“In industries of highly technical nature such as the optical and instrument 
industry, the Germans had established such effective control that at the beginning 
of the war we were seriously embarrassed because we did not manufacture those 
commodities and did not know how to make them.” 

That kind of “control” and that kind of “embarrassment” might well have lost 
us the war. Optical arts and skills were acquired by Germany and closely guarded 
for decades. 

It was an outstanding miracle of American industry, labor, and government that 
plants were financed and tooled and that American labor learned so astonishingly 
swiftly the intricate skills required of optical craftsmen. It is a miracle that this 
was done in time. 

In 1940, Fortune magazine stated that the Army considered the shortage in 
optical instruments as tne fourth most serious bottleneck in our armament pro- 

E am. Today, in 1945, America’s fledgling precision optical instrument industry 
a emerged victorious over an enemy whose optical ingenuity is legendary. Is 
the reward to be relegation to the scran heap while the plants of Germany are 
solicitously propped up, perhajw for another blow against us in some future era? 

Much rumor and some facts have seeped through from Europe, which indicate 
that the German optical industry has been given the green light by Allied occupa- 
tion authorities. We hear, for example, that in Brunswick, Germany, they are 
producing 6 x 30 binoculars and that in other parts of Germany they are making 
the most important optical instruments of war, such as periscopes, bomb sights, 
gun sights and aerial cameras. If this is true, it is a tragic blunder and we submit 
our recommendation that the matter be sifted thoroughly so that all of the facts 
are brought to light. Our own optical plants and instrument plants are laying off 
thousands of workers each week, workers who have developed valuable technical 
skills. They fought the war at the grinding, polishing, and precision assembly 
benches. There arc more than 30,000 of them in America. 

Now that their part of the conflict is won, shall we reward them with the loss 
of their livelihood while German laborers are called back to remain the optical 
plants of Jena, Brunswick and Strasbourg? Are we to leave ourselves once 
again at. the mercy of the cartels that had maneuvered us into a position where 
we in this country were without an optical industry? 

Isn’t this, in a way, reminiscent of how we scrapped our armaments after the 
last war while we helped our German “friends” get their house of hate in order? 

We feel that no German should be employed to produce optics or precision 
instruments in Germany while American optical workers are losing their jobs 
through cont ract terminations or cut -backs. 

We feel that, outside of munitions themselves, optics and precision instru- 
ments are a nation’s most vital weapons of war. We are handing Germany a 
dagger that may one day be aimed at our own throat if we assist in the revival 
of her once world dominant optics industry. 

We feel that American economic security and American military security 
demand that we maintain a strong, expanding native optical industry. The 
extent of cut -backs and curtailments in the industry is so great that we feel the 
entire industry is in danger of disappearing. 

We feel that the resumption of German optical manufacture will prove a bitter 
fruit of sacrifice and victory to a laid-off American optical worker. His anguish 
and privation become the burden of hundreds of thousands of his dependents. 

We ask that the facts Im» brought to light. We make the “eyes” through 
which' our armed forces are looking ahead toward complete and final victory. 
We must go on making them to fortify us for the future. We must never be 
dependent on other lands for "eyes” through which we can aim our guns. 

We may never need them; but let’s be sure we have them. Let us never be 
blind not now, most of all. 
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Dr. Schimmel. I would like to mention some of the points in that 
statement. They say: 

We broke the bottleneck of optics through the investment of vast sums for 
tooling and training. We broke it just in time by building an industry over- 
night where none had existed before. Are we going U> abandon it now and permit 
German optical manufacture to resume at the point where it was interrupted 
by the bombs of our airmen? 

The Chairman. Their kick, General, is that they are informed 
that German optical plants are now' being rehabilitated, whether by 
us or the English, and are furnishing optical instruments for the 
Army which may shut down our own plants. They want to find 
out from the Army if this is the case. 

General Hilldring. With respect to that particular complaint, I 
don't know, Mr. Chairman. I have received no report in the War 
Department that indicates that any optical plant is producing equip- 
ment for the United States Army, but I will immediately investigate 
it and will file a report with the committee, if that is agreeable. 

Dr. Schimmel. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that there have 
been numerous complaints of this type, could we prepare an over-all 
statement of these various complaints and then get a full report on 
the entire picture? 

• General Hilldring. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I want to state that abroad I did check certain 
plants, like the Ford, that were being used to fill a need we couldn’t 
fill in this country, but I found nothing over there that was being 
used to compete with this country. Of course, if there is we want to 
know about it. 

General Hilldring. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. And we must take steps to stop it if such a thing 
exists. 

General Hilldring. The War Department wants to know it, too, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Schimmel. Is there any pressure to get war production out of 
German plants, either by any of the American agencies, not only the 
War Department, but Navy and other agencies? 

General Hilldring. We have only one case that I know of pend- 
ing, Dr. Schimmel, and no decision has been made on that one, but 
it is similar to the question of Ford trucks that I mentioned here. 
I understand there is no possibility of getting this particular com- 
modity in the United States. That is being investigated, and for that 
reason no final action has been taken with respect to this other matter. 

The Chairman. I found, also, that in Italy they were trying to get 
some parts made for repair and rehabilitation of our trucks — made 
locally, if they could get the mechanics from among the Italians to 
do it, and they were trying the same in Germany because the parts 
were unavailable from the United States, but I found no evidence of 
an endeavor to build up a competing industry. 

General Hilldring. I know of none, either. 

The Chairman. But if there is such a thing we want to find out. 
Someone with typical American enthusiasm and desire to exploit what 
he has might do it without the knowledge of the War Department. 
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General Hilldring. That is right, and I would be glad to investi- 
gate and will report to the committee as soon as we find anything. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, General Hilldring, for this 
carefully prepared evidence. 

We will recess until Monday at 10:30. At that time Senator Thomas 
will preside, and the Treasury Department will present evidence which 
has been gathered by their own representatives abroad. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the hearing adjourned until 10:30 a. m., 
Monday, July 2, 1945.) 

Exhibit No. 4 

Report op thb German Rbichsministrt for Armaments and War Prodi ction, 

1944 


FACTORY MANAGER8 AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

The total achievement in armaments and war production, as shown in the follow- 
ing report of performance was significant in the year 1944, despite the difficult 
conditions. 

The thanks for this great achievement is due first and foremast to the millions 
of munition-making women and men and to the factory managers. With un- 
reserved devotion and without consideration of their own health or their families' 
they have, in the last year of labour, under the most difficult living and working 
conditions, given their best to supply the fighting front. 

The morale and success of our people engaged in production compel us to 
observe that in 1944 the German worker has fulfilled his duty to the utmost. 

With this observation my thanks go out to all those who have cooperated with 
me and who, with me have in the last 3 years brought German armaments and 
war product ion up to this level. This circie of genuine and solid professional men, 
formed in the rigorous testing time of the most recent war years provides by its 
unbreakable faith in our work and by its success an example to labour; by its 
knowledge it constitutes an important factor in the preservation of our nation's 
strength. 

In this hardest hour of our nation I ask all of the factory managers workers, and 
administrative staff : Be conscious of your duty at all times and in all circumstances 
assist unreservedly and with all your strength in this struggle on which lies the 
fate of our nation. Continue to help, all of you, united in comradeship — trusting 
in a higher iustico — to conquer fate so that the essentials for the future of our 
nation may be safeguarded. 

The production of basic industry was maintained in the first part of 1944, but 
in the last quarter it fell off as a result of air-raid damage and loss of territory. 
Nevertheless, it wa* still possible to keep the armament industry continuous! v sup- 
plied with the necessary material, a task which could be fulfilled only by drastic 
measures of control. 

Many instructions which had to be issued for this purpose were naturally in- 
complete. In general, however, they have achieved tneir purpose: That of 
placing at the disposal of the German armament industry those quantities which 
it required. 

DEVELOPMENT IN BASIC INDUSTRY 


The most difficult task was to obtain the necessary coal. The falling off in 
coal output is due in the main to reduced transport facilities and, to a lesser 
extent, to the loss of coal-producing areas. 

Taking the basis of 100 |>ercent, in 1942, hard-coal production in 1943 was 
104 percent, in 1944, 93 |>ercent. 

On the same basis, brown-coal production was 105 percent in 1943 and 96 
percent in 1944. 

Production of crude steel in 1943 increased by 8 percent, as compared with 
1942. In 1944 it was 11 percent less than in 1942. 

The production of aluminum in 1943 increased by 3 percent as against 1942, 
and in 1944 by a further 11 percent, so that the target for 1944 was not merely 
fulfilled but exceeded by 2 percent. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AND MINERAL-OIL PRODUCTION 

The chemical industry has been the main objective of enemy air attack since 
May. Every effort was made to repair and rebuild the plants which had been 
damaged. In spite of air-raid damage we succeeded to some extent in continuing 
the production of synthetic oil. 

The most urgent requirements of the armed forces and of the civilian population 
for aviation spirit, motor fuel, and Diesel oil have been met up to the present by 
the output of finished products and by withdrawals from reserves. 

Production in other chemical fields has likewise been badly affected by air raids. 
It was nevertheless possible to carry on partial production, which up to now has 
still covered urgent requirements. 

We must here refrain from quoting figures in detail. 

For the maintenance of the fighting power of our troops the production of 
powder and explosives is of the greatest importance. 

In spite of air attacks on the chemical industry, extensive measures or reorgan- 
ization and the sacrifice of other important chemical products has enabled us to 
increase production of powder and explosives. 

If the production of powder in 1942 be considered as 100 percent, it increased 
in 1943 to 158 percent and reached 171 percent in 1944. 

Forty-five percent more explosives was produced in 1943 and 75 percent more 
in 1944 than in 1942. 

SUBCONTRACTING 

Since 1942 subcontractors have by quiet, tenacious, and insufficiently recog- 
nized work made possible the final assembly of armaments. 

Looking back over the year 1944 it must be pointed out that without the 
extraordinary performance by those who were responsible for the supply of com- 
ponents and parts, including the intermediate processing of iron and steel, output 
of all armaments would have fallen considerably by the end of the year. 

At the beginning of 1942 the supply of parts and components was the bottleneck 
in all forms of German armament production. By the autumn of 1944 sufficient 
reserve of material had l>een accumulated, with the result that, in spite of more 
difficult conditions in the basic industry and also among subcontractors, output 
of armaments was able to be maintained and in some cases even increased. 

PRODUCTION or GENERAL EQUIPMENT 

General equipment in 1944 has to give way to the production of armaments- 
Nevertheless astonishing achievements were attained in this field. 

1. Electro-technical articles: The number of condensers produced rose by 
85 percent. Five percent more radio valves were produced than in 1943. Output 
of portable radio sets was 50 percent greater than in 1943. On the other hand, 
the number of field transmitters fell by 30 percent. Aircraft radio sets increased 
by 31 percent, searchlights, 150 cm. diameter, by 50 percent, those with a 200 cm. 
diameter by 245 percent. Output of the 60 cm. searchlight on account of its 
minor importance was reduced by 17 percent. 

2. Precision and optical instruments are contributing substantially to the 
equipment of German armaments. The following percentages give some idea 
of the increase in important products, taking 100 percent as the basis in 1943: 
Telescopic sights for tank turrets increased to 152 percent: telescopic sights for 
self-propelled guns to 245 percent: telescopic rifle sights 4x to 790 percent; 
reflector sights for aircraft armament to 245 percent; machine-gun sights M. G. Z.. 
.40 to 360 percent; gun sight, 35 to 200 percent; scissor telescopes. 14 to 195 
percent; and panoramic sight, 36 to 370 percent. 

3. Remarkable achievements have also been attained in other fields of general 
equipment without special priorities for manufacture. These products have 
had to be supplied together with the rest in order to meet the urgent requirements 
of the Armed Forces, the essential services, the armanent industry, and last but 
not least, the civil population. 

It was possible to meet fully the requirements for all kinds of fortification tools 
in 1944: 



1943 

1944 

Shovels and spades 1 

KtAfl niokniH 

22.ono.ono 

3. 240. 000 

20. 670. non 
3. 130. 000 
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The following were produced in addition: 


Scythes and sickles 

Forks 

Rakes 

Large and small fleld 

kitchens 

Field and R. A. D. cook- 
ing stoves 

R. A. D. bottles 

Receptacles for transport 

of food 

8toves 

Frying pans 

Cooking saucepans 

Knives 

Forks . 

Tablespoons 

CofTeespooos 

Infantry carls 

Field carts 

Bicycles 


1943 


8,000.000 
5. M0. 000 

2.140.000 

13,100 

18. M0 
57,000 

(') 

(') 

1.150.000 

10. 350. 000 
20 . 200 , 000 
14, MOO, 000 

25.800. 000 
44,000.000 

16.450.000 
38.500 
120.400 
689. 135 


1944 


1943 

1944 

5.980.000 

4.886.000 

Textiles for working 
clothes M.. 

50,000,000 

37.200.000 

1,803,000 

Cloth for uniforms 

do — 

40,600.000 

24,000,000 

13,200 

Blankets 1 

30,600,000 

23,000,000 

18,700 

Leather working shoes 
pairs.. 

Wooden working shoes 
do 

17,400,000 

16.760.000 

48,500 

43,600,000 

37, loaooo 

18,270 

2,280,000 

Leather walking shoes 

do—.J 

54,000,000 

26. 64a 000 

1.218,000 

Light shoes do — | 

49,600,000 

48. 500.000 

10. 357. 000 

13.820.000 

House and gym shoes 

do 

52.500,000 

31,100.000 

11.300.000 

Shoes (total) do ... 

217.000.000 

159. 090.000 


i Plates 

5d 500. 000 

52,ooaooo 

11 yl 

. Cups and mugs 

92. 800. 000 

101,500.000 


Food bowls and dishes. . 

31.900,000 

45. 2oaooo 

40.700 

Bedstead* 

1,091,000 

l.ooaooo 

15a oon 
513.355 

Linen and clothes cup- 
boards 

416,000 

285,000 


Not ascertained. 


PRODUCTS PROM WOOD 


Production in 1944 based on 1943 — 100 percent, nitrocellulose, 110 percent; 
fibrous cellulose, 60 percent; plywood (total), 71 percent; aircraft boards, 185 
percent; light boards of wood wool, 101 percent; hard boards of wood-fibre, 101 
percent; plates of wood fibre, 95 percent. 


STONE AND EARTHEN GOODS 


Roof tiles 

Cement 

Fireproof hricks 
8hoet glass 


mill, tons 

do.. 

mill. aq. metres 



Although it has not been possible to deal fully with all aspects of general equip- 
ment, it must be agreed that great achievements have been made. Only in 
certain essential products for the civil population has there been a reduction in 
output as a result of the assumption of coutrol of all production by the Uustungs 
Ministerium. In the main this falling off of output has Ixjen caused by lack of 
raw materials (shoes). Although the necessity of replacing goods destroyed in 
air raids had outstrip|>cd our ability to supply from tne resources which were still 
left at our disposal, our performance in this sphere of war production should not 
be in any way minimized. 

POWER 

For years past the supply of power has not been able to keep pace with increas- 
ing demand due to the extension of armaments and war production. The addi- 
tional demands on factory power stations has led to a falling off in efficiency and 
as a result it has not been possible since 1941 to meet fully the demands for power 
which come in the peak period of the winter. 

In spite of all the difficulties of new construction, additional power plant was 
made available in 1944 and there was an increase in the output of power, by far 
the greater part of which went into armaments and war industry. Output of 
electricity in 1943 was 1.3 percent greater than in 1942 and in 1944 it was 2.4 
percent greater than in 1943. 

BUILDING TRADE 

Within the framework of armaments and war production, building activity 
has had to be switched to an increasing extent from new building to industrial 
bomb-damage repairs, to improvisations and to railway repairs. 

Toward the end of 1944 additional restrictions were placed on building in order 
to permit the transfer of lal>oiir, plant, and transport to actual armaments and 
war production. 
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The most decisive and important task of the Reich Ministry for Armaments 
and War Production is the maintenance and increase of weapons and equipment 
for the German armed forces. 

In 1943 Grossadmiral Doenitz decided to entrust the arming of the Navy to 
us. The more important phases of aircraft production were transferred to us 
on March X, 1944, and the whole of it on August 1. 

The basis was thus created for joint planning of all armament production. 
This occurred at a time when owing to the difficulties caused by air-raid damage, 
advance planning could no longer be carried out, with the result that we had 
continually to rely on improvisation. That it has been possible to attain an 
increase in production is due to the efficiency of the industrial staff and personnel. 

The details of quantities produced are given below. Only those taken over by 
ordnance depots are included: 


Weapons 


Carbines and self-loading rifle* (total) 

Machine mins 

Machine carbines 

Automatic Infantry weapons (total) 

Mortars (total) 

2-c m. A. A. guns 

3.7- cm. A. A. guns 

Aircraft armament 

A . A. and automatic aircraft armament (total) 

AKTUXKBY IBOM 7.5-CM. UFWAED6 AND HIATT A. A. 

7.5- cm. antitank guns, model 40 on wheels 

8.8- cro. antitank guns, model 43. on wheels 

Light Infantry bowl tier. 

Medium Infantry howitier 

Mountain gun. model 36 

10.5- cm. gun-howlticrs on wheels 

10-cm long-barrelled gun 

Medium field howl! ters 

17<tn. long -barrelled guns on howitzer mounting. ... 
2I-cm. howitzer, model IH 

21-cm. long- barrelled gun. model 39. 30/40. and 42 

8 ILon. A. A. gun. model 18. 36. 37. and 41 

Heavy A. A. guns 

Heavy A. A. guns from 7.5-cm. upwards (total) 


1044 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

101 

100 

100 5 

101 

166 

4on 

100 

150 

118 

300 

4M) 

ino 

210 

204 

235 

461 

100 

100 

186 

ae • 

705 

ICO 

07 

223 

;. . 

388 



100 

203 


602 



100 

180 

, 

2. M0 


100 

300 

8 ’ 

1.401 


100 

248 

l 

700 



100 

53V 

240 





567 

100 

111 

140 

231 

520 

100 

150 

135 

278 

651 

inn 

IX 

300 

346 

640 

100 

84 

80 

256 

Z 003 

ino 

300 

386 

1,207 

407 

100 

HO 

110 

134 

44 



100 

138 

86 

37 

ino ! 

61 



36 

18V 

ion 

244 

33 

122 

525 

ion 

166 

255 

391 

620 , 

ICO 

176 

260 

M0 

740 

100 j 

120 

21H 

480 


If guns built into tanks had been included in the above, the gun production 
should have been: 


1944 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


938 

100 

136 

240 

600 


ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLES 

In order to compare our production of A. F. V.'s with that of the enemy it is 
necessary to include the armoured troop-carrying vehicles which, in armament, 
armour, and cross-country mobility, can be regarded as equal to the light tanks 
of the Americans still being built today, since they are now all provided with a 
7.5-cm. gun. 

In detail, the following production was attained: 


Number of vehicles 


Light armoured fighting vehicles: 

1-ton troop-carrying vehicles 

3-ton troop-carrying vehicles 

Armoured reconnaissance vehicles 

Pt Kpfw. I and II 

Pt Kpfw. 38 (t) 

Light armoured fighting vehicles (total) 

Medium armoured fighting vehicles: 

* Pi Kpfw. in 

Pi Kpfw. IV 

Assault gun III/IV and Pi Jager 38 

Self-propelled equipments 

Medium armoured fighting vehicles (total) 


1044 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1013 

126 



1(1) 

216 

Z 741 

ino 

272 

342 

1.221 

240 

100 

236 

35* 

376 

78 

100 

2. 5*9 

3.400 

856 

45 

100 

2M 

71 

32 

1.250 

100 

285 

455 

097 


100 

206 

as 

38 

1.202 

100 

171 

344 

1,097 

5.014 

100 

299 

450 . 

1.804 

100 



1UU 1 

213 

890 

100 

212* 

411 , 

691 
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Number of vehicles 

1044 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

Extra heavy armoured fighting vehicles: 

••Panther” [ 

226 

162 

210 

1.260 

* 



100 

100 

100 

920 

•< Torrd Panthar" 

j&mu i limner .......... ....... ; 

"Tiger I” .. 




"Tiger IP* 

"Jagd Tiger" 

Extra heavy armoured fighting vehicles. . 




Armoured fighting vehicles (grand total) 

100 

mm 

431 


A better idea of the increase in armoured fighting vehicle production in the 
last few years is obtained if the weights are compared with one another; the 
weight being the criterion of fighting strength. 


Weights 

1044 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

" ' ‘ vmoured fighting vehicles: 

• *n troop-carrying vehicles 

126 


91 

100 

216 

:«-• n troon-carrylng vehicles 

Z 241 

ioo 


342 

1.221 

v noured reconnaissance vehicles 

522 

100 

253 

308 

486 

» Kpfw I and II 1 

78 

100 

2.503 

3.406 

858 

. Kpfw 38 (t) 1 

it armoured fighting vehicles (total),. , 

45 

1, 110 

100 

100 

254 

277 

71 

370 

32 

810 

i armoured fighting vehicles: 
1 .• <pfw III 


100 

206 

285 

30 

• :Cpfw IV.. . 


100 

171 

344 

I.0H8 

• - uK guns IIMV 

iger 3H 

100 

200 

450 

1,803 

oni-propelled equipments. 

174 



100 

303 

M ihHiith urmniinul A^hfin? vphlrW ftAtih 

004 

} 2* 
l • HA 

ioo 

212 

364 

610 

100 

Extra heavy armoured fighting vehicles: 

"Pam her” | 

"Jagd Panther". 

"Tlcer 1" 




"Tiger II" 

> I.31U 



100 

820 

"Jagd Tiger" 

2.550 






Extra heavy armoured flehtlng \ chicles (total) ! 

Armoured fighting vehicles (grand total) 

5. 466 
1.730 , 

100 

225 

100 
375 , 

2,638 

000 



AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Aircraft production had to cope with particularly difficult conditions in 1944; 
in the first place it was subjected to concentrated air raids and in the second 
place had to carry out the adaptation to new types already prepared and planned 
by the Director-General of Equipment (Generalluftzcngmeistcr). 

At the end of 1944 the serial output of the new types is in general assured. 

In considering numbers produced the fact must of course be considered that 
heavy and very heavy aircraft could in the main be eliminated from production 
and a greater number of light aircraft be produced. 



1044 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1943 


Per Ctrl 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Fighters 

1 . 128 

too 

167 

252 

514 

Night flehters 

871 



100 

247 

• ■ m •• - • • • • • • • ..... ... ................ ... • 

Fighter bombers 

767 

inn 

107 

169 

435 

Horn hers 

87 

ion 

113 

140 

160 

Reconnaissance aircraft 

155 

100 

108 

90 

104 

Oli-ratlonal aircraft (total) 

426 

inn ' 

118 

160 

273 

Training aircraft 1 

105 

100 

66 

70 

138 

Military aircraft (total) (without gliders) 

370 

100 

108 

143 

246 


MUNITIONS 

Munitions production is extremely sensitive to all fluctuations in deliveries as 
there is only a short production period. 

Despite this, it was again possible to attain considerable achievements in 1944, 
which were very difficult to carry out as a result of the decreasing steel production. 
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1044 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

Ammunition for infantry weapons: 






Rifle and revolver ammunition, machine carbine 






ammunition 

182 


45 

45 

108 

Rifle grenades 

387 



100 

273 

Mines 

3.400 

100 


510 

1.438 

Hand grenades 

244 



01 

300 

“Faustpaironen" projectiles. 

i il 




100 

"Panzerschreck" projectiles 

1, 100 


ajjjijjn 


100 

Mortar bombs *. 

Infantry ammunition (total) (without rifle and 

480 

100 

s m 

S3 

210 

revolver ammunition) 

580 

100 

67 


403 

Ammunition for light A. A. and aircraft armament 






2-cra. A. A. German 

220 

100 

78 


170 

3.7-cm A. A. German 

488 

100 

174 


187 

Ammunition for machine gun M. G. 131 

700 

100 


318 

Ammunition for machine gun M. G. 151 . 

450 


100 

431 

404 

Ammunition for light A. A. aircraft armament 



(total).. 

340 


100 


254 

Artillery ammunition from 7.frctn. upwards: 


7.5-cm. antitank gun 

225 



100 

246 

7.5-cm. tank gun 

Light infantry howitzer 

550 

342 

100 

100 

50 

31 

104 

132 

435 

301 

8.8<m. antitank gun 

114 



100 

8.8-om A. A. gun 

10 iVrin ciin howitfiT 

440 

34H 


38fl 

32 

417 

100 

402 

260 

a w • w w •••» a# ii • »v t* i w «v i •••••••«••-•••• • *•••••••••• 

Long-barrelled 10<m. gun 

220 


24 

02 

137 

10.5-cm. A. A. gun 

300 


121 

168 

220 

12.8-cm. A. A. gun. 

• 9.000 


200 

500 

6. 100 

Medium Infantry howitzer 

Medium field howitzers, including 12.2 and 15.2 

4*0 


00 

130 

450 

cm. (r) 

280 


00 

170 

200 

17-cm. long-barn lied gun 

1. 080 
IAS 
1.400 


100 

08 

301 

340 

86 

780 

060 

21 -cm. howitzer 

Nebelwcrfer 

Total of projectiles above 7.5 cm 

■j 

160 

810 

344 

400 

100 

210 

Of which for— 

Antitank and tank 

1. Ilf. 


SO 

302 

455 

1.036 

455 

A. A 

500 


420 

Field artillery . 

330 

100 

40 

160 

276 

Nebelwcrfer 

101 

100 

no 

180 

180 

v vs I “ vr i\ ■•••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••*••• 


According to calculations in tons agreed with the “Quartermaster General” 

i. i ... it s .* \ • _ t ii : j.i:.. _ # . il 1.2 # 


(General quart iermeister) the following deliveries of a 
were made: 

1944 

1940 

1941 

II kinds of ammunition 

Percent 

390 

100 

65 

1942 

150 

1943 

290 


A picture is thus provided of the performance of the German armament indus- 
try in 1944 which clearly shows to all concerned in the work the achievements 
reached in this held in spite of all the difficulties. They would certainly have 
been better if the basic and subcontracting industries had not been continually 
attacked from the air and if transport had been easier. 

While basic production sank in the fourth quarter of 1944, it was possible, 
by means of drastically restrictive measures in all other economic spheres, to 
avoid a corresponding decrease in armament production. 

A comparison between the monthly average of 1944 and that of the fourth 
quarter provides the following: 

Increase in 
pr rtent age 
at against 


I9U 

Carbines (K 98, K 41, K 43) -3 

Automatic infantry weapons (machine guns and machine pistols) + 60 

Mortars +42 

Light A. A. and weapons mounted on aircraft +20 

Guns from 7.5 cm. upwards +22 

Of which — 

Antitank +9 

A . A — +4 

10.5-cm. gun-howitzers +16 

Medium field howitzers + 16 

Tanks +8 
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InCTCOM hi 
jxrcenta ft 
asaaahm 


Of which — 

Light tanks __ —14 

Medium tanks +33 

Extra heavy tanks — 7 

Fighters +36 

Night fighters +7 

Fighter bombers —19 

a *e rational aircraft (total) +11 

ilitary aircraft (total) +9 


This summary shows that some inroads were made in the production of basic 
materials. These did not, however, reduce the high output of the weapons and 
equipment required by the troops. 
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MONDAY, JULY 2, 1046 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington , I). C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to adjournment on 
June 29, 1945, in room 357, Senate Office Building, Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, Utah, presiding. 

Present: Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah. 

Also present: Dr. Herbert Schunmel, chief investigator. 

Senator Thomas. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Schmidt, for the record, will you state what you want to have 
appear about yourself, please? 

TESTIMONY OF ORVIS A. SCHMIDT, DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN 
• FUNDS CONTROL, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Schmidt. Surely. My name is Orvis A. Schmidt, Director of 
Foreign Funds Control, in the Treasury Department. I have recently 
been serving as a technical assistant to the United States Group C. C. 
ill the European theater. 

Senator Thomas. What is the United States Group C. C.? 

Mr. Schmidt. United States Group Control Council. 

That is part of the planning staff in the American zone. It is a 
branch that does the planning and helps execute the policy in the 
American zone of Germany. 

Senator Thomas. And the funds you mentioned? 

Mr. Schmidt. I am Director of Foreign Funds Control, which is the 
branch of the Treasury which has exercised controls over the frozen 
assets within thi6 country, and has been responsible for this country’s 
financial controls since 1940. 

Senator Thomas. That is, this country’s financial controls of foreign 
money? 

Mr. Schmidt. Of foreign money, and of all international financial 
transactions. 

Senator Thomas. Will your control extend to German finances as 
we capture them? 

Mr. Schmidt. Our control here extends to all frozen assets in this 
country, including the German. The control of German assets 
within Germany w'ill be exercised by the American Military Govern- 
ment, with which I am serving as a technical assistant. 
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Senator Thomas. Are those assets both public and prixate? 

Mr. Schmidt. That is correct. 

Senator Thomas. For instance, are the great gold hoards which our 
Army has picked up handed over to the fund control organization? 

Mr. Schmidt. No. Foreign Funds Control has jurisdiction over 
the assets of blocked countries which are held in the L'nited States. 
The gold and other assets found in Germany are handed over for 
custody to the Finance Division of the United States Group C. C., 
where they are presently held. 

Senator Thomas. Do you have the same function that the Alien 
Property Custodian had jn the last war? 

Mr. Schmidt. No, Senator; our functions have been a little broader. 
The division between the Alien Property Custodian’s property re- 
sponsibilities and the responsibilities of the Treasury Department has 
been spelled out by Executive Order 9193 as amended. The Alien 
Property Custodian has responsibility for certain categories of enemy 
assets. The Treasury Depart men. t has responsibility for the assets 
of the other blockeil countries and for all international financial 
transactions. 

The division of responsibility has recently been somewhat changed. 
The responsibility to vest all German and Japanese assets in the 
United States has been delegated to the Alien Property Custodian. 

The Foreign Funds Control was established in 1940 by Executive 
Order 8389, when the Germans went into Denmark and Norway. At 
that time, all the assets in this country held by Norwegians and Danes 
were frozen. Subsequently, as the Germans extended their aggression 
to other countries, it became necessary to extend our freezing opera- 
tions until finally controls were established with respect to the funds 
and all international transactions with respect to most of the world, 
with the exception of the British Empire and Latin America. 

We have thus been waging an aggressive and protective financial 
warfare to prevent the Germans from using our financial facilities 
against us, and also assisting our own armed forces in the financial 
front. 

The Treasury has been administering the United States wartime 
program of financial controls under the Trading \\ it h the Enemy Act 
through Foreign Funds Control. In its administration of Foreign 
Funds Control, the Treasury has acquired considerable insight into 
German methods of financial penetration directed toward the estab- 
lishment of an economic base for world domination. This activity 
began well in advance of the military aggression which Germany 
unleashed against the world in 1939. In fact, it can be said that the 
German penetration into the industry and finance of foreign countries 
was employed, within a few years after the last war, as a forward 
echelon of the Wehrmacht. 

I. GERMAN PENETRATION IN UNITED STATES AFTER WORLD WAR l 

There is no need for me here to repeat the well-known techniques 
used by the Germans to penetrate the industrial life of this country. 
You are familiar w ith the story of General Aniline & Film, the first 
German firm investigated by the Treasury Department, which got 
under way in this country as early as 1925. You may have read the 
recent press story of the VYestermann Book Shop, which, as early as 
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1926, was acquired by the then chairman of the Krupp works, Alfred 
Hugenberg 

Senator Thomas (interposing). Didn’t the German interference 
with our shipping come earlier than that? 

Mr. Schmidt. I believe they were working on all fronts, Senator, 
but we have highlighted here the things which we regard as the most 
telling points in their financial warfare program. 

The book shop, for example, was acquired by the chairman of the 
Krupp \\ orks, Alfred Hugenberg, to serve as an outlet in this country 
for German propaganda and as a vehicle for the transmission of vital 
military information to Germany. 

Senator Thomas. Tell us more about the book store. Where 
was it? 

Mr. Schmidt. This was a book store used in New York as a front 
for the Nazi propaganda machine. 

Senator Thomas. What is its name? 

Mr. Schmidt. The Westermann Book Shop. I believe that story 
has been made public, and I cite it merely in passing. 

Senator Thomas. Is it part of our hearings? 

Mr. Schmidt. I am not sure. 

Senator Thomas. Is it still running? 

Mr. Schmidt. No; it was closed by the Treasury Department in 
the early days of the war, immediately after our entry into the war. 

Senator Thomas. Did they publish? 

Mr. Schmidt. I don’t recall, but primarily it was a book store 
which served as a cover for German sabotage. 

Senator Thomas. Had it been a book store before? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes; it was a very old book store which was acquired 
in 1926 by a leading German industrialist to be used as part of Ger- 
many’s international propaganda organization. 

Senator Thomas. W hen was the book store established? Was it of 
long standing? 

Mr. Schmidt. It was established in 1848. 

Senator Thomas. Then it was in existence during the First World 
War. 

Mr. SchmidT. Yes; but it was not then under German control. It 
was taken over as a front for propaganda in 1926. 

Senator Thomas. My point there is, if you date German activities 
from 1926 you have a lot of history to go back over, haven't you? 

Mr. Schmidt. That is correct, Senator. They began as soon as 
they were able to organize after the First World War. We will 
present other examples of the manner in which they operated during 
the two decades. 

Dr. Schimmel. Mr. Chairman, may I say that Mr. Crowley gave 
us a very detailed statement of German activity going back to 1918. 
The Treasury Department is supplying some highlights. 

Mr. Schmidt. I have some up-to-date information that I brought 
with me direct from Germany, Air. Chairman. However, I thought 
this background would give a better understanding of the things 
which we are now uncovering in our investigations within Germany 
itself. 

Senator Thomas. Go ahead, Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. Schmidt. You are fully aware of the extensive infiltration of 
German agents during the late twenties and thirties into such firms 
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as General Aniline & Film, Rohm & Haas. Schoring, American Bosch, 
and so forth, to revive and strengthen the German interest in the 
apparent American business firms. Exhibit 1 sets forth a typical 
case of German infiltration into American business in the form of 
the full report of the Treasury investigation of General Aniline <fc 
Film Corp. 

I would like to give this to the committee for its confidential use 
for the time being, pending our ability to release it for publication 
after clearance with other agencies who are handling and winding up 
the particular case. 

Senator Thomas. If it is something that is still confidential, you 
had better keep it and let representatives of the committee read it 
down at the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Schmidt. All right, we will be glad to do that. 

The extent of known German investments in the United States 
has, I believe, been fully reported by the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian. There is every indication, however, that we do not as 

{ r et have the complete story. To illustrate: Swiss banking facility's 
lave expanded considerably since the last war. Whereas in 1914 
there were 295 Swiss banks with deposit* of about 7,000,000,000 
Swiss francs, in 1942 there were .*172 banks with deposits of over 
10,000,000,000 Swiss francs. 

Senator Thomas. Were those banks in Switzerland? 

Mr. Schmidt. In Switzerland. 

In addition, these banks hold billions of dollars of investments 
outside of Switzerland for accounts of their unnamed clients, of 
which about $500,000,000 to $ 000 , 000,000 is held in the United States 
alone. The attraction of Swiss banking facilities for non-Swiss sub- 
jects is considerably enhanced by the Swiss secrecy law which makes 
it a crime for a banking institution to reveal to anyone, even to the 
Swiss Government itself, any financial and commercial information 
of a confidential character. 

In fact, Foreign Funds Control investigation of the agencies of 
Swiss banks in the United States, made early in 1942, disclosed that 
the concealment of ownership through the use of so-called omnibus 
accounts by using numbers and initials to indicate different undis- 
closed owners was part of a pattern, consistent with Swiss practice, 
to avoid being required to reveal to a foreign government the owner- 
ship of assets within the jurisdiction of that government. Some 
extracts from the evidence uncovered by this investigation arc in- 
corporated as exhibit No. 2. 

These are extracts taken in the course of our investigation. 

(Exhibit No. 2 appears on p. 659.) 

Mr. Schmidt. Thus there has been an open invitation to the 
Germans to utilize Swiss facilities to conceal their assets throughout 
the world. That invitation is still open. Even at this late date, the 
Swiss Government is loath to take the necessary stops to force banks 
and other cloaking institutions to disclose the owners of assets held 
in or through Switzerland. This means that German assets held in 
or through Switzerland will not be identified. Thus, the true picture 
of German financial and industrial penetration throughout the world 
will be kept a secret. By the same token, Swiss banks will continue 
to profit by protecting, through their secrecy laws, Germany's war 
potential — the hidden assets of its financiers and industrialists. 
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Your committee 1ms already heard testimony and reported on the 
intricate arrangements between Germans and United Stales funis 
which had the disastrous effect of throttling United States production 
of strategic materials. I refer, for example, to the arrangements 
between Aluminum Corp. and I. G. Farben which restricted produc- 
tion of magnesium in this country; the 1937 agreement between 
Siemens & llalske and the Beryllium Corp. of America, which re- 
stricted the production of beryllium in the United States; the 1930 
agreements between American Bosch and Robert Bosch, whereby our 
production of Diesel engines suffered to such an extent that we could 
not meet the 1942 German submarine menace; the 1929 tetracene 
agreement between Remington Arms and I. G. Farben, whereby we 
wore prevented from supplying Great Britain, in 1941, with this 
important chemical compound used in priming machine guns, rifle 
and pistol armaments. In connection with interrelations between 
German and American industries we have prepared, in exhibit 3, a 
statement of the extent of the investments by American firms in 
various types of German industries and of the types of American 
concerns w hich are known to have had substantial interests in German 
industry. 

(Exhibit No. 3 appears on p. GOO.) 

Mr. Schmidt. This exhibit also sets forth the types of industries in 
the United States in which German interests are known to have been 
present. 


II. GERMAN PENETRATION IN EUROPE AFTER WORLD WAR I 

We know now that immediately after World War I an important 
segment of Germany’s physical war-plant facilities and technicians 
were moved to other countries to provide a nucleus for a new German 
effort at world conquest. We know now that, to avoid the provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty, the German Zeiss optical firm onrnnized a 
subsidiary in Holland and continued the manufacture of military 
optical instruments; that branches of. krupp were established in 
Holland and Sweden; that the Hornier Airplane Co. commenced 
operations in Switzerland, while Junkers and Hcinkel built planes 
in Sweden; that the Rohrbach plant commenced activities in Den- 
mark; and that the Dutch concern, Siderus Smit, was organized in 
Holland to manufacture cannons, machine guns, tanks, und so forth; 
that it was managed by former krupp officials ami operated with 
capital contributed by the armament stocks transferred by krupp 
to this company to avoid the effect of the Versailles Treaty. 

The undercover expansion of German industry throughout Europe 
was an integral part of similar activity within Germany under the 
very nose of the Inter-Allied Control Commission. For example, the 
Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie (RVDI) was organized in 1919 
as the central organization of German industry which very quickly 
embarked upon a policy of long-term planning, both within and with- 
out Germany, skillfully integrated to Germany’s future military needs. 
Through this organization, secret subsidies were paid by the German 
Government to various firms for research and experimentation 
adaptable to military uses. 

The RVDI had a secret department which collaborated closely with 
the Ministry of Defense in planning the manufacture and perfection 
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of firmaments of the types forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles, in- 
cluding such items as heavy guns, tanks, and airplanes. According 
to the then Nazi-controlled Pariser Zcitung, it was disclosed not so 
long ago that the beginnings of the construction of the famed Tiger 
tank dated back to about 1927. 

That this was all part of the German underground military move- 
ment immediately after World War I was ‘corroborated in a recent 
speech by Karl Waninger, director of Rheinmetall-Borsig, one of the 
great metallurgical and armament combines. He outlined, step by 
step, the manner by which his organization secretly retained a tech- 
nical staff and developed construction models, under the eyes of t he 
Allied Control Commission, which made possible the earlier resump- 
tion of artillery manufacture after World War 1. 

Senator Thomas. May I stop you there a minute, Mr. Schmidt? 
In your investigations, did you find and have you got in the records 
of the Treasury Department, evidence of German influence during 
reparations proceedings and tin- Dawes plan, the Young plan? 

Mr. Schmidt. We have evidence to the effect that all the while the 
Germans were alleging their inability to pay — and it is a point I was 
coming to — they did have substantial assets cloaked abroad; while 
saying they had no funds and getting us to put up the money, they 
were hiding their own. 

Senator Tiiomab. That part is pretty well known and was known 
even then, but I ain wondering if in the negotiations themselves you 
have run into anything which would help us understand the position 
which men like Mr. Dawes and Mr. Young found themselves in, 
because there probably will be some negotiations in the future, will 
there not? 

Mr. Schmidt. There will, and I will say we will be delighted to 
check on that and sec if there is anything further we could supply 
other than what I will have -to say today. 

As soon as the last World War was over, German military and 
industrial leaders sent huge sums of money abroad not only to avoid 
Allied controls, but to finance these postwar activities. In fact, 
Swiss newspapers reported in 1919 that Germany had cached 35,- 
000,000,000 marks in Switzerland. Fortune, in 1933, stated that 
80 percent of all Liechtenstein corporations were organized as cloaks 
for German funds. We know that Panamanian and Luxemburg com- 
panies served the same purpose. 

The magnitude of German economic penetration in the neutrals is 
indicated by a preliminary study which reveals that German industry 
still owns or controls approximately 750 subsidiaries and affiliates in 
the four European neutrals. Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
and in Turkey and Argentina. 

These are listed in exhibit 4. 

(Exhibit No. 4 appears on p. 6G2.) 

Mr. Schmidt. This is in addition to vast amounts of securities, 
bank deposits, patent rights and other forms of assets which the 
Germans are known to be holding in these countries. 

German penet ration into the Dutch banking system was fairly 
extensive. We have prepared, in connection with our Foreign Funds 
Control program for Dutch assets in this country, a study of some 
of the Dutch banks which appear to be sponsored and/or controlled 
by German interests. It is submitted here as exhibit 5. 
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(Exhibit No. 5 appears on p. 687.) 

Mr. Schmidt. I have added as exhibit 6 some of the more notorious 
examples of German penetration into the banking and industrial 
system of other European countries occupied bv the Germans, and, 
as exhibit 7, preliminary reports of three German banks which, 
among other things, illustrate how such financial institutions were 
vehicles for the industrial and financial penetration of the European 
economy. 

(Exhibit No. 6 appears on p. 734, and exhibit No. 7 appears on 
p. 738.) 

III. GERMANY HAD HIDDEN RESOURCES TO FINANCE A NEW WAR 

Mr. Schmidt. There is already evidence not only from the pub- 
lished speeches of Germans and records of meetings, but from the 
extent of their infiltration into the foreign countries even, before 
VE-day, that the Germans intend to preserve this vast economic 
structure and to follow the same pattern after this war. 

The danger does not lie so much in the fact that the German 
industrial giants have honeycombed the neutrals, Turkey and Argen- 
tina, with branches and affiliates which know' how to subvert their 
commercial interests to the espionage and sabotage demands of their 

f ovemment. It is significant, but not all-important, that I. G. 
'arben has 8 subsidiaries in Argentina, 3 in Portugal, 4 in Sweden, 6 
in Switzerland, and 14 in Spain. 

1 might say those w'erc ones we knew' about even before w r c began 
to investigate in Germany. And AEG has six subsidiaries in Argen- 
tina, one in Portugal, two in Spain, and three in Sweden; and Siemen- 
schuckertwerke has seven subsidiaries in Argentina, two each in 
Portugal and Sweden, four in Spain, and five in Switzerland, and 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke has seven subsidiaries in Argentina, three 
affiliates in Spain, and four in Sweden; and so on almost ad infinitum. 

It is important and dangerous, however, that many of these 
branches, subsidiaries, and affiliates in the neutrals and much of the 
cash, securities, patents, contracts, and so forth, are ostensibly owned 
through the medium of secret numbered or rubric accounts, trusts, 
loans, holding companies, bearer shares, and the like hv dummy 
persons and companies claiming neutral nationality and all of the 
alleged protection and privileges arising from such indentity. The 
real problem is to break the veil of secrecy and reach and eliminate 
the German ability to finance another world war. We must render 
useless the devices and cloaks which have been employed to hide 
German assets. Illustrative of some of these neutral cloaks arc the 
following: 

I. G. Farbenindustric A. G., the world’s largest manufacturer of 
chemicals, anilines, and dyes, has set up an elaborate system of 
cloaks in the hope of establishing neutral identity for its numerous 
foreign subsidiaries and affiliates. Tw'o of its more important cloaks 
are 1. G. Chemie and H. Sturzenegger & Cie., both of Basle, Sw itzer- 
land. The former was established by I. G. Farben in 1928 to hold 
foreign assets. I. G. Chemie’s first president, Hermann Schmitz, 
was chairman of the board of directors of I. G. Farbenindustric and 
a director of the German steel combine, Vereinigte Stahlwerke. He 
was an early supporter of Hitler. Other members of the original 
I. G. Chemie board of directors were also closely affiliated with I. G. 
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Farben interests. It was through I. O. Chemie that I. G. Farben 
attempted to cloak its ownership of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
as our investigation reported in exhibit 1 disclosed. I. G. Chemie 
still claims to he a Swiss company. Sturzenegger A: Cic. is a private 
hank reportedly owned hv a Swiss national, llans Sturzenegger. and 
the Industrie Hank A. G. f of Zurich. Sturzenegger A: Cie. acts as 
general trustee and banker for I. G. Farben ’s foreign interest, con- 
centrated mainly in I. G. Chemie, and has been used to organize 
other 1. G. holding companies and to act as intermediary for fictitious 
transfers of stock between various I. G. Farben subsidiaries. 

Sehering A. G., Herlin, one of the principal German pharmaceutical 
firms, has also established a network of cloaks, two of which are 
Chcpha, a holding company for Sehering subsidiaries in the I'nited 
Kingdom and I’nited States, and Forinvent which, in 1939, took over 
the nominal ownership of Sobering subsidiaries in Latin America and 
in other parts of the world in an effort to “neutralize” the entire 
Sehering organization. 

Sofindus is one of the largest German companies in Spain. It is 
owned by two Berlin firms and acts as the official German purchasing 
agency. Although capitalized at only $ million pesetas, it is esti- 
mated to control over 500 million pesetas in Spain through more 
than 25 subsidiaries and affiliate's, all of which are separately incor- 
porated under Spanish law which requires that 75 percent or more of 
the stock ownership he held (at least nominally) by Spanish citizens. 

The German industrialists and financiers have made no great 
secret of their plans to capitalize on their hidden reserves outside of 
Germany. Your committee has already referred to the meetings 
held at Strasbourg in August 1944, w hich were attended by represent- 
atives of the Nazi Party and lending industrial concerns such as 
Krupp, Messerschmitt, Kochling, Kheinmetall, and so forth. 

Another report states that in orders, dated January 22, 1945, Himm- 
ler informed nil gaulcitors that certain parly men in whom Hitler 
had confidence would ho sent abroad for special missions; in February 
1945, 345 party members received orders to prepare to leave Germany. 
Again, Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, head of the Nazi Ausland organization, 
was reportedly engaged in setting up an extensive number of foreign 
bureaus, particularly in the neutrals, to assist Hitlerite ringleaders in 
fleeing from Germany. Gen. Otto Stupenagel, sometime prior to 
VE-day, admitted that Germany was turning her booty into de- 
posits in neutral countries and that she would plead poverty until 
the time comes for her to try again. 

Senator Thomas. How- many of these men got out? 

Mr. Schmidt. Not many of them. Some of them we have in 
custody now and we are in position w here we can begin to question 
them and examine their personal files and records. 

Marshal Von Mannstein directed, in a confidential circular to brigade 
commanders in September 1943 that they should procure commodities 
of little weight hut representing great value, such as jewelry, precious 
stones, and so forth, so that they ran be sold easily ami transformed 
into monetary deposits t-o he held in “inviolable” places. 

On that point 1 would like to give you exhiht 8, which documents 
some of them. 

(Exhibit No. 8 appears on p. 836.) 

Senator Thomas. That goes back to ’43, you say? 
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Mr. Schmidt. Their recent plans go back to the time they were 
sure they were going to lose this war, which I think is generally the 
time the United States got in. From that, there is ample evidence, 
that in many respects tin ir foreign exchange control worked back- 
ward in reverse, to assist in hiding funds and getting them out of 
Germany to prepare for the day when we would be coming in to 
establish controls and attempt to prevent their again being able to 
carry on war. 

Senator Thomas. How long has the Treasury known about some 
of these things? 

Mr. Schmidt. The Treasury, tlirough Foreign Funds Control, has 
been watching as closely as we can for the last 4 years, even before 
we got into the war. Much of our information goes back to a very 
early date. Of course, whenever we were in a position to do so, we 
took steps to block, to freeze, their assets, to interfere as much as wo 
could with their operation. 

Senator Thomas. Did the Treasury know anything about this, for 
example, when Mr. Hoover recommended a moratorium? 

Mr. Schmidt. At that point I wasn't around, Mr. Chairman. 1 
am a little better prepared to speak with r<*spect to our activities in 
the last 5 years. 

Senator Thomas. Does it look as if wo were completely innocent 
of all of these things when the Dawes plan and the Young plan and 
tin'll the moratorium and all those things were indulged in? Is there 
no one down there that seems to be a little bit suspicious? 

Mr. Schmidt. I am not fully familiar with the attitude and knowl- 
edge of the various people within tin- Government at that time. 

However, it is my personal opinion that there was little conscious- 
ness in the Government at that time of the extent and significance of 
German economic penetration throughout the world. I believe the 
same is true of their external financial operations. It was not until 
the establishment of Foreign Funds Control, in H»40, by the Treasury 
that this Government actively began to focus on the extent and im- 
plications of German economic aggression throughout the world. 

Dr. Schimmkl. Would you have access to old Treasury records 
which you could study to answer the chairman’s question? 

Mr. Schmidt. Surely. We would be glad to look into that. 

We have done some of that in connection with our investigations 
of companies here, and we have found, Mr. Chairman, one of the things 
that has disturbed us is that the companies which our Alien Property 
Custodian in the last war took over and which were ostensibly Amer- 
icanized were all back in German hands about 10 years after the 
war was over. We have found one of the best leads to Germa?i in- 
terests in the United States in this war has been to check bark and 
see what was German in the last war. Part of our operation has been 
to see that the German interests are really uncovered this time, and 
that appropriate measures are taken to see that that does not happen 
again. 

IV. GERMAN FINANCIERS AND INDUSTRIALISTS WILL AGAIN LEAD 

GERMAN UNDERGROUND 

The extensive plans for an underground movement can only be 
successful if the Germans can utilize the reserves already accumulated 
abroad and presently being added to by various devices. 
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If these resources are left uncontrolled, we can expect the reemer- 
gence of a powerful Germany again seeking world domination. The 

E ersonncl of this new underground movement will not, in all proba- 
ility, be the marked officials and members of the Nazi Party. The 
greatest danger will come from those who ure not so easily identifiable 
as Nazis. It will come from the group of people ubout whom the 
Nazis have east a smoke screen to disguise their true character. It 
will come from those representatives of industry' and finance who may 
not have been enrolled members of the Nazi Party but who par- 
ticipated and aided in the rise of Hitler following World War 1. 

I have already indicated how, by well laid schemes, the close of 
World War I left German heavy industry with strength unimpaired 
and the ranks of German industrial organization unbroken. The 
great industrial leaders, still determined in spite of military defeat to 
attain world supremacy, east about for a political figurehead which 
would enable them to achieve their objectives. There is evidence 
that even in the early days of the Republic they were seeking a govern- 
ment which could free the country from reparation demands, and 
ernhurk upon a second attempt at world conquest. 

By H>19 Krupp was already giving financial aid to one of the re ac- 
tionary political groups which sowed the seed of the present Nazi 
ideology. Hugo Stinncs was an early contributor to the Nazi Party 
(National Soeialistische Deutsche Arheiter Partci). By 192*1 other 
prominent industrialists and financiers, among them Fritz Thysscn, • 
Albert Vocgler, Adolph Kirdorf, ami Kurt von Sehroeder, were secret lv 
giving substantial sums to the Nazis. In 1931 members of the coal- 
owners' association which Kirdorf headed pledged themselves to pay 
50 pfennigs for each ton of coal sold, the money to go to the organiza- 
tion which Hitler was building. 

A substantial part of the money contributed by the German indus- 
trialists was given for the explicit purpose of financing Nazi propa- 
ganda. In 1925, Hugo Stinnes’ sons and heirs supplied the funds for 
converting the Nazi weekly paper, the Volkischcr Beobachter, into u 
daily publication. In 1926 Alfred Hugenherg, then building up a 
world-wide intelligence network, gained control through his publishing 
firm, August Scherl, of Berlin, of the B. Westermaim Book Shop of 
New York City, to which I have already referred. 

The I. G. Farbenindustrie, while financing Nazi publications, 
attempted to gain an ascendancy over the republican government. It 
followed a policy of infiltration into the Hrucning administration 
through several of its leading officials, appointed to Government 
posts. Hermann Schmitz is said to have been one of Bruening's 
principal advisers. Two Farben men, Moldcnlmuor and Warmbold, 
served, respectively, as Ministers of Economics and Finance. Other 
Farben representatives were placed in the Foreign Office and the War 
Ministry. 

In 1932 Krupp and other big industrialists supported Franz von 
Papcn for the Chancellorship and thus ousted Bruening. Only a few 
months later Yon Papcn was able to organize a campaign which 
resulted in the election of Hitler to the ( hnneellorship in January 
1933. 

After the Nazis had actually assumed power, they no longer needed 
to beg for money. At n meeting railed by the President of the 
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Reichstag, who happened to he no other than Goering, the industrial- 
ists’ financial support for the Nazi Party was ordered. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht presided, and a group of some 20 prominent industrialists 
attended. Hitler himself appeared to shake hands with each of the 
industrialists attending the meeting. Among those present were 
Krupp von Bolden, of the great armament works; George von Schnitz- 
ler, of I. G. Farben; and Albert Yoegler, of the steel combine, Yerei- 
nigte Stahlwcrke. Schacht stated that a campaign fund of Km. 
3,000.000 was required. Quotas were fixed according to the size of 
the contributing enterprises. 1. G. Farben ’s subscription was esti- 
mated at 10 percent of the total. Other firms apparently subscribed 
in proportion. Exhibit 9 is a statement made by Georg von Sehnitzler, 
member of the central committee of the I. G. Farben group of direc- 
tors, to the finance section of General Eisenhower's headquarters about 
the February 1933 meeting at which the financing of the Nazi Party by 
German industrialists was discussed. 

This was written by Mr. von Sehnitzler, who is at present in cus- 
tody in connection with our present investigation. 

f Exhibit No. 9 appears on p. 837.) 

Mr. Schmidt. Continued financial, political, and moral support by 
the big industrialists facilitated Hitler s further advance to complete 
political supremacy. There are reports of later meetings and addi- 
tional subscriptions to the Nazi war chest. As the older industrialists, 
such as Karl Duisberg, Karl Bosch, Adolf Kirdorf, and Otto Wolff, 
died, younger represents lives of the same families or industries took 
their places in supporting the Nazi movement. As military prepara- 
tions got under way, rewards for loyal adherence to the party took the 
form of profitable orders. Soon, many of the industrialists identified 
themselves completely with the Nazi drive for conquest and war and 
occupied many leading positions in the economic, political, and 
administrative hierarchy which the Nazis built up. Honors, jobs, 
and profits accumulated. Every shred of democracy was abolished. 
The industrialists had a field day. 

A description of the background of a few of these persons is set 
forth in the attached exhibit 10. .Unless we stop them, they and their 
descendants arc ready to carry on. 

1 also have attached exhibit 11, which bears on that point and 
points up the necessity of heating them on this front and preventing 
them from again waging war and building up the financial resources 
to carry it on. 

. (Exhibit No. 10 appears on p. 838, and exhibit No. 11 appears on 

p. 886.) 

Mr. Schmidt. I might say in that connection, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have here, which I can read for the record, a statement which was 
made by one of the Farben people in connection with our investiga- 
tions in Germany. This is a statement which contains information 
which he gave out in the course of questioning of him, and he was later 
willing, when it was typed, to write his name to it, and I have it here, 
written in German and in English in his own handwriting and signed 
by him, which has been typed up. 

The exact statement is as follows: 

To my knowledge, I. G. Farben, its directors and officers, fully approved the 
Nazi aggression against Poland, Czechoslovakia, and France. I. G. profited 
considerably from these conquests. I. G. Farben did not approve of the attack 
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on Russia and the Hitler declaration of war against the United States, because 
we were well aware of the American power. 

I. G. Farben, its directors and officers, are therefore responsible, and it is my 
belief that the Allied Powers must take adequate measures to so control Germany 
that these acts cannot be repeated again. 

Senator Thomas. How did you get that? 

Mr. Schmidt. As I say, this is something which the I. G. Farben 
man himself wrote out after he had been questioned by one of our 
men. 

Senator Thomas. This is dated June 12, 1945? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thomas. And where was it taken? 

Mr. Schmidt. This was given in Frankfurt, Germany. 

Senator Thomas. Frankfurt-am-Main? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes, sir. It is an example of the type of information 
that v.*c are beginning to find in the course of our investigations. I 
might say that in the course of our investigations we are also finding 
the close manner in which I. G. Farben worked hand in glove with 
the members of the German High Command in assisting them to 
carry out their espionage and subversive activities throughout the 
world. If you would like me to, I should like to read some of the 
letters which we have found in the I. G. Farben files, which show the 
manner in which representatives of I. G. Farben did the espionage 
work for the German High Command. 

For example, I have a letter here dated March 15, 1943, from 
Colonel Pickenbrock, of the General Staff, chief of counterespionage 
section I, Wehrmacht Supreme Command, to Dr. Georg von Schnitz- 
ler, which reads as follows— you may remember that von Schnitzler 
was referred to earlier in my statement: 


Dear Hkrr Dr. von Schnitzler: I would like to inform you that. I am shortly 
leaving Berlin and my present office, to take over a command at the front. I 
feel particularly urged to thank you for the valuable cooperation which you have 
extended to my office. I shall always retain plcawant memories of the personal 
and official collaboration with you. 

I should like to take this opportunity of asking you to give the same support 
to mv successor, Lieutenant Colonel Hansen. 

With many thanks and heil Hitler, I remain, 

Yours very devoted, 

PlE KEN BROCK. 

Senator Thomas. Who was ho? 

Mr. Schmidt. Ho was the chief of the counterespionage section I 
of the Wehrmacht Supreme Command, and Von Schnitzler was the 
manager of the foreign department of I. G. Farben. 

Senator Thomas. Where is this man now? 

Mr. Schmidt. Von Schnitzler is in custody in Frankfurt. 

Senator Thomas. Where is the other? 

Mr. Schmidt. I don’t know where Pickenbrock is. He was in the 
Army, and 1 assume lie is a prisoner. 

I might say that we also have the answer that Dr. Von Schnitzler 
gave to Pickenbrock. He replied: 

Dear Colonel: I thank you very much for vour kind note of March 15 and 
take the liberty of expressing my l»est wishes for your front command. 
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I and my colleagues working here at Frankfurt on foreign business have always 
considered it a duty of honor to be always at your disposal for your special tasks. 
This will, of course, be the same in the future after your successor, Lieutenant 
Colonel Hansen, has taken over. 

With cordial regards and heil Hitler, I remain, 

Yours very devoted, 

V. SCHNITZLER. 


Wc have additional examples as evidence on the point. 

I have a letter here dated March 30, 1940, from Von der Hey do to 
Von Sehnitzler. These are two I. G. Fnrbcn people writing to each 
other, and I will read the exact translation: 

Senator Thomas. What was the date? 

Mr. Schmidt. The date of this letter is March 30, 1940. He writes: 

As you know, the OKW (which refers to the Supreme Command of the 
Wehrmacht) has re|>eatcdly expressed its request for ail possible help in placing 
its “Vertrauensleute” (which are confidential agents, or spies) abroad. The 
OKW has approached ns in regard to casos in which it was desirable to incor|K>rate 
permanently into our foreign organization a trustworthy person in regard to cases 
where temporary backing for confidential agents on individual trips abroad of 
limited duration was needed. As I explained at the last meeting of the commer- 
cial committee, not only the OKW but also the Reichssicherheitshauptamt (which 
ia the Reich security main office) has such desire and pursues its specific aims in 
accord with the OKW. 

And Von Sehnitzler on April 3, 1940, w rote to Von der Heyde: 

I recently, had occasion in Berlin to discuss with Major Block, of the OKW, 
another matter pertaining to this subject, i. e., whether and to what extent the 
OKW wants to use the services of the Gesellschaft fur verkaufsfordererung 
Association for Sales Promotion, which is under the management of Messrs. 
Kunzlcr and Von Puttkaner. 

That is, he asked whether and to what extent the OKW wants to 
use the sendees of this sales agency, which is under the management 
of Kunzlcr and Von Puttkaner. 

This company is particularly well suited for the intended camouflaging maneu- 
vers, since the failure of one of its emissaries will never lead to a catastrophe: if 
worst comes to worst, this company might have to cease operating in some 
particular country and would have to confine its activities to the other neutral 
countries. 

In other words, they are picking one which they feel they could 
easily close up in that particular country as long as it can operate 
elsewhere. 

We have another interesting one of November 9, 1943, from the 
Wirtschaftspolitische Abteilung of the German Government to Dr. 
OberhofT, of I. G. Farben, and I will quote the letter: 

Lieutenant Colonel Bocher is shortly going to Spain on orders of the ABwchr 
(which was the Wehrmacht Intelligence). However, since it is not supposed to 
be known there that he is attached to this agency, he is to be camouflaged by 
becoming oart of some firm. Since Bocher is a wool merchant by trade, it was 
first thought advisable to place him with a wool purchasing firm from Sofindus. 
For special reasons this Is not possible, and the RMW is now inquiring whether 
the I. G. would be able to find a place for Mr. Bocher. 

All the way through, our findings are that I. G. Farben, with its 
vast networks of foreign holdings, was regarded as one of the muin- 
stays of the Wchrmact in placing confidential agent spies abroad and 
in financing propaganda and other activities desired by the German 
Government. 
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We have found an I. G. Farben list of its own companies abroad 
and at home — a secret list hitherto unknown — which names over 700 
com pa nit's in which 1. G. Farben has an interest. You can under- 
stand, from the size of that list, its ability to assist the war machine 
in carrying on its foreign activities. 

I might also sav that it was a practice of I. G. Farben to have its 
own agents — I think they call them verbindungsrnanner — which are 
its own set of spies and confidential agents abroad as a regular thing. 
This was done not only to check up on how its own agencies were 
operating, but to report for 1. G. For ben's use on political, economic, 
military developments in countries all over the world. It was sort of 
a foreign service of 1. G. Farben similar to the whole network of 
foreign-service agencies maintained by many sovereign countries. So 
valuable was the assistance of 1. G. Farben that we find from our 
investigation that several different agencies of the German High 
Command fought with each other to see who would have primary 
access and first call on the resources of 1. G. Farben. 

We also have found ample evidence indicating that the agencies 
abroad were required to contribute to local Nazi and Fascist organiza- 
tions throughout the world, particularly in Latin America. We find 
correspondence from the firms abroad saying, "We ought to do it. this 
way so that our relationship with I. G. Farben won’t be exposed," 
or else arguing about which accounts the funds that are given to the 
local Nazi Party should In* credited to. 1 think as our investigations 
continue we will he able to show more and more the character of I. G. 
Farben and the manner in which it not only worked in helping t ln- 
Nazi Party come to power, hut actively assisted the High Command 
in carrying on all aspects of the war. 

1 might say also that as the German military power was able to 
overcome various European countries, I. G. Farben profited. 

We find that in every country which the Germans succeeded in 
occupying, 1. G. Farben promptly took over for itself the whole 
chemical industry of that country and absorbed it into part of its 
own domain. 

You might also be interested in knowing, Mr. Chairman, that the top 
1. G. Farben people and others, when we questioned them about these 
activities, were inclined at times to be very indignant. Their general 
attitude and expectation was that the war was over and we ought now 
to be assisting them in helping to get 1. G. Farben and German indus- 
try hack on its feet. Some of them have outwardly said that this 
questioning and investigation was, in their estimation, only a phe- 
nomenon of short duration, because as soon as things got a little 
settled they would expect their friends in the t inted States and in 
England to be coming over. Their friends, so they said, would put a 
stop to activities such as these investigations and would see that they 
got the treatment which they regarded as proper and that assistance 
would be given to them to help reestablish their industry. 

Senator Thomas. 1 have some questions here 1 would like to ask, 
Mr. Schmidt. 

Is the investment of approximately one-half billion dollars unnamed 
Swiss accounts in the United States now blocked or frozen by the 
Treasury Department ? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes, Senator. All Swiss assets in the United States, 
which total approximately one billion four hundred million, are subject 
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to our freezing control. The assets which are held in unnamed 
accounts are frozen very tightly, and practically no transactions are 
authorized unless and until the true owners of such accounts aro 
identified. 

Senator Thomas. Is not the Swiss investment a very large one, 
considering that Switzerland is a small country? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes. The Swiss assets in this country would be 
large even for a very large country. Switzerland ranks along with 
France, for example, and is among the first five of the foreign countries 
in the importance of ils financial holdings within the United States. 

Senator Thomas. You pointed out German influences in Swiss 
investments. What about the Italian influences in Swiss investments? 

Mr. Schmidt. We find that Italy also was accustomed to working 
through Switzerland and the other neutrals, but 1 doubt if it was ever 
as powerful a force. 

Senator Thomas. And the French? 

Mr. Schmidt. It is mv understanding that the French people were 
accustomed to holding their assets in Switzerland on a large scale, for 
various reasons, one of the popular ones being to avoid payment of 
taxes, as 1 understand it. 

Senator Thomas. Where are the League of Nations assets now? 

Mr. Schmidt. I don't know exactly where they are being held. I 
could check on that, though, if you would like. 

Senator Thomas. Do you plan to unblock or unfreeze Swiss assets 
in the United States held in unnamed accounts? 

Mr. Schmidt. Senator, we don’t see how we con unfreeze assets 
that are held in unnamed accounts until either they are satisfactorily 
identified or until we receive adequate assurance from the Swiss 
Government , on the basis of their investigation, that no one other than 
strictly Swiss persons has a beneficial interest in these accounts. 
We don’t feel that we can release funds which are not identified and 
take the chance that we may thus he permitting our enemies to hold 
assets in this countrv through neutial cloaks. 

Senator Thomas. The Treasury lias an actual policy on this matter, 
has it? 

Mr. Schmidt. It 1ms. 

Senator Thomas. It has been developed? 

Mr. Schmidt. It has been developed. 

Senator Thomas. And is understood by all the subordinate officers? 

Mr. Schmidt. It is indeed, and it is being very actively carried out. 

Senator Thomas. Since your studies show that Switzerland 1ms 
acted as one of the main channels for German economic penetration, 
should not the United Stales endeavor to get common action by all 
the United Nations in identifying German interests in Swiss holdings 
in their respective countries? 

Mr. Schmidt. Senator, I don't know as it is mv responsibility to 
suggest the type of action that all countries should take, but 1 think 
you have a very fine point and that it is in the interest of all of us to 
have a parallel and cooperative policy designated to uncover all 
German assets, which means to insure that hidden funds are identified 
before they are released. 

Senator Thomas. Last w eek, testimony was introduced to show 
that an agreement w as reached with the Sw iss Government for taking 
a census of German assets. I believe this testimony referred to the 
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Currie Mission, of which I understand you were a member. To what 
extent has the agreement been carried out today? I suggest you be 
very, very careful with your answer to that question, because prob- 
ably it sliould be off the record, and maybe I am out of order in 
asking it. 

Mr. Schmidt. On that point, Senator, I would like to say that, 
according to the most recent rejjorts we have received, the Swiss have 
been proceeding very reluctantly to require that the names of persons 
who are holding assets in Switzerland be submitted to the Swiss 
Government, 

They have already issued a decree of May 20, which, a* I understand 
it, does not require that the names in all cases be submitted. As a 
person who has had some familiarity with this type of operation, I 
might state that it is my opinion that a census \\ Inch does not require 
the various banks and financial institutions to submit the names of the 
persons for whom they are holding the funds cannot be entirely 
effective in unearthing and digging out the true holders of the funds. 

Senator Thomas. Have you done anv work in Switzerland yourself? 

Mr. Schmidt. I was a member of the Currie Mission, as you sug- 
gested. 

Senator Thomas. When did you start going to Switzerland? 

Mr. Schmidt. We arrived m Switzerland in very late January of 
this year, and, as has been indicated, the Swiss Government then took 
action to freeze German assets and avreed to take an effective census 
to uncover all German and foreign-hold assets; that is, assets In Id by 
countries occupied by Germany. 

Senator Thomas. Do you have any evidence that would show that 
other neutral or formerly neutral countries, including Sweden, Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, also acted as channels for German economic pene- 
tration to a sufficient extent to require joint action by the United 
Nat ions similar to that suggested for Sw iss assets? 1 may say here, 
in asking thin question, if it shouldn't he answered, please don’t 
answer it. 

Mr. Schmidt. Senator, the Geimnns used all of the neutral countries 
to cloak their interests in the Unit-d Stales, and we find as we examine 
the eases that have been vested by the Alien Property Custodian, 
that many of them were cloaked through other neutral conn tries. In 
my estinmtim. that indicates that, the same problem exists with 
respect to all of them, but in varying degrees depending on their 
financial position. 

Senator Thomas. Voii have found enough evidence of that in the 
Swiss investigation, I suppose, to make you feel sure that what you 
have said is true? 

Mr. Schmidt. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Senator Thomas. I say, you found enough evidence in Switzer- 
land — 

Mr. Schmidt (interposing). My trip to Switzerland was not an 
inves Nation, hut 1 was there as a member of the Currie Mission and 
negotiating with the Swiss Government. 

Senator Thom \s. How did you find out about this work being done 
in other neutral countries? How did you get this information? 

Mr. Sciimidt. That is what we in Foreign Funds Control have been 
doing for the last 4 years, trying our best to dig out the information 
with respect to assets hidden and cloaked by the Germans in neutral 
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countries. Many of our tactics, I might say. arc what we would 
regard as professional secrets, but we have had the assistance of all 
other Government agencies, including the Office of Censorship. It 
lias been a governmental attack on the problem of finding om what 
our enemies have been doing financially in neutral a id other foreign 
countries during the war. contrary to our war interests. 

Dr. Schimmel. In other words, by reading tic* mail you very often 
came across tips which you could then follow throi gh. 

Mr. Schmidt. Very often information coming from such sources 
provided very valuable leads. 

Senator Thomas. In your exhibit 3 you show that American firms 
had very substantial investment in German industry. Could you tell 
us to wliat extent these were war or war-convertible Industrie's which 
presumably will have* to be eliminated as part of the economic dis- 
armament of Germany? 

. Mr. Schmidt. On the question of the nature of the industries in 
which America invested in Germany, I might say that the preliminary 
information which we have prepared for the subcommittee shows that 
there is approximately $2(10,000,000 invested in German manufac- 
turing firms and $00,000,000 in the petroleum production, refining, 
and distribution industry. A substantial portion of this would appear 
to be what you might call war-eon vert ible industries; H million of it is 
in chemicals, 33 million in electrical industries, approximately 180 
million in automobiles, machinery, and other metal products industries 
and light industries. 

Senator Thomas. In your statement you referred to the approxi- 
mately 750 German subsidiaries and affiliates in European neutrals 
and in Turkey and Argentina. Could you give us further information 
as to the break-down of these German firms by countries? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes, Senator; 1 could do that. I have a summary 
here showing that the number of firms listed for each of these coun- 
tries is as follows: 

Portugal, 58; Spain, 112; Sweden, 233; Switzerland, 214; Turkey, 
35; and Argentina, 98, giving you a total of approximately 750. I 
might sav these are figures \wiich we had even before we were able to 
go into Germany and make our investigations. 1 think that not only 
the Treasury, but other agencies, such as the State Department, 
FEA, who are all working in a coordinated effort on this program, are 
discovering new German firms which would, of course, increase the 
total. 

Senator Thomas. You say that you have evidence that German 
interests have penetrated some Dutch banks. If foreign-funds con- 
trol is lifted from Dutch assets, can’t these banks act as vehicles for 
German pentration in the United States in the future? In other 
words, isn’t the United States likely to become the largest safe haven 
for German assets? 

Mr. Schmidt. We are very conscious of that danger, Senator, and 
we are working very closely with the governments of countries such 
as Holland and other of the United Nations to insure that before 
foreign funds controls are lifted, adequate steps will be taken within 
those countries to eradicotc the German interests in any of the insti- 
tutions located within those countries and that such action is taken 
before the assets are unfrozen here or before any of those institutions 
are allowed freedom to carry on financial transactions. 
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It is a point of which we have been extremely conscious A\ e have 
discussed that point with representatives of blocked countries, and we 
expect full cooperation of such countries in proprams to he carried on 
by them for investigating and unearthing of German influence in 
institutions within their territories and for making certain that no 
assets in this country are released until we are assured by the proper 
authorities that then* is no German or other enemy interest. 

Senator Thomas. Do we have to make any changes in American 
law in order to control these things? 

Mr. Schmidt. No; nothing that has not already been done, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We arc operating under legislation passed by Congress, which gives 
us full powers necessary to operate effectively, and we think we can 
handle this aspect of the problem under present legislation. 

Senator Thomas. That is wartime legislation, though, is it not? 

Mr. Schmidt. It is effective not only in time of war but also during 
any other period of national emergency declared by the President. 

Senator Thomas. Hut most of your trouble started in peacetime, 
do they not? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yea; as I believe we have brought out. they started 
in peacetime, ami I am sure that all the agencies, and Congress, will 
want to take measures to see that we do not permit active financial 
and economic warfare against us in the future under the guise of 
peacetime financial operations. 

Senator Thomas. I was very much interested in your testimony 
which showed how German industrialists not only operated through 
their association of industries in preparing for Germany's war of 
aggression but also financed the Nasi Party directly. Wnat special 
significance do you attach to the pledge made by the German Coal- 
Owners Association in 1931 to pay a royalty to t lie Nazi Party for 
each ton of coal sold? 

Mr. Schmidt. In my estimation, Mr. Chairman, this shows that 
by 1931 one of the most powerful cartel groups in Germany was 
openly financing the Hitler party. The German coal industry is 
one of the most important basic industries in Germany. The German 
coal cartel has always been closely allied with the major heavy indus- 
try cartels, such as tin* chemical, iron and steel, and armaments 
cartel. Many leading figures, the Thyssens, the Krupps, the Ilgncrs, 
the Rochlings, the Yon Schroeders, were already at that time secretly 
contributing to the Nazi Party, and this instance shows they even 
went so far as, in effect, to levy a tax to provide funds for the Nazi 
Party. 

Senator Thomas. Did this donation go to the Nazi Party for coal 
that was exported to foreign countri<*s? 

Mr. Schmidt. I believe it was made on nil coal that was produced 
and sold. 

Senator Thomas. In other words, if France bought coal, she con- 
tributed to the development of the party that was to destroy France, 
is that it? 

Mr. Schmidt. That would be my understanding, Mr. Senator. 
The manner in which the Germans succeeded in making others con- 
tribute to the preparation of their war effort is quite fantastic. For 
example, we have found even in the case of an American-controlled 
company such as the Ford Co., a memorandum prepared by the 
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German director of Ford of Cologne in which he was presenting to 
his German superior the advantages of having Ford of Cologne con- 
tinue as an American company, and the advantages of having a 
majority interest held by Ford of Detroit. Among the advantages 
cited was the fact that they were able, that is, the German Govern- 
ment was able, to force Ford of Cologne to export parts to the United 
States in return for rubber and critical materials that were needed 
in '38 and '39, and that they would not have been able to do that if 
Ford had not been owned by the United States. 

They also pointed out that as a result of being part of an American 
company, Ford of Germany was more easily able to step in and domi- 
nate the Ford holdings throughout Europe and weld them into one 
gigantic enterprise, whereas they pointed out if it hadn't all been 
owned by one foreign or American company, it wouldn’t have been 
so easy. 

Yon might be interested in an amusing aspect. We find — I am 
not sure of the exact date, sometime in '41 or '42— the two top German 
men of Ford Co. in Cologne got into such a bitter argument about 
which one of them was to control Ford of England that one of them 
finally got up and left the room in disgust. 

Senator Thomas. Have you got that memorandum? 

Mr. Schmidt. I do not havo it with me, Mr. Senator, but it will 
be sent back. 

Senator Thomas. Will it bo available for the record? 

Mr. Schmidt. I am not in a position to place that in the record. 

Senator Thomas. If it is available, will you put that letter in tho 
record, please? 

Mr. Schmidt. I will see if it can be made available. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 

(Copy to Mr. R. II. 8chmidt, president of the hoard of Ford-Werlcc A. O.— Confidential] 

Berlin, November 26, 1941. 

Initialed: UFA (Dr. H. F. Albert) 

MEMO CONCERNING FORD-WERKE A. G., AS TO WHETHER A COMPLETE GERMAKI- 
ZATION WOULD BE NECESSARY OR ADVISABLE 

1. In the past 7 years Ford-Werke A. G. have been transformed into a German 
company, to an increasing extent. Not only are all vehicles and their parts 
produced in Germany, by German workers using German materials under Ger- 
man direction; above that an export into the European and overseas sales terri- 
tories of the United States of America and Great Britain has been made possible, 
amounting to many millions in the last year of peace. 

In connection with this all needed foreign raw materials were obtained through 
the American company (rubber, nonferrous metals) to cover the production needs 
of the German plant and above that in part for the whole industry. 

Already during the peace the American influence had been more or lessjcon- 
verted into a supporting position (Hilfsstcllung) for the German plant. At tho 
outbreak of the war Ford-Werke placed themselves immediately at the disposal 
of the armed forces for armament purposes. 

2. During the capital increase made in the beginning of 1941 the question of 
a Germnnization of the capital had been discussed with the authorities con- 
cerned (GBK, RWM: Head of Motor Vehicle Industry, Reich Ministry of 
Economics), which let to the reduction to 52 percent of the American majority, 
a majority which in agreement with the authorities remained at that percentage. 

3. Among the reasons speaking against a complete Gennanization of the 
capital the first one is the excellent sales organization which, thanks to its con- 
nection with the American company, is at the disposal of the German Ford- 
Werke. According to their productivity the German company can export to all 
countries of the world, and in this they are protected and supported in thc'matter 
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of pricing by the American company. In some countries this has led to make the 
German export of German Ford cars possible, even though the rest of the German 
industry was unable to find a solid footing. This limits, or keeps away, purely 
American competition to some extent. 

4. As long as Ford- Work e A. G. have an American majority, it will be possible 
to bring the remaining European Ford companies under German influence, namely 
that of Ford-Werkc A. G., and thus to execute the greater European policies in 
this field too. As soon' as the American majority is eliminated, each Ford com- 
pany in every country will fight for its individual existence. The just now suc- 
cessfully accomplished joining of the potentiality of the non-German, European 
companies to the potentiality of Ford-Werke A. G., and with this to the general 
war potentiality of Germany, would thus collapse more or less by itself. Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, Paris, Budapest, Bucharest, Co|>enhagen, etc., aie concerned. 

5. A majority, even if it Is onlv a small one, of the Americans is essential for 
the — actually free — transmittal of the newest American models as well as for the 
insight into American production and Rales methods. Since Americans are 
without a doubt particularly progressive in this field, the maintenance of this 
connection is in the German interest. Through license fees or contractual 
stipulations this cannot be accomplished. With the abolition of the American 
majority this advantage, as well as the importance of the company for the 
obtaining of raw materials and exports would be lost. The plant would practi- 
callv only be worth its own machine capacity. 

(Translated by Pfc. George JiObbcnberg.) 

Mr. Schmidt. I might say, Mr. Senator, that the investigations wo 
are now conducting aro being conducted by the Army under the War 
Department, to which I am attached as a technical expert; that the 
Army and General Clay have afforded all facilities necessary to carry 
on these investigations, have taken steps to see that the information 
will be gotten back to the United States for use by the civilian agencies, 
and have afforded every cooperation and facility to see that the. investi- 
gations into the Germans’ holdings of foreign assets abroad will be a 
success and that they will be uncovered. 

Chairman Thomas. Thank you. This will close the hearing not 
only for today but will close the scries of hearings on this subject 
which the subcommittee has been carrying on. We stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1 1:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
call of the chairman.) 
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EXHIBITS 


(Exhibit No. 1, report on the Treasury investigation of General Aniline A Film 
Corporation, was filed with the committee.) 


Exhibit No. 2 

Some Extracts or Evidence Uncovered by Foreign Funds Control in 
Connection With New Yorx Aoencies or Swiss Banks 

Our investigation of one Swiss bank disclosed that the general manager wrote 
to its New York agency, shortly after war broke out in Europe,, that 

“If your client does not wish to have his name disclosed to anybody, you will 
refer him to our nearest European office for further information. Bv doing so 
you will avoid any possible remonstration from clients who might feel at a later 
moment that you should have given them more ample information on the working 
of the account and the legal dispositions requiring the disclosure of the name of 
the holder to the controllers.” 

In connection with another matter the New York agency wrote to the home 
office at about this time that 

“It is naturally understood that the name of (Mr. Blank) is not to be mentioned 
in any communications from your bank.” 

In fact, the New York office complained when, by inadvertence, the home office 
in Switzerland indicated the name of the owner and thus required the New York 
office to report to the United States Treasury the pertinent facts, as follows: 

“One of our branches (in Switzerland) transferred to another branch a sub- 
stantial number depot. The securities were held in New York and the branch 
in question * • • indicated in order to draw our attention to the importance 

of the client, the owner • • •. The result was that we had to report and 
freeze these assets. Had we known only the number no one would have been 
any the wiser.” 

In our investigation of another New York office of a Swiss bank, we found 
specific evidence in a form of a memorandum indicating that there was a delib- 
erate plan to conceal the true ownership of securities accounts held by it in the 
United States. This memorandum pointed out: 

“A number of the proposals (involving the protecting securities and cash of 
foreign banking clients 'from the effect of possible governmental decrees or other 
actions’) involved advice to us that the cash or securities which arc held for the 
foreign client are not owned by our client but by customers of our client. In 
some instances, open advice to this effect would not be given but sealed envelopes 
would be lodged with us in which such advices would be contained. If we are 
advised, actually, or constructively that securities in our custody are, in fact, 
owned by foreign customers of our banking client, a number of serious problems 
may, at least in certain circumstances, be raided, which present material risks, 
not only to us but to our foreign client and his customers. 

This same agency was advised by its home office in Switzerland as to the prac- 
tice to be set up for the establishment of Rubric accounts, that is, accounts in 
the name of the home office but subdivided into many small accounts designated 
by numbers or initials. The New' York office was told: 
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“I am writing you about this matter, with the agreement of General Manager 
Merian privately, so that no correspondence concerning it shall be found in the 
files of Swiss American Corporation. We have also refrained from informing the 
company officially that use was made of the arrangement as agreed upon and that 
since there is now a difference in the designation of the Rubric accounts and 
envelopes I hope that every precautionary measure has been taken to obliterate 
traces of any connection between envelopes and Rubric accounts." 

This same New York office was especially careful in replying to this advice 
to make it clear that they did not want to Ik* put on notice of any facts indicating 
who the real owners might be. In discussing the use of letters instead of numl>era 
as a mark of distinction for Rubric accounts, New York replied: 

"It would, of course, Ik? another matter if the letters represented the initials of 
the true owner. In this case we would have to request you to refrain from using 

them." 


Exhibit No. 3 

American Interests in German Industry — German Interests in 

American Enterprises 

AMERICAN INTERESTS IN GERMAN INDUSTRY 

Controlling interests in German indust rv owned by 171 United States corpo- 
rations amounted to $420, 600.000 as of May 31, 1943.' Generally, control was 
held through the ownership of 100 percent of the voting stock of the ticnnan enter- 
prises although holdings ns low as 25 |K*rcent were included under this heading. 
I’he interests also took the form of capital and earned surplus, preferred stock and 
bonds, advances, and intercompany accounts. 

Approximately $259,000,000 was invented by American corporations in 122 
manufacturing enterprises in Germany. (See table 1.) This was concentrated, 
very largely in the automotive and machinery fields. The machinery manufac- 
tured was of many types, including |>articularly agricultural, business, and social 
industrial machines. Petroleum production, refining, and distribution followed 
the manufacturing industry in size. Interests in t ratling enterprises were both 
wholesale and retail; the former were owned by American manufacturing com- 
panies. In some cases these enterprise* were established to facilitate the sale of 
gtKKis manufactured in the United States while in other cases they marketed the 
product* of a foreign manufacturing subsidiary. Typical United States retail 
establishments were included. 

American manufacturing companies held interest* in "German industry totaling 
$202, (MM), 000. (See table 2.) Slightly more than 90 |>ereent of this was in manu- 
facturing enterprises and most of the remainder in sale* subsidiaries. The Ger- 
man investment* of American |N*troleum companies were almost entirely in the 
jH'froleum business. Certain American coni|mnies which are engaged in two types 
of business, such as communications companies which also manufacture equip- 
ment, account for some of the differences Itetwecn the business engaged in ftt homo 
and abroad l»ecause the companies were clarified according to their major ac- 
tivity. 

These controlling interests in German industry were acquired at various times, 
mostly before 1931, several before 1911. Purchase** of the voting stock of exist- 
ing German companies were an important means by which control was acquired. 
In other instances new companies were established by the American corporation. 
In a few instances the German enterprises were direct branches of the American 
company, that Is, unincorporated enterprise*. 

1 Preliminary tabulation of valur* a« reported on Form TFR NO. Ownership was held on Mny 31, 1W3, 
hut the values were irenerally as of IWW or 15*40 because later data were not available on the date reports 
were prepared and DM. 
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Table 1. — Book or estimated value of American corporate investments in German 
industry and the number of enterprises controlled thereby, by type of business of 
the German enterprises, as of May 31, 191,3 

(Values in millions of dollars] 


Type of business 


Manufacturing: 

Foodstuffs. 

Chemicals 

Electrical 

Automobiles and equipment 
Machinery and equipment 

Other metal products 

Other manufactures 


Total manufacturing 

Petroleum production, refining, and distribution 

Finance 

Trade 

Miscellaneous 


Total, all types.. 


Number 

VMur of 

of ( Irrrnan 

American 

coter- 

invest- 

prte.* 

ments 

19 

12 1 

21 

7.9 

12 

32 8 

5 

62 2 

15 

H8.9 

14 

32 0 

36 

23.0 

122 

2SH.7 

27 

93.5 

25 

9.8 

64 

51.7 

60 

6.9 

278 

420.6 


Not*.— P relim Inary tabulation of values as reported on Form TFR-JOO. Ownership was held as of 
May 31. 1943, but the values were generally as of 1939 or 1940. 


Table 2. — Book or estimated value of American corporate investments in German 
industry and the number of corporations involved, by type of business of the 
American corporations, as of May 31, 191,3 


(Values in millions of dollars) 


Type of budiM -0 

Number of 
American 
corpora- 
tions 

Value of 
Invest- 
ments In 
(iennan 
Industry 

Manufacturing: * 

Foodstuff* 

J 

20.2 

Chemicals 

17 

0.4 

Electrical 

9 

18.7 

Automobile W"! i -ipment 

4 

63.4 

Machinery and equipment 

20 

*6.8 

Other metal products 

16 

36 4 

~ M*\ • •••» *••• • • •• •••••••••••••••••• »•••••••••••••• •••••••••••••••••• 

Other manufactures 

26 

33 4 

Total manufacturing 

103 

262 1 

Petroleum production, refining, and distribution 

It 

93.4 

Finance 

16 

19.0 

Trade 

12 

26.7 

Miscellaneous 

29 

19.4 

Total, all tyi>ea 

171 

420.6 





Not*.— P reliminary tabulation of values as reported on Form TFR-600. Ownership was hold as of 
May 31, 1943, but the values were generally as of 1939 or 1940. 


GERMAN INTERESTS IN AMERICAN ENTERPRISES 

German corporations and individuals controlled 170 enterprises in the United 
States involving interests amounting to S105.000.000 as of June 14, 1941. These 
interests were concentrated principally in the chemical industry and in certain 
companies organized to hold foreign assets. The latter were classified in the 
finance group with certain personal holding companies (see table 3). 

German interests in American enterprises, to the extent of about $88,000,000, 
were held for German account by corporations and individuals in other foreign 
countries, particularly in Netherlands and Switzerland. 

These values were in large part based on the market value of securities of the 
United States companies and the estimated value of other obligations. To a 
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leaser extent they were based on the book value of the German interests in the 
American enterprises. 

The values given in table 3 are not comparable with those of the Alien Property 
Custodian because the Custodian used book values only and values as of the 
dates of vesting which were considerably later than June 14, 1941. 

Table 3. — Value of German interests in United States corporations , by industrial 

groups, as of June 14, 1941 


Chemicals $50, 200, 

Other manufacturing 6, 600, 


Total manufacturing 

Finance 

Trade 

Miscellaneous 


56,800. 


22 , 200 , 

15. 000. OOO 
11,000. OOO 


Total 105,000,000 

Not*.— T he above amounts are based on market values and are substantially less than other .similar 
data computed on hook value. If the market value was not available, an estimated book value was sub- 
stituted. Based on rc|>ons to the Treasury Department on Form TFK-300. 


Exhibit No. 4 

German Owned or Controlled Firms in Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and Argentina 

PORTUGAL 

Aachener und Munchenor Fcuer-Versicherungs Gcs., Aachen: 

Aachener und Munchener Feuer-Verscherungs, Praca doa Rostauradores 
13-2, Lisbon — Agency. 

Allgemeine Klcktrizitaets-Gesellschaft, Berlin: 

A. E. G. Lusif. \ \ de Electricidade, Rua dos Fanqueiros 12, Lisbon, and 
Oporto — Subsidiary. 

Beken, O.: 

Bcken, Hcdwich Hcrold: . 

Delbruck, Helena Herold: 

17 percent interest in Estal>elccimentos TTcrold Lida., Rua dos Douradoros 
7, Lisbon — General merchants and cork manufacturers; capital, 2,000,000 
esc. 

Deutsche Kohlen Depot. Hamburg: 

(а) Empresa Forncccdora D'Aguaa Navegacao Lula., Funchal, Madeira — 
Subsidiary. 

(б) Insulana de Transporter Maritimos Ltda. (SITMA) Soc. Praca Duque 
dc Ta Terccira 24, Lisbon, and Funchal, Madeira — Subsidiary. 

Deutsche Lufthansa A. G., Berlin: 

Deutsche Lufthansa A. G., Av. 24 de Julho 34, Lislxin — Operates in 
Portugal as Servicos Acreos Portugueses Ltda. 

Einhart A Co., Hamburg: 

(а) Einhart Lida., Rua Eugenio dos Santos 179, Lisbon — Branch; com- 
mission agents. 

(б) Nacional Filmes Ltda., Praca dos Restauradores 44, Lisbon — Film 
company; capital 150,000 esc. 

Elektromclallur^ie — Dr. Paul Gruenfeld, Berlin: 

(а) Mineira do Norte de Portugal Cia., Rua 31 de Janeiro 109, Oporto 
(part of Minero-Silvicola group) — Owners of wolfram and tin mines. 

(б) Emnrcsa Mineira dc Sabrosa Ltda., Rua Trinidade Coelho 1, Oporto 
(part of Minero-Silvicola group) — Owners of wolfram and tin mines; capital, 
3,000,000 esc. 

(c) Sec also Rowak Handelgcsellschaft m.b.H. 
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Farbenindustrie, I. G., Frankfurt: 

(а) Anilinas Ltda., 8oc. de, Travessa das Pedras Negres, Lisbon — Sub- 
sidiary. 

(б) Bayer Ltda., Largo de Barao de Quintela 11, Lisbon, and Rua do 
Bolho 61, Oporto — Subsidiary; dealers in pharmaceutical products. 

(c) Fabrica Lusitana de Corantes c Productos Quimicos (Lusacor), Rua 
Jose Falcao 199, Oporto — Dealers in chemicals. 

Greiner A Soehne, C. A., Nurtingen: 

Greiner Ltda., Faro — Cork exporters; capital, 1,500,000 esc. 

Gruen A Bilfinger, A. G., Mannheim: 

(а) Gruen A Bilfinger, S. A., Lisbon — Branch; public works contractors. 

(б) Metropolitans e Colonial de Construccoes Ltda. (SOM EC), Lisbon — 
Subsidiary; public works contractors; capital, 3,000,000 esc. 

Hingste, Hermann Zum, Bremen: 

(a) Bender Ltda., Quinta da Maceda, Barreiro — Cork exporters. 

(fc) Ferreira Filipe Ltda., Rua da Madalena 18, Lisbon, and Barreiro — 
Cork manufacturers and exporters. 

(c) Hingste Hermann sum, Rua da Madalena 18, Lisbon— Cork exporters. 

(d) Meyer Ltda., Fritz W., Rua Vasco da Gama 1-5, Lisbon — Tool and 
machinery importers. 

Hiros Handelges, Berlin: 

(See Rowak Handelgesellschaft m. b. H., Berlin.) 

Holzmann A. G., Philip, Hamburg and Frankfurt: 

Const rutora e Coraercial Ltda., Soc., Ave. Almirante Reis 1, Lisbon and 
Ponte Delgada Azores— Subsidiary ; building contractors. 

Jurgens, Heinrich, Hamburg: 

55 percent interest in Emprcsa Comercial Jurgens Ltda., Travessa da 
Fabrica 2, Oporto- Import and export merchants. 

Kamerun-Eisenbahn-Gcsellschaft, Berlin: 

Agricola e Fabril da Guine, Cia., Lisbon and Budaquc, Bissages Isles, 
Portuguese Guinea — Palm oil manufacturers. 

Kloeckner-Humboldt-Dcutz A. G., Cologne: 

Motores Oleos Pesadoe Ltda. (Motop), Lisbon — Agency. 

Kuehne A Nagel, Hamburg: 

Sinapius Ltda., Otto, Largo de S. Domingos 17, Lisbon — Transport 
agents; capital, 20,000 esc. 

Lassen A Co. A. G., Hamburg: 

Lassen A Cia., Ltda., Rua da Prata 59, Lisbon — Subsidiary; shipping and 
forwarding agents. 

Lohmann A Co., Bremen: 

(а) Hanseatica Ltda., Cia., Rua Aurea 191, Lisbon — Importers and ex- 
porters; capital, 50,000 esc. 

(б) Lobar-Grupo Portugues Importador e Exportador Ltda., Rua Aurea 
191, Lisbon— Exporters and importers of minerals; capital. 500,000 esc. 

(c) Nacional de Industria Mineira Ltda., Soc. (SONIMI), Azinhaga dos 
Ameixiais, Lisbon — Tin and wolfram mining concessionaires; capital, 

1.500.000 esc. 

Mannheimer Versicherungs Ges., Mannheim: 

(а) Mannheimer Versicherungs Ges., Larga da Anunciada 9, Lisbon — 
Agency. 

(б) Seguradora International Ltda., Largo da Anunoiada 9, Lisbon — 
Subsidiary. 

Mauser, K. G., Cologne: 

25 percent interest in Sapem (Soc. Am. Portuguesa de Embalagems 
Metalicas Ltda.), Rua Padre Antonio Vieira, Lisbon — Manufacturers of iron 
and steel drums. 

Merck, E., Darmstadt: 

Quimico Farmaceutica Ltda., Rua Gomes Freire 96, Lisbon — Subsidiary; 
imports of pharmaceutical and chemical products. 

Meyer, Carl Ed., Bremen: 

Hansa Ltda., Rua da Enenda 79, Lisbon — Subsidiary; cork dealers; capital, 

500.000 esc. 

Meyerkort. Rudolf, Bremen: 

Reis und Handels A. G., Hamburg: 

Majority interest in Cia. Arrozeira Mercantil. Rua da Rebolcira 49, Oporto 
and Vilanova de Gaia — Rice millers; capital, £30,000. 
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Roechling Stahl A. G., Volklingen: 

Acos Finos Roechling S. A., Lisbon — Subsidiary. 

Rowak Handelgcsellschaft m. b. H., Potzdamer Platz 1, Berlin: 

Hiros Handelges, Berlin: 

(а) “Sofindus” (Soc. Financeira Industrial Ltda.), Rua do Cais de San- 
tarem 32, Lisbon — Replaced “Hisma” as official German^trading organiza- 
tion in Spain and Portugal; capital, 3,000,000 esc. 

(б) Minero Silvicola Ltda., Rua do Comercio 8, Lisbon, T and 'Oporto — 
Financed by (a); German organization for purchase of minerals; capital, 
800,000 esc. 

(c) Empresa Resineira do Centro de Portugal Ltda., Rua da Madalena 133, 
Lisbon and Leiria — subsidiary of (a) — resin dealers — Capital, 300,000 esc. 

The following subsidiaries of (6) share offices at Ruada Constituicao 441, 
Oporto: 

( d) Empresa Mineira de Folgar Ltda. 

( e ) Soc. Mineira do Nelas Ltda. 

(/) Soc. Mineira de Transcosa Ltda. 

(g) Tungstenia Ltda. 

(h) Mineira das Beiras Ltda. 

(i) Soc. Mineira dos Castclos Ltda. 

(?) Mineira Lisboncnse S. A. R. L. 

(A:) See also Elcktrometallurgic — Dr. Paul Gruenfeld, Berlin. 

Schering A. G., Berlin: 

Schering S. A. Portugucsa S. A. R. L., Largo da Anunciada 9, Lisbon — 
Subsidiary; dealers in pharmaceutical products. 

Siemens Schuckcrtwerke, Berlin: 

(а) Siemens, Cia. de Elcctricidade, Rua Augusta 118, Lisbon, and Oporto- 
Branch. 

(б) Siemens Reinigcr S. A. R. L., Rua de Santa Marta 33, Lisbon — 
Branch, electromedical supplies. 

Stahlunion Export G. m. b. II., Duascldorf: 

Mineira de Moncorvo, Cia., Rua Augusta 47, Lisbon and Moncorvo — 
Mining concern; capital, 320,000 esc. 

Thumann, Enrique: 

Sociedadc de Importacao, Rua Formosa 400, Oporto — Importers of 
cotton and cotton machinery; capital, 100,000 esc. 

Victoria Zu Berlin, Berlin: 

Victoria Zu Berlin. Praca de Municipio 7, Lisbon — Branch. 

Zickermann, Gustav A., Hamburg: 

Zickermann S. A. R. L., Soc. Comercial, Rosio 3, Lisbon and Oporto — 
Export and import merchants, specializing in metals. 

SPAIN 

Albingia Versicherungs Aktiengesellschaft, Hamburg: 

Albingia Uersichcrungs A. G. (Cia. Anoniiua Alemans de Seguros) Herme- 
silla 22, Madrid — Nominal and subscril>cd capital, RM. 5,000,000. 

Allgemeine Klektricitaets-Gesellschaft, Berlin: 

(a) A. E. G. Iberica dc Electricidad S. A., Calvo Sotelo 17, Madrid and 
branches— Sul>sidiary ; installation of electric power plants and sale of elec- 
trical material; capital, 7,500,000 pesetas. 

( b ) la Elect ra Industrial S. A., San Isicro 56, Tarrasa; also at Madrid 
and Barcelona — Affiliate; manufacturer of small electric motors, pumps, and 
electrical appliances; capital, 6,000.000 pesetas. 

Batteric und Klementefabrik Zeiler A. G., Berlin: 

Cordca et Branz Cordesia, Berlin: 

Hcrmle, Gebr., Gosheim: 

Sihn, Wilhelm, Nieferu: 

Participate in the financing of Casa Masfarnc S. A. (Fabrica de Cables y 
Aislantes Materiales Electricos e Industrials), Calle Sepulveda 182, Bar- 
celona. 

Bchringwerke A. G., Hamburg: 

Instituto Behring de Terapeutica Experimental S. A., Calle Bailon 59-A, 
Barcelona — Subsidiary; capital, 2,500,000 pesetas. 

Bolten, Hamburg: 

Kirlen, Hamburg: 
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Schuldt Line, Hamburg: 

60% interest in Hispano-Alemana S. L., Agenda Maritima, Ribera 1, 
Valencia — Shipping agents; capital, 150,000 pesetas. 

Brauns, Wilhelm, G. m. b. H., Quedlinburg: 

Brauns Ltda., Espeeialidades Domesticas, Barcelona — Subsidiary; manu- 
facturers of dyes, etc.; capital, 250,000 pesetas. 

Continental Gummiwerke A. G., Hanover: 

(а) Continental, Fabrica Espanola Del Caucho S. A., Sagasta 15, Madrid, 
and all branches in Spain — Subsidiary; tire manufacturers; capital, 6,000,000 
pesetas. 

(б) Continental 8. A. Neumaticos, Francisco de Rojas 1, Madrid — Sales 
agency for (a). 

Cordes et Branz Cordesia, Berlin: 

(See Batterie und Klekentefabrik system Zeiler A. G., Berlin.) 

Demag, Duisburg: 

“Demag” 8. L., Maquinarin, Iparraguire 2, Bilbao — Subsidiary; capital, 
100,000 pesetas. 

D. K. W., Berlin: 

D. K. W. Espanola Soc. Ltda., Provenza 288, Barcelona — Subsidiary; 
manufacture of D. K. W. care in Spain. • 

Deutsches Konlen Depot, Hamburg: 

(а) Deposito de Carbones de Teneripe 8. A., Femanflor 8, Madrid, and 
all branches in Spain— Bun kerers and importers; capital, 1,000,000 i>eseta8. 

(б) Dixon Oil Co. (Lubrificantcs Dixon), Av. del Generalisimo Franco 31, 
Malaga- -Trade style owned by (a). 

Deutsche Lloyd, Berlin: 

Deutsche Lloyd V. A. G. (Lloyd Aleman) Alcala 68, Madrid — Registered 
capital, RM. 5,000,000; subscribed capital, RM. 2,112,500. 

Deutsche I'ebersecische Bank, Berlin: 

Banco Aleman Transatlantico — Branches: Plaza de Cataluna 1ft, Barce- 
lona; Pasco del Prado 8. Madrid; and Avenida Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera 
8, Seville — Nominal and subscribed capital, RM. 36,000,000. 

Dresdner Bank, Berlin: 

Banco German ico de la America del Sur, Carrera de San Jeromino 28, 
Madrid- -Capital, 3,000,000 pesetas. 

Einhart & Cia., Hamburg: 

Einhart & C«a. p Ave. Jose Antonio 31, Madrid — Branch; commission age nt9, 
specializing in chemical products. 

Farbenindustrie, I. O., Akticngcsellschaft, Frankfurt-am-Main: 

(а) Unicolor S. A., Coriega 348, Barcelona — Subsidiary; distributor of 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; capital, 4,000,000 pesetas. 

(б) Fabricacion Nacional de Colorante* y Explosives S.A., Rambla Cata- 
luna 102 bis, Barcelona — Sul»sidiary of (a); manufacturer of dyestuffs, chemi- 
cal fertilizers, and coal tar for textiles; capital variously stated at 7,000,000, 
15,000,000, and 30,000,000 pesetas. 

(c) Industrias y Manufacturas 8. A.. Barcelona — Affiliate of (6). 

(d) Union Quiinica del Norte de Espana, Buenos Aires 4, Bilbao — Con- 
trolled by (a); manufacturer of chemical products for manufacture of paints, 
resins, and plastic materials; capital, 80,000,000 pesetas. 

(e) Encrgia e Industrias Aragonesas 8. A., Santa Catalina 7. Madrid — 
Controlled by (a); production of synthetic ammonia, sodium chloride, etc.; 
capital, 21,750,000 pesetas. 

(/) 51 percent interest in Sociedad Electro-Quimica de Flix, Flix, Tarra- 
gona — Electrolysis of salt ; capital, 6,000,000 pesetas. 

(ff) 1 precent share in Union Espanola de Explosivos 8. A., Villanueva 11, 
Madrid — Production of explosives, plastics, and other chemical products; 
capital, 300,000,000 pesetas. 

(A) Part interest in Quimica Comercial 7 Farmaceutica S. A., Calle do 
* Bailen 59, Barcelona — Importer of chemical and pharmaceutical products; 
capital, 3,000,000 pesetas. 

(a) Afga-Foto S. A., Rambla de Cataluna 135, Barcelona — Controlled by 
German principal; distributor and manufacturer of photographic supplies; 
capital, 2,100,000 pesetas. 

• (j) Manufacturas Espanoles de Papeles Fotograficos S. A., Monte Es- 
quinza 4, Madrid, and Mallorca 480, Barcelona — Affiliate of (»). 

( k ) Negra y Tort, Monte Esquinza 4, Madrid, and Mallorca 480, Barce- 
lona — Affiliate of (0. 
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(0 Part interest in La Fodina S.A., Disputaclon 280, Barcelona — Exploi- 
tations of potash mines; capital, 3,000,000 pesetas. 

(m) Part interest in I* Miners S.A., Muntaner 6, and Paeoo de Gracia 93, 
Barcelona — Exploit mines; capital, 1 000,000 pesetas. 

(n) Minas Keunidas, Felipe II, 14, Madrid— Stahlverein G. m. b. H., Berlin, 
Krupps, Essen, as weH as I. G. FArben afe shal^Holdere; exploitation of 
wolfram mines; capital, 4,000,000 pesetas. 

Georgi, Curt, I>eipzig: 

Georgi, Curt, Aragon 92, Barcelona — Branch. 

Gesellschaft fuer Linde’s Eismaschinen A.G., Wiesbaden: 

Abello Oxigeno Linde S. A., Bailon 8, Barcelona — Subsidiary, chemical 
manufacturing concern; capital, 2,250,000 pesetas. 

Giebel Ltda., Hamburg: 

Giebel Ltda., Herbert, Av. Queipo de Llano 64, Seville, and Ave. Jose 
Antonio 31, Madrid — Affiliate, dealers in chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, etc. 

Greiner & Gohne, C. A., Nurtingen: 

Greiner, C.A., A Hijos S.A., Pecher y Santa Magdalena, San Fcliu do 
Guixols — Subsidiary; exporters of cork; capital, 1,000,000 pesetas. 

Hartmann, Gebr.. Halle: • 

Graficolor Hartmann Hnos., Mendez Alvaro 89, Madrid — Deals in printing 
dyes; capital, 500,000 pesetas. 

Herder A Co., Freiburg-i-Br.: 

Libreria Herder, Balmes 22, Barcelona — Branch; library and booksellers; 
capital, 50,000 pesetas. 

Herrole, Gebr., Gosheim: 

(See Batterie und Elementefabrik System Zeiler A. G., Berlin.) 

Hingste, Hermann Zum, Bremen: 

Hingste, Forchos zum (Gorchos de Andalucia), Castelar 28, Seville — Cork 
exporters; capital, 3,000,000 pesetas. 

Hires Ilandelges, Berlin: 

(See Howak Handelgesellschaft, Berlin.) 

Kahl, J. A., Hamburg: 

(o) Frutera Valenciana Exportacion Importacion §. A., Callo de Moratin, 
N. 5, Valencia: capital, 500,000 pesetas. 

(6) Kahl, J. A., Sorella 4-6, Barcelona— Branch; fruit and vegetable 
exporters. 

Kirlen, Hamburg: 

(See Bolten, Hamburg.) 

Klingelnlterg Soehne, W. Ford., Remscheid: 

Klingelnberg Soehne, W. Ferd., Consejo de Ciento 264, Barcelona — 
Subsidiary; Sale of machinery and tools; capital, 100,000 pesetas. 

Kloeckner-Humboldt-Deutz A. CL, Cologne: 

Cia. Espanola de Motores Deutz Otto Legitimo S. A., Madrid — Agency. 

Kromschroeder S. A., Hanover: 

Kroinschroeder 8. A., Industrie 278, Barcelona — Subsidiary; gas motor 
manufacturers; capital, 600,000 pesetas. 

Krupp A. G., Fried., Essen: 

(See I. G. Farben (n) .) 

Madert, Bruno, Grosse Praesidentstrasse 5, Berlin: 

Madert, Bruno, CncuUilla 2, Barcelona — Branch; deal in watches, sewing 
machines, electrical goods, etc.; capital, 125,000 pesetas. 

Mannheimer Versicherungs Gesellschaft, Mannheim: 

La Mannheim. Av. Jose Antonio 11, Madrid — Registered capital RM. 

4.000. 000; subscribed capital. RM. 2,000.000. 

M. A. N. (Maschincnfabrik Augsburg Nuernberg), Augsburg: 

M. A. N. Diesel Iberica S. A., Alcala 45, Madrid— Subsidiary ; machine 
and automobile manufacturers. 

Merck, E., Darmstadt: 

Productos Quiinico-Farmaceuticos S. A., Paseo Pujadas 9, Barcelona, and 
all branches in Spain — Subsidiary; capital, 510,000 pesetas. 

National Allgcmcinc Versicherungs Aktgcs, Stettin: 

Xacional de Stettin, Compania Anoniina de Seguros Generales, Lauria 
50, Barcelona — Registered capital, RM. 10,500; subscribed capital, JIM. 

4.500.000. 

New Guinea Co., Berlin: 

Dmmen S. A., Romda Universidad 17, Barcelona; also Fernando Po, and 
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elsewhere in Spanish Guinea — Subsidiary; purchase and exploitation of agri- 
cultural properties; capital, 2,015,000 pesetas. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd, Bremen: 

Norddeutscher Lloyd Bremen, Carrera San Jeronimo, 33, Madrid, and 
at Bilbao. 

Nord Deutsche Vereicherungs Gesellschaft,. Hamburg: 

Nord Deutsche Vereicherungs Gesellschaft, M. del Ensancho 9, Bilbao — 
Registered and subscribed capital RM. 5,000,000. 

Nordstern Allgemeine Vereicherungs Akt.-Ges., Berlin-Schoneberg: 

Nordstem Allgemeine Vereicherungs Akt.-Ges., Alfonso XII No. 18, 
Madrid — Registered and subscril>ed capital, RM. 6,000,000. 

•Olympia Buromaschinewcrke A. G., Erfurt: 

Olympia S. A., Maquinas de Escribir, Paseo de Calvo Sotelo 25, Madrid — 
Affiliate- distributors of typewriters; capital, 650,000 pesetas. 

Orenstein A Koppel A. G., Berlin: 

Oren8tein A Koppel S. A., Carrera San Jeronimo 36, Madrid, Rambla 
Cataluna 66, Barcelona — Subsidiary; manufacturers of machinery for public 
works contractor, etc.; capital, 505,000 pesetas. 

Osram, G. m. b. H., Berlin: 

Osram S. A., Fray Luis de Leon 17, Madrid — Subsidiary; manufacturer of 
incandescent lamps: capital, 3,000,000 pesetas. 

Pareras, Filicarpo, Wiesbaden: 

50 percent interest in Pareras, P., Cia., Palafrugall — Cork manufacturers. 

Phrix G. m. b. H., Hamburg: 

Fabricacion Espanola de Fibras Textile Artificialca S. A. (FEFASA), 
Madrid— Capital, 167,000,000 pesetas. 

Rheinmetall A. G., Dusseldorf: 

Rheinmetall Aceros y Metales 8. A., Valencia 372, Barcelona— Subsidi- 
ary — Capital, 250,000 pesetas. 

Rohm, Alfredo, Stuttgart: 

Rohm, Alfredo, Cerdena 70, Barcelona— Branch, dealing in chemical 
products for the tanning industry. 

Rowak Handclgesellschaft m. b. H., Berlin: 

Hiros Handclges, Berlin: 

(a) "Sofindus (Soc. Financiera Industrial S. A.), Ave. Gcneralisimo, 
Madrid — Replaced "Hisma” as official German trading organization in 
Spain and Portugal; capital, 3,000,000 esc. 

Sofindus has the following affiliations: 

(6) Agro S. A., Gravina 53, Seville — Purchase of agricultural products for 
export to Germany. 

(c) Aldecoa y Corapania, Colon de Lorrestegui 34, Bilbao — Operates 
fluorspar mines: capital, 1 , 000,000 pesetas. 

(d) Aralar, Cia. de Explotacioncs Mineras de, Ave. del Generalisimo 1, 
Madrid, and Zumalcarrequi, Tolosa (Guipuzcoa)*- Mining company; 
capital, 25,000,000 pesetas. 

(e) Comercial Andalusa Extremena S. A., Peligros 9, Madrid, and Santiago 
25, Seville— Purchasing, importing, and exporting hides and skins; capital 
2,100,000 pesetas. 

(/) Comercial Maritima de Transportes S. A., Cia., Ave. del Generalisimo 
1, Madrid (COMATRA) — Shipping company. 

( g ) Corchos de Andalucia, Castelar 22, Seville. 

(h) Erhardt y Cia. Ltda., Plaza M. F.nsanche 9, Bilbao — Shipping agents. 

(t) Estudios y Explotaciones Mineros Montana, Gran Via 62, Bilbao— 
Mining company: capital, 200,000,000 pesetas. 

( j ) Fluoruros S. A., Alcala 45 and Desengano 18, Madrid; Calle San 
Bernardo 13, Gijon — Exploit fluorspar mines. 

(k) Frutal, S. L., Daimus 1, Gandia— Fsuit and vegeUble preserve* 
factory. 

( l ) General de Lanas, S. A., Cia., Ayala 10, Madrid — Dealers in wool and 
textiles; capital, 2,100,000 pesetas. 

(m) Otto Gerdtzen, Calle Urzaiz 16, Vigo — Purchase of wolfram and tin. 

(n) Herman Gaertner, Sociedad Anonima de Productos Resinosos, Av; 
•del Generalisimo 13, Madrid; and Av. de Navarra, San Sebastian— Pur- 
chase and export of resinous products; capital, 2,100,000 pesetas. 

(o) Hoppe y Cia., Ltda., Alameda de Mazarredo 17, Bilbao — Ship brokers; 
capital, 400,000 pesetas. 

74241—45 — pt. 5 3 
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(p) Importacion de Minerales, S. A., General Concha 12, Bilbao; Desenga- 
no 18, Madrid; and San Bernardo 11, Gijon — Importing and exporting 
minerals. 

(q) Minas Reunidas, Filipe 11 and 14, Madrid — Mining company; capital, 
4,000,000 pesetas. 

(r) Minera Mauretania, S. A., Cia., Tetuan — Spanish mining company. 

(«) Minerales dc Espana, S. A., Zurbano 21, and Avc. Generalisimo 1, 

Madrid; Gran Via 62, Bilbao — German mineral purchasing and exporting 
company. 

ft) Montanas del Sur, S. A., Seville — Dealers in lead. 

(u) Montes de Galicia, S. A., Av. del Generalisimo 1, Madrid, and Poli- 
carpo Sanz 35, Vigo— Dealers in Wolfram; capital, 16,000,000 pesetas. 

(t>) Nova S. A., Ave. Generalisimo 13, Madrid; General Concha 12, 
Bilbao — Export of ore minerals. 

(u>) Pasch y Hermanos, G., Al. Recalde 96, Bilbao — Mining and mineral 
firm. 

( x ) Productos Agricolas S. A. (Prodag), Pi. del Caudillo 5 and 10, 
Valencia — Exportation of agricultural products; capital, 2,500,000 pesetas. 

( y ) Rubira, Bochme y Cia. Ltda., Felipe Sanches 24, Vigo; Canos 2, 
Madrid; Oalle Rosellon 186, Barcelona — Drugs and pharmaceuticals firm. 

(z) Sierra de Credos S. A., Cia. Minera, Generalisimo 1. Madrid, and 
Gran Via 62, Bilbao — Tin mining companv, capital, 8.000,000 pesetas. 

{ad) Sociedad Exportadora de Pielcs S. A., Jose Antonio 38, Madrid; Pozo 
Amarillo 24, Salamanca; Avenida del Generalisimo 408, Barcelona — Purchas- 
ing, selling, and exporting hides, skins, and wool; capital, 2,100,000 pesetas. 

(66) Transposes Marion S. A., Van Dyck 6, Salamanca — Transportation 
company; canital reported from 2,100,000 to 8,000,000 pesetas. 

Scharlau, Pablo, Magdeburg: 

Monguio y Scharlau, Suer., Aragon 219, and Balmes 65, Barcelona; Ave. 
Jose Antonio 25, Madrid — Importers and manufacturers of paints. 

Schering. Berlin: 

(а) Construcciones Industriales S. A. (C. I. S. A.), General Mola 9, 
Madrid— Constructional works; capital, 500,000 pesetas. 

(б) Instituto Llorcnte, Turas 9, Madrid — Manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
tical products. 

(c) 25% interest in Quimica Espanola S. A., Mendez Alvaro 57, Madrid — 
Manufacturers of pharmaceutical products; capital, 2,000,000 pesetas. 

{( i ) Tarsia S. A., General Mola 9, Madrid— Perfume manufacturers; 
capital. 150,000 pesetas. 

Sieracns-Schuckcrt Wcrke A. G. A Siemens-Halske, Berlin: 

(а) Industrial J.atina de Electricidad Aplicada S. A. (ILDEA), Pedro IV 
363, Barcelona, and Fiicnearral 43, Madrid - Manufacture of clectromedical 
equipment; capital, 600.000 pesetas. 

(б) Industrias 'Sanitarian S. A., Avenida Jose Antonio Primo dc Rivera, 
Barcelona — Manufacture of laboratory eouipment; capital, 5,000,000 pesetas. 

(c) Siemens Industria Electrica S. A., Barquillo 38, Madrid, and branches 
• in Spain — Subsidiary; production of electrical equipment; capital, 7,000,000 

pesetas. 

(d) Siemens Reiniger Veifa S. A., Fucncarrel 43, Madrid — Sales agent for 
electromedical equipment; capital, 1,200,000 pesetas. 

Sihn, Wilhelm: 

(See Batterie und Elementefabrik System Zciler A. G., Berlin.) 

Sloman. Robert M., Hamburg: 

(а) Baqucra, Kusche A Martin S. A. (Bakumar), Plaza de las Cortes 3, 
Madrid, and all branches in Spain — Partially controlled by “Sofindus”; 
shipping firm and steamship agency; capital, 505,000 pesetas. 

(б) See also Rowak Handelsgesellschaft m. b. H., Berlin. 

Telefunken, Berlin: 

Telefunken Radio Tecnica Iberica, Carretera de Madrid 101, Madrid — 
Subsidiary; manufacture and sell radios and electrical equipment; capital, 
3,000,000 i>esctas. 

Tetzlaff & Wenzel, Stettin: 

(a) Ileva S. A., Huertas Atlas 11, Vclez-Malaga — Manufacturers and re- 
tailers of oils and soaps; capital, 1,000,000 pesetas. 
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(6) TetzlafF & Wenzel, Layetana 128, Barcelona — Dealers in foodstuffs; 
capital, 50,000 pesetas. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke, Dusseldorf: 

(а) Minerales Galacios S. A., Avda. Mart ires de Carral 1, Montforte de 
Lem os (Lugo) — Subsidiary; mining concern; capital, 200,000 pesetas. 

(б) Minerales de Hierro de Galicia S. A., Avda. Martires de Carraljl, 
Montforte de Lemoe (Lugo) — Mining firm; capital, 100,000 pesetas. 

Victoria zu Berlin AUgcmeinc V. A. G., Berlin: 

La Victoria do Berlin, Socicdad Anonio do Seguros Generates — Carrera de 
8an Jerinimo 11, Madrid — Registered and subscribed capital, RM3,000,000. 

Voith, J. M., Hcidenheim: 

Maquinaria, J. M. Voith S. L., Desengano 18, Madrid — Subsidiary; 
importers of machinery. 

Wagner, Guenther (“Pelikanwerke”), Hanover: 

Wagner, S.A., Guenther (Productos Pelikan), Padre Claret 264, Bar- 
celona — Subsidiary; capital, 4,000,000 pesetas. 

Wuttemburgische und Badische Vereinigte Versicherungs Gesellschaften Aktien- 
GeseUsohaft Heilbronn, Heilbronn: 

Wurtcmburguesa y Badense, Companias Reunidas de Seguros S.A.. 
Disputacion 239, Barcelona — Registered capital, RM 3,050,000; subscribed 
capital, RM 762,500. 

SWEDEN 


Accumulatoren Fahrik A.G., Berlin: 

(a) “Tudor” Ackumulator Fabriksaktiebolaget, Birger Jarlsgatan 22, 
Stockholm — Branch: manufacture of electric batteries; capital, 2,500,000 kr. 

(b) latex A/B, Birger Jarlsgatan 22, Stockholm— Controlled by (a); 
importers and exporters of raw materials; capital, 100,000 kr. 

(c) Nordiadio A/B, Birger Jarlsgatan 55, Stockholm — Subsidiary of. (a); 
capital 15,000 kr. 

(d) Nordring A/B, Birger Jarlsgatan 55, Stockholm — Holding' company; 
capital. 105.000 kr. 

(e) Svcnska Torrelement A/B, Vollmar Yxkullsgatan 15A, r Stockholm — 
Owned bv (a); manufacturers of dry cells, batteries, etc.; capital 50,000 kr. 

Aldag, Otto, Hamburg: ut. • * 

Knhornings Kcmisk-Tckniska A/B Lutzengatan 14, Stockholm— Dealers 
in rosin, oil, and glue; capital, 10,000 kr. 

Allgcmeincn Eloktrigitacts-Gescllschaft, Berlin: 

(а) A.E.G. Fleet riska A/B, Stockholm— Branch; capital, 5,000,000 kr. 

(б) Svcnska Instrument A/B, Sveavagon 21-23, Stockholm — Manufacturers 
of electric lighting equipment; capital, 300,000 kr. 

(c) Svcnska Tradlos Tclgrafi A/B, Svcavagcn 21, Stockholm — Branch; 
wireless installations and wireless telerraphy; capital, 300,000 kr. 

Avel, Berlin: 

Michaelis Sc Gaul, Hamburg: 

Ller, Erik, Hamburg: 

Part interest in Nordiska Travaruagenturen, Ake Wettergren, Stockholm — 
Timljer and charcoal agents. 

Beiersdorf, Hamburg: 

Sandstrom A., A/B., Friggagatan 16, Gothenburg — Manufacturers and 
agents of chemicals and medicinal preparations; capital, 50,000 kr. 

Berggren Sc Co., Hamburg: 

Berggren, Bcrndt cc Co., G., Stockholm — Dealers in skins. 

Berkefeld Filter, G.m.b.II., Celle: 

Skandinaviskn Berkefeld Filter A.B., Kungsgatan 35, Stockholm- 1 — Sub- 
sidiary; capital, 5,000 kr. 

Continental Gummiwerke A/G, Hanover: 

Continental-Caoutchouc A/B, Stockhllm — Branch; capital, 200,000 kr. 

DKW, Berlin: 

Horch: 

Wanderer- Werke A.G., Siegmar-Schonau: 

(а) Participate in financing of A/B Augustendals Industricr, Stockholm — 
Agents for motorcars; capital, 900,000 kr. 

The following are the subsidiaries of (a): 

(б) A/B Bilo, Smalsandsgatan 4, Stockholm — Manufacturers of producer 
gas apparatus; capital, 10,000 kr. 
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(c) Lindblads Motor A/B, St. Eriksgatan 117, Stockholm — Dealers in 
motorcars and cycles; capital, ICO, 000 kr. 

(d) PhilipsonaAutomobil A/B, St. Eriksgatan 117, Stockholm — Holding 
company; capital, 1,000,000 kr. 

(e) Philipsons Forsaljnings A/B, St. Eriksgatan 117, Stockholm — Sales 
organization: capital, 10,000 kr. 

(/) A/B Svenska Bilfabriken, St. Eriksgatan 117, Stockholm — Assembles 
motorcars; capital, 100,000 kr. 

Deutsche Amerika-Linie G.m.b.H., Bremen: 

Deutsche Amerika-Linie Svenskt A/B, Jakobstorg 1, Stockholm — Sub- 
sidiary; travel bureau and shipping office; capital, 25,000 kr. 

Deutsche Lufthansa A/G, Berlin: 

► Deutsche Lufthansa A/G, Appelviken— Branch. 

Dibbern, Wilhelm, Hamburg: 

50% interest in A/B Brodema Sjunnesson, Stockholm. 

Drallc, Georg., Hamburg: 

Parfumerie Georg. Dralle, Stockholm— Branch; capital, 50,000 kr. 

Duerkoppwerke A/G, Bielefeld: 

Durkopp A/B, Gothenburg— Agency. 

Farbenindustrie, I. G., A. G., Frankfurt: 

(а) Afga Foto A/B, Stockholm — Manufacturers of photographic equip- 
ment; capital, 15,000 kr. 

(б) Anilinkompaniet A/B, Gothenburg— Branch; capital, 100,000 kr. 

(c) Arto A/B, Sodra Farstadsgatan 2, Malmo — Manufacturers of photo- 
graphic apparatus; capital, 240,000 kr. 

(d) Igefa Svenska A/B, Stockholm — Subsidiary; capital 15,000 kr. 

Fischer: 

Kullager A/B, F. A. G., Upplandagatan 33, Stockholm— Branch; dealers 
in ball bearings; capital, 20,000 kr. 

Flohre, Carl, G. m. b. II., Berlin: 

Svenska A/B Flohrs Hissar, Sveavagcn 33, Stockholm — Subsidiary; lift 
and transport installations; capital, 40,000 kr. 

Forster, August, Loban Saxony: 

Svenska Pianofabrikcn A/B, Vasagaten 23-25, Stockholm. 

Gannstatt-Stuttgart, Germany: 

Werner & Pfleidcrer A/B, Kungsgatan 33, Stockholm — Manufacturers and 
retailers of baking machinery, hydraulic presses, etc.; capital, 60,000 kr. 

Gesellschaft fur auslands-Werbung Berlin: 

Auslands Wcrbung G. m. b. H., Svenska Filialen, Drottnmggatan 49, 
Stockholm — Subsidiary ; advertising consultant*. 

Gleitzmann, E. T., Dresden: 

Gleitsmann A/B, E. T Johan Kocksgatan 14, Trelleborg— Subsidiary; 
manufacturers of printing inks; capital, 200,000 kr. 

Gratenau, H. & A., Hamburg: 

Gratenau, H. A A. A/B, Smalandsgatan 4, Stockholm— Subsidiary; importers 
of chemicals; capital 100,000 kr. 

Gutehoffnungehutte Oberhausen A/G, Oberhausen: 

(See Hoesch A/G, Dortmund.) 

Hamburg-Amerika Linie (Hapag), Hamburg: „ „ ^ v 

(а) Skeppsbron A/B, Stockholm Organized by P. G. Thulin, Swedish 
agent for purpose of acquiring Swedish vessels, partly with funds trans- 
ferred by Hapag and partly with a loan of 6,000,000 kr. from the Svenska 
Handelsbanken; capital, 300,000 crowns. 

(б) Redcri A/B Trivia— Subsidiary of (a); capital 100,000 kr. 

(c) Rederi A/B Prosperina — Subsidiary of (a), capital 200,000 kr. 

(d) Rederi A/B Atomena— Subsidiary of (a); capital 100,000 kr. 

(e) Svenska West Afrika Kompaniet, Skeppsbron 134, Stockholm — 
Shipping company; capital 5,000 kr. 

(/) 60 percent interest in Svenska Hamburglinjen A/B, Trelleborg — 
Shipping company; capital 100,000 kr. 

Henkel & Cie.. G. m. b. H Dusseldorf: 

(а) Helios Keraisk Tekniska Fabriker A/B, Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm — 
Manufacturers and distributors of chemical products; capital 1,500,000 kr. 

(б) Henkel Kemlskt Tekniskt A/B, Stockholm— capital 1,000,000 kr. 

Heumann, Ludwig, Nurnberg: , , t . 

Hcumann, L. & Co. A/B, Lindhagensgatan 132, Stockholm— Subsidiary ; 
wholesale dealers in chemicals and medical supplies. 
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Tloesch A. G., Dortmund: 

(а) Lekomberg, Grufaktiebolaget, Sarvik, nr. Ladvika — Mining com- 
pany; capital, 1,000,000 kr. 

(ft) See Hoesch A/G, et al. below. 

Hoesch A/G, Dortmund: 

Krupp A/G, Essen: 

Gutenoffnungehutte Oberhausen A/G, Oberhausen: 

Hold equal shares in the following: 

(o) Haksbergs Nyagruf A/B, Gras berg, nr. Ludvika — Mining company: 
capital, 3,000,000 kr. 

(б) N'ya Nuragrovorna A/B, Nera — Mining company. 

(c) Stollbergs Grufvor och AnrikningBverk A/B, Haksberg — Mining con- 
cern- capital, 1 ,000,000 kr. 

(d) Vulcanus Bergverks A/B, Blotberget, near Ludvica— Iron ore mine: 
capital, 3,750,000 kr. 

Hollander, P. (Dr.), Leipzig: 

Palsvaru A/B, Sverus, Sveavagen 34-36, Stockholm — Wholesale furriers: 
capital, 60,000 kr. 

Horch: 

Participates in financing of A/B Augustendals Industries Stockholm. 

(8ee D. K. W., Berlin.) 

Hoetmann-Steinbergische Farbenfabriken, Hanover: 

Ho8tmann-Steinbergs Tryckfargs A/B, Liljeholmsvagen 2, Stockholm — 
Subsidiary; manufacturers of printers colors; capital, 50,000 kr. 

Kloeckner-Humboldt-Deutz A. G., Cologne: 

A/B Axel Christiernsson, Stockholm — Sales organization. 

Krages A Co., L. Porz am Rhein: 

Krages A Co., L., Smalandsgatan 20, Stockholm— Purchase of timber. 

Kreuz A/B, Walter, Hamburg: 

Kreuz A/B, Walter, Vastmannagatan 1, Stockholm — Subsidiary; whole- 
sale dealers in men's and women’s clothes; capital, 6,000 kr. 

Krupp A. G., Friedrich, Essen: 

(a) Bofors Munition Works, Sweden. 

(ft) Jurke A/B, E. A., Stadsgarden 22, Stockholm— Forwarding and storage 
agents; capital, 10,000 kr. 

(c) (See also Hoesch A/G, Dortmund.) 

Mey and Edlick, Leipzig: 

Mey-Kragcn A/B, Gamla Brogatan 32, Stockholm — Subsidiary; collar 
manufacturers* capital, 35,000 kr. 

Michaelis A Gaul, Hamburg: 

(See Axel, Berlin.) 

Moller, Erik. Hamburg: 

(See Axel, Berlin.) 

Montan-Union G. m. b. H., Hamburg: 

Rederi A/B Atlantides, Gothenburg— Owners of S. 8. Atlantides and 
8olvik; capital, 2,600,000 kr. 

Mulhens Eau ac Cologne A Parfymeri-Fabriken 4711, Cologne: 

Mulhens Eau de Cologne A Parfymeri-Fabriken 4711, Sundyberg, Sweden— 
Branch; manufacturers of perfume. 

Neumann A Sohne, Reichenberg: 

A/B Fodervavnader, Alingsa* — Manufacturers of art silk lining; capital, 
600,000 kr. 

Noffnungsbutts-Oberhausen A. G., Oberhausen: 

Landsverk A/B, Landskrens — Manufacturers of armaments and all kinds 
of mechanical vehicles; capital, 2,170,000 kr. 

Olio tank, Hamburg: 

Skandinaviska Tank A Mineralolje A/B, Djaknegatan 2, Mai mo — Dealers 
in petrol and oils; capital, 1,450,000 kr. 

Olympia Buroma-schimen Werke A/G, Erfurt: 

Olympia Skrivsmaskiner A/B, Kungsgatan 16-18, Stockholm; sales organ- 
ization for German principal; capital, 50,000 kr. 

Os ram G. m. b. H., Berlin: 

Osram Elektraverken A/B, Stockholm — Capital, 2,750,000 kr. 

Pignol A Heiland, Gorlitz: 

Svenska Bandfabriken, K. T. Friedrichs, Boras — Ribbon and colored label 
manufacturers. 
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Poesahl A Co., L., G.m.b.H., I.ubeck: 

Svecia Exportkompaniet A/B, Kungsgatan 30, Stockholm — Importers 
and exporters of iron and steel, mineral ores, and metals; capital, 1,000,000 kr. 

Porzelenfabrik Th. Rosenthal A Co., A. G., Selb.: 

Rosenthals Specialaffar A/B, Norrlandsgatan 7-9 and Kungsgatan 57, 
Stockholm — Subsidiary; dealers in glass and porcelain; capital, 100,000 kr. 

Rohm A Haas A. G., Darnstadt: 

A/B Kemiska Fabriken Texotan, Centrumhuset, Gothenburg — Affiliate- 
Agency; capital, 80,000 kr. 

Rutgerswerkc, Berlin: 

Svenska Traimpregn Rings A/B, Ludvika — Dealers in crcosotcd sleepers; 
capital, 600,000 kr. 

Schaffer A Budenburg G.m.b.H., Magdeburg: 

Schaffer A Budenberg A/B, Klara Sodrakyrkogatan 18, Stockholm — Sub- 
sidiary; manufacturers of boiler machine fittings; capital, 100,000 kr. 

Schcnker A Co., Berlin: 

Schenker A Co., Bregrand 2, Stockholm — Subsidiary; transport and 
forwarding agents; capital, 50,000 kr. 

Schering A. G., Berlin: 

(a) Nordiska A/B, Schering, Wachrendorffsgatan 6, Stockholm — Branch; 
capital, 50,000 kr. 

( b ) 60% interest in Santonin Pharmaccutiskt Aktiebolag, Wahrendorf- 
fa^atan 6, Stockholm — Sales organization for medicines and drugs of German 
principal; capita!, 5,000 kr. 

Schuchardt A Schutlcschc Maschimen Vertricbs G.m.b.H., Berlin. 

Schuchardt A Sehutte A. B., Drottninggatan 11, Stockholm — Branch; 
dealers in machine tools: capital, 100,000 kr. 

Schwinges, Albert, Osnabruck: 

Schwinges Nordiska Textil Kontor (Hans Schwinges), Djaknegstan 2, 
Mai mo — Machinery for hosiery manufacture. 

Siemens-Schuckcrtwerke A. G., Sicmenstadt, Berlin: 

(а) Elema A/B, Kungsgatan 34, Stockholm — Subsidiary; agents for elec- 
trical, surgical, and X-ray apparatus, etc.; capital, 700,000 kr. 

(б) Siemens Elcktriska A/B, Kungsgatan 36, Stockholm— Sales organiza- 
tion of German principal; capital, 1,500,000 kr. 

Mulvcns Eau de Cologne: 

Sirius, Handclft-Och Fabriks A. B., Esplanaden 2, 8undbyberg — Perfumery 
business; capital 50,000 kr. 

Stinnes interests, Hamburg: 

(а) A/B Kol A Transport, Stockholm — Believed to be owned by Stinnea 
interests. 

(б) Appelqvist Forvaltnings A/B, Stockholm — 48 percent owned by (a). 

The following are controlled by (5): 

(c) Appelqvist Kolimport A/Fl. A. R., Regeringsgatan 5, Stockholm — Coal 
importers; capital, 1,000,000 kr. 

Id) Ara A/B, Regeringsgatan 5, Stockholm — Capital, 5,000 kr. 

(e) Arafart A/B, Regeringsgatan 5, Stockholm— Shipowners and shipping 

agents; capital, 800,000 kr. 

(/) Automatisk Varme A/B, Regeringsgatan 5, Stockholm — Dealers in 
regulators for central heating boilers, etc.; capital, 100,000 kr. 

(g) Branslecentralcn A/B, Sonnegardsbamncn, Gothenburg — Importers of 
coal and coke; capital, 500,000 kr. 

(h) Fahlstorm A Co., A/B, Centralplan 5, Gavle — Coal, coke, and building 
material merchants; capital, 100.000 kr. 

(0 Jnnsson A Co., A/B, P., N. Stromsgatan 15, Norrkoping — Dealers in 
fuel and building materials; capital, 660,000 kr. 

O’) Jonkopings Kol A/B, Ostra Stangatan 3, Jonkoping — Coal importers; 
capital, 100,000 kr. 

(k) latems Kolimport A/B, Kungsgatan 4, Stockholm — Importers and 
dealers in coal and coke; capital, 1,000,000 kr. 

(/) Norrkopings Bransle A/B, N. Stromsgatan 15, Norrkoping — Dealers in 
coal and coke; capital, 100,000 kr. 

(m) Orebro Kol A Koks A/B, Orebro — Coal, wood and peat merchants; 
capital, 50,000 kr. 

(n) Sandvikens Biggnadsvaruafpar, Eftr. E. W., Esbjore, Sandviden — 
Dealers in building materials. 

(o) Sjofart Och Kol A/B (now P. Janssons Linkoping A/B), Tradgarda- 
gatan 17, Stockholm — Holding company; capital, 300,000 kr. 
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(р) Solstad, Rcderi A/B, Stockholm — Shipowners; capital, 500,000 kr. 

(o) Zieglers Kol A Koks A/B, Karlstad — Importers of coal and coke: 

capital, 200,000 kr. 

(r) Zieglers Spcditlons A/B, Sonncgardsbamncn A/B, Gothenburg — Ship- 
ping agents, brokers, and coal dealers; capital, 10,000 kr. 

Strebelverkcn G. in. b. H., Mannheim: 

Svcnska Strebelverkcn A. B., Vastorvik— Manufacturers of heating and 
sanitary appliances; capital, 200,000 kr. 

Stromever, M., Iagerhaus Gesellschaft, Mannheim: 

(а) Lidkopings Kol A Koks A/B, Lidkoping — Coal merchants, owned by 
(6) ; capital, 80,000 kr. 

(б) Linne Dahllof 6t Co. A/B. Kaneltorgst 1, Gothenburg — Coal merchants; 
capital, 122,000 kr. 

Sudostropa, Berlin: 

Sudoatropa A/B, Malmskillnadsgatan 25, Stockholm — Subsidiary; im- 
porters and exporters; capital, 22,500 kr. 

Thorer A Co., Leipzig: 

A/B Gronwal! A Soderstrom, Kungsgatan 24, Stockholm — Property dealers 
and estate agents; capital, 1,000,000 kr. 

Tobia Film A/B, Berlin: 

Tobis Filin A/B, Adolf Frediks Kyrkogatan 5-7, Stockholm — Subsidiary; 
film distributors; capital, 20,000 kr. 

Ufafilm A/B. Berlin: 

(a) Kordiskt Filmotek A/B, Norr Malarstrand 22, Stockholm — Subsidiary; 
film distributors; capital, 10,000 kr. 

(b) Ufafilm A/B, Kungsgatan 44, Stockholm — Affiliate; capital 100,000 kr. 
Vasenolwerke, Leipzig: 

Svcnska Vasenolfabriken A/B, Gavlcgatan 12A, Stockholm — Subsidiary; 
capital, 10,000 kr. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., Dusseldorf: 

(a) Stora Iangvika Gruv A/B, Hedemora — Mining concern; capital, 
400 000 kr. 

(o) Rylander A Asplund A/B, Jungsgatan 34, Stockholm — Sanitary and 
hardware manufacturers; capital, 1,500,000 kr. 

(с) Skandinaviska Montanindustric A/B, Striberg — Majority of share 
capital owned by (a); capital 2,300,000 kr. 

• (d) Smalands Taberg A/B, Stockholm and Sraalanda Taberg — Mining 
company; 59 percent of the shares are registered in the name of (a); capital, 

800.000 kr. 

Wagner A/G, Gunther, Hanover: 

Wagner A/B, Gunther, Kammakaregatan 21. Stockholm — Subsidiary; 
manufacturers of and dealers iu stationery; capital, 75,000 kr. 
Wander-Werke, Siegmar-Schonau: 

Participates in financing of A/B August endala Industrier, Stockholm. 
(See DKW, Berlin.) 

Winkle, Gebruder, All>eerstadt: 

Last fabri ken Winkle A/B, Orebro — Manufacturers of boot lasts; capital, 

50.000 kr. 

Witte A Co., Export A/B Franz: 

Witte A Co., Export A/B Franz, Bararegatcn 14, Gothenburg — Branch; 
ex|K»rtcrs of herring and “liagon”; capital, 140,000 kr. 

Wollheim, Caesar, Berlin: 

(а) 95 percent interest in Coal A Oil Trading Company, A.B., Jcrgen 
Kocksgatan 2, Malmo — Coal importers, bunkering agents, and tanker 
owners; capital, 750,000 kr. 

(б) Scans A/B, Jorgen Kocksgatan 2, Malmo — Subsidiary of (a); coal 
importers, bunkering agents, and tanker owners; capital, 50,000 kr. 

Wurtembcrgisobe Mctallwarenfabrik, Wurtenberg: 

Aktiebclaget Ikora, Norrmalnatorg 1, Stockholm — Subsidiary; agents and 
retailers in silver and metalware; capital, 50,000 kr. 

Zeiss-Jena, Jena: 

Zeiss Svcnska A/B, Stockholm — Branch; capital, 100,000 kr. 

SWITZERLAND 

"Adrema” Maschincnbaugescllschaft m. b. H., Berlin: 

Adrema A. G., Zurich — Manufacturers of office machinery; capital, 

100.000 frs. 
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AUgemeinen Elelctrizitaets-Gesellschaft, Berlin: 

A. E. G. Elektrizitaets A. G., Zurich — Dealers in electrical apparatus;: 
capital 500,000 frs. 

"Amor Skin Corporation G. m. b. H ” Berlin: 

Amor Skin Corporation A. G., Werdmuehlestrasse 5, Zurich — Sale of 
cream products; capital, 10,000 frs. 

Athaeraaion Vcrlag, Potsdam: 

Alpina Vcrlag A. G., Hergiswil Nidwalden — Subsidiary; capital, 25,000 frs. 

Auterader und Felgenfabrik, Max hering A. G., Honeburg: 

Hering-Rad A. G., Zurich — Dealers in automobile wheels; captial, 500,000 
frs. 

Bauer, Kurt, Stuttgart: 

Bauer, Kurt (Stuttgart Zweigniederlassung, Zurich), Zurich — Branch;, 
dealer in metal goods. 

Beiersdorf A. G., P a Hamburg: 

Chemische Fabrik Pilot A. G., Stcinenertatrasse 23, Basle — Holding 
company; captial 100,000 frs. 

Bern berg Co., Barmen: 

Cuprum A. G., Glarus — Holding company; capital, 500,000 frs. 

Berward A. G., Bremen: 

Golvag A. G. Goliath- Vertrieb, Zurich — Distribution of Goliath lorries; 
capital, 10,000 frs. 

Bergwerke Ges. Hibernia A. G., Berne: 

(а) Rhein u See Transport A. G., Basle — Subsidiary; capital, 100,000 frs. 

(б) "Rhenus” A. G. fuer Schiffahrt A Spedition, Basle — capital, 1,500,000 
fra. 

Berndorfer Metallwarenfabrik Arthur Kmpp A. G., Berndorf: 

Berndorfer Kruppmetallwerke A. G., Lucerne — Branch; mining and metal< 
rolling works; capital, 500,000 fra. 

Bcrthold Messinglinienfabrik A Schriftgiesserei A. G., H., Berlin: 

Haas’sche Schriftgiesserei A. G., Muenchenstein (Baaelland)— Capital. 
250,000 fra. 

Boehler A Co., A. G., Gebr., Berlin: 

Boehler A Co., Gebr., A. G., Zurich— Holding company for Boehler 
subsidiaries in Prague, Vienna, Budapest, and Bucharest; capital 500,000 frs. 

BoehlhofT, Kurt (Dr.)., Berlin: 

Majority interest in Interradio G. m. b. H„ Zurich — Construction of, and 
participation in, broadcasting plant; capital, 20,000 fra. 

Boehringer A Soehne G. m. b. H., C. H., Mannheim: 

Bochringer C. F. A Soehne A. G., Zellikofen, Berne — Manufacture of 
chemicals ana pharmaceuticals; capital, 50,000 f re. 

Bohnenberger, Friedrich. 8tuttgart: 

Bohnenberger, Friedrich, Verlag Stuttgart, Filiale, Zurich — Branch;, 
publishers. 

Bosch A. G., Robert, Stuttgart: 

(а) Bosch A. G., Robert, Zurich and Geneva — Subsidiary- manufacture 
and sale of electrotechnical and precision goods; capital, 900,000 f re. 

(б) Scintilla A. G., Solothurn — Manufacturers of magnetos and motor car 
accessories; capital 4,500,000 frs. 

Caesar A Loretz, Halle: 

Caesar A Loretz, Linmatatrasse 45, Zurich — Branch; wholesale trade in 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Concordia Bcrgbau A. G.. Oberhausen, Duisburg: 

Part interest in “Vulkan" Kohlenhandels A. G., Zurich — Capital, 300,000 
fre. 

Conrad ty, Eugen A Ottomar, Rothenbach: 

Cece-Graphit Werke A. G., Wehntaleretrasse 600, Zurich — Manufacture 
of graphite and carbon products. 

Continental Gummiwerke A. G., Hanover: 

Continental Caoutchouc Compagnie A. G., Zurich and Geneva — Subsid- 
iary; capital, 50,000 fre. 

Dachpapenfabrik A Chemisch-Technische Werke, Berlin: 

Chemisch-Technische Werke A. G., Bitzenstrasse 44-46. Muttena, Basel- 
land — Manufacture of insulating materials; capital, 300,000 frs. 

Daimler-Benz A. G., Berlin and Stuttgart: 

Mercedes-Benz Automobil A. G., 119 Badeneretrasse, Zurich, and all 
branches in Switzerland — Subsidiary; capital, 250,000 fre. 
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Deutsche Buchgemeinschaft C. A. Koch’s Verlag Nachfolg, Berlin: 

Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschaft C. A. Koch’s Verlag Nachf. Berlin, Filiale, 
Zurich — Branch; book distributors. 

Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A. G., Krefeld: 

Marathon Edelstahl A. G., Zurich — Swiss representatives of German 
firm; capital, 350,000 fre. 

Deutsche Linoleum Werke A. G., Bietigheim: 

(а) Hettinger Basel A. G., Steinenberg 19, Basle — Wholesale and retail 
trade in linoleum carpets, etc.- 150,000 fre. 

(б) Hettinger Zurich A. G., Talackeretrasse 24 and Peteretrasse, Zurich- 
Wholesale and retail trade in linoleum, carpets, etc.; capital. 150,000 fre. 

(<0 Lintepp Holding A. G., Boergcnstrasse 22, Zurich— Holding company 
for the linoleum industry; capital, 100,000 fre. 

(d) Continentale Linoleum Union A. G., Bahnhofstrasse 17, Zurich. 

(«) Linoleum A. G., Giubiasco — Affiliate of (d); linoleum manufacturers: 
capital, 3,300.000 fre. 

Dinier Werke A. G., Berlin: 

Part interest in Gas-Industrie A. G. Fuer, Lowenstr. 2, Zurich — Manu- 
facturers of gas plants and industrial furnaces. 

Donier Werke, Friedrichshafen: 

(а) Aero- Met all, A. G., Zurich — Subsidiary; dealers in airplanes and 
parts; capital, 100,000 fre. 

(б) Dornier Werke A. G., Altenrhein, St. Gallen— Manufacture of air- 
planes and accessories. 

Dralle A. G., Georg., Hamburg: 

Dralle A. G., Georg., Basle — Manufacturer of perfumes and patent medi- 
cines; capital, 75,000 fre. 

Duerkoppwcrke A. G., Bielefeld: 

Duerkoppwerke A. G., Zurich — Dealers in machinery. 

Eau de Cologne A Parfumcriefabrik, Glockengasse 4711, Cologne: 

(а) A. G. Guer Aethcrische Oele, Glarus — Dealers in perfumes; capital, 
400.000 fre. 

(б) "Blau-Gold” A. G., Stockeretrasse 38, Zurich— Sales agency of (a); 
capital, 100,000 fre. 

Ehni A Co., Geo., Stuttgart: 

Ehni A Co., Geo., Zurich — export of watches and jewelry. 

Engelhorn Family, Mannheim: 

90 percent in Kcramische Werte A. G., Seefeldstrasse 6, Zurich— Ceramics; 
capital, 1 000,000 fre. 

Ewel A Co., Hamburg: 

Ewel A Co., Brandschenkestrassc 20, Zurich— Importers and exporters of 
unblocked felts. 

Fanto Group: 

Fanto Benzin Import A. G., Zurich — Dealers in oil; capital, 25,000 fre. 

Farbenindustrie, I. G., Frankfurt-am-Main: 

(а) Agfa Photo A. G., Bleicherwcg, Zurich — Branch. 

(б) Internationale Gesellschaft der StickstofT Industrie, St. Jakobstrasse 
22, Basle — Trade in explosives; capital, 6,000,000 fre. 

(c) Internationale Gesellschaft Fuer Chemische Untemehmungen A. G. 
(I. 6. Chemie), Peter Mevrianstrasse 19, Basle — Acts as holding company 
for I. G. Farben through Industrie Bank A. G., Zurich, and Soc. Auxiliarie 
de Participations et de Depots, Lausanne; capital, 170,000,000 fre. 

(d) Sturzenegger A Cie., H., Jacobstr. 22, Basle — Majority interest held 
by Industrie Bank A. G., Basle. 

(e) Teerfarben A. G., Bahnhofstr. 55, Zurich — Subsidiary; dealers in 
dyestufFs and chemical products; capital, 500,000 fre. 

(/) Treupha A. G. Fuer Chcmisch-pharmazeutische und Kosmctische 
Produkte, Baden — Manufacture and deal in chemical and pharmaceutical 
products; capital 50,000 fre. 

Fibroplast G. m. b. H., Krefeld. 

Fibroplast, A. G., Fronwagplatz 7, Schaffhausen — Branch; financial 
advisers and brokers. 

Flender A Go., Friedrich, Germany: 

Flender A Co., Friedrich, Bocholt, Zweigniederlassung Kuesnacht — • 
Branch; manufacture of driving parts. 

Frederic Henri Coal Mines, Lintfort: 

“Socoder” Societc pour le Commerce des Combustibles S. et de Leurs 
Derives, Geneva — Coal dealers. 
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Gallus, Annie (Mrs.), Berlin: 

(а) Massie Verlag G. m. b. H., Feldeggstr. 12, Zurich— Capital, 50,000 frs. 

(б) Scientia A. G., Feldeggstr. 12, Zurich — Publishing firm; capital, 15,200 
frs. 

Gas A Wassermes.se rfabrik A. G., Mainz: 

Gas und Wasscrmcsserfabrik a. g., Lucerne — Manufacture of gas and 
water meters, capital, 500,000 frs. 

Gesellschaft fur Gctrcide Handel A. G., Berlin: 

Getreide Import A. G., Zurich — Importers of grain; capital, 200,000 f re. 

Gesellschaft fuer Linde’s Eismaschinen, Wiesbaden: 

40 percent interest in Saueratoff-und-Waaseretoffwerk A. G., Bruenig- 
strasse 24. Lucerne — Manufacture of compressed and liquid gas; capital, 

900.000 frs. 

Gold A Silbcr Scheidenstalt, Frankfurt-am-Main: 

Leukon A. G.. Freigutstr, 7, Zurich — Subsidiary; manufacture and trade 
in chemicals and metals; capital, 400,000 frs. 

Guetermann A Co., Brcisgau: 

Guetermanns Nahsciden A. G., Stampfenbachstraysc 12, Zurich — Manu- 
facture of silk thread: capital, 100,000 frs. 

Haff Family. Hamburg and Munich: 

Haff, Gcbr. C. H. A F.. A. G. f Bahnhofplatz 5, Zurich — Dealers in mathe- 
matical instruments; capital, 32.000 frs. 

Hafta KunststofT Gesellschaft, Dr. Hubner A Co., A. G., Berlin: 

Part interest in Globag A. G., Schaffhauscn — Machinery; capital, 75,000 
frs. 

Hahn A Kolb. Stuttgart: 

Hahn A Kolb, Zurich. 

Hamburg-Amerika I.inie, Hamburg: 

Bronner A Co., A. G., Aeschcngraben 33, Basle — Forwarding agents; 
capital, 60,000 frs. 

Hamel A. G., Carl. Schonau: 

Hamel. Spinn- A Zwimereimachincn A. G., Carl, Arben — Manufacturer of 
textile machinery; capital, 600,000 frs. 

Haniel A. G., Franz,' Duisburg: 

75 percent interest in Hanicl A. G., Franz. Basle, and all branches in 
Switzerland — Subsidiary ; coal importers and distributors; capital, 250,000 fra. 

Hartmann, Walter A Erich, Halle: 

(a) Hartmann A. G., Gebrueder, Xeubrunnenstrasse 41, Oerliken, Zurich — 
Dealers in chemicals ; capital, 500,000 frs. 

( b ) Choreographic Holding A. G., Glams — Holding company ;ent ire capital 
held by Alfred Kocllikor. Swiss resident in Buenos Aires on behalf of Hart- 
mann; capital, 100,000 frs. 

(c) Rotula A. G.. Zurich — Affiliate of (6); participation in printing machin- 
ery concerns; capital. 100,000 f re. 

( d ) Tcktocolor A. G., Zurich — Affiliate of (6); printing; capital, 200,000 fre. 

Hascnclever, Hermann, Itemscheid. legatees of: 

Majority interest in Lagcrhaus A. G., Glarus— Holding company; oapital, 
2,000,000 (re. 

Hauff A. G.. Stuttgart: 

Hauff-Photo-Vertretung, Zurich — Sale of photographic materials; capital, 

20.000 fre. 

Hcllmuth A Co., Germany: 

Hcllmuth A Co., I,oerbach, Filiale Basle, Basle — Commission agents. 

Henkel G. m. b. H., Dusseldorf: 

(a) Uma A. G., Poststrasse 2, Chur. — Participates in undertakings in the 
chemical industry: capital. 2.000,000 frs. 

(b) Henkel A Cie. A. G., Kirechgartenstrasse 12. Basle — Owned by (a). 

( c ) Henkels Pcrsilwcrkc A. G., Pratteln — Controlled by (fc> ; dealers in 
chemicals; capital, 2,000.000 fre. 

(d) Labor-Fac A. G., Elizabethanstrasse 44. Basle — Controlled by (6); 
manufactures and trade in chemicals; capital, 50,000 frs. 

Henschel G. in. b. H., Kassel: 

Jon A. G. fuer Industrielle Unternehmungxn, Zurich — Capital, 250,000 frs. 

Hepp Gebr. G. m. b. II., Glauchau: 

Hepp Gebr. G. m. b. H., Glauchau, Filiale Zurich — Branch; manufacture 
of table and silverware. 
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Hermelin Verlag, Dr. Paul Schoeps, Leipzig: 

Hermelin Verlag, Dr. Paul Schoeps, Leipzig, Filiale Zurich — Branch; pub- 
lisher of trade journals. 

Hibernia A. G., Herne, Westfalen (see Bergwerke Gca. Hibernia): 

Oberrhcin Iteederei A Kohlenhandels A. G., Basle — Subsidiary; coal deal- 
ers; capital, 500,000 frs. 

Hilb, Siegfried, Konstanz: 

Hilb, Siegfried, Bahnhofstrasse 31, Kreuzlingen — Wholesale trade in cloth 
and linings. 

Hoehner, Matth., Tressingen: 

(а) Accordina A. G., I-aupen-Wald, Zurich — Subsidiary; manufacturer of 
accordions. 

(б) Hohnika A. G., Schoffhauscn — Holding company; capital, 525,000 fre. 

Hoffman, G., Frankfurt: 

Hoffman, G.. Basle — Branch; wholesale dealers in sanitation appliances. 

Holzraann A. G., Philipp, Frankfurt A/M: 

Soc. Financiere et Technique (Sofitec), Basle — Subsidiary. 

Hoatraann-Stcinberg Farben A. G., Hamburg: 

Hostmann-Steinberg Farben A. G., Bederetrasse 103a, Zurich — Branch; 
manufacturer of printer’s ink; capital, 200,000 fre. 

Imfeld, Karl, Bcrliu: 

Partner in "Astra” Beteiligungs und Verwaltungs G. m. b. H., Bondastr., 
Chur. — Patent administrators and investment company; capital, 200,000 fre. 

Inag Industrie-Unternehmungen A. G.. Berlin: 

75% interest in Schaere. M. A. G., Berne — Capital, 945,000 fre. 

Industriegeraete G. m. b. H., Germany: 

"Measpruf,” Geaellschaft fur Mess-und Pruefwesen M. B. H., Feuerthalen — 
Branch. 

. Jakob, Graff. Mannheim: 

Two-thirds interest in Gcfuag A. G., Berne — Grain dealers; capital, 50,000 
fre. 

Kadua-Werk, Ludwig Kegel Koramandit' Geaellschaft, Neustadt: 

Kadus-Werk, Zurich — Branch; dealers in electrical apparatus. 

Kahl, J. A., Hamburg: 

Naruva S. A., Geneva and Zurich — Fruit importers. 

Kaisere Kaffeegeschaft A. G., Vlersen (Rhineland): 

Kaisers Kaffeegeschaft A. G., Guteretrasse 311, Basle and all branches — 
Subsidiary; trade in tea, coffee and colonial produce; capital, 2,000,000 fre. 

Kaloderma A. G., Karlsruhe: 

Kaloderma A. G., Waldenburgestrasse 1, Basle — Branch; manufacturer ’of 
soaps, etc.; capital, 30,000 fre. 

Karlsruher Parfumerie A Toilettenseifenfabrik (F. Wolff A 8ohn G. m. b. H.), 
Karlsruhe: 

Karlsruher Parfumerie und Toilettenseifenfabrik (F. Wolff A Sohn 
G. m. b. H.), Grenzacherstrasse 63. Basle — Branch; manufacture of soap 
and perfumcrv; capital. 5,000,000 goldmark. 

Keller’s Tuchhandlung A. G., Stuttgart: 

Keller’s Tuchhandlung A. G., Gcrberetrasse 26, Basle — Subsidiary; cloth 
merchants; capital, 200,000 fre. 

Klement A Spaeth. Parfumerie A Scifenfabriken, Ravensburg: 

Klcmcnt A Spaeth, Parfumerie und Seifenfabriken, Romanshorn — Branch. 

Klepperwerke, Bavaria: 

Kleppcr-Sporterecugnisse A. G., Zurich — Manufacture and trade-in Klepper 
sports equipment; capital, 236,000 fra. 

Klingelnberg Sohnc. \V. Fcrd., Rcmscheid: 

Klingelnl>erg Sohne, W. Ferd., Zurich. 

Knoll A. G., Ludwigshaven: 

Knoll A Cie. A. G., Liestal, Basle — Manufacture and deal in chemicals; 
capital, 500.000 fre. 

Krebs, Otto (Dr.), Heidelberg: 

Krebs, Dr. Strebel-Kessel A Radiatoren. Rothrist. Aargau — Dealers in 
Strcbel heating boilers, radiators and electrical apparatus; sales agent for 
G. Muenster A Co. 

Krupp A. G., Fried.. Essen: 

Pantena A. G., Glarus — Subsidiary; capital, 325.000 fre. 
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Kummerle, Emil, Stuttgart: 

Textil Rohstoff A.*G., Hennebuehl 6, Zug — Dealers in Textiles. 

Lackfarben A. G., Berlin: 

Lackfarben A. G., Unterseestrasse 32. Kreuzlingen — Branch; manufacture 
of chemicals, varnishes, etc.; capital, RM. 71,000. 

Langbein Pfannhauser Wcrke A. G., Leipzig: 

Langbein Pfannhauser Werke A. G., Zurich — Branch; manufacturers of, 
and dealers in, electrical goods; capitsJ, RM. 2,040,000. 

Lange F. A. Metall werke A. U., Ave-Auerhammer: 

Lang F. A. Metallwerke A. G., Biel — Branch. 

Lingnerwerke A. G.. Berlin: 

Extraktion A. G., Birzbrunnenallee 28, Basle — manufacturer of tooth- 
paste; capital, 200,000 fra. 

Lorenz A. G., Berlin: 

Lorenz A. G., Berne — Branch; manufacturers of telephone and telegraph 
equipment; capital, RM. 9,500,000. 

Maag, Heinrich. Munich: 

Gummi-Maag, Zurich. 

Mannesmann Roehren werke, Dusseldorf: 

Mannesmann A. G., Zurich — Dealers in products of German firm. 

Marabuwerke A. G., Tamm, Wurtcnburg: 

• Marabuwerke A. G. Tamm, Zwcigniederlassung Sccbach, Zurich— Branch 

Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Numberg (M. A. N.), Augsburg: 

(а) Maschinen A. G., Monbijoust rasse 61, Berne — Holds agency for 
M. A. N. for the sale of printing presses; capital, 550,000 fra. 

(б) 50 percent interest in Transkrit A. G., Loewenstrasse 29, Zurich — 
Capital, 50,000 frs. 

Mauthe G. m. b. H., Uhren, Friedrich, Schwenningcn: 

Uhren A. G., Vormels Mauthe Uhren A. G., Zurich — Watch dealers; 
capital, 200,000 frs. 

Melitta A. G., Minden. Westphalia: 

Melitta A. G., Zurich— Subsidiary; capital, 10,000 frs. 

Mercedes- Maschinenwerke Zclla-Mehlis^Thuringen: 

Mercedes Buromascnincn A. G., Talstrasse 11, Zurich — Agency. 

Merck G. m. b. H. K., Darmstadt: 

(a) Merck rrodukten, A. G. fuer Handel, Bahnhofstrasse 23, Zug — 
Capital, 50,000 frs. 

(b) Merck-Untcrnehmungen, Holding A. G. fuer, Bahnhofstrasse 23, 
Zug — Holding company for German principal; capital, 3,000,000 frs. 

Merz & Co., Frankfurt: 

Merz & Co., Chemische Fabrik, Dufourstrasse 176, and Frochlichstrasee 
28, Zurich — Branch; manufacturer of chemicals. 

Metallgesellschaft A. G., Frankfurt: 

Kotopulsor A. G., Fronwagplatz 9. Schaffhausen — Patent administrators 
and investment company; capital, 200,000 frs. 

Meyer, Hellmuth G., Zoppot: 

Meyer, Hellmuth G., Zurich; Branch. 

Mielewerke A. G., Gueterslop: 

Verkaufsgesellschaft tier Mielewerke A. G., Zurich — Distributors of agri- 
cultural implements; capital, 10.000 frs. 

Mitteleuropaische Reiseburg, G. m. b. H., Berlin: 

Transkontinent A. G., Zurich — Capital, 2,150,000 frs. 

Mocssinger, Friedrich (Dr.), Langcn, Hessen: 

Part interest in Brandt A. G. Richard, Apotheker Vormals, Finstemald- 
strasse 95, Schaffhausen — Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals; capital, 51,000 
frs. 

Mueller-Clemm, Wolfgang, Essen: 

(See Pfeiffer, Heinz, Essen.) 

Munchener Rueckversicherungs Gesellschaft, Munich: 

Union Ruckversicherungs A. G., Alpenquai 8, Zurich — Subsidiary; rein- 
surance company; capital, 10,000,000 frs. 

Mutter Albert, Loerbach: 

Mutter, Albert, Basle — Branch; forwarding agents. 

Nestler A. G., Albert, Lahr, Baden: 

Majority interest in Masstsfabrik A. G., Schaffhausen — Capital, 375,000 
frs. 
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Nitsche A Guenther Optische Werke K. G. f Rathenow: 

Nitsche A Guenther Optische Werke K. G., Bahnhofstrasse 78, Zurich — 
Subsidiary -manufacturers of optical and mechanical instruments. 

Noerpel C. E. p Friedrichshafen : 

Noerpel C. E., St. Gallen — Branch; forwarding agents. 

Orenstein A Koppel, A. G., fuer Feld A Kleinbahnen Bedarf, Berlin: 

Orenstein A Koppel A. G. fuer Feld A Kleinbahnen Bedarf, Zurich — 
Subsidiary; dealers in machinery for public works; capital, 350,000 frs. 

Osram G. m. b. H. # Berlin: . 

(a) Licht A. G. Vereinigte Gluchlampenfabriken, Aarau — Manufacturer 
of electric lighting goods; capital, 2,800,000 frs. 

(b) “Osa” Industrielle Beteiligungen A. G. f Schaffhausen — Holding com- 
pany; capital, 1,000,000 frs. 

(e) Osram A. G., Zurich, and all branches in Switzerland — Dealers in 
electrical goods; capital, 600,000 frs. 

Oswald, Kurt von: 

(See Spaeter Rudolf.) 

Pfeiffer, Heinz, Essen: 

Mueller-Clemm, Wolfgang, Essen: 

Part interest in Verlags G. m. b. H., Berne — Publishers of Deutsche Zeitung 
in der Schweiz; capital, 20,000 frs. 

Platte, R., E pet ia- Werke Rudolf Platte, Wuppertal-Vohwinkel: 

Report A. G. fuer Patenverwcrtung, Bahnhofstr. 23, Zug — Acquisition 
and exploitation of patents; capital, 100,000 frs. 

Pomosin Werke, Fisher A Co., Frankfurt: 

(а) Rohstoff Verkehre A. G., Glarus — Subsidiary; capital, 100,000 frs.; 
holding company for all of German principal's foreign subsidiaries which 
include: 

(б) Omon A. G., Basle — Capital, 5,000 frs. 

(c) Opekta A. G. fuer Chemische A Pharmaceutische Produkte, Solo- 
thurn — Capital, 10,000 frs. 

(d) Pektin A. G.. Glarus— Capital, 50,000 frs. 

Preussische Elektrizitaets A. G., Berlin: 

Continentale Electrizitaeta-Union A. O., Basle — Electrical power; capital, 
20,000,000 frs. 

Raab Karcher G. m. b. H., Karlsruhe: 

(а) 40 percent interest in Kohle Union Geldner A. G., Basle — Coal im- 
porters; capital, 1,000,000 frs. 

(б) Noba A. G., Geneva and Basle — Majority of shares held by (a); 
importers and marketers of petroleum products; capital, 500,000 frs. 

The following are the subsidiaries of (6): 

(c) “Hucar” Huiles et Carburants Morges, S. A., Passage de la Bouronne 
7, Morges. 

(d) “Naphtag” Napha- Produkte A. G., Werdhollzlistrasse 103, Zurich- 
Alstetten. 

(«) Noba-Rheinlager A. G., Birdofelden. 

(/) Usol A. G., Mucnchensteinstrasse, Basle. 

(g) Zcieir A. G., A., Solothurnstrasse 313, Olten. 

Recenia A. G., Hartman nsdorf, Max Bocse. 

Recenia A. G., Basle — Capital, 100,000 frs. 

Rhein inch- Westfaelischen Kohlen Syndikat, Dusseldorf: 

Ruhr A Saar Kohle A. G., Basle — Distributors of coal and coke in Switzer- 
land for German principal; capital, 1,500,000 frs. 

Rheinisch Westfalischcs Elektrizitaetswerk A. G., Essen: 

(а) 40 percent interest in "Finelectra” Finanzgesellschaftfuer Elektrizitaeta 
Beteiligungen A. G., Aarau — Holding company for electrical firms and 
operating power stations; capital. 6,000,000 frs. 

(б) Aarewerke A. G., Brug — Operation of power stations; affiliate of (a). 

Rheinmetall A. G., Dusseldorf: 

(а) Mess Union G. m. b. H., Zurich — Manufacturers of measuring instru- 
ments and gages; capital, 100,000 frs. 

(б) Waffenfabrik Solothurn A. G., Solothurn — Manufacturers of arms and 
munitions; capital, 2,000,000 frs. 

Rhenania Schiffahrts A Speditions G. m. b. H., Mannheim: 

Part interest in Neptun Transport A Schiffahrts A. G., Basle — Capital* 
1,500,000 fra. 
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Rhenania Wormser Lagerhaus A Speditions A. G., Worms: 

Part interest in Neptun Transport A SchifTahrts A. G. f Basle — Capital, 
1,500,000 frs. 

Richter, Otto: 

Richter, Otto, Zurich — Magazine and book shop. 

Roechling’schen Risen A Stahlwerkc G. m. b. H., Voelklingen: 

(a) Roechling A Cic., A. G., Basle — Branch; coal and iron dealers; capital, 
2,000,000 frs. 

(5) Roechling Stahl A. G., Zurich — Dealers in steel goods; capital, 100,000 
frs. 

(c) Boehringer A. G., Robert, 28 Ostenbachgasse, Zurich — Trade in coal, 
coke, etc.; subsidiary of (a). 

( d) Briket-Umschlags A Transport A. G., Muttons— Owned by (e). 

(c) Vicina A. G., Zug — Holding company in which (a) has part interest. 
(/) Grunauer A Co., A. G., A., Basle — Subsidiary of (5); dealers in coal, 
iron, etc. 

Roehren-Verband G. m. b. H., Dusseldorf: 

Rohrcn-Handels-Gcscllschaft Zurich, Zurich — Importers and distributors 
of metal pipes. 

Rosenthal- Porzcllan A. G., Selb: 

Keramischc Unternehmungen A. G., filer, Hennebuehle, Zug — Holding 
company for foreign sales companies of principal; capital, 1,000,000 frs. 

Sachsischc Metallwarcnfabrik A. G., Aue: 

Wellncr Soehne A. G. August, Zurich — Branch; dealers in metals and metal 
goods. 

Sachs ischcs Serum werk A. G., Dresden: 

k Serumwerk A. G., Mittlerestr. 19, Basle — Manufacturers and distributors 

' 1 of pharmaceutical and chemical preparations; capital, 00,000 fre. 

Salamander Schuh A. G., Kornwcstheim: 

Salamander Schuh A. G., Bahnhofstrasse 72, Zurich — Trade in shoes; 
capital, 50,000 frs. 

Schenker A Co. A. G., Berlin: 

Schenker A Co. A. G., Buchs, St. Gallen — Subsidiary; forwarding agent*; 
capital, 300.000 frs. 

Schering A. G., Berlin. 

( n ) "Korin vent" Gcsellschaft fur Auswartigc Anlagen A Erfindugen, 
Fribourg and Basle — Financial investment company and holding comjwmy 
for foreign subsidiaries of German principal; capital, 250,000,000 frs. 

(b) "Chepha" A. G. fuor Chcmische A Pharmazeutische Unternehmungen. 
Lausanne — Holding company for subsidiaries of principal in the United 

1 Kingdom and United States of America; capital, 1,000,000 frs. 

Schlarafiawerk A. G., Berlin: 

Schlarafiawcrk A. G., Basle— Sul»sidiary; capital, 100,000 frs. 

Schlesischc Cellulose A Papierfabrikcn Kwald Schoellcr A Co., Hirschberg: 

100 Shares in Celludur A. G., Koronanstrassc, Cham. — Capital, 200,000 
frs. 

Schlcussncr, Karl L. (Dr.), Frankfurt: 

Schlcussner. Walter (Dr.), Cologne: 

Schucllcr, Wilhelm (Dr.), Frankfurt: 

Imfeld, Karl, Berlin: 

Partners in "Astra” Beteiligungs A Verwaltungs G. m. b. II. , Bondastr., 
Dhur. — Patent administrators and investment compauy; capital, 200,000 frs. 

Schlossfabrik A. G. N orm W ilhelm Schulte, Schlagbaum: 

Schulte Kommanditgesellscl.aft Schlossfabrik, Wilhelm, St. Gallon — 
Branch; manufacturers of locks and other iron goods; capital, 509,000 frs. 

Schucllcr, W ilhelm (DR.), Frankfurt: 

(See Schlcussner, I)r. Karl A.) 

Schneider Ernst, Photographiscl.c Kunstanstall, Berlin: 

Schneider Ernst, Photographische Kunstanstalt Berlin, Zurich — Branch. 

Semclkamp A Co., Krefcld: 

Part interest in Fibroplast A. G., Fronwagplat* 7, SchafThausen — Financial 
advisers and brokers. 

Senker, Joseph, Hanover: 

Stinncs, Hugo, Hamburg: 

Kohlcnkontor A. G., Basle — Iini>ortation of coal; capital, GO, 000 frs. 
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Senking Werke A. G., Hildesheim: 

Senking A. G., A., Zurich — Manufacturers of culinary appliances; capital 

71.000 frs. 

Siemens-Schuckert Werke A. G. & Siemens-Halske, Berlin: 

(а) Albiswerke Zurich A. G., Zurich — Subsidiary; manufacturers of and 
dealers in electrical equipment; capital, 75,000 frs. 

(б) Siemens Elektrizitats Krseugnisse A. G., Zurich and Berne — Agency 
for products of German principal; capital 1,500,000 frs. 

(c) Siemens A Halske, Zurich — Agency. 

id) Siemens S. A. Des Produita Klectretechniques, Lausanne — Agency. 
(e) Signum A. G., Wallisellen, Zurich — Manufacturers of, and dealers in, 
signaling equipment; capital, 1,500,000 fra. 

Sigle A Co., Schuhfabrikcn A. CL. Stuttgart: 

Ixxler A Schuh A. G., Talastr. 11, Zurich — Holding company; capital, 

500.000 kre. 

8oennecken, F., Bonn: 

Soonnccken, F., Zweigniederlassung, Zurich — Branch. 

Spaeter, Rudolf: 

Oswald, Kurt von: 

(a) Spaeter, Karl A Wilhelm Oswald Untemehmungee A. G., Haupstr., 
Glarus — Metal dealers; capital, 5,000,000 fra. 

• (6) Spaeter A. (J., Karl, Viaduktatr. 50, Basle — Owned by (a); metal 
dealers: capital, 3,000,000 fra. 

Spcditions « Transport Kontor “Atlas” G.m.b.H., Singen: 

“Atlas” Spcditions A Transport Kontor, Basle — Branch. 

Spiesahofer A Braun, Heubach, Wurtemborg: 

Spiesshofer A Braun, Zurach — Branch. 

Stallmann, Gcbrueder, Duisbcrg: 

Stallman n, Gcbrueder, Ilcidcn — Branch; silk embroidery products. 
Stinnes, Hugo, Hamburg: 

(See Scnkcr, Joseph, Hanover.) 

Stock A. G., R., Berlin: 

Stock worzouge und Maschincn V’erkaufs A. G., Basle — Importers and dis- 
tributors of machine tools and machinery; capital, 180,000 fra. 

Straub, Ernst, Constance: 

Straub, Ernst. Zurich— Branch; dealers in tools and machinery. 

Strebel Work G. in. I). H., Mannheim: 

Muenstcr A Co., G., Anrgau — Manufacturers and dealers in machinery. 
Stromeyer, M., I.agerhausgesellschaft, Mannheim: 

(a) Stromeyer M. Kohlcnhamlel A. G., Basle and all branches in Switzer- 
land — Subsidiary; importers and dealers in fuels; capital, 1,000,000 frs. 

(5) Kohlon A Briket werke A. G., Basle— Owned by (a); fuel importers and 
heating engineers; capital, 1,000,000 frs. 

Telefun ken Gcsellschaft flier Drahtlose Telcgraphie m. b. H., Berlin: 

Telofunken Gcsellschaft fuer Drahtlose Telegraphic m. b. II., Zweig- 
niedcrlassung, Zurich — Branch. 

Tcorwerk Biesrich, Ofcubau G. m. b. H., Wiesbaden: 

Part interest in Gas-Industrie A. G. fuer, Lowcnstr. 2, Zurich — Manu- 
facturers of gas plants and industrial furnaces. 

Tobis-Film, Berlin: 

(a) “Tobis” Fihn-Vcrleih A. G., Zurich — Subsidiary; capital, 100,000 frs. 

(6) Schmulfilm A. G., Zurich — Affiliate of (a); capital, 50,000 frs. 

Transit Transport Gcsellschaft m. b. H., Singen: 

Transit Transport Gcsellschaft m. b. H., Singen, SchafFhausen — Branch; 
forwarding agents. 

Vereinigte Aluminiuimvcrke A. G., Berlin: 

Bauxit Trust A. G., Stadthausquai 7, Zurich — Holding company for 
Bauxit mining companies; capital, 11,000,000 frs. 

Vercinicte Seidcnstolfwel>crei, Krefeld: 

Scidcn Textil A. G., J-ocwenstrassc 19, Zurich — Trade in textiles; capital, 

600.000 frs. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke, Dusscldorf: 

(а) Eissen und Metall A. G., Zurich — Subsidiary; iron and steel merchants; 
capital, 1 , 000,000 fra. 

(б) Part interest in “Vulcan” Kohlcnhandcls A. G., Zurich — Capital, 

300.000 frs. 
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Wagner Alfred, Dessau: 

Wagner, Alfred, Zurich — Branch; Sella periodicals. 

Wagner, Guenther, Hanover: 

(а) Wagner A. G., Guenther^ Zurich — Subsidiary; capital, 200,000 fra. 

(б) Palikan A. G., Zurich — Holding company; capital 1,000,000 fra. 
Webendoerfer, Gebr., Hamburg: 

Webendoerfcr, Gebr., Zuricn — Branch; watch dealers. 

Wittkop A Co., Bielefeld: 

Wittkop & Co., Beckenried — Branch. 

Yahya Kia, Hamburg: 

Yahya Kia, Kraragasse 54, Berne — Importers. 

Zapp A. G., Robert, KruppstahL Dusseldorf: 

(а) Zapp A. G., Robert, Zurich — 8alca office for German principal; capital* 
500 000 fra. 

(б) fitahl -Holding Co. A. G., Zurich — Holding company for German 
principal's branches outside Germany; capital, 1,000,000 fra. 

(r) Socoda A. G., Zurich — Holding company; holds majority capital in 
(a) and (b); capital, 100,000 fra. 


TUBEET 

% 

Allgemeine Elektricitaets-Gesellschaft, Berlin: 

A. E. G. Turk Anonin Elektrik Sirketi Umumiyesi, Ankara and all branches 
in Turkey — Subsidiary ; electrical goods. 

Allianz A Stuttgarter Verein, Berlin: 

Allianz A Stuttgarter Verein V. A. G., Istanbul — Insurance. 

Atlas Transport, Hamburg: 

Atlas Transport, Istanbul— Forwarding agents. 

Deutsche Levantc Linie, Hamburg: 

(a) Deutsche Levante Linie, Galata, Istanbul — Agency. 

(5) Deniz Yapi Ve Isletme T. L. S. (Deniyap), Galata, Istanbul— Con- 
struction of ships for (a); capital, £T 50,000. 

Deutsche Lufthansa A/G, Berlin 

Deutsche Lufthansa A/G, Istanbul. 

D. K. W., Berlin: 

Beyoglu, Istanbul — Branch; Refrigerators. 

Edekazentrale Einkaufskontor: 

Edekazentrale Einkaufskontor, GalaU, Istanbul— Branch; exporters and 
importers. 

Farben Industrie, I. G. Frankfurt: 

(a) Bayer Leverkusen Widmann ve Seriki, Istanbul and Izmir — Dealers 
in pharmaceutical and dental products. 

(5) “Turkanil" Sabri Atayolu ve Sirketi, Galata, Istanbul — Agenoy. 

Heck A Tiefbauten Vom, Gebr, Heifmann, A. G., fuer, Essen: 

Hohtif A. G. (Hoch A Tiefbauten), GalaU, Istanbul— Branch; building 
materials. 

Holzmann A Co. G. m. b. H., Philipp, Frankfurt: 

Holzmann A. G., Philipp, Galata, IsUnbul — Branch; building contractors. 
Hordece Hochsec Fisch A/G, Hamburg: 

Balik Sanayi T. A. 8., GalaU, IsUnbul — Producers of fish meal, fish oil, etc. 
Jansen A Francke, Hamburg: 

Jansen, Helinuth, Istanbul — Gencul exporters. 
Kloeckner-Humboldt-Deutz A. G., Cologne: 

Turk K I oeckner- Humboldt Deutz Ltd. 8., GalaU, Istanbul — Branch. 
Kochs Adlerhahmaschinen Werke Aetien-Gesellschaft, Bielefeld: 

Adler Dikis Makinelere K. Ve A. Valasakis, IsUnbul — Agency for sewing 
machines. 

Krupp A. C., Fried., Essen: 

(a) Krupp Germanya Verft A/G, Istanbul. 

(6) Uc Halka Turk Ltd. Sirketi, Ankau. 

Kuchne A Nagel, Hamburg: 

Kuchne ve Nagel Xakliyat.Nvi Albert Baxmann, Galata, Istanbul — 
Branch; forwarding agents. 

Lassen A Co. A. G., Hamburg: 

Lassen A Co., Galata, Istanbul — Branch; shipping and forwarding agents. 
Mercedes Buromaschine- Werke A. G., Benshausen: 

“Mercedes," Istanbul — Sells writing and calculating machines. 
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Muller A. G., Clemens (Vomals A. G. Seidel A Nauman), Dresden: 

Naumann Makineleri Satis Turk Ltd., Istanbul— Sales agency; capital. 
£T 64.000. 

Orenstein A Koppel A/G, Berlin: 

Orenstein und Koppel A/G, Istanbul — Agency. 

Pisani A Rickertson, Hamourg: 

(a) Kuru Meyve Turk Ltd. 8ti., Istanbul — Nut exporters. 

.(6) P. P. Danielsen, Istanbul and Izmir — Commission agent. 

Reemtsma, R. F. A Ph. F., Hamburg: 

"Reemtsma,” Galata, Istanbul — Subsidiary; shipping and forwarding 

S ents. 

er A Co. A. G., Berlin: 

Schenker A Co. A. G., Galata, Istanbul — Branch. 

Schering Kahlbaum A/G, Berlin: 

(a) Part interest in Kihka ve Ecza Middeleri T. L. S., Istanbul — Capital, 
£T 30,000. 

(6) Schering Kahlbaum A. G., Istanbul. 

Schuldt Line, Hamburg: 

Orient Schuldt Line, Istanbul — Branch. 

Stinnes. Hugo, Hamburg: 

Stinnes Redcrav A. G., Hugo, Galata, Istanbul — Branch. 

Telefunken Ge*. fuer Drahtlose Telegraphic G. m. b. H., Berlin: 

(a) Elekrton T. A. S., Galata. Istanbul — Agents. 

(b) Telefunken Radyolari, Galata, Istanbul — Agency. 

Voigtlander A Sohn A. G., Braunschweig: 

Voigtlander u Sohn A. G., Istanbul — Branch. 

Weiss A Freitag A. G., Germany: 

Weiss A Freitag A. G., Istanbul— Branch, building materials. 


ARGENTINA 

AAchener A Munchener Feuer, Versicherungs-Gcsellschafl, Aachen: 

(а) Aachen A Munich, Cia., de Seguros, Buenos Aires — Branch; Insurance; 
net worth, 500.000 pesos (1942). 

(б) "El Fenix Sudamericano,” Cia. de Reasseguros, Buenos Aires — Rein- 
surance. 

Accumulatoreh-Fabrik A. G., Berlin: 

(а) Accumulateren-Fabrik A. G., Buenos Aires — Branch; electrical goods. 

(б) Afa-Tudor-Varta S. A., Fabricas Reunidas de Acumuladores, Buenos 
Aires — Believed owned by (a) above; electrical goods, capital, 300,000 pesos 
(1939). 

AEG, Allgemeine Elektricitaeta Gesellschaft, Berlin: 

(а) AEG, Compania Argentina de Electricidad, Buenos Aires, and vari- 
ous branches in Argentina — Branch; electrical goods; capital and reserves, 

4.500.000 pesos (1944). 

(б) SEMA Socicdad Electro-Metalurgica Argentina, Buenos Aires, and 
various branches in Argentina — Manufacturer of copper tubing; 862 shares 
owned by AEG, Germany; capital, 20,000,000 pesos (1945). 

(c) Alambrica, Sociedad Industrial Argentina, S. A., Buenos Aires — Sub- 
sidiary of (6) ; electrical goods. 

( d ) CESIA, Conductors Electro Sociedad Industrial Argentina — Manu- 
facturer of brass and copper tubing; believed owned by (6). 

(e) Metalurgica Comercial, S. de R. L., Cia., Buenos Aires — Machinery; 
owned by (6); capital, 40,000 pesos (1942). 

(/) Weco y Cia. — Believed owned by (a). 

Beieredorf A Co., P., Hamburg: 

Beirsdorf S. de R. L., Buenos Aires — Chemicals and drugs; net worth, 

265.000 pesos (1942); capital, 30,000 pesos (1944). 

Berger, Curt (Dr.), Leipzig: 

(а) Berger y Cia., S. de R. L., Curt, Buenos Aires — Office supplies and 
equipment; net worth, 9,000,000 pesos (1942) ; capital, 6,000,000 pesos (1941). 

(б) La Lipsia, Cia., Comercial y Financiera. S. A.. Buenos Aires — Holding 
company for German principal, net wroth, 2,640,000 pesos (1942). 

(c) Vicum y Cia., S. de R. L., Carlos, Buenos Aires — Subsidiary of (a); 
machinery; capital, 100,000 pesos (1942). 
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Boker A. G., H. H., Bonne: 

Boker y Cia., S. de R. L., Buenos Aires — Partly pwned; machinery; 
capital, 2,058,000 pesos (1940); net worth, 2,060,000 pesos (1942). 

Bosch, Robert G. m. b. H., Stuttgart: 

Bosch S. A., Robert, Buenos Aires — Importer and manufacturer of elec- 
trical supplies and Diesel injection equipment; controlled by German prin- 
cipal; capital, 200,000 pesos (1944); net worth, 457,840 pesos (1944). 

Deutsches Kohlcndepot G. m. b. H., Hamburg: 

“Ribcrcna del Plata,” Compania Sudamericana de Comercio S. A., Buenoa 
Aires and various branches in Argentina — Dealers in coal, wood, and coke 
and repair of naval vessels; party controlled by German principal, capital, 
plus reserve, 2,080,000 pesos (1944). 

Deutsche Sudamerikanische Bank, Berlin: 

(а) Banco Germanico de la America del Sud, Buenos Aires — Branch; 
banking; net worth, 7,950,000 pesos (1942); capital, 6,818,200 pesos (1943). 

(б) Ldificio Germanico Cia. Inmobiliaria, S. A. Buenos Aires — Administra- 
tion of nronertics. 

(c) ‘‘Minos” Compania Argentina Financicra y Fideicomisaria S. de 
R. L., Buenos Aires— Subsidiary; real estate. 

Deutsche Uebcrseeischc Bank, Berlin: 

(а) Banco Aleman Transatlantic©, Buenos Aires and various other branches 
in Argentina — Branch; banking; capital and reserves, 11,425,000 pesos (1942). 

(б) Compania Argentina do Mandat os — Holding company. 

Farbcnindustrie A. G., I. G., Frankfurt: 

(a) Farma Platense S. de R. L., Buenos Aires — 70 percent interest held by 

Drugofa G. m. b. H., Berlin, a member of 1. G. Farbeu group; chemicals and 
drugs; capital, 100.000 pesos (1940;. * 

(b) Institute Behring dc Terapeutica Experimental S. de R. L., Buenos 
Aires — 75 percent interest held by Behringwerke A. G., Hamburg, member 
of I. G. Farben group; chemicals and drugs; capital, 20,000 pesos (1944). 

(r) Anilinas Aleinanas S. A., Buenos Aires — Subsidiary; chemicals and 
drugs; capilnl, 2,000.000 pesos (1944); reserves, 71,738 |>ck6h (1943). 

(d) I.a Quimica Bayer S. A., Buenos Aires— Subsidiary ; chemicals and 
drugs; ennital, 500,000 pesos. 

( e ) " Monopol” S. A. Quimica Industrial y Comercial, Buenos Aires— Sub- 
sidiary controlled by (r): chemicals and drugs; capital, 1,000,000 pesos. 

(/) Agfa Argentina, Dr. Kurt Opi>enheim y Cia., Buenos Aires — Manu- 
facture! s of optical instruments and photographic materials; capital, 80,000 
pesos (1939). 

(g) La Plata O/nlid S. de U. L., Buenos Aires — Partly owned by (c); 
photographic supplies. 

(h) Wevland, Sigfrido, Buenos Aires — Owned by (c); chemicals and drugs. 

Ferrostaal A. («., Essen: 

Ferrostaal 8. A., Buenos Aires— Branch; iron and steel goods; net worth, 

145.000 pesos (1942): capital, 100,000 pesos (1944). 

Genschow A. (1. G., Hamburg: 

“Geco” Cia. Industrial y Comercial 8. A., Buenos Aires — Branch; muni- 
tions manufacturer; capital, 100,000 pesos (1941). 

Grun & Bilfinger Aktiengcsellschaft, Mannheim: 

Gruen y Bilfinger, Soc. de ltesponsabilidad Ltria., Buenos Aires — Construc- 
tion work; 96 shares out of a total of 100 shares owned by above; capital, 

1.500.000 |k*sos. 

Guderian (a German general), Germany : 

Denubio— A textile firm owned by above and Count Galeazzo Ciano; 
capital, 2,000,000 pesos. 

Hardt, A. G., Berlin: 

llardt y Cia., R., Buenos Aires — Branch; importers and exporters of general 
merchandise. 

Herder Sohnc, Solingen: 

Herder, F. A. (Sohn), Buenos Aires — Branch; importers and exporters of 
general merchandise; assets, 66,050 |>esos (1943). 

Holzman, A. G., Philip, Frankfort: 

(а) General de Const rucciones S. A. Cia., Buenos Aires — Branch; building 
contractors and dealers in construction materials; capital, 1 000,000 pesos 
(1939). 

(б) “GEOPE” Compania General de Obras Publicas, Soc. Anon., Buenos 
Aires — 45 percent interest: building contractors and dealers in construction 
materials; capital, 4,000,000 pesos (1944). 
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Klockner Werke A. G., Dusseldorf: 

(а) Establecimientos Klocker S. A. Industrial Argentina, Buenos Aires— 
Branch; iron and steel; capital, 1,000,000 pesos (1943); reserves, 4,000,000 
pesos (1943). 

(б) Maldonado y Cia. — Iron and steel. 

(e) Manuello y Cia., Rosario — Owned by (a); iron and steel. 

( d) Ferrocal S', de R. L., Rosario and Buenos Aires — Branch; manufacture 
of quick lime; capital, 50,000 pesos (1941). 

(e) “Dcutz Otto” Legit imo, S. A., Compania Argentina dc Motores, 
Buenos Aires and various branches in Argentina — Capital, 1,500,000 pesos; 
reserves. 1 119,000 pesos (1943). 

“Knoll” A. G. Ludwigshafen: 

Oficina Cientifica Knoll, Buenos Aires — Capital, 300,000 pesos. 

Mannesman Roehren werke, Dusseldorf: 

(а) Tubos Mannesmann Ltd., Soc., Buenos Aires and various branches in 
Argentina — Subsidiary; capital, 5,000,000 pesos (1943); reserves, 2,800,000 
pesos (1943). 

(б) Moreeletto 8. A. Kstablecimentos Metalurgicos, Buenos Airea — Sub- 
sidiary of (a) ; iron and steel. 

(c) Sica, Soc. de Resp., Ltda. — Combined capital of “Sica” and (6); 
5,000,000 pesos (1944). 

Mannheimer Yereicherungs-Gesellschaft, Mannheim: 

(а) “La Internacional,” Cia. de Seguros S. A., Buenos Aires — Insurance; 
capital. 1 , 000,000 pesos. 

(б) *'La Mannheim,” Cia. de Seguros, Buenos Aires — Insurance. 

Merck, E., Darmstadt: 

Merck Quimica Argentina S. A., Buenos Aires — Branch; drugs; capital, 

1.250.000 pesos. 

Meyor, Arnold Otto, Hamburg: 

(а) Stinncs, Ltda. Soc. Anon. Comercial e Industrial, Hugo, Buenos 
Aires— Automobile service, formerly import of motortrucks and steel and 
export of hides, skins and wool;. capital, 1,000,000 pesos. 

(б) Stinncs Maritima, Soc. Anon. Hugo, Buenos Aires — Steamship agents; 
capital, 500,000 pesos. 

Minag Muhlcnbau und Industrie A. G.. Braunschweig: 

Ammo, Girsecke y Konegan S. de K. L. — Machinery. 

Neus Baugcsellschaft, Waves A Freytag A. G., Frankfurt: 

Wayss A Freytag S.A., Buenos Aires — Branch; building contractors and 
dealer* in construction materials; capital, 200,000 pesos; reserves, 810,000 
pesos (1943). 

Norddcutscher Lloyd, Bremen: 

Lloyd Norte Aleman, Buenos Aires — Branch; steamship agents. 
Orenstein A Koppol-Arthur Koppcl A. G., Beilin: 

Orenstcin A Koppel S. A., Buenos Aires— Branch; manufacturers of railway 
equipment; reserves, 450,000 pesos (1943). 

Osram G. in. b. II ., Berlin: 

“Osram” Cia. Argentina de Lampares Electricas 8.A., Buenos Aires and 
various branches in Argentina — Branch; electrical goods; capital, 500,000 
pesos (1943); reserves, 300,000 pesos (1943). 

Rheinmetall-Boreig A. G., Berlin: 

(а) Rhcinmetall-Borsig Cia. Argentina de Maquinas S. de R. L., Buenos 
Aires— Branch; iron and steel; capital, 4,000,000 pesos (1943); reserves, 

1.500.000 pesos (1943). 

(б) “Cadema” Cia. Argentina de Maquinas, S. de R. L., Buenos Aires — 
Believed controlled by (a); iron and steel. 

Rienisch-Westfallische Kohlen Svndicat, S.G., Dusselforg: 

“Ribcrna del Plata,” Compania Sudamericana do Comercio S. A., Buenos 
Aires and various other branches in Argentina — Partly controlled by German 

S rincipal; dealers in coal, wood, and coke and repair of naval vessels; capital, 
,080,000 pesos (1944). 

S. E. C. Alemena Gunther Wagner, Hanover: 

Gunther Wagner, S. R. L. — Manufacturing stationery supplies; net worth, 

400,000 pesos (1944). 

Sobering A. G., Berlin: 

(a) “Arcofina” Cia. Argentina de Comercio y Finanzas S.A., Buenos 
Aires — Holding company owned by (6); capital, 50,000 pesos. 

(6) Schering S. A., Quimica, Buenos Aires — Owned by Forinvent, Switzer- 
land, holding company for German principal; chemicals and drugs; capital, 
2,000,000 pesos. 
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Schmidt, F. H., Hamburg: 

(а) General de Construcciones, Soc. Anon., Cia., Buenos Aires — Branch; 
construction business; capital, 2,000,000 pesos. 

(б) Rhenania, S.A., Comercial y Financiera, Buenos Aires — Affiliate of (a). 

(c) SAEMA, S.A. Explotacion Maderera y Anexos, Buenos Aires — Affiliate 
of (a). 

(d) SAERA, S.A. Explotaciones Rurales y Anexos, Buenos Aires — Affiliate 
of (a). 

(c) Establecimientos Vitivinicolas Escorihuela, S.A., Buenos Aires — Affil- 
iate of (a). 

(/) Cia. de Segufos La Mercantil Andina, Mendoza — Affiliate of (a). 

(?) Cia. Inmobiiiaria de Buenos Aires, S.A., Buenos Aires — Affiliate of (a). 

Siemens-Schuckert, Berlin: 

(а) Siemens-Schuckert 8. A., Cia. Platense de Electricidad, Buenos Aires, 
and various branches in Argentina — Branch; electrical goods; assets, 31,- 
000,000 pesos (1944); net worth, 6,950,000 pesos (1942). 

(б) Siemens y Halskc A.G., Buenos Aires — Branch; electrical goods; net 
worth, 11,410,000 pesos (1942). 

(r) Siemens- Bauunion, Cia. Platense de Construcciones, S.A., Buenos 
Aires— Subsidiary of (a); building contractors; capital, 5,000,000 pesos; re- 
serves, 5.376,000 pesos (1943). 

(d) “IN AG” Fabricas Reunidas de Utiles Sanitarios 8. A., Buenos Airee — 
Subsidiary; surgical and laboratory equipment distributors; net worth, 
550,000 pesos (1944). 

(«) Compania I nternacional de Telefones, Argentina— Controlled by (6) and 
financed by (a). 

(f) “Fenix” Sociedad Argentina de Ceramica, Buenos Aires — Subsidiary 
of (a); manufactures bricks; capital, 220,000 pesos. 

( 0 ) Agrin Metal 8. de R.L. Argentina— Believed owned by (d); surgical 
appliance manufacturers; capital, 50,000 pesos (1942). 

Springer & Moeller, taipzig: 

Springer y Moeller S.A., Buenos Aires — Branch: chemicals and drugs. 

Stahlwcrke Roechling-Buderus A.G., Saar: 

Aceros Roechling Buderus S.A., Buenos Aires — Branch; iron and steel; net 
worth 250,000 pesos (1942). 

Staudt v Cia., Berlin: 

(а) Staudt y Cia., S.A.C., Buenos Aires and 61 branches in Argentina — 
Manufacturers of cotton and wool goods, hides, and other variod interests; 
capital, 25,000,000 pesos (1944). 

(б) Bromberg y Cia., S.A.C., Buenos Aires and various branches in Argen- 
tina-Owned by (a); import and export of machinery; capital, 4,500,000 pesos 
(1910). 

(c) E. Pallavicini y Cia., Buenos Aires — Branches at Tucuman, Cordoba, 
and Mendoza; owned 60 percent by (a); sugar sales organization; capital, 

6.000. 000 pesos (1944). 

(d) Jobke y Nicdig, Buenos Aires — Owned by (6); machinery and construc- 
tion. 

(e) Atanor S.A., Argentina — Owned and controlled by (a); chemical firm; 
capital 4,500,000 pesos (1944). 

(/) “Unitas” Compania Financiera Argentina, 8. A., Buenos Aires — Holding 
company for Staudt interests; capital, 10,000,000 pesos. 

( 0 ) “La Querencia” 8. A., Compania Inmobiiiaria y Financiera, Buenos 
Ai-es — Holding company for Staudt interests; capital, 10,000,000 pesos 
(1944). 

(h) Panificadora de Cordoba S.R.L., Cordoba— Interest held by (6). 

Vcreinigtc Boehlerstalwerkc A.G., Germany: 

Casa Denk - Aceros “ Boehler” S.A. Comercial e Industrial, Buenos Aires — 
Iron and steel; capital, 500,000 pesos (1939). 

Vcreinigtc Stahlwcrke, Dusseldorf: 

(а) “Thyssen-Lamctal,” Cia. Industrial y Mercantil Thyssen Ltda., 
Buenos Aires and various branches in Argentina — Iron and steel; capital, 

5.000. 000 pesos (1943); reserves 5,859,000 pesos (1943). 

(б) Arbizu y Cervino S.A. Industrial v Comercial, Buenos Aires — Sub- 
sidiary of (a); capital, 2,000,000 pesos (1942). 
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(c) Crefin S.A., Creditoe y Financiaciones, Buenos Aires — Subsidiary of 
(a); iron and steel; capital, 5,000,000 pesos (1942). 

(d) La Union Bulonera Argentina, S. de R.L., Avellaneda — Financed by 
(a) ; steel and iron; capital, 150,000 pesos (1942). 

( e ) Speratti Romanclli S. de R.L., Buenos Aires — Building contractors; 
believed owned by (a). 

(/) “Sudamsteel,” S. de R.L., Argentina — Believed owned by (a); iron and 
steel; capital, 5,000 pesos (1941). 

( g ) TAEM, Talleres Argentinos Electro-Mecanicos, Buenos Aires — Me- 
chanical workshop — Believed owned by (a). 

Wella-Franz Stroher A.G., Apolda: 

Wella-Sudamericana, S.A., Buenos Aires — Manufactures hairdressing 
equipment; capital, 20,000 pesos (1941). 

Wilckcns A Sohn, M., Gluckstadt: 

Wiickens, German Guillermo (Wilckens Hnos.), Buenos Aires — Importers 
and exporters of general merchandise; capital, 140,000 pesos (1938). 

Zeiss-Jena, Jena: 

Zeiss, Carl, Buenos Aires — Subsidiary; manufactures optical instruments 
and photographic materials; net worth, 440,000 pesos (1942). 


Exhibit No. 5 

DUTCH BANK8 SPONSORED AND/OR CONTROLLED BY GERMANS 
Handbl-Maatbchappij H. Albert de Bart 4 Co., N. V. 

A. LOCATION, UNITED STATES CORRESPONDENTS 

Address: 450 Heerengracht, Amsterdam. 

United 8tates correspondents: Chase National Bank, National City Bank, 
New York Trust Co., Guaranty Trust Co., Bank of the Manhattan Co. 

B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 

Handel- Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V., hereinafter referred to as 
IIADB, was established as a Dutch company in 1919 to continue the business 
formerly handled by an Antwerp firm of the same name. At the time of organi- 
zation its business consisted of general merchandising as well as banking, but in 
1920 its merchandising features were eliminated. The inauguration of IIADB 
as a purely banking enterprise was sponsored by the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, 
which from that time on, at least, was intimately associated with, and also held a 
large financial interest in IIADB. Since 1929 HADB has been regarded as the 
Amsterdam agent of the Deutsche Bank. It is known that the greater part of ita 
business is German and that it has realtively few Dutch clients. 

HADB is a general or “mixed” bank, including in its functions, in addition to 
the short-term credit operations of ordinary commercial banking, the activities of 
an investment bank, purchasing participations in other enterprises, and dealing in 
securities. It is closely associated with two "administratiekantoren,” the offices 
which in Holland act as custodians for securities, issue interim certificates for 
foreign securities, etc. Through one of these administration offices HADB had 
elose connections with the Dutch and German coal and rayon industries. 

HADB is believed to have suffered serious set-backs in 1939, in part through 
losses incurred through the failure of Mendelssohn A Co., Dutch branch of the 
German banking house of the same name; and in part through the enmity of the 
Dutch population toward it, because of its German control, at a time when feeling 
was strong because of German aggression in Europe. 

C. 8IZE AND IMPORTANCE 

HADB is regarded as one of the most important of Holland's foreign-controlled 
banks. It is well known in foreign financial centers, and its operations were inter- 
national in scope. Its directorate includes the names of financiers prominent 
both in Germany and Holland. 
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1. Relation to other enterprises or banking institutions in Holland or the Dutch colonies 

(а) N. V. Gemeenschappeliik Bezit van Aandeelen Maatschappii H. Albert <*e 

Bary & Co., N. V. 

Address: Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 9,000,000. 

Business: Holding company. 

Interests: H ADB owns FI. 5,000,000 of the capital stock of the above-mentioned 
holding company, which in turn owns about FI. 9,000,000 of the shares of HADB. 
This holding company was organized in September 1939, ostensibly “to preserve 
the Dutch character of HADB., and to prevent the control from falling into foreign 
hands. Its establishment, however, was generally regarded as an attempt to con- 
ceal the German control of the bank, due to the increasing feeling against Germany 
on the part of the Dutch public. 

(б) N. V. Beleggings Societcit 
Address: Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 5,000,000 authorized (FI. 3,500,000 paid-in). 

Business: General investment and finance company. 

Interest: HADB is reported to own all the ordinary shares and 85 percent of the 
preferred shares of the al>ove-mentioned investment company. The remaining 
interest was held by officials of HADB, namely E. M. Kreel, who was a director 
of HADB in 1939, and Willy Redclmeier and W. Pannenborg, who were managers 
in that year. 

(c) Internationale Accountants en Trusteekantoor . 

Address: Vosdijk 2, Arnhem. 

Capital: FI. 25,000 authorized (Fl. 5,000 paid-in). 

Business: Acts as custodian and administrator of securities and trades in 
international markets. It was headed by Fcntener van Vlisingcn, arch-collabor- 
ationist under the German occupation, who is prominent in the Dutch coal 
industry and the head of Algemecnc Kunstzijde Unic (AKU) the Dutch rayon 
combine which is closely affiliated with the German concern Vercinigte Glanz- 
stoffen A. G. 

Interest: HADB has an interest in Internationale Accountants Trusteekantoor. 

( d ) West-Europeesche Beleggings Bank 

Interest: This bank, which is understood to have been established by a former 
Austrian who was domiciled in Switzerland for many years, was managed by 
HADB. 

t . Relation to other enterprises or banking institutions in countries other than Holland 

or the Dutch colonies 

(a) Deutsche Bank 
Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 160,000,000. 

Business: largest German commercial bank. 

Interest: HADB was the Dutch subsidiary of the Deutsche Bank, and was 
reported at one time to be almost 100 percent owned by the latter. In 1938 and 
1939 efforts were made through' the transfer of shares, and the formation of a 
holding company with nominal Dutch owners, to conceal the German ownership. 

3. Activities under the occupation — German connection 

HADB has been intimately associated with the Deutsche Bank since 1920, 
when its trading functions were eliminated and its establishment as a purely 
banking institution is reported to have been sponsored by the Deutsche Bank. 
In 1929 HADB absorbed the Amsterdam office of the Deutsche Bank and there- 
after acted as the agent- of the Deutsche Bank in Amsterdam. Up to 1936 it was 
generally understood that the Deutsche Bank held approximately 100 percent 
control of HADB. About that time, however, an attempt was made through 
what were believed to be nominal transfers of stock, and later when there was a 
threat that HADB would be placed upon the British blacklist through the forma- 
tion of a holding company, N. V. Gemeenschappclijk Bezit Aandeelen Maat- 
schappii Albert do Bary. N. V., to conceal the German interest in HADB and 
give it the appearance of being an entirely Dutch concern. To further strengthen 
the outward appearance of Dutch control a number of Germans were dismissed 
from the staff of HADB. Coincidentally with this move, however, came the 
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dismissal of all non- Aryan Dutch members of the staff. The Deutsche Bank, as 
late as 1 938. continued to list HADB as one of their principal foreign participa- 
tions. HADB was blacklisted by the British in February 1940, apparently 
because of the enemy interest in it. 


D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


I. Prior to occupation , 19S9 

Management 
Board of directors: 


Dr. E. Heldring, chairman and/or 

G. A. Kessler 

president 

Dr. Robert Pferdraenges 

Herman J. Abs 

Dr. E. Enno Russell 

Dr. A. van Doorninck 

J. G. Wiebenga 

Managers: 

E. M. Br&ndlin 

W. Pannenborg 

Hendrik Mailer 

W. Redelmeier 

Assistant Managers: 


J. F. Kutzleb 

K. Lefor 

Holders of procuration: 
F. Beck 

J. Salm 

K. W. Becker 

G. Schuitman 

J. Bennett 

H. Seckler 

W. H. J. de Boer 

H. Stabenow 

W. Bdse 

C. Stockman 

M. J. Brandner 

F. Streiter 

Chr. BOrger 
Jhr. J. P. Crasborn 

J. S. Theijse 

K. A. H. WQstency 

H. Dennerlein 

A. Buchholz 

G. Flierl 

M. van Dijck 

H. Folzer 

H. Eikeln 

F. Fomm 

J. S. Frank 

Ch. Gatterer 

P. Grot* 

C. Jungblut 

E. Messmer 

M. Katz 

C. 0. Mohle 

C. Krieb 

A. Mooi 

A. Lochner 

D. C. Nefkens 

H. E. Nitsch 

A. von TUrk 


t. Subsequent to occupation 


Between 1939 and 1941 the directorate was reduced in number from 7 to 4, 
the management from 6 to 1, and the holders of procuration from 37 to 21. 
Herman J. Abs took E. Hcldring's poet when the latter resigned in February 1940 
after HADB was placed on the British blacklist. The three new members of the 
board are all Nazi sympathizers: E. Bechtolf is a German and a director of 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin; J. M. Honig and T. J. Twijnstra, both members of H. L. 
Woltersom's collaborationist Committee for Industrial Organization (CO), are 
Dutch-Nazis. 


Management 
Board of directors: 

Herman J. Abs, chairman 

E. Bechtolf, delegate 
Manager: E. M. Br&ndlin 
Holders of procuration: 

F. Beck 

W. H. J. de Boer 
Fr. Christian 
Chr. J. P. Crasborn 
H. Dennerlein 
H. Eikeln 

F. W. Englehardt 

G. Flierl 
Ch. Gatterer 
P. Kemp 

C. O. Mohle 


J. M. Honig 
T. J. Twijnstra 


H. E. Kitsch 

H. Stabenow 

C. Stockman 
J. S. Thevse 

W. Ackerman 

D. Bruins 
M. van Dijck 
P. Grotz 

E. Messmer 
A. Mooi 
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Biographies oj some members of the management group 
Herman J. Abs 

Abs is a German banker and industrialist whose business ties are not primarily 
w ith Dutch concerns. However, his two connections aside from the chairmanship 
he holds with Handel- Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary and Co., N. V., estab- 
lished in Holland since 1939, are with internationally prominent Dutch concerns, 
namely, Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie (A. K. U. — Rayon) and Lever Bros, and 
Unilever, N. V. 

Herman Abs' rise to prominence within the Nazi economy has been phenomenal. 
There is no record of his participation in commercial undertakings prior to 1938 
when it was first reported that he was a member of the management committee of 
the Deutsche Bank and a member of the Creditanstalt-Bankverein. His success 
within the next 4 years is the more remarkable in the light of his having begun hia 
•career as secretary to Cardinal Schulte, the Archbishop of Cologne. 

Between 1938 and 1942, his connections extended through 40 of the most im- 

S ortant banks and industries in Germany. It may be that he is merely a figure- 
ead for the Government or the protector of the interests of the Deutsche Bank. 
In the field of banking also his influence has expanded from affiliation with only 
the Deutsche Bank and the Creditanstalt-Bankverein (controlled by the Deutsche 
Bank) to that of director of an imposing list of Deutsche-Bank-controlled financial 
institutions in the Balkans. 

Abs is on the board of numerous enterprises in the field of utilities, heavy in- 
dustries, munitions, machine tools, etc. He is a director of I. G. Farben, Mctall- 
gesellschaft, Deutsche Solvay-Werke and others. He is on the boards of 26 
important industrial companies and 14 banking institutions. 

Herman Abs is about 48 years of age. He is one of the prominent lay Catholio 
leaders in Germany and rumors persist that he is a potential leader of the Catholio 
opposition in the country. However, no references to his political activities is 
available and it may be concluded that his preoccupation arising from affiliation 
with 40 banks and commercial enterprises has prevented any appreciable con- 
tribution to the work of the opposition. 

His banking and commercial connections were the following in 1942: 

Banking. — Handel-Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V., Amsterdam 
(Deutsche Bank’s interest in this Dutch bank was extended to a full control during 
the occupation of Holland by the Nazis) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin (total assets in 1941, RM 7,500,000). — Member of the 
management committee; also in charge of the bank’s foreign department. 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein. Vienna (51 percent owned by Deutsche Bank and 
25 percent owned by VI AG) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Allgemeiner Jugoslavischer Bank-Verein A. G., Belgrade (majority control 
held by Creditanstalt-Bankverein, above, which founded this bank; — Member of 
management committee. 

Landesbank filr Bosnien und Herzegovina, Sarajevo (majority control held by 
•Creditanstalt Bankverein, above, which founded this bank; — Member of manage- 
ment committee. 

Bohmischc Union Bank, Prague (69 percent owmed bv Deutsche Bank and 35 
percent owned by Creditanstalt-Bankverein, above) — Member of management 
■committee. 

Kreditbank, Sofia (50 percent owned by the Deutsche Bank) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

Banca Commerciala Romans, Bukarest (59 percent owned by Deutsche Bank 
and 30 percent owned by Bohmische Union Bank, above) — Deputy chairman of 
advisory board. 

Deutsch-Asiati8che Bank, Shanghai- Berlin (organized by the six “Berliner 
Grossbanken” for the purpose of expanding trade in China) — Deputy chairman 
of board of directors. 

Gencralbank Luxembourg A. G., Luxembourg (large participations by Deutsche 
Bank) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Luxemburger Unionbank- Anon. Gcs., Luxembourg — Director. 

Rhein isch- West faiischo Boden-Credit-Bank, Cologne (specializes in second 
mortgages) — Director. 

Deutsche Ueberseeische, Berlin — Chairman of board of directors. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Industrial. — Rayon: Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie N. V., Arnheim, Holland — 
Director. 
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Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken A. G., Elberfeld (rayon — in 1935 Algemeene 
Kunstzijde Unie N. V. (AKU) and Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken A. G. consoli- 
dated their interests. AKU is capitalized at RM 76,500,000. Among its sub- 
sidiaries are the North American Rayon Corporation of Tennessee, the American 
Bemberg Corporation of Tennessee, and the British Bemberg Corporation, Ltd., 
of London) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Margarine, fats, oils, etc.: Lever Bros. A Unilever N. V. (Lever Bros. A Unilever 
[international margarine, fats, oils, etc., holding copmany] through the sharehold- 
ings of its operational company, Van den Bergh en Jurgens’ Fabriken N. V., is 
connected with Norddeutsche und Vereinigte Elbeschiffahrt A. G., Hamburg [a 


Iron and steel works: Metallgesellschaft A. G., Frankfurt/ Main (subsidiary of 
I. G. Far ben; it is the dominant industrial concern of the Metal Trust in the held 
of nonferrous metals and related industrial spheres. Major shareholders are the 
British Metal Corp. and the Schweizerische Gesellschaft fer Metal-werke) — 
Director. 

Neunkircher Eisenwerk A. G., vorm. Gebr. Stumm, Neunkirchen/Sarr (large 
trading and manufacturing company producing iron products. It is capitalized 
at RM 40,000,000 and its major shareholders are the Stumm Bros, and Otto. 
Wolff ') — Director. 

Pittler Werkzcugmaschinenfabrik A. G., Leipzig-Wahren (machine tools, capi- 
talized at RM. 5,000,000, majority owned by the Commerz Bank and the Dreedner 
Bank) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Walther-Staubtechnik G. m. b. H., Kol n- Del Ibr Uck (manufacturing concern 
for boilers and heavy shell equipment) — Director. 

Mining. — Bergwcrksgesellschaft Dahlbusch, Gelsenkirchen (subsidiary of 
Deutsche Solvay-Werko A. G., below. Capitalized at RM. 15,000,000, it special- 
izes in coal and belongs to the Rheinisch-Westfalische Kohlensyndikat. .In 1936 
it was owned jointly by Deutsche Solvay-Werke A. G., below, and the Libbey- 
Owens concern)— Chairman of board of directors. 

Schlesische Bergwerks-und Hutton A. G., Beuthen (majority controlled by 
Metallgesellschaft A. G., above, and Schweizerische Gesellschaft filr Mctallwcrte. 
It is capitalized at RM. 16,200,000)— Chairman of board of directors. 

Erft-Bcrgbau A. G., Brilggen/Erft (mining contractors) — Director. 

Utilities. — Compania Hixpano- Americana de Elcctricidad, Madrid (holding 
company for foreign utilities, particularly in Argentina, France, and Belgium. 
Its directorate is predominantly Spanish and British) — Director. 

Rhoinisch-Westfalisches Elektrizitiits-Werke A. G., Essen (subsidiary of Verei- 
nigte Industrie-Unternehmurgen A. G.)— Director. 

Munitions. — Accumlatorcn-Fabriek A. G., Berlin (storage batteries, 75 percent 
owned by E. GUnther Quandt. It is capitalized at RM. 21,250,000 and partici- 
pates in other electrical enterprises. Maintains many important affiliates in 
Hungary, Sweden, Finland, Yugoslavia, and Holland) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Deutsche Waffen-und Munitions-fabriken A. G., Berlin (ammunition works, 
probably affiliated with Accumlatoren-Fabriek, above, whose majority stockholder 
Quandt, is also chairman of the board of directors of Deutsche Waffen-und 
Munitions-fabriken) — Director. 

Chemicals and dyes. — I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt/ Main (this huge 
German Dye Trust was capitalized in 1939 at RM. 730,000,000, and had total 
assets of RM. 1,900,000,000)— Director. 

Deutsche Solvav-Wcrke A. G., Bcrnburg (capitalized at RM. 55,000,000, it is 
controlled by the Belgian Solvay family) — Director. 

Kontinentale Oel A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Cement works. — Portland-Cemcntwerke Heidelberg A. G., Heidelberg (capital- 
ized at RM. 27,100.000) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Dyckerhoff • Port land-Zeraentwerke A. G., Amonsburg (capitalized at RM. 
20,000,000, its majority shareholder is the Dyckerhoff family) — Director. 

Cellulose. — Aschaffenburger Zellstoffwerke A. G., Berlin (cellulose, capitalized 
at RM. 23,200,000, it maintains affiliates in Holland and Finland). — Director. 

Photographic equipment and precision instruments. — Zeiss Ikon A. G., Dresden 
(majority stockholder is the huge Carl Zeiss concern) — Deputy chairman of board 
of directors. ■ 


1 Deceased 1930 or 1940. 
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Transportation. — Compania de Ferrocarriles Suramericanos Gran Ferrocarril 
de Benezuela, Madrid — Director. 

Real estate and construction. — Philipp Holzmann A. G.. Frankfurt/ Main (capi- 
talized at RM. 12,900,000, it owns extensive storage and factory structures and 
maintains construction works in South America, Greece, and Turkey) — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

Leather. — Norddeutsche Lcderwerke A. G. t Berlin — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Glass works. — Deutsche Libbey-Owens Gesellschaft fOr Maschinellc glas 
Herstcllung (33# percent owned by Bergwerksgesellschaft Dahlbusch, above; 
glass manufacturing with patents held by Libbey-Owens. Capitalized at RM. 
11,500,000— Director. 

Miscellaneous ( business not ascertained). — Mechanik G. m. b. H., Buchlits, 
Leipzig- Wah re n — Chairman of board of directors. 

H. F. 4 Ph. F. Reemtsma, Hamburg-Behrenfeld — Member of advisory board 

W. Ackermann 

W. Ackermann was appointed to the position of holder of procuration in 
Handelinaatschappij H. Albert de Bary 4 Co., N. V., after the occupation of 
Holland when the Deutsche Bank was still endeavoring to conceal its controlling 
participation in and at the same time strengthen its hold upon Handelmaat- 
schappij H. Albert do Bary & Co., N. V. Whether or not W. Ackermann is a 
Dutch or German citizen is not known. 

Erich Bechtolf 

He was appointed to the board of directors of Handelmaatschappij H. Albert 
de Barv 4 Co., N. V., after 1939 as a result of changes effected in this bank's 
management in order to carry out its “aryanization" policy. Bechtolf is also a 
director of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, the German bank which sponsored the 
establishment of Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary 4 Co. in 1920 and still 
holds an extensive participation in it. 

Erich Bechtolf was bom on April 8, 1891, at Hamburg. In addition to his 
position with the Deutsche Bank, the largest of Germany's commercial banks, 
ne is also connected with a number of German financial, industrial, and insurance 
concerns which for the most part are located in Hamburg. 

His last known address is Adolphsplatz 8, Hamburg. 

His business connections as of 1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary 4 Co., N. V./ Amsterdam 
(a general “mixed" bank and the Dutch banking agent for the Deutsche Bank) — 
Manager. 

Deutsche Bank Filiale, Hamburg — Manager. 

Hanscatische Wertpapierboersc, Hamburg (the Hanseatic Securities Exchange 
Board, Hamburg) — Member of the management committee. 

Liquidationskasse in Hamburg A. G., TIamburg (Hamburg Clearinghouse) — 
Director. 

Zulassungstelle en den Boerse zu Hamburg (Office for the Hamburg Stock 
Exchange) — Member. 

Industrial. — Stader Lederfabrik A. G., Stade (leather industry at Stade) — 
Chairman of the board. 

Tretorn Gummi und Asbestwerke A. G., Hamburg (rubber and asbestos indus- 
try) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Triton Werke A. G., Hamburg — Chairman of board of directors. 

Portland-Ccmcntfabrik Hemmoor, Hemmoor — Director. 

Guanowerkc A. G., formerly Ohlendorffsche und Mercksche Werke (guano 
works), Hambrg — Director. 

Norddeutsche Affineric, Hamburg — Director. 

Shipping companies. — Hamburg Suedamerikanische Dampfschiffahrts Gcsell- 
schaft, Hamburg (South American Steamship Co.) — Deputy chairman of the 
board. 

Hamburg Amerikanische Packetfshrt A. G./ Hamburg (Hamburg-American 
Steamship Packet Lines) (HAPAG) — Director. 

Insurance. — Norddeutsche Versicherungs Gesellschaft, Hamburg (North Ger- 
man Insurance Co.) — Director. 

Nord-Deutsche Lcbensvcrsicherungs A. G., Hamburg (North German Life 
Insurance Co.) — Director. 
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Franz Beck 

Franz Beck, a German, is a holder of procuration for Handclmaatschappij H. 
Albert de Bary A Co., N. V., which is controlled by Deutsche Bank/ Berlin. 
Aside from this Dutch connection, Franz Beck’s principal affiliations are with 
German concerns. He has a power of attorney for the iron and steel firm Ncun- 
kircher Eisenwerk, Neunkirchen, whose principal shareholders are the Stumm 
Bros, and Otto Wolff 1 and is also a member of the management committee of the 
iron concern Jul. u. Edm. Kronenberg A. G., Leichlingen, which is controlled by 
the Neunkircher Eisenwerk. 

Beck was born on June 19, 1884, in Burgau. His last known address was 
Neunkircher Eisenwerk, Neunkirchen/Saar, and his known connections are the 
following: 

Banking. — Handclmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V. — holder of 
procuration. 

Industrial. — Neunkircher Eisenwerk, Neunkirchen (iron and steel. Has 
several subsidiaries and affiliates. Gebr. Stumm G. m. b. H. and Otto Wolff are the 
principal shareholders. Capital RM. 40,000,000.) — Power of attorney. 

Jul. u. Edm. Kroneberg A. G., Leichlingen (iron, controlling interest held by 
Neunkircher Eisenwerk, Neunkirchen. Capital, RM. 400,000) — Member of 
management committee. 

Erzbcrgbaugesellschaft-Saar m. b. H., Saarbrucken (mining) — Manager. 


K. W. Becker 

K. W. Becker was a bolder of procuration for Handclmaatschappij II. Albert 
de Bary in 1939 but bv 1941 his connections with this bank had been severed. 
His separation from Handclmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary, which is largely 
controlled by the Deutsche Bank, may well have been in connection with the 
extensive personnel changes which took place in this Dutch bank between 1938 
and 1940 for the twofold purpose of concealing the degree of its German interests 
and to "arvanize" it as a bow to German nazism. 

K. W. Becker’s business interests seem to 1* restricted to banking and finance 
and as of 1941 his connections with institutions of this kind were as follows: 

Financial institutions. — Bcleggingsmaatschappij “Zaandam” N. V. (an invest- 
ment company) — Manager. 

N. V. Trust Maatschappij Hccrengracht, Amsterdam (a trust company) — 
Manager. 

N. V. Algemeene Handels en Bankinstelling (a general credit institution in 
liquidation) — Liquidator. 

N. V. Noord Nederlandsche Exploitatie en Financieele Maatschappij (finance 
company in liquidation) — Liquidator. 

W. //. J. De Boer 


W. H. J. de Boer has been a holder of procuration in the HandelmaatschappH 
H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V., at least since 1939. Aside from his other official 
financial connection as a director of Beleggings Socictcit N. V., an investment 
company in which Handclmaatschappij AT Albert de Bary holds an extensive 
participation, De Boer appears to have no other prominent business affiliations. 


Eugeno Max Br&ndlin 

E. M. Brandlin has held the position of manager of Handelmaatsehappij H. 
Albert de Bary A Co. N. V., at least since 1939. Together with Hendrik Muller, 
formerly also a manager of Handelmaatsehappij H. Albert do Bary & Co. N. V., 
Brandlin founded in 1939 a holding company, N. V. Gemeenschappelijk Bezit 
van Aandeelen Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., to conceal part of the 
shares of Handelmaatsehappij H. Albert de Bary A Co. N. V. 

E. M. Brandlin’s connections are principally with financial concerns in Holland. 
As of 1941 these connections were as follows: 

Handelmaatsehappij H. Albert de Bary A Co. N. V. (a banking house in which 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin, holds a major participation) — Manager. 

N. V. Amsterdamsche Trustmaatschappij “FIDES” (a trust company) — 
Director. 

Verceniging voor den Wisselhandel (a foreign exchange dealers’ association) — 
Treasurer. 


» Decease.! 1939 or 1940. 
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D. Bruins 

D. Bruins was appointed a holder of procuration for Handelmaatschappij H. 
Albert de Bary A Co., N. V., subsequent to 1939, the period when the Deutsche 
Bank, which controls this Dutch bank, was making drastic changes in the manage- 
ment personnel of Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V., in order 
to conceal the extent to which it is under German domination. This attempt at 
concealment of the character of Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., 
N. V., was for the purpose of avoiding its being placed on the British Black List. 
In February of 1940, however, this Dutch bank was blacklisted by the British 
governmental authorities. 

Ernst Heldring 

Ernest Hcldring, a director of Nederlandsche Bank and President of Neder- 
landsche Handelmaatschappij, was also president of Handelmaatschappij H. 
Albert de Bary (a Dutch commercial banking house controlled by the Deutsche 
Bank, Berlin) until February 1940 when he reportedly resigned because this bank 
was placed on the British Black List. In addition he is actively connected with 
Dutch shipping, steel, and grain industries. 

Because of his position with Handelmaatschappij Albert de Bary, he knowB 
the Germans, Herman J. Abs, of the Deutsche Bank, and Dr. Robert Pferdmengea, 
director of the Deutsche Centralbodenkreditbank A. G., both of whom are the 
German representatives on the Board of Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary. 
Ernst Heldring also knows Willy Redelmeier who was the moving power of the 
Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary until 1939 when he left Holland because 
he is non-Aryan. Mr. Redcrmeier now resides in Canada. 

Ernest Heldring was born on September 21, 1871, in Amsterdam. He was 30 

f ears of age when he became president in the field of Dutch banking and industry, 
n 1932 he was given an honorary degree at the University of Amsterdam. His 
last known Holland address is Delairessestraat 96, Amsterdam. 

The following is a list of his business affiliations as of 1941: 

Banking. — Nederlandsche Bank N. V. — Director. 

Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary — Chairman (1937-40). 

Amsterdam Bangers Association — Director. 

Nederlandsche Handelmaatschappij— President (succeeded D. Crena de 
Iongh’s to thia office on October 23, 1939). 

After the occupation of Holland the head office of this bank was transferred to 
Batavia and placed under the control of the British Netherlands Trading Co. 
East, Ltd. The Banque de l’lndo-Chine acquired substantial participations in 
this bank during 1941. After the occupation of the Netherlands East Indies 
the Japanese ordered all the Netherlands East Indies branches of Nederlandsche 
Handelmaatschappij to liquidate. 

Commercial (shipping). — Java-China Japan 8teamship Co. — Director. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Scheenvaart Unie — Director. 

Stoornvaartmaatschappij ‘^Nederland” — Director. 

South African Steamship Company — Director. 

Koninklijke Nederlandsche Stoombootmaatschappij — Manager (1889-1937). 
Industrial. — Koninklijke Nederlandsche Hoogovens on Staalfabrieken — Direc- 
tor (steel). 

N. V. Stoomeclfabriek Holland (flour) — Director (1925). 

Business organizations. — Chamber of Commerce, Amsterdam — President. 

J. M. Honig. 

J. M. Honig, a director of H. Albert de Bary A Co. N. V. in 1941, was not 
connected with that institution prior to the German invasion of Holland. 

Honig appears to have taken a prominent part in aiding the occupation author- 
ities in gaining control of the Dutch economy. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Industrial Organization, formed in November 1940 to organize Dutch 
industry in such a manner that it might more easily be taken under German 
control. 

Honig is also connected with a large Dutch brewing company and is a member 
of the advisory board of Lever Bros. A Unilever N. V., an international soap 
cartel which has many close German ties 

Honig’s business and financial connections as of 1941 are listed below: 

Banking. — Handel- Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V. (German- 
controlled) —Director. 

Industrial. — Lever Bros. A Unilever N. V. (international soap cartel with many 
German ties) — Member of advisory committee. 
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N. V. Heineken's Bierbrouwerij Maatachappij, Amsterdam (brewery with 
many participations and affiliated enterprises m Holland as well as in other 
countries such as: Brasserie Leopold 8/ A., Brussels; Malayan Breweries Ltd., 
Singapore; Heineken’s Nederlandsch Indische Bierbrouwerij Maatachappij, 
Sourabaya, and N. V. Koloniale Brouwerijen “Cobra,” Amsterdam, the latter 
with important participations in the S. A. des Bieres Bomonti and Pyramided 
Cairo; Crown Brewery, Alexandria; Societe Internationale de Brasserie “Inter- 
bra,” Brussels. The latter company has big interests in the Brasserie Union 
Messine, Metz (Alsace) and Brasserie de Leopoldville, at Leopoldville (Congo) 
as well as in the Heineken’s Curacaosche Bierbrouwerij at Willemstad) — Manager. 

Political . — Committee of Industrial Organization (organized after the German 
occupation of Holland) — Member. 

K. Lefor 

K. Lefor was an employee of Handel-Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co. 
until 1939, and was said to have worked very closely with W. Redelmeier, one 
of the managers of the bank. After the beginning of World War II, but prior 
to the German invasion of Holland, I^efor was one of about 60 employees, either 
Germans or non-Aryans, dismissed from the bank. The dismissal of German 
employees was reportedly part of a plan to give the bank at least the outward 
apfxarance of being an entirely Dutcn institution. 


Dr. Robert Pferdmenges 

Dr. Robert Pferdmenges. a German, was a director of Handelmaatschappij 
H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V. (a Dutch bank controlled by Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin) until late 1939 or early 1940. To conceal the German interests in thia 
Dutch bank and to dispel the existing threat of its being placed on the British 
Blacklist the Deutsche Bank during the period 1938 40 as one of its cloaking 
devices gradually dismissed a number of German persons from the management 

E rsonnci of Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V. and by so doing 
ped to make the bank appear to be a Dutch concern. Robert Pferdmenges 
was one of the Germans dismissed. This incident was of small moment in 
Pferdmenges 1 career since he has numerous important banking and industrial 
connections in Germany and is also prominent in German social circles. He is 
co-owner of Pferdmenges A Co., of Cologne, one of the leading private banking 
houses in Germany which, following the aryanization of Jewish enterprises, 
became the legal successor of the closely connected firms, A. Levy, and Sal. 
Opnenheim Jr. und Cie., both of Cologne. 

On the board of the Deutsche Centrallbodenkreditbank, Pferdmenges is asso- 
ciated with Count Hans Bcdo von Alvenslcbcn, president of the exclusive Her- 
renklub; known to have been instrumental in helping Hitler to gain the confidence 
of the Rhineland industrialists. Also on the board of the bank is the Duke of 
8axe-Coburg, the most prominent member of the German nobility to have 
cooperated actively with the Nazis. 

In the field of German industry his Pferdmenges connections tie him up closely 
with Allgemeine Klcktricitats- Gesellschaft and Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., 
two of the largest of Germany’s industrial combines. 

In the field of insurance, Dr. Pferdmenges’ affiliations are with companies 
closely connected by common interests. He is chairman of the advisory board 
of Ruckvereicherungs-Aktiengesellschaft Colonia, of Cologne, and holds important 
official positions on the boards of companies connected with it. 

Dr. Pferdmenges is deputy chairman of the advisory board of the Schoeller’sche 
Kammgamspinnerci Eitorf A. G., Eitorf, a worsted mills company majority of 
shares of which are owned by the Schoeller family in Zurich, Switzerland and 
Dtiren, Germany. 

Dr. Pferdmenges was bom on March 27, 1880, in M. Gladbach, and his last 
known address is 250 Coltsteineretrasse, Cologne. His commercial and financial 
affiliations are shown below: 

Banking . — Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V. — Director. 
Bankhaus Pfordmenges A Co., Cologne (large private banking institution) — 
Co-owner and member of board of directors. 

Insurance. — Rilckversicherungs-Aktien-Gesellschaft Colonia, Cologne (rein- 
surance company, capitalized at RM. 1,000,000, with interests in three other 
insurance companies) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

“Colonia” Kolnische Feuer- und Kolnische Unfall- Versicherungs A. G. (insur- 
.ance company, 25 percent owned by Ruck versicherungs- Akticn-Gesellschaft 
■Colonia) — Chairman of executive committee. 
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Kolnische Rlickversichcrungs-Gesellschaft, Cologne (reinsurance company, 
27 percent owned by “Colonia” Kolnische feuer- und Kdlnische Unfall-Ver- 
sicherungs A. G.) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Kolnische Glas-Vcrsichcrungs A. G., Cologne (small glass insurance company, 
100 percent owned by “Colonia” Kolnische Feuer- und Kdlnische Unfall-Vcr- 
sicherungs A. G.) — Chairman of the executive committee. 

Nordstcrn Allgemeine Vereicherungs A. G., Berlin (general insurance com- 
pany) — Director. 

Gladbacher Feuerversicherungs A. G., M. Gladbach (fire insurance) — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

“Concordia” Iicbensversicherungs A. G., Cologne (life insurance, Kdlnische 
Rtlckversichorungs-Goscllschaft the principal shareholders) — Deputy chairman 
of board of directors. 

Industrial. — Gladbacher Wollindustrie A. G. vorm. L. Josten, M. Gladbach 
(woolen industry, HM. 4,000,000 capital) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Kabolwerk Rheyt A. G., Rehydt (cables and wires company, HM. 12,000,000 
capital; owns a 93.3 percent interest in the Deutsche Kabelwerke A. G.) — 
Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

KlOckner-Wcrke A. G., Duisburg (an important mining and smelting corpora- 
tion owning numdrous mines and foundries; it has interests in 12 other com- 
panies; capital. RM. 105,000,000) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Schoeller’schc Kammgarnspinnerei Eitorf A. G., Eitorf (worsted mills, capital 
HM. 2,440,000; majority of shares owned by the Schoellcr family in Zurich and 
Duren) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, Berlin (large electrical German combine) 
Director. 

Deutsche Kabelwerke A. G., Berlin (production of electric connections and 
cables; it has six subsidiaries and is more than 93 percent owned by Kabelwcrk 
Rheydt A. G.) — Director. 

Dcmag A. G., Duisburg (a large machinery concern capitalized at RM. 
26,500,000; this company has a large number of subsidiaries both in Germany and 
abroad, as for example in Poland, Italy, England, and Spain; its board of directors 
includes some of the most influential individuals in Germany’s financial and 
industrial life, among which it should be mentioned Vdglcr of the Vcreinigte- 
Stahlwerke; Finck of Germany’s largest private banking house, Merck Finck & Co.; 
Kiinmich of the Deutsche Bank and Rudolf Stahoof the Deutsch Gold und Silber- 
scheide Anstalt) — Director. 

Felten & Guilloauinc Carlswcrk A. G. t Cologne (a very large company capital- 
ized at RM. 64.500.000 and socialized in the manufacture of cables and other 
wires for electric industry. It also trades in and manufactures all kinds of ma- 
chinery and deals in iron, coal, and other mining products, and participates in 
official and private enterprises; it has many important subsidiaries, and through a 
Luxemburg company, the Arbcd Konzcrn, which is its major stockholder, pene- 
trates into Hungary, Argentina, and Poland) — Director. 

Ilarpner Bergbau A. C»., Dortmund (a large coal-mining corporation capitalized 
at RM. 60,000,000 operating many mines with numerous subsidiaries or interests 
in other companies; its principal shareholders are Risen werkc Gcsellschaft Maxi- 
milianshuttc, which has the majority of the shares and F. Fentner Van Vlissingen, 
Utrecht who holds 10 percent. Very powerful figures in Germany’s financial 
and industrial life arc found on its board of directors as, for instance, Ernst 
Tengelmann, who is alleged to have played an important part in bringing Her- 
mann Goering and Flick together when the Nazis came into power; Kurt von 
Schroder, the notorious German banker and financier, and Kimmich, of the 
Deutsche Bank) — Director. 

Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G., Berlin (a very large steel and iron producing 
enterprise with a capital of RM. 28.000,000. This company is generally assumed 
to be the main company in the Flick group ; It is also 100 percent owned by 
Flick's holding company, the Friedrich Flick Kommandit-Gescllschaft) — Director. 

Rheinische Kunstseidc A. G., Krefeld (artificial silk company capitalized at 
RM. 7,400,000)— Director. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., Dilsseldorf (a very large and most important 
German steel trust, capitalized in 1939 at RM. 460,000,000) — Director. 

Willy Rcdelmeier 

Willy Redelmeier resigned as a manager of Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de 
Bary & Co., N. V., on January 27. 1940, but remained with this bank as a director 
for a time thereafter. Shortly before or after the occupation of Holland, he 
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emigrated and at present resides in Canada. Redeimeier, a Dutch citizen and 
a non-Aryan, is reported to have fled from Holland because of the persecution 
of his brother by the Nazis; and it iR said that Willy Redeimeier also incurred 
the disfavor of the present Nazi German Government, which back in 1938 tried 
to eliminate him as the leading figure of Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary 
A Co., N. V., by forcing the Deutsche Bank, which has a control in Handei- 
maatschappij H. Albert de Barv A Co., N. V., to call Redeimeier 's personal loan 
against his stockholdings in Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V. 
Redeimeier, however, before leaving Holland, is said to have repaid the loan 
with the assistance of a number of his Amsterdam friends. 

As far back as 1936 Redeimeier reportedly bought many of the shares held 
by the Deutsche Bank in Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary, N. V., which 
were sold in that year. 

T. J. Twijnstra 

T. J. Twijnstra, a pro-Nazi Dutchman, was appointed a director of Handel- 
maatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co., N. V., subsequent to 1939 and has, 
because of this position, associations with such persons as the German, Herman 
J. Abs, and J. M. Homg, the latter of whom is a member of H. L. Wolterson’s 
Committee for Industrial Organization (C. O.), which was formed by the Nazis 
for the purpose of reorganizing Dutch industry to meet the needs of the German 
war machine. T. J. Twijnstra himself is a member of this committee, in con- 
nection with which he is associated with Karel I\ van der Mandele (also a C. O. 
member), who in turn is a director of U. Twijnstra Oliefabrieken (vegetable oil 
and cattle feed), Utrecht, in which company T. J. Twijnstra has at least a direc- 
torship interest. 

In view of the political proclivities of two of its directors, van der Mandele 
and Twijnstra, and a probable ownership interest in Twijnstra Oliefabriken by 
T. J. Twijnstra, it is possible that this vegetable oil and cattle feed company has 
lent its support to the Nazi schemes for the coordination of Dutch industries to 
fit Nazi wartime production needs. 

A. van Doominck 

A. van Doominck, a director of the Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank, N. 
V., is also officially connected with the Netherlands Railroad Co., and with a 
munitions factory. 

In 1940 he was a director of the banking house, Handelmaatschappij H. Albert 
de Bary A Co. This firm, in 1929, absorbed the Dutch branch of the Deutsche 
Bank, and thereafter was considered the Deutsche Bank's agent for commitments 
in Holland. The business of H. Albert de Bary was largely German, and it had 
very few Dutch clients. Van Doorninck apparently did not retain this connec- 
tion in 1941. 

Van Doominck is reported to have held the post of Treasurer General of the 
Ministry of Finance, which was a civil post and not a political appointment. 
IaIct sources mention his dismissal by the German authorities in July 1944 from 
the board of directors of the F. J. Spanjaard Steam Spinning Co., Ltd. (cotton 
mills), at Borne, together with four other officials, all of whom were replaced by 
Germans. At the same time the name of the enterprise was changed to “Westland 
Stoomspinnerijcn." 

Dr. van Doominck’s affiliations as of 1941 were reported as follows: 

N. V. Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank (colonial commercial bank) — 
Director. 

N. V. Crediet en Effectenbank (bank primarily dealing in credit and securities) — 
Director. 

N. V. Maatschappij voor Industrie-financiering (company to finance industrial 
enterprises) — Director. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Spoorwegen (state railroads) — Director. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Springstoffenfabrieken to Amsterdam (ammunition fac- 
tory) — Director. 

Friedrich H. Fenlener van Vlissingen 

F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen, a leading Dutch industrialist and arch-collabo- 
rationist, is head of the Internationale Accountants en Trust kantoor, a Dutch 
administration office which handles securities and trades in international markets. 
Handelmaatschappij H. Albert de Bary has a financial interest in Trustkantoor. 

In Holland, together with members of the van Beuningen family, van Vlissingen 
is the loading power in Allgemene Kunstzijde Unio (AKU), the largest rayon 
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cartel of the Netherlands which in 1935 consolidated with Vereinigte Glanzstoff 
A. G., the German rayon cartel. 

In the United States this Dutch rayon cartel is tied up with American Enka, 
American Bemberg and North American Rayon; in Germany it owns a subsidiary 
company, the Phrix-Werke (one of the largest cellulose producing concerns on the 
board of which are high ranking Nazi Party officials and big industrialists), and 
has control of Phrix-Verfahrenverwertung A. G., a company organized by the 
Phrix-Werke to take care of certain of its foreign interests. 

In addition to his German industrial holdings maintained through AKU, van 
Vlissingcn also owns the Administratiekantoor Unit as, Utrecht, the administra- 
tion office which furnished ail of the capital for the Combined Investment Corp., 
United States of America, and also held other important investments in tne 
American Wine Corp., of St. Louis, a United States company, vested by the United 
States Alien Property Custodian in 1943. 

During the period 1928- 38 van Vlissingcn was a director of Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke A. G. (German Steel Trust) and at the outbreak of the present war was still 
connected through business and personal ties with Steenkohlenvereeniging N. V. 
(a coal outlet company tied up with German Ruhr mining interests), managed by 
his son, J. M. Fentener van Vlissingen, and his close friend, Daniel U. van 
Reuningen. 

Van Vlissingen’s German business ties are further complicated by German 
marriage relationships. Through the marriage of a daughter van Vlissingen has 
personal ties with th? Henkel family, prominent German wine producers. Recause 
of these relations van Vlissingen knows Joachim von Ribbentrop, Reich Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who also married into the Henkel family. It has been reported 
that van Vlissingen’s daughter, Ix*iny, married a prominent Nazi after the death 
of her first husband, Stefan K. Henkel, in 1940. 

From 1933 to 1937 van Vlissingcn was president of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. On the strength of this office held in the past van Vlissingen, 
according to a recent United States broacdast statement (December 1944), had 
set up in Switzerland an illegal* organization and named it the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Under the occupation, as early as 8 weeks after the Dutch capitulation, July 5, 
1940, van Vlissingen gave his services or at least lent his name to collaborationist 
activities by heading up the National Committee for Economic Collaboration 
made up of other prominent Dutch industrialists. This committee apparently 
unsuccessful was superseded by the Committee for Industrial Organization (C. O.). 
headed by the known collaborator, H. L. Woltcrson, which had as its admitted 
task the gearing of Dutch economic production to the needs of the German war 
machine in Holland. 

In February of 1937 Rollins College, Florida, gave van Vlissingen an honorary 
LL. D.;in July of the same year Adolf Hitler decorated him with the Starred 
Merit Cross of the German Eagle. 

Van Vlissingen’s Holland address is Maliebaan 42, Utrecht, and his known con- 
nections as of 1941 were: 

Banking 

Internationale Accountants en Trustkantoor — Head. 

Administratiekantoor Unitas — Owner. 

Industrial 

Allgcmcne Kunstzijde Unie N. V. (AKU) (largest Dutch ravon cartel; in the 
United States tied up with American Enka, American Bemberg, and North 
American Rayon) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Werkspoor N. V. — Director. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Maatschappij tot Ontginning van Steen kohl velden — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Koninklijke Nederlandsche Hoogovens A Staalfabrieken — Director. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Vliegtuigcnfabrick Fokker — Director. 

N. V. Hollandsche Kunstziide Industrie (HKI) — Director. 

The International Viscose Co. — Member of board of directors. 

Steenkohlenvereeniging N. V. — Director. 

J. C. Wiebenga 

J. G. Wiebenga, as of 1939, was a member of the board of directors of Handel- 
Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary A Co. N. V., but does not appear to have retained 
this connection in 1941. He had formerly served as general manager of that bank. 
Wiebenga was one of the Dutch members of the board who in 1939 was appointed a 
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director of a holding company formed to cloak the German interests in Handel- 
Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary & Co., N. V. Wiebenga’a connections as of 1941 
were listed as follows: 

N. V. Gemeenachappelijk Beiit von Aandeelen Maatschappij H. Albert de 
Bary A Co. N. V. — director. 

Dordrecht8che Onderlinge Credietvereeniging N. V., Dordrecht (mutual credit 
institution) — director. 

N. V.’s Gravenhaagsch Kantoor-Mulie A Co. (administration office for secur- 
ities and other assets) — director. 

N. V. Kationale Maatschappij voor Kasgeldleeningen-Mulie A Co. (company 
for cash loans; interlocking directorates with N. V. Y sGravenhaagsche Kantoor- 
Mulie A Co. (see above)) — director. 

N. V. Administrate en Cultuurbank, Amsterdam (administration office for 
agricultural shares) — manager. 

N. V. Admini8tratiekantoor (Hagam) (Administration offioe) — director. 

N. V. Administratickantoor voor Publiciek Fondsen en andere Waarden 
(Apfond) (administration office for public and other securities; connected with 
N. V.’s Gravenhaagsch Kantoor-Mulie A Co. and N. V. National© Maatschappij 
voor Kasgeldleeningen (see above) through the interlocking directorates in the 
persons of G. E. F. M. van der Schriek, R. van Steeden, and J. G. Wiebenga) — di- 
rector. 

N. V. Internationale Beleggings Unie (Interunie) (investment company, man- 
aged by N. V. ’sGravenhaagsch Kantoor-Mulie A Co.) — Director; member of 
the supervisory committee. 

N. V. Kooy A Co.’s Administratiekantoor, Amsterdam (administration office, 
connected with Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij (see report on this bank)) — 
director delegate. 

N. V. Suikcrfabriek (Krian), Amsterdam (development of the sugar factory of 
the same name in Sourabava, Java) — manager. 

N. V. Ncderlandsch Indische Suikcr Unie (NISU) The Hague (holding company 
for sugar enterprises in the Netherlands Indies) — director. 

Suikercultuur Maatschappij N. V.. Amsterdam (development and acquisition 
of sugar estates in Netherlands East Indies) — manager. 

CONTINENTALE HaNDELSBANK N. V. 

A. ADDRESS, BRANCH OFFICE, CORRESPONDENTS 

Address: 492-496 Keizergracht, Amsterdam. 

Branch office: Rotterdam. 

Correspondents: 

New York City, United States of America, New York Trust Co. 

Berlin, Germany, Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft A.G. 

Brussels, Belgium, Banoue de Bruselles. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, Den Danske Landmandsbank Hypothek-og Veksel- 
bank. 

Milan Italy, Banca Commerciale Italiana. 

Oslo, Norway, Den Norske Credit bank. 

Paris, France, Credit Lyonnais. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget; Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Swiss Bank Corporation (Schweizerischer Bankverein); 
and Union de Banques Suisses (Schweizerische Bankgesellschaft). 

B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 

The Continentale Handelsbank N. V., hereinafter referred to as C. H. B., was 
established in 1919 by Hope A Co., private banking house of Amsterdam, and 
the Deutsche Kaliayndikat, the German potash syndicate, one of the strongest 
cartels in Germany. Its function has been to finance the foreign trade of the 
German interests in the Franco-German potash cartel and its activities, other 
than this, were of minor importance. It did participate to some extent in the 
investment market, and controlled three administration offices for handling 
securities which normally trade in international financial centers. 
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C. 8IZE AND IMPORTANCE 

From the point of view of capital size, C. H. B. is one of the smaller Dutch banks. 
Its importance lies in its direct connection with the Deutsche Kalisyndikat, and 
the important international group of enterprises, industrialists, and financiers 
associated with that cartel. 

1. Relation to other banka or enterprises in Holland or the Dutch colonies 

(а) Hope & Co. 

Address: 659 Postbus, Amsterdam. 

Business: Private bankers. 

Interest: Hope & Co. participated in the establishment of C. H. B. and is 
believed to hold an interest in it. Hope & Co. has two representatives on the 
board of C. H .B. 

(б) Kali Transport Gesellschaft G. m. b. II. 

Address: Amsterdam. 

Business: Transport company concerned with the shipment of potash. 

Interest: C. H. B. is connected with this company through Deutsche 
Kalisyndikat. 

(c) Rembours-en-Industriebank N. V. 

Address: 320-4 Heerengracht, Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 10,000,000. 

Business: Acts as bank and financial agent in Holland for Socicte Commcrcialc 
des Potasses d'Alsace, the distributing agency of the French potash syndicate, 
which through agreements and sales agencies is closely connected with the 
Deutsche Kalisyndikat. 

Interest: Rembours-en-Industriebank is an affiliate of C. H. B. 

(d) N. V. Potash Export Mij. 

Address: Amsterdam. 

Business: This is a Dutch company organized by the Franco-German potash 
cartel, to handle potash sales in the United States. 

Interest: C. II . B. was connected with this company through Deutsche Kali- 
syndikat. . 

(«) Trustmaatschappij Curasao II N. V. 

Address: Keizersgracht 577-581, Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 15,000 (FI. 11,400 paid in). 

Business: Trust company. 

Interest: Trustmaatscliappij Curasao II is connected with C. II. B. through 
interlocking directors, Jhr. H. M. van Loon and E. J. Dommcring. 

(/) N. V. Internationale Wissel Dank 
Address: Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 50,000. 

Business: Commercial banking, and foreign exchange activities. 

Interest: C. H. B. controls the International Wissel Bank. 

(g) Administratiekanloor “Securitas" 

Address: Amsterdam. 

Capital: Authorized, G. 50,000; paid in, G. 5,000. 

Business: Administration office for securities, acts as custodian, issues interim 
certificates, etc. 

Interest: C. H. B. controlled this company, which has a subsidiary, the York 
Commercial Co., New York City. 

( h ) Administratiekanloor “Feralde” 

’ Business: Administration office for securities. 

Interest: C. 41 . B. controls this company. % 

(0 Administratiekanloor “ Trubeka ” 

Business: Administration office for securities. 

Interest: C. H. B. controls this company. 

( j ) N. V. Axiatische Handelmij. voor Meststoffcn 
Address: Amsterdam. 

Capital: G. 200,000. 

Business: Exportation of chemical fertilizer to the Kethcrland East Indies. 
Interest: C. H. B. is reported to be closely connected with this enterprise, which 
is believed to be owned by the Deutsche Kalisyndikat. 
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(A:) Consortium voor Internationale Financiering en (Confisi) 

This is a holding company for approximately 490,000 shares of stock of an 
enterprise known a? the American Potash A Chemical Co. The stock had been 
sold by the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. The capital of Confisi, 
amounting to FI. 20,000, was paid by C. H. B., but three German potash com- 
panies, Wintershall A. G., Salzdstfurth, and Burbach Kaliwcrke A. G., obtained 
an option to buy Confisi by creating with C. H. B. a time deposit equal to Confisi’s 
capital. No information is available as to whether or not this transaction was 
consummated. Until 1940 C. H. B. was also connected with Burbach Kaliwerke, 
A. G., by way of an interlocking directorate in the person of Dr. Gerhard Korte. 

f. Relation of other banka or enterprises in countries other than Holland or the Dutch 

colonies 

(а) Deutsche Kalisyndikat 

C. H. B., as stated above, was organized by Deutsche Kalisyndikat, and is 
controlled by it. The Deutsche Kalisyndikat is dominated by the Reich Govern- 
ment through the State of Prustia, one of the largest potash producers. 

(б) Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft 
Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 50,000,000 (as of 1942). 

Business: Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft is one of the large Berlin commercial 
banks, Government-owned. 

Interest: C. H. B. had close relations with the Reicha-Kredit-Gesellschaft, 
through common control by the Reich. 

( c ) Wintershall A. G. 

Address: 139 Hohengcllenstraat, Kassel, Germany. 

Capital: RM. 150,000,000. 

Business: The largest German potash producer and the most important single 
factor in the German potash cartel. 

Interest: C. H. B. is reported to be closely connected with Wintershall A. G. 
Dr. August Diehn (deceased, 1942) w ho was a director of C. H. B. in 1940, was 
formerly chairman of Wintershall and until bis death, was general manager of 
Deutsche Kalisyndikat. 

3. Activities under the occupation — German connections 

There are conflicting statements as to the distribution of control of C. H. B., 
but the general opinion is that the majority interest is held by Deutsche Kalisyn- 
dikat, and that minor participations are held by the Dutch private banking 
house, Hope A Co., which has close German connections, and by the Otto Wolff 
interests. 

Control of C. H. B. is actually held by the Reich Government, which dominates 
Deutsche Kalisyndikat through the State of Prussia, one of the largest potash 
producers. In spite of its close connection with the Nazi government C. H. B. 
had, up to the time of the German invasion of Holland, a number of Jewish 
officials who, it was suspected, were allowed to hold office to conceal the Nazi 
character of C. H. B. and thus guard this bank against unpopularity. Following 
the invasion, Jewish managers were retired from the board, and were replaced 
by A. W. A. Meyer, a partner of the private banking firm of Hope A Co., Amster- 
dam, and a prominent Dutch financier. 

Business of C. H. B. was at a low ebb during the German occupation as a result 
of the cessation of the export trade in German potash. 

D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 
I. Prior to occupation, 1939 

Management 
Board of directors: 

Jhr. H. M. van Loon, chairman. Dr. Gerhard Korte, 

Dr. A. Diehn. E. J. Dommering. 

O. Fleck. 

E. Baron van Heerdt tot Evers- 
berg. 

Managers: 

E. Frohnknecht. Max L. Philippsohn. 
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Holders of procuration: 
J. Mathot. 

J. Querido. 

P. J. Schmidt. 

P. W. Vermeulen. 
W. Benischek. 


J. van Buuren. 

G. Peter Fleck. 

Ch. F. de Roo van Alderwerelt, Jr. 
F. B. Wijchere. 

Subsequent to occupation, 1940 


The following changes took place subsequent to occupation. The board of 
directors and management personnel were reduced from eight to six, O. Fleck, 
Dr. G. Korte, and Max L. Pnilippsohn (a non-Aryan) being replaced by A. W. A. 
Meyer, a partner of Hope A Co., who acts both as delegate-director and manager. 
The retention of Dr. A. Diehn until the time of his death bv C. H. B. kept the 
bank under the control of the Deutsche Kalisyndikat, while the appointment 
of A. W. A. Meyer provided a strong link with Hope A Co. The number of 
holders of procuration was reduced from nine to four retaining J. A. B. Mathot, 
J. van Buuren, Ch. F. de Roo van Alderwerelt, Jr., and F. B. Wijchere. 


Board of directors: 

Jhr. H. M. van Loon 

Dr. A. Diehn (deceased, 1942) 

E. Baron van Hecrdt tot Eve re- 
berg. 

Managers: 

A. W. A. Meyer. 

Holders of procuration: 

J. A. B. Mathot. 

J. Van Buuren. 


E. J. Dommering. 

A. W. A. Meyer (delegate) 


E. Frohnknecht. 

Ch. F. de Roo van Alderwerelt, Jr. 

F. B. Wijchere. 


5. Biographies of some members of the management group 
E. J. Dommering 

E. J. Dommering is a director of Continental Handelsbank N. V., the Dutch 
bank tor the International German Potash Syndicate, the Deutsche Ivali-Syndikat. 
E. J. Dommering. together with another director of Continentale Handelsbank 
N. V., A. W. A. Meyer (Moijer), is also an official of Trust Maatschappij Curacao, 
a N. W. I. company in which Continentale Handelsbank has an interest. The 
above-mentioned A. W. A. Meyer was appointed a director of Continentale 
Handelsbank N. V. a few months after the Nazi occuation of Holland. (See 
below for biography on A. W. A. Meyer). 

E. J. Dommering, in addition to hi? connections discussed above, had as of 1941 
affiliations with the following companies: 

N. V. I.andbouw Maatschappij “Batoe Djaraoes” (holding company of rubber 
estates in Java)— Director. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Indische Houtaankap- Maatschappij in liquidate (lumber 
and logging company in Nctherland Indies) — Member of board of liquidators. 

Ernst S. Frohnknecht 

Ernst S. Frohnknecht, manager of the Continentale Handelsbank, N. V., the 
Dutch bank of the German potash syndicate, is of Gcrman-Jewish origin. He 
went to Holland in 1899 and was naturalized in 1924. He is connected with a 
numl)er of enterprises associated with the potash cartel. 

In March 1940 Frohnknecht entered the United States on a visitor’s visa but in 
February 1911 wont to Canada and reentered the United States during the same 
month on an immigration visa. During his stay in the United States Frohnknecht 
was engaged in organizing the York Commercial Corp., a holding company for 
assets of the German potash syndicate. 

Ernst Frohnknecht is now 75 years old. As of 1943 his address was given as 
11 Broad Street, New York City. 

His financial connections as of 1941 were reported as follows: 

Continentale Handelsbank N. V. (connected with Deutsche Kalisyndikat) — 
Manager. 

Internationale Wissel-Bank N. V. (international exchange bank) — Manager. 

N. V. Administ ratio en Trustkantoor (Securitas) (administration office and 
trust company connected with Internationale Wissel Bank N. V. through inter- 
locking directorates in the persons of E. Frohnknecht and J. W. Lansink) — 
Manager. 
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Administrate Maatscbappij (F eralda) N. V. (administration office) — Manager. 

Trust en Beleggingskantoor (Trubeka) N. V. (trust and investment company)— 
Manager. 

“Franubo” Handels en Belegginskantoor N. V., Amsterdam (investment 
company) — Owner. 

Algemeene Maatschappij voor Financieele Zaken “Algema,” Amsterdam 
(personal holding company) — Sales manager and director, owning 50 percent 
interest. 

N. V. Financieele Mij. “Torlowja,” Amsterdam (personal investment com- 
pany) — Holds controlling interests. 

Verrenkeningskantoor “Leata” N. V., Amsterdam (an accounting bureau for 
foreign exchange accounts for the German potash producing companies) — 
Manager. 

J. A. B. Mai hot 

J. A. B. Mathot, in addition to being a holder of procuration for the Con- 
tinentale Handelsbank N. V. in 1939 for both the main offices and branches, is 
manager of the German company (Ferlowja) (finance company). 

A. W. A. Meyer ( Meijer ) 

A. W. A. Meyer, a Dutch citizen, subeequent to 1939 became a deputy director 
of the Continentale Handelsbank N. V., German-controlled Dutch Dank for the 
international potash syndicate which includes the Deutsche Kalisyndikat. In 
his other ties which are primarily in the field of finance and banking the name 
of A. W. A. Meyer is repeatedly associated with those of such persons as Jhr. H. 

M. van Loon, J. H. Scheepraaker and the German, Dr. A. Igleseder. 

As of 1941 these connections of A. W. A. Meyer were as follows: 

Continentale Handelsbank N. V. — Director. 

Hopam Trust Compagnie N. V. — Director. This trust company, which is 
under the custodianship of the German, Dr. A. Igleseder, is connected with 

N. V. Trust Maatschappij Curacao I through an interlocking directorate in the 
persons of Jhr. H. M. van Loon, A. W. A. Meyer, and J. H. Scheepmaker. 

N. V. Trust Maatschappij Curacao I — Director. This trust company is con- 
nected with Hopam Trust Compagnie N. V. through an interlocking directorate 
in the persons of Jhr. H. M. van Loon, A. W. A. Meyer, and J. H. Scheepmaker. 

N. V. Twecde Administratickantoor van Binnen en Buitenlandsche Fondsen — 
Director. This is an administration office for domestic and foreign securities con- 
nected with Hopam Trust Compagnie and N. V. Trust Maatschappij Curacao I 
through an interlocking directorate in the persons of Jhr. H. M. van Loon, A. 
W. A. Meyer, and J. H. Scheepmaker. 

Hope k Company — Holder of procuration. This is a Dutch private banking 
house which has German financial connections in addition to its connections with 
Hopam Trust Compagnie N. V., N. V. Trust Maatschappij Curacao I, and N. V. 
Tweede Administratiekantoor van Binnen en Buitenlandsche Fondsen through 
an interlocking directorate in the persons of Jhr. H. M. van Loon, J. H. Scheep- 
maker, and A. W. A. Meyer. 

Max L. Philippsohn 

Max L. Philippeohn, as of 1939 was one of the managers of Continentale 
Handelsbank N. V., the Dutch bank of the German potash syndicate. In 1940, 
however, Philippsohn was removed from this position as a non-Aryan, and accord- 
ing to latest reports is in New York City. Until 1940 Philippsohn, in addition 
to his connection with Continentale Handelsbank, was managing director of the 
Internationale Wissel-Bank and of the securities company, Administrate en 
Trustkantoor “Securitas," both of which were controlled by Continentale Handels- 
bank. 

E. Baron ran Heerdl Tot Evertberg 

E. Baron van Heerdt Tot Evereberg was a director of Continentale Handels- 
bank N. V. in 1939 and continued to act in this capacity as of 1941. This is 
the Dutch bank for the German potash syndicate. 

Evereberg was also officially connected with a number of Dutch industrial 
organizations. He is a member of the old Dutch nobility, but without financial 
means, who reportedly has made his living by holding directorships to represent 
German interests in Dutch companies. One of the interests which he is said to 
represent in this manner, in addition to the Continentale Handelsbank N. V., 
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is N. V. Wodan Handel- Maatschappij of Rotterdam, a strongly German enter- 
prise closely connected with the large German steel combine, Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke A. G. of Essen. Eversberg’s official connections as of 1941 were reported 
as follows: 

Continentale Handelsbank N. V. — Director. 

N. V. Staalwerken “De Maas," Maastricht — Director. A company engaged 
in the manufacture of iron and steel piping by the “Schweissen" (welding) process. 

N. V. Vereenigde Blikfahrieken, Amsterdam — Secretary to the board of 
directors. This company, which manufactures tinware, was established in 1912 
as a result of a merger of the following Dutch tin factories: Verwer’s Fabrieken. 
N. V. Zaanlandsche Blikfabriek, and N. V. Weespcr Blikfabrieken; and as of 
1941 it controlled (1) Dordrechtsche Metaalw&renfabriek, formerly Widow J. 
Bekkers & Son, (2) N. V. de Vereenigde Automatcnfabrieken VAf\ the latter 
of which was active as an outlet company for automat equipment. 

• N. V. Cultuur Maatschappij “Tjilangkap,” Amsterdam — Director. A tea 
and rubber plantation. 

Holland Dakota Landbouw Compagnie N. V., Amsterdam — Director. A con- 
cern which handled real estate in North Dakota, United States, and also dealt 
in the promotion of agricultural and industrial enterprises. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Tram weg- Maatschappij, Heerenveen — Director. A 
company operating tramways and bus lines in the northern provinces of Holland. 

Hugo Kaufmann & Co.’s Bank N. V. 

(Liquidated under anti-Jewish laws, and replaced in 1942 by the newly created 

Rijnsche Handelsbank) 

A. LOCATION, BRANCH OFFICES, NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS 

Address: 8-10 Vijgendam, Amsterdam. 

New York correspondents: New York Trust Co., Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
Chase National Bank, Irving Trust Co., National City Bank, Manufacturers 
Trust Co. 

B. NATURE OF BUSINE88 

Hugo Kaufmann & Co.'s Bank N. V., hereinafter referred to as H. K. C., 
did a general banking and investment business. It controlled several security 
administration offices (Administratickanteren), and was active in normal times 
in the purchase and sale of securities. In 1939 H. K. C. sustained serious losses 
occasioned by the drop in prices of European securities, following the outbreak 
of war. As shown below, its assets were reduced, in that year, by nearly FI. 
7,000,000. 

C. SIZE AND IMPORTANCE 

H. K. C. was a relatively small bank, important chiefly for its close connections 
in British and German financial centers. 

1. Relation to other enterprises or banking institutions in Holland or the Dutch 

colonies 

(a) Rijnsche Handel- Maatschappij (or Handelsbank) 

Address: 8-10 Vijgendam, Amsterdam. 

Business: This institution was established in 1942 as a subsidiary of the Com- 
merz Bank of Berlin, and located in the building of H. K. C. When the latter 
was linuidated under the anti-Jewish laws, Rijnsche Handelsbank took over such 
part of II. K. C.’s business as was not transferred elsewhere. 

(b) N. V. Administratiekantoor “Austria" 

Address: Ilcrmietcnstraat 3, Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 500,000 authorized (FI. 100,000 paid in). 

Business: Administration office (as the name indicates probably dealing with 
securities of Austrian enterprises). 

Interest: Was controlled by H. K. C. and connected with it through an inter- 
locking directorate in the persons of H. Kaufmann and L. Berliner. 

(c) ’s Gravenhaagsch Kantoor-Mulie & Co. 

Address: Parkstraat 30, The Hague. 

Capital: FI. 100,000 authorized (FI. 50,000 paid in). 

Business: Banking house (trust company and securities brokerage house). 
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Interest: Connected with Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank N. V. through 
interlocking directorate in the persons of G. E. F. M. van der Schriek, R. van 
Steeden, and J. G. Wicbenga. 

( d ) Adininistratiekantoor V Gaudium” 

Address: 1 Hermictenstraat, Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 10,000. 

Business: Administration office for securities. 

Interest: H. K. C. controlled this enterprise, which was directed by Hugo 
Kaufmann. 

(«) Adminislratiekanloor “ Or anje- Nassau” 

This administration office for securities was controlled by H. K. C. 

2. Relation to other enterprises or banking institutions outside of Holland or the 

Dutch colonies 

(а) Commers Bank 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 100,000,000. 

Business: Commercial bank. 

Interest: Prior to the commencement of World War II it was reported that the 
Commerz Bank, together with the Drcsdner Bank, owned a 48-percent interest in 
H. K. C. It was later stated, however, that this interest had been transferred to 
8. Japhet & Co., Ltd., of Ixrndon, in exchange for blocked Reichsmarks. S. 
Japhet A Co., however, was reported to be only the nominal owner, while Rotsh- 
child interests were the actual owners. The Rijnschc Handelsbank, which was 
created to take over the business of H. K. C. when the latter was liquidated in 
1942, however, is called a subsidiary of the Commerz Bank. This would appear 
to indicate that the Commerz Bank had retained an interest in H. K. C. 

(б) Dresdner Bank 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 150,000,000. 

Business: Commercial banking. 

Interest: The Drcedner Bank, together with the Commerz Bank, was reported 
to hold a 48-percent interest in H. K. C. (see statement above, under heading 
Commerz Bank). , 

(c) jS. Japhet A Co., Ltd. 

Address: I-ondon. 

Capital: £1,300,000 (paid in). 

Business: Private bankers. 

Interest: It was reported, prior to World War II, that H. K. C. was a controlled 
subsidiary of S. Japher A Co., Ltd. This control would appear, however, to have 
been an attempt to cloak the German interest in H. K. C. 

S. Actimties under the occupation — German connections 

For a long period of time H. K. C. appears to have had very close business 
relations with the Commerz Bank of Berlin. As late as 1936 it was reported that 
the Commerz Bank and Dresdner Bank together held a 48-percent interest in 
H. K. C. A later report was to the effect that this interest had been sold to 
S. Japhet A Co. Ltd., banking house of London, which had made the purcliaae 
with blocked reichsmarks. Other reports stated that 8. Japhet A Co. was only 
the nominal owner of H. K. C., although the London house was operating H. K. C. 
as a subsidiary, and that the Rothschild interests of Lond were the real owners. 

It would appear possible that the reports regarding British ownership repre- 
sented an attempt to cloak the German interest in H. K. C. That the Commerz 
Bank at least had retained some interest in H. K. C. is indicated by the fact that 
in 1942 the Commerz Bank established a subsidiary, the Rijnsche Handelsbank, 
with offices in the building of H. K. C., to take over a part of the business of the 
latter, which was being gradually liquidated under the anti-Jcwish laws. In 
H. K. C., as in other German-controlled banks in Holland, the retention of Jewish 
officials until after the occupation, appears to have been another means through 
which it was sought to conceal German interest. There Is known to have been a 
strong feeling on the part of the public against German ownership of certain 
institutions, particularly after the beginning of German aggressions in Europe. 
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D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


1. Prior to occupation, 1939 


Management 
Board of directors: 

P. Lindenberg, chairman. 
H. van Beek 
M. Fontheim 
Mangers : 

H. Kaufmann 
L. Berlinger 
Assistant managers: 

Dr. H. L. Heiden-Heimer 
P. J. Rein8tra 
Holders of procuration: 

W. Gerath 
H. Hartmann 
E. Schadek 
B. Schuster 
R. 8piegcl 


8ir William Max- Mu Her 
G. E. F. R. van der Schriek 

J. C. C. Baron van TiU 

G. Lust 


K. J. H. Verechoof. 


W. Steiner 
R. Yntema 
H. J. Weverink 
R. J. Lak 


t. Subsequent to occupation 1941 


After the occupation of HoUand certain changes took place in the management 
personnel of H. K. C.; G. Lust, H. K. C.’s representative in New York City, 
was replaced by A. E. Meckmann; P. J. Reinstra was dismissed from his post as 
an assistant manager, and W. Malletkc was appointed by German' authorities 
to the then newly created office of Custodian for Enemy Property. 

Board of directors: 


P. Lindenberg, chairman 
H. van Beek 
M. Fontheim 
Managers: 

H. Kaufmann 

L. Berliner 
Assistant managers: 

Dr. H. L. Heiden-Heimer 
Holders of procuration: 

W. Gerath 
H. Hartmann 
E. Schadek 

D. Schuster 
R. Spiegel 

Custodian for Enemy Property (appointed by German authorities) 
W. MaUetke 


Sir William Max-Muller 
G. E. F. M. van der Schriek 
J. C. G. Baron van Till 

A. E. Meckmann 


K. J. H. Verechoof 


W. Steiner 
R. Yntema 
H. J. Weverink 
B. J. Lak 


3. Biographies of some members of management group 

L. Berliner 

L. Berliner, a manager of Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank N. V., was appointed 
to this office in 1933. Formerly he was a director of the large German bank. 
Commerz A Privatbank, A .G. Berlin, as weU as of N. V. Haudelmaatschappij 
“Brittannica” (Britrannica Trading Co.). 

As of 1941 his financial interests in Holland were as follows: 

Hugo Kaufmann A Co.'s Bank N. V. (private bank connected with Commerz 
Bank and/or Drcsdner Bank interests through Rijnsche Handelsbank) — Manager. 

N. V. Administratiekantoor “Austria” (administration office which is connected 
with Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank N. V. by way of an interlocking directorate 
in the persons of H. Kaufmann, L. Berliner, and K. J. H. Verechoof) — Director 
delegate. 

Max Fontheim 

Max Fontheim is a director of Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank N. V. which, 
since the occupation, has been under the control of the Rijnsche Handelsbank, a 
subsidiary established by the Commerz Bank in 1942; and according to certain 
reports the title of Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank N. V. has been changed to Rijnsche 
Handelsbank. 
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Max Fontheim is also a managing director of S. Japhet A Co. which, according 
to certain reports, bought up a percentage of the German holdings in Kaufmann 
A Co. ’8 Bank N. V. and for a time operated this Dutch bank as a subsidiary on 
behalf of the real owners, the Rothschild interests of London. 

Hugo Kaufmann 

Hugo Kaufmann was, in 1939 and 1941, manager of the Hugo Kaufmann A 
Co.'s Bank N. V. 

Hugo Kaufman n’s financial affiliations, as of 1941, were reported as follows: 

Banks . — Hugo Kaufmann A Co.'s Bank N. V. (private bank under German 
custodianship) — Manager. 

N. V. Administratiskantoor (Austria) (securities administration office con- 
nected with Hugo Kaufmann A Co’s Bank N. V. through interlocking directo- 
rates in the persons of H. Kaufmann, L. Berlinger, and E. J. H. Verschoof) — 
Director delegate. 

N. V. Administratiekantoor (Gaudium) (securities administration office) — 
Manager. 

N. V. Industrieele Trust en Handelmaatschappij (trust company for indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises, under cuptodiansnip of W. Malletke, appointed 
by occupation authorities) — Manager. 

N. V. Trust en Administratiekantoor (Fortuna) (trust company and adminis- 
tration office) — Manager. 

Paul Lindenberg 

Paul Lindenberg was chairman of the board of Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank 
N. V. in 1939 and continued to hold this post in 1941 until the bank was put 
into liquidation and the major part of its assets taken over by Rijneche Handela 
Bank (Rhine trading bank), a subsidiary of the Commerz Bank of Berlin. Lin- 
denberg also acted as managing director of 8. Japhet A Co., Ltd., of London, 
which before its liquidation reportedly held at least the nominal control of the 
Kaufmann Bank. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II, Lindenberg was connected with a 
number of foreign industrial and financial enterprises. As of 1941, however, hia 
only connection other than that with the Kaufmann Bank was with Neder- 
landsche ("rediet en Financiering Maatschappij, finanoe and credit institution, 
of which he was a director. 

Georg Lust 

Georg Lust, formerly a director of the Commers Bank of Berlin, became a 

S eneral manager of Hugo Kaufmann A Co’s. Bank in 1938, and continued to 
old that post until 1941. In September 1939 he came to the United States, 
apparently to take part as a representative of the Kaufmann Bank in the estab- 
lishment of the American- Dutch Trading Co., Inc., at 52 Broadway, New York 
City. He served as vice president and treasurer of that enterprise, which was 
established to handle certain affairs for the bank in the United States. Lust 
was still in this country as late as December 1941 and receiving mail for the 
Kaufmann Bank. By that time, however. Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s was being 
gradually liquidated and the major part of its assets taken over by the Rijnsche 
Handcls-maatschappij, a subsidiary of the Commeri Bank of Berlin. 

W. Malletke 

W'. Malletke is the custodian appointed by the German authorities in 1941 for 
Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank. As of 1941 Malletke was serving in this same 
capacitv for the banks and securities companies listed below: 

N. V. Algemeene Beleggings Maatschappij, The Hague (a general investment 
company). 

N. V. Amsterdamsche Beheerscompagnie A. B. C., Amsterdam (a company 
managing securities of French and Luxembourg enterprises). 

N. V. Bank en Handelmaatschappij (Oliemolen) Amsterdam (a credit institu- 
tion connected with Hamburgei A Co.’s Bankierskantoor). 

N. V. Bank voor Bclegging op langen Termijn, Amsterdam (a credit institu- 
tion for long-term loans). 

Bax’ Bank N. V., The Hague (a private bank). 

N. V. Centrale Maatschappij voor Fondsenhandel, Amsterdam (a securities 
brokerage house connected with Hamburger A Co.’s Bankierskantoor through 
interlocking directorates in the persons of G. Hamburger, A. Hamburger, H. 
Hamburger, and C. F. Hamburger) 

N. V. Commissie en Handelsbank, Amsterdam (a credit institution and com- 
mission house). 
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N. V. Effecten en Trust Maatschappij, Amsterdam (a securities and trust 
company, connected with Hamburger A Co.’s Bankierkantoor through inter- 
locking directorates of G. Hamburger, A. Hamburger, C. F. Hamburger). 

Arnold Gilis9en’s Bank N. V., Rotterdam (a private banking house). 

N. V. Hamburger & Co.'s Bankierskantoor, Amsterdam (a private banking 
house). 

N. V. Handelmaatschappij (de Amstel), Amsterdam (a commercial credit in- 
stitution, connected with Hamburger & Co.’s Bankierskantoor through inter- 
locking directorates in the persons of G. Hamburger, A. Hamburger, and L. 
Hamburger). 

N. V. Internationale Beleggings Maatschappij Amsterdam (an investment com- 

E any for foreign securities, connected with the Hamburger A Co.’s Bankicre- 
antoor through interlocking directorates in the persons of G. Hamburger and 
A. Hamburger). 

N. V. Internationale Maatschappij voor Financieele Zaken “IMAFIZA,” 
Amsterdam (an international finance company). 

Labouchere A Co. N. V., Amsterdam (a banking house). 

Westersche Rank N. V. Amsterdam (controlled by the wealthy French Jewish 
family de la Meurthe). 

Administratiekantoor voor Publieke Fondsen en andere Waarden “NOBRA” 
N. V., Breda (an administration office, connected with the private banking house, 
Van Mierlo en Zoon N. V., through interlocking directorates In the persons of 
A. A. J. van Miorlo and G. E. F. M. van der Schriek). 

N. V. Fondsen en Trust Maatschappij, Amsterdam (a securities and trust com- 
pany, connected with Hamburger & Co.’s Bankierskantoor through interlocking 
directorates in the persons of G. Hamburger and A. Hamburger). 

N. V. Industrieele Trust en Handelmaatschappij, Amsterdam (a trust com- 
pany handling securities of industrial and commercial enterprises, connected with 
Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank N. V. through its manager, Hugo Kaufmann). 

Vcrcenigde Kantoor voor Administratie N. V., Amsterdam (associated admin- 
istration offices, connected with Hamburger A Co.’s Bankierskantoor through 
interlocking directorates in the persons of G. Hamburger, A. Hamburger, and 
H. Hamburger of Paris). 

Sir William Grenfell Max- Muller 

Sir William Grenfell Max-Muller was a member of the board of directors of 
Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank N. V. from 1935 to 1941, inclusive. 

Max-Muller was formerly a director of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders and affiliated with a number of foreign companies including the Bagdad 
Light A Power Co., Ltd., and the British A Polish Trade Bauk, A. G. 

A. E. Meckmann 

A. E. Meckman, who in 1941 was one of the managers of Hugo Kaufmann A 
Co.'s Bank, N. V., had been appointed to that post in 1940. Meckman was 
formerly with the Credit Anstalt of Vienna and later with the banking firm, 
Labouchere A Co. 

H. van Beek 

H. van Beek in 1941 was a director of the German-controlled institution, Hugo 
Kaufmann A Co.’s Bank N. V.. a position to which he had been elected in 1933. 
Van Beek was a partner of A. L. van Beek, wholesale tobacco dealers of Rotter- 
dam and may still retain this connection. 

G. E. F. M. van der Schrierk 

G. E. F. M. van dcr Schricck has been a director of Hugo Kaufmann A Co.’s 
Bank (now known as the Rijnsche Handelsbank and a subsidiary of the German 
Commcrz Bank) since 1939. 

As of 1940 van der Schrieck s known business connections which were in the 
field of banking and finance were as follows: 

Van Mierlo A Zoon N. V., Breda (private banking house) — Director. 

Nationale Maatschappij voor Kaskeldlecningen-Mulie A Co., N. V. (financial 
clearing house) — Director. 

’sGravenhaagsch Kantoor voor Fondsen on Vermogensbehcer (a securities ad- 
ministration office) — Director. 

Administratiekantoor voor Publieke Fondsen en Andere Waarden “Apfond,” 
N. V. (a securities administration office) — Director. 

Administratiekantoor voor Publieke Fondsen en Andere Waarden “Gelfo” 
(a securities administration office) — Director. 
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Administratiekantoor voor Publieke Fondsen en Andere Waarden “Nobra,” 
N. V., Breda (a securities administration office) — Director. Under the occupa- 
tion the German, W. Malletke was appointed Custodian of this administration 
office. (See biography on W. Malletke.) 

Baron J. C. C. van Till 

Aside from his associations maintained as a director of Hugo Kaufmann & 
Co.’s Bank N. V., Baron van Till’s primary business connection is with the private 
banking house of Oppenheim & van Till, of which he is a partner. This firm is 
located at The Hague. 

N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank 

A. LOCATION, UNITED STATES CORRESPONDENTS 

Address: 074 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam (in June 1940 the bank’s domicile 
was transferred to Willemstad, Curacao). 

New York correspondents: Central Hanover Bank A Trust Co., Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., Guaranty Trust Co. 

B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 

N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank, hereinafter referred to as N. V. H. K., is a 
small commercial bank which even before the German occupation of Holland 
functioned chiefly in financing German trade and industrial enterprises. 

C. SIZE AND IMPORTANCE 

N. V. H. K. is one of the smaller commercial banks of Holland. Its importance 
lay in its close connection with powerful international financial interests, and in 
its strong directorate. 

1. Relation to other banks or enterprise t in Holland or the Dutch colonies 

(o) Amsterdamsche Bank N. V. 

Address: 595 Heercngracht, Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 55,010,000 (paid in). 

Business: Large commercial bank. 

Interest: The Amsterdamsche Bank participated in the reestablishment of 
N. V. H. K. after the failure of the Kreuger interests, the founders of N. V. H. K. 
At one time the Amsterdamsche Bank was reported to hold a 25-preoent interest 
in N. V. H. K. 

(6) Gebroedert Wolff Hzn. & Co. 

Address: 674 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. 

Business: Securities brokerage house. 

Interest: Gcbroeders Wolff Hzn. A Co. is connected with N. V. H. K. through 
Interlocking directors in the persons of G. M. Fritze and H. F. van Mecr. 

(c) Algemeene Societeit voor Administrate en Trusltaken 
Address: 674 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. 

Capital : FI. 50,000. 

Business: Administration office and trust company. 

Interest: This enterprise is connected with H. V. H. K. through interlocking 
directors in the persons of G. M. Fritze and H. F. van Meer. 

(d) Handelsbank-Unie, Amsterdam 
Address: 674 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. 

Capital: Authorized, FI. 1,000,000; paid in, FI. 700,000. 

Business: This is the Dutch subsidiary of the Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft. 
Interest: The Handelsbank-Unic is believed to have acted for the Berliner 
Handels-Gesellschaft in the reorganization of N. V. H. K. in 1935, and it is pos- 
sible that the Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft may control N. V. H. K. through 
Handelsbank-Unie. 
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2. Relation to other banks or enterprises outside of Holland or the Dutch colonies 


(a) Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 
Address: Berlin, Germany. 

Capital: RM. 28,000,000. 

Business: Commercial bank; the smallest of the large Berlin banks. 

Interest: The Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft was one of a group of banks which 
reorganized N. V. H. K. in 1935 after the failure of the Kreugcr interests which 

S rior to that time had controlled N. V. H. K. Reports as to the extent of the 
erliner Handels-Gesellschaft's interest in N. V. H. K. vary greatly but it is be- 
lieved to represent an important percentage of control. This control is believed 
to have been increased since the German occupation of Holland, either through 
the acquisition of additional amounts of the stock of N. V. H. K. or through closer 
supervision of N. V. H. K. by officials of the Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft. 


(5) Stockholms Rnskilda Bank Aktiebolag 
Address: Stockholm, Sweden. 

Capital: Kr. 45,000,000 (paid in). 

Business: Commercial bank with extensive international connections. 

Interest: Stockholms Enskilda Bank participated in the reorganization of 
N. V. H. K. in 1935 and has maintained a close connection with it. 

(c) 7. G. F arbenindustrie A.G. 


Address: Frankfurt, Germany. 

Capital: RM. 720,000.000 (1940). 

Business: Chemical combine. • 

Interest: N. V. H. K. is known to have very close business relations with I. G. 
Farben, and is said to be the principal Dutch banking connections of the Farben 
group. We have received reports that G. M. Fritze, a prominent member of the 
board of N. V. H. K., is the confidential agent throughout Europe of I. G. Farben- 
industrie. 


(d) Deutsche Golddiskontbank (Dego) 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 600,000,000. 

Business: This is a private corporation and a subsidiary of the Deutsche Reichs- 
bank, the German central bank, which owns the greater part of its capital stock. 
It supplements the activities of the Reicbsbank, taking up foreign credits, holding 
capital participations in large German credit institutions, etc. 

Interest: We have received reports that through G. Nl. Fritze, a director of 
N. V. H. K. and reportedly the European agent of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
N. V. H. K. became the Dutch agent for the Deutsche Golddiskontbank. 

(e) Holland American Merchants Corporation 
Address: New York City, N. Y. 

Interest: It was announced by the Royal Netherlands Legation in June 1940 
that the above-mentioned enterprise had been established to take over funds trans- 
ferred from N. V. H. K. In 1941, however, G. M. Fritze, delegate on the board of 
N. V. H. K., was appointed agent in the United States, with offices at 20 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 


S. Activities under the occupation — German connections 

The entire history of N. V. H. K. is primarily tied up with German interests, 
although it was originally established in 1922 by the Krcuger interests. In 1935, 
after the Krcuger failure, N. V. H. K. was reorganized under the auspices of 
Handels-Unic, a Dutch subsidiary of the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft. It 
functioned chiefly, even before German occupation, in financing German trade 
and business in Holland. 

It has been said that the condition of N. V. H. K. after the Kreuger and Toll 
debacle was good; its position was further strengthened in 1937 by the absorption 
of the Internationale Bank N. V. of Amsterdam. In taking over this bank 
N. V. H. K. added several of the Internationale Bank's officials to its directorate 
and is said in this way to have acquired an extremely strong board. 

As in the case of several of the reportedly German-controlled banks in Holland 
there have been a number of conflicting stories as to the controlling interests in 
N. V. H. K. So far as can be ascertained, however, the majority control rests in 
the hands of the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft which, according to one report, 
held in 1941 a very substantial participation in N. V. H. K. It was reported in 
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1943 that after the occupation of Holland the Berliner Handelsgesellflchaft 
broaden its influence in N. V. H. K. 

It is known also that N. V. H. K. has long been very close to I. G. Farben- 
industrie and has handled a large part of this firm’s business in Holland. It is 
possible that the participation in N. V. H. K., which is nominally held in the name 
of Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, actually belongs to I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, known as the Bankers' Bank, has always had close 
association with I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


1 . 

Management: 

Board of directors: 

8. de Vries. 

G. M. Fritze. 

P. Hofstede de Groot. 

H. Furstenberg. 

H. F. van Lee u wen. 

W. M. Houwing. 

Robert May. 

Manager: 

H. F. van Meer. 


Prior to occupation, 1939 


Ph. Mees. 

H. A. van Nierop. 

Maur. Philipson. 

Hans Weltzien (a German, ap- 
pointed an official of N. V. H. K. 
during 1939). 


Holders of procuration: 
J. R. Asser. 

J. H. DruyfT. 

J. likens. 

P. Klokkemeyer. 


A. E. Rahusen. 
O. Rosenberg. 
Chr. Schwencke. 
K. V. Testa. 


t. Subsequent to occupation, 1941 

Between 1939 and 1941 the following changes were effected in N. V. H. K.'s 
management personnel: H. Furstenberg, Robert May, and H. A. van Nieron and 
8. de Vries were dismissed from the board of directors. 8. de Vries remained with 
the bank as a holder of procuration and J. Eskens, a holder of 4 procuration, was 
promoted to the office of assistant manager. 

Holders of procuration: 

J. R. Asser. Chr. Schwencke. 

J. H. Druyff. K. V. Testa. 

A. E. Rahusen. 8. de Vries. 

O. Rosenberg. 

3. Biographies of some members of management group 

0. M. Fritze 

G. M. Fritze, an official of N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank, is a former 
German national who became a naturalized citizen of Holland at sometime prior 
to 1938. Fritze is well known in Dutch commercial and banking circles ana has 
established and maintained important connections in Germany. 

We have received reports that before the outbreak of World War II, Fritze 
became confidential agent in Europe of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, and it is believed 
that he is largely responsible for having formed the close ties which exist between 
that firm and Hollandsche Koopmansbank. Fritze and the Koopmansbank 
hold interests in enterprises on behaff of I. G. Farben. For example, one of the 
companies in which Fritze and the Koopmansbauk hold 85 percent of the shares 
in Mapro (N. V. Maatschappij tot Bevordering van de Fabricate van en den Handel 
in Producten der Chevnische Industrie in Nederland en v Kolonien, Amsterdam), 
a Dutch company which assists in the distribution of the products of I. G. Farben. 
In March 1940 Fritze was present at a special meeting of the board of directors of 
Ozalid Corp., a General Aniline <fc Filin subsidiary in the United States. At that 
meeting Ozalid decided to export its products to the licensees of the German com- 
pany, Kalle & Co., which could no longer be supplied from Germany. 

Fritze is also credited with having arranged for the Hollandsche Koopmans- 
bank to act as the chief Dutch agent of the Deutsche Golddiskontbank of Berlin, 
subsidiary of the German central bank. 
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Following the German invasion of Holland, Fritze was appointed representative 
of Hollandsche Koopmansbank in New York, and remained in or around New 
York until 1944 when he left the United States and went to Madrid. It is re- 
ported that he recently returned to this country. 

Fritze's financial connections were reported as follows in 1942: 

Financial . — N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank (connected with Berliner 
Handelsgcscllschaft) — director delegate. 

Algemeene Societeit voor Administratie en Trustzaken N. V. (administration 
office and trust company) — director. 

Gebroeders Wolff II zn & Co. (securities brokers, connected with Hollandsche 
Koopmansbank and Algemeene Societeit voor Administratie en Trustzaken (see 
above) through interlocking directorates in the persons of G. M. Fritze and 
H. F. van Mecr Meet) — manager. 

Hans Furstenberg 

Hans Furstenberg, a managing partner in the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft and 
a manager of N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank in June 1939, came to Holland 
sometime in the 1930’s and was presumably connected with the Handels-Unie, 
Dutch subsidiary of the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft. He appears to have been 
active in arranging for the^ taking of a participation by the Berliner Handels- 
gesellschaftin Hollandsche Koopmansbank, and it was believed at one time that 
he himself might have a financial interest in the Dutch Bank. 

Furstenberg as well as G. M. Fritze, confidential agent in Europe for I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and also an official of Hollandsche Koopmansbank, was be- 
lieved to have been active in securing German business for the Dutch institution. 

P. Hofstede de Groot 

P. Hofstede de Groot, the general manager of the Amsterdamsche Bank N. V., 
has held this post for 8 or 9 years prior to 1939. He has been chairman of the 
managing committee since 1936 ana when a merger of the Amsterdamsche Rank 
N. V. with the Kotterdamschc Bankvcreeniging was contemplated in 1939 he 
was reported determined to remain the general manager of the Amsterdamsche 
Bank N. V. In December 1939 however, the post went to G. M. Verrijn Stuart, 
who took the place left vacant by the dismussal of H. A. van Nierop (see biography 
on van Nierop). 

Hofstede de Groot had not only numerous banking connections but had also 
interests in the shipping and brewery industries. His connections as of 1941 
were as follows: 

Amsterdamsche Bank N. V. — Manager. 

Valuta Kas N. V. (bank) — Director. 

Hollandsche Koopmansbank N. V. (in 1941 the large German bank Berliner 
Gesellschaft had a controlling participation). 

Bank van Doijer A* Kalff N. V. (private banking house) — Director. 

Bank van Haffmans A Ktcegh N. V. (private banking house) — Director. 

Noord Hollandsche LandlMiuwcrcdicl N. V. (agricultural credit institution) — 
Director. 

N. V. Financicelo Maatschappij voor Nijvcrhcids Ondcrncmingcn (finance 
company for industrial enterprises) — Mcml>er of management committee. 

Rijkspostspaarbank (State Postal Savings Bank) — Moml>cr of advisory 
committee. 

N. V. Administratiekantoor van vijf percents Cumulatieve Prefercnte Aandeelen 
Serie B in the American Smelters Securities Co. (company for the administration 
of 5 |M*rccnt cumulative preferred shares, scrieR B, of the American Smelters Co.) — 
Member of management committee. 

N. V. Nederlandsehe-Amerikaanschc Stoomvaart Maatschappij (shipping) — 
Vice chairman of the lx»ard. 

Van Vollcnhoven’s Bierbrouwcrij N. V. (brewery) — Director. 

Wcssclius Marcus llnuwing 

Wesselius MarciiH Houwing, a manager of the Amsterdamsche Bank, N. V., 
began his career with this institution in 1919 and was appointed to his present 
post in 1932. Houwing is an important figure in the Dutch financial world and 
in 1929 was Amsterdamsche Bank’s representative on the board of Amster- 
damsche Trust Compagnic, which has connections with Bank fdr Handel und 
Industrie, Berlin. His business and financial connections as of 1941 were as 
follows: 

Amsterdamsche Bank N. V. — Manager. 

Ainsterdamsche Bankiersverecniging (bankers association) — Manager. 
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Vereeniging voor Deviezenbanken (association of banks holding “deviezen” 
accounts) — Manager. 

Commissie voor Incassozaken (committee to handle cash accounts) — Amster- 
damsche Bankiersvereeniging’s delegate on this committee. 

Vereeniging voor den Wisselhandel (association dealing in drafts and accept- 
ances) — Manager. 

Hollandsche Koopmansbank N. V. (Berliner Handelgesellschaft acquired a 
controlling participation in this bank in 1941) — Director. 

N. V. Financieele Maatschappij voor Nijverheids Ondememingen (an industrial 
finance company) — Director. 

N. V. Administratiskantoor van vijf Percents Preferente Aandeelen in de 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. (an administration office which manages 5 percent 
preferred shares of Missouri Pacific Railroad) — Director. 

Waarborg en Trustmaatschappij N. V. (guaranty and trust company) — 
Director. 

N. V. Magaz?n “De Bijenkorf” (one of Holland’s largest chain department 
stores) — Director. 

Robert May 

Robert May was a director of N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank in 1939, but 
ceased to hold this position after the occupation of Holland; he was also a manager 
of Lippinann, Rosenthal & Co. until this Dutch Jewish private banking firm was 
taken over by the German Civil Administration authorities, arvanized, placed 
in charge of the German A. Flesche (formerly of the notoriously Nazi eollabora- 
tionist hank, Rhodius Koenigs Handelsmaatschappij, N. V.) and designated as 
the Holland Bank to act. as the reception center for confiscated Jewish assets. 

Although the name of Robert May apj>ears on 1911 directorate listings for 
Lippinann, Rosenthal A Co. as well as for other Dutch financial institutions and 
enterprises, it has been reported that he was sent to a concentration camp at the 
time of the reorganization of Lippinann, Rosenthal A Co. and another member 
of his family. Paul May, who was also an official of the same bank as of 1939, 
killed his wife and himself. 

Robert May, the son of an old and sociallv prominent Dutch family, was born in 
1873 in Amsterdam. After attending trade school in that city he continued his 
education abroad and returned to become a manager of Lippmann, Rosenthal 
A Co. 

His last known address is Huizc Zandbergcn, Huister Heide bij Zcist. 

As of 1941 KolxTt May’s lusted connections were as follows: 

Lippmann. Rosenthal A Co. — Director. 

N. V. Rottppe van der Voort's Industrie en Metaal maatschappij (articles of lead 
and tin and iron) — Director-president. 

A mstelhotel — 1 )ircctor. 

Levers’ Zeep Maatschappij— Director. 

Wcstersche Bank N. V. — Director. 

N. V. Hollandsche Assurant ic Societeit von 1841 (insurance) — Director. 

N. V. Maatschappij “Hct Nedcrlandschc Sportpark’’ (ball park) — Director. 

Philipp Meet 

Philipp Mees, a director of Hollandsche Koopmansbank in 1941, has held that 
position at least since 1938. Mees is a |>artner of It. Mees A Zoncn, one of the 
oldest and most important of the Dutch private banks and one of the few institu- 
tions in this category which was favored by the German authorities by being 
authorized to act as a foreign exchange bank, a privilege otherwise reserved to the 
eight largest banking corporations. 

Mees is prominent in Amsterdam banking circles; is connected with a number 
of industrial and financial enterprises, and a member of the Bankers Association of 
Amsterdam. His affiliations as of 1911 were as follows: 

Hollandsche Koopmansbank — Director. 

R. Mees A Zoncn (private bankers) — Partner. 

Rottcrdainschc Hypothcekbank voor Nederland (mortgage bank) — Director. 

Bankers Association of Amsterdam — Member. 

N. V. Nedcrlandschc Gist-en Spiritusfabriek (yeast and alcohol factory) — Di- 
rector. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Scheepvaart-Unie (shipping association) — Director. 
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A. E. Rahusen 

A. E. R«hu8en, as of 1939, was a holder of procuration for the German-controlled 
bank, Hollandsche Koopmansbank, and continued to act in this capacity in 1941. 
Rahusen is also acting as liquidator of the private banking house, N. V. Bankiers- 
kantoor Lisser en Rosenkranz. 

H. F. van Meer 

H. F. van Meer was a director of the German-controlled N. V. Hollandsche 
Koopmansbank as of 1939 and continued to serve in this capacity as of 1941. 
Van Meer was officially connected as well with several securities companies, two of 
which were associated with Hollandsche Koopmansbank through interlocking 
directorates. His affiliations as of 1941 are listed below: 

N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank (connected with Berliner Handelgesell- 
Bchaf t) — M anager. 

Algemeenc Focieteit voor Administratie en Trust taken N. V. (administration 
office and trust company, connected with the N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank 
through interlocking directorates in the persons of G. M. Fritze and H. F. van 
Meer) — Manager. 

Amstcrdamsche Standaard Administratie Compagnie N. V. (administration 
office) — Di rector. 

Amstcrdamsche Standaard Trust Compagnie N. V. (trust comjany) — Director. 
Hendrik Abraham van Nierop 

Hendrik van Nierop, a marager of Amstcrdamsche Bank since 1916, was dis- 
missed from the bank in 1939 because of the failure of the Rotterdamsche- 
Amsterdamsche merger plan. Van Nierop had been connected with the Wresy- 
chinski case which ended up in the Dutch courts, and certain high ranking 
officials of Amsterdamsche Bank felt that van Nicrop’s connections with the case 
contributed substantially to the failure of the merger plan. Van Nierop's suc- 
cessor on the board of Amsterdamsche Bank was G. M. Verrijn Stuart. 

Formerly van Nierop had a lorg list of financial connections. As of 1939 he 
was a director of N. V. Hollandsche Koopmansbank, in which Berliner Handels- 
geaellschaft, Berlin, has a major financial control, and a director of Amstcrdamsche 
Standard Trust Compagnie, which is connected with Bank ftlr Handel und 
Industrie, Berlin. 

In 1941, however, he is reported as affiliated only with the four enterprises 
shown below: 

Prolongatie Vereeniging (association for long-term credits) — Chairman of the 
board. 

N. V. Noordhollandschc Landbouwcrediet (agricultural credit institution) — 
Director. 

N. V. Maatschappij tot Exploitatie van Limburgsche Steenkolen (coal mining 
enterprise) — Director. 

N. V. Koninklijkc Nederlandsche Hoogovens en Staalfabriekcn (blast furnaces 
ard steel foundries in which the German Vereinigte Stahlwerkc reportedly has 
held a controlling interest since 1941) — Director. 

Dr. Han* Weltzien 

Dr. Hans Weltzien, a German, became a director of Hollandsche Koopmansbank 
in 1939. This Dutch bank, under t }, c occupation, is controlled by the Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft, in which Weltzien is a part Per. This German bank is 
one of the smallest of the great Berlin coinmertiol banks. Aside from his con- 
nection with Hollandsche Koopmansbank N. V., Weltzien appears to have no 
other Dutch financial or industrial connections. In Germany, however, he has 
an extremely large number of important connections. He was formerly State 
Financial Councillor and in addition to I is partnerships in Berliner Ifandcls- 
Gcsellschaft he is also a director of the Badische Bank, Karlsruhe, which is 
connected with Berliner llnndelsgcscllschaft, and which, through the Allgemcine 
Elsassischc (Alsace) Bank-Ge.-ellsel nft, controls the majority of Alsatian business. 

Weltzien holds the important office of member of the advisory board of the 
PeutsJ cs Reichsbank, the central bank of Germany, and is also a member of 
the money market committee of the Deutsche Reichsbank and of the credit 
committee of the Dents* l*c Bank, 

In the industrial field. Dr. Weltzien is closely connected with several large 
German corporations operating in the electrical, iron and steel, mining, and 
chemical fields. He is d« putv cl airman of the advisory board of t* e Allgemcine 
Elckirizitats Gesellschaft, one of the largest German electric enterprises, and of 
the Metallgesellschaft A. G. and of the Hhcinischc Stahlwerkc, both subsidiaries 
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of the I. G. Farbenindustrie. The Metallgesellschaft A. G., has two large stock- 
holders, viz, the Amalgamated Metal Corp., London, and the Schweizerische 
Gesellschaft ftir Metallwerk, a Swiss company, which has numerous affiliates in 
Paris and London. 

Until 1943, Weltzien was a director of Berliner Kraft & Licht (Bewag) A. G. 
(Berlin Power & Light Corporation), but sometime during that year was removed 
from the board in accordance with the recommendation of the Reich Minister 
of Economy that the number of board members be reduced for the duration of 
the war. 

Dr. Weltzien was bom on October 11, 1899, in Berlin. His last known address 
is 32-33 Behrenstrassc, Berlin W 8. His semiofficial, financial, and industrial 
affiliations, as of 1942, were reported as follows: 

Semiofficial. — Industrie und Handelskammer, Berlin (Chamber of Commerce 
and Industrv) — Member of the advisory board. 

Berliner 6orse, Abt. Wertpapierborse, Berlin (Berlin Stock Exchange, Securi- 
ties Division) — Member of the management committee. 

Reichsgruppe Banken (National organization of German banks) — Member of 
the advisory board. 

Banking. — Berliner Handelsgcsellschaft, Berlin (one of the largest German 
barking institutions) — Head or business partner. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of the advisory board. 

Kapitalmarktausschuss dor Dcutschen Reichsbank (money market committee 
of the Reichsbank) — Member of the committee. 

Kreditausschuss der Deutschen Reichbank (credit committee) — Member. 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, Shanghai (6.2 percent held by the Schantung- 
Handels A. G., which is 70 percent held by Bankhaus Joh. Witzis A Co., Munich) — 
Member of the executive committee. 

Badische Bank, Karlsruhe (State of Baden holds majority of shares (see first 
paragraph)) — Director. 

AUgcmeine Transportmittel-Finanzierungs A. G., Berlin (finances transportation 
at home and abroad — the capital of RM 4,000,000 is in American, Belgian, and 
German hands)— Chairman of the board of directors. 

Industrial. — Allgemeine ElektrizitAts-Gesellschaft, Berlin — Deputy chairman 
of the advisory board. 

Gesellschaft ftlr Elektrische Untemehmungen A. G., Berlin (has numerous 
affiliates, one in Switzerland, one in Portugal, one in Brussels, and one in Spain) — 
Director. 

Rheiniache A. G. fOr Braunkohlenbergbau und Brikettfabrikation, K61n (99 
percent held by Rheinisch Westf&lische Klektrizitiita Werke A. G.) — Director. 

Rheinische Stahlwerke, Essen (44.9 percent held by I. G. Farbenindustrie) — 
Director. 

Metal I gesellschaft A. G., .Frankfurt/ Main (metal works; subsidiary of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie) — Director. 

Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G., Riesa (steel corporation; 98 percent held by 
Siegener Eiscnindustrie A. G. of the Flick family) — Director. 

Felten A Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., KOIn-Mulheim (iron and steel corpora- 
te n; principal shareholder, Arbed-Konzern, Luxemburg) — Director. 

Eiscnbahn-Verkchrsmittel A. G., Berlin (manufacturer of transport machinery 
and parts, is a subsidiary of Ocsterreichische Eisenbau-Verkehrs-Anstalt (Austria 
railway transport company of Vienna), which also has affiliations in Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Switzerland. The chief share holders are Ste. Gcnerale 
dc Belgique, Brussels, and Banquc Beige pour 1'Etranger, Brussels. In accordance 
with the new regulations of the Vienna Bank Vcrein the majority of the shares 
are transferred to a group of Belgian banks in combination with a Belgian indus- 
trial firm) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Berliner Maschinenbau A. G., vormals L. SchwartskopfT, Berlin (machine 
builders; Bank fUr Industricwerke A. G., Berlin, holds all the preferred stock) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

W cstfalischc Drahtindustrie, Hcmm/Westf. (wire factory; Friedrich Krunp A. G. 
holds 56 percent of common slock and 100 percent of preferred shares) — Director. 

Schering A. G., Berlin (mining end chemical preducts) — Director. 

Ka merum-Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft, Berlin (railway company owns 100 percent 
interest in the Ccmpania Agricola e Fabril de Guinc’ (Agrifa), Lisbon, Portugal) — 
Dejiuty chairman of the advisory board. 

Herpencr Bergbau A. G., Dortmund (mining company— has 100 percent interest 
in a Swiss coal trading company ; Eisenwerk Ccscllschaft Maximilianshutle holds 
majority of shares) — Director. 

74241— 45— pt. 5 6 
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Braunkohlen- und Brikett-Industrie A. G., Bubiag, Berlin (lignite and briquet 
company) — Director. 

Christian Dierig A. G., I^angenbielau (cotton manufacturer; Dierig family 
owns 75 percent interest) — Director. 

Kontinentale Oel A. G., Berlin (oil-producing company) — Director. 

Feld mO hie, Papier- und Zellstoffwerke A. G., Stettin/Odermunde (paper, cellu- 
lose, etc.; has many affiliates throughout Germany) — Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

A. G. fQr Glasindustrie vorm. Friedr. Siemens, Dresden (glass of all kinds; 
38.39 percent held by Schulthcias-Patzenhofer Brauerei A. G., Berlin) — Chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Allianz Lebensversicherungs A. G., Berlin (the most important German life 
insurance company) — Director. 

Amsterdamsche Crediet Maatbchappij 

A. LOCATION, UNITED STATES CORRESPONDENTS 

Address: Amsterdam. 


B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 

The Arastcrdamsche Crediet Maatschappij, hereinafter referred to as A. C. M. t 
was originally established as a limited private banking business, to represent 
certain German interests, but was later reestablished under its present title. It 
carried on a commercial and investment banking business, and was active in 
foreign exchange transactions. The bank is now in process of liquidation. 

C. SIZE AND IMPORTANCE 

A. C. M. is a small bank, important only because of its connection with promi- 
nent German enterprises. 

1. Relation to other banka or enterprises in Holland or the Dutch colonies 

(a) ;V. V. Trustmaatschappij Rokin 

Address: 92-96 Rokin, Amsterdam. 

Copital: Authorized, FI. 250,000: paid in, FI. 50,000. 

Interest: Subsequent to the German occupation of Holland, the management 
of A. C. M. was given over to N. V. Trustmaatschappij Rokin, which presumably 
was to act as liquidator. 

2. Relation to other banks or enterprises outside of Holland or the Dutch colonies 

(а) August Thyssen Bank 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital and reserves: RM. 17,500,000. 

Business: This is the bank of the Thyssen steel interests which finances the 
activities of that group. 

Interest: There appears to liave been some connection at one time between the 
August Thyssen Bank and A. C. M., possibly through the von dcr Hcydt family. 

(б) Friedrich Krupp A. G. 

Address: Essen, Germany. 

Capital: RM. 160,000,000. 

Business: Armaments, etc. 

Interest: As of 1936, Friedrich Krupp A. G. was reported to hold nine- ten tha 
of the capital of A. C. M. 

S. Activities under the occupation — German connections 

A. C. M. was established in 1920 as von der Hcydt-Kersten's Bank, a private 
limited company, and presumably the Dutch affiliate of the German private bank- 
ing firm von dcr Hcydt Kcrstein & Soehne, located in Wunperthal-Elberfeld, 
Germany, which was connected with the Commerz Bank of Berlin, and with a 
private banking firm known as von der Hevdt's Bank, which was established both 
in Amsterdam and Berlin. Von der Heydt-Kersten’s Bank in Amsterdam was 
connected with von der Hevdt’s Bank in the same city through an interlocking 
directorate in the persons of members of the von der Heydt family. 
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In 1924, von der Heydt-Kersten's Bank assumed its present name, Amster- 
damsche Crediet Maatschappij (A. C. M.), and broadened its scope to include a 
greater number of commercial banking activities. There was presumably a close 
connection between the von der Hevdt and Thyssen interests, and in 1930 the 
name of von der Heydt’s Bank in Berlin was changed to the August Thyssen 
Bank, and it became the banking subsidiary for the Thyssen heavy industry 
group. Von der Heydt’s Bank in Amsterdam, however, has continued to function 
under its original name, and it is not known whether the Thyssen group acquired 
any interest in it, or through it, in the former von der Heydt-Kereten’s Bank, 
now A. C. M. 

At various times several other important German interests have acquired and 
held for a time, at least, participations in the A. C. M. As of 1936 it w-as stated 
that the armament enterprise Friedrich Krupp A. G. held about nine-tenths of the 
capital of A. C. M. and that Simon Hirechland, a banking corporation of Essen, 
Germany, was also a stockholder. 

This latter interest was sold in connection with the German Aryanization pro- 
gram, which even prior to the German occupation of Holland attempted in some 
instances to extend the purge into the Dutch banking structure at points where 
German banking institutions had interests. 

It was Rtated that the German Government at that time demanded of A. Buse- 
raann, a Krupp representative, that two Jewish officials of A. C. M. be removed, 
but that no action was taken and these two individuals, Messrs. Kahn and Frank- 
furter, were still on the directorate of A. C. M. as of 1938. Krupp, it Is reported, 
was able to ignore the order to Aryan ize A. C. M. because of the usefulness of that 
institution in supplying the Nazi Government with foreign exchange. 

At present A. C. M. is in process of liquidation, and has been put under the 
management of N. V. Trustmaatschappij Kokin, a trust comnany. It is reported 
that the liquidation was made necessary because of pressure brought to bear upon 
the bank by some shareholders, particularly certain shareholders residing in the 
United States. 

D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


/. Prior to occupation, 1939 

Management: 

Board of directors: 


J. Limburg, chairman. 
Dr. A. Busemann. 

E. Fuld. 

Managers: 

J. Kahn. 


J. Woltman. 

K. M. Hirechland. 


A. Frankfurter. 


Assistant managers: 

J. Winkler. 

Holders of procuration: 

S. van Gclder. 

W. van Hammers veld. 
A. Harrcr. 


P. Rcinisch. 


E. von Reelcr. 
K. Suppas. 

M. Tuvy. 


2. Subsequent to occupation, 1941 

After the occupation the management of A. C. M. was placed in the hands of 
Trustmaatschappij Rokin, Amsterdam, a small trust company, the personnel of 
which is composed of four persons, no one of whom was an official of A. C. M. 

Management: 

N. V. Trustmaatschappij Rokin, Amsterdam. 

Managers : 

W. R. Nijkerk. H. G. Stibbe. 

P. S. Frenkel. 

Holder of procuration: 

K. Abraham. 
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8. Biographies of some members of management group 
Dr. Alfred Busemann 

Dr. Alfred Busemann, a German, was formerly a director of Amsterdamsctie^ 
Crediet Maatschappij. This Dutch bank, which was nine-tenths owned t>y 
Friedrich Krupp A. u., Essen, went into liquidation in October 1939. 

At present Alfred Busemann is a manager of Friedrich Krupp A. G. and & 
member of the management committee of the holding company for Krupp par- 
ticipations in mining iron, and steel enterprises. He is also director of the 
Deutsche Ueberscoischc Bank, Berlin, Deutsche Bank subsidiary which controls 
the 21 branches of the Deutsche Bank in Latin America. His prominence in 
German industrial and economic life is signified by the fact that he is a director 
of Industriefinanzierungs A. G. Ost, Berlin, a joint enterprise of the six Berliner 
Grossbanken, established originally for financing German exports to Russia. 

Busemann holds the degree of doctor of jurisprudence. His address is given 
as Friedrichstrasse 14, Essen, and his known connections are as follows: 

Political. — Rhemisch-Westfalischc B6rse zu DUsseldorf (DUsseldorf Stock Ex- 
change) — Member of management committee. 

Banking. — Deutsche Ucbersccischc Bank, Berlin (owned by Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin; supervises Latin American branches of Deutsche Bank; capitalization 
1938, RM. 36,000,000)— Director. 

Banco Aleman Transatlantico (one of the South American branches of Deutsche 
Uebersecischc Bank, Berlin) — Director. 

Industriefinanzierungs-A. G. Ost, Berlin (joint enterprises of the German 
Grossbanken, established to finance exports to Russia; became outstanding 
acceptance institution) — Director. 

Wcstfalenbank A. G., Bochum (only important regional bank in the Rhineland- 
Westphalia region not absorbed by the German Grossbanken; majority of shares 
held by the Wintershall A. G., German potash group) — Director. 

Industrial. — Fried. Krupp A. G., Essen Reading German armaments combine) — 
Manager. 

A. G. fOr Untcrnehmungen der Eisen- und Stahlindustrie, Berlin (subsidiary 
of Fried. Krupp A. G.; holding company for Krupp participations in mining, 
iron, and steel enterprises; capitalization 1938, RM. 12,000,000) — Member of 
management committee. 

National-Krupp-Registrier-Kassen G. m. b. H., Berlin (manufacture of cash 
registers; presumably affiliated with Krupp organization) — Member of executive 
committee. 

P. S. Frenkel 

P. S. Frenkel is an official of N. V. Trust Maatschappij Rokin, a small trust 
company of Amsterdam. This trust company was put in chargo of Amster- 
damsche Crediet Maatschappij, presumably for liquidation of the latter, after 
the German occupation of Holland. 

K. M. Hirschland 

K. M. Hirschland, who was a director of Amsterdamsche Crediet Maatshappij 
prior to the German invasion of Holland, and until that bank was put under the 
direction of the N. V. Trust maatschappij Rokin by the German authorities, 
presumably for liquidation, is a leading partner of Simon Hirschland, an extremely 
wealthy German banking corporation located at Essen, Germany. 

The Simon Hirschland firm held an interest in the Amsterdamsche Crediet 
Maatschappij but the Hirschland interests were aryanized and the firm was 
taken over by Burkhardt & Co. in October 1938. K. M. Hirschland, however, 
appears to have remained on the board of the Dutch bank after the aryanization 
of the Simon Hirschland corporation. 

Julius Kahn 

Kahn was born in 1878 at Darmstadt, Germany, and was educated at the 
Lyceum and at the Free University. 

Kahn has had considerable banking experience. From 1906 to 1910 he was 
manager of a branch office of the Di.-conto-gesellschaft in Berlin; from 1910 to 
1913 he was manager of the K rediet bank at Sofia, Bulgaria. In 1914 he became 
assistant manager of the Discontogesellschnft, Frankfurt, but left this position 
to serve as an officer in the German Army during World War 1. 

After-the close of the war, Kahn served as assistant manager of A. Schaffhausen’ 
scher Bankverein at Cologne until 1924 when he became a manager of the Amster- 
dumsche Crediet Maatschappij in Amsterdam. In addition to his connection 
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■with the Amsterdamsche Crediet Maatschappij, Kahn was formerly associated 
with several small securities companies in Amsterdam. 

According to latest information Kahn’s residence is at 163 de Lairessestraad, 
and his office at 433 Heerengracht, Amsterdam. 

W. R. Nijkerk 

W. R. Nijkerk is one of the managers of N. V. Trust maatschappij Rokin. 
This is the institution which was put in charge of the liquidation of Amster- 
eiamsche Crediet Maatschappij after the German occupation of Holland. 

Nijkerk is also a director of N. V. Meelfabrieken der Nederlandsche Bakkerij. 
This is a flour-milling enterprise which has interests in a number of the larger 
Dutch bakery companies and holds participations in enterprises allied with the 
grain trade such as grain elevator companies, central sales organizations, etc. 

H. O. Stibbe 

H. G. Stibbe is a manager of the trust company, N. V. Trustmaatschappij 
Rokin, which since the German occupation of Holland has been put in charge of 
the Amsterdamsche Crediet Maatschappij during the liquidation of the latter 
institution. 

Stibbe is also manager of the investment company, N. V. Beleggingsmaatschappij 
<Ingela). 

The Aero Bank 

Formerly Hollandsche Buitcnland Bank N. V. (Holland Foreign Bank) 

A. LOCATION, UNITED STATES CORRESPONDENTS 

Address: 68 Javastraat, The Hague. 

New York Correspondent: Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 

This institution, as the Hollandsche Buitenland Bank (hereinafter referred to 
as H. B. B.) was engaged primarily in the financing of international trade. As 
the Aero Bank, subsidiary of the Bank der Deutsche Luftfahrt, the Bank of the 
German Air Ministry, its nominal function is to finance contracts let in HolJand 
for equipment, supplies, etc., for the German air force. 

C. SIZE AND IMPORTANCE 

Hollandsche Buitenland Bank was one of the smaller Dutch commercial banks. 

1. Relation to other bank s or enterprise* in Holland or the Dutch colonies 
(a) Hollandsche Bank Lnie 

Address: Amsterdam (transferred to Willemstad, Curacao after June 22, 1940). 

Capital: FI. 6,000,000. 

Business: Foreign trade bank operating principally in South America. 

Interest: H. B. B. was connected with Hollandsche Bank Unie through inter- 
locking directors in the persons of J. P. van Tienhovcn and G. H. de Mares 
Oyens. 

t. Activities under the occupation — German connections 

Even before the German invasion of Holland, H. B. B. had close connections 
with Germany, through its directors; and it is believed also to have had close 
business relations with German banks and enterprises. In 1940 the bank openly 
became a Nazi institution when the Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt, the Bank of 
the German Air Ministry, took a major participation in it. As a subsidiary of 
the Bank der Deutsche Luftfahrt, H. B. B. in May 1942 was renamed the Aero 
Bank. Its nominal function was to finance purchases made for the German air 
force. It has been reported, however, that branches of the Aero Bank in occupied 
countries concerned themselves also with acquiring participations in enterprises 
engaged in manufacturing aircraft, machinery, machinery parts, etc. 

In 1942 the management of H. B. B., now the Aero Bank, was completely 
turned over to German officials, with the exception of one Hollander, the Dutch- 
Nazi F. W. A. DeKock van Leeuwen, who remained on the board. 
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D. UAXAGTMENT PER80NK* L 

1. Prior to occupation, 19S9 

Management 
Board of directors: 

G. H. de Marez Oyens, chairman. Dr. J. P. van Tienhoven. 

F. W. Koenigs. Prof. Dr. G. M. Verrijn Stuart. 

H. R. van Maasidjk. 

Manager: 

Dr. II. Brunck. 

Holders of procuration: 

H. M. de Vries. 

H. J. von Eicke. 


2. Subsequent to occupation, 1941 

Between 1939 and 1941 two changes took place in the management personnel of 
H. B. B. F. W. Koenigs and Prof. G. M. Verrijn Stuart left the board of directors 
and no new appointments were made to replace these two men. 

Management 
Board of directors: 

G. H. de Marez Oyens. chairman. 

H. R. van Maasidjk (delegate). 

Dr. J. P. van Tienhoven. 

Manager: 

Dr. H. Brunck. 

Holders of procuration: 

H. M. de Vries. 

H. J. von Eicke. 


3. Changes as of May I94t 

At the annual meeting of H. B. B. held at The Hague May 1942, H. B. B. 
became Aero Bank and only one Hollander, F. W. A. De Kock van Leeuwen was 
kept on the board. All other officials of Aero Bank are now Germans. 

4. Biographies of some members of the management group 
F. W. A. De Kock van Leeuwen 

F. W. A. De Kock van Leeuwen was appointed an official of Hollandsche 
Bui ten land Bank N. V. at the meeting held at The Hague in May 1942, at which 
time this bank's name was changed to Aero Bank; all Dutch officials were removed 
from the management personnel with the exception of De Kock van Leeuwen: and 
the bank became officially a subsidiary of the German Bank der Deutschen Luft- 
fahrt with the nature of its functions redefined, so that from that date they have 
been directed to the financing of production contracts in Holland for the German 
Air Ministry. 

That De Kock van Leeuwen should have retained his place on the Dutch Aero 
Bank when all other Hollanders were dismissed is due to his political affiliations. 
Until January 1944, when he made known his resignation from the Dutch Nazi 
Party in an open letter printed in a Dutch daily newspaper, De Kock van Leeuwen 
was considered a bona fide meml»er of the Dutch National Socialist Party and in 
addition held the title of “adviser" to Anton Musscrt, the leader of the Dutch 
Nazi Party. In this latter capacity under the sj>onsorship of the German Nazi 
Party De Kock van Leeuwen made a tour in 1942 of the areas east of Germany 
proper, which at that time were under German domination (these areas visited 
were most probably the section of Poland known as the Warthegau and the Ost- 
gebiete). 

In presenting his resignation De Kock van Leeuwen did not disavow in toto his 
allegiance to his party. In his oi>en letter he reaffirmed his adherence and belief 
in National Socialist principles and restated his long-standing feelings of loyalty 
toward Mussert, and he gave as his reasons for leaving the party his opinion that 
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in Holland national socialism had failed to bring under its aegis the moat able of 
Holland’s leading industrial personages, and that the National Socialist Party 
had placed in key positions only members of the party and in this way had sacri- 
ficed the will of the Netherlands people aa a whole to a demonstration of power 
just to prove that the party’s will could be imposed upon the Netherlands people. 

Gerard Hendrik de Marez Oyena 

Gerard Hendrik de Marez Oyens, a director of Hollandsche Bank Unie, the 
principal Dutch bank operating in South America, is also senior manager of 
H. Oyens A Sons, of Amsterdam. This was an old private banking firm, converted 
into a corporation in 1932, and said to have suffered serious losses in recent years. 
The enterprise is apparently connected with Hollandsche Bank Unie, as in addi- 
tion to the interlocking tie through de Marez Oyens, there is another through N. E. 
Rost Onnes, a director of H. Oyens A Sons, who is a general manager of Holland- 
sche Bank Unie. 

De Marez Oyens was, in 1941, the chairman of the board of the Hollandsche 
Buitenland Bank, which was later taken over by the German Bank der Deutschen 
Luftfahrt and under the title Aero Bank was presumably to finance purchases in 
Holland for the German air force. De Marez Oyens is reported to have become 
entangled with pro-Nazi elements in Holland but it cannot be ascertained whether 
or not this reputation was gained through his possible connections with the above- 
mentioned transaction. 

De Marez Oyens was formerly affiliated with Nederlandsch Indische Handela- 
bank and with N. V. Philips Gloeilampenfabriek. 

De Marez Oyens was born on July 31, 1873, in Amsterdam. His affiliations aa 
of 1941 were reported as follows: 

N. V. Hollandsche Buitenland Bank (connected with the Bank der Deutschen 
Luftfahrt) — Chairman of the board. 

N. V. Oyens A Zonen (banking corporation) — Senior manager. 

N. V. Maatschappij voor Hypothecair Crediet in Nederland (company for 
mortgage credit) — Director and member of the advisory board. 

• N. V. Maatschappij tot Beheer van het Administratiekantoor van Amerikaan- 
ache Fondsen (company for the administration of the administration office of 
American securities) — Manager. 

H. M. de Vries 

H. M. de Vries, in 1939, was the holder of procuration for the Hollandsche 
Buitenland Bank N. V. and continued to serve in this capacity until 1941. It is 
not known, however, whether de Vriee' connection with this bank was continued 
after it was reorganized as the Aero Bank, subsidiary of the Bank der Deutschen 
Luftfahrt, the bank of the German Air Ministry. 

De Vries’ connections as of 1941 are shown below: 

Banks. — Hollandsche Buitenland Bank N. V. — Holder of procuration. 

N. V. Bank voor Nederlandsche Gemeenten (Bank for Netherlands Municipali- 
ties) — Director. 

N. V. Handel en Crediet maatschappij (Hancred) (trade and credit company) — 
Manager. 

Henri Robert van Maasdijk 

H. R. van Maasdijk is a deputy director of Hollandsche Buitenland Bank N. V., 
a Dutch bank which since 1942 has been known as Aero Bank, and as a subsidiary 
of Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt. 

As of 1942 van Maasdijk as an official of the Nazi Chamber of Commerce in 
Holland (Handelskammer) under the sponsorship of the German Government 
visited the territories east of Germany (presumably the Warthegau and Ostge- 
biete). 

A number of van Maasdijk’s business connections, which appear to bo primarily 
in the field of banking and insurance, as of 1941 were as follows: 

Hollandsche Buitenland Bank N. V. — Director. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Bankinstelling voor Waarden Belast Met Wruchtfcbruik 
en Periodieke Uitkceringen (an institution for administration of interest and time 
loans) — Manager. 

N. V. Orange-Nassau-Hvpotheekbank (a mortgage bank) — Director. 

N. V. Zuider Hypotheekbank (a mortgage bank) — Director. 

N. V. Zee en Brandassurantie Maatschappij (De Oosterling) 1865 (a company 
handling all kinds of insurance, excepting life insurance) — Director. 

N. V. Binnenlandsche Vaart Risico Societeit (a company handling transporta- 
tion insurance primarily) — Director. 
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Ongcvallen Verzekering Maatschappij van “De Nederlanden” van 1845 (a com- 
pany handling various kinds of insurance, excepting life insurance) — Director. 

N. V. Haagsche Assurantie Compagnie voor Brand enz van 1805 (a company 
handling various kinds of insurance, excepting life insurance) — Director. 

N.V. Labor Bedrijfsverzckering Maatschappij van “de Nederlanden” van 
1845 (an enterprise and credit insurance corporation) — Director. 

N.V. Lcvensverzekering Maatschappij van “de Nederlanden” van 1845 (a life 
insurance company) — Director. 

N.V. Ncderlandsche Herverzekering Maatschappij (a fire insurance company) 

Director. 

N.V. Ncderlandsche Maatschappij voor Levens-Herverzekering (a life insurance 
company) — Director. 

Nederlandsch Indische Zee en Brand Assurantie Maatschappij (a fire and 
transportation insurance company) — Director. 

N.V. Tweedc Koloniale Zee en Brand Assurantie Maatschappij (a fire and 
transportation insurance company) — Director. 

N.V. Zee en Brand Assurante Maatschappij de Oosterling (a fire and trans- 
portation insurance company) — Director. 

Johannes Pieter van Tienhoven 

Johannes Pieter van Tienhoven, for the past 9 years, at least, has been a director 
of the Hollandsche Bank Unie, a Dutch overseas bank operating principally in 
South America. In 1941 van Tienhoven was also on the board of tne Hollandsche 
Buitcnland Bank, which institution has since been taken over by the German 
Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt and has been renamed the Aero Bank. Pre- 
sumably it was intended to function as a means for financing contracts made in 
Holland for the German air force. 

Van Tienhoven is also connected with a marine and casualty insurance com- 
pany, and with a building supply enterprise. 

He was bom on December 31, 1876, and had his elementary education in 
Amsterdam and received his doctor’s degree in law and political science in 1904 
from the University of Utrecht. He has been an outstanding figure in various 
cultural and scientific societies. Before the Anschluss he represented Austria as 
consul general at Amsterdam. 

Van Tienhoven’s last known address is 5 F.mmaplein, Amsterdam. 

His affiliations, as of 1941, were as follows: 

Hollandsche Bank Unie N.V. (a Dutch bank dealing principally with South 
American business) — Director. 

N.V. Hollandsche Buitenlandbank (controlled by the Bank der Deutschen 
Luftfahrt)— Director. 

N.V. Standaardverzekering Maatschappij, Amsterdam (marine transportation, 
accident, and reinsurance company) — Director. 

N. V. Hollandsche Bcton Maatschappij (reinforced concrete company — 
Director. 

Dr. Gerard Marius Verrijn Stuart 

Gerard Marius Verrijn Stuart, general manager of the Amsterdamsche Bank 
N.V., came into this position in December 1939. He was formerly connected 
with the Nederlandsche Bank N.V., the central bank; with the Ro'tterdamsche 
Bankvcreeniging N.V.; and with the Hollandsche Buitenland Bank, which in 
1942 was taken over by the Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt and its name changed 
to Aero Bank. 

Verrijn Stuart held various positions with the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
N.V. and was sent by that institution to the Netherlands Indies to explore the 
possibilities of setting up a branch, with the result that he became general manager 
of the Bank voor Indie at Batavia. He returned to Holland in 1925 and since 
his return has been a professor of money, credit, and banking, first at the Nether- 
lands Trade University, and later at the University of Utrecht. He has written 
and published many articles and books on the banking system in Netherlands 
Kast Indies, on colonial banking problems, money and credit, etc. 

His business and financial connections as of 1941 were as follows: 

Amsterdamsche Bank N.V. — General manager. 

N.V. Bank voor Nederlandsche Gemeenten (Bank for municipal credit) — 
Director. 

N.V. Waarborg en Trust maatschappij (guaranty and trust company) — 
Director. 

N.V. Gebroeders Gerzon’s Nodcmagazijnen (department stores) — Director. 
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Rhodius Koenigs Handel-Maatschappu N. V. 

A. LOCATION, UNITED STATES CORRESPONDENT 

Address: Kreizergracht 121, Ambsterdam. 

New York correspondent: J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corp. 

B. NATURE OP BUSINESS 

Rhodius Koenigs Handel- Maatschappij N. V. (hereinafter referred to as 
RKHM) established in 1920 by Delbrueck Schickler A Co., Berlin, is one of the 
smaller of the Dutch general “mixed” banks which were set up in Holland as 
subsidiaries of German banking institutions during the inflationary period in 
Germany after the close of World War I. 

In its capacity as a general “mixed” bank, RKHM has been active in the field of 
Dutch industrial investments having bought heavily into the stock of N. V. 
Werktuigbouw, an operational plant closely connected with one of Holland’s 
largest and most important wartime ship and airplane construction industries. 

As a subsidiary of a German banking house, RKIIM has played hand in glove 
through its management personnel with the Nazis in their undertakings to 
aryanize Dutch banks and to sequester the liquid as well aA other assets of non- 
aryan Dutch nationals. 

C. SIZE AND IMPORTANCE 

RKHM, although a small bank, is important because of its German origin and 
connections, and because of the collaborationist role it has played through its 
manager during the occupation of Holland by the Nazis. 

1. Relation to other banks or enterprises in Holland or the Dutch colonies 

(а) N. V. Werktuigbouw 

Address: Amsterdam. 

Capital : FI. 40,000. 

Business: A machinery construction plant, established in 1938, and most 
probably engaged in proauction of parts for ships and airplanes. 

Interest: nRHM, as of 1938, held 75 percent of the capital stock of this plant 
and N. V. Koninklijke Maatschappij (De Schelde) (see below) held 10 percent. 

(б) N. V. Koninklijke Maatschappij (De Schelde) 

Address: Glacisstraat 165, Vlissingen. 

Capital: FI. 5,000,000 authorized: FI. 2,000,000 paid in. 

Business: De Schelde is one of the largest and most important shipbuilding 
concerns in Holland and through its holding company, N. V. Nationaal Bezit van 
Aandeelen Koninklijke Maatschappij (De Schelde) (organized to insure the 
national character of the operational plant De Schelde) De Schelde has been sub- 
sidized by the State. Under the present wartime economy De Schelde plays a 
major part in Dutch naval production as well as in the construction of refrigeration 
machinery vital to the production of ice, ammonia, and methylchloride. 

In addition De Schelde also controls a significant part of Holland's airplane 
output through its ownership of the airplane division of H. Pander A Zonen and 
its one-fourth ownership control of N. V. Ncderlandsche Vereenigde Scheepsbouw 
Bureaux, The Hague, a company which prior to the 1940 invasion was responsible 
for the production of a large percentage of all planes used by the Dutch Navy. 

Interest: RKHM is tied up with N. V. Koninklijke Maatschappij (De Schelde) 
because of the respective interests each of these concerns holds in N. V. Werk- 
tuigbouw (see above). 

(c) Lippman Rosenthal A Co. 

Address: Spiegelstraat and/or SarphatistraAt, Amsterdam. 

Business: A private Jewish banking firm; taken over by the Nazis, aryanized 
and used by the occupation authorities as the reception center whereby Nazi 
decree Jewish funds, cash, bank deposits, securities, etc,, had to be delivered and 
forfeited. 

Interest: A. Flesche, until late 1941, the German manager of RKHM was 
appointed as the new Nazi partner of Lippman, Rosenthal A Co. after this bank 
was confiscated by the Germans. Also, RKHM, through a transaction engineered 
by a member of A. Flesche’s family, A. Rhodius, who is still top official of RKHM, 
acquired on the market the “stolen” shares of the old Lippman Rosenthal A Co., 
after all non-Aryans had been forced to liquidate their interests in this bank. 
(See biography on A. Flesche.) 
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(d) Meta fina 

Business: A holding company established in Holland after World War I to 
protect the personal holdings of Friedrich Flick. Friedrich Flick is a member of 
the Deutsche Reichsbank and the person who individually controls a large part of 
the steel production of the Reich, possibly including the vast Thyssen industrial 
holdings in the Rhine-Ruhr area. During the inflationary period in Germany in 
the 1920’s Flick transferred a considerable amount of his assets to Holland and 
Switzerland. 

Interest: Until 1941, when Franz Koenigs ceased to be a manager of RKHM, 
there was a tie-up between Metafina and RKHM because of Koenigs’ personal 
and business relations with Friedrich Flick. These two men are intimate frienda 
and working together they succeeded in gaining control of a great number of the 
old Rheinische Westfaelische Werke. 

2. Relation to other enterprises or banking institutions in countries other than Holland 

or the Dutch colonies 

(а) Delbrueck Schickler A Co. 

Address: 32 Franz6*ische, Berlin. 

Business: A private banking house established in 1857. 

Interest: RKHM is a subsidiary of this German banking firm; also Fran* 
Koenigs, a manager of RKHM until 1941, is a member of Delbrueck Schickler 
A Co. 

(б) Dutch/German interlocking directorate connections 

Through A. Rhodius, A. FI cache, and F. W. Koenigs, RKHM had (and in the 
case of A. Rhodius still has) German financial and industrial affiliations. (For 
the specific tie-ups see personnel notes on these persons.) 

S. Activities under the occupation — German connections 

RKHM has been closely associated with Delbrueck Schickler A Co. ever since 
its establishment in 1920 nv this German firm. After the occupation of Holland 
the German control of RKHM was strengthened when at that time Delbrueck 
Schickler A Co. increased its participation to a substantial amount. 

RKHM’s involvements with Linpman Rosenthal A Co. (discussed above and in 
the personnel notes on certain of its officials) were begun after the occupation, 
when the officials of this bank gave their full sup|>ort to carrvng out the Nazi 
methods and procedures for purging and gaining control of the Dutch banking 
system. 

D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 

1. Prior to occupation, 1DS0 

Management 
Board of directors: 

A. Rhodius. H. Delss. 

A. DclbrUck. Dr. Imre von Palm. 

F. Rhodius. C. Heinrich. 

Dr. A. Fresc. 

Managers: 

A. Flesche. 

F. W. Koenigs (reported killed in railway accident, 1941). 

Holders of procuration: 

W. Boelen. H. Paetz. 

K. Froehlich. J. J. Schiltkamp. 

Th. Delbrllck. P. Sorgdrager. 

2. Subsequent to occupation, 1941 

Between 1939 and late 1941 significant changes took place in RKHM. All 
members of the board of directors excepting A. Rhodius resigned or were dismissed. 
The managers were changed, A. Flesche, the German Nazi, going over to the 
Aryanized Lippman Rosenthal A Co., and the holders of procuration, K. Froehlich 
and J. J. Schiltkamp, were replaced by H. Bourgonje and A. H. Knauff. 
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Management 

Chairman of the board of directors: A. Rhodius. 
Managers: 

R. E. Duin. 

L. Steinenbohmcr. 

Holders of procuration: 

W. Boelen. 

Th. Delbriick. 

H. Paetz. 


P. Sorgdragcr. 
H. Bourgonje. 
A. H. Knauff. 


3. Biographies of some members of managerial group 
Adelbert Delbrueck 

Adelbert Delbrueck a German, was a director of Rhodius Koenigs Handel 
Maatschappij in 1939 but was released from this position between the years 1939 
and 1941, presumably in connection with the drastic personnel changes which 
took place between these years in this bank for the reported twofold purpose of 
concealing the extent of German domination of the bank, on the one band, and 
of “organizing" it, on the other, to meet the demands of the Nazi aryanization 
policy which was being enforced in those financial and business enterprises in 
which German interests were large enough to warrant the attempt. 

Adelbert Delbrueck is a partner of the Bankhaus Delbrueck, Schickler A Co., 
Berlin, which established Rnodius Koenigs Handel Maatschappij in 1920 and by 
1941 had acquired a participation amounting to a controlling interest in this 
Dutch bank. 

A passible family relationship between Adelbert Delbrueck and one Th. 
Delbrueck, who is still an official of Rhodius Koenigs Handel Maatschappij, is 
discussed in the biography on the latter person. 

In addition to the partnership he holds in Bankhaus Delbrueck Schickler A 
Co., Berlin, Adelbert Delbrueck is connected with other German financial, insur- 
ance, railroad, coal mining, grain mill, and trading enterprises. 

Delbrueck ’s last known address is Berlin, Germany. 

His financial and business connections as of 1942 were: 

Banking. — Bankhaus Delbrueck Schickler & Co., Berlin (banking house) — 
Partner. This bank's financial participation in Rhodius Koenigs Handel Maat- 
schappij is larger than this Dutch bank’s paid-in capital of FI. 6,000,000. 

Delbrueck von dor Hcydt A Co., Koeln (banking house) — Partner. 

Bank dcs Berliner Kassen Vercins, Berlin (banking association) — Director. 

Internationale Bank in Luxemburg (international Luxemburg bank) — Director. 

/ nsurance. — Tela Versicherungs A. G., Berlin (insurance) — Chairman of board 
of directors. 

Railroad. — Deutsche Eiscnbahns Betricbs Gesellschaft A. C. (railroad com- 
pany) — Director. 

Waggonfabrik L. Steinfurt A. G. KoenigBberg, Prussia (railroad rolling stock 
company) — Director. 

Coal mining. — Schlesische Bergwerke und Huetten A. G., Beuthen (Silesian 
mining company) — Director. 

Grain mill. — Magdeburger Muehlenwerke A. G. Magdeburg (Magdeburg 
grain works) — Director. 

Trading. — Deutsch Ostafrikanishce Gesellschaft, Berlin (East African trad- 
ing company) — Director. 

Th. Delbrueck 

Th. Delbrueck has been a holder of procuration of Rhodius Koenigs Handel 
Maatschappij since at least 1939. Prior to 1941, one Albert Delbrueck. a German 
and a partner of the famous German banking house of Delbrueck, Schickler A 
Co., Berlin, which had a controlling participation in Rhodius Koenigs Handel 
Maatschappij, was a director of Rhodius Koenigs Handel Maatschappij. There 
is no information available to substantiate the fact of a family relationship be- 
tween Th. Delbrueck and A. Delbrueck or that Th. Delbrueck is connected with 
the banking house of Delbrueck Schickler & Co.. Berlin; but that such relations 
exist is quite possible. If this is the case then Rhodius Koenigs Handel Maatt- 
schappij has not only financial ties but also personal ties through its directorate 
with that German banking house. 

Th. Delbrueck in addition to his position with Rhodius Koenigs Handel 
Maatschappij is also a director of Tuchfabrik, formerly Fischer A Schnabl, A. G. 
Sommerfela, Germany, a cloth manufactory. 

His last known address is Amsterdam, Holland. 
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R. E. Duin 

R. E. Duin, as of 1941, was one of the managers of the banking firm, Rhodius 
Koenigs Handel Maatschappij N. V., a private bank under German control which 

S laved an active part in carrying out the Aryanization measures in Holland. 
»uin was not connected with this firm as of 1939. 

His financial connections are shown below: 

Rhodius Koenigs Handel Maatscbappij (private bank under German con- 
trol) — Manager. 

N. V. Handel en Trust Maatschappij (Amsterdam) (trust company) — Holder of 
procuration. 

N. V. Administratiekantoor (Ergo), Amsterdam (administration office; cus- 
todian appointed by occupation authorities, H. Fruitema) — Manager. 

N. V. Maatschappij tot Beheer van Financieele Waarden (Lepta), Amsterdam 
(company for the administration of securities; custodian appointed by occupation 
authorities, J. D. Knab) — Manager. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Administrate en Financierings Kantoor (Nedafi) (admin- 
istration office and finance company) — Manager. 

Bankierekantoor Eduard Vis. N. V. (securities company) — Manager. 

A. Flesche 

Alfred Flesche, president of the German Chamber of Commeroe for Holland,, 
played a prominent part in furthering the spread of Nazi control and is known 
as the financier of the fifth column movement in Holland. He served as chairman 
of the banking and insurance committee set up in Holland to coordinate Dutch 
banking along lines which would conform with the Reich banking system. 

Flesche is the new German Nazi partner who was installed in tne private bank- 
ing house, Lippman, Rosenthal A Co., after the Jewish partners had been removed 
under the aryanization measures and the firm was permitted to continue whatever 
remained of its ordinary business. Flesche was made commissar of a department 
of the firm from which even the non-Jewish partners of the old firm were excluded, 
and which was used by the occupation authorities as the reception center for all 
Jewish liquid funds— cash, bank deposits, securities, etc. In 1943, when prao- 
tically all Netherlands Jews had been killed or deported, all insurance companies 
were compelled to pay to the firm of Lippman, Rosenthal A Co., the insuranoe 
sums or cash values of life policies held by Jews. The occupation authorities 
stipulated that payment had to be made even if no legal document could be pre- 
sented showing either the death or the survival of the insured. The firm worked 
in close connection with Auswanderstelle, the emigration office, for the purpose of 
swindling refugees and in particular Jewish refugees in Holland 

Flesche was, until 1941, also a manager of the banking firm Rhodius Koenigs 
Handel-Maatschappij, and father-in-law of A. Rhodius, a partner in that firm. 
When Jewish interests had been purged from the firm of Lippman, Rosenthal A Co. 
and Jewish interests liquidated, the German controlled bank, Rhodius Koenigs 
Handel- Maatschappij, bought up the “stolen shares” on the market. A. Rhodius 
who appears to have handled this transaction, received, in return for his activities 
in buying up the shares of Lippman, Rosenthal A Co., a silver cup from Reich 
Commissioner Scyss-Inquart “for services rendered.” 

Flesche’s last-known address is 4 Florapark, Haarlem/Holland. His financial 
affiliations, as of 1942, were reported as follows: 

Semipolitical — German Chamber of Commerce, Amsterdam — President. 
Committee on Banking and Insurance — Chairman. 

Banking. — Lippman, Rosenthal A Co., Amsterdam (banking firm) — Partner. 
Administratiekantoor van Lippman, Rosenthal A Co. (administration office 
handling securities of Lippman, Rosenthal A Co.) — Custodian appointed by the 
German authorities. 

Rhodius Koenigs Handel-Maatschappij, Amsterdam (Dutch banking firm 
with close German connections) — Manager. 

N. V. Engclsch-Hollandsche Trust Maatschappij (Anglo-Dutch Trust Co., 
managed by the Engelsch-Hollandsche Bank en Handel-Maatschappij, reportedly 
a pro-Nazi concern) — Custodian appointed by the German authorities. 

Bank fur Westcuropacische Wirtschaft, N. V., Amsterdam (Bank for West 
European Trade) — Manager for Holland. 

Commercial and industrial. — Golf-Hotel und Hotel Kurhaus A. G., Oberbof, 
Thuringcn, Germany (hotel and restaurant operating company) — Deputy chair- 
man of the board. 

Intcrnationaler Maratti Maschinenverkauf, A. G., Berlin (selling agency for 
Maratti knitting machines, an organization with international affiliations; Rho- 
dius Koenigs Handel-Maatschappij is one of the principal stockholders) — Direc- 
tor. 
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Mechanische Baumwollspinnerei und Weberei, Kaufbeuren, Germany (cotton 
mills) — Director. 

J. D. Riedel-E. de Ha6n A. G. t Berlin (chemicals and pharmaceuticals) — 
Director. 

A. Rhodius 

A. Rhodius is a partner and director of the German-controlled Rhodius Koenigs 
Handel-Maatschappij. Bv marriage he is related to the German, A. Flesche, 
who is the new German Nasi partner of the private banking house of Lippman, 
Rosenthal & Co. which was aryanized by the Nazis and subsequently used as a 
reception center for the Nazi schemes to divest Dutch-Jewish refugees of their 
assets by employing the refugee visas swindle. (See biography on A. Flesche.) 

After the old Lippman, Rosenthal & Co. was purged of its Jewish partners and 
its Jewish interests had been liquidated, Rhodius Koenigs Handel-Maatschappij 
bought up the stolen shares on the market. It is reported that A. Rhodius 
handled this transaction for his own firm and for his efforts was rewarded by the 
Reichscommissar, Arthur Seyss-Inquart with a silver cup “for services rendered.** 

As of 1940 he also had connections with the following German concern and 
maintained an address at 119 Keizerofp’arht, Amsterdam. 

Woll-Waescherei und Kaemmerei at Hannover/Doehren — Director. This 
wool-washing and carding company has a 27.5 percent participation in Wilhelms- 
burger Wollkaemmerei A. G., llarburg, Wilhelmsburg, and has on its board of 
directors such German persons of interest as Paul Narges (Commerz A Privat 
Bank) and Dr. Rasche (Berlin). 

L. Steinenbdhmer 

L. 8teinenbohmer, as of 1941, was one of the managers of the German-controlled 
bank, N. V. Rhodius Koenigs Handel-Maatschappij of Amsterdam, but does not 
appear to have been connected with that institution prior to the German invasion 
of Holland. 

Steinenbdhmer was also a member of the banking and insurance committee 
which was formed under the German occupation to organize Dutch banking in 
such a way that it could more easily cooperate in financing the German war 
effort and in facilitating German control of Dutch commercial and financial 
institutions. 

Bank voor Handel en Sciieepvaart, N. V. 

A. LOCATION, UNITED STATES CORRESPONDENTS 

Address: Zuidblaak 18, Rotterdam. 

New York correspondents: Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Union Bank 
Corp. 

B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 

Bank voor Handel en Scheepvaart, hereinafter referred to as BUS, is a general 
commercial bank which was formed in 1918 as an affiliate of the August Thysscn 
Bank, Berlin, which in turn is a subsidiary of the German Thysscn group, the 
large German steel industry. Its activities are highly specialized, being restricted 
to financing the trade and shipping of the Ruhr-Rhine heavy industry in which 
the Thyesen firm is prominent. 

C. 8IZE AND IMPORTANCE 

BHS is one of the largest of the Dutch general commercial banks which are 
controlled by German financial or industrial interests. 

In addition to the powerful position it holds as the bank for the August Thysscn 
£roup in Holland, BHS also holds an important place in the field of international 
investments because of its control of the Hollandsche-Amerikaanschc Bcleggings 
Maatschappij-American Investment Corp., an important investment corporation 
for Dutch and American securities. 

1. Relation to other enterprises or banking institutions in Holland or Dutch colonies 

(a) Den Bandt and Gouds 

Address: Damrak 95/96, Amsterdam. 

Business: Securities brokers. 

Interest: Has an interlocking directorate with BHS through A. den Bandt. 
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(6) Rotlerdam8ch Trustee Kanloor N. V. 

Address: van Vollenhovenstraat 36, Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 100.000 (paid in, FI. 10,000). 

Business: A Dutch administration and trust office which has a financial partici- 
pation in the Cedar Swamp Road Realty Corp., United States of America. 

Interest: This firm has an interlocking directorate with BUS through J. 
Groeninger, II. J. Kouwenhoven, M. van Rossen. 

(c) N. V. Handels en Transport M aalschappij ( Vulcaan ) 

Address: Rotterdam. 

Business: A trade and transport company with German connections. 

Interest: BHS held 50 percent of the shares of the Deposito Bank, Holland, for 
the account of Vulcaan. 

(d) Hollandsche-Amcnkaansche Beleggings Maatschappij 
Address: Veerkade 5, Rotterdam. 

Capital: FI. 2,000,000 authorized (FI. 1,000,000 paid in). 

Business: An investment corporation for Dutch and American securities. 
Interest: BHS holds financial control of this corporation and certain members 
of its own board hold offices in this corporation; they are: H. J. Kouwenhoven, 
M. van Rossen, D. C. Schutte. 

(c) N ederlandsche Handelsmaatschappij 
Address: Amsterdam. 

Capital: FI. 400,030,000 paid in as of December 31, 1939. 

Business: Largest Dutch colonial hank. 

Interest: BHS, together with Mendelssohn A Co., Amsterdam (failed, 1939), 
bought a large block of the new capital amounting to FI. 15,000,000 which was 
issued by this Dutch commercial colonial bank in 1935. W hether or not BHS 
still retains this financial interest is not known. 

t. Relation to other banks or enterprises outside of Holland or the Dutch colonics 

(o) August Thussen Bank, A. G. t Berlin (Until 1930 known as von der Heydt’s 
Bank, A. G.) 

Addresa: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 16,000,000 (total assets, RM. 60,700,000) as of 1941. 

Business: German bank for the August Thyssen Rhine-Ruhr heavy industry 
group (steel). 

Interest: BHS was created by and is a subsidiary of this German bank and 
is represented on its board by H. J. Kouwenhoven. 

(5) Union Banking Corp. 

Address: New York City. 

Capital: $3,000,000 as of the year ending December 31, 1940. 

Business: An investment company which transacts business primarily with 
BHS. 

Interest: BHS holds approximately $2,285,959 in bonds and in accounts 
receivable in this New York bank, and is also connected with it by way of an 
interlocking directorate in the person of H. J. Kouwenhoven, who in turn per- 
sonally owns securities in this New York City corporation. 

(c) Holland American Trading Co. 

Address: New York City. 

Interest: BHS has an interest in this company by way of an interlocking 
directorate in the person of II. J. Kouwenhoven. 

(d) Press und Walzxcerke 

Address: Rcisholz, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Capital: RM. 5, 090, 000 as of 1936. 

Business: Rolling mills. 

Interest: BHS is the custodian of the stock held by these rolling mills in the 
Seamless Steel Equipment Corp. which amounted to 50 percent of all shares 
issued. As of 1935 the entire stock of Press und Walzwerke was owned by members 
of the Thyssen family. 
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(e) Seamless Steel Equipment Corp. 

Address: New York City. 

Interest: BHS is connected with this corporation through its financial relations 
with Press und Walzwerke (see above) and also by way of an interlocking direc- 
torate in the person of II. J. Kouwenhoven. 

(J) Vereinigle Stahlwerke, A. G. 

Address: Germany. • 

Capital: RM. 460,000,000 as of 1939. 

Business: One of the largest and most important German steel works. 

Interest: The Thvssen group which BHS represents is affiliated with this 
German steel corporation; also, H. J. Kouwenhoven of BHS was a member of 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G.'s executive council. 

( g ) Bremer Vulkan Schiffbau und Matchinenfabrik 
Address: Bremen- Vegcsack. 

Capital: RM. 10,000,000 as of 1938. 

Business: A shipbuilding company. 

Interest: The Thvssen group, of which BHS is a subsidiary, is the principal 
holder in this German shipbuilding industry. J. Groeninger, a German director 
of BHS, is an official of Bremer Vulken Schiffbau und Maschinenfabrik. 

(h) Flensburger Schiffbau Gesellschajt 
Address: Flensburg, Germany. 

Capital: RM. 2,650,000 as of 1938. 

Business: A shipbuilding company. 

Interest: The T hymen group, of which BHS is a subsidiary, holds a 60 percent 
interest in this German shipbuilding concern. BHS is also connected with this 
concern by way of an interlocking directorate in the person of the German, J. 
Groeninger. 

(») August Thyssen-Hutte, A. G. 

Address: Duisberg-Hamborn, Germany. 

Capital: RM. 100,000 as of 1938. 

Business: One of the largest German foundries. 

Interest: Through J. Groeninger BHS has official ties with this German con- 
cern which is 100 percent owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke, A. G. 

5. Activities under occupation 

On the basis of financial statements indications are that there has been no 
appreciable step-up in BHS’s business under the occupation. It may be assumed 
that the lack of increase in volume of business is due to the fact that the Rhine- 
Ruhr Thyssen steel industry, being geared to fill the needs of production for the 
German war machine, was not in a position, even if it were so inclined, to trade 
with Holland. 

In regard to any business negotiations which BHS might wish to carry on with 
German financial and industrial concerns it has in the person of its German direc- 
tor, J. Groeninger, a convenient channel for establishing contacts and concluding 
negotiatious. 

D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


Management 
Board of directors: 

A. den Bandt. 
Managers: 

D. C. Schutte. 

Holders of procuration: 
J. J. Kortmulder. 
M. van Rossen. 


1. Prior to occupation, 1939 

Johann Groningcr. 

H. J. Kouwenhoven. 

H. F. Grimeycr. 

G. J. Maly. 
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t. Subsequent to occupation, 1941 

There have been no changes in management personnel of BHS between 1939 
and 1941. 


Management 
Board of directors: 

A. den Bandt. 
Managers: 

D. C. Schutte. 

Holders of procuration: 
J. F. Kortmulder. 
M. van Rossen. 


Johann Groeninger. 

H. J. Kouwenhoven. 

H. F. Grimeyer. 

G. J. Maly. 


S. Biographies of some members of the management group 
A. den Bandt 

A. den Bandt was a director of the Bank voor Handel en Scheepvaart N. V. p 
the bank for trade and shipping, in 1939 and continued to hold this position in 
1941. Den Bandt is also a partner in the firm of A. den Bandt on Gouda, securities 
brokers. 

Johann Groninger 

Johann Groninger, a German, has numerous industrial and financial affiliations 
all of which are directly or indirectly with the August Thyssen Group. In 
Holland he is associated with Bank voor Handel cn Scheepvaart, the subsidiary of 
August Thyssen Bank, Berlin (formerly known as von der Hevdt’s Bank A. G., 
Berlin). Most of Grdninger's connections, however, are with Thyssen concerns 
in Germany which in turn are affiliated with the steel trust, Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke. Perhaps his most important connection is his directorship of August 
Thyssen-Htitte, A. G., Duisburg-Harabom, which is the second most important 
firm in the combine. 

Groninger's last known address is 5 Veerkade, Rotterdam. 

His known connection arc the following: 

Financial Bank voor Handel en Scheepvaart N. V., Rotterdam (principal 
function was financing the export of the products of the Rhine-Ruhr industry. 
Subsidiary of the Thyssen group. Controls the Holland- American Investment 
Corp., Rotterdam, and participates in the Rotterdamsch Trustees Kantoor) — 
Director. 

Industrial. — Shipbuilding: Bremer Vulkan Schiffbau und Maschinenfabrik, 
Bremen- Vcgcsack (principal shareholder is the Thyssen group; capital in 1938 
was RM. 10,000,000) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Flcnsburgcr Schiffbau-GesclLschaft, Flcnsburg (60 percent interest held by 
Thyssen-Konzcrn: 25 percent interest held by the city of Flensburg; capital in 
1938 was RM. 2,650.000)— Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Foundry: August Thysscn-Huttc, A. G., Duisburg-Hamborn (completely owned 
by Vereinigte Stahlwcrkc; second most important unit in the steel trust; capital 
in 1938 was RM. 100,000.000)— Director. 

J. F. Kortmulder 

J. F. Kortmulder was a holder of procuration for the Bank voor Handel A 
Scheepvaart in 1939 and continued in this capacity in 1941 after the German 
occupation of Holland. 

Hendrik Josef Kouwenhoven 

Hendrik Jozef Kouwenhoven, managing director of Bank voor Handel A 
Scheepvaart N. V., of Rotterdam, a subsidiary of the August Thyssen Bank of 
Berlin, is officially connected through this association with the Union Banking 
Corp. and the Holland-American Trading Co., both of New* York City. As of 
1938, Kouwenhoven was a member of the board of directors of Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke A. G.. a large German steel combine. His last known address is given as 
102 Oostcinde Voorburg, Holland. 

His affiliations as of 1941 are listed below: 

Bank voor Handel en Scheepvaart N. V. (created by August Thyssen Bank) — 
Manager. 

N. V. Hollandsch Amerikaansche Beleggings Maatschappii (Holland-American 
Investment Corp., connected with the Bank voor Handel en Scheepvaart through 
interlocking directorates in the persons of N. J. Kouwenhoven, M. van Rossen, 
and D. C. Schutte)— Manager. 
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N. V. Rotterdamsch -Trustee’s Kan too r N. V. (trust company, connected with 
Bank voor Handel en Scheepvaart through interlocking directorates in the per- 
sons of J. Groninger, H. J. Kouwenhoven, M. van Rossen) — Manager. 

Union Banking Corp., New York — Director. 

D. C. Schutte 

D. C. Schutte in 1939 was one of the managers of the Bank voor Handel en 
Scheepvaart N. V., and continued to hold this position as of 1941. Schutte ia 
also the director of an investment corporation, N. V. Hollandsch Amerikaansche 
Beleggings Maatschappij, which is closely connected with the Bank voor Handel 
en Scheepvaart N. V. through interlocking directorates. 

Bank Voor Nederlandschen Arbeid (Bank por Netherlands Labor) 

A. LOCATION, BRANCH OFFICES 

Address: Amsterdam. 

Branches: Rotterdam, Utrecht. 

B. NATURE OF BUSINESS — GERMAN CONNECTIONS 

The Bank voor Nederlandschen Arbeid, created since the occupation of Holland, 
is the Dutch subsidiary of the German Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, which is the 
bank of the German Labor Front, the official organization of the Nazi Party, 
formed in 1933 when German labor unions were dissolved, following the Nasi 
Party’s rise to power. Only political personalities are represented on the board 
of the German bank, which is patronised by public and party organizations, and 
has many semipublic functions. 

C. SIZE AND IMPORTANCE 

The Bank voor Nederlandschen Arbeid was, as indicated above, of importance 
largely as a political factor in financing the dissemination of the Nazi ideology in 
Holland, and strengthening the Nazi Party in that country. 

D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 

/. Directors and officers 
Board of directors: 

Rud. Lcncer. F. Hohrxnann. 

H. Reitbauer. Johs. Koch. 

H. Garbrecht. 

Manager: 

J. F. Kutzleb. 

Holders of procuration: 

U. Bruns. ' W. C. D. MUUcr. 

t. Biographies of some members of management personnel 
Johannes Koch 

Johannes Koch, a German, is a director of the Bank voor Nederlandschen Arbeid 
N. V. (labor bank), the Dutch subsidiary of the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit 
(owned by the German Labor Front organization headed by the Nazi. Robert 
Ley). Aside from his connection with Bank voor Nederlandschen Arbeid, Koch’s 
affiliations are with German financial and industrial enterprises. 

Koch was born on June 1, 1857, in Frankfurt/Oder. His last known address 
is 40 Obere Renschgasse (Schonhohe), Guben. 

. His known connections are the following: 

Financial . — Bank voor Nederlandschen Arbeid N. V. — Director. 

Niederlausitzer Bank A. G., Cottbus (affiliate of the Deutsche Bank; capital 
in 1938 was RM. 2,220.000) — Director. 

Industrial. — Berlin-Gubener Hutfabrik A. G., Guben (manufacture and sale 
of hats; 75 percent interest held by a group headed by the Baron de Telepnef, 
London; capital in 1938 was RM. 6,300,000) — Director. 

W. Quade, G. m. b. H., Maschinenfabrik und Eisengiesserei, Guben (produc- 
tion of machines for the hat and cloth industry; 77 percent inteiest held by 
the Berlin-Gubener Hutfabrik A. G., Guben, above; capital in 1938 was RM. 
240,000) — Chairman of board of directors. 
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J. F. Kutzleb 

Kutzleb is reported to be a member of the Nazi Party. He is also the custodian 
appointed by the occupation authorities for the Dutch finance company, N. V. 
Financieele Maatschappij (Egoro). 

Rudolf Lencer 

Rudolf Lencer, a German Nazi, is a director of Bank voor Nederlandachen 
Arbeid N. V. (labor bank) with offices at Amsterdam and Utrecht. This bank was 
created in 1941 as the Dutch subsidiary of the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, 
Germany (owned by the German Labor Front organization headed by the Nazi, 
Robert Ley) for which lancer acts as general manager. Aside from the director- 
ship he holds in Bank voor Nederlandschen Arbeid, Lencer's political, financial, 
and business affiliations are with German organizations. Rudolf Lencer is one 
of the Nazis who has benefited greatly since his party’s rise to power. 

Before 1933 he was a leader and an extremist in the National Socialist Trade 
Union of Bank Employees which had been developed in competition with the 
already established Social Democratic Unions. In this position Lencer is reported 
to have been unusually sharp and aggressive and to have made frequent attacks 
upon the banking administrations. 

At the time, his paid position was only that of a subordinate employee of the 
Deutsche Bank. Following Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 lencer’s situation 
changed abruptly. He became head of the Nazi bank employees and manager 
in the German Labor Front which had expropriated all the “free” trade unions. 
In this position he was strategically placed to deal with the banks and bankers 
which he had formerly criticized. 

Subsequently, his party zeal was further rewarded when he was transferred to 
the post of manager of the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit which formerly had been 
an instrumentality of the free German labor unions, and a comparatively small 
bank. Under the Nazis, it experienced tremendous expansion, so that by 1936 
it had become the third largest bank in Germany and one of the so-called Berliner 
Grossbanken. In spite of its ostensibly private character it Is to all intents and 
purposes a Government bank, a fact which is indicated by its origin and by its 
having three-fourths of its total assets invested in Reich securities. Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit is also reported to be one of the institutions which provides 
good and well-paid jobs for long-time “party hacks.” In respect to this latter 
statement it should be noted that there arc reports that a law was passed in 
Germany in 1944 forbidding party functionaries to have paid or unpaid jobs in 
private industry. Whether this decree affects this institution is not known. 

Lencer is also a member of the advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank, 
the German central bank, the Kreditausschuss Reichsbank, or the credit division 
of the Reichsbank. 

Lencer is prominent in the Reich’s official organization of the insurance field, 
holding the position of chief of the division of bank and insurance in the German 
Labor Front. He Is also a director of several small insurance companies, control 
of which is held by the Labor Front through the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit. 

Background . — Lencer was bom on August 10, 1901 in Germany. After a 
relatively limited education, he became an apprentice in a branch of what is now 
the Comment Bank. 

After serving his apprenticeship he held various jobs with banks and business 
firms but soon became actively interested in the Nazi Socialist movement and 
eventually became a speaker in Berlin. In the party he rose quickly and by 
March 12, 1933, was elected a State and district representative from Berlin as 
well as the State councilor of the Trechlow district. By April 11. 1933, he was 
appointed chairman of the German Bank Employees’ Union ana was charged 
with bringing all bank employees under the jurisdiction of the party unions. 

Shortly afterward he was made the Reich leader for banks and insurance. 

Up to this time, Rudolf Lencer’s affiliations with the party had been in strictly 
organizational posts, but between 1933 and 1936 he received a more substantial 
appointment, namely, general manager of the aforementioned Bank der Deutschen 
Arbe it. By 1938 Hitler personally proposed him as a member of the Reichstag, 
and in 1942 he was made an official of conquered Latvia. 

Rudolf Lencer is reported to reside at 5, Lindenallc, Berlin-Westend. His 
known connections were as follows in 1942: 

Banking . — Bank voor Nederlandschen Arbeid — Director. 

Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., Berlin — Member of the management com- 
mittee. 
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Ostdeutsche Privatbank A. G., Danzig — Member of board of directors. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of the advisory board. 

Kreditau8schus8 Reichsbank, Berling (member of the credit division of the 
Reichsbank) — Member of the advisory board. 

Insurance. — Deutsche Sachvereicherung A. G. t Hamburg (casualty insurance 
in the life field; capitalized at RM. 1,000,000; owned jointly by Bank der Deut- 
schen Arbeit and the Treuhandgesellschaft fur Wirtschaft Unternehmungen 
m. b. H.) — Director. 

Beamtenversicherungsverein der Deutschen Bank und Bankiergewerbes A. G., 
Berlin (bank employees’ insurance) — Director. 

Deut6cher Ring Transport und Fahrzeug-Versicherungs A. G., Hamburg (life 
insurance company; capitalized at RM. 2,500,000, entirely owned by the German 
Labor Front, member of the Ring Konzem) — Director. 

Deutscher Ring Lebensversicherungs A. G., Hamburg (another ring member, 
which has a small interest in Deutscner Ring Transport-und Fahrzeug Versich- 
e rungs A. G. (see above); capitalized at RM. 3,000,000) — Director. 

Industrial. — Vereinigte Textilwerke A. G., Hanover (textiles) — Member of 
board of directors. 

Wilhelmshutte Eisen- u. Emailliewerke A. G., Sprottau (small processed iron 
and enamel products factory, owned jointly by the Deutsche Bank and city of 
Sprottau) — Director. 

Semipolitical. — Fachamt Banken und Vereicherungen der Deutschen Arbeits- 
front — Chief, division of banking and insurant e, in the German Labor Front. 

Akademie fQr Deutsches Recht, Berlin; Ausschuss far Versicherungsrecht 
Ausschuss fOr Genossenschaftsrecht (Academy of German I-aw, Berlin, Division 
of Insurance Law and Division of Citizens’ Rights) — Member. 

Reichsversicherungsausschuss, Berlin (Reich Insurance Division, Berlin) — 
Member. 

HANDELSTRUST WEST N. V. 

A. ADDRESS, BRANCH OFFICE 

Address: 560-571 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. ' 

Branch oflice: The Hague. 


B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 

This is a subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank of Berlin, established by that bank 
in October 1939. Its functions include the administration of estates, banking 
and commission business, and trustee activities. It is believed that Handelstrust 
West may have taken over the business of the banking firm Hamburger A Co. in 
which the Dresdner Bank formerly had an interest, but which was liquidated 
because of its Jewish connections. 

C. SIZE AND IMPORTANCE 

The capital of Handclstrust West N. V. was reported as FI. 1,000,000 in 1941. 

D. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 

Management personnel of Handclstrust West X. V. was reported as follows in 
1941: 

Managers: 

C. Brandcs. Dr. H. Knobloch. 

F. Dellschow. 

Holders of procuration: 

D. Blom. H. F. Lensen. 

8. Biographies of some members of the management group 

F. Dellschow 

In addition to his position with Handelstrust West, F. Dellschow is also a 
member of the advisory committee for banking and insurance formed during the 
occupation of Holland by the German Chamber of Commerce for the Netherlands. 
This committee had as its object the promotion of German economic interests 
in the Netherlands in the branches of banking and insurance. The duty of this 
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advisory committee was to advise the German Chamber of Commerce in the 
Netherlands and to give its full support to German firms located and operating 
in the Netherlands. 


Bank voor Westeuropaeische Handel (Bank for Western European 

Trade) 


Address: Amsterdam. 


A. LOCATION 

B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 


The large German banks, under the leadership of the Deutsche Bank and 
Dresdner Bank, founded the Bank voor Westeuropaeische Handel. It was pre- 
sumably intended to finance international trade but no information is available 
concerning its operations. 


Bank voor Nord Nederland 


Address: Groningen. 


A. LOCATION 
B. NATURE OF BUSINESS 


The Bank voor Nord Nederland is a purely local institution, organised by the 
Dresdner Bank after the German occupation of Holland. The Oldenburger 
Landesbank, a subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank, contributed 40 percent of the 
capital. It is believed that the establishment of the Bank voor Nord Nederland 
may have had a political motive. The Germans had at one time made a deter- 
mined attempt to win over to the Nazi ideology the northern provinces of Holland, 
which were nearest to Germany, not only geographically, but also in traditions 
and customs. 

C. SIZE AND IMPORTANCE 

The capital of the Bank voor Nord Nederland was reported as FI. 100,000 in 
1941. 


Exhibit No. 6 

Some Examples of German Penetration in Europe, Exclusive of 

Neutrals 

AUSTRIA 

Creditanstalt- Bankverein, Vienna. — Following the occupation of Austria, the 
majority of the capital acouired by VIAG, the Reich holding company, which 
turned it over to the Deutsche Bank. 

LAnderbank Wien A. G., Vienna.— Created by the Dresdner Bank out of the 
Mercurbank, its Austrian affiliate, and the Austrian branches of several foreign 
banks, including the Panoue des Pays de 1' Europe Centrale. 

Reichsirerke A. G. /fir Alpine- Monlanbetriebe " Hermann Gdring". — Controlling 
interest acquired by the Goring combine in 1939. This company formerly known 
as the Oesterreichische Alpine-Montangescllschaft and formerly partly owned by 
the Vcreinlgte Stahlwerke. 

Steur-Daimler-Puch A. G. — Majority of shares acquired by tho Gdring combine 
In 1938. 

F.rste Donau Dampfschifiahrts-Gesellschaft. — Affiliated with the Gdring combine 
since 1938. 

Donau Chemie A. G. — Controlling interest acquired bv the I. G. Farbenindus- 
tric in 1938. This company was formerly known as the Pulverfabrik Skodawerke 
Wetzler A. G. 

BELGIUM 

Continentale Bank S. A., Brussels. — Established by the Dresdner in 1941. 

Banque Hanseatique. Brussels. — Established by the Commerzbank in 1941. 

Banqve de VOuest, Brussels. — Established by the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit 
in 1941. 

Krupp- Brussels S. A. — Formed to represent the interests of Fried. Krupp A. G. 
in Belgium. 

S. A. d' Ougree- Mari hay e. — During the German occupation, brought into the 
sphere of influence of the Otto Wolff concern. 
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BULGARIA 

Deutsch- Bulgarische Kreditbank, Sofia. — Controlled by German interests since 
its establishment in 1905. Became affiliated with the Deutsche Bank in 1929. 
In 1942-43 absorbed the Sofia branch of the Anglo-Prager Kreditbank. 

Bulgarische Handclsbank, Sofia — Concluded a working agreement with the 
Dresdner Bank and its Austrian affiliate, the Landerbank Wien A. G. f Vienna. 

Steyr-Skoda Bulgarische A. G. fur Automobile handel, Sofia. — Joint-enterprise 
of the Steyr-Daimler-Puch, Vienna, and the Skodawerke, Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, 
both affiliates of the Goring combine. 

Thrazische Berawerks A. G. — Founded in 1941 by the Afrika Berbau Dr. 
Friedrich Zoller & Co., Berlin, to exploit mining concessions received from the 
Bulgarian state. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Bdhmische Union-Bank, Prague. — Controlling interest acquired by the Deutsche 
Bank in 1939 from an international group under the leadership of the Banque 
de la Societe Generale de Belgique. 

Bdhmische Escomple-Bank, league. — Controlling interest acquired by the . 
Dresdncr Bank in 1939. 

Union-Bank Pressburg A. G., Bratislava. — Created in 1940 out of the Slovakian 
branches of several other Czechoslovak banks, including the B6hmische Union- 
Bank. Controlling interest held by the Deutsche Bank through the Credit- 
anstalt-Bankverein, Vienna. 

Deutsche Handels- und Kreditbank, Bratislava. — Reorganized in 1939 out of the 
Bratislavacr Handels- und Kreditbank A. G. and several smaller institutions. 
Affiliated with the Drcsdner Bank and its subsidiary, the Landerbank Wien 
A. G., Vienna. 

A. G. vorm. Skoda- Werke, Pilsen. — Acquired by the GAring combine in 1938 
from the French Schneider steel interests. 

Verein ftir Chemische und MetaUurgische Produktion. — Affiliated with I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. 

Prager Eisen- Industrie Gesellschaft. — Participation held by the Manncsmann 
RAhrcnwerke. 

FRANCE 

Aero-Bank S. A. t Paris. — Established in 1941 by the Bank der Deutechen 
Luftfahrt. 

Societe de Credits et d'Invcrtissements, Paris. — Apparently affiliated with a 
German state financial institution. 

Societe Anonyme de Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chimiques Francolor . — 
Founded in 1941 with I. G. Farbenindustrie takirg the majority of the capitals 

Societe France Rayonne. — Established during the occupation; the Deutsche 
Zellwolle- und Zunstscide Ring G. m. b. H. obtained an important participation 
in this company. 

Les Petits Fils de Francois de Wendel. — The Gfiring combine acted as trustee 
of this important steel enterprise during the occupation of France. 


Union des Consommateurs de Produits Medallurgiques et Induslriels. — Placed 
under the trusteeship of the GAring combine during the occupation of France. 

GREECE 

Banque Nationale de Grece, Athens. — Concluded a working agreement with the 
Deutsche Bank in 1941. 

Banque Commercials de Grece, Athens. — Concluded a working agreement with 
the Commerzbank in 1941. 

Banque d'Alhenes, Athens. — Concluded a working agreement with the Dresdner 
Bank in 1941. • 

Griechisch- Deutsche Finanzierungs-Gesellschafl A. G. — Established in 1941 
with the Dresdner Bank and the Banque d’Athenese each taking 50 percent of the 
capital. 

Societe des Poudreries el Cartoucheries Helleniques. — Control seized by the Ger- 
man occupying authorities in Greece and most of the heavy machinery in its 
factories removed to Germany. 
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Handels- und Schifhartsgesellschaft “ Heos-Poseiden” A. G. — Founded during 
the occupation under German impetus to take over steamship and machine con- 
struction companies. 

Sudostropa Deutsch-Italienische A. G. fdr Seide. — Established by German and 
Italian interests to exploit the Greek silk industry. The German share of the 
capital was taken up by Heinrich Schneider, a German businessman not further 
identified. 

HUNGARY 

Ungariache Allgemeine Kredilbank, Budapest. — Minority interest acquired by 
the Dresdner Bank in 1941. 

Wechselstuben A. G. “ Mercur Budapest. — Controlled by the Landerbank 
Wien A. G., Vienna, an affiliate of the Dresdner Bank. 

“ Hungaria," Chemische und Hiltten Werke A. G. — Affiliated with I. G. Farben 
through the Verein fur Chemische und Metallurgische Produktion, Prague. 

Deutsche-Ungarische Mineraloel- Industrie G. m. b. H. — Founded by a German 
group with the Wintershall A. G., Berlin. at the head. 

11 ^1e^allochemia ,, HHUenxctrk, Chemische Industrie und M etallhandels A. G . — 
Interest acquired by the Otto Wolff combine. 

LATVIA 

Handels- und Kredilbank A. G., Riga. — Controlling interest held by the Dresdner 
Bank. 

Hansabank, Riga. — Majority of stock in the possession of the Commons Bank. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Banque GeneraXe du Luxembourg, Luxembourg. — Deutsche Bank acquired an 
important minority interest in 1940. 

Banque Internationale a Luxembourg, Luxembourg. — Dresdner Bank, which 
held a minority participation before the war, acquired the controlling interest 
in 1940. Pferdmenges A Co., Cologne, and Delbrtlck, 8chickler A Co., Berlin, 
also hold participations. 

Acieries Reunies de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange ( ARBED ). — The Deutsche Bank is 
said to have acquired a small participation in this company. 

Hauls- Fourneaux Acieries Differdange Saint-1 ngbert Rumelange (HA DIR ). — 
Vercinigte Stahlwcrke was made trustee of this steel company. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Handel- Maatschappij H. Albert de Bary & Co., N. V Amsterdam. — Controlled 
oven before the war by the Deutsche Bank, which in 1940 substantially increased 
its interest. 

Hollandsche Koopmansbank, Amsterdam. — In 1940 the Berliner Handels- 
Gosellschaft increased its prewar minority interest to a controlling one. 

Rijnsche Handelsbank AT. V., Amsterdam. — Controlled by Commcrz Bank. 

Bank voor N ederlandschen Arbeid, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. — Established in 
1941 with the Bank der Dcutschen Arbeit takirg one-half of the capital. 

Handdstrust West N. V., Amsterdam. — Established in 1940 with the majority 
interest in the possession of the Dresdner Bank. 

Bank voor Noord Nederland, Groningen. — Established in 1942 with a substan- 
tial minority interest taken by the Dresdner Bank through the Oldepburgische 
Landcsbank. 

Aero-Bank N. V., Amsterdam. — Majority interest taken by the Bank der 
Deutsehcn Luftfahrt A. G. 

Bank voor Handel en Scheepbaart N. V., Rotterdam. — Prewar affiliate of the 
Thyssen interests. 

Bank voor W’est-Europceschen Handel, Amsterdam. — Founded in 1940 under 
the leadership of the Deutsche Bank a**d the Dresdner Bank. 

A 'cderlandsche Hoogovens en Slaalfabrieken AT. V. — Participation acquired by 
Vercinigte Stahhverke. 

Algcmeene Kunslzijde Vnie N. V. ( AKU ). — Sizable participation in this textile 
concern acquired by the Deutsche Bank. The Phrix combine also holds an in- 
terest in this company. 

Siderius A. G. — Controlled jointly after 1940 by Fried. Krupp A. G. and Dutch 
collaborationist interests. 
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NORWAY 

A. S. Sydwaranger. — The Norddeutsche Bank, Hamburg, acting as the repre- 
sentative of the large German steel concerns, has obtained an influence in this 
iron ore raining company. 

Nordag. — Founded in 1941 for the production and manufacture of aluminum 
and other light metals. Capital supplied bv the Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt 
and Hansa-l/eichtmetall A. G., Berlin, although there is a suspicion that the 
company really belongs to the German Reich. 

Norvegienne de V Azole el de Forces Hydro- Electriques (Norsk- Hydro). — Con- 
trolling interest acquired during the occupation by I. G. Farbenindustrie and its 
affiliates, which already held a minority snare in the company. 


POLAND 

Kommercialbank, Cracow. — Controlled since 1940 by the Dresdner Bank, which 
acquired this interest from its affiliate, the iJmderbank Wien A. G. 

Creditanstalt A. G., Cracow. — Formed in 1944 out of the Cracow and Lowow 
branches of the Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna, and controlled by that bank 
and its parent institution, the Deutsche Bank. 

Ostbank A. G., Posen. — Majority acquired by the Dresdner Bank in 1940. 

Bank der Danzig- \V estpreussischen Landschaft, Danzig. — Established in 1940. 
Majority interest held by the Reich. 

Landschaftliche Bank fur das Wartheland, Poznan. — Established in 1940. Con- 
trolling interest taken over by the Reich. 

Ilaupttreuhandstelle-Ost G. m. b. H. — Formed by the Nazis to facilitate the trans- 
fer to German owners of industrial properties in Polish territories annexed to 
Germany. 

Werke der Generalgouvememenis. — Newly established organization managed by 
the occupying authorities to control the most important industrial facilities of 
German-occupied Poland. 

Ost-Energie A. G. — Established by the Germans to exploit the electric power 
station at Roznow. 

Wspolnota Inlersow S. A. — Acquired after the German occupation of Poland by 
Fried. Krupp A. G. and the Rdchling’sche Eisen- und Stahlwerke G. m. b. H. 


RUMANIA 

Banco Comerciala Romana, Bucharest. — Control acquired by the Deutsche 
Bank in 1940-41 from former French and Belgina owners. 

Societalea Bancara Romana, Bucharest. — Established in 1929, when the Dresd- 
ner Bank transformed its Bucharest branch into a separate company. Majority 
of the capital owned by the Dresdner Bank with the Commcrz Bank and J. H. 
Stein, the Cologne private banking house, holding minority participations. 

Banco de Credit Roman, Bucharest. — Prior to the war the German banking house 
of Mendelssohn A Co. held a minority interest in this bank. Following the lioui- 
dation of Mendelssohn in 1938, this interest passed to the Deutsche Bank and in 
1941 to the Reichskreditgesellschaft. 

Banco Chrissoveloni, Bucharest. — Minority interest acquired by the Berliner 
Handels-Gcsellschaft in 1940. 

Bukarester Handelsbank, Bucharest. — Minority interest acquired by the Bank 
der Deutschen Arbeit in 1940, when the name of the bank was changed from the 
Banca Anglo-Romana to the present title. 

Resitaer Eisenwerke und Domanen A. G. — Participation acquired by the GOring 
combine. 

Prima Societate Romana de Explosivi. — I. G. Farbenindustrie holds an interest 
through the Dynamit Nobel A. G. and its affiliates. 


> YUGOSLAVIA 

Bankverein A. G. t Belgrade. — Reorganization of the Servian branches of the 
Op^j£ Yugoslavensko Bankarsko Drustvo a. D. Controlling interest held by the 
Deutsche Bank and its affiliates with small participations in the hands of the 
Commerz Bank and the Reichskreditgesellschaft. 

Bankverein fur Kroatien A. G., Zagreb. — Reorganization of the Croatian branches 
of the Opste Yugoslavensko Bankarsko Drustvo a. D. Controlling interest held 
by the Deutsche Bank and its affiliates with small participations in the hands of 
the Commerz Bank and the Reichskreditgesellschaft. 
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Kroaliache Landesbank, Zagreb. — Controlling interest held by the Dresdner 
Bank since 1941. 

Landesbank fur Boanien und Herzegovina, Sarajevo. — Majority interest acquired 
in 1942 by the Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna, a subsidiary of the Deutsche 
Bank. 

Mitteleuropaeische Bergwerks A. G. — Controlled by the Bleiberger-Bergwerks- 
Union, Klagenfurt, Austria, which is in turn owned by the Preussische Bergwerks- 
und Hiitten A. G., Berlin. 

Energieveraorgung Sudateirmark. — This new company, formed by the Reich, 
took over, among others, the following electrical enterprises in Yugoslav territory 
incorporated into the Reich: Elektrizit&ts A. G. Fall, the Trifailer Kohlenwerks- 
gesellschaft, and the Krainische Landes-Elektrizitatswerke. 

Bosnische Elektrizitdta A. G. — Control obtained by the Dynamit Nobel A. G., 
which is affiliated with the I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

Stick at offwerke A. G. Ruae. — Brought into the sphere of influence of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. 

Compagnie Francaiae dea Mines de Bor. — Copper mine, in which controlling in- 
terest was bought from French owners by a German group represented by the 
Preussische Staatsbank. 

Yugochrom A. G. — Formed jointly in 1940 by the Gdring combine and Fried. 
Krupp A. G., Essen. 


Exhibit No. 7 

PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THREE GERMAN BANKS 
Bank Der Deutschen Arbeit A. G. 


A. LOCATION, BRANCH OFFICES, ETC. 


Corporate address: Berlin C 2, Germany. 

Branchea in Germany. — At the end of 1940 the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit had 
26 branches and 68 agencies in Germany. I^ater figures are not available but il 
is virtually certain that its branch system remains much smaller than that of the 
other three big branch banks. Because of this fact, and by virtue of the privileged 
political position of the institution, it has apparently been little affected by the 
rationalization movement in German banking which resulted in the closing of 
many branch banks. 

Branchea outside Germany. — At the end of 1940 the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit 
had 17 branches in annexed areas, as follows: 


Number of branches 


Austria 2 

Sudcntcnland 1 

Protectorate 1 

Danzig 1 


Number of branchea 


Poland (annexed territory) 7 

Ostland 2 

Alsace-Lorraine 2 

Luxemburg 1 


Except for the fact that 5 additional branches in Polish territory were added in 
1942, later information is not available. 

Outside of annexed territory the bank’s foreign participations, all developed 
during the war period, consist mainly of subsidiaries in Belgium and Holland and 
a minority interest in a small Rumanian bank. 


B. DESCRIPTION OF BANK AND ITS BU8INE88 


1. Origin and ownership 

The Bank der Deutschen Arbeit was founded in 1924 under the name “Bank 
der Arbeiter, Angestellten und Beamten, A. G.” as an institution of the Freie 
Gewerkschaftcn (Free Labor Unions), Germany's most powerful labor organiza- 
tion. In the spring of 1933, when the Nazis came to power, the German labor 
unions were dissolved and replaced by an official organization of the Nazi party, 
the Deutsche Arbeitsfront (German Labor Front). The bank’s name was changed 
at that time to Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G. and, since 1933, it has been 
completely owned by the German Labor Front. In contrast to the situation 
prevailing in the other large Berlin banks, the directors of the Bank der Deutscher 
Arbeit enjoy political rather than industrial prominence. 
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2. Growth from 1935 to 1943 

Under the auspicious sponsorship of the German Labor Front, the Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit has enjoyed a phenomenal growth under the Nazi regime. At 
the end of 1932 its total assets were only RM. 126,000,000. By 1939, however, 
its total assets exceeded those of the Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft and of the 
Reichs-Kredit-Gcsellschaft and, in 1942, it moved ahead of the Commerzbank, 
thereby attaining its present position as the third ranking Berlin bank. Its total 
resources at the end of 1942 were RM. 3,700,000,000 and its capital was RM. 
50,000,000. 

The bank participated until 1938 in the Nationalbank A. G., Essen, which, 
under the name “Deutsche Volksbank A. G.,” was the credit institution of the 
Christian labor unions. In 1938 it acquired a minority interest in Georg From- 
berg k Co., A. G., a former interest of the Deutsche Bank. 

An example of the favorable treatment accorded the bank is found in a press 
report dated November 13, 1944. Therein it is stated that leading directors in 
both the Dresdner Bank and the Deutsche Bank were arrested because of the 
fact that these banks refused to support the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, banking 
enterprise of Robert I.ey, Minister of Labor, which had gotten into difficulties. 


S. Nature of activities 

Since 1940 the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit has been classified in official German 
banking statistics as a Berliner Grosbank. While there is ample justification for 
such a classification from the standpoint of total resources, the bank has never 
enjoyed an international reputation. 

The character of the bank's business differs considerably from that of the other 
Groesbanken. Its deposits are drawn largely from public or semipublic sources, 
and it has not developed commercial credits, security transactions, or industrial 
connections to the conventional extent. Its balance sheets for the war years 
show an even greater concentration of investment in Reich securities than those 
of the other Grossbanken (69 percent of total resources invested in Treasury bills 
as against 52 percent for the Grossbanken as a whole). 

Being patronized by public and party organizations, the Bank der Deutschen 
Arbeit has many semipublic functions. The German Labor Front holds with the 
bank the large liquid funds which it receives from membership fees and other semi- 
compulsory contributions. The bank is also the depository for the advanoe 
payments which the public has been induced to make for the “Volkswagen," 
a cheap car intended for the lower income groups, production of which has never 
materialized. The bank is used to finance the economic enterprises of the 
German Labor Front, most of which were appropriated from the earlier German 
labor unions. 

The German Labor Front controls (in some instances through the Bank der 
Deutsch Arbeit) several insurance companies, building and settlement corpo- 
rations, printing and publishing houses, and other enterprises, as well as the People’s 
Car Works and People’s Tractor Works, which were developed under the Nazi 
regime and presumably are devoted to armaments manufacture. 


4. Foreign affiliations 

Unlike the Deutsche Bank and the Dresdner Bank, the Bank dor Deutschen 
Arbeit has accomplished little expansion outside of Germany. A brief statement 
of its activities in annexed and formerly occupied territory is as follows: 

Austria and Czechoslovakia. — Branches were opened in Austria (Vienna and 
Graz), in the Sudentcnland (Reichenberg), and in the Protectorate (Prague). 
In 1944 the bank stated its intention of converting its Prague branch into a 
subsidiary. 

Danzig. — In 1939 the bank acquired the private banking firm, R. Damme 
Danzig, which became the nucleus of the branch which it opened in Danzig 
later in the year. In 1940 the bank took over the Danziger Privat-Actien-Bank 
and, in 1942, absorbed it in the branch organization. 

Poland. — In the territories annexed from Poland the bank maintained six 
branches. In the Government General, a branch was maintained in Cracow 
and a representative’s office in Warsaw. 

Baltic States. — Branches were maintained at Riga and Kaunas In 1944 the 
bank stated its intention to convert these branches into subsidiaries. 

Alsace-Lorraine. — A branch was established in Alsace (Strasbourg) and in 
Lorraine (Metz). 
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Luxemburg . — The bank took over the Luxemburg branch of Credit Lyonnais, 
S. A., transforming it into its own branch. 

France . — The bank's penetration of France has been reported to be limited to 
the establishment of a representative’s office in Paris. 

Belgium . — The bank established Banque de I’Ouest, Brussels (also known as 
the Wcstbank) as a subsidiary in 1941, with a branch at Antwerp. Total assets 
increased from 59,500,000 Belgian francs in 1942 to 415,700,000 Belgian francs in 
1943. In the latter year the capital was increased from 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 
Belgian francs. 

Netherlands . — Bank voor Nederlandsche Arbeid, *ith headquarters in Amster- 
dam and branches in Rotterdam and Utrecht was established by the bank as a 
subsidiary in 1941. The bank subscribed 1,000,000 guilders capital and another 
1,000,000 guilders was contributed in 1942 bv the Dutch Labor Front, allegedly 
In order to emphasize the harmony between Dutch and German interests. Total 
assets in 1943 were 36,700,000 guilders. 

Rumania . — In 1940 the bank acquired out of former minority holdings a minor- 
ity interest in the Banca Anglo-Romana and changed its name to Bukarester 
Handelsbank. This relatively small bank was capitalized at 100,000,000 lei and 
had assets of 800,000,000 lei in 1941. 

C. RELATION TO POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS, BANKINO INSTITUTIONS, AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ENTERPRISES IN GERMANY 


/. Political organizations 

(а) Recktsamt der Deutschen Arbeitsfront: 

Address: Berlin. 

Description: Legal division of the German Workers' Front. 

Interest: Gustav B&hren, a director of the bank, is chief. 

(б) Ferein Heime fur Handel und Industrie: 

Address: Wcisbaden. 

Description: Vocation homes for employees in commerce and industry. 
Interest: Gustav B&hren, a director of the bank, is president. 

(c) " Bauhilfe ” der Deutschen Arbeilsfront fur den Sozialem Wohungsbau Qemin- 
nutzige G. m. b. H.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Description: Public housing. 

Interest: August Christoffel, a member of the bank’s management committee, 
is a director. 

(d) “ Gehag ” GemeinUtzige Heimstatte A. G. der Deutschen Arbeitsfront 
Address: Berlin. 

Description: Public dwellings. 

Interest: August Christoffel, a member of the bank’s management committee, 
is a director. 

(e) “ Heima ” Gemeinnuttige ttohungs und Siedlungsgesellschaft der Deutschen 
Arbeitsfront, A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Description: Public housing. 

Interest: August Christoffel, a member of the bank’s management committee, 
is a director. 

(f) Miscellaneous organizations allied with the German Ijabor Front 
Address: Various addresses in Germany. 

Description: Numerous organizations engaged in insurance, building, housing, 

K ing, publishing, etc., operated as a part of or in conjunction with the German 
r Front. A complete listing of such organizations is contained under the 
biographies of directors and management personnel. 

Interest: Bruno Raueiser, a director of the bank, is a director or officer in 22 
organizations falling in this category. Hans Strauch, a director of the baiflc, is 
a director or officer in 17 organizations falling in this category. 
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t . Banks and financial institutions 

No instances were noted in which more than one member of the board of 
directors or management committee of the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit serves 
as an officer or director of another German bank. No other information which 
tends to indicate an important interest in other German banks was found. 


5. Insurance companies 

% 

Members of the board of directors and/or the management committee of the 
Bank der Deutschen Arbeit are directors or officers of numerous insurance com- 
panies which appear to be operated either by or in conjunction with the German 
Labor Front or allied labor organizations. A list of such insurance companies, 
with the name of the bank’s representative parenthetically inserted, is as follows: 

(а) Deutsche Sachversicherung A. G., Hamburg (Bahren, Lencer, Strauch). • 

(б) Deutsche Ring Krankenvereicherung A. G., Hamburg (Bahren. Lencer). 

(c) Deutsche Ring Lebensversicherung A. G. Hamburg (B&hren, Bierlein). 

( d) Deutsche Ring Transport- und Fahrzeng-Versicherungs A. G., Hamburg 
(Bahren, Lencer). 

(e) Volksfursorge Lebensversicherung A. G. der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, 
Hamburg (Bahren). 

Hamburg-Bremer RQckversicherungs, A. G., Hamburg (Haider). 
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ty) Beam ten versicherungsverein der Deutschen Bank und Bankiergewerbes, 
A. G. t Berlin (Lencer). 

( h ) Deutecher Ring Versicherungsgesellschaft der DAF, Hamburg (Strauch). 
(s') “Gisela” Deutschen Lebens- und Aussteuer-Versicherungs, A. G., Munich 
(Strauch). 

(J) Volksfursorge Lebensversicherungs A. G. der DAF, Hamburg (Strauch). 
Qc) Reichsversicherungsausschuss (Strauch, Lencer). 

(0 Fachamt Banken und Versicherungen der Deutschen Arbeitsfront (Lencer). 


4. Industrial and commercial enterprises 


With the exception of the following, the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit does not 
nave more than one representative on the board of directors of any German 
industrial or commercial enterprise, and there is no other indication of ownership 
or control of such enterprises by the bank. 

(а) Volkswagenwerk G. m. b. H.: 

Address: Berlin. % 

Description: Manufacturers of “people’s” motorcar. 

Interest: Interlocking directorates. Four representatives of the bank are 
directors. 

(б) Hanseatische VerlangsanstaU A. Q.: 

Address: Hamburg. 

Description: Publications and books. 

Interest: Interlocking directorates. Three representatives of the bank are 
directors. 

(c) Albert Langen/ Georg Muller Verlag G. m. b. H.: 

Address: Munich. 

Description: Publications and printing. 

Interest: Interlocking directorates. Two representatives of the bank are 
directors. 


D. RELATION TO BANKING INSTITUTIONS AND OTHER ENTERPRISES OUTSIDE OF 

GERMANY 

1. Banking institutions 

(а) Banque de VOuest : 

Address: Brussels, Belgium. 

Capital: 25,000,000 Belgian francs. 

Interest: Established as a subsidiary of Bank der Deutschen Arbeit in 1941. 
Heinz Reitbauer, of the management committee of Bank dcr Deutschen Arbeit, 
is vice chairman. 

(б) Bank voor Nederlandschs Arbeid: 

Address: Amsterdam, Holland. 

Capital: 2,000,000 guilders (paid in). 
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Interest: 50 percent participation in paid-in capital, the remaining 50 percent 
being held by the Dutch Labor Front. Heinz Reitbauer, of the management 
committee of Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, is deputy chairman. 

(c) Bukarester HandeUbank: 

Address: Bucharest, Rumania. 

Capital: 100,000.000 lei. 

Interest: The Bank der Deutschen Arbeit holds a minority Interest which was 
acquired in 1940. 

(d) Osldeutsche Privatbank A. G.: 

Address: Danzig. 

Capital: Not stated. 

Interest: August Christoffel and Rudolf Lencer, of the Bank der Deutschen 
Arbeit, are directors. 

9. Insurance 

(а) Deutsche Ring Oesterreichische Lebenver sicker ungs A. G.: 

Address: Vienna, Austria. 

Description: Insurance. 

Interest: Bank is represented on the board of directors by Gustav BAhren. 

(б) Deutscher Ring Oesterreichische Versicherungsgesellschajten der DAP: 

Address: Vienna, Austria. 

Description: Association of Austrian Insurance Companies of the DAF. 
Interest: Hans Strauch, a director of the bank, is chairman of the board of 
directors. 

(c) Deutscher Ring Oesterreichische Krankenversicherungs-Anstaliuuf GegesseitigkeH 
vormals “ Krankenlife-Collegialilal" : 

Address: Vienna, Austria. . 

Business: Life insurance. 

Interest: Ludwig Bierlein, a director of the bank, is a director. 


E. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL, NAMES OF DIRECTORS, ETC. 1044 


Management Committee: 

Rudolf Lencer, 1 chairman. 
August Christoffel. 

Adolf Geyrhalter. 

Board of directors: 

Hans Strauch. 

Ludwig Bierlein. 

Gustav B&hren. 


Heinz Reitbauer. 
Han ns Slanima. 


Alexander Haider. 
Adolf Mailer. 
Bruno Raueiser. 


Dr. Gustav B&hren 

Dr. B&hren, a director of the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, is an attorney and 
notary who is especially active in the field of insurance and workers’ welfare. Hia 

E reonal political service to the party is contributed in his capacity as head of the 
'al division of the German V orkere Front. 

His commercial and financial affiliations were reported as follows in 1942: 
Political. — Rcchtsamt der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, Berlin (Legal Division of 
the German Workers Front) — Chief. 

Ferein Heime fur Handel und Industrie, Wiesbaden (Vocation Homes for 
Employees in Commerce and Industry) — President. 

Banking. — Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Insurance. — Deutsche Scchversicherung A. G., Hamburg — Director. 

Deutsche Ring Krankenversicherung, v. a. G., Hamburg — Director. 

Deutsche Ring l«ebensversicherung A. G., Hamburg — Director. 

Deutsche Ring Oesterreichische Lebenversicherungs A. G., Vienna — Director. 
Deutsche Ring Transport- und Fahrzeug-Versicherungs A. G., Hamburg 
(transport and marine insurance) — Director. 

Volksfursorgc Lebensvereicherung A. G. der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, Ham- 
burg — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Deutsche Crosseinkaufs G. m. b. H., Hamburg (wholesale 
purchasing) — Director. 

• Succeeded Carl Rosenhauer, who died In 1M3. 
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Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt A. G., Hamburg- Wandphek (publishers)— Di- 
rector. 

Volkswagen werk G* m. b. H., Berlin (motorcars) — Director. 

Ludwig Bierlein 

Ludwig Bierlein may be described as a prominent political figure and industrial* 
iat. He has numerous connections with holding and industrial companies of the 
German Labor Front, and as head of the Trustee Company for Economic Under- 
takings of the German Labor Front. 

The companies with which Bierlein is associated are engaged in such diversified 
activities as building construction, production and sale of building materials, insur- 
ance, real estate, and a trust company for ecouomic enterprises. 

In the financial field he serves on the board of directors of the Bank del 
Deutschen Arbeit, large Berlin bank which has been completely owned by the 
German Labor Front since 1933. 

Outstanding among his industrial connections is “Neue Hcimat” Gemcin- 
nOtzigc Wohnungs- und Siedlungsgesellschaft dcr Deutschen Arbeistfront (New 
Homestead Public Housing and Settlement Company. of the German Labor Front), 
which has branches in as many as 35 German cities. 

Ludwig Bierlein 's residence, as reported in 1942, was 80 Machnower Busch, 
Berlin-Zehlcndorf. His political, financial, and industrial connections as of 1942 
were reported as follows: 

Political. — Trustee Company for Economic Undertakings of the German Labor 
Front — Head. 

Banking and financial. — Bank der Deutsche Arbeit — Director. 

Treuhandgesellschaft fur die wirtschaftlichcn Unternehmungcn der DAF, 
G. m. b. H., Berlin (Trust Company for the Economic Enterprises of the German 
I^kbor Front) (holding company; capital, 1942, RM. 500,000) — Manager. 

Insurance. — Deutscher Ring Oesterrcichische Krankenvcrsichorungs-Anstalt 
auf Gegenscitigkeit vormalfl “ Krankenhilfe-Collcgialitiit”, Vienna (direct and 
indirect life insurance; capital, 1942, RM. 9,400,000; after the Anschluss the 
controlling interest was acquire*! by the German Labor Front) — Director. 

Deutscher Ring Krankenversicherungsverein A. G., Hamburg (health insur- 
ance; concern member of the Deutsche Ring Versicherungsgesellsohaft, which 
belongs to the German Labor Front) — Director. 

Deutscher Ring Lebcnsversicherungs A. G.. der DAF, Amburg (Life insur- 
ance; concern member of the Deutscher Ring Versicherungsgesellschaft; capital, 
1937, RM. 3,000,000)— Director. 

Housing, real estate , construction. — Deutsches National theater A. G., Berlin 
(administration and utilization of theater real property and other real estate; 
capital, 1937, RM. 100,000; the Treuhandgesellschaft for die wirtschaftlichen 
Unternehmungcn der DAF, G. m. b. H., Berlin, is its principal shareholder) — 
Director. 

Hanseatische Verlageanstalt A. G., Hamburg (editing books and periodicals, 
and production of printed matters; capital, 1937, RM. 4,000,000) — Director. 

Deutsche Bau A. G., Berlin (construction work and production and sale of 
building material; capital, 1937, RM. 5,000,000; wholly owned bv the Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit, which in turn is owned by the German Labor Front) — Deputy 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Bauhilfe der Deutschen Arbeitsfront fOr der sozialen Wohnungsbau G. m. b. H., 
Berlin (building subsidy of the German Labor Front for Public Housing) — 
Director. 

Bau- und Betreuungsgesellschaft der DAF m. b. H., Berlin (building and con- 
trolling company of the German Front Ltd.) — Director. 

“Gehag” Gemeinnutzige Wohnungs- und Siedlungsgesellschaft der DAF, Ber- 
lin, or “Gehag” Gemeinnutzige Heimstatten- Spar- und Bau-Akticngesellschaft, 
Berlin (construction and control of small dwellings; capital, 1937, RM. 2,000,000; 
96 percent controlled by the German Labor Front) — Director. 

“Heimat” Gemeinnutzige Wohnungs- und Siedlungsgesellschaft Ziegelwerke 
Volkermarkt, G. m. b. H., Klagenfurt (public housing company) — Director. 

“Neuland” Gemeinnutzige W ohnungs- und Siedlungegesellsctiaft der Deutschen 
Arbeitsfront in der Stadt des K d F Wagens, G. m. b. H., Stadt des K d F Wagens 
(Public Housing and Settlement Company of the German Labor Front) — 
Director. 

Sonderbau, G. m. b. H., der DAF., Berlin (Special Constructions, Ltd., of the 
German Labor Front) — Director. 
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“Neue Hcimat” Gemeinnutzige Wohnungs- und Siedlungsgesellschaft der 
Deutschen Arbeitsfront (New Homestead Public Housing and Settlement Com- 
pany of the German Labor Front in the regional section of: 

Gau Swabia G. m. b. H., Augsburg — Director. 

Gau Danzig- West Prussia G. m. b. H., Danzig — Director. 

Gau Dusseldorf G. m. b. H., Dusseldorf — Director. 

Gau Essen A. G., Essen— Director. 

Gau Franken G. m. b. H., Nurnberg — Director. 

Gau Halle- Merseburg, G. m. b. H., Halle — Director. 

Gau Bayerische Ostmark, Bayreuth — Director. 

Gau Hamburg, G. m. b. H., Ilamburg — Director. 

Gau Hessen-Naraau A. G., Frankfurt/ Main — Director. 

Gau Karntcn G. m. b. H., Klagenfurt— Director. 

Gau Mosclland, G. m. b. H., Koblenz — Director. 

Gau Kbln-Aschen G. m. b. H., Cologne — Director. 

Gau Kurhcssen, G. m. b. H., Kassel — Director. 

Gau Magdeburg- An halt, G. m. b. H., Magdeburg — Director. 

Gau Mark Brandenburg A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Gau Mecklenburg, G. m. b. H., Schwerin — Director. 

Gau Mi'»chen-01>erbayern, A. G., Munich — Director. 

Gau 01>crdonau, G. m. b. H., Linz/Ostmark — Director. 

Gau Obcrschlesien, G. m. b. II., Kattowitz — Director. 

Gau Ost-Hannover, G. m. b. H., WesermQnde-Mitte — Director. 

Gau Ostpreussen, A. G., Konigsbcrg/Pr. — Director. 

Gau Sachsen, G. m. b. H., Dresden— Director. 

Gau Salzburg, G. m. b. H., Salzburg — Director. 

Gau Schlesien, G. m. b. H., Breslau — Director. 

Gau Schleswig-Holstein, G. m. b. H., Kiel— Director. 

Gau Stcicrmark, G. m. b. H., Graz— Director. 

Gau SUd-Hannover-Braunschweig, G. m. b. H., Hannover — Director. 

Gau Sudeten land, G. m. b. H., Rcichcnbcrg— Director. 

Gau Tirol- Vorarilbcrg, G. m. b. H., Innsbruck— Director. 

Warthelnand. G. m. b. H., Posen (Poland) — Director. 

Gau Weser-Ems, G. m. b. H., Oldenburg— Director. 

Gau Westfalen-Nord., MUnster— -Director. 

Gau Westmark, G. m. b. H., SaarbrQcken — Director. 

Gau Wlirttcmberg-Hohcnzollern, G. m. b. H., Stuttgart— Director. 

August Christoffel 

August Christoffel is a member of the management committee of the board of 
directors of the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit. Ho is reported to be a staunch 
Nazi Party member and is active in the fields of banking and public housing. 

He was born in Ncu-TJIm/Donau in 1894. His present position in the bank is 
presumably a reward for his strong party support, since it has been reported 
that only a short time ago he was merely one of the bank’s many employees. 

His political and commercial affiliations were as follows in 1942: 

Political. — “ Bauhilfc" dcr Deutschen Arbeitsfront fur den sozialem Wohunga- 
bau Gcineinnlltzige G. m. b. H., Berlin (public housing) — Director. 

“Gohag” Gemciniitzige Heimstatte A. G. der Deutschen Arbeitsfronts, Berlin 
(public dwellings) — Director. 

“Hcima” Gemsenniitzige WohungB und Siedlungsgesellschaft der Deutschen 
Arbeitsfront A. G., Berlin (public housing) — Director. 

Banking . — Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., Berlin — Management committee 
of the board of directors (also 1943). 

Ostdeutsche Privatbank A. G., Danzig— Deputy chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Diskont und Kredit A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Commercial. — Neue ABC Waren-Kredit A. G., Berlin (merchandise financing)— 
Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Deutsches National Theater A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Adolf Geyrhalter 

Adolf Geyrhalter is a member of the management committee of the Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit A. G.. Berlin. This bank, which is the third largest in Germany, 
differs from other big Berlin banks in that only political personalities are repre- 
sented on its board of directors. In addition this bank is the depository for 
advance payments which the public made for the Volkswagen, a cheap car. the 
production of which never materialized. Geyrhalter also is a director of Volka- 
wagerwerk, Berlin-Fallersleben. 
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Adolf Gcyrhalter was born on November 12, 1899, in Steltin, and resides at 
Grass-Glienicke bei Kladow, Akazienalle 35. 

His banking and industrial connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., Berlin — Member of management 
committee. 

Industrial. — Volks wagerwerk, Berlin, Fallersleben (cars) — Director. 

Alexander Haider 

Alexander Haider is a general manager of Vermogensverwaltung der DAF 
Forschungs- und Verwertungs G. m. b. H., apparently a capital management 
and trust enterprise connected with the German Labor Front. 

Haider is also prominent in the general affairs of the Nazi Party and he was, 
in 1938, proposed by Hitler to be a member of the German Reichstag. Addition- 
ally, he is a Reich Auditor and what is referred to as a Reichsamtleiter of the 
party. 

Haider also holds directorships with a number of institutions directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the Government. Among thsse should be mentioned the 
one with Bank der Deutschen Arbeit AG., an institution owned completely by 
the Nazi-sponsored German Labor Front. This bank was originally founded as 
a comparatively small enterprise by the free German Labor Union. Under the 
Nazis, however, it experienced tremendous expansion so that by 19-12 it had 
become the third largest bank in Germany and one of the Berliner Grossbanken. 
In spite of its ostensibly private character it is to all intents and purposes a 
Government bank, a fact which is indicated by its having three-fourths of its 
total assets invested in Reich securities. 

Haider’s directorships outside those affiliated with the Government are not 
particularly important. He was born on Mav 16, 1906, and is reported to reside 
at Zehlendorf Wilskestrasse 58a, Amtsleiter, Berlin. 

His known financial and industrial connections are as follows: 

Financial. — Vermogensverwaltung der DAF Forschungs- und Verwertungs G. 
m. b. H., Berlin (capital and trust management company affiliated with and 
possibly owned by the German Labor Front) — Manager. 

Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, A. G. ( Berlin (fully owned by the German Labor 
Front) — Director. 

Hamburg- Bremer Rfickversicherungs A. G., Hamburg (reinsurance company; 
capital R\I. 3,000,000) — Director. 

Industrial. — Dcutscher Veranstaltungsdicnst G. m. b. H., Berlin — Director. 

A. I pngen-G. M Oiler Verlag, Munchen (publishing) — Director. 

Volkswagen werk G. m. b. H. f Berlin (automobiles— The company charged with 
the production of the so-called people’s car. — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Pr&sidium der Ferienheime fOr Handel und Industrie, Wies- 
baden (Presiding Council of the Vacation Home for Commerce and Industry) — 
Member. 

Rudolf I.encer 

Rudolf Lcnccr, a general manager of Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, is one of the 
Nazis who has benefited from that party’s coming into power. 

Before 1933 he was a leader and an extremist in the National Socialist Trade 
Union of Bank Employees which had been developed in competition with the 
already established Social Democratic Unions. In this position Lencer is reported 
to have lx*en unusually sharp and aggressive and to have made frequent attacks 
upon the banking administrations. 

At the time, his paid position was only that of a subordinate employee of the 
Deutsche Bank. This condition, however, changed abruptly in 1933 when 
Hitler lx*came Chancellor of the Reich. Following Hitler’s rise to power, lancer 
became head of the Nazi bank employees and manager in the German Labor 
Front which had “expropriated” all the “free” trade unions. In this position he 
was strategically placed to deal w ith the banks and bankers which he had formerly 
criticized. 

Subsequently, his party zeal was further rewarded when he was transferred to 
the p'»st of manager of the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit which formerly had been 
an instrumentality of the “free” German labor unions, and a comparatively small 
bank. Under tho Nazis, it experienced tremendous expansion so that by 1936 
it had become the third largest bank in Germany and one of the so-called Berliner 
Grossbanken. In spite of its ostensibly private character it is to all intents and 
purposes a Government bank, a fact which is indicated by its origin and by its 
havine three-fourths of its total assets invested in Reisch securities. Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit is also reported to be one of the institutions which provides 
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good and well-paid jobs for long time “party hacks.” In respect to this latter 
statement it should be noted that there are reports that a law was passed in 
Germany in 1944 forbidding party functionaries to have paid or unpaid jobs in 
private industry. Whether tnis decree affects this institution is not known. 

Lencer is also a member of the advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank, 
the German central bank, the Kreditausschuss Reichsbank, or the credit division 
of the Reichsbank. 

Insurance affiliations.— Lencer is prominent in the Reich’s official organization 
of the insurance field, holding the position of chief of the division of banking and 
insurance in the German tabor Front. He is also a director of several small 
insurance companies, control of which is held by the Labor Front through the 
Bank dor Doutschen Arbeit. 

Background . — Lencer was born on August 10, 1901, in Germany. After a rela- 
tively limited education, he became an apprentice in a branch of what is now the 
Commerz Bank. 

After serving his apprenticeship he held various jobs with banks and business 
firms but soon became actively interested in the Nazi Socialist movement and 
eventually became a speaker in Berlin. In the party he rose quickly and by 
March 12, 1933, was elected a State and district Representative from Berlin as 
well as the State Councilor of the Trcchlow district. By April 11, 1933 he was 

K inted chairman of the German Bank Employees’ Union and was charged with 
:ing all bank employees under the jurisdiction of the Party unions. 

Shortly afterwards he was made the Reich Leader for Banks and Insurance. 

Up to this time Rudolf Ienccr’s affiliations with the party had been in strictly 
organizational posts, but between 1933 and 1936 he received a more substantial 
appointment, namely, general manager of the aforementioned Bank der Deutschen 
Arbeit. By 1938 Hitler personally proposed him as a member of the Reichstag 
and in 1942 he was made an official of conquered Latvia. 

Rudolf lancer is reported to reside at 5 Lindenalle, Berlin- Westend. His 
known connections were as follows in 1942: 

Financial. — Banking: Bank der Deutschcn Arbeit A. G., Berlin — Member of 
the management committee. 

08deutscho Privatbank A. G., Danzig — Member of board of directors. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin— Member of the advisory board. 

Kreditausschuss Reichsbank, Berlin — (member of the credit division of the 
Reichsbank) — Member of the advisory board. 

Insurance: Deutsche Sachvcrsicherung A. G., Hamburg (casualty insurance 
ana reinsurance in the life field; capitalized at RM. 1,000,000; owned jointly by 
Bank der Deutschen Arbeit snd the Treuhandgesellschaft ftir Wirtsch Unter- 
nehmungen, m. b. H. — Director. 

Bcamtcnvcmchcrungsverein der Deutschen Bank und Bankiergewerbes A. 
Berln (bank employees’ insurance)— Director. 

Deutschcr Ring Transport- un der Fahrzeug-Versicherungs A. G., Hamburg 

8 ife insurance company: capitalized at RM. 2, £00, 000; entirely owned by the 
erman tabor Front: membei of the Ring Konzemj — Director. 

Deutscher Ring Lcbensversichcrungs A. G., Hamburg (Another** Ring” member, 
which has a small interest in Deutscher Ring Transport- und Fahrzeug-Ver- 
sicherungs A. G (sec above) capitalized at RM. 3,000,000 — Director. 

Industrial . — Vereinigte Textiiwerke A. G., Hanover (textiles) — Member of 
board of directors. 

Wilhelmshtlttc Risen- u. Emailliewerke A. G., Sprottau (small processed iron 
and enamel products factory, owned jointly by the Deutsche Bank and the city 
of 8prottau) — Director. 

Semipolitical . — Fachamt Banken und Versicherung der Deutschen Arbeits- 
front — (chief, division of banking and insurance, in the German Labor Front). 

Akademie fur Deutsches Recht, Berlin: Ausschuss fUr Vcraicherungsrecht 
Ausschuss fur Gcnosscnschaftsrecht (Academy of German Law, Berlin, Division 
of Insurance Law and Division of Citizens Rights) — Member. 

Reichsvereicherungsausschuss, Berlin (Reich Insurance Division, Berlin) — 
Member. 


Adolf Mailer 

Adolf Mtiller, a director in the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, is also an individual 
who has been prominent in the affairs of the National Socialist Party since 1921, 
when he first associated with Adolf Hitler. 

His whole development shows a very nationalistic line, and at the outbreak of 
the First World War he volunteered in the German Army. Later he joined 
various nationalistic movements and eventually joined the Naxi Party. 
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His business career started after he had gone to the School of Mechanical 
Drawing in Munich, the birthplace of nazism. His early technical training he 
received- with the Aligcmeine Electrizit&ts Gesellschaft. By 1915 he was dis- 
charged from the Gorman Army due to difficulty in hearing. Nevertheless, he 
was able to utilize his technical skill by perfecting the efficiency of German sub- 
marines, an effort for which he was awarded an honorary, degree from the 
University of Hannover. 

After the armistice was declared he was sent as German Minister to Switzerland. 
He soon returned to Munich, however, and started his future career as a publisher 
and editor by founding the printing house, M. Mailer A Sohn, which became the 
printer of the wcll-kno\yn Nazi newspaper, the Munchner Beobachter, the fore- 
runner of the now notorious Volkischer Beobachter. 

His association with the Nazis paid good dividends, and after having founded 
a storm troop division he was made the head of the central publishing house of 
the partv. As such he specialized in printing technical publications and publicity 
for the German economy and he became also a member of the governing board of 
the Deutsche Reichspost. 

Having rendered such service to the Nazi Party it is not difficult to understand 
his position with the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, an institution owned completely 
by the Nazi-sponsored German Labor Front. This bank was originally founded 
as a comparatively small enterprise by the free German labor unions. Under the 
Nazis, however, it experienced tremendous expansion so that by 1942 it had be- 
come the third largest bank in Germany and one of the Berliner Grossbanken. 
In spite of its ostensibly private character it is to all inteuts and purposes a 
Government bank, a fact which is indicated by its having three-fourths of its 
total assets invested in Reich securities. Bank der Deutschen Arbeit Is also 
reported to be one of the institutions which provides good and well-paid jobs for 
long-time and trusted " party hacks." In respect to this statement it should be 
noted that there are roports that a law was passed in Germany in 1944 forbidding 
party functionaries to have paid or unpaid jobs in private industry. Whether 
this law has affected Adolf Muller’s directorship is not known. 

Of MQller’s other directorships should be mentioned Ala Anzeigon A. G., a real- 
estate enterprise started as an affiliate of a large public publishing house. It is sig- 
nificant that another board member is Max Amann, the head of the Hitler-owned 
Eher Publishing House, which in turn is the publisher of Mein Kampf. Amann 
is also one of the original and most trusted followers of Adolf Hitler. 

Schnollpressenfabrik Konig A Bauer A. G., is a medium-sized Austrian printing 
enterprise which in 1938 was capitalized at 1,500,000 Austrian schillings, or, at 
that time, approximately $300,000. As Mailer is a director in this institution 
todav, but held no position before the Anchluss in 1938, it may be possible that 
this is another instance where he has been awarded a directorship for trusted party 
service. Adolf Muller is also the Chief Forester for Upper Bavaria, a post which 
links him to Hermann Goring, who holds the post as Supreme Forester for the 
Reich. 

Adolf MOller was born on May 4, 1884, in Munich, and according to reliable 
information, a German national of the same name maintained, on September 5, 
1943, assets in the United States amounting to $8,200 invested in seven $1,000 
International Telephone A Telegraph Corp. shares. The coowners of these 
securities are five other individuals, all bearing the name of Mailer, three of them 
being Swiss citizens and two German. 

Adolf Mailer is reported to reside at Schellingstrasse 41, Munich, and his known 
financial and business affiliations are as follows: 

Banking . — Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, Berlin — Member of board of directors. 

Industrial . — Buchgewerbehaus M. Mailer A Sohn A. G., Munchen (printing 
house). 

Schnellpressenfabrik K6nig A Bauer A. G., Wurzburg und Moldling bei Wein — 
Member of board of directors. . 

Political. — Gauj&germeister von Oberbayern — Chief Forester in Province of 
Upper Bavaria. 

Miscellaneous . — Ala Anzeigen A. G., Berlin (real estate) — Member of board of 
directors. 

Deutsche Reichpoet, Berlin (newspaper) — Member of the advisory board. 

Werberat der Deutschen Wirtschaft, Berlin (economic chamber) — Member. 
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Bruno Raueiser 

Bruno Raueiser is an official leader of the Labor Front and has numerous 
connections with companies within that organization both in Germany and 
Austria. These companies cover such fields of endeavor as banking, insurance, 
publishing, building construction, etc. Among these are such important corpora- 
tions as the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., of Berlin, which is the third in size 
of the six Berliner Grossbanken. In addition he has several other industrial 
connections outside the German labor Front which are in similar fields of en- 
deavor. 

Bruno Raueiser was born on January 3, 1909, in Cologne, and his last known 
address was 174/177 Hohenzollemdamm, Berlin-Wilraersdorf. His connections, 
as of 1942, were reported as follows: 

Labor front organizations. — Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., Berlin — Director. 
Zcntralstclle fur die Finanzwirtschaft der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, Berlin 
(Central Office for Budget of the German Labor Front) — Area chief. 

Deutscher Ring Iabensvereicherungs A. G. der Deutschen Arbcitsfro»‘t, 
Hamburg (German Ring Life Insurance of the German Labor Front; capital, 1938, 
KM. 3,000,000; insurance in force 1939, RM. 1,127,000,000)— Director 

Deutscher Ring Transport- and Fahrzeug-Versicherungs A. G., Hamburg 

i German Ring Transportation and Motor Vehicle Insurance; capital, 1938, 
IM. 1,000,000; premium receipts, 1939, RM. 1,057.000)— Director. 

Deutscher Ring Oestcrr. Lcbensvcrsicherungs A. G. der Deutschen Arbeits- 
front, Vienna (German Ring Austrian Life Insurance; capital 1938, RM. 9,400,000, 
of which the majority is owned by the German Labor Front) — Director. 

Ostmftrkische VolksfUrsorgo Lobcnsverichenings A. G. dcr Deutschen Arbeits- 
front, Vienna (Austrian Popular Welfare Life Insurance; capital, 1942, RM. 
1,200,000) — Director. 

VolksfUrsorge Lcbensvcrsicherungs A. G. der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, Hamburg 
(life insurance; insurance in force, 1942, RM. 3,500,000,000) — Director. 

Sudetcndeutsche Volksftisorge Lcbensvcrsicherungs A. G. dcr Deutschen 
Arbeitsfront, Vienna (Sudeten German Popular Welfare Life Insurance) — 
Director. 

Volkswagen werk G. m. b. H., Berlin (peoples car) — Director. 

Bauhilfe der Deutsche Arbeitsfront FOr den sozialen Wohnungsbau Gemen- 
nlltzige G. m. b. H., Berlin (buildirg aid for public housing) — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Sondcrbau G. m. b. H., der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, Berlin (special construc- 
tions) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Gemeinschaftswerk dcr Deutschen Arbeitsfront, G. m. b. H., Hamburg (co- 
operative works)— Director. 

Stettiner Vulkan-Werft A. G., Stettin (shipbuilding yard) — Director. 

Verlag der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, G. m. b. H., Berlin (publishing house) — 
Deputy chairman of the advisory t>oard. 

“Neuc Heimat” Germcinn. Wohnungs- u. Siedlungsgesellschaft dcr DAF, in 
der Ostmark G. m. b. H., Vienna (public housing and settlements) — Director. 

Wiener Wcltmoden-Verlag A. G., Berlin (publication of a fashion magazine; 
capital, 1942, RM. 133.333, which is wholly owned by the Verlag der DAF 
G. m. b. H.) — Director. 

Deutsche Ban A. G., Berlin (building construction and building material; 
capital, 1938, RM. 5,000,000; principal shareholders, Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, 
50 percent; and Trcuhand Gesellschaft ftir die Wirtschftlichen Untcrnchmungen 
der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, 50 j»erccnt) — Director. 

Other affiliations. — Deutsche Sachversicherungs A. G., Hamburg (fire and gen- 
eral insurance; capital, 1938, RM. 7,000,000; principal shareholders, Bank der 
Deutschen Arl>eit and Treuhandgcscllschaft ftir Wirtschaftlichc Unternehmungen 
m. b. H.) — Director. 

“Giscln" Deutsche Lebcns- und Aussteurcr-Versicherungs A. G., Muochen (lifo 
insurance; capital, 1938, RM. 1,000,000; belongs to the Konzcrn of the MOn- 
chencr Ruckverocherungsgesollschaft) — Director. 

Deutsche Wirtschaftspruf ungs- und Treuhand-gesellschaft, m. b. H., Berlin 
(German accounting and trust company) — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Hanseatischc Verlagsanstalt A. G., Hamburg (publishing house; capital, 1938, 
RM. 4,000,000) — Director. 

Albert Langen Georg Muller Verlag G. m. b. H., Munchcn (publishing house) — 
Director. 
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Dianabad A. G., Vienna (Bath and Swedish treatment establishment; capital, 
1938, RM. 1,800,000; Treuhandgesellschaft fur wiitschaftliche Unternehmungen 
m. b. H. is principal shareholder) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Heinz Reitbauer 

Heinz Reitbauer, 45 years old, is a member of the management committee of 
the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., Berlin. He is reported to be a staunch 
member of the Nazi Party. This is evidenced by his tanking connections, both 
in Germany and Holland. In the latter country he is deputy chairman of the 
Bank voor Nederiandschen Arbeid N. V., which is the Dutch counterpart of the 
German Nazi Labor Bank. 

Heinz Reitbauer’s address is given as 34a Haderslebener Strasee, Berlin- 
Daihcm. His know n connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G. — Member of management 
committee. 

Bank vocr Nederiandschen Arbeid N. V. — Deputy chairman. 

Westbank N. V. (Eanque de l’Ouest S. A.), Brussels — Vice chairman. 

Industry. — Dusscldorfer Eisenhuttengesellschaft Ratingen b. Dussoldoif (iron 
works) — Director. 

Hans Strauch 

Hans Strauch is head of the office for economic enterprises of the Geiman 
Labor Front. He is one of Robert Ley’s assistants, an expert in the building of 
laborer's dwellings, and a leader in many foreign and domestic enterprises of the 
Labor Front. Most of Strauch’s connections, which are very numerous, are of a 
political nature. Even those connections which might be considered to be in 
the fields of banking, insurance, and industry arc more or less political in their 
nature inasmuch as they are directly or indirectly tied up with the German Labor 
Front and its enterprises. Such are, for instance, tne Bank der Deutschen 
Arbeit, the Deutsche Ban- und Bodentank A. G. .Berlin, which is almost wholly 
owned by the Reich, a number of insurance organizations owned and controlled 
by the I«abor Front, the Deutsche Eau A. G., Berlin, a building company owned 
jointly by the Bank der Deutschen Arteit and Treuhandgesellschaft ffir die 
wirtschaftlichcn Unternclmungen der DAF G. m. b. H., Berlin. 

Hans ftrauch was born in Bavaria in 1891; his last-known address was given 
as 174/177 Hohenzollerndamm, Beriin, and his known connections arc as follows: 

Political. — An tsieiter flir die w irtschftf Lichen Unternehmungen der DAF, 
Beilin— Head of Office for Economic 1 nterprifes of the German Labor Front. 

. Allgemeine llausbau- und Grundstficbsi esellschaft der DAF, in der Ftadt des 
KdF-Wagens G. m. b. H., Stadt des KdF-V agens bei Fallersleben (General Building 
and Real Estate Company of the German I.abor Front in the City of KdF- 
Wagens — City of Strength-through-Joy Vehicles) — Chairman. 

Arbeitswissenschaftiicher Verlag G. m. b. H., Berlin (Labor publishing firm) — 
Chairman. 

“Gehag” Gemeinnfitzige Heimstatten A. G., der DAF, Berlin (Community 
Homestead Corporation of DAF) — C bail n an. 

“Neue Heim at” Gemeinnfitzige Wrhnungs- und Siedlungsgesellschaft der 
DAF in Gau Eteirmark G. m. b. H., Graz (“New Home” Settlement Company 
of DAF in Eteirmark District) — Chaim an. 

“Neue Heimat” Gemeinnfitzige Wohnungs und Siedlungsgesellschaft im Gau 
Karten G. m. b. H., Linz (“New Home” Settlement in District of Karten) — 
Chairman. 

“Neue Heimat” Gemeinnfitzige Wohnungs und Siedlungsgesellschaft im Gau 
Mfinchcn-Oberbayern A. G., Mfinchen (“New Home” Community Dwelling and 
Settlement Company in Munich) — Chairman. 

“Neue Heimat” Gemeinnfitzige Wohnungs und Siedlungsgesellschaft im 
Rcichsgau Wartheland G. m. b. H., Posen (“New Home” Settlement and Dwelling 
Company in Wartheland) — Chairman. 

“Neue Heimat” Gemeinnfitzige Wohnungs und Siedlungsgesellschaft im Gau 
Salzburg G. m. b. H., Salzburg (“New Home” Settlement and Dwelling Company 
in Salzbure) — Chairman. 

“Neue Heimat” Gemeinnfitzige Wohnungs und Siedlungsgesellschaft der DAF 
im Gau Schvahen G. m. b. H., Augsburg (“New Home” Settlement and Dwelling 
Company in Swabia) — Chairman. 

“Neue Heimat” Gemeinnfitzige Wohnungs und Sicdlunpigesellschaft dor DAF 
in den Gauen Wien und Niederdonau G. m. b. H., Wien (“New Home" Settlement 
and Dwelling Company in Vienna and on lower Danube) — Chairman. 
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“Neuland” GcmeinnGtzige Wohnungs und Siedlungsgesellschaft der DAF in 
dcr Stadt des KdF-Wagens G. m. b. H., Stadt des KdF-Wagens bei Fallersleben 
(“Neuland” Community Dwelling and Settlement Fund in City of Strength 
Through Joy) — Chairman. 

Verlag der Deutsche n Arbeitsfront G. m. b. H., Berlin (Press of the German 
Labor Front) — Chairman. 

Gemeinschaftswerk der DAF G. m. b. H., Hamburg (Community Work of the 
DAF) — Deputy chairman of the board. 

“Neuo Ileimat” Gemcinnutzige Wohnungs und Siedlungsgesellschaft der DAF 
in Gau Tirol-Vorarlberg G. m. b . H., Innsbruck (Community Dwelling and 
Settlement in Tirol District) — Deputy chairman of the board. 

Reichsverband des Deutschen GemcinnGtzigen Wohnungswesens, Berlin 
(Union of Community Dwelling Developments) — Chairman of management 
board. 

Trcuhandgesellschaft fQr die wirtschaft lichen Unternehmungen der DAF 
G. m. b. II., Berlin (Auditing Company for Economic Undertakings of the DAF) — 
Manager. 

Banking. — Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., Berlin (Bank of the Labor 
Front)— ^Deputy chairman of the board. 

Deutsche Bau und Bodcnhank A. G., Berlin (building and real estate bank, 
almost w holly owned by the Reich) — Director. 

Insurance. — Deutsche Sachversicherung A. G., Hamburg (general insurance; 
60 percent owned by Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, 50 percent owned by Treu- 
handgesellschaft for die w irtschaftlichen Unternehmungen der DAF G. m. b. H.. 
Berlin) — Chairman. 

Dcutscher Ring Versicherungsgesellschaft der DAF, Hamburg (Association of 
Insurance Companies of the DAF)— Chairman. 

Deutscher King Oesterreichische Versicherungsgesellschaften der DAF, 
Wien (Association of Austrian Insurance Companies of the DAF) — Chairman. 

“Glsela” Deutschen Lebens und Ausstcuer-Vcrsicherungs A. G., MQnchen 
(German Life and Endowment Insurance Corporation) — Chairman. 

Ostmarkischc VoldsfGrsorge I^ebensvcrsicherungs A. G. der DAF, Wien (Aus- 
trian Life Insurance of DA n— Chairman. 

Sudetendcutscho Volksflirsorge Lebensversicherungs A. G., Aussig (Sudeton- 
land Life Insurance) — Chairman. 

Volksflirsorge lebensversicherungs A. G. der DAF., Hamburg (Life Insurance 
of DAF; 100 percent owned by Labor Front) — Chairman. 

Reichsversichemngsausschuss (Reich Insurance Union) — Member. 

Industrial . — Bau- und Botreungesellschaft der DAF, Berlin (building con- 
struction company of DAF) — Chairman. 

BaustofTwerke Tcupilz G. m. b. H., Berlin (building material factories) — 
Chairman. 

Deutsche Bau A. G., Berlin (building corporation; 50 peroent owned bjr Bank 
der Deutschen Arbeit; 50 percent owned by Treubandgesellschaft fQr die wirt- 
achaftlichen Unternehmungen dw DAF G. m. n. H. f Berlin) — Chairman. 

DianAbad A. G., Wien (baths) — Chaitman. 

Hanseatische Vcrlangsanstalt A. G., Hamburg (publications, books) — Chair- 
man. 

Albert Langen/Georg Mailer Verlag G. m. b. H., MQnchen (printing, pub- 
lications) — Chairman. 

August Pries, G. m. b. H., Leipzig — Chairman. 

Sonderbau G. m. b. H. der DAF, Berlin (Special Building Company, Ltd., 
of the DAP') — Chairman. 

Wiener, Weltmoden-Verlag A. G., Wien (publications) — Chairman. 

Stettiner Vulkan-Werft A. G., Stotten (shipyards company) — Deputy chairman 
of the board. 

Volkswagonwcrk G. m. b. H., Berlin (manufacture of people's car) — Deputy 
chairman of the board. 

Vorarlbcrger GemeinnQtzige Wohnungs-bau und Siedlungsgesellschaft G. m. 
b. H., Dombun/Ostmark (community dwellings and settlements) — Deputy 
chairman of the board. 
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Deutsche Bank 

A. LOCATION, BRANCH OFFICE, ETC. 

Corporate address: 35-42 Maueretrasse, Berlin W 3 (building reported demol- 
ished by recent bombings). 

Branches in Germany: At the end of 1940 the Deutsche Bank had 489 branches 
and agencies, including 43 main regional branches, 230 local branches, and 216 
agencies, of which 183 were neighborhood offices in cities where a more important 
offioe of the bank was located. It was reported in the early part of 1944 that 
rationalization schemes, planned to effect war economies, had resulted in the 
closing of nearly a third of these branches. More recently, however, the move- 
ment has been toward decentralization as a defense against air raids. 

Branches outside Germany: As of 1942 the Deutsche Bank had the following 
branches in foreign, annexed, and occupied territory: Turkey, Istanbul; Austria, 
represented by its subsidiary, the Creditanstalt Bankverein, with 32 agencies in 
Vienna and branches throughout Austria; Sudetenland, 20 branches; Danzig, 3 
branches; Poland, 7 branches; Alsace-Lorraine, 4 branches. 

B. DESCRIPTION OF BANK AND ITS BUSINESS 
/. Character and importance 

The Deutsche Bank is the largest of the six great Berlin banks, the Berliner 
Grossbanken. In common with the other banks of this class it normally combines 
in its operations commercial and investment banking, meeting practically all 
the short- and long-term credit and capital demands of its customers. 

The strength and prestige of the Deutsche Bank is indicated by the fact that 
It is the only one of the presept list of Berliner Grossbanken which was able to 
weather the banking crisis of 1931 without governmental assistance. It was, 
consequently, able to keep itself relatively free of pul ownership. 

t. Stock-market activities 

Before the war the Deutsche Bank, like other great commercial German banks, 
operated actively in the stock market, trading for its own account and for that of 
its customers. Because of the bank's large clientele it was often possible to 
match buying and selling orders of customers without passing the transaction 
through the stock exchange. Recent legislation, however, has restricted this and 
other speculative activities. 


3. Industrial connections 

As the largest of the great commercial banks, the Deutsche Bank has close 
relations with a number of the largest and most important industrial organiza- 
tions. These close tics with industry were fostered not alone by the fact that the 
bank normally finances these enterprises and frequently holds participations in 
them, but also by the custom by which clients frequently deposit their security 
holdings with the bank and authorize it to exercise the voting rights. 

Ties with industry are further strengthened through interlocking directorates, 
but the extent to which the bank’s diiectorate now interlocks with directorates of 
other enterprises is far less than formerly. Reform legislation initiated after the 
banking crisis of 1931, and finally crystallized in the corporation law of January 
1937, reduced the number of directorships which any one person might hold and 
limited the size of boards of directors. 

The Deutsche Bank has in the past maintained close relationships with institu- 
tions in the field of mortgage banking. At one time it was closely associated with 
a number of private banking films, but in the middle thirties withdrew' from the 
majority of these participations.’ it appears to be closely connected with several 
of the large German insurance groups, notably the Gerling and Allianz Konzerns. 
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4. Foreign affiliation* 

Although it has always played an important part in finnacing Germany’s 
foreign trade, and before the war, had numerous connections and correspondents 
in international financial centers, up to 1937 the Deutsche Pank held but a very 
limited number of participations in foreign banking institutions. Since 1939, 
however, it has competed with the Dresdner Bank in taking the lead in Germany 
penetration into the banking structures of controlled or annexed countries. In 
this movement the Deutsche Bank has to a great- extent worked through the 
great Austrian commercial bank, Creditanstalt Bankverein, now a subsidiary of 
the Deutsche Bank. The general policy pursued by the Deutsche Bank in 
acquiring these foreign participations was to cede minority interests to certain 
dominated institutions, notably the Creditanstalt Bankverein, and to a lesser 
extent the Bbhmisch6 Union Bank of Prague, while retaining for itself “small 
majorities,” in other words, an interest of between 50 and 60 percent. 

According to such information as is presently available the penetration move- 
ment discussed above was confined to tanking institutions, and the Deutsche 
Bank does not appear to have acquired a direct control in industrial enterprises 
native to German-controlled areas. Stock ownership and control of many of the 
larger concerns in occupied territory was permitted to pass into the hands of large 
German industrial combines, notably the Goring group, while some participations 
were acquired by VI AG, the Reich holding company. It is probable, however, 
that with the acquisition of control over a number of key banking institutions, 
particularly in central Europe, the Deutsche Bank gained, through these banks, an 
indirect interest in a large number of industries in those areas. This does not hold 
true as regards the Creditanstalt Bankverein of Vienna, since before the Deutsche 
Bank acquired control of this institution it had been obliged to relinouish its 
major transportation, public utility and heavy-industry inteiests to Reich-con- 
trolled corporations. 

6. Recent activities 

According to press reports of November 1944 a run on large Berlin banks was 
precipitated bv the airest of Oswald Roesler and Karl Goetz, managing directors 
respectively of the Deutsche and Dresdner Banks. The cause of the arrests was 
reportedly the refusal of the two bank officials to come to the support of the Pank 
der Deutschen Arbeit, Bank of the Ministry of Labor, which was in difficulties. 

There is reason to believe that the branch of the Deutsche Pank, Istanbul, 
Turkey, took active part in assisting the concealment of German funds outside of 
Germanv in anticipation of the German defeat. The Istanbul branch was’ the 
principal depository of German diplomatic agents, cover firms, and individuals 
closely associated with German operations of all kinds in Turkey. Immediately 
before and following the severance of commercial and diplomatic relations between 
Turkey and Germany, numerous and sizable withdrawals of funds were made from 
the Istanbul branch of the Deutsche Bank. There is no evidence of the final dis- 
position of these funds after withdrawal. Some of them undoubtedly represented 
genuine commercial operations, but many of them, judging by the character of the 
person or firm involved, were made for transfer or concealment purposes. 

C. RELATION TO ENTERPRISES OR OTHER BANKINO INSTITUTIONS IN OERMANT 

1. Banks and financial companies 

(а) Deutsche Reiehsbank 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Central bank of Germany. 

Interest: Nine officials of the Deutsche Bank serve on advisory committees 
or supervisory boards of the Deutsche Reiehsbank. 

(б) Industrie — Werle G. m. 6. H. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital and reserves: RM. 2,400,000. 

Business: Established to engage in stock-market operations. Developed into 
a holding company for industrial preferred shares endowed with special voting 
rights. 

Interest: Controlled by the Deutsche Bank together with the Berliner Handels 
Gesellschaft and the Dresdner Bank. 
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(c) Deutsche Vberseeische Bank 
Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 36,000,000. 

Business: Largest and most influential German bank for South America. As of 
1938 it has 21 branches distributed throughout Spain, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. Those in Brazil and Peru were liquidated in 1942. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank holds a 50-percent interest in the Deutsche 
Uberseeische Bank. 

( d ) Deutsche Bank fur Ostasien. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 10,000,000. 

Business: To finance trade wiih the Far East. Established a branch in Tokyo 
June 1943. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank, together with the Dresdner Bank and the Reichs- 
kredit Gesellschaft, are the most important stockholders while the Commerz 
Bank and the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit hold smaller participations. 

(«) Induslrie-Finanzierungs A. G. Ost. (IF AGO) 

Address: Behranstras.se 14-16, Berlin W-8. 

Capital and reserves: RM. 625,000 (1938). 

Business: Established to aid in financing German exports to Russia and has 
assumed considerable importance as an acceptance institution. Its acceptances, 
usually guaranteed by banking syndicates, ihe so-called IFAGO Konsorticn, 
led by the Deutsche and the Dresdner Banks, outstanding to the amount of RM. 
176.000,000 at the end of 1939. 

Interest: This is a joint enterprise of the Deutsche Bank, the other Berliner 
Grossbankon, and other credit institutions. 

(/) Diskont-Compaffnie 

Address: J&gerstrasse 54/55. Berlin W-8. 

Capital: RM. 50,000,000 (one-quarter paid in). 

Business: To discount bankers’ acceptances and increase marketability of such 
paper of adding a third signature. 

Interest: A bare majority of the capital held by the Deutsche Gold Diskont- 
bank (Reichsbank subsidiary) and the remainder by tho Deutsche Bank, the other 
big Berlin banks, and the Deutsche Verkehre-Kredit-Bank, the Deutsche Industrie 
Bank, and others. 

( g ) Gemeinschaftsgruppe Deutscher Ifypotheken Bank 

Business: This is an organization of the following six mortgage institutions in 
Northern and Central Germany: Deutsche Centralbodenkredit A. G., Berlin; 
Deutsche Hypothekenbank in Weimar; Sachsische Bodencreditanstalt, Dresden; 
Frankfurter Hypothekenbank, Frankfurt a/M; Westdeutschc Bodenreditanstalt, 
Cologne; Mechienburgische Hypotheken- and Wecheslbank, Schwerin. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank was instrumental in the establishment in 1930,. 
of the Gemein8chaftsgruppe Deutscher Hypotheken Bank and has close relations 
with it. 

(h) Deutsche Centralbodenkredit A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 43.000,000. 

Business: This is the leading institution of the Gemeinschaftgruppe Deutscher 
Hypotheken Banken. In 1942 it had total mortgage loans outstanding to the 
value of RM. 1,275,500,000. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank maintains close relationship with this mortgage 
institution. A representative of the Deutsche Bank is chairman of the board of 
directors of the mortgage bank. 

(t) S&chsische Bodenkreditanstalt. 

Address: Dresden. 

Capital: RM. 11,000,000. 

Business: Mortgage institution. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank appears to have a close connection with the 
SSchische Bodenkreditanstalt. The latter institution is a member of the mort- 
gage banking group, Gemeinschaftsgruppe Deutscher Hypotheken Bank (sec 
above) with which the Deutsche Bank is closely associated. Ernst Schoen van 
Wildenegg, honorary chairman of the Deutsche Bank, is deputy chairman of the 
board of Sachsische Bodenkreditanstalt, and the two institutions have a common- 
director in Franz Urbig. 
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( j ) Deutsche Hypothekenbank 
Address: Weimar. 

Capital: RM. 14,000,000. 

Business: An important mortgage bank, prominent in the field of agricultural 
credit. Mortgage loans outstanding at the end of 1942 totaled UM. 539,000.000. 
It is the second largest of the six mortgage banks which are members of the 
Gemeinschaftsgruppe Deutscher Hypotheken Bank (see above). 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is closely connected with the Deutsche Hypo- 
thekenbank through interlocking directorates; is frequently associated with it in 
financial operations: and is also connected with it through the Gemeinschafta- 
gruppe Deutscher Hypotheken Bank. 

(k) Rheinisch- Westfalische Boden-Credit-Bank 
Address: Cologne. 

Capital: RM. 10,800,000. 

Business: Specializes in second mortgages. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is represented on the board of this mortgage 
institution by two directors, Herman J. Abs and Hugo Henkel. 

(Z) Allgemeine Deutsche Creditanstalt ( ADCA ) 

Address: Leipzig. 

Capital and reserves: RM. 26,200,000. 

Business: This institution ranks third in importance and size among Germany'a 
regional banks. It is mainly supported by the large SAxon textile industry. It 
has numerous branches in the state and provinces of Saxony and Thuringia and, 
after the annexation of the Sudctcnland, opened 16 branches there, bringing the 
total number of branches up to 1 15. In the course of the Aryanization program, 
ADCA took over a series of private banking firms in Central Germany. 

Interest: ADCA is traditionally close to the Deutsche Bank and is connected 
with it through interlocking directorates. 

(m) Niederlau sitter Bank A. G. 

Address: 7 Kaiser-Friedrich-Strasse Cottbus. 

Capital: RM. 2,200,000 (1938). 

Business: Engaged in banking transactions of all kinds. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank holds an interest in this institution. 

(n) Deutsche Beamten-Zentralbank G. m. b. H. 

Address: Schutzenstras.se- 63, Berlin SW-68. 

Capital: RM. 500,000 (1938). 

Business: Extends credit at low interest rates to officials and organizations of 
officials. Accepts deposits and savings. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank was instrumental in the reorganization of this 
bank in 1930 and guarantees its deposits. 

(o) Deutsche I ndustriebank A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 200,000,000. 

Business: This has been since 1938 the chief long-term credit institution of the 
German manufacturing industries. Since 1939 has had the special task of 
financing the expansion of armament industries and the conversion of industry to 
war production. Although classified as a private corporation, its stock being held 
by industries liable for assessment originating with the Dawes plan, it is for all 
practical purposes a public institution, with a Reichs Commissioner attached to 
the staff, and its funds mainly derived from public sources. One of the purposes 
for which the Industriebank was used was to supply capital for the reorganization 
of private banking firms under the Aryanization program. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with the Deutsche Industriebank 
through two common officials, Hermann Schmitz, chairman of the board of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrio, who is a director of the Deutsche Bank and deputy chair- 
man of the Industriebank; and through Rudolph Stahl, a director of the Deutsche 
Bank and a member of the board of managers of the Deutsche Industriebank. 
The Deutsche Bank is also associated, with the Industriebank and the National- 
Bank A. G. of Essen, in which the Industriebank has an interest, in the private 
banking firm Burkhardt and Co., formed by the Aryanization of Simon Hirsch- 
land, of Essen. 
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(p) National-Bank A. 0. 

Address: Essen. 

Capital: RM. 5,GOO f OOO. 

Business: Commercial and investment banking. The Deutsche Industriebank 
(see above) has a participation of RM. 500,000, and has used the National-Bank 
A. G. in Aryanization financing. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank has been associated with the National-Bank 
A. G. in financing the private banking firm, Burkhardt und Co., formed from the 
Aryanized company, Simon Hirschland, of Essen. 

(q) Mendelssohn und Co. 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: This was one of the outstanding private banking firms of Germany 
and its disappearance in 1938 from the list of private banks had far-reaching 
effects. It was considered Aryan and ranked first in capital strength and prestige 
among German private banks and was important in investment, banking, and 
international finance. 

Interest: In 1938 it was put into liquidation by the Deutsche Bank following 
heavy losses incurred by its Amsterdam affiliate. The Deutsche Bank took over 
its clinentele. 

(r) Jacquier und Securtus 
Address: Berlin. 

Business: Old private banking firm. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank, in 1938, gave support to this house in the form 
of a long-term deposit. 

(«) Burkhardt und Co. 

Address: Essen. 

Business: Private banking firm. In 1940 it took over the business of the Jewish 
banking firim Simon Hirschland, Essen -Ham burg, which was Aryanized. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank, together with Merck Finck und Co., the Essener 
Nationalbank, the Deutsche Industriebank, and several industrial firms, partici- 
pated in the organization of Burkhardt und Co. 

(0 Philipp Elimeyer 
Address: Dresden. 

Business: Private banking firm. 

Interest: In 1940, the Deutsche Bank absorbed this firm in which it already 
held a controlling interest. 

(u) J. Wichelhaus dc Sohn A. 0. 

Address: Wuppertal, Elberfeld. 

Capital: RM. 1,500,000 (1938). 

Business: Private banking firm. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank holds a participation in this company. 

t. Insurance companies 

(а) Berli%ische Feuef-Versicherungs-Anstalt 
Address: Berlin. 

Business: Berlin Fire Insurance Company. 

Interest: Interlocking directorates in the persons of Franz Urbig, Karl Ernst 
Sippcll, and Max H. Schmid, indicate that the Deutsche Bank is closely associated 
with this company. Franz Urbig is chairman of the insurance company's board. 

(б) Gerlinq-Komern Lebensversicherungs A. G. 

Address: Cologne. 

Business: Life insurance. Member of the important Gerling Konzem. 
Interest: Four interlocking directors indicate that the Deutsche Bank lias a 
close connection with this company. 

(c) Allianz Lebensversicherungs A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Life insurance company of the large Allianz group. In 1939 had 
insurance in force to a total of RM. 5,023,000,000. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through two 
interlocking directors. 
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(d) AUianz V erricherungs A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 60,000,000. 

Business: Insurance. A leading company of the important AUianz group. 
Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through inter- 
locking directors in the persons of Hermann Schmitz, Wilhelm Zangen, and Karl 
Kimmich. 

(t) Alle Leipziger Lebeneveraicherungegesellschaft A. G. 

Address: Leipzig. 

Business: A leading life insurance company. 

Interest: Ernst Schoen von Wildenegg, a director of the Deutsche Bank is 
chairman of this company. The bank and the insurance company have another 
common director in Oswald Rosier. 

(/) Leipziger Feuerversicherungs-Anstali 
Address: Leipzig. 

Business: Fire insurance. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through. two 
interlocking directors, Oswald Rosier and Ernst Schoen von Wildenegg. The 
latter is chairman of the insurance company’s board. 

(g) N or d- Deutsche Lebensverricherungs A. G. 

Address: Hamburg. 

Capital: RM. 10,000,000. 

Business: All tvpes of insurance. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through two 
interlocking directors, Erich Bcchtolf and Hermann Mllnchincycr. The latter 
heads the insurance company’s board. 

(h) Nord- Deutsche Ver richer ungs-GeselUchaf l 
Address: Hamburg. 

Business: Life insurance. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through two 
interlocking directors, Erich Bechtolf and Hermann Munchmevcr. The latter is 
chairman of the insurance company’s board. 

(0 Union und Rhein Versicher ungs A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Union and Rhine Insurance Corp. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through two 
interlocking directors in the persons of Franz Urbig and Karl Ernst Sippcll. 

S. Industrial and commercial enterprises 

(a) Electric power, utilities , equipment, installations, etc. 

(i) Allgcmeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft (AEG): 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 264,000,000 (1942). 

Business: Large electrical equipment and power combine with participa- 
tions in public utility companies and foreign power developments. 

Interests: The Deutsche Bank is represented on the board of AEG by 
Wilhelm Zangen, Gunther Quandt, and Karl Kimmich. The latter is 
deputy chairman of the advisory board of AEG. 

(ii) Siemens A Halskc A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 400,000,000. 

Business: Large electrical equipment combine, ranking in size and im- 
portance with General Electric. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with Siemens & Halske through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Hermann von Siemens and Hermann 
Munchmeyer. 

(iii) Sicmens-Schuckert-Wcrke A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 240,000,000. 

Business: Electro-chemical installations. Subsidiary of Siemens-IIalske. 
Interest: The Deutsche Rank is connected with Siemens-Schuckert- 
Workc through interlocking directors in the persons of Hermann von Siemens 
arid Albert Pictzsch. 
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(iv) Accumulatoren-Frabriek A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 21,250,000. 

Business: Storage batteries. 

Interest: Hermann J. Abs, member of the management committee of the 
Deutsche Bank, is chairman of the board of this company; Gunther Quandt, 
a Deutsche Bank director, is chairman of the company’s management com- 
mittee. The latter is reported to own 75 percent of the company's capital. 

(v) Rheinisch-Wcstfalisches Elektrizitats-Werk A.G.: 

Address: Essen. 

Capital: RM. 246,000,000 (1939). 

Business: Powerful public utility holding company possessing about 20 
electric power works, 10 gas works, besides its Ruhrgas A. G. connections, 
waterworks, and large participations in electric power and coal companies. 
A large proportion of its stock is controlled by states and communities and 
VI AG, large Reich holding company, has a small interest. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this public utility com- 
pany through interlocking directorships in the persons of Herman J. Abe, 
and Arthur Koepchen. 

(vi) Elektrizitats-Lieferungs-Gesellschaft: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Public utilities holding company. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
two interlocking directorships. 

(6) Iron, steel, metals 

(i) Vereinigtc Stahlwerke: 

Address: Dlisscldorf. 

Capital: RM. 460,000,000. 

Business: Steel cartel. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with Vereinigtc Stahlwerke 
through two interlocking directors, as well as through representation on the 
boards of several of the steel combine’s subsidiaries. 

(ii) Rheinischc Stahlwerke: 

Address: Essen. 

Capital: RM. 150,000,000. 

Business: Steel works. Part of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke group. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
two interlocking directors. One of these, Hermann Schmitz, is chairman of 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke board. 

(iii) Klfickner Werke A. G.: 

Address: Duisbcrg. 

Capital: RM. 105,000,000. 

Business: Iron and steel. Owns five large steel mills; together with 
Wintershall A. G., the largest potash organization, it owns a nitrogen and 
benzine plant; has an interest in the important Humboldt- Deutz automobile 
and machinery concern. 

Interest: Florain Kldckner, chairman of the board of Klockncr werke, is 
a director of the Deutsche Bank. Karl Kimmich, member of the manage- 
ment committee of the Deutsche Bank, heads the advisory board of Klockner 
werke. 

(iv) Mannesmannrohren Werke: 

Address: Dusscldorf. 

Capital: R. M. 180,000,000 (1943). 

Business: Leading tube, pipe, and sheet metal concern with important 
coal interests, blast furnaces, rolling mills, etc. Has 21 domestic and 17 
foreign trading companies. Has numerous diversified interests, many of 
which were gained through the Aryanization of Jewish firms. 

Interest: Since the death of five Mannesmann brothers controlling stock 
interest has apparently come to the Deutsche Bank, steel trust, and Siemens 
interest. Oswald Rosier, of the Deutsche Bank, is chairman of the Mannes- 
mannrohren board, and the bank is further represented by Rudolph Stahl 
and Wilhelm Zangen. The latter heads Mannesmannrohrcn’s management 
committee. 
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(v) Manncsmannrohren Werke Komotau A. G.: 

Address: Komotau. 

Capital: RM. 60,000,000. 

Business: Tube and pipe works. Subsidiary of Mannesman nrohren 
Werke. 

Interest: Wilhelm Zangen and Oswald Rosier of the Deutsche Bank are 
respectively chairman and deputy chairman of Mannesman nrohren Werke 
Komotau A. G. 

(vi) Mannesman Stahlblcchbau A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 5,000,000. 

Business: Steel plate construction. Owned by Mannesmannrohren 
Werke. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is closely connected with this company. 
Wilhelm Zangen, a director of the Deutsche Bank, and Oswald Rdsler, of 
the bank's management committee, are respectively chairman and deputy 
chairman of Mannesman Stahlblechbau. 

(vii) Felten A Guilleame Carlswerk A. G.: 

Address: Cologne. 

Capital: RM. 64.000,000. 

Business: Manufacture of wire and cable products, light metal work 
equipment, and so forth. Has substantial interest in other cable companies, 
telephone and electrical equipments, foreign utilities and so forth. Its, 
principal stockholder is the Arbcd Konccrn of Luxembourg. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank, which has an interest in Arbcd is connected 
with this company through two interlocking directorships. 

(viii) Mctallgesellschaft A. G.: 

Address: Frankfurt am Main. 

Capital: RM. 42,000,000 (1939). 

Business: Organized for trade in nonferrous metals and development of 
mining fields. Has developed considerable chemical interests in related fields 
and even in artificial rubber. Has participations in the banking firms 
Dclbnick Schickler A Co., and Dclbrtick von der Heydt A Co. Among the 
principal stockholders of Metallgesellschaft is I. G. Farben, directly and 
through the Gold und Silber Schcidcnanstalt. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with Metallgesellschaft through 
two interlocking directorates in the persons of Hermann Schmitz and Her- 
mann J. Abs. 

(ix) Vereinigtc Aluminum Werke A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 40,000,000. 

Business: largest aluminum company in Germany, more than 90 percent 
controlled by VIAG, the Reich holding company. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Granz Urbig, Karl Schirner, and 
Arthur Koepchcn. 

(x) Mansfeld A. G. fiir Bergbau u. HQttenbetrieb: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Copper, brass, etc. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with Mansfeld A. G. through 
two interlocking directorships in the persons of Ernst Schoen von Wildcnegg 
and Rudolf Stahl. The former is chairman of Mansfeld, the latter, general 
manager. 

(c) Machinery, equipment, installations, etc. 

(i) Schiess A. G.: 

Address: Dusseldorf. 

Business: Machine factory. 

Interest: Schiess A. G. is reportedly controlled by the Deutsche Bank 
which is represented on the company's board bv two directors. 

(ii) Heinrich Lanz A. G.: 

Address: Mannheim. 

Business: Machines. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with Heinrich Lanz A. G. 
through interlocking directorships in the persons of Karl Ernst Sippel and 
Max H. Schmidt, who respectively hold the positions of chairman and deputy 
ohairman of Heinrich Lanz. 
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<iii) Vereinigte Kugellagerfabriken A. G.: 

Address: Schweinfurt. 

Business: Ball bearings. 

Interest: Hans Rummel, of the management committee of the Deutsche 
Bank, is chairman of the board of this company, and the two organizations 
are connected through a second interlocking director, Gunther Quandt. 

(iv) Demag A. G.: 

Address: Duisburg. 

Capital: RM. 26,500,000 (1939). 

Business: Important machine company producing especially heavy ma- 
chinery, mill and mining equipment, and equipment for chemical planta, 
bridges, and railways. It has numerous important subsidiaries. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is closely connected with this company 
through three interlocking directorships. 

(v) Minimax A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Fire fighting apparatus. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Max H. Schmidt and Joachim Kessler. 
The former is chairman of Minimax. 

(vi) Maschinenfabrik Buckau R. Wolf A. G.: 

Address: Magdeburg. 

Business: Factory installations. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through two 
interlocking directorships in the persons of Oswald Rosier and Gust** 
Brecht. The former is chairman of the Maschinenfabrik board. 

<vii) Vomag Maschinenfabrik A. G.: 

Address: Plaucn. 

Business: Machinery. 

Interest: This enterprise is jointly owned by Allgemeine Deutsche Credit*- 
Anstalt, Sachsiche Bank, Dresdner Bank, and the Deutsche Bank. Ernst 
Schoen von Wildenegg, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is chairman of the 
board of the machinery company. The Deutsche Bank and the machinery 
company have another common director in Joachim Kessler. 

<viii) VOgtlandischc Metallwerke G. m. b. H.: 

Address: Plauen. 

Business: Metals. Affiliated with Vomag Maschinenfabrik A. G. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this enterprise through 
two interlocking directors. One of these, Ernst Schoen von Wildenegg, is a 
member of the advisory committee of the metal company. 

(d) Chemicals, munitions, nitrogen 

(i) I. G. Farbenindustrie: 

Address: Frankfurt am Main. 

Capital: RM. 730,000,000. 

Business: Dye and chemical combine. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with the parent company of 
I. G. Farben through two interlocking directorships in the persons of Her* 
man Schmitz, chairman of the Farben company, and Hermann J. Abs. 

(ii) Deutsche Gold-und Silberscheidenanstalt vorm, Roessler: 

Address: Frankfurt am Main. 

Capital: RM. 35,600,000. 

Business: Leading concern in the field of precious metals. Has built up* 
chiefly for its own use, certain chemical branches, particularly in cyanides 
and sodium. Has close connections with Henkel A Co. and with I. G. 
Farben. Shares with the latter an interest in Metallgescllschaft A. G. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank appears to have close relations with this 
enterprise as the two are connected through three interlocking directorships. 

<iii) Henkel A Cie. A. G.: 

Address: Dusselford. 

Capital: RM. 200,000,000. 

Business: A chemical and soap flakes manufacturing company which has 
expanded rapidly during the war. Is said to have a close connection with 
I. G. Farben and the Deutsche Gold- u. Silberscheidenanstalt. 

Interest: Hugo Henkel, who directs Henkel A Cie. A.G., is a director of 
the Deutsche Bank. Karl Kimmich, member of the management committee 
^of the Deutsche Bank, is on the Henkel advisory board. 
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(iv) Wintershall A. G.: 

Address: Kassel. 

Capital: RM. 150,000,000. 

Business: The largest German potash concern and the largest factor in 
the German Potash Syndicate. After I. G. Farben the largest chemical 
concern. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank Is connected with Wintershall through three 
interlocking directors. One of these Gunther Quandt, is deputy chairman 
of Wintershall. 

(v) Salzdetfurth A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 44,175,000. 

Business: large potash concern, second in importance only to Wintershall. 

Interest: The company is mainly owned by Solvay, Delbruck, Shickler A 
Co., banking partner of Mctallgesellschaft A. G. and a group of large com- 
mercial banks, including the Deutsche Bank. I. G. Farben has an indirect 
interest in Salzdetfurth through Metallgesellschaft A. G. 

(vi) Gewerkschaft Victor Stickstoffwerke: 

Address: Castrop-Rauxel. 

Business: Synthetic nitrogen. 

Interest: The Deutsch© Bank is represented on the board of this company 
by Florian Klockner, who was chairman of the company's mining manage- 
ment committee, and by Gttnthcr Quandt, who is a member of the mining 
committee. 

(vii) Deutsche WafTen- und Munitions-fabriken A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Ammunition works. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank appears to be represented on the board of 
this company by Hermann J. Abs and GGnther Quandt. The latter is chair- 
man of the management committee of the munition company. 

(viii) Westf&lisch-Anhaltische Sprengstoff A. G. Cheraiache Fabriken: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Explosives and munitions. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this enterprise through two 
interlocking directors in the persons of Wilhelm Zangen and Rudolf Stahl. 

(ix) J. D. Riedel-E. de HaCn A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Chemicals and drugs. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through two 
interlocking directors. 

(e) Motor manufacturing 

(i) Daimler-Benz A. G.: 

Address: Stuttgart. 

Capital: RM. 90,200,000 (1942). 

Business: Second largest German automobile and airplane motor manu- 
facturing enterprise. Has several large plants in Germany and numerous 
foreign subsidiaries and agencies. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank appears to control Daimler-Benz and has 
three representatives on the company’s board. 

(ii) Bayerische Motoren-Werke A. G.: 

Address: Munich. 

Business: Motor manufacturing enterprise. May have an indirect con- 
nection with VI AG, the Reich holding company. 

Interest: Hans Rummel, member of the management committee of the 
Deutsche Bank, is deputy chairman of the advisory board of the above- 
mentioned company. The bank is also represented on the board of the 
company by one of its directors, Max H. Schmid. 

(f) Oil, coal, mining 

(i) Deutsche Krdol A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 100,000,000 (1939). 

Business: Petroleum company with drilling plants in Alsace and Hanover. 
Has extensive interests in Rumanian oil fields and in Austrian and Rumanian 
refineries. Has important lignite holdings and interests in chemical indus- 
tries associated with brown coal or petroleum. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank appears to be the controlling interest in 
this company and is represented in its organization by three officials in high 
positions. 
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(ii) Kontinental Ocl A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 80,000,000 (authorized, RM. 120 000,000). 

Business: Founded in 1941 to develop oil fielos in eastern Europe from 
Poland to the Caucasus, which Germany expected to obtain and hold. The 
company was called a model of a future enterprise. At the end of its first 
year of operation had almost doubled its total assets. Was to function as a 
holding company for subsidiaries in Rumania, Poland and Russia siphoning 
off profits to German banks and oil interests. 

Interest: Controlling stockholders are four large banks and German oil 
interests, Wintershall A. G. t a large potash concern, and the state-owned 
Preussiche Bergwerks u. Hutten A. G. The Deutsche Bank, which is ap- 
parently one of the banks in the group of founders, is represented on the board 
of the oil company by Karl Schirner and Hermann J. Abs. 

(iii) Rheinischc A. G. fur Braunkohlenbergbau u. Brikett-fabrikation: 

Address: Cologne. 

Capital: RM. 72,900,000. 

Business: Lignite mining and briquette manufacture. Has substantial 
holdings in other lignite concerns, notably Roddergrube, its parent company, 
which in turn is a subsidiary of Rheinsche-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk 
A. G. 

Interest: The Deustche Bank is closely connected with this company 
through three interlocking directorships. 

(iv) Eisen-und Hiitten werke A. G.: 

Address: Cologne. 

Business: Iron and coal mining and steel production. Belongs to the 
Otto Wolff group, which has been prominent in the German trade penetration 
of South America and the Far East. 

Interest: Karl Kimmich, member of the management committee of the 
Deutsche Bank, is deputy chairman of the advisory board of this company 
and Ernst Schoen von WUdenegg, a director of the bank, is also on the board 
of the steel company. 

(v) Harpcncr Bcrgbau A. G.: 

Address: Dortmund. 

Capital: RM. 60,000,000 (1939). 

Business: Described as the largest independent coal undertaking in Ger- 
many but closely connected with the Vereinigte Stahl werke and the Flick 
interest. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorates in the persons of Gustav Brecht, Werner Carp, and 
Karl Kimmich. 

(vi) Erft-Bergbau A. G.: 

Address: Briiggen/Erft. 

Business: Mining contractors. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
two interlocking directorships in the persons of Hermann J. Abs and Gustav 
Brecht. 

(vii) Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke A. G.: 

Address: Essen. 

Capital: RM. 75,000,000 (1942). 

Business: Collieries. Subsidiary of Harpcncr Bcrgbau described as the largest 
independent coal undertaking in Germany. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is represented on the board of this company 

K ‘ uro officials, Werner Carp and Karl Kimmich. The latter is chairman 
e coal company’s advisory board. 

(viii) Otavi Minen- und Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Mining and railway company. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is closely connected with this company 
through interlocking directorships in the persons of Franz Urbig, Karl Ernst 
Sippell, and Karl Schirner, all three of whom hold leading official positions 
in Uie organization of the mining and railway company. 
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(g) Communications 

(i) Deutsche-Atlantische Telegraphengesellschaft: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Wire and telegraph service. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is closely connected with this company 
through interlocking directorates. Karl Ernst Sippell, a member of the 
bank’s management committee, is chairman of the company’s board of di- 
rectors, and tne bank and the telegraph company have a common director in 
Hermann Munchmeyer. 

(ii) Hochtief A. G. fur Hoch- u. Tiefbauten: 

Address: Essen. 

Business: Telegraph construction. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through in- 
terlocking directorates in the persons of Karl Ernst Sippell and Arthur 
Kocpchen. 

< h ) Textiles 

(i) Christian Dicrig A. G.: 

Address: Langenbielau. 

Business: Holding company for the extensive Dierig textile interest. 

Interest: Oswald Roessler, member of the management committee of the 
Deutsche Bank, is a director of the Dierig company; Wolfgang Dierig, a 
director of the Deutsche Bank, is chairman of the board of directors of 
Christian Dierig A. G., and apparently has a financial interest in that com- 
pany. 

(ii) Zellstoffabrik Waldhof: 

Address: Mannheim. 

Business: Artificial fibers, cellulose. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank appears to maintain close relations with 
Zellstoffabrik Waldhof as it has three representatives on the company's 
board, two of the three holding high official positions. 

(iii) Kammgarnspinncrei StOhr & Co., A. G.: 

Address: Leipzig. 

Business: Yarns, textile mills. A subsidiary of Spinncrei Cassmansdorfs. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorates in the persons of Oswald Rosier, GQnther Quandt, 
and Ernst Schoen von Wildenegg. The latter is deputy chairman of the 
textile company. 

(0 Miscellaneous 

(i) Deutsche Linoleum- Werke A. G.: 

Address: Bietigheim. 

Business: Flooring and linoleum. 

Interest: Karl Ernst Sippell, a member of the management of the Deutsche 
Bank, is chairman of the board of this linoleum company. Joachim Kessler, 
one of the managers of the bank, is a director of the company. 

(ii) Deutsche Tafelglass A. G. (Detag): 

Address: Furth. 

Business: Plate glass. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank appears to be represented on the board of 
this company by Hugo Henkel and Hans Rummel. The latter is chairman 
of the board of the glass company. 

(iii) Porzellanfabrik Kahla: 

Address: Kahla/Thuringen. 

Business: Porcelain factory. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorships in the persons of Franz Urbig, and Hans Rummel. 
The latter is chairman of the procelain company’s board. 

(iv) Dyckerhoff Portland-Zementwerke A. G.: 

Address: Amoneburg. 

Capital: RM. 20,000,000. 

Business: Cement. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank appears to be connected with this com- 
pany through two interlocking directorships. 

(v) Schwabenbrau A. G.: 

Address: Dusseldorf. 

Business: Brewery. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through two 
interlocking directors. 
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'(vi) Rudolph Karstadt A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Trading company with 8 subsidiaries. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorates in the persons of Hermann MQnchmeyer and 
Clemens Plassman. 

T>. RELATION TO ENTERPRISES OR OTHER BANKING IN S TITUTIONS OUTSIDE OF 

GERMANY 

1. Banks 

(а) Creditanstalt-Bankverein : 

Address: Vienna, Austria. 

Capital: RM. 70,700,000. 

Business: This was formerly Austria’s most important commercial bank. 
Following the banking crisis of 1931 its control was taken over by the Austrian 
Government and the Austrian National Bank. Following the incorporation of 
Austria into the German Reich in 1938 the German Government became the 
•owner of 76 percent of the shares of the Creditanstalt Bankverein and turned 
them over to the Reich holding company, Vereinigte Industrie A. G. (VI AG). 

Interest: VI AG turned over first 25 percent and later 26 percent of this internet 
in the Creditanstalt-Bankverein to tho Deutsche Bank. The Deutsche Bank 
agreed in return not to establish a branch of its own in Austria but to use tho 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein and its branches as a regional notwork in order to 
provide some degree of decentralization for German hanking. Tho Austrian 
bank thus became Germany’s largest regional bank. With the acquisition of 
control in this institution, the Deutsche Bank acquired indirect control of three 
smaller Austrian banks as well as a bank, in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. The Creditan- 
stalt-Bankvcrein has been employed by the Deutsche Bank as its partner or 
-agent in penetrating into the banking structure of central European countries. 

(б) Bank fUr Kaemten: 

Address: KJagenfurt, Austria. 

Capital: RM. 3,000,000. 

Business: Commercial bank. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank controls the Bank fOr Kaemten through tho 
CreditanstaltrBankverein, which holds the majority interest. The Bayerische 
Hypotheken- und Wechscl-Bank of Munich, leading Bavarian mortgage institu- 
tion, has held a minority interest in the Bank fur Kaemten since 1922. Since the 
Anschluss three branches of the Bank fOr Kaemten have been taken over by the 
-CreditanstaltrBankverein and added to the letters network. 

(c) Bank fur Oberdenour und Salzburg: 

Address: Linz, Austria. 

Capital: RM. 6,000,000. 

Business: Commercial bank. 

Interest: The Duetsche Bank controls the Bank fQr Oberdenour und Salsburg 
through the Creditanstalt-Bankverein which holds a 75 percent interest in it. 
A minority interest in the Bank fttr Oberdenour und Salzburg (25 percent) has 
been held by the Bayerische Vereinsbank, important regional bank of Munich, 
.since 1921. 

(d) Bank fQr Tirol und Verarlberg A. G.: 

Address: Innsbruck, Austria. 

Capital: RM. 1,000,000. 

Business: Commercial bank. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank controls the Bank fOr Tirol und Verarlberg A. 0. 
through the CreditanstaltBan-kverein which has a 75 percent interest in it. * A 
minority interest (25 percent) has been held by the Bayerische Vereins-Bank, 
important regional bank of Munich, since 1921. 

(e) Bohmische Union-Bank: 

Address: Prague, Protectorate of Bohemia- Moravia (formerly part of Czecho- 
slovakia). 

Capital: RM. 15,000,000. 

Business: This is the largest commercial bank in Prague. In 1943 it had nine 
branches. 

Interest: The Duetsche Bank controls the Bohmische Union-Bank through 
a direct participation of 59 percent and the participation of 33 percent held by tne 
CreditanstaltrBankverein. The Deutsche Bank assumed the control of this 
.institution in 1939. 

7424 1 — 45 — pt. 0 9 
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if) B&nca Comerciala Romana: 

Address: Bucharest, Rumania. 

Capital:. RM. 7,500,000. 

Business: Commercial banking. 

Interest: In 1941 the Deutsche Bank took over from a Franco- Belgian group 
consisting of the Banque de I’Union Parisienne, Societe Generate de Belgique, and 
the Banque d’ An vers, the majority of the shares of the Banca Comerciala Romana. 
As of 1943 the Deutsche Bank held a 59 percent interest in the Creditanstalt- 
Bankverein and a 30 percent interest in the Banca Comerciala Romana. 

( q ) Banca Comerciala si Industrial: 

Address: Bucharest, Rumania. 

Capital: RM. 600,000. 

Business: Commercial banking. 

Interest: The Duetsche Bank controls the Banca Comerciala si Industriala 
through the Banca Comerciala Romana. 

(h) Deutsch Bulgarische Kreditbank: 

Address: Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Capital: RM. 1,500,000. 

Business: Commercial banking, chiefly to finance trade between Germany and 
Bulgaria. Since its establishment in 1905 this bank has been the center of 
German interests in Bulgaria. 

Interest: The Deutsch Bulgarische Kreditbank has been a subsidiary of the 
Deutsche Bank since 1929. As of 1943 it was reported that the Deutsche Bank 
held a 63 percent interest and the Creditanstalt Bankverein of Vienna, now a 
subsidiary of Deutsche Bank a 30 percent interest in the Deutech Bulgarische 
Kreditbank. 

(») Apatiner Bank und Sparkasse A. G.: 

Address: Apati, Hungary (formerlv Yugoslavia). 

Capital: RM. 4,000,000. 

Business: Commercial and savings bank. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank has an indirect interest in this bank through 
the Creditanstalt Bankverein. 

(/) Landcsbank von Bosnien und Herzegovina: 

Address: Sarajevo, Croatia. 

Capital: RM. 1,000,000. 

J business: Commercial banking. 

nterest: The Deutsche Bank has an interest in this institution through a 
majority participation held by the Creditanstalt Bankverein. 

(k) Bankverein ftir Kroatien A. G.: 

Address: Zagreb, Croatia. 

Capital: RM. 6,300,000. 

Business: Finance international trade. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank controls the Bankverein ftir Kroatien A. G. 
through a 15 percent direct interest, and an indirect interest through two sub- 
sidiaries, the Creditanstalt Bankverein of Vienna and the Bflhmischc Union-Bank 
of Prague which hold respectively interests of 55 |>ercent and 10 percent in the 
Bankverein ftir Kroatien A. G. Small participations in this Croatian bank are 
held by two other Berlin banks, the Commerzbank and the Reichs-Kredit- 
Gesellschaft. This was formerly a branch of the Allgemelne Yugoslav ischer 
Bankverein A. G. 

(/) Bankverein A. G.: 

Address: Belgrade, Serbia. 

Capital: RM. 5,000,000. 

Business: Finance international trade. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank controls the Bankverein A. G. of Belgrade, 
through a 13 percent direct interest and through indirect interests of 51 percent 
held by the Creditanstalt Bankverein of Vienna and 7 percent by the Bfihmische 
Union-Bank of Prague. The two last-mentioned institutions arc subsidiaries of 
the Deutsche Bank. Small participations in the Bankverein A. G. of Belgrade 
are also held by the three large Berlin banks, the Drcsdner Bank, the Commerz- 
bank, and the Reichs-Kredit-Gescllschaft. This was formerly a branch of the 
Allgemeine Yugoslavischer Bankverein A. G. 

(m) Union-Bank Pressburg A. G.: 

Address: Bratislava, Slovakia. 

Capital: RM. 4,300,000. 

Business: Commercial bank. 
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Interest: This bank was established in 1940 as the result of a merger of several 
banks. The veutsche Bank controls it through its subsidiaries, Creditanstalt 
Bankverein and the BOhmische Union-Bank, the former of which holds a 55 

E rcent participation and the latter a 45 percent participation in the Union- 
ink Pressburg A. G. 

(n) Banque Nationale de Grece: 

Address: Athens, Greece. 

Capital: RM. 50,000,000. 

Business: One of the three largest commercial banks in Athens. 

Interest: German penetration of Greek banking took the form chiefly of 
“collaboration agreement8 ,, by the German and Greek banks without the influx 
of German capital. The Bank Nationale de Grece formed an agreement of this 
kind with the Deutsche Bank. The Creditanstalt- Bankverein of Austria, con- 
trolled by the Deutsche Bank, was included in this arrangement. 

(o) Gcneralbank Luxemburg A. G. (Banque Generale du Luxemburg A.): 
Address: Luxemburg. 

Capital: RM. 2,000,000 (only partially paid up). 

Business: Commercial and investment banking. 

Interest: Prior to 1940 the majority interest in this bank was held by the 
Societc Generale de Belgique. The freutsche Bank took over a 30 percent 
interest with a i\ option on another 30 percent still held, as of 1943, by the Societe 
Generale de Belgique. 

(p) Handels Maatschappii H. Albert de Bary A Company: 

Address: Amsterdam, Holland. 

Capital: RM. 20,000,000. 

• Business: Comcrcial banking firm. 

Interest: Prior to World War II, the Deutsche Bank held a participation in 
this Dutch banking firm which during the period of occupation of the Nether- 
lands has been increased to almost complete control (95 percent). 

(?) Bank voor West-Europoeschen-Handel (Bank for West European Trade): 
Address: Amsterdam, Holland. 

Business: This Dutch bank was founded in 1940 by the German “big banks’' 
under the leadership of the Deutsche Bank and the Dresdner Bank. It is reported 
that its purpose was the financing of international trade. 

Interest: Jointly controlled by the Deutsche Bank with other Berliner Groes- 
banken. 

(r) Deutsche Asiatische Bank: 

Address: Shanghai, China (head office). 

Capital: RM.. 3, 400, 000 (1938). 

Business: Finance trade with the Far East. In 1938 it had two branches in 
Germany (Berlin and Hamburg) and six in China. 

Interest : This bank was established as a joint enterprise of the Deutsche Bank 
and the other Berliner Groesbanken. 


t. Industries 

(а) Compania Hispano- Americana de Electricidad: 

Address: Madrid. 

Capital: 120,000,000 pesetas as of 1936. 

Business: Holding company for foreign utilities. 

Interest : Capitalized at 120,000,000 pesetas. This company was, before the 
last war, a German enterprise with public utility holdings in South America. 
Following the war it was reorganized as a Spanish corporation with Belgian, Swiss, 
French, British, and Spanish capital joining the old German interest. The chief 
interest in the Belgian group is Sofina, large Belgian holding company, by which 
CHADE is 15 percent owned. As of 1942, the German interests were repre- 
sented on the board of the company by Hermann Abs and Karl Kimmich of the 
Deutsche Bank, and Hermann Buecher of the Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesell- 
schaft. The Spanish interests were the Banco de Bilbao, the Banco Urquijo, 
and the Catalan group, consisting of the Banco Espanos de Credit o, the GAri- 
Gimeno brothers, and the Sociedad Financiera de Indust rias y Transportes. 
CHADE is of little significance in the Spanish electrical field. It operates pri- 
marily in South America, where its principal property is CADE, which is under 
Sofina management. 

(б) Prager Eisen-Industrie-Gesellschaft: 

Address: Prague. 

Business: Iron industry. 
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Interest: Interlocking directorates indicate that the Deutsche Bank has an 
interest in this enterprise. Wilhelm Zangen, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is 
deputy chairman of the iron company’s advisory board; Oswald Rosier, of the 
Deutsche Bank’s management committee, is a member of the executive committee 
of Prager Eisen-lndustrie-Gesellschaft. 

(c) S. A. des Acieries Reunies de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange (ARBED) : 

Address: Luxemburg. 

Capital: 1 250,000,000 Luxemburg francs. 

Business: Large operating and holding company with extensive interests in 
steel, coal, and heavy industry, and with numerous international connections 
whicn include several important German enterprises. ARBED is the principal 
stockholder in Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G. f with which the Deutsche 
Bank appears to be connected, Kurt von Schroder, chairman of Felten <fe Guillea- 
ume and a partner of the J. H. Stein banking firm in Cologne, heads one of the 
ARBED companies. ARBED is the only one of the Lorraine-Luxemburg steel 
interests which after the German occupation was accepted into the German 
economy without a change of owners. 

Interest: After the German occupation of western Europe the Belgian bank, 
Ste. Generale de Belgique sold half of its interest of 10 percent in ARBED to 
the Deutsche Bank. The interest in ARBED held by the Ste. Generale de Bel- 
gique was reported as 125,000,000 Belgian francs, which would irtdicate that the 
financial interest of the Deutsche Bank in ARBED is approximately 62,500,000 
Belgian francs. 

( d ) Steyr Werke: 

Business: Largest Austrian automobile enterprise, now engaged in the manu- 
facture of armaments. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank may have an Indirect interest in this company, 
as since the beginning of World War II the Deutsche Bank’s Austrian subsidiary, 
the Creditansfalt-Bankverein, together with the L&nderbank of Vienna, under- 
wrote an issue of RM. 50,000,000 of industrial bonds of the Steyr Werke. 

(e) Kontinentale RohstofF-und Papier- Industrie (Kontag): 

Address: Austria. 

Business: Cellulose and paper manufacturing enterprise, successor to the 
Aryanized Bunzl & Biach which had been the largest cellulose concern in Austria. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank has an indirect interest in this company through 
its subsidiary, the Creditanstalt- Ban kverein, which, during the Aryanization of 
Bunzl & Biach acquired a majority interest in Kontag. 

E. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


Names of directors, etc. (1944) 


Management committee: 

Hermann J. Abs. 

Erich Bechtolf. 

Robert Frowein. 

Karl Ritter von Halt. 

Heinrich Hunke. 

Johannes Kiehl. 

Clemens Plassmann. 

Oswald Roesler. 

Hans Rummel. 

Karl Ernst Sippell. 

Board of directors: 

Franz Urbig, honorary chairman. 
Karl Kimmich, chairman. 

Hans Oesterlinck, vice chairman. 
Albert Pietzsch, vice chairman, 
Gustav Brecht. 

Werner Carp. 

Wolfgang Dicrig. 

Hugo Eckener. 

Otto Fitzner. 

Richard Freudenberg. 


Board of directors — Continued 
Franz Hasslacher. 

Herman Ludwig von Hatzfeldt. 
Hugo Henkel. 

Florian Klockner. 

Arthur Koepchen. 

Emil Kreibich. 

Hermann R. Muenchmeyer. 
Gunther Quandt. 

Philipp F. Rcemtsma. 

Wolfgang Reuter. 

Ernst Enno Russell. 

Ernst Schoen v. Wildenegg. 
Hermann v. Siemens. 

Rudolf Stahl. 

Emil Georg v. Stauss. 

Erich Tgahrt. 

Richard F. Ullner. 

Johann P. Vielmetter. 

Theodor Wiedemann. 

Wilhelm Zangen. 
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Herman J. Aba 

Herman J. Abs is a banker and industrialist whose rise within the Nazi economy 
has been phenomenal. There is no record of his participation in commercial 
undertakings prior to 1938, when it was first rpeorted that he was a member of 
the management committee of the Deutsche Bank and a member of the Credi- 
tanstalt- Bank vcrein. His success within the next 4 years is the more remarkable 
in the light of his having begun his career as secretary to Cardinal Schulte, the 
Archbishop of Cologne. 

Nevertheless, between 1938 and 1942, his connections extended through 40 of 
the most important banks and industries in Germany. It may be that he is 
merely a figurehead for the Government or the protector of the interests of the 
Deutsche Bank. In the field of banking alone his influence has expanded from 
affiliation with only the Deutsche Bank and the Creditanstalt-Bankverein (con- 
trolled by the Deutsche Bank) to that of director of an imposing list of Deutsche 
Bank-controlled financial institutions in the Balkans. 

Abs is on the board of numerous enterprises in the field of utilities, heavy 
industries, munitions, machine tools, etc. He is a director of I. G. Farben, 
Metallgesellschaft, Deutsche Solvay-W erke and others. He is on the boards 
of 26 important industrial companies and 14 banking institutions. 

Herman Abs is about 48 years of age. He is one of the prominent lay Catholio 
Leaders in Germany, and rumors persist that he is a potential leader of the Catholic 
opposition in the country. However, no reference to his political activities is 
available and it may be concluded that his preoccupation arising from affilia- 
tion with 40 banks and commercial enterprises has prevented any appreciable 
contribution to the work of the opposition. 

His banking and commercial connections were the following in 1942: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank (Berlin) (total assets in 1941, RM. 7,500,000) — 
Member of the management committee; also in charge of the bank’s foreign 
department. 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna (51 percent owned by Deutsche Bank and 
26 percent owned by VIAG) — Deputv chairman of board of directors. 

Allgcmeiner Jugoslavischcr Bank-Vercin A. G., Belgrade (majority control 
held by Creditanstalt-Bankverein, above, which founded this bank: sole repre- 
sentative of German interests in Serbia) — Director. 

Landesbank flir Bosnien und Herzegovina, Sarajevo (majority control held by 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein, above, which founded this bank) — Member of manage- 
ment committee. 

Bohmische Union Bank, Prague (59 percent owned by Deutsche Bank and 
35 percent owned by Creditanstalt-Bankverein, above) — Member of management 
committee. 

Kreditbank, Sofia (50 percent owned by the Deutsche Bank) — Chairman of 
board of directois. 

Banca Commerciala Romana, Budarcst (59 percent owned by Deutsche Bank 
and 30 percent owned by Bohmische Union Bank, above) — Deputy chairman of 
advisory board. 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, Shanghai- Berlin (organized by the six Berlinen 
Grossbanken for the purpose of expanding trade in China) — Deputy chaiiman of 
board of directors. 

Gencrulbank Luxemburg, A. G., Luxemburg (large participations by Deutsche 
Bank) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Luxemburger Unionbank Anon. Ges.. Luxemburg — Director. 

Handel-Maatschappij H. Albert de Barv & Co., N. V., Amsterdam (interests 
of Deutsche Bank in this institution extend to 1937; Deutsche Bank acquired full 
control after the outbreak of war in 1939) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Rheinisch-Westfalische Bodcn-Credit-Bank, Cologne (specializes in second 
mortgages) — Director. 

Deutsche Ueberseeische, Berlin — Chairman of board of directors. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Industrial. — Iron and steel works: Metallgesellschaft A. G., Frankfurt/ Main 
(subsidiary of I. G. Farben; it is the dominant industrial concern of the Metal 
Trust in the field of nonferrous metals and related industrial spheres; major 
shareholders are the British Metal Corp. and the Schweizerische Gesellschaft fur 
Metalwerke) — Director. 

Neunkircher Eisenwerk A. G. f Vorm. Gcbr. Stumm, Neunkirchen/Sarr (large 
trading and manufacturing company producing iron products. It is capitalized 
at RM. 40,000,000, and its major shareholders are the Stumm brothers and Otto 
Wolff) — Director. 
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Pittler Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik A. G., Leipzig-Wahren (machine tools, 
capitalized at RM. 5,000,000- majority owned by the Commerz Bank and tho 
Dresdner Bank) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Walther-Staubtechnik G. m. b. H., Koln-Dell-bruck (manufacturing concern 
for boilers and heavy shell equpument) — Director. 

Mining: Bergweksgcscllschaft Dahlbusch, Gelsenkischen (subsidiary of 
Deutsche Solvoy-Werke, A. G., below, capitalized at RM. 15,000,000; it special- 
izes in coal and belongs to the Rheinisch-Westfaliscbe Kohlensyndikat; in 1936 
it was owned jointly by Deutsche Solvay-Werke A. G., below, and the Libby- 
Owens concern) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Schlesische Bergwerks und Hiitten A. G., Beuthen (majority control by 
MetallgesclLschaft A. G., above, and Schweizerische Gesellschaft fQr Metalwerte; 
it is capitalized at RM. 16,200,000) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Erft-Bergbau A. G., BrQggen/Erft (mining contractors) — Director. 

Utilities: Compania Hispano- Americana de Electricidad, Madrid (holding 
company for foreign utilities, particularly in Argentina, France and Belgium; its 
directorate is predominantly .Spanish and British) — Director. 

Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elektrizitats-Werk A. G., Essen (subsidiary of Verein- 
igtc Industric-Untemchmungen A. G.) — Director. 

Munitions: Accumlatoren-Fabriek A. G., Berlin (storage batteries; 75 percent 
owned by E. Gunther Quandt; it is capitalized at RM. 21,250,000 and participates 
in other electrical enterprises; maintains manv important affiliates in Hungary, 
8wcden, Finland, Yugoslavia, and Holland) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Deutsche Waffen- und Munitionsfabiikcn A. G., Berlin (ammunition works, 
probably affiliated with Accuinlatoren-F'abriek, above, whose majority stock- 
holder, Quandt, is also chairman of the board of directors of Deutsche Waffen- 
und Munitionsfabriken) — Director. 

Chemicals and dyes: I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt am Main (this 
huge German Dye Trust was capitalized in 1939 at RM. 730,000,000 and had 
total assets of RM. 1,900,000,000) — Director. 

Deutsche Solvay-Werke A. G., Bern burg (capitalized at RM. 55,000,000; it is 
controlled by the Belgian Solvay family)— -Director. 

Kontinentale Oel-A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Cement works: Portland-Cementwerke Heidelberg A. G., Heidelberg (capital- 
ized at RM. 27,100,000) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

DyckcrhofT Portland-Zementwerke A. G., Amoneburg (captialized at RM. 
20,000,000; its majority shareholder is the Dyckerhoff family) — Director. 

Rayons and cellulose: Algcmeene-Kunstzijde Unie N. V. Amheim, HoHand — 
Deputy chairman of l>oard of directors. 

Vereinigte GlanzstafT-Fabriken A. G., Elberfeld (rayon, in 1936 100 percent 
owned by Algcinecne Kungtzide Unie N. V., above; it is capitalized at RM. 
76,500,000; among its subsidiaries are the North American Rayon Corp., of 
Tennessee, the American Bemberg Corp., of Tennessee, and the British Bcmberg 
Corp., Ltd., of London) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Aschaffenburger Zellstoffwerke A. G., Berlin (cellulose, capitalized at RM. 
23,200,000; it maintains affiliates in Holland and Finland) — Director. 

Photographic equipment and precision instruments: Zeiss Ikon A. G., Dresden 
(majority stockholder is the huge Carl Zeiss concern) — Deputy chairman of board 
of directors. 

Transportation: Compania de Ferrocarriles Suramericanos Gran Ferrocarril de 
Benezuela, Madrid — Director. 

Real estate and construction: Philipp Holzmann A. G., Frankfurt am Main 
(capitalized at RM. 12,900,000; its own extensive storage and factory structures 
and maintains construction works in South America, Greece, and Turkey) — 
Chairman of l>oard of directors. 

Leather: Norddeutsche Lederwerke A. G., Berlin — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Glass works: Deutsche Libbey-Owens Gesellschaft fOr Maschinelle (33# per- 
cent owned by Bergwerksgeselischaft Dahlbusch, above; glass manufacturing 
with patents held by Libby-Owens; capitalized at RM. 11,500,000) — Director. 

Miscellaneous (business not ascertained): Mechanik G. m. b. H., Rochliti, 
Leipzig- Wahren— Chairman of board of directors. 

H. F. & Ph. F. Reemtama, Hamburg- Bahrenfeld — Member of advisory board. 

Erich Bechlolf 

Erich Bechtolf, appointed to the management committee of the Deutsche Bank 
in 1942, is also a member of the committee on admissions, Hamburg Stock Ex- 
change, as well as a member of the management committee of the Scurities Ex- 
change, Hamburg. 
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In addition to his activities in the financial field, Bechtolf is on the board of 
directors of a number of industries producing rubber and asbestos, cement, leather, 
and other products. He is reported to be a foreign trade-expert, and is considered 
politically disinterested. 

Bechtolf was bom in Hamburg on August 4, 1891; his address is listed as 8 
Adolphsplatz. While little information is available concerning his personal and 
political background, his business and financial connections arc as follows: 

Industrial . — Stader Lederfabrik, A. G., Stade (leather) — Chairman of the board. 

Trctom Gum mi- und Asbestwerke, A. G., Hamburg (rubber and asbestos) — 
•Chairman of the Board. (Helsiugborgs Gummifabriks A/B, Helsingborg, Sweden, 
is the majority stockholder.) 

Portland-Cementfabrik, Hemmoor (cement) — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Guano-Werke, A. G., formerly Ohlendorffsche und Merck’sche werke, Hamburg 
(fertilizers) — Director. 

Norddeutsche Affinerie, Hamburg (miscellaneous metals) — Director. 

Navigation. — Hamburg-Stldamcrikanische Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft, Ham- 
burg — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt, A. G. Hamburg — Director. 

Insurance. — Nord- Deutsche Vcreicherungs-Gcsellschaft, Hamburg — Director. 

Xord-Deutsche Iebensversicherungs. A. G., Hamburg— Director. 

Financial. — Liquidations-Casse in Hamburg, A. G., Hamburg (finance com- 
pany) — Director. 

Gustav Brecht 


Gustav Brecht, a member of the board of directors of the Deutsche Bank and 
an official of the war-production program (Wehrwirtschaftsftthrer), is an engineer 
who is primarily associated with the lignite-mining industry of Germany. He is 
chairman of the bank committee of Rheinische A. G. fllr Braunkohlenbcrgbau und 
Brikettfabrikation, Cologne, and is deputy chairman of the advisory board of 
Braunkohic-Benzin A. G., Berlin, lignite mining and benzine company, which is 
affiliated with the I. G. Farben and VIAG (Vereinigte Industrie-Untemehmungen 
Akticngcsellschaft) combines. 

Following his studies in the secondary schools of Ldbeck, he studied mechanical 
and electro-engineering at technical colleges in Brunswick and Berlin. Brecht was 
bom on January 9, 1880, in I.Qlwck. He is the son of Ernst Walther Brecht, 
managing director of I.ttbeck-Buchcner Eisenbahngesellschaft, a railroad company. 
He married Nora Deppe of Brussels on April 12, 1912, and has three children. 

Brecht's latest known address was Lindenallee 39, K61n-Marienburg/and Essen. 
His professional career has l>cen as follows: 

1904- -construction overseer, Railroad Board, Berlin and Essen. 

1906 — Regierungs-Bauraeistcr, Railroad Board. 

1907— given leave of absence to take over a division of the Allgemeinc Elek- 
trizitabs Gescllschaft (AEG). 

1911 — having returned to Government service, directed operations for opening 
up of the electrical main line from Bittcrfeld to Dessau. 

1912 — Prussian Ministry of Works. 

1914 — Served in the World War as captain of reserves; was wounded and taken 
prisoner. 

1918 — pouncilor and head of the section on coal and energy economy of the 
‘Reich Ministry of Economy. 

1920 — Retired from Government service and became a member of the manage- 
ment committee of Rcichskohlen Vcrband A. G., Berlin. 

1925 — Chairman of the management committee of Rheinische A. G. ffir 
Braunkohlcn-Berbau und Brikettfabrikation, Koln, and chairman or substitute 
chairman of the boards of directors of Rheinisches Braunkohlen Syndikat, K61n, 
Rheinische Elektrizitats Werke, and A. G. Koln. 

1924-25 — Served in Paris as a member of the Special Committee on Procedures 
on Reparations. 

His political, business, and financial connections in 1942 were as follows: 

Political. — Wehrwirtschaftsfuhrer — Leader of War Economy. 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Member of the board of directors. 

Insurance. — Allianz Lebensversicherungs A. G., Berlin (life insurance) — 
Member of the board of directors. 

Industrial. — Coal and lignite: Rheinische A. G. fOr Braunkohlenbergbau a. 
Brikettfabrikation, Koln (lignite miuing and briquet manufacture) — Chairman of 
the bank committee. 

Rheinische Braunkohlen-Syndikat G. m. b. H., Cologne — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 
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Rheinische Elektrizitatswerk ein Braunkohlenrevier A. G., Cologne (electric 
works for lignite mines) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Rheinische Braunkohlentiefbaugesellschaft m. b. H., Cologne, (construction for 
lignite mines) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Union Rheinische Braunkohlen-Kraftstoff A. G., Cologne — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Braunkohle-Benzin A. G., Berlin (lignite-benzine, I. G. Farben-VIAG affili- 
ate) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Braunkohlen-Industrie A. G., “Zukunft,” Eschweiler — Director. 

Braunkohlen-und Briketwerke Roddergrube A. G. (lignite and compressed 
fuels) — Director. 

Mining construction. — Erft-Bergbau A. G., Bruggen Erft — Deputy chairman 
of the advisory board. 

Harpencr Bergbau A. G., Dortmund — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Felten und Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., K6ln-Mtiihcim (con- 
struction of plant for wire manufacture) — Director. 

Maschinenfabrik Buckau R. Wolf A. G., Magdeburg (machines) — Director. 

Professional. — Bezirksgruppe Rheinischer Braunkohlenbcrgbau der Wirt- 
schaftsgruppe Bergbau (district group for lignite mining construction) — Chief. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe Berbau, Berlin (economic group for mining construction) — 
Deputy chief. 

Industrie- und Handelskammer, Cologne (Koln Chamber for Industry and 
Commerce) — Member of the advisory board. 

Wirtschaftskammer Cologne (economic chamber) — Member of the advisory 
board. 

Prasidium Reichsvereinigung Kohle, Berlin (German Coal Association) — 
Member. 

Werner Carp 

Werner Carp is a director of the Deutsche Bank. In 1938 he was vice chair- 
man of the executive council of the directorate for the steel cartel. Vereinigte 
Stahl werke, A. G. Although it is not reported that he is now affiliated with 
Vereinigte Stahl werke, he is a member of the board of a number of iinportam 
mining and smelting enterprises. 

In 1942 his commercial and industrial connections were the following: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank Rheinisch-Westfalischcr Beirat der Dcutschen Bank, 
Berlin — Member of the advisory board. 

Insurance. — “Albingia” Vereichcrungs A. G., Hamburg — Director. 

Industrial. — Mining: Essener Steinkohlenbcrgwerke A. G., Essen (collieries)— 
Directo. 

GutehofTnungshiltte A. G. fQr Bergbau und Htlttcnbetrieb, Nurenberg (mining 
and smelting works) — Director. 

Franz Haniel A. G. f Duisburg-Ruhrort (coal works affiliated with Gutehoff- 
nungshutte A. G., above) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Harpener Bergbau A. G., Dortmund — Director. 

Cable works: Deutsche Kabel werke A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Kabelwerk-Rheydt A. G., Rheydt — Director 

Armaments: Reinische- Westfalische Sprengstoff A. G., Cologne (explosives)— 
Director. 

Schiesa A. G., Dusseldorf (rifles) — Director. 

Shipping: Oldenburg - Portugiesische Dampfschiffs - Rhederi, Hamburg — Di- 
rector. 

Machinery: Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart-Unterturkheim (motors) — Director. 

Demag A. G., Duisburg (mining products and machinery) — Director. 

Wolfgang Dierig 

Wolfgang Dierig, a director of the Deutsche Bank, the largest bank in Germany, 
Is an important figure in the German textile industry. 

He is chairman of the board of Christian Dierig A.G., one of the most Important 
German textile enterprises, which has several subsidiaries. Since Dierig is listed 
as a factory owner, and this firm bears his name, it seems safe to conclude that 
he has an important interest in it. 

In addition to the connection of Christian Dierig, A. G. with the Deutsche 
Bank through Wolfgang Dierig, it should be noted that on the board of the textile 
company are found representatives of two other large German banks, Berliner 
Handelsgcsellschaft and the Dcutschen Bank und Disconto Gesellschaft. 

Of Wolfgang Dierig’s other board memberships it may be mentioned that 
A. G. fuer Bleicherei Faerberei, Appretur, and Druckerei; Ernest Mallinckrodt 
A. G.; Gebrtlder Moras A. G.; Spinnerei und Weberei Kottern; Augsburger 
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Buntweberei vorm„ L. A. Riedinger und Ausruestungsanstalt Wiesenthal A. G. 
are subsidiaries of Christian Dierig A. G. 

Wolfgang Dierig is domiciled at Langenbielan Schlesien. His financial and 
business connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — A. G. fuer Bleicherei Faerberei, Appretur, und Druckerei, Augs- 
burg (dyeing, processing, and printing of textiles) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Christian Dierig A. G., Langenbielan Schlesien (textiles, cotton, processing, 
and financing) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Ernst Mallinckrodt A. G., Leipzig (cotton textiles) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

E. H. Hommersen A. G., OsnabrOck (cotton textiles) — Deputy chairman of the 
advisory board. 

Gebruder Moras A. G., Zittau (textiles) — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Spinnerei und Weberei Kottern, Kottern bei Kempten (textiles) — Deputy 
■chairman of the advisory board. 

Augsburger Buntweberei vorm, L. A. Riedinger, Augsburg (textiles) — Director. 

Ausruestungsanstalt Wiesenthal A. G. i. L., Brombach (textile processing) — 
Director. 

Hugo Eckener 

Hugo Eckener, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is one of the main promoters 
in the field of dirigible airships. Eckener has made his name virtually synonomoua 
with the progress of airship construction and flying. Today, nearing the age of 80, 
he can look back on a series of achievements that have taken him through the 
skies of four continents and brought him acclaim and honors from a dozen nations. 

Born in Flensburg on August 10, 1868, he is the son of a prosperous tobacconist. 
From high school he went to the universities of Munich and Berlin, majoring in 
the arts, music, economics, and philosophy. When Eckener was graduated he 
became a journalist and wrote a series of criticisms on the efforts of the airship 
pioneer, Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin. Impressed by the intelligence of these 
criticisms, the then aging Count called upon Eckener and converted him into an 
airship enthusiast. Eventually they became close friends, Eckener assuming the 
position of press agent, fund raiser and, finally, the builder and operator of the air- 
ships he and the Count conceived. 

After the First World War, when Count von Zeppelin died, Eckener was willed 
control over the Zeppelin airship construction enterprises and commenced build- 
ing a number of very large dirigibles which became the talk of the world in the 
period from 1930 to the Hindenburg disaster in 1937. 

Eckener never participated actively in politics, so that when the Nazis came into 
power in 1933 he refused them his assistance. I«ater, in 1936, a more serious clash 
occurred when he refused to allow his big ships to carry propaganda material for 
the Nazi movement. It is alleged tliat Joseph Goebbeis forced the German prose 
to refrain from mentioning Eckener or any of his activities. 

The New York Times of December 9, 1938, however, report* that “Eckener 
was Hitler’s guest at the luncheon ceremonies at the launching of the first German 
airplane carrier.’' The article also stated that “This was the first formal recog- 
nition of Dr. Eckener since his tilt with Goebbeis.” 

Hugo Eckener has been honored by leading scientific institutions both in Ger- 
many and abroad. The National Geographic Magazine awarded him its medal 
in 1930; in 1936 he won the British gold medal for aeronautics; and he has won the 
coveted Harmon International Trophy five times. As recently as 1937 he was 
awarded the Guggenheim gold medal. Eckener has a son, Knut Eckener, who is 
also engaged in airship construction. 

Eckener is the deputy chairman of the board of Aero Union A. G., Berlin, a 
company devoted to the promotion and furthering of airship communication both 
in Germany and abroad. The main shareholders in this enterprise are the Allge- 
meinc Electrizit&ts Gesellschaft A. G., Berlin, the Hamburg Amerika Line, the 
LuftschifTbau G. m. b. H., as well as the large metal trading corporation, the 
MetAllgesellschaft. 

Hugo Eckener’8 financial and business connections are: 

Financial. — Deutsche Bank — Director. 

Industry and transportation. — Luf tschiffahrt- Zeppelin G. m. b. H. (airship con- 
struction) — Chairman, board of directors. 

Aero Union A. G., Berlin (air transport) — Deputy chairman, board of directors. 
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Richard Freudenberg 

Richard Freudenberg, a director of the Deutsche Bank and owner of the private” 
banking house of Carl Freudenberg, is an official of the German Department of 
Economic Welfare. 

Freudenberg’s industrial interests lie in the field of shoe manufacturing. The 
majority stock of Conrad Tack & Co., a shoe factory with capital of RM. 5,300,000, 
is owned by his private banking firm, Carl Freudenberg. Richard Freudenberg 
is on the board of another small shoe factory, Gustav Hoffman A. G. (capital 
RM. 2,300;000). The banking firm of Carl Freudenberg holds certain patents in 
the United Slates, presumably connected with shoe manufacture, but no value 
has been declared on this property. 

Richard Freudenberg is a director of Gerling-Kongerin Lebensvereicherung 
A. G. This is a life insurance company which is a member of a group of insurance 
companies known as the Gerling Concern, which seems to derive a great many of 
their customers from the German steel and iron industry. 

Freudenberg lives at Llitzelsachsener Strasse, Berlin. His political, financial, 
and business connections are as follows: 

Political. — German Department of Economic Warfare — Official. 

Banking. — Carl Freudenberg, Wcinheim/Bergstrasse (private banking house). 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industry. — Conrad Tack & Cie., Berlin (shoe industry) — Owner. 

Gustav Hoffman A. G., Kleve (shoe industry) — Director. 

Insurance. — Gerling-Kongerin Lebensvereicherung A. G., Koeln. 

Karl RiUer von Halt 

Ritter von Halt is a member of the management committee of the Deutsche 
Bank. He has little influence in the management, his principal function being to 
represent the bank as employer against the Labor Front. He owes that position 
to his membership in the Nazi Party. Ritter von Halt is mainly interested in 
sports. He has for many years held the position of manager of the German 
Olympic Committee. 

Background. — Ritter von Halt was born June 2, 1891, in Munich. He attended 
the University of Munich and holds the degree of doctor of political scienoe. 
During World War I he was a lieutenant of infantry, was wounded and taken 
prisoner by the English. He holds several Austrian and German decorations. 
Beginning with 1918 he became active botli in banking and sports. He has held 
several high positions on German boards dealing with sports. In March 1944 
he was reportedly sent to Bucharest in his capacity as member of the International 
Olympic Committee. Some years ago he was a subinanager in the Jewish banking 
firm of S. AufhaUser in Munich. He left that position at the request of the N&ai 
Party to accept an appointment at the Deutsche Bank. 

His financial and industrial activities as of 1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Rcichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Verkehrs-Kredit-Bank A. G., Berlin (Bank of the Ministry of Trans- 
portation) — Director. 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Industrial. — Alpcn-Elektrowerke A. G.. Vienna (subidiary of Vereinigte In- 
dustrie-Untcrnehmungcn A. G. (VIAG) — Director. 

Wiener Allianz Vereicherungs A. G., Vienna (insurance company) — Chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Brueder Hasslacher & Co., Hermagor, Austria — Partner. 

“Slavonia” Oestcrrcichische Holzindustrie A. G., Vienna (wood) — Chairman of 
the board of directors. 

“Semperit” Guminiwerke A. G., Vienna (rubber products) — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Saege-Hobel- und Elektrowerk (sawmill, planing, and electricity), Wetzmann/ 
Carinthia, Austria — Owner. 

Mitropa Mittelcuropaische Schlafwagen- und Speisewagon A. G., Berlin (pull- 
man sleeping and dining car company) — Director. 

Deutsche Reichsbahn, Berlin (German Reich Railway System) — Member of 
the advisory board. 

Franz Hasslacher 

Franz Hasslacher has leading managerial connections with four large German 
and Austrian banks. He is also a director of a subsidiary of the Vereinigte In- 
dustrie-Untcrnehmungen A. G. (VIAG) and of a variety of other important enter- 
prises in Germany and Austria. 
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Hasslacher, who has the title of Commercial Councillor, was born November 20, 
1884, in Lind-Drautal, a small place very near the Jugoslav border in the Province 
of Carinthia in Austria. He is decorated with the Cross of Commendatore of the 
Italian crown. 

It is safe to assume that Hasslacher is a trusted Nazi. As an Austrian he has 
attained powerful positions in Germany since the Anschluss and increased his 
activities in Austria in comparison to those he was engaged in in 1937 

His Austrian financial and industrial connections as of 1937, i. e., pre- Anschluss 
were as follows: 

Banking. — Oesterreichlische Creditanstalt- Wiener Bankverein, Vienna — Vico 
president. 

Industrial. — Fa. Binder Hasslacher A Co., Hermagor, Austria — Partner. 

Oesterreichische Brundesbahnen (Austrian State Railway System) — Director. 

Austrian branch of the Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta (Italian insurance com- 
pany)' — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Bund der oestcrreichischen Industrieller (Association of Aus- 
trian Industrialists) — Member of executive committee. 

Fachverband der Holzindustrie (Professional Association of the Wood Indus- 
try) — Chairman . 

Societe Continental de Gestion (a holding company), Monaco — Director. 
Herman von Hatzfeldt 

Von Hatzfeldt, a member of the Silesian nobility, is a director in the Deutsche 
Bank. His family owns large estates in Silesia where he is connected with two 
small companies. 

Background. — Von Hatzfeldt was bom in 1874. He has occupied a number of 
diplomatic posts in Europe and 8outh America. He was at one time Charge 
d'Afaires at the German Embassy in Washington. In 1918 he was German 
delegate at The Hague negotiating the exchange of war prisoners. This work 
took him to London and Cairo. In 1921 he was appointed Governor of Upper 
Silesia. It is not known whether or not he still holds that post. 

Von Hatzfeldt’s known connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank. Berlin — Director. 

Industry. — Trachenberger Molkerei G. m. b. H., Trachenberg (grains) — Chair- 
man. 

Trachenberg-Militscher Kreisbahn A. G., Berlin (railways, subsidiary of 
Aktiengesellschaft ftlr Verkehrswesen). 

Dr. Hugo Henkel 

Dr. Hugo Henkel’s activities in the banking and industrial fields link him 
closely to the Nazi Party and Government. Besides his directorship with the 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin, and his position as district adviser to the Reichsbank at 
DQsscldorf , he is a director of the I. G. Far ben subsidiary, Duisburger KupfcrhOtte, 
Duisburg (copper mines). Politically, he is affiliated with the Advertising Coun- 
cil for German Economy, the industrial committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Berlin, and the Chemical Division of the German Labor Front, Berlin. In 
the latter organization he acts as a special chemical adviser. 

Hugo Henkel was born on January 21, 1881 in Dtlsseldorf, Germany, the son 
of Fritz Henkel, who was a prominent manufacturer and Councillor of Commerce. 
Obtaining his early education at the Oberrealschule (higher modem school) 
and the Realgymnalsium (semiclassical secondary school), Hugo Henkel continued 
his studies at the Technical College of Stuttgart and the University of Berlin, 
where he received the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1905. 

Entering his father’s firm of Henkel A Cie. in March 1905, he rapidly rose to 
the position of partner, and in 1908 became the sole manager of the Henkel- 
Werke, a manufacturing concern which produces numerous well known chemical 
products. 

In 1908, too, Hugo Henkel married Gerda Janssen, the daughter of Prof. Karl 
Janssen, a noted sculptor and teacher at the Art Academy of Dtlsseldorf. He has 
five children: Jost, born July 27, 1909, Ruth bom December 16, 1910; Elizabeth, 
bom May 1, 1914; Konrad, bom October 25, 1915, and Paul, born December 
11, 1916. 

His political, banking, and industrial connections are as follows: 

Political. — Ratsheer der Stadt Dtlsseldorf — (town councillor). 

Industrie- and Handelskammer, Dtlsseldorf (Industrial and Commercial Cham- 
ber of Commerce) — Adviser.- 

Industrieabteilung der Wirtschaftskammer, Dtlsseldorf (industrial division of 
Dtlsseldorf Chamber of Commerce) — Adviser. 
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Deutsche Arbeitsfront, Fachamt Chemie, Berlin (Labor Front, Chemical 
Division) — Chemical Adviser. 

Fachgruppe Verarbeitung von Walen der Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemische Indus- 
trie (chemical association), Berlin — Chairman. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemische Industrie, Wirtschaftskammerbezirk, Dussel- 
dorf (economic group of chemical industry) — General director. 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Rhein isch-Westf&lische Boden-Credit-Bank, K6ln (mortgage bank) — Director. 

Reichsbankstelle, Diisseldorf (division of the Reichsbank,. Diisseldorf) — District 
adviser. 

Industry. — Chemical: E. Matthes & Weber A. G., Duisburg — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Henkel & Cie, A. G., Diisseldorf — Director. 

Henkel & Cie G. m. b. H., Dilsseldorf-Holthausen — Adviser. 

Brewery: A. G. Schwabenbrau, Diisseldorf — Director. 

Brauerei Tivoli G. m. b. H., Krefeld — Director. 

Heavy machinery, construction and metals: BOttner Werke A. G., Uerdingen 
(Machinery) — Director. 

Deutsche Gold- und Silver Scheideanstalt, vorm. (fine metals) — Director. 

Duisburgcr Kupferhutte, Duisburg (copper mine) — Director. 

M. Gladbach (building construction) — Director. 

Fr. Hesser Maschinen-Fabrik A. G., Stuttgart-Bad-Cannstatt (machines) — I>i- 
rcctor. 

Coal, paper, woolens and candy: Deutsche Hydrierwerke A. G., Chemnit* 
(coal) — Director. 

Deutsche Tafelglas A. G. (Detag), FQrth (glass) — Director. 

FeldmUhlc Papier- und Zellstoff werke A. G., Stettin-OdermQnde (paper and 
celulosc) — Director. 

GebrOder Stoll werk A. G., Koln (chocolate and confectionery) — Director. 

Aevertising: Ala Anzeigen A. G., Berlin— Director. 

Miscellaneous: Roessler, Frankfurt am Main — Director. 

Werberat dcr Deutschen Wirtschaft — Member. 

Dr. Karl Kimmieh 

Dr. Karl Kiinmich, one of the most prominent and influential individuals in the 
Nazi-controlled economy, is a director of the Deutsche Bank and a member of the 
advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank. Reputed to be one of Germany's 
banking experts, he became identified with the Deutsche Bank following its merger 
with the Disk on to Gescllschaft, of which he had been manager. He occupies a 
strategic position of leadership and responsibility in numerous branches of com- 
merce and industry, and his industrial connections represent a cross section of 
enterprises geared to all phases of the Nazi war machine, including the means of 
production. These affiliations, naturally, are heavily concentrated in the huge 
German combines. 

Kiinmich is a director of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke and is associated in the 
heavy industries with enterprises controlled by I. G. Farben, VIAG, Friedrich 
Flick, and Hugo Stinnes. In the field of utilities his connections include the 
powerful Gescllschaft fur Elektrische Unternehmungen and the AEG combine. 
Kimmich’s affiliation with the Krupp empire, however, was apparently terminated 
in 1942 when it was reported that he had resigned from the management of the 
mining company, Constantin der Grosse, a Krupp interest. 

Dr. Kimmieh was born in Ulm, Germany, on September 14, 1880. He typifies 
the integration of finance and industry in behalf of the German State through hia 
own leadership in those activities. 

Karl Kimmich’s financial and industrial connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin (total assets, 1942: RM. 7,504,000,000) — 
Director. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Financial. — Allianz Versicherungs A. G. f Berlin (insurance; capitalized at 
RM 60,000.000, it is one of the largest insurance companies in Germany; another 
director is Friedrich Flick) — Director. 

Industrial. — Iron and steel: Rheinische Stahlwerke, Essen (steel; capitalized at 
RM 150.000,000; it is 44.9 percent owned by I. G. Farben; also belongs to the 
Rheinisch-Westfalisches Kohlcnsyndikat, the coal cartel) — Director. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., Ousscldorf (steel and coal combine; in 1939 cap- 
italized at RM. 460,000,000 and total assets reported as RM. 1,864,014,000. 
Other directors are Schmitz, of I. G. Farben; Flick, of the Flick combine; Pferd- 
menges, of Oppcnheim and Cie.; Stein, of J. H. Stein; and Fentner von Vlissinger, 
of Holland) — Director. 
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Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G.. Riesa/Sachs (steel: 100 percent owned by 
Fiedrich Flidk A. G.) — Director. 

Eisenwerk-Ges. Maximilianshtltte, Sulzbach-Rosenberg Hlltte (iron and steel, 
80 percent owned by Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G., above) — Director. 

Harpener Bergbau A. G., Dortmund (steel; majority of stock owned by Eisen- 
werk-Ges. Maximihanshutte, above, and 10 percent owned by von Vlissinger, 
Flick’s close friend and a notorious Dutch Nazi) — Director. 

Eisen-und Huttcnwcrkc A. G., Cologne (steel; belongs to the Otto Wolf group 
which has been prominent in the German trade penetration of South America and 
the Far East) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Klockner-Werke A. G., Castrop-Raukeo (ores and trading; largest enterprise 
of the Klockner group) — Chairman of the advisory board. 

Hoesch A. G., Dortmund (mines and foundry; capitalized at RM. 100,800,000; 
belongs to the Rheinisch-Westfalisches Kohlensynaikat) — Chairman of board of 
directors. * 

Coaling mining: Bergbau A. G. Ewald-Konig Ludwig, Essen (coal mining; 3(J 
percent owned by the Thy seen group) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Muhlheimcr Bergwerks-Verein, Essen (mining; 62.5 percent owned by the 
Stinnes group; also a member of the Rheinisch-Westfalisches Kohlensyndikat) — 
Director. 

Esscner Stcinkohlenbergwerke A. G., Essen (coal; capitalized at RM 63,000,000, 
it is another Flick enterprise; 38 percent owned by Harpener Bergbau, above) — 
Chairman of advisory board. 

Lignite: Braunkohlen-Industrie A. G., “Zukunft, Eschweiler Demag A. G.” 
(capitalized at RM 16.000,000; majority of stock is held by Rheinisch-Wcst- 
falisches ElektriciUitswerk A. G.) — Director. 

Rhcinische A. G., filr Braunkohlenbergbau und Brikettfabrikation, Cologne 
(capitalized at RM. 73,000,000; majority of stock is held by Rheinisch-Wcst- 
falisches Elektricitatswerke A. G.)— Member of board of directors. 

Utilities: Ges. flir Elcktrische Untcmchmungcn A. G., Berlin (important hold- 
ing company for utility and industrial developments. Has many subsidiaries iu 
Germany and abroad, particularly in Hungary, Belgium, France, Spain, and 
Mexico) — Chairman of board of directors. 

UUgemeinc Elektricitats Gescllschaft (electrical products; 25 percent owned by 
Gee. ftir Elektricit&twerke Westfalen, above, and 25 percent owned by Inter- 
national General Electric of New York) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Compania Hispano- Americana de Electricidad S. A., Brussels, Belgium (affi- 
liated with Ges. Filr Elcktrische Unternehmungcn, above; originally founded with 
all the assets of the Deutschc-Uberseeischen Elektricit&ts Gesellschaft — Deputy 
chairman of advisory board. 

Vereinigte Elektrizit&twerke Westfalen A. G., Dortmund (a large utility com- 

E ny, capitalized at RM. 40,000,000; it is owned by 136 cities in Westf&lia) — 
rector. 

Machinery: Rheinmetall-Borsig A. G.. DQsseldorf (machinery and metal works: 
capitalized at RM. 50,000,000; its total assets are RM. 148,000,000; it is 58.96 
percent owned by VIAG and about 10 percent owned by Friedrich Krupp A. 
U.) — Director. 

Chemicals and oils? Deutsche Erdol A. G., Berlin (synthetic oils and mineral 
oil products; capitalized at RM. 100,000,000, it belongs to two of the most power- 
ful cartels in Germany, the Synthetic Nitrogen Cartel and the Rheinisch Wcst- 
fallsches Kohlensyndikat) —Chairman of board of directors. 

Henkel & Cic., A. G. Diisscldorf (chemicals; 100 percent owned by the Henkel 
family; specializes in the manufacture of soap and chemical laundry powder; 
has numerous foreign subsidiaries and metal works) — Member of advisory board. 

Dr. Florian Kl&ckner 

Florian Kldckner, director of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, is prominent in the 
coal and metal industry of Germany. 

Kldckner is closely connected with the so-called Kl6ckner combine which is . 
controlled by the large holding company, Klockner Eisen A. G., of Duisburg. 
Kldckner is chairman of the board of Klockner- W erke A. G., a large metal process- 
ing and trading firm capitalized at RM. 105,000,000, which, in addition to belong- 
ing to the Klockner combine, is a member of both the Rheinisch Westfalisches 
Kohlen Syndikat (coal cartel) and of the Synthetic Nitrogen Cartel. 

Florian Klockner is chairman of the board of Klockner Hainboldt-Deutz A. G., 
a large motor and machinery concern of which Klockner- VN erke A. G. and Kdlck- 
ner Eisen A. G. hold the majority of the stock. He is also a director of Kldckner 
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Flugmotorenbau G. m. b. H. This company, which manufactures aeroplane 
motors, was not listed in earlier directories and is probably one of the Klockner 
combine’s war developments. 

Florian Klockner is on the management committee of Gewerkschaft Victor, 
StickstofTwerk Castrop, a large synthetic nitrogen company, a majority of the 
stock of which is owned by Klockner- W erke A. G. 

Florian Klockner, who is an honorary doctor of political science, was born in 
Coblenz on October 4, 1868. He had a high school education and was trained in 
a banking firm. In 1891 he entered the iron industry and became a partner of 
K16ckner & Co. During World War I he served as a captain of the reserves, but 
after being wounded was assigned to the Ministry of War, Division of Raw Mate- 
rials. 

From 1920 to 1933, he was a Member of the German Reichstag. 

During the present war, K16ckner,«along with Stinnes and Friedrich Flick, him 
had an important influence in the coal trade in Belgium. 

Klockner had the following financial and business connections in 1942: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industry. — Klockner Flugmotorenbau G. m. b. H., Hamburg (airplane motore) — 
Director. 

Klockner- W r erke A. G., Duisburg (metals, processing, trade) — Chairman, 
board of directors. 

K16ckner Humboldt-Deutz A. G. Koln-Deutz (metals, processing, trade) — 
Chairman, board of directors. 

Eckhardt <fe Co. A. G., Hamburg (trade in metals and byproducts) — Director. 

Gewerkschaft Victor StickstofTwerk e Castrop- Rauxel (synthetic nitrogen) — 
Chairman, mining management committee. 

Arthur Koepchen 

Arthur Kocpchen. an engineer by profession, is a director of tho Deutsche 
Bank and connected with the management of many corporations, principally in 
the public utilities and mining fields. A number of these corporations are sub- 
sidiaries or affiliations of two of the largest German combines, namely AEG 
(Allgcmeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft) and VI AG (Vereinigte Industrie Unter- 
nehmungen). 

^ Koepchen was born on August 30, 1878. His address is 13 Maybachstrasse, 
Essen. In 1942 he had the following business and financial connections: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank —Director. 

Industrial. — Utilities: Kraftwerke AltwOrttemberg, A. G., Behingen (water 
power) — Chairman. 

Leek Elekt rizitatewerke A. G., Augsburg (water power) — Chairman. 

Rheinisch-ElektrizitAts A. G., Manneheim (electrical apparatus) — Chairman. 

Rheinkraftwerkc Albrilck-Dogern, A. G., Waldschut/Baden (water power in- 
stallations) — Chairman. 

Niederrheinische Licht u. Kraftwerke A. G., Rheydt (light and power) — 
Deputy chairman. 

Schluchseewerk A G., Freiburg (water power) — Deputy chairman. 

Vorarlberger Ulwerke, A. G., Bregenz (subsidiary of Elekrizitats Versorgung 
Wurttcmberg A. G.) — Deputy chairman. 

A. G. fUr Energicwirtscnaft, Berlin (electricity, gas, water; 100 percent owned 
by Allgemeinc Gas uud Elektrizitats A. G., Bremen) — Director. 

Elektrizitats-Lieferungs Gesellschaft, Berlin (electric power) — Director. 

Elektrowerke A. G. Berlin (electrical energy; subsidiary of VIAG) — Director. 

Isarwerke A. G., Munchcn (water power, electricity; subsidiary of Rheinisch- 
Westfiilische Elekt. A. G.) — Director. 

Miirkisches Elektrizitatswerke A. G., Berlin (electric and gas installations) — 
Director. 

Preussische Elektrizitats A. G., Berlin (electric power; subsidiary of Elekt. 
A. G. Mittledeutschland, Kassel) — Director. 

Main-Kraftwerke A. G., Frankfurt (electric light and power) — Chairman. 

Elektrizitats A. G., vorin W. Lahmcyer & Co., Frankfurt (electrical equip- 
ment) — Member of managing committee. 

Rheinisch-\Vcstfalischc8 Elcktrizitatswerk, A. G., Essen (light and ‘power; 
subsidiary of VIAG) — Member of managing committee. 

01>erstcin-ldarer Elektrizitats A. G., Idar (electric light and power; subsidiary 
of Rheinische Westfalisches Elekt. A. G.) — Chairman of advisory board. 

Coal and other fuels: Braunkohlen-Industrie, A. G., Zukunft Weisweiler, 
Eschweiler (Lignite; subsidiary of Eschweiler Bergwerke Verein) — Chairman. 

Eschweiler Bergwerke Verein Kohlscheid (coal and fuels) — Director. 
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Rheinische A. G. ftlr Braunkohlenbergbau u. Brikettenfabrik, Koln (fuels; 
subsidiary of Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elekt. A. G.) — Director. 

Braunkohlen und Briketwerke Roddergrube A. G., Brilhl bei K6ln (lignite, 
fuels) — Director. 

Metals: Vereiuigte Aluminum Werke A. G., Berlin (subsidiary of VI AG) — 
^Director. 

Construction materials: Hochtief A. G. fOr Hoch- und Tiefbauten, Essen (con- 
struction and construction materials; subsidiary of AEG) — Member of managing 
committee. 

Miscellaneous: Nordwestdeutsche Kraftwerke A. G., Hamburg — Director. 
JSmil Kreibich 

Emil Kreibich, director of the Deutsche Bank, is a member of the management 
committee of the Bohmische Union Bank of Prague, in which the Deutsche Bank 
has acquired a 59 percent interest since 1940. Kreibich also holds a prominent 
position in the textile industry of Czechoslovakia. 

Kreibich was born in Walkowitz, a small town in an area which later became 

e of Czechslovakia. It would appear that most of Kreibich’s connection with 
jhoslovak textile companies, as well as his connection with the Deutsche 
Bank, may have been gained as a result of his willingness to cooperate with Ger- 
man interests, after the absorption of Czechoslovakia. Although he was a member 
of the management committee of the Bohmische Union Bank before the Germans 
marched into Czechoslovakia, his connections with the Deutsche Bank and with 
a number of the Czechoclovak textile companies have been made since that event 
took place. 

Kreibich’s present address is 638 Bahnhofstrasse, Schluckernau, Sudetenland. 
His business and financial connections were as follows in 1942: 

Political. — Wehrwirtschaftsfuhrer (Official, Department Economic Warfare and 
War Production Board). 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Btimischc Union Bank, e — Member of the executive committee. 

Industrial. — Textiles: A. G. ftlr Textilindustrie, Koniginhof (textiles) — Member 
of the executive committee. 

M.B. Neumann’s Sohne-Union Weberei und Druckerei A. G. Kdniginhof 
(textiles) — Member of the executive committee. 

Maco-Spinncrei u. Zwirnersi Rudolf Weber’s, Erben Schluckeman (textiles) — 
Coowner and technical Director. 

Fried. Mattausch A Sohn K. G. fdr Textilindustrie Bereen (textiles; limited 
liability company)' — Director. 

Hohenseinser Weberei und Druckerei A. G., Hohenems (textiles) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

Neudeker Wallkammerei und Kammgarnspinnerei A. G., Neudek, Engerland 
(wool textiles) — Director. 

Kunstscidenspinnerei A. G., Senica (rayon) — Member of executive committee. 
Wegena Corset-Fabrik Dr. Thannb&user A.G., Berlin (corsets; limited liability 
company) — Director. 

Erste Bohmische Kunstseidefabrik A. G., Theresienthal bei Amau (rayon) — 
Chairman of the executive committee. 

Reichsstelle fur Baumwolle, Bremen (National Bureau of Cotton Industry) — 
Member of the advisory board. 

Bezirkgruppe Sudetenland der Fachgruppe Baumwollspinnerei der Wirtschaft 
gruppe Textilindustrie, Reichenberg (cotton association; limited liability com- 
pany) — Director. 

Insurance: Bohm.-Mahnische Versicherungs A. G. ftlr Gewerbe Handel und 
Industrie, Prague (insurance) — Member of the executive Committee. 

Direktionsrat fur den Sudetengau du Riunione Adriatica die Sicunta (Adri- 
atische Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, Reichenburg) (insurance group) — Member. 

Miscellaneous: Industrie- und Handelskammer, Reichenberg (chamber of com- 
merce) — Director. 

Aussenhandelss telle ftlr das Sudetenland, Reichenberg (export office for the 
Sudetenland) — Administrator. 

Bezirksausgleichstelle ftlr offentliche Auftrage, Industrieabteilung und Indus- 
trie- und Handelskammererabteilung der Wirtschaftskammer Sudetenland, 
Reichneberg (official trade and industrial guild) — Administrator. 

Basal tschottenwerk Botzen G. m. b. H., Kaiserswalde bei Schluckenau (stone) — 
Chairman of the management committee. 
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Hermann Munchmeyer 

Hermann R. Munchmeyer, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is also the owner 
of Munchmeyer & Co., assumedly a private banking house. 

Munchmeyer is prominent in German insurance affairs and is a director of 
Siemens & Halske A. G., which challenges the position of General Electric Co. 
as the largest manufacturer of electrical equipment in the world. This huge 
enterprise, capitalized at RM 107,000,000, produced in 1939, 60 to 80 percent of 
all telephone and telegraph equipment, 50 percent of all U boat motors, and 40 
percent of all fine measuring instruments in Germany. Today Siemens is totally 
converted to production of war goods, whether in the primary or secondary state. 
The company also has subsidiaries and affiliates all over the world and in the 
electrical field it has been extremely influential in South America. 

Miinchmeyer is also a director of Deutsch-Atlantischo Telegraphengesellschaft, 
a cable company which maintains cables from Germany to South America, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia, and through Western Union connects with the United 
States. Its capital is only about RM. 5,000,000 but its board includes people 
prominent in German shipping and communications. 

Hermann Miinchmeyer was born on July 30, 1875, in Hamburg and is reported 
to reside at Alsterdamm No. 83, Hamburg, and his known financial and industrial 
connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

MUnchipeyer A Co. (private bank) — Owner. 

Insurance. — Norddeutsche Lebensversicherungs A. G., Hamburg (all types of 
insurance; capital, RM. 10,000.000) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Norddeutsche Versicherungs Ge6., Hamburg (life insurance; subsidiary of 
Norddeutsche Lebensversicherungs A. G.) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Aachener- und MUnchencr Feuer- Versicherungs Ges., Aachen (capital, RM. 
20,000,000; many affiliates in Germany, and world-wide system of agencies) — 
Member of board of directors. 

Hamburg-Bremer Rtickversicherungs A. G., Hamburg (reinsurance) — Member 
of board of directors. 

Nicdersachscn Versicherungs A. G., Hamburg (appears to have been taken over 
by the Gerling insurance group in 1937) — Member of board of directors. 

Miscellaneous. — Deutsch-Atlantische Telegraphengesellschaft, Hamburg (tele- 
graph) — Director. 

Rudolph Karstadt A. G. # Berlin (trading company with 8 subsidiaries) — 
Director. 

Kena A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Lecierwerke Wiemann A. G., Hamburg (leather; capital, RM. 5,000,000) — 
Director. 

Buxtehudcr I.cderfabrik A. G., Hamburg (leather; subsidiary of Lederwerkc 
Wiemann A. G.) — Director. 

Industrial. — Siemens & Halske A. G.. Berlin (electrical) — Member of board of 
directors. 

Hans Oesterlinck 

Hans Oesterlinck, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Deutsche Rcichbank, the German central bank, and the bank of 
issue. 

Oesterlinck is also a director of the Deutsche Centralbodenkredit A. G., semi- 
governmental mortgage bank which has a close connection with the Deutsche 
Bank. Among Oesterlinck’s associates on the board of the Deutsche Central- 
bodenkredit, A. G., are such individuals as Pfcrdmenges of Oppcnhcim & Cie., 
generally identified with the German steel industry: Count. Hans Bodo von Al- 
venslcben, president of the exclusive Herrenklub, and said to have l>een instru- 
mental in helping Hitler integrate himself with the Rhineland industrialists; and 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. who is the most prominent member of the German 
nobility to have embraced nazism. 

Hans Oesterlinck was born May 14, 1882, in Breslau. He is the son of an 
ar'hitect. After having studied law, he passed an examination to qualify as an 
assistant judge. 

In World War I Oesterlinck received the Iron Cross of the first and second 
class, considered a marked distinction in Germany. 

After the war he obtained employment from January 1, 1919, to December 21, 
1931, in the Prussian Bureau of Commerce. Later he obtained an appointment 
as substitute state commissioner of the Berlin Stock Exchange. Since January 1. 
1942, he has been on the managing committee of the Deutsche Centralboden- 
kredit A. G. He is chairman of the associated group of German mortgage banks. 
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Hans Oesterlinck’s address is Berlin- Wannsee, Tristanstr. 15. His business 
and financial connections were as follows, in 1942: 

Banking. — Deutsche Reichsbank (central bank) — Member of the advisory 
board. 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Fachgruppe Private Hypothckenbanken in der Wirtschaftsgruppe Privates 
Bankgewerbe, Berlin (national association of private mortgage banks) — 
Executive. 

Deutsche Centralbodenkredit A. G., Berlin — Member of the management 
committee. 

Gemeinschaft agruppe Deutscher Hypothekenbanken, Berlin (national associa- 
tion of mortgage banks) — Chairman. 

Albert Pietzsch 

Albert Pietzsch is* a member of the supervisory board of the Deutsche Bank 
and a member of the supervisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin. Ho 
is also a member of the advisory board of the Gorman railways, holds important 

K litical positions including that, of president of the Reich Economic Chamber in 
rlin. In addition, he has a number of important industrial holdings, including 
control of the Elektro-Chemische Werke in Munich. 

Albert Pietzsch has been an adviser of Hitler since 1925, and is alleged to be 
one of the men who financed Hitler in the early da vs of the Nazi Party. Pietzsch 
has also been reported as instrumental in helping Hitler achieve financial domina- 
tion of occupied countries. 

Background.— Albert Pietzsch was born June 28, 1874. From 1894 to 1898 ho 
studied mechanical engineering at the Technical Institute of Dresden. In 1900 
he began his career as an engineer and invented various new processes, in particu- 
lar one concerned with the production of potash liquor. In 1910 he founded the 
firm of Adolph Pietzsch Co., which eventually became the powerful Elektro- 
Chemische Werke in Munich. 

Holdings in the United Slates. — Albert Pietzsch, on August 6, 1940, obtained 
United States patent No. 2,210,429, on apparatus for filtering gases. As reported 
by patent attorneys, Buckley A Bean, 1608 Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
this patent has been assigned to a United States citizen, Charles A. Buerk, Buffalo, 
N • Y • 

Albert Pietzsch is the owner of 510 shares of the Buffalo Chemico-Electric Co., 
Inc., chemical manufacturers of Buffalo, N. Y., a national of Switzerland and 
Germany. The stock is estimated at $51,000. 

He also holds a voting trust certificate of approximately 32}< shares of Sucro- 
Blanc, 8. A., a Cuban corporation, the value of which is nominally reported at 
$12 per share. The voting trust is held by the Buffalo Electro-Chemical as agents 
for Pietzsch. 

Another 350 shares of the Buffalo coiporation, estimated at $35,000, is held by 
Pietzsch as executor of the estate of his deceased daughter, Ingeborg Schickert, 
for the benefit of her minor heirs, Dorothea and Franziska, for whom a voting 
trust of seme 22^ shares of Sucro-Blanc is also held. 

Albert Pictzsch’s known connections are as follows: 

Political. — leader of the district adjustment committee for the Industrial and 
Commerce Division of the Bavarian Economic Chamber. 

President of the Industrial and Commerce Chamber of Munich. 

President of the Reich Economic Chamber of Berlin. 

Banking. — Deutsche Reichsbank — Member of the supervisory board. 

Deutsche Bank — Member of the supervisory board. 

Industry. — Elektro-Chemische Werke in Munich — General manager. He also 
holds controlling interest. 

Filmkunst G. m. b. H., Munchen (movies) — Deputy chairman. 

Bayerischer Lloyd Schiffahrts A. G. f Regensburg (navigation) — Deputy 
chairman. 

Aktienbrauerei zum Lowenbr&u, MUnchen (brewery) — Director. 
Siemens-Schuckert-Werke A. G., Berlin (electrochemical installations; sub- 
sidiary of Siemens A Halske) — Director. 

German Railways, Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Clemens Plassman 

Clemens Plassman is a member of the managing committee of the Deutsche 
Bank, a post to which he was only recently appointed. He originally came 
from the Commerzbank A. G., in which he is still a member of the provincial 
74241 — 15 — pt. 5 10 
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committee for eastern Germany. He is reported as having no political con- 
nections. 

Clemens PI ass man is 50 years old. His address is given as 39 Maueretraase, 
Berlin. His known connections are as follows. 

Banking . — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Member of the managing committee. 

Commerzbank A. G. — Member of the provincial committee for eastern Germany 

Rheinisehe Hypothekenbank, Mannheim (mortgage bank) — Director. 

Industry . — Argenta Schokoladenwerk A. G., Wernigerode (chocolate) — 
Chairman. 

Kasseler Druckerei und Farberei, A. G. f Kassel-Bettenhausen (printing and 
dyeing) — Deputy chairman. 

Dyckerhoff Portland-Zementwerke A. G. f Mainz-Am6neburg (cement) — 
Director. 

Pongs & Zahn Textilwerke A. G., Viereen (textiles) — Deputy chairman. 

Gruschwitz Textilewerke A. G., Neusals am Oder (textiles) — Director. 

Rudolph Karetadt A. G., Berlin (department store) — Director. 

Rhcinische Kunstseide A. G., Krefeld (artificial silk) — Director. 

Vcreinigte Deutsche Metallwerke, Frankfurt am Main, (metals; subsidiary of 
Viag) — Director. 

wintershall A. G., Berlin-Kassel — Director. 


GUnther Quandt 

Gunther Quandt appears to be one of the more important individuals in the 
German economy. He is a director in Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, a 
director in the Deutsche Bank, and is connected in one capacity or another with 
a large number of insurance and industrial concerns. His interests cover a wide 
field of activities such as automobiles, textiles, chemicals, ammunition, mining, 

C itash, etc. An idea of his wealth may be gathered from his holdings in Accumu- 
toren-Fabrik A. G., which is but one of some 30 organizations with which he is 
affiliated. In 1936, that company had a capital and surplus of approximately 
RM. 30,000,000. Quandt is reported to own 75 percent of the capital stock. At 
the official rate of exchange this would represent an investment of some $9,000,000. 
He is also a part owner of textile concerns which appear to be family affairs such 
as Gebrllder Draeger Tuchfabrik and Draeger-Wcrke G. m. b. H. Quandt is a 
leader in the War Economy (Wehrwirtschaftsflihrer). 

Background . — Gllnthcr Quandt was born July 28, 1881, the son of a textile 
manufacturer in Pritzwalk. He never received a university education, notwith- 
standing the fact that he now holds on honorary degree of doctor of engineering. 
He started his business career at the age of 19 when he was entrusted with the 
management of one of the family’s textile factories. He made rapid progress and 
expanded into other fields of activity. In the spring of 1933, Quandt came in 
conflict with Josef Goebbcls, who by that time had become the husband of 
Quandt’s divorced wife. Goebbcls attached the holdings of Quandt in his various 
firms, asserting that the alimony which Quandt owned to his own child was 
endangered. A settlement was apparently made, as a result of which Goebbels 
acquired a portion of Quandt's holdings. At about the same time, Quandt was 
being criminally prosecuted for alleged mishandling of the Accumulatorcn concern. 
It was reported that Quandt had to deposit bail to the amount of RM. 4,000,000. 

No information is available as to the outcome of this affair but the fact that 
apparently Quandt continued to prosper and now occupies a prominent position 
in Germany seems to indicate that Quandt managed to patch up his difficulties 
and remain in favor with the powers that be. 

Quandt’s known connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank. Berlin — Director. 

West falenbank A. G.. Bochum/Westfalcn — Director. 

Insurance. — Gerling-Konzern, Rhcinische Versichrungsgruppe A. G., Koln 
(reinsurance: subsidiary of Gerling-Konzern) — Chairman. 

Friedrich Wilhelm lobcnsversicherungs A. G., Berlin (life insurance; subsidi- 
ary of Gerling-Konzern) — Chairman. 

Gerling-Konzern, Ruckversicherungs A. G., Koln (reinsurance; 100 percent 
subsidiary of Gerling-Konzern Rhcinische Versicherungsgruppe A. G.) — Deputy 
chairman. 

Gerling-Konzern, Lebensversicherungs A. G., Koln (life-insurance; 100 percent 
subsidiary of Gerling-Konzern, Rhckvereicherungs A. G.) — Deputy chairman. 

Industrial . — Allgemeine Elektricit&ts-Gesellschaft, Berlin (electric trust) — 
Director. 

Accumulatoren-Fabrick A. G., Berlin (storage batteries; Quandt owns 75 
percent of the stock) — Chairman of management committee. 
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Deutsche Waffen- und Munitionsfabriken A. G., Berlin (arms and ammunition; 
probably belongs to the Quandt interests) — Chairman of management com- 
mittee. 

Durener Metallwerke A. G., Berlin (miscellaneous metals; subsidiary of 
Deutsche "Waffen- und Munitionsfabriken A. G.) — Member of management 
committee. 

Berlin-Erfurter Maschinenfabrik Henry Pels A Co., A. G., Berlin (machinery; 
100 percent subsidiary of Deutsche Waffen- und Munitionsfabriken A. G.) — 
Chairman. 

Concordia Elektrizit&te A. G., Dortmund (electrical installations; subsidiary of 
Accumulatoren Fabrik A. G.) — Chairman. 

Dominitwerke G. m. b. H., Berlin (electrical apparatus; subsidiary of Accumula- 
toren-Fabrik A. G.) — Chairman. 

Pertrix-Werke G. m. b. H., Berlin (flashlights and batteries; subsidiary of Ao- 
cumulatoren Fabrik A. G.). 

Wintershall A. G., Kassel (potash) — Deputy chairman. 

Bergbau A. G. Lothringen, Bochum-Gerthe (mining; subsidiary of Wintershall 
A. G.) — Deputy chairman. 

Gewerkscnaft Victor-Stickstoffwerke, Castrop-Rauxel (nitrogen products; 
owned by Wintershall A. G.) — Member of mining committee. 

Gewerkschaft Wintershall, Heringen (mining) — Chairman of mining commit- 
tee. 

GebrOder Draeger Tuchfabrik, Pritzwalk (textile factory) — Co-owner. 

Draeger-Werke G. m. b. H., Potsdam-Babelsberg (textiles) — Manager. 

Byk-Guldcnwerke Chcmische Fabrik A. G., Berlin (chemicals) — Chairman. 

Deutsche Wollenwaren-Manufaktur A. G., Grtlnberg/Schlesicn (woolen prod- 
ucts’ subsidiary of four German Grossbanken under leadership of Dresdner 
Bank) — Chairman. 

Deutsche Tuchsyndikat G. m. b. H., Berlin (German cloth syndicate) — Chair- 
man. 

Hermann Herzog A Co. A. G., Neugersdorf/Sachsen (textile finishing; sub- 
sidiary of Concordia Spinnerei A Wcberei) — Chairman. 

Busch-Jacgcr, I.Odenscheider Metallwerke A. G. # Lfidenscheid/Westfalen (elec- 
trical installation apparatus) — Deputy chairman. 

A. G. ftlr Verkehrswcscn, Berlin (railroads and other transportation) — Di- 
rector. 

Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart (automobiles) — Director. 

Deutsches Kalisyndikat G. m. b. H., Berlin (potash syndicate) — Director. 

Kammgarnspinnerei St6hr A Co. A. G., Leipzig (wool yarns, worsteds) — Di- 
rector. 

Vereinigte Kugellagerfabriken A. G., Schwcinfurt (ball bearings; subsidiary of 

SKF of Sweden) — Director. 

Oswald Rosier 

Oswald Rbsler, managing director of the Deutsche Bank and member of the 
management committee of the bank since 1933, is a prominent German financial 
and industrial leader. His financial interests extend to Prague, where he is 
chairman of the executive committee of the Bohmische Union Bank, which is 
controlled by the Deutsche Bank. He is also deputy chairman of the Deutsche 
Ueberseeische Bank, Berlin, whose Brazilian branch has been completely liqui- 
dated by the Brazilian Government. In the industrial sphere, Rosler’s influence 
extends to the railroad, textile, and machinery fields, and he is chairman of the 
board of directors of Mannesraannrohren-Werke, Dusseldorf, whose branches in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay have been listed in the Proclaimed List 
of Certain Blocked Nationals. 

According to press reports Rosier, together with Karl Goetz, managing director 
•of the Dresdner Bank, were arrested in November 1944 for refusing to support 
the Bank der Deutschcn Arbeit, banking enterprise of Robert Ley, Nazi Minister 
of Labor, which reportedly was in difficulties. 

Rosier was born on May 26, 1887, in Schweidnitz. His last known address 
was 8 Mozartstrasse, Berlin- Lankwitz. His business and financial affiliations in 
1942 were as follows: 

Banking . — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Member of the management committee. 

Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, Berlin — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Bbhmische Union-Bank, Prague (controlled by Deutsche Bank) — Chairman of 
the executive committee. 
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Borse zu Berlin, Abt. Wertpapierboree — Member of management committee. 

Gunther Wagner Verwaltungs — Gesellschaft m. b. H., Hannover — Member of 
the advisory board. 

Liquidati'onsverein fiir Zcitgeschafte an der Berliner Wertpapierboree E. V. 
Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Insurance. — Alte Leipziger Lebensvereioherungsgesellsohaft A. G., Leipzig; — 
Member of the board of directors. 

Leipziger Feuer-Vereicherungs-Anstalt, Leipzig — Member of the board of 
directors. 

Industrial. — Machinery: Mannesmannrohren-Werke, Dusseldorf (metal prod- 
ucts) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Schubert A Salzer, Maschincnfabrik A. G., Chemnitz (textiles) — Chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Mannesmannrohren-Werke Komotau A. G., Komotau (metal products) — 
Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Maschincnfabrik Buckau R. Wolf A. G., Magdeburg (factory installations) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Textiles: Christian Dierig A. G., Langcnbielau (holding company) — Member 
of the board of directors. 

Kammgarnsninnerei St6hr A Co. A. G., Leipzig — Director. 

Railroads: Allgcmeine Lokalbahn- und Kraftwerke A. G., Berlin — Deputy 
ohairman of the advisory board. 

Braunschwciger A. G. fiir Industriebeteiligungen, Braunschweig (holding com- 
pany) — Director. 

Sugar: Rabbethge A Giesecke A. G., Kleinwanzleben — Director. 

Zuckerfabrik Glauzig, Glauzig/Anhalt — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Continental Guinmi-Wcrke A. G., Hannover (rubber articles) — 
Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Mannesmann-Stahlblechbau At. G., Berlin (steel) — Deputy chairman of the 
advisory board. 

Elektrizitats-Licferungs-Gesellschaft, Berlin (public utilities holding com- 
pany) — Director. 

Osnabrucker Kupfer- und Drahtwerk A. G., Osnabruck (wire and cable — 
Director. 

Westdcutsche Kaufhof A. G., Koln (wholesalers and department stores) — 
Director. 

Wintershall A. G., Kassel (holding company for potash industry) — Director. 

Koehlmann-Werke A. G., Frankfurt am Oder — Deputy chairman of the 
advisory board. 

Prager Eisen-Industrie-Gesellschaft, Prague (iron and steel) — Member of the 
executive committee. 

Hans Rummel 

Hans Rummel has been a member of the management committee of the Deut- 
sche Bank Berlin since 1931. He is also chairman of the Board of the Bank des 
Berliner Kassen-Vereins, Berlin. 

Rummers interests extend to many industrial fields, including machinery and 
porcelain manufacturing. He is chairman of the board of directors of Elektrische 
Licht- und Kraftanlagen A. G., Berlin, part of the Siemens A Halske A. G. 
combine. 

Rummel was born on March 9, 1883, in Krautostheim/Mittelfranken. He is 
known as a bank technician who has specialized in the mechanization of the 
course of payments. He is said to be well versed in the internal organization of 
the Deutsche Bank, and is classed as a typical administrative official, without 
ambition, without marked political interests. 

Rummers last known address is 12 Arnimalle, Berlin- Dahlem. His financial 
and industrial affiliations in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking and financial. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Member of the management 
committee. 

Bank des Berliner Kassen-Vereins, Berlin — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Deutsche Hypothekenbank A. G., Berlin — Member of the board of directors. 

Insurance. — Allianz Lebensversicherungs A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Porcelain: Porzellanfabrik Kahla, Kahla/Thuringen — Chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Porzellanfabrik Lorenz Hutschenreuther A. G. Selb., Bayern — Chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Machinery: Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg A. G., Augsburg — Director. 

R. Stock A Co., Spiralbohrer, Werkzeug- und Maschinenfabrik A. G., Berlin. 
Maricnfelde — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 
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Vereinigte Kugellagerfabriken A. G., Schweinfurt — Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Beyerische Moteren-Wcrke A. G., Munchen — Deputy chairman of the ad- 
visory board. 

Miscellaneous . — Deutsche Tafelglas A. G. (Detag), Furth (plate glass) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

Elektrische Licht- und Kraftanlagen A. G. f Berlin (part of Siemens A Halske 
A. G.; electric light and power) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Gebr. Junghans Uhrenfabriken A. G., Schramberg, Schwarzwald (watches) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

Deutsche Telephonewerke und Kabelindustrie A. G., Berlin (telephones and 
cables) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Gesellschaft fOr Electrizitats — Anlagen m. b. H., Berlin (investment in electrical 
concerns) — Deputy chairman of the avisory board. 

Frcicherrlich von Tucher’sche Brauerei A. G., Nurnberg (brewery)— Director. 

Heliwatt Werke Elektrizitats A. G., Berlin (electrical apparatus) — Director. 

Wurttembergische Metallwarenfabrik, Geislingen-Staige (metalware)— Di- 
rector. 

Krauss-MafTei A. G., Munchen- Allach — Chairman of the board of directors. 
Ernst Enno Russell 

Ernst Enno Russell is the deputy chairman of the board of directors of the 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin, and the Deutsche Hypothekcnbank, Weimar. 

He was born on May 25, 1869, in Papenburg/Ems and is a doctor of jurispru- 
dence. In 1940, he was a member of the management committee of the Rheinisch- 
Wesfiilisches Kohlen-Syndikat, but no longer held this position in 1942, probably 
due to his advanced age. He resides at 35 Mauerstrasse, Berlin W 8. 

His financial connections as of 1942 were as follows: 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Deutsche Hypothekanbank (German Mortgage Bank), Weimar— Deputy 
chairman of board of dilectors. 

Karl Schirner 

Karl Schirner, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is a Leader in the Gorman 
military -economic system (Wehrwirtechaftsfiihrer) and holds prominent positions 
in two affiliates of the powerful German industrial combine, \ereinigte Industrie- 
Unternchraungen Akticngcsellschaft (VI AG). He is deputy chairman of the 
advisory board of Berliner Kraft und Licht A. G., (Bewag), Berlin, a light and 



include several firms in the German oil, coal, and paraffin industries. 

Schirner was born on December 1, 1885, in Berlin. His last known address is 
9 Karolingcrplatz, Bcrlin-Charlottenburg. His financial and business connections 
in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Oil: Deutsche Erdol A. G., Berlin (oil wells) — Chairman, bank 
committee. 

Eeytsche Erdol A. G., Berlin — Chairman, board of directors. 

Deutsche Viscobil 01-G. m. b. H., Berlin (motor oil)— Chairman, board of 
directors. 

Kontinental Ool A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Wax and paraffin: Compes A Cie., A. G., Dusseldorf — Chaiiman, board of 
directors. 

Carl ROhsam, Wachswarcnfabrik A. G., Fulda — Chairman, board of directors. 

Coal: “Briko” Brikett- und Kohlenhandel A. G., Leipzig — Chaiiman, board 
of directors. 

Stock A Fischer G. m. b. H., Mannheim — Chairman, board of directois. 

Mitteldeutschcs Braunkohlen-Syndikat 1936 G. m. b. II., Leipzig (lignite) — 
Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Deutscher Eiscnhandel A. G., Berlin (iron dealers) — Chairman, 
board of directors. 

“Vaucefa” Vereinigte Chemische Fabrikcn A. G., Brandenburg/IIavel (chem- 
icals) — Chairman, board of directors. 

Berliner Kiaft und Licht A. G. (Bewag), Berlin (light and power; a VIAG 
affiliate) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Berliner Maschincnbau A. G., vormals L. Schwartskopp, Berlin (machine 
fabrication) — Director. 

Gebhardt A Koenig- Deutsche Schachtbau A. G., Nordhausen (borings, pits) — 
Director. 
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Vereinigte Aluminum- Werke A.G., Berlin (VIAG affiliate) — Director. 

Zellstofrfabrik Waldhof, Mannheim (cellulose) — Director. 

Otavi Minen-und Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft, Berlin (mining and transportation)— 
Member of the executive committee. 

Hermann Schmitz 

Hermann Schmitz is one of the most important persons in Germany. He is 
chairman of I. G. Farbenindustrie and a director in Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the 
giant steel cartel. He is also a director in a string of I. G. Farbenindustrie sub- 
sidiaries as well as in other industrial concerns. He occupies a number of import- 
ant positions in several leading banks including the bank of issue. He has been 
for several years a director of the Bank for International Settlements in Basel. 
He is a member of several political organizations and was made a Member of the 
Reichstag by the Nazis for his zeal in the service of the Nazi regime. 

Background. — Hermann Schmitz, at the time of the Weimar Republic, was 
economic adviser to Chancellor Bruening, whom he accompanied to London in 
the suimner of 1931. He became, however, an early supporter of Hitler, with 
whom he collaborated in making I. G. Farbenindustrie a vast spying organization 
under a commercial cloak. He also conceived a plan of having members of the 
families of I. G. Farbenindustrie officials emigrate to other countries and become 
citizens there in order to protect company interests in wartime. He was for a 
time, the head of the American I. G., the United States subsidiary of German 
I. G., which later became General Aniline Corp., headed for a time by his brother, 
Dietrich, a naturalized American citizen. 

Hermann Schmitz has been characterized as “deserving a high place on the list 
of war criminals.” 

Towards the end of 1943 he was reported as having been in touch with Lisbon 
friends on behalf of Dr. Schacht. The Lisbon friends, in turn, were to get in 
touch with New York bankers in the interest of peace. Hermann Schmitx is 63 
years old. 

Holdings in the United States. — Hermann Schmitz was reported to own as of 
June, 1941, $86,000 worth of the stock of General Aniline. 

Hermann Schmitz’s known connections are as follows: 

Political. — Member of the Nazi Reichstag. 

Doctor of laws, honoris causa. 

Academy for German Law — Member. 

Committee for Corj»orate Law, Berlin— Member. 

Banking.— Bank for International Settlements, Basel — Director. 

Deutsche Bank— Director. 

Reich-Krcdit-Gesellschaft — Director. 

Deutsche Reichabank — Member, advisory committee, and member, currency 
committee. 

Deutsche Industriebank — Chairman. 

Deutsche Landcrbank — Chairman. 

Insurance. — Allianz Versicherungs, A. G., Berlin— Director. 

Industry. — I. G. Farbenindustrie — Chairman. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke (steel cartel) — Director. 

Norske-Hydro, Osla (synthetic nitrogen: subsidiary of I. G. Farben) — Director. 

Ammoniakwerk-Merseburg, G. m. b. H. (ammonia; subsidiary of I. G. Far- 
ben) — Manager. 

Leuna Werke- Merseburg (ammonia; subsidiary of I. G. Farben) — Manager. 

A. G. fiir Stickstoffeduugcr, Knapsack/Koln (fertilizers; subsidiary of I. G. 
Farben) — Chairman. 

Deutsche Celluloid Fabrik A. G. Eilcuburg (subsidiary of I. G. Farben) — Chair- 
man. 

Dvnamit A. G. vorm. Noble (subsidiary of I. G. Farben) — Chairman. 

Rheinische Stahlwerke (steel works; subsidiary of I. G. Farben) — Chairman. 

A. Riebeck’schc Montanwerke (mines; subsidiary of I. G. Farben) — Chairman. 

Wolff «fc Co. Walzrodc (chemicals; subsidiary of 1. G. Farben) — Chairman. 

Kalle & Co. A. G. Wiesbaden (cellulose; subsidiary of I. G. Farben) — Director. 

Metnllgcsellschaft, A. G. (subsidiary of Gold and Silber Scheideanstalt; I. G. 
Farben has minority interest) — Director. 

Bochum-Gelsenkirscher Bahngcsellschaft (streetcars)— Manager. 

Rheinische Guinmi und Celluloid Fabrik, Mannheim (rubber and cellu- 
loid) — Director. 

Stickstoff Syndicat, G. m. b. H. (nitrogen syndicate) — Director. 
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Max H, Schmid 

Max H. Schmid, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is predominantly associated 
with the paper and cellulose manufacturing, and the machinery and motors indus- 
tries of Germany. 

He was horn on June 30, 1891, in Hof/Saale, and on October 27, 1932, he 
married Miss Lee Boemer in New York City. He was associated with the 
Deutsche Bank at the time of his marriage. 

Schmid’s latest known address is listed as 10 Bayernallee, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg. His financial and business connections in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Insurance. — Berlinische Feuer Versicherungs-Anstalt, Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Paper and cellulose manufacturing: Natron-Papier-Industrie A- 
G..W ien — Chairman of board of directors. 

Papierfabrik Krappitz A. G., Berlin — Chairman. of board of directors. 

Natronzellsteff- und Papierfabriken A. G., Berlin — Deputy chairman of 
advisory board. 

Neusiedler A. G. ftir Papicrfabrikation, Wien — Member of board of directors. 

ZellstofF- und Papierfabrik Frentschach A. G., Berlin (cellulose and paper 
manufacturing) — Chairman of board of directors. 

ZcllstofTabrik aldhof, Berlin (cellulose manufacturing)— Chairman of bank 
committee; technical director. 

C/Y Waldhof A/B, Helsingfors (possibly Finnish subsidiary of Gellstoffabrik 
Waldhof, Berlin) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Machinery and motors: Heinrich Lanz A. G., Mannheim (machines) — Deputy 
chairman of advisory board. 

Baverische Motorenwerke A. G., Munich (possibly connected with Bayerische 
Wasserkraftwerke A. G.. Munich (VI AG)) — Director. 

Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart-Unterturkheim (automobiles, airplane motors) — 
Director. 

Deutsche Niles Werke A. G., Berlin (machine and machine parts) — Director. 

Schnellpressenfabrik A. G., Heidelberg (printing machinery) — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Minimax A. G., Berlin (fire-fighting apparatus) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

N. V. Handel-en Transport Mij. Waldhof, Rotterdam (import and export^ 
transportation) — Chairman of board of directors. 

J. D. Ricdel-E. de Hafin A. G., Berlin (chemicals and drugs) — Deputy chairman* 
of advisory board. 

N. V. Stuwadoore Mij. "Neptunus,” Rotterdam (stevedores)— Deputy chair- 
man of advisory board. 

Deutsche Gold- und Silberscheideanstalt vorm. Boessler, Frankfurt am Main* 
(fine metals; gold- and silver-smiths) — Member of board of directors. 


Ernst Schoen von Wildenegg 

Von Wildenegg is a member of the advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank 
a director in the Deutsche Bank, a director in the Bayerische Hypotheken-*und 
Weschel-Bank, the most important Bavarian institution, and in several other- 
banking institutions. He is chairman in three insurance companies and appears 
on the management of a large number of industrial companies, principally in the- 
metallurgical and textile fields. 

Von Wildenegg was born August 22, 1877. He bolds the decree of doctor of 
jurisprudence. His last known address was given ae 2 Wilhelm-Scyffeith-Strasse, 
Leipzig, and his known connections are as follows: 

Political . — Zulassungsstellc fur Wertpapiere an der Mitteldeutschen Borse zu 
Leipzig (Committee on Admission of Securities on Leipzig Stock Exchange) — 
Deputv member of management committee. 

Banking . — Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Leipzig — Member of district advisory committee. 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Allgemeine Deutsche Credit- Anstalt, Leipzig — Member of management com- 
mittee. 

Bayerische Hypotheken- und Weschel-Bank, MOnchen (mortgage bank) — 
Director. 

Sachsische Bodenkreditanstalt, Dresden (mortgage institution) — Deputy chair- 


man. 

Deutsche Hypothekenbank, Weimar (mortgage bank) — Director. 

Insurance . — Alte Leipziger LebensversicheruDgsgesellechaft A. G. Leipzig (life 
insurance) — Chairman . 
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Leipziger Feuerversicherungs-Anstalt, Leipzig (fire insurance; subsidiary of 
Alte Leipziger Lcbensversicherungsgesellschaft A. G.) — Chairman. 

Leipziger Allgemeine, Transport- und Rtickveraicherungs- A. G., Leipzig 
(insurance and reinsurance; subsidiary of Leipziger Feuerversicherungs-Anstalt, 
Leipzig; — Chairman. 

industrial. — Vo mag Maschinenfabrik A. G., Plauen (machinery; jointly owned 
by Allgemeine Deutsche Credit-Anstalt-Sachsische Bank, Deutsche Bank, 
Dresdner Bank) — Chairman. 

Vogtliindischc Metallwcrkc G. ra. b. H., Plauen (metals; affiliated with Vomag 
Maschinenfabrik A. G.) — Member of advisory committee. 

Kammgarnspinnerei Stohr A Co. A. G., I>eipzig (yarns, textile mills; subsidiary 
of Spinnerci Cossmansdorf) — Deputy chairman. 

Vaterlandischc Kammgarnspinnerei und Weberei A. G., Budapest (yarns and 
textiles: affiliated with Kammgarnspinnerei Stohr & Co. A. G.) — Director. 

Leipziger Wollkammerei, Teipzig (wool; subsidiary of Kammgarnspinnerei 
Stfthr & Co. A. G., and Thtiringer Wollgarnspinnerci A. G.) — Deputy chairman. 

Elberfelder Textilwerke A. G., Wuppertal-I'lberfeld (textile mills; subsidiary 
of Kammgarnspinnerei Stohr A Co. A. G.) — Director. 

C. F. Solbrig Sohne A. G., Chemnitz (cotton yarn mills; subsidiary of Kamm- 
garnspinnerei Stohr A Co. A. G.). 

Mansfeld A. G. ftir Bcrgbau u. Htittcnbetrieb, Berlin (copper, brass, etc.) — 
Chairman. 

Kurhessischer Kupfcrschicferbergbau G. m. b.* H., Eisleben (copper mining; 
subsidiary of Mansfeld A. G., ftir Bergbau u. H tit tenbet rich) — Director. 

Mansfeldscher Kupferschieforbergbau A. G., Eisleben (copper mining; sub- 
sidiary of Mansfeld A. G. ftir Bergbau u. Htittenl>etricb, Berlin) — Director. 

Riebeck-Brauerei A. G.. Leipzig (brewery) — Chairman. 

Aktien-Brauerei Ncustadt- Magdeburg, ’ Magdeburg (holding company of 
breweries; subsidiary of Riebeck-Brauerei A. G.) — Director. 

Hugo Schneider A. G., I-cipzig (copper, aluminum wares; subsidiary of Dresd- 
ner Bank)— Chairman. 

Thtiringer Wollgarnspinncrei A. G.. Leipzig (woolen yarn mills)— Chairman. 

Leipziger Baumwollspinnerci, Leipzig (cotton mills, textiles) — Deputy chairman. 

Risen- und Htittenwerke A. G., Koln (iron and coal mining) — Director. 

Salzdctfurth A. G., Berlin (potash; jointly owned by a consortium of large 
German banks) — Director. 

Studicngesellschaft Deutscher Kupfcrschicferbergbau G. m. b. H., Eisleben 
(copper laboratories) — Director. 

Herman von Siemens 

Hermann von Siemens, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is closely identified 
with the giant Siemens electrical concern. He is a rarity among important Ger- 
man industrialists insofar as, outside the above, he is not connected with any 
institutions other than those owned and managed by the Siemens concern, and 
even in those he has only three official positions, namely, the board chairmanships 
in the companies discussed below: 

Siemens A Halskc A. G., a RM. 107,000,000 company which challenges the 
position of the General Electric Co. as the largest manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment in the world. Within Germany, responsibility for meeting the major shares 
of the electrical requirements of the German war machine has been delegated by 
the German Government to this concern. In spite of the fact that it is predomi- 
nantly an electrical concern, it also rates as Germany’s third largest producer of 
airplane motors. In comparison with the large Allgemeine Elcktricitats Gesell- 
schaft, partly American-owned combine, it may be stated that Siemens produces 
35 percent, whereas Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft produces only 25 percent 
of the total output of electrical goods. 

Siemens Planiawerke, another Siemens Halske subsidiary of which Hermann 
von Siemens is the head, is a large enterprise engaged primarily in the production 
of carbon and graphite electrodes and allied products. It originated from an 
amalgamation of Gebrtider Siemens A Co. with the Rutgerswcrke A. G. in 1928. 
Today these two companies own all the shares in the Planiawerke. 

Another major entity in the Siemens combine is the Siemens-Schuckert-Wcrke, 
capitalized at RM. i20.000,000, with far-reaching international agreements. 
Westinghouse Electrical A Manufacturing Co., of New York, and Brown Boveri 
A Cie., of Switzerland, are but a few of the companies participating in these agree- 
ments Like “Halske,” it maintains its own agencies, factories, and offices in 
overy country of the world. 
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Both Siemcns-Schuckert and Siemens & Haiske have interlocking directorships 
with Vereinigte Stahlwerke, often referred to as the German Steel Trust. 

Hermann von Siemens was born September 8, 1885. He resides in 5 am Kleinen 
Wannsee, Berlin-Wannsee. 

His financial and industrial connections are: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Siemens & Haiske A. G., Berlin (light electrical equipment) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. • 

Siemens-Schuckert- Werke A. G., Berlin (heavy electrical equipment) — Chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Siemens-Plan iawerke A. G. fUr Kohlefabrikate, Berlin (coal-tar derivatives) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

Dr. Karl Ernst Sippell 

Dr. Karl Ernst Sippell (doctor of juridprudence), member of the management 
committee of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, and chairman of the board of directors 
of Deutsche Centralbodenkedit A. G., Gerlin, a mortgage banking concern, was 
formerly a director of the Deutsche Bank und Diskonto-Gesellschaft. 

Sippell’s other interests appear to be distributed widely between insurance 
concerns, mining and machinery firms, and utilities. In the latter category, he 
is a director of Hochtief A. G. fur Hoch und Tiefbautcn, Essen, a firm engaged 
in telegraph construction which is affiliated with the large electrical combine, 
Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft (AEG). He is also associated, as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, with Deutsche Edclstahlwerke A. G.. Krefeld, an 
affiliate of Vereinigte Stahlwerke Aktiengescllschaft (VS), the German steel 
combine. 

Dr. Sippell was born on February 4, 1889, in Bad Sooden-Allendorf/Werra. 
He is described as “of good family, politically conservative, a man of no special 
stamp, no leading personality." His last known address is 22 Wildpfad, Berlin- 
Dahlem. 

His financial and business connections in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Member of management committee. 

Deutsche Centralbodenkredit A. G., Berlin (mortgage banking) — Chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Insurance. — Berlinische Feuer-Versicherungs-Anstalt, Berlin (fire insurance) — 
Director. 

Magdeburger Feuervereicherungs-Gesellschaft, Magdeburg (fire insurance) — 
Director. 

Union und Rhein Versicherungs, A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Mining: Bergwerksgesellschaft Gluckauf-Sarstedt m. b. H., Berlin — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

Otavi Minen- und Eisenbahngcsellschaft, Berlin (mining and railroads) — 
Chairman of the executive committee. 

Gewerkschaft Deutschland, Berlin — Chairman of a mining management 
committee. 

Gewerkshaft Westfalen/Ahlen — Member of a mining management committee. 

Felten & Guilleame Carlswerk A. G., Koln (general trade, particularly in 
mining products) — Member of the board of directors. 

Machinery: Heinrich Lanz A. G., Mannheim — Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Sachsische Testilmaschinenfabrik vorm. Rich. Hartmann A. G., Chemnitz 
(textile machinery) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Utilities: Rheinische Elektrizitats A. G., Mannheim (utility) — Director. 

Deutsche-Atlantische Telegraphen gesellschaft, Berlin (wire and telegraph 
service) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Hochtief A. G. fiir Hoch- u. Tiefbauten, Essen (telegraphy construction, an 
AEG affiliate) — Board of directors. 

Miscellaneous. — Deutsche Linoleum-Werke A. G., Bietigheim (flooring and 
linoleum) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Kali-Chemie A. G., Berlin (fertilizers) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Salzbergwerk Neu-Stassfurt, Berlin (salt) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Salzbergwerk Neu-Stassfurt II, Loderburg (salt) — Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Zellstoffabrik Waldhof, Berlin (artificial cellulose, fibers) — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Deutsche Continental-Gas-Gesellschaft, Dessau (gasoline) — Deputy chairman 
of the advisory board. 
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Siddentsche Zucker A. G. f Mannheim (sugar) — Deputy chairman of the 
advisory board. 

Deutsche Edelstahlwerkc A. G., Krefeld (steel) — Member of board of director 
(member of VS combine). 

Deutsche Erdol A. G., Berlin (petroleum) — Member of board of directors. 
Rudolf Stahl 

Rudolf Stahl, 9 member of the advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank 
and a director of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, is a Leader in the German military- 
economic system ("WchrwirtschaftsfUhrer”). He is deputy manager of the 
Reichsgruppe Industrie, Berlin, the official industrial association; he is also a 
member of the advisory board of the Reichswirtschaftkammer, Berlin, German 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Stahl’s predominant position in the German economic system has apparently 
been gained in part through his success in the mining field m his connection with 
the Salzadctfurth concern in particular. 

Stahl was born on April 20, 1884, in Barmen. After engaging in law practice 
for several years he entered business in 1919 at the age of 35, and after 10 years 
in business, took over the leadership of Mansfeld A. G. ftir Bergbau and Htitten- 
betrieb in ELsleben, a mining concern. He became associated in the early stages 
of his business career with the Salzdctfurth group and later took over the large 
mining and smelting works controlled by a banking group which includes the 
Deutsche Bank. In 1942 he was chairman of the board of directors of this con- 
cern and was also chairman of the bank committee of Salzdetfurth-Konscm 
Berlin, a potash company he organized bv uniting three large potash firms. 

After buying control of Mansfeld A. G., Stahl effected an exchange with the 
Goering Werke of anthracite mines in the Ruhr for coal mines in central Germany, 
where the Mansfeld anthracite mine holdings are located. From this exchange, 
for which Stahl is highly praised, the Kali-Jupfcr-Kohlc-Konzern developed. 

Rudolf Stahl’s last known address is 18 Taubers trasse, Bcrlin-Grtinswald. 
His financial and business connections in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking and financial. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Deutsche Industricbank — Member of board of managers. 

Allgemeine Deutsche Creditanstalt, Leipzig — Director. 

Insurance. — Gerling-Konzern Lebensvcrsicherungs A. G., Kdln (life insur- 
ance) — Director. 

Industrial. — Mining and foundry: Salzdetfurth A. G., Berlin — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

Mansfeld A. G. ftir Bergbau und Htittonbetrieb, Berlin — General manager. 

Preussischo Bergwerke und Htttton A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Stalbcrger Zink A. G. fUr Bergbau und Htittenbetrieb, Aachen — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Salzdetfurt h-Konzern, Berlin (phosphates and fertilizers) — 
Chairman of the bank committee. 

Demag A. G., Duisburg (machinery) — Director. 

Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheidcnstalt, vorm Noessler, Frankfurt am Main 
(precious metals, chemicals) — Director. 

Mannesmannrohren-Wcrke, Dtisseldorf (steel tubes) — Director. 

Wcstfalisch-Anhaltischc Sprengstoff A. G., Berlin (ammunition) — Director. 

Erich Tgahrt 

Erich Tgahrt, who holds membership on the board of directors of Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin, is also on the board of directors of the Gerling-Konzern I-cbensvereicher- 
ungs, A. G., Dortmund (life insurance). He is chairman of the management 
committee of Iloesch Koln Ncuessen A. G. ftir Bergbau and Htittentrieb, Dort- 
mund (acquisition and operation of mines, foundries, and rolling mills). In addi- 
tion he is a director in several subsidiaries of that company as well as other organ- 
izations in which the Vereinigte Stahlwerke combine has an interest. He is 
reported to be chairman of the supervisory board of Maschinenbau und Bahn- 
bedarf A. G., Berlin, of which General Joachim von Stulpnagel has become a 
member. 

Erich Tgahrt, who is 62 years, old is reported to reside at 30 Holmannstrasse, 
Dortmund. His banking, insurance, and industrial connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Insurance. — Gerling-Konzern Lebensvcrsicherungs A. G., Dortmund — Director. 

Industrial. — Iron and steel: Hoesch Koln Neuessen A. G., ftir Bergbau und 
HUttentrieb, Dortmund (acquisition, erection, and operation of mines, foundries, 
and rolling mills) — Chairman of management committee and manager. 
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F. Kiippersbusch A Sohne A. G., Gelsenkirchen (manufacture and sale of 
atoves, ovens, central heating plants, and similar metal castings; affiliated with 
Hoesch K61n Neuessen A. G. and KOppersbusch family) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Schmiedag A. G., Hagen t Westfalen (manufacture and sale of forged products of 
iron, steel, etc. ; subsidiary of Hoesch K61n Neussen A. G.) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Trierer Walzwerk A. G.. Trier (rolling mills; subsidiary of Hoesch K61n Neuea- 
sen A. G.)— Chairman of board of directors. 

Other metal companies: Maschinenbau und Bahnbedarf A. G., Berlin (machin- 
ery and railroad equipment) — Chairman of supervisory board. 

Eisen- und Metall A. G., Essen (iron and metals) — Director. 

Stahlwerke- Verband A. G., Dusseldorf (steel mills) — Director. 

Miscellaneous companies (\ ereinigte Stahlwerke A. O. or Hoesch Koln Neuessen 
A. 0. have an interest). — Rheinisch-Westf&lisches Kohlen-Syndikat A. G., Essen 
(coal; Vereinigte Stahlwerkc A. G.) — Director. 

Rheinisch-Westfalische Kalwerke, Dornap (lime; Vereinigte Stahlwcrke A. 
G.)— -Chairman of board of directors. 

Wcstdeutschc Kalk- und Portlandzementwerke A. G., Koln (lime and Portland 
cement; Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G.) — Director. 

Westfalische Transport A. G., Dortmund (transport; affiliated with Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke A. G. t and Hoesch K6ln Neuessen A. G.) — Director. 

Seerecderei “Frigga” A. G.. Hamburg (steamship company • affiliated with 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G. and Hoesch Koln Neuessen A. G.) — Director. 


Franz Urbig 

In spite of the fact that Franz Urbig is 80 years old, he was very active in 
banking and industrial enterprises as late as 1942, which is the latest information 
we possess concerning him. At that time, he was chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, and director of the Sachsische Bodencrodit 
Anstalt, Dresden. He was also director of the Vereinigte Industrie-Unter^ 
nehmungen A. G. (VI AG), as well as various insurance, mining and aluminum 
companies. He was, in addition director of the Bergmann-Elektricit&ts-Werke 
A. G., Berlin, principle stockholders of which are Siemens-Schuckertwerke A. G. 
(S8) and the Allgemeine Elektrizit&ts Gesellschaft (AEG). 

Franz Urbig was born on January 23, 1804, at Luckenwald. He has a long 
and important banking career behind him. He entered the Diskonto Gesellschaft 
in 1884. From 1894 to 1900, he was active in China. Japan, and India as a mem- 
ber of the management committee of the Deutsche Asiatische Bank, and was, 
from 1910 to 1935, chairman of its board of directors. In 1900, he again entered 
the Diskonto Gesellschaft as an alternate director and from 1902 to 1935, he was 
a personally responsible partner. In 1924, he was a member of the general coun- 
cil of Reichsbank, and in 1930 he became chairman of the board of directors of 
the Deutsche Bank und Diskonto Gesellschaft. 

As earlv as 1923, Urbig’s mentality appears to have been very Nazi-tainted. 
At that time he was already harping upon the ideas that the Nazis have been 
expounding ever since. He stated in Berlin at that time that Germany was 
battling imperialism in the west and communism in the east, and until she could 
free herself from French militarism, an unworkable peace treaty, and socialistic 
extermists at home, sho could not recover. In January 1924 Urbig assured 
Hjalmar Schacht of loyal cooperation with respect to the reparations problem. 
In September 1925 he asserted in Berlin that German colonial expansion was of 
absolute necessity if Germany were to be free of complete dependence upon 
America. 

He resides at 23 Ludwig-Frost-Strasse, Berlin. His financial and industrial 
affiliations as of 1942 were as follows: 

Financial . — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Sachsische Bodencredit-Anstalt (Saxon Land Mortgage Credit Institution), 
Dresden — Director. 

Industrial . — Vereinigte Industrie-Unternohmungen A. G. (VI AG), Berlin — 
Director. 

Vereinigte Aluminum Werke A. G. (United Aluminum Works, Inc.), Berlin — 
Director. 

Berlinische Feuer-Versicherungs-Anstalt (Berlin Fire Insurance Co.), Berlin — 
Chairman of board of director. 

Union und Rhein Versicherungs A. G. (Union and Rhine Insurance Corp.), 
Berli n — Di rector. 
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Magdeburger Rtickversicherungs A. G. (reinsurance corporation), Magde- 
burg — Director. 

Magdeburger Allgeraeine Lpbens und Rentenversicherungs A. G. (Magdeburg 
General Life Insurance and Annuity Insurance Corp.) — Deputy chairman of 
board of directors. 

Bergman n-Elektricit its- Werke A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Otavi Minen und Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft (mining and railway company) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Porzellanfabrik Kahla (porcelain factory), Kahla/Sachsen — Director. 

Theodor Wiedemann 

Theodor Wiedemann, a commercial privy counselor, is a director of the German 
Reichsbank, Berlin. His industrial interests are apparently confined to the man- 
ufacture and sale of textiles. He is chairman of the boaid of directors of Wer- 
dener Feintuckwerke A. G., Essen, a firm which manufactures cloth, and is deputy 
chairman of the board of directors of Haweco Heymann, Wetler & Co., A. G. # 
Berlin, primarily concerned with trade in clothing materials. 

Wiedemann was born on December 5, 1858, in Augsburg. His latest known 
address is Provinostras.se, Augsburg. 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Augsburger Kammgarn-Spinnerei, Augsburg (worsted spinning 
mill) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Werdener Feintuckweike A. G., Essen (cloth manufacture) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

Augsburger Localbahn, Augsburg (railroad) — Deputy chairman, board of 
directors. 

Haweco Heymann, Wetler & Co.. A. G., Berlin (trade in clothing, piece goods, 
etc.) — Deputy chairman, board of directors. 

Wilhelm Zangen 

Wilhelm Zangen is prominent in the political, banking and industrial fields. 
He is a member of the group of leading German bankers who now control tho 
German monopoly in European banking. This control is exercised by him 
through memberships in the board of directors of both the Deutsche Reichsbank 
and the Deutsche Bank. Zangen is chairman of the executive committee of 
Mannesmannrohren Werke, a tube and pipe factory with several subsidiaries. 
This group, known as the Mannesmann combine, is apparently closely connected 
with Verelnigte Stahhverke through representation on its board. Zangen is also- 
a director in Deutsche Revisions und Treuhand A. G., an auditing company 
affiliated with the Government-owned VI AG. He is a director of Salzdetfeurth 
A. G., which is a subsidiary of a group of the largest German banks. Another 
oompanv in which he is a director is Schicss A. G., which is controlled by the 
Deutsche Bank. Another important connection is director in Demag A. G., 
Duisburg, in which the board membership indicates close relationship with 
Vereinigtc Stahlwerke and the Flick combine. 

On the political side Zangen occupies a number of important posts, some of 
which are the vice presidency of the Diisscldorf Chamber of Commerce, member- 
ship in the management committee of the DQsseldorf Stock Exchange and mem- 
bership in the Association of Germany Foundry Men in Diisscldorf. 

Background. — Zangen was born September 30, 1891. At an early age ho 
worked as an apprentice in the August Thyssen Huette at Duisburg and other 
metallurgical concerns. He became intimately connected with the Nazi leader- 
ship and it is to this connection that he owes his present position of power. 

Wilhelm Zangen’s known connections are as follows: 

Political. — Diisseldorf Chamber of Commerce and Industry — Vice President. 

Rhein isch- Westphalian Stock Exchange, Diisseldorf — Member of management 
committee. 

Academy for German Law, Berlin— Member. 

Southeast Europe Company, Vienna — Member of executive board. 

Association of German Iron Foundry Men, Diisseldorf — Member. 

Banking. — Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory committee. 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Insurance. — Allianz Versichenings A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Industry. — Allgemciue Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, Berlin (General Electric 
Co.) — Director. 

Mannesmannrohren- Werke, Diisseldorf (gube and pipe works) — Chairman of 
management committee. 
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Mannesmannr6hren-Werke Komotau A. G., Komotau (tube and pipe works 
an Czechoslovakia; subsidiary of Mannesmannrohren-Werke', DOsseldorf; — 
•Chairman of board of directors. 

Mannesman Stahlblechbau A. G., Berlin (steel plate construction; subsidiary of 
Mannesmannrohren-Werke, Dusseldorf) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Maschinenfabrik Meer A. G. M., Gladbach (machinery factory ; subsidiary of 
Mannesmannrohren-Werke, Dhsseldorf) — Chairman of board of directors. 

“Kronprinz” A. G. fOr Metallindustrie, Solingen-Ohligs (metal industry; 
subsidiary of Mannesmannr6hren-Werke, Dtlsseldorf) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Prager Eisen-Industrie-Gesellschaft, Prag (Prague Iron Industry Co.) — Deputy 
•chairman of advisory board. 

Demag A. G., Duisburg (machine factory) — Director. 

Deutsche Revisions und Trcuhand A. G., Beilin (auditing and trust com- 
pany; subsidiary of VI AG) — Director. 

SaUdetfurth A. G., Berlin (subsidiary of several large German banks) — Direc- 
tor. 

Schiess, A. G. Dusseldorf (machine factory; controlled by Deutsche Bank) — 
Director. 

Schwabenbrau A. G., DOsseldorf (brewery) — Director. 

Westfalisch-Anhaltische SprengstofT A. G. Chemische Fabriken, Berlin (West- 
phalia- Anhalt Explosive Corp., chemical plants) — Director. 


Dresdner Bank 

A. LOCATION, B&ANCn OFFICES, ETC. 

Address: 3J>-39 Behrenstrasse, Berlin: 3 Kfinig-Johann-Strasse, Dresden. 

Branches in Germany: At the end of 1941 the Dresdner Bank had 192 branches 
and 176 agencies, 82 of the latter being located in Berlin. During 1942, however. 
12 branches and 25 agencies (9 in Berlin) were closed, and it was anticipated 
that there would be a further reduction in the number in operation. 

Branches outside Germany: The Dresdner Bank has maintained, in recent 
years, the following branches in foreign, annexed and occupied territory: Belgium, 
Eupen (opened in 1940); Istanbul and Izmir, Turkey, operated by Deutsche 
•Orientbank; Alexandria and Cairo, Egypt, (closed at the loginning of the war 
but later reopened and operated under supervision of the Egyptian Government) : 
Austria, represented by its subsidiary, the I^nderbank Wien, which has 12 
branches in Austria and 36 agencies in Vienna; Sudetenland, 16 branches formed 
from the branches of three Czech banks; Poland, 7 branches (6 opened after the 
conquest of Poland) ; Danzig, branches in Danzig and Zoppot (established before 
1938), branch in Memel opened in 1939; Alsace, 2 branches; Lorraine, 5 branches, 
formed from the branches of two French banks (Ste. Gen. Alsacienne de Banque 
and Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et l’Industrie). 

B. DESCRIPTION OF BANK AND ITS BUSINESS 
1. Character and importance 

The Dresdner Bank ranks second only to the Deutsche Bank among the 
Berliner Grossbanken. Its present size has been built up over a period of years 
through the absorption of a number of other German banking institutions. 
Like the Deutsche Bank it belongs to the class of universal banks, carrying on 
both a general commercial and investment banking business. 

2. Public ownership and rcprivalialion 

The Dresdner Bank, lacking the hidden resources of the Deutsche Bank, was 
unable to weather the banking crisis of 1931 so successfully as did the latter. In 
this crisis, consequently, the Dresdner Bank was obliged to accept assistance 
from the Reich, and at the end of 1933 was 70 percent owned by the Reich Gov- 
ernment and 20 percent by the Deutsche Golddiskontbank, subsidiary of the 
Deutsche Reichsbank, the central bank of Germany. In 1937, however, the 
Dresdner Bank was “reprivatized”, together with several other banks which had 
been in the same situation since by this time banking legislation had been passed 
which gave the Reich a strong degree of control over the German banks and 
made it no longer necessary for the Government to obtain this control through 
.stock ownership. 
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S. Close to Nazi Parly 

• 

Possibly because of this period of public ownership, the Dresdner Bank, even 
since its reprivatization, is believed to have had closer connections with the Nazi 
Party than did the Deutsche Bank. The London Banker of February 1944, as 
proof of this theory, points to the names of Carl Luer and Emil Meyer on the 
management committee of the bank, and to the more recent appointment of the 
politically prominent William Avieny, Walther Schieber, and Karl Heinz Heuser 
to its board. 

4 . Ties with German banks and industries 

The Dresdner Bank has close affiliations with numerous banks and financial 
companies in Germany, maintaining close ties with German industries particularly 
in the fields of steel, heavy industry, and transportation, and is represented on 
the boards of many of the most important industrial enterprises. On its direc- 
orate are Karl Pfeiffer, of I. G. Farbeinindustrie, the great chemical combine; 
Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, owner of Krupps; and Friedrich Flick, 
the head of the vast Flick steel and coal interests. Through Hellmuth Rohnert, 
one of its vice chairmen, the Dresdner Bank is associated with the great Hermann 
Gfiring combine and the great Junkers airplane works. 

Industrial affiliations of the bank as indicated by two or more interlocking 
directors are shown under section C of this report. In this section, however, no 
mention has been made of a large number of additional enterprises with which 
the bank has connections through a single common director. 

6. Foreign banking affiliations 

Up to 1937, the Dresdner Bank had a limited number of foreign banking partici- 
pations. Since the beginning of World War II, however, the foreign banking 
interests of the Dresdner Bank have been greatly expanded through the cut- 
throat competition with the Deutsche Bank, into which it entered in penetrating 
the banking structures of conquered or annexed countries. In many areas the 
two great banks aro active rivals, but, generally speaking, the Deutsche Bank’s 
interests are more important in Austria, Serbia-Croatia, and the Netherlands, 
while the Dresdner Bank leads in Greece, Poland, and the Ostland. 

Prior to the Anschluss, the Dresdner Bank was the sole shareholder in the 
medium-sized Mercurbank of Vienna. After the invasion the Dresdner Bank 
persuaded the other two important foreign banks with branches in Vienna, the 
Zivnostenska Banka of Prague (Gerwerbo Bank) and the Banque dcs Pays do 
1’Europe Central (Zentral-Europaische landcrbank) of Paris, to permit the absorp- 
tion of these branches. These were combined with the Mercurbank to form the 
Landcrbank Wien. This bank, entirely owned by the Dresdner Bank, is suffi- 
ciently large and important to challenge the position of the Creditanstalt Bank- 
verein in Vienna. 

The other important foreign acquisition by the Dresdner Bank was the 
Bdhniische Escompte Bank of Prague, formerly controlled by the Zivnostenska 
Bank and Brufina (Ste. de Bruxelles pour la Finance et l’lndustrie, large Belgian 
holding company). 

6. Methods of banking penetration 

Just as the Deutsche Bank worked through the Creditanstalt Bankvercin of 
Vienna, and the BohmLsche Union-Bank of Prague in the penetration movement, 
the Dresdner Bank spearheaded its activities in acquiring foreign banking partici- 
pations, through its two newly gained subsidiaries, the Landcrbank Wien and 
the Bohmische Escompte Bank. Methods employed by the two great German 
banks, however, varied greatly. The Deutsche Bank made a practice of ceding 
minority participations to Its two principle foreign subsidiaries. The Dresdner 
Bank, on the other hand, kept most of the participations in its own portfolio, and 
even took under direct control participations held by its subsidiaries. It did, 
however, leave certain minority interests to the L&nderbank W ien, which also 
represents the interest of the Dresdner Bank on various boards of directors. 

7. Foreign industrial affiliations 

Through interests acquired in foreign banking institutions, it Is believed that 
the Dresdner Bank obtained direct or indirect interests in numerous foreign indus- 
trial enterprises. Definite information as to these possible industrial acquisitions 
is not available, and it is believed that many of them may have been gained in 
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moderate-sized local enterprises. It is known that the Landerbank Wien, the 
Dresdner Bank’s Austrian subsidiary, served for the most part moderate-sized 
firms. 


C. RELATION TO ENTERPRISES OB OTHER BANKING INSTITUTIONS IN GERMANY 

1. Banks and financial companies 

(а) Deutsche Reichsbank: 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Central bank of Germany. 

Interest: Four members of the directorate of the Dresdner Bank are members 
of the advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank. In addition, the two institu- 
tions have a common director in Carl Liier. 

(б) Diskont-Kompagnie ; 

Address: 54/56 Jagerstrasse, Berlin W-8. 

Capital: RM. 50,000,000 (one-quarter paid in). 

Business: To discount bankers’ acceptances and increase marketability of such 
paper by adding a third signature. 

interest: A bare majority of the capital held by the Deutsche Golddiskontbank 
(Reichsbank subsidiary) and the remainder by the Dresdner Bank, the other big 
Berlin banks, and the Deutsche Verkehrekreditbank, the Deutscho Industriebank, 
and others. 

(c) Deutsche Bank Jut Ostasien: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 10,000,000. 

Business: To finance trade with the Far East. Established a branch in Tokyo 
June 1943. 

Interest: The Duetsche Bank together with the Dresdner Bank and the Reichs- 
kredit Gesellschaft are the most important stockholders, while the Common Bank 
and the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit hold small participations. 

(</) Sdchische Bodenkreditanstalt: 

Address: Dresden. 

Capital: RM. 11,000,000. 

Business: Mortgage bank. ' Mortgage loans outstanding at the end of 1942 
reported as RM. 480,000,000. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is the majority shareholder in this mortgage bank. 
(e) Nieder-Rheinische Bank, A. O. 

Address: Wesel. 

Capital: RM. 1,200,000. 

Business: Local banking. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank, together with Hardy & Co. (see below) owned a 
small participation in this bank. In 1944 the Nationalbank A. G. of Essen bought 
a majority of the stock of the Nieder-Rheinische Bank. The Nationalbank is 
believed to be controlled by the Deutsche Industrie bank, semipublic institution 
which has been financing the expansion in German war industries. It is not known 
whether or not the Dresdner Bank has retained its interest. 

(/) Hamburgische Baukasse A. O . 

Address: Hamburg. 

Capital and reserves: RM. 1,100,000. 

Business: Administers mortgages financed by long-term borrowings mainly 
from abroad (Netherlands and England). At the end of 1940 had total assets of 
RM. 41,400,000, of which RM. 39,900,000 were mortgages. 

Interest: The capital of the institution is shared among the Dresdner Bank 
(40 percent) the Commerzbank (20 percent) and various private bankers. 

(y) Hardy und Co. G. m. b. H. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital : RM. 12,000,000. 

Business: Formerly a private banking firm, and its business has kept this 
character. It has 20 subsidiaries. 

Interest: As a result of two reorganizations, the Dresdner Bank until recently 
owned 90 percent of Hardy und Co.’s capital. During the Aryanization process 
the business of the private banking firms, Gebrueder Arnhold, of Dresden, and 
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Berlin and of S. Bleichroeder und Co., of Berlin, was taken over bv the Dresdner 
Bank and Hardy und Co. The Dresdner Bank acquired especially the Dresden 
business of Gebrueder Arnhold, sharing the remainder with Hardy und Co. Early 
in 1943 the capital of Hardy und Co. was increased from RM. 10,000,000 to its 
present figure of RM. 12,000,000, and the Dresdner Bank’s interest in the banking 
firm reduced to 25 percent. The greater part of the Dresdner Bank’s interest 
was sold at that time to a group which included a number of German industrial 
firms and, according to report, some foreign banks. 

(Ji) Oldenburgische Landesbank ( Spar - und Leihbank) 

Address: Oldenburgh. 

Capital: RM. 4,400,000; reserves RM. 8,000,000. 

Business: Regional bank in northwestern Germany. Has 28 branches, and 
holds a majority interest in the Diirener Bank in Dilren (between Aachen and 
Cologne). 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank controls the Oldenburgische Landesbank, but 
the State of Oldenburgh also holds a participation in it. 

(i) Diirener Bank 

Address: Dilren (between Aachen and Cologne). 

Capital and reserves: RM. 6,400,000. 

Business: General banking. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank has an indirect control over the Diirener Bank 
through the Oldenburgische Landesbank. 

<;) Sponholz, Ehesldit und Schroder 
Address: Berlin. 

Business: Private banking firm. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank holds a participation in this banking firm. 

(k) Poensgen, Mart und Co. 

Address: Dusseldorf. 

Business: Private banking firm. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank owns a participation in this firm. This interest 
may have been gained during Aryanization proceedings, as until 1941 Poensgen, 
Marx und Co. was known as B. Simons und Co. 

<I) Diekont und Kredit A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

• Capital and reserves: RM. 11,700,000 (1938). 

Business: Discount and loan company. 

Interest: This finance company was established by the Dresdner Bank in 1934. 
<m) Gebrueder Arnhold 

Address: Dresden and Berlin. 

Business: Private banking firm. 

Interest: During the Aryanization process the business of this firm was taken 
over by the Dresdner Bank and its (then) subsidiary, Hardy und Co. The 
Dresdner Bank acquired especially the Dresden business, sharing the rest with 
Hardy und Co. 

(n) S. Bleichroeder und Co. 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Private banking firm, closely associated with Gebrueder Arnhold. 
Interest: During the aryanization process the business of this firm was taken 
over by the Dresdner Bank and Hardy una Co. 

(o) Bank fur Brauinduslrie 
Address: Berlin. 

Capital and reserves: RM. 16,500,000 (1942). 

Business: Investment and holding company in the field of the brewing industry. 
It had belonged to the interests of the Aryanized firm Gebrueder Arnhold. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank holds controlling interest in this investment 
eompany. 

(p) Deulsch-Sudamerikanische Bank A. G. 

Address: Berlin and Hamburg. 

Capital: RM. 20,000,000. 

Business: Organized for business in South America. In 1938 it had 9 branches 
in Spain, Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Chile, and Mexico, but the branches in 
Brazil and Mexico were liquidated in 1942. 

Interest: This is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank. 
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< 3 ) Industrie- Werte G. m. b. H. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital and reserves: RM. 2,400,000. 

Business: Established to engage in stock-market operations. Developed into 
a holding company for industrial preferred shares endowed with special voting 
rights. 

Interest: Controlled by the Deutsche Bank together with the Berliner Handels 
Gesellschaft and the Dresdner Bank. 

(r) Industrie-Finamierungs A. G. t Ost {IF AGO) 

Address: Behrens trass 14-16, Berlin W- 8 . 

Capital and reserves: RM. 625,000 (1938). 

Business: Established to aid in financing German exports to Russia and has 
assumed considerable importance as an acceptance institution. Its acceptances, 
usually guaranteed by banking syndicates, the so-called IFAGO Konsortien led 
by the Deutsche and the Dresdner Bank, outstanding to the amount of RM. 
176,000,000 at the end of 1939. 

Interest: This is a joint enterprise of the Dresdner Bank, the other Berliner 
Gro69banken, and other credit institutions. 

(*) Deutsche Ansiedlungsgesellschafl 
Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 1,000,000. 

Business: Mortgage company for financing farm property and small rural 
industries. 

Interest: This mortgage bank is reportedly 50 percent owned by the Dresdner 
Bank. 

t. Insurance corn-parties 

(а) Aachensr ROckversicherungsgeseUsckaft 
Address: Aachen. 

Business: I>arge reinsurance company, member of the Aachener and MUnchner 
group, a loosely connected group of large independent insurance companies, 
whicn coordinate their activities closely. Interlocks with other groups, notably 
the Nordstern insurance companies. 

Interest: Interlocking directorates indicate that the Dresdner Bank is closely 
associated with this insurance company. Carl Arthur Pastor, a director of the 
Dresdner Bank, heads the insurance company’s board. The two enterprises also 
have a common director in Georg Talbot. 

( б ) Aachener und MUnchner Feuer-l ersicherungs-Gesellsehaft 
Address: Aachen. 

Business: Fire insurance company of the Aachener und MUnchner group. 
Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this company through inter- 
locking directorates in the persons of Georg Talbot and Carl Arthur Pastor. 
The latter heads the insurance company’s board. 

(c) Aachener und MUnchner Lebenversicherungs A. G. 

Address: Aachen. 

Business: Life insurance company of the Aachener und MUnchner group. 
Interest: The fact that Carl Arthur Pastor, a director of the Dresdner Bank, 
heads the board of this insurance company would appear to indicate that this 
is another tie between the Dresdner Bank and the Aachener and MUnchner 
insurance group. 

{d) Hamburg und Bremer Feuer Versicherungs Gesellschaft 
Address: Heuberg 4, Hamburg 36. 

Business: Fire insurance company of the Aachener und MUnchner group. 
Interest: Interlocking directorates in the persons of Karl Lindomann and Carl 
Arthur Pastor indicate that the Dresdner Bank is closely associated with this 
insurance company. 

(c) MUnchner Ruckversicherungs-Gesellschaft {MUnchner Rack) 

Address: Munich. 

Capital: RM. 20,007,500 (1938). 

Business: Reinsurance company of the Allianz and Stuttgarter Konzern which, 
during the German occupation, was most active in penetrating the insurance 
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business of occupied countries and consequently became the largest reinsurance 
company in the world. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with the MQnchner RQck through 
interlocking directors. Carl Goetz, chairman of the bank, is a director of the 
insurance company; Wilhelm Kisskalt, vice chairman of the bank, is deputy 
chairman of the insurance company. 

(/) Hermes KredUversicherungs A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 5,005,000 (1938). 

Business: Commercial credit; insurance; fidelity insurance. The MQnchner 
RQckversicherungs is the principal stockholder. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this insurance company through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Hugo Zinsser and Wilhelm Kisskalt. The 
latter heads the insurance company's board. 

(g) Allianz Versicherungs A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Insurance, member of the large and important group known as the 
Allianz und Stuttgarter Konzem. The above-mentioned company is one of the 
predominant companies in the group. 

Interest: Interlocking directors in the persons of Friedrich Flick, Ernst Henke* 
Carl Goetz, and Wilhelm Kisskalt indicate that the Dresdner Bank may have a 
connection with this insurance company. 

( h ) Allianz Lebensver ticker ungs A. G. 

Address: Berlin. 

Business: Most important life insurance company in Germany. The Alliam 
Vereichcrungs (see above) holds a 30 percent interest in it. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this life insurance company 
through interlocking directors in the persons of Emil Heinrich Meyer and Wilhelm 
Kisskalt. 

(t) Thuringia Verticherungt A. G. 

Address: 2/4 Schillerstrasse, Erfurt. 

Capital: RM. 6,000,000. 

Business: Various types of risk and accident insurance. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this insurance company through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Georg Talbot and Carl Arthus Pastor. 
The latter is deputy chairman of the insurance company’s advisory board. 

O’) Colonia Kolnitche Feuer und Kolnische Unfall Veritcherungt A. G. 

Address: Cologne. 

Captial: RM. 8,000,000 (1938). 

Business: Fire and casualty insurance. One of the leading companies of the 
Rheinische Intercssengcmcinschaft pool, a group of important insurance com- 
panies, largely independent from a financial and operating point of view, but with 
some measure of interlocking ownership. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this insurance company through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Carl Arthur Pastor and Carl Wentzel. 

3. Industrial and commercial enterprises 

(a) Electric power , utilities^ equipment , installations , etc. 

(i) Gesellschaft ftir Elektrische Unternchmungen A. G. (Gesftlrel): 

Address: 35/37 Dorothecnstrassc, Berlin.’ 

Capital: RM. 80,010,000 (1939). 

Business: Oldest and most important German electric holding oompany. 
Shares with International General Electrio Co. the control of Algemeine 
Elektrizitats Ges. (AEG), each of the two holding a 25 percent stock in- 
terest in AEG. GesfQrel has important investments in the field of copper, 
cablcworks, machinery, screws, porcelain, and airplane parts manufacturing. 

Interest: GesfQrel is largely controlled by the Deutsche Bank and the 
Dresdner Bank. Carl Goetz, chairman of the Dresdner Bank is deputy 
chairman of GesfOrel’s advisory board; August Goetz is a member of the 
management committee of the company’s Ludwig subsidiary. 
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(ii) Allgemeine ElektrizitAte Gesellschaft (AEG): 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: KM. 264,000.000 (1942). 

Business: Large electrical equuipment and power combine with partici- 
pations in public utility companies and foreign power developments. At 
the outbreak of World War ll the company's principal stockholders were 
International General Electric Co., New York (about 25 percent) and Gesell- 
schaft Hlr Elektrische Unternehm ungen A. G. (Gesfilrel) (about 25 percent). 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with AEG through its interest 
in Gesfurel and through interlocking directors in the persons of Friedrich 
Flick and August Goetz. The latter is deputy chairman of AEG’s advisory 
board. 

<iii) Berliner Kraft- und Licht (Bewag) A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 240,000.000 (1938). 

Business: Electric utility company of Berlin. Nearly its entire stock is 
owned by Berliner Elektrizitats-Union G. m. b. H., in Which Elektrowerke 
A. G., 100 percent owned by VI AG, the Reich holding company, holds a 26 
percent interest. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Bewag through inter- 
locking directors in the persons of Hans Schippel and Heilmuth ROhnert. 

(iv) Rheinisch-Westf&lisches Elektrizitatswerk A. G. (RWE): 

Address: 28 H aches trasse. Essen. 

Capital: RM. 1,169,206,480. 

Business: RWE is the most powerful public utility holding company, 
possessing about 20 electric power works as well as gas and water works and 
extensive holdings in electric power, coal, and brown coal companies. Its 
stock is owned largely by states and communities, but VI AG, the Reich 
holding company, has a small participation. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with RWE through interlocking 
directorates. Ernst Henke, a director of the bank, is a member of RWE's 
management committee; Carl Goetz, chairman of the bank, is a director of 
RWE. The Dresdner bank is also represented on the boards of a number of 
RWE subsidiaries (see below). 

(v) Elektrizit&ts A. G., vormals W. Lahmever A Co.: 

Address: Frankfurt. 

Capital: RM. 22.000,000. 

Business: Electrical construction. Rheinisch-Westfalisches ElektricitAts- 
werk A. G. is the major stockholder (see above). 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Elektrizitfits A. G. through 
interlocking directors. Carl Ltter, member of the advisory board of the bank, 
is a director of the company; Wilhelm Avieny and Ernet Henke, directors of 
the bank, are, respectively, deputy chairman of the board of directors and 
deputy chairman of the advisory board of the company. 

(vi) Accumulatoren-Fabrik A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 21,250,000. 

Business: Manufacture of storage batteries, etc.; holds participations in 
other electrical enterprises and has branches in Hungary, Sweden, Finland, 
Yugoslavia, and Holland. It is reported to be largely owned by Gllnther 
Quandt. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Accumulatoren-Fabrik 
through interlocking directorates in the persons of Karl Rasche and Heilmuth 
R&hnert. 

(vii) C. Lorenz A. G.: 

Address: Berlin-Tempelhof. 

Capital: RM. 9,500,000 (1938). 

Business: Production of telephone and telegraph apparatus and instal- 
lations. Has an interest in 7 companies, among which is the Dutch company 
N.V. Stabilovolt. The Hague, now in liquidation. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directors. Alfred Dufour von Feronce, of the Dresdner Bank, 
heads the company’s board. The two enterprises also have a common 
director in Emil Heinrich Meyer. 

(viii) Garbe Lalimeyer & Co.: 

Address: 191 Fiilicher Strasse, Aachen. 

Capital: RM. 1,000,000. 
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V Business: Engaged in the manufacture of machines, apparatus and 
installations of all kinds in the field of electrical engineering, motors, trans- 
formers, etc. Has small subsidiary company in the same field of activity, 
the Baugcsellschaft fur Elektrische Anlagen A. G. of Aachen. • It also has a 
participation in Industrie-Finanzienirtfcs A. G. Ost, (IFAGO) of Berlin, 
which had a capital of RM. 1,500,000 in 1938. The Dresdner Bank has an 
interest in IFAGO. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this enterorise through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Carl Arthur Pastor and Georg Talbot. 

( 6 ) Iron, steel, metals , machines , tooU 

(i) Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G.: 

Address: Diisseldorf. 

Capital: RM. 460,000,000. 

Business: Steel combination. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
through interlocking directors in the persons of Friedrich Flick, Georg Talbot, 
and Carl Goetz. 

(ii) Friedrich Krupp A. G.: 

Address: Essen. 

Capital: RM. 160,000,000. 

Business: Outstanding firm in the field of armaments and heavy industry, 
with numerous German and foreign subsidiaries and coal important interests. 

Interest: Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und Hal bach, owner of Krupps, is a 
director of the Dresdner Bank; Carl Goetz, chairman of the bank is on the 
Krupp directorate. 

(iii) Rheinische Stahlwerke (Rheinstahl): 

Address: Aienberghaus, EsseD. 

Capital: RM. 150,000,000 (1939); RM. 180,000,000 (1942). 

Business: Formerly possessed important steel mills but these were given 
up to Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the steel trust, of which Rheinstahl is still one 
of the principal beneficiaries. Rheinstahl still has important lignite holdings, 
and through its interest iu Ricbeck’scho Montamverke A. G. of Halle holds 
a major position in the German lignite industry. It supplies a substantial 
portion of I. G. Farbcn's coal requirements, and is an important link between 
Farben and the steel trust. I. G. Farben, with 47.7 percent stock interest, 
or over 50 percent with the exercise of an option, and the Waldthausen family, 
of Essen, are tho principal stockholders. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Rheinstahl through inter- 
locking directors in the persons of Carl Goetz, chairman of the bank, and 
Karl Pfeiffer, a director of tho bank, who is on the board of I. G. Farben, 
as well as on that of Rheinstahl. 

(iv) Mitteldeutschc Stahlwerke G. in. b. H.: 

Address: Ricsa, Elbe. 

Capital: RM. 28,000,000. 

Business: Owns three famous old steel mills which have been of especial 
importance in the industry of Saxony; the Lauchhammer works; the Riesa 
works, and the Greditz works. The activities of these plants include blast 
furnaces, rolling mills, production of machinery parts, locomotive and ship 
boilers, sheet metal, etc. Lauchhammer also owns a large electric power 
plant. Mitteldeutsch has, in addition two important machinery manu- 
facturing subsidiaries. It is 100 percent owned by the Flick interests. It 
was formerly organized as a corporation, but in 1943 was reorganized as a 
limited company (G. m. b. H.). 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank appears to be closely associated with. Mittel- 
deutsche Stahlwerke through interlocking directors. Friedrich Flick, who 
heads the steel company’s board, is a director of the bank; the two organiza- 
tions also have a common director in Heinrich Koppenberg. 

(v) Allgemeinc Transportanlagen G. b. m. H. (ATG): 

Address: Leipzig. 

Capital: RM. 4,000,000. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this company (ATG) 
through interlocking directors in the persons of Friedrich Flick and Heinrich 
Koppenberg. Mitteldcutsche Stahlwerke, which itself is 100 percent owned 
by the Flick interests, is the majority stockholder in ATG. 
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(vi) Waggon-und-Maschinenfabrik A. G., vorm. Busch: 

Address: Bautzen. 

Capital: RM. 22,950,000. 

Business: Manufacture of car bodies and machines. This is a subsidiary 
of Mitteldeutsche Stahiwerke. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Waggon- und Maschinen- 
fabrik through interlocking directors in the persons of Carl Otto Schmelzer, 
Heinrich Koppenberg, and Friedrich Flick. The latter is deputy chairman 
of the machine company’s board. 

(vii) Harpener Bergbau A. G.: 

Address: 14 Goldstrasse, Dortmund. 

Capital: RM. 60,000,000 (1939). 

Business: Described as the largest coal producer, its production exceeded 
only by that of the coal interests of Vereinigte Stahiwerke and those of the 
Reich (Saargrubben A. G. and Hibernia). It is very closely connected with 
the steel industry. Its majority stockholder is Eisenwerk Gesellschaft Maxi- 
milian shut te, which is controlled by Mitteldeutsche Stahl. It is also con- 
nected with Vereinigte Stahiwerke through eight interlocking directorships. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Harpener Bergbau through 
** interlocking directors in the persons of Carl Goetz, chairman of the bank's 
board, and Friedrich Flick. The latter is chairman of the board of Harpener 
Bergbau. This appears to be another link between the bank and Flick’s 
Mitteldeutsche Stahl interests. 

(viii) Metallgcsellschaft A. G.: 

Address: Frankfurt am Main. 

Capital: RM. 42,000,000. 

Business: Organized for trade in nonferrous metals and developments of 
mining fields. Has developed considerable chemical interests in related fields 
and even in artificial rubber. Has participations in the banking firms, Del- 
brtick Schick ler A Co. and Delbriick von der Heydt A Co. Among the prin- 
cipal stockholders of Metallgcsellschaft are: J. G. Farben, directly, and 
through the Gold- und Silber-Scheidenanstalt; British Metal Corp., London; 
and Schwcizcrischc Gesellschaft fiir Metallwerke, Basle. 

Interest! The Dresdner Bank is connected with Metallgesellschaft through 
interlocking directorates. Wilhelm Avicny, a director of the bank, heads the 
metal company's management committee; Carl LQcr, member of the bank’s 
management committee, is chairman of the Metallgesellschaft board of direc- 
tors; Karl Raschc, also on the bank’s management committee, is a director 
of Metallgesellschaft. 

(ix) Hugo Schneider A. G.: 

Address: Uupzig. 

Capital: RM. 4,200,000 (1938). 

Business: Operates enterprises engaged in meUl-processing industry and 
connected lines. Has three wholly owned subsidiaries: (a) Otto Mtlller 
A. G., Leipzig; ( b ) Hugo Schneider A. G. Vereinigte Glilhlampenwerke 
G. m. b. H., Leipzig; and (c) Thermos A. G., Leipzig. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank holds the controlling interest, about 51 per- 
cent, in the Hugo Schneider enterprise. 

(x) Hirsch Kupfer- und Mesaingwerke A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 12,500,000 (1938). 

Business: Steel and products of copper and other metals. This company 
is 79.2 percent owned by Ges. fQr Elektrische Untemehmungen, A. G. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorates. August Goetz, of the Dresdner Bank, heads the 
mete! company s board. The two organizations have a common director in 
Alfred Holling. 

(xi) Busch-Jaeger LQdenscheider Metallwerke A. G.: 

Address: LOdenscheid. 

Capital: RM. 1,500,000. 

Business: Manufacture of metal products. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this metal enterprise 
through two interlocking directors in the persons of Fritz Kranefuss, Heinrich 
Bchmidt, and Hellmuth Rohnert. The latter serves on the metal company’s 
management and technical committees. 
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(xii) Alexanderwerk A. von der Nahmer A. G.: 

Address: Rcmscheid, Westphalia. 

Capital: RM. 4,500,000. 

Business: Mining, iron aDd foundry works. 

Interest: The Dresdncr Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directors. Gustav Overbeck of the bank’s management com- 
mittee is chairman of the Alexanderweik; Helimuth Rdhnert, vice chairman 
of the bank, is deputy chairman of the iron company’s advisory board. 

(xiii) Eisenwerk-Gesellschaft MaximilianshQtte: 

Address: Sulzbach-Rosenberg Hiitte. 

Capital: RM. 26,250,000. 

Business: Iron works, 80 percent owned by Mitteldeutsche Slalwerke 
A. G., which, in turn is entirely owned by the Flick interests. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this enterprise through 
interlocking directors, Emil Heinrich Meyer, Ileiniich Koppenberg, and 
Friedrich Flick. The last-named is chairman of the board of Maximilian- 
shOtte. 

(xiv) Pittler Werkzcugmaschinenfabrik A. G.: 

Address: leipzig-Wahren. 

Capital: RM. 5,000,000. 

Business: Machine tool works. Before the war had a manufacturing 
agreement with the National Acme Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, and had that 
company’s president on its board, along with notables of the Dresdner und 
Deutsche Bank, and the Junker General Joachim von Steulpnagel. 

Interest: The majority of the stock of the Pittler company is owned by 
the Commerz Bank and the Dresdner Bank. 

(xv) Waggonfabrik Jos. Rathgeber, A. G.: 

Address: Munich. 

Capital: RM. 2,138,000. 

Business: Manufacture and sale of vehicles, machines, and apparatus of 
various kinds. 

Interest: In 1938 the Dresdner Bank was the principal stockholder in 
this company. 

(xvi) G. Karger, Fabrik fur Werkzeugmaschinen A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 1,800,000 (1038). 

Businoss: Manufacture of machinery for production of precision instru- 
ments. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorates in the persons of Bruno Clauasen and Hugo Zinszer. 
The former is chairman of the* company s board of directors, the latter, 
deputy chairman of the company s advisory board. 

(xvii) Magdcbtirger Werkzeugmaschinen Fabrik G. m. b. H.: 

Business: Manufacture of machine tools. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorates. Helimuth Rdhnert, a vice chairman of the bank, 
is a chairman of tho company's advisory board; Heinrich Koppenberg, a 
director of the bank, is a member of the company’s advisory board. 

(c) Chemicals, munitions 

(i)iWintershall A. G.: 

Address: Kassel. 

Capital: RM. 150,000,000. 

Business: The largest German potash concern and the largest factor in 
the German potash syndicate, after I. G. Farben, the largest German chemical 
concern. The owners of Wintershall are the Rosterg family, GOnther 

§ uandt, and otheis, who hold their interest through the holding company, 
ewerkschaft Wintershall, the principal stockholder in Wintershall A. G. 
Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Wintershall through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Karl Rasche and Heinrich Schmidt. 
The latter is head of the Wintershall board of directors. 

(ii) Bergbau A. G. Lothringen: 

Address: Bochum. 

Capital: RM. 20,000,000. 

Business: Mining company in which a 28 percent interest is held by 
Wintershall, the largest German potash enterprise. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Bergbau A. G. Lothringen 
through interlocking directors in the persons of Gustav Overbeck and Hein- 
rich Schmidt. The latter heads the mining company’s board. 
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(iii) Dynamit A. G., vormala Alfred Nobel & Co.: 

Address: Troisdorf. 

Capital: RM. 47,125,000 (1939). 

Business: Leading European dynamite and explosives manufacturing 
concern. It has 10 important plants producing detonators, gunpowder, 
glycerine, chemical compounds, ammunition, etc., and has considerable par- 
ticipations in other firms in the 6ame field of activity. I. G. Farben is the 
principal shareholder (44.5 percent with profit-sharing agreement) but the 
major German steel companies also appear to have an interest in Dynamit 
A. G. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this enterprise through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Friedrich Flick and Karl Pfeiffer. 

(iv) Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt, vorm. Roessler (Degussa): 

Address: 9 Weissfrauenstrasse, Frankfurt am Main. 

Capital: RM. 35,600,000 (1939). 

Business: Has been for years the leading concern in the field of precious 
metals, and has built up, at first for its own use, then in connection with 
Henkel und Co. and I. U. Farben, who arc its principal stockholders, a con- 
siderable production and business in certain chemical fields, particularly in 
cyanides and sodium. Has extensive holdings in other technical enterprises, 
and in companies manufacturing technical lamps and equipment. Degussa 
and I. G. Farben have about an eaual interest in Metallgesellschaft A. G., 
another large metal concern, and through Metallgesellschaft an interest in 
the large potash and copper company, Salzdctfurth. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Degussa through inter- 
locking directors in the persons of Wilhelm Avieny and Carl Goetz. The 
latter, who is chairman of the bank, is deputy chairman of the Degussa 
advisory board. 

<v) Chemische Fabrik von Heydcn A. G.: 

Address: Radebeul, near Dresden, Saxony. 

Capital: RM. 13,700,000 (1938). 

Business: Engaged in the construction and operation of ohemical plants in 
Germany and abroad. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this chemical company 
through interlocking directors in the persons of Gustav Herman, Erwin 
Dircks, and Otto Zinsxer. The latter is deputy chairman of the chemical 
company’s advisory board. Both Dircks and Zinsxer are stockholders in 
Chemische Fabrik von Heyden. 

<d) Coal, mining, fuel oils 

(i) Braunkohlen und Briketwerke Roddergrube A. G.: 

Address: 7-13 Comcsstrasse, Brlihl bei K6ln. 

Capital: RM. 36,000.000 (1939). 

Business: Roddergrube together with Rheinbraun. (Rheinische A. G. fllr 
Braunkohlenbergbau und Brikettfabrikation) are the two main lignite sub- 
sidiaries of Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk-A. G. (RWE) the 
largest public utility holding company in Germany. R. W. E. owns 53 
percent of the stock of RoddergruDc; Roddergrube owns approximately 51 
percent of the stock of Rheinbiaun, which, in turn, owns nearly 46 percent 
of the Stock of Roddergrube. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with Roddergrube through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Ernest Henke and Carl Wentzel. 

{ii) Rheinische A. G.-fiir Braunkohlenbergbau und Brikettfabrikation (Rhein- 
braun) : 

Address: Cologne. 

Capital: RM. 72,900,000. 

Business: Lignite mining and briquet manufacture. Has substantial 
holdings in other lignite concerns, notably Roddergrube, its parent company, 
which, in turn, is a subsidiary of Rheinische Westialisches Elektrizitatswerk 
A. G. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this lignite mining com- 

g iny through interlocking directors, in the persons of Friedrich Flick and 
rnst Henke. 

{iii) Braunkohle-Benzin A. G.: 

Address: Berlin. 

Capital: RM. 100,000,000. 

Business: This corporation was founded by the principal German lignite 
producers in conformance to Reich decrees of 1934 which required lignite 
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interests to form a corporation for the production of lignite-derivative fuel 
oils and lubricants. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank appears to have a close connection with this 
enterprise, as three officials of the bank hold high official positions in Braun- 
kohle-Benzin: Fritz Kranefuss is a member of the management committee, 
Karl Rasche is a director, and Henrich Schmidt heads the company’s board 
of directors. 

(iv) Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke A. G.: 

Address: 92/94 Huvssenallee, Essen. 

Capital: RM. 75,000,000 (1942). 

Business: Coal mining, production of coke, ammonia, benzol, and briquets. 
Holds fifth place in the German coal syndicate from point of view of produc- 
tion. Owns eight active coal mines, numerous byproduct plants, and has 
extensive participations in other enterprises in the same field. The principal 
shareholder is the Flick group, which through Harpener Bergbau A. G. 
controls nearly 38 percent of the capital of Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorates: Friedrich Flick, a director of the Dresdner Bank, 
is head of the coal company’s board; Karl Rasche, member of the bank’s 
advisory board, is a director of the coal company. 

(«) Airplanes and motors 

(i) Junkers Flugzeug- und Motorinwerke A. G.: 

Address: Dessau. 

Capital: RM. 130,000,000. 

Business: Largest airplane manufacturing concern, with connections with 
the Government, commercial air lines, and other manufacturers, which place 
it in the central position in the German industry. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this Company through 
interlocking directors in the persons of Emil Heinrich Meyer and Hellmuth 
Rohnert. The latter is the chairman of Junkers board of directors. 

(ii) A ratio Flugzcugwerke G. m. b. H.: 

Address: Potsdam-Babclsberg. 

Capital: RM. 30,000,000. 

Business: Airplane factory. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this airplane company 
through two interlocking directors, Emil Heinrich Meyer and Fritz Kranefuss. 
The latter is a member of the advisory board of Arado Fleugzeugwcrke. 

(f) Miscellaneous 

(i) Siiddeutsch Zucker A. G.: 

Address: Mannheim. 

Capital: RM. 30,000,000. 

Business: Sugar company. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this sugar company 
through interlocking directors in the persons of Gustav Dircks and Hugo 
Zinsser. 

(ii) Zuckerraffineric Hildesheim G. m. b. H.: 

Address: Hildesheim. 

Capital: RM. 2,000,000. 

Business: Sugar refinery. Has 11 subsidiaries. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank is connected with this company through 
interlocking directorates in the persons of Georg Talbot and Carl Wentzel. 
The latter is chairman of the sugar refinery’s board. 

(iii) Gemeinnutzigc Baueescllschaft fur Aachen und Burscheid A. G.: 

Address: Aix-la-Chapellc. 

Capital: RM. 90.000. 

Business: Public building construction. 

Interest : The Dresdner Bank is connected with this construction company 
through interlocking directorates. Carl Arthur Pastor, a director of the 
bank, heads the company’s board of directors. The two organizations also 
have a common director in Georg Talbot. 

(iv) Westdeufschc Kaufhof A. G.: 

Address: Cologne. 

Capital: RM. 27,000,000. 

Business: Wholesalers and owners of department stores.- 

Interest: The chief stockholders in this enterprise, according to latest 
available information, were the Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner Bank, and 
the Commerzbank. The Dresdner Bank is connected with the company 
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through interlocking directors in the persons of Bruno Claussen and Gustav 
Overbeck. The latter is deputy chairman of the company’s board. 

(v) Dortmunder Ritterbrauerei A. G.: 

Address: Dortmund. 

Business: Brewery. 

Interest: The Bank fur Brauindustrie, an investment and holding com- 
pany in the field of the brewing industry, in which the Dresdner Bank holds 
a participation, owns 25 percent of the stock of this brewing company. The 
Dresdner Bank is also connected with Dortmunder Ritterbrauerei A. G. 
through interlocking directors in the persons of Gustav Overbeck and Wilhelm 
Meinberg. 

(vi) Radeberger Exportbierbrauerei A. G.: 

Address: Radeberg. 

Capital: RM. 6,000,005. 

Business: Engaged in the acquisition, lease, and operation of breweries 
in Germany and abroad and in connected transactions. Has one subsidiary, 
the Stadtbrauerei Hainschen. 

Interest: The principal shareholder in this company is the Bank fur 
Brauindustrie of Berlin, an investment and holding company in which the 
Dreadner Bank holds the controlling interest. 

D. RELATION TO ENTERPRISES OR OTHER BANKING INSTITUTIONS OUTSIDE OF 

OERMANY 

/. Banka and financial companies 

<a) Ldnderbank Wien, A. O. 

Address: Vienna, Austria. 

Capital: RM. 20,000,000. 

Business: Second largest commercial bank in Austria, but greatly exceeded 
in size and importance by the Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna subsidiary of 
the Deutsche Bank. It ha* 12 branches in Austria and 36 agencies in Vienna. 
It finances, for the most part, firms and enterprises of medium size. 

Interest: This is a wholly owned subsidiarv of the Dresdner Bank; it was formed 
following the Anschluss by combining the Mcrcurbank of Vienna, in which the 
Dresdner Bank was the sole shareholder, with the Vienna branches of the Zivnos- 
tenska Banka of Prague and the Banque des Pays dc 1'Europe Cent rale. Accord- 
ing to report the Bank of England, which before the war was said to be the largest 
stockholder in the Banque des Pays do 1* Europe Centrale, is seeking to have that 
institution regain complete or partial control over Austrian and Czech interests 
which it formerly held. 

<6) Eiaenatadter Bank 

Address: Niedcrdonau, Eisenstadt, Austria. 

Capital: RM. 200,000. 

Business: Commercial banking. 

Interest: This is a wholly owned subsidiary of the L&nderbank Wien, and 
through this last-mentioned bank is controlled by the Dresdner Bank. 

(c) Bohmiachc Eacompte-Bank- 1 ' Bebca” ( Ceaka Eakomptni Banka) 

Address: Prague, Protectorate Bohemia- Moravia (Czechoslovakia). 

Capital: RM. 15,000.000. 

Business: Commercial and investment banking. 

Interest: This is a subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank. It was formerly con- 
trolled by the Zivnostenska Banka of Prague and the Belgian holding company 
Brufina (Ste. de Bruxelles pour la Finance et l'lndustrie), with the former the 
controlling influence. It was strengthened by the absorption of the Bank fttr 
Handel und Industrie ehemals Liinderbank in Prague, formerly owned by the 
Banque des Pays de 1' Europe Centrale, and several leaser institutions. It also 
obtained part of the assets of the Pragcr Kreditbank (formerly Anglo-Prager 
Kreditbank) which was liquidated. 

(<f) Prager Kreditbank {formerly Anglo-Prager Kreditbank) 

Address: Prague, Protectorate Bohemia- Moravia (Czechoslovakia). . 

Business: This was the fourth largest commercial bank in Prague. 

Interest: During the nationalization of banking which followed the German 
conquest of Czechoslovakia this bank was liquidated and its assets divided among 
the Deutsche Bank, the Bdhmische Union Bank and the Dresdner Bank's sub- 
sidiary, the Bdhmische Escompte-Bank. 
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(«) Deutsche Handels - und Kreditbank A. G. 

Address: Bratislava, Slovakia (formerly Czechoslovakia). 

Capital: RM. 2,600,000. 

Business: General banking. Acting in financing barter transactions chiefly 
with Germany, but also with other countries such as Turkey. Ten branches in 
Slovakia. 

Interest: In 1939 the Landerbank Wien took ovei this bank from the Bobmische 
Escompte-Bank. It was a small, rather weak bank, but was built up by absorbing 
from the Kscompte-Bank its industrial interests in Slovakia, and taking over 
various local banks (Bankhaus Frankl, Sillein; Cerchater Bank, Unter-Metzen- 
seifen; and the Zipser Bank, A. G., Kasemark). The Dresdner Bank apparently 
took over most of the new shares issued during this operation while the L&nder- 
bank became the minority holder and a small interest was given to the Bdhmische 
Escompte-Bank. 

. ( J) Kroatische Landesbank A. 0. 

Address: Zagreb (Agram), Croatia (Yugoslavia). 

Capital: RM. 5,000,000. 

Business: General banking. Has four branches in Croatia. 

Interest: This bank was foimerly controlled by the Zivnostenska Banka in 
Prague which owned the majority of its capital. In 1941 the Dresdner Bank 
acquired most of the shares held by the Zivno, and at the same time streegthened 
its interest by doubling the capital of the bank. The Zivno still has an interest of 
25 percent. 

( a ) Sud-Bank, A. G. 

Address: Belgrade, Serbia (formerly included in Yugoslavia). 

Capital : 1 2,000,000 dinars. 

Business: General banking. 

Interest: Early in 1944 the Dresdner Bank, together with the L&nderbank 
Wien, established the Siid-Bank A. G. to take over tho Belgrade branches of the 
Kroatische Landerbank. The Dresdner Bank has a two-thirds interest, and a 
one-third interest was given to the Landerbank Wien. 

(h) Bankverein A. G. 

Address: Belgrade, Serbia (formerly included in Yugoslavia). 

Capital: RM. 5,000,000. 

Business: Finance international trade. 

Interest: The Deutsche Bank controls the Bankverein A. G. of Belgrade through 
a 13 percent direct interest and through indirect interests of 51 percent held by tne 
Creditanstalt Bankverein of Vienna and 7 percent by the Bfihmische Union-Bank 
of Prague. The two last-mentioned institutions are subsidiaries of the Deutsche 
Bank. Small participations in the Bankverein A. G. of Belgrade are also held by 
the three large Berlin banks, the Dresdner Bank, the Commerzbank, and the 
Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft. This was formerly a branch of the Allgemeine 
Yugoslavischcr Bankverein A. G. 

(t) Banque d' At henes 

Address: Athens, Greece. 

Capital and reserve: 176,000,000 drachmas. 

Business: Second largest commercial bank of Greece. 

Interest: In 1941 the Dresdner Bank concluded an agreement with the Banque 
d’Athcncs with a view to closer cooperation. Dr. Hans Pilder, of the Dresdner 
Bank, became a member of the Greek bank’s board, although so far as is known 
the Dresdner Bank did not participate in the capital of that institution. The 
Banque d'Athencs is still controlled by Greek-Egyptian interests, in particular 
the Greek banking family, Eliasco. The French bank, the Banque de l’Union 
Parisicnne, holds a minority participation. 

(j) Griechisch-Devlsche Finanzierungs-Geaellachaft A. G. (Ste. Financiere Greco- 
AUemande S. A.) 

Address: Athens, Greece. 

Capital: 35,000,000 drachmas. 

Business: Established for the purpose of fostering trade between Greece and 
Germany. In 1942 was entrusted with the function of cashier or transfer agent 
of the Deutsche-Griechische Warenausgleichsgesellschaft. This last-mentioned 
institution fixed the premiums to be paid by Greek importers on imports from 
Germany, and utilized the funds received for the cheapening of Greek imports 
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to Germany, a procedure which became necessary because of the rapidly rising 
price level in Greece, and the unchanged clearing rate of the drachma. The 
Griechisch- Deutsche Finanzicrungs had branches ir 120 Greek cities, 3 branches 
in Egypt, 2 in Cyprus, and an office in London. It owned the Bank of Athens 
Trust Co., in New York, as well as half the capital of the French-Hellenic Mort- 
gage Bank, in Athens. 

(k) French- Hellenic Mortgage Dank ( Banqne Hypothecate Franco-Hellenique ) 
Address: Athens, Greece. 

Business: General banking. 

Iutorest: The Dresdner Bank would appear to liave an indirect interest in this 
institution through the Gricchisch-Deutsche Finanzierungs Ges. (see above). 

( l) Ungariache Allgemeine Kreditbank {Magyar AUanos Hxielbank ) 

Address: Budapest, Hungary. 

Capital: RM. 32,400,000. 

Business: Important commercial bank with extensive interests in textile, 
machinery, electrical and leather industries. As of 1942 it had a large system of 
branches and contolled 12 Hungarian banks. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank owns a considerable interest in the Ungarische 
Allgemeine Kreditbank but the exact- size of the participation is not known. 
The bank, established in 1867 by the Hotlischild banking group, had come under 
French influence in 1920 when the Schneider group acquired a considerable block 
of its shares. In 1941, the Dn*sdner Bank took over from the Banquc dcs Pays 
du Nord, Paris, and the Union Europeenne Industrielle ct Financiere (both of the 
Schneider group) their interest in tne institution, amounting at that time to 16 

G rccnt of the bank’s capital. Since the Dresdner Bank had some participation 
fore the acquisition of the French interests and since the Bohmischc IOscompto- 
Bank (controlled by the Dresdner Bank) owned a minority interest in the insti- 
tution, it Is possible that the present participation of the Dresdner Bank group 
may amount to a majority of the capital. Tne bank is said to be the main repre- 
sentative of the Dresdner Bank's interests in Hungary. 

(m) Wechsehtuben A. 0. “ Mercur ” 

Address: Budapest, Hungary. 

Capital: RM. 400,000. 

Business: General banking. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank has an indirect interest in this bank through the 
I/&nderbauk, Austrian subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank which controls Wech- 
selstuben A. G. 

(n) Rumdniache Bankanstalt {Societatea Bancara Romana) 

Address: Bucharest, Rumania. 

Capital: RM. 5,000,000. 

Business: Has been especially active in the financing of German- Rumanian 
trade. It was formed in 1929 when the Dresdner Bank, in cooperation with 
associated banks and bankers, transformed its Bucharest branch into a separate 
corporation under this name. In 1942 the Rum&nische Bankanstalt took over 
the Bucharest branch of the Prager Kreditbank. Has several branches in 
Rumania. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank has a majority interest of 70 percent, while 
minority interests are held by the Commerz Bank, of Berlin, and by J. H. Stein, 
of Cologne. 

(o) Rumdnische Kreditbank {Banca de Credit Romana) 

Address: Bucharest, Rumania. 

Capital: RM. 10,000,000. 

Business: General banking. 

Interest: It is believed that the Dresdner Bank holds a small partici|»ation in 
the RumAnische Kreditbank, and that a larger interest is held by the Reichs- 
Kredit-Geseilschaft. 

{p) Bulgariache Handelsbank {Banka Bulgnrski Kredil) 

Address: Ruse, Bulgaria Qegal address); Sofia, Bulgaria (head operating office). 
Capital: RM. 1,800,000. 

Business: Third largest commercial bank in Bulgaria. Besides two Sofia 
branches it maintains branches in 16 provincial towns. It exercises considerable 
influence over the national economy, controlling, among others, two provincial 
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banks, the Banque Commerciale de la Bulgarie du Sud and the Banque Commer- 
eiale Vidine, as well as a series of enterprises in the coal mining, textile, electrical 
and cement industries. 

Although the bank is said to be Government-controlled, the financially powerful 
Bulgarian family, the Gubidelnikous, among the most important financial and 
industrial groups in southeastern Europe, are believed to be the principal stock- 
holders. It is estimated that about one-third of the bank’s capital is on deposit 
with the French investment bank, Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas (Paribas), 
which is said to have owned, since the early twenties, a minority interest in the 
Bulgarian institution. The Bulgarische Handclsbank suffered considerable lasses, 
however, in the banking crisis of the early thirties, and Paribas withdrew as an 
active stockholder without relinquishing its participation. 

Interest: In December 1941 the Dresdner Bank and its subsidiary the L&nder- 
bank Wien concluded a “friendship agreement” with the Bulgarische Ilandelsbank 
with a view to closer cooperation. The Dresdner Bank is believed to have bought 
up some minor Bulgarian holdings in the Bulgarische Handclsbank, and to have 
made an arrangement with Paribas, allowing the Dresdner Bank to exercise the 
Paribas rights without acquiring the Paribas participation in the Bulgarian bank. 

(g) Deutsche Orientbank 
Address: Instanbul and Izmir, Turkey. 

Business and interest: The Deutsche Orientbank was organized in 1906 by a 
group of German banks but control was eventually gained, through mergers, by 
the Dresdner Bank. In 1931 the Dresdner Bank took over in its own name the 
two Egyptian branches of the Orientbank, and later absorbed the Orientbank, 
which retains the name, Deutsche Orientbank, and under that title operates the 
two Turkish branches of the Dresdner Bank. 

(r) Kommerzialbank A. G. 

Address: Cracow, Government General (Poland). 

Capital: KM. 2,500,000. 

Business: General banking. Has branches in Cracow and Lwow, Poland. 
Interest: This bank was owned by the Lftnderbank Wien (a successor to the 
Mercurbank) until 1940 when the Dresdner Bank took over the participation. 

(a) Ostbank A. G. 

Address: Posen, Wartheland (Poland). 

Capital: RM. 3,000,000. 

Business: Regional bank with a series of branches. 

Interest: Prior to 1940 the Dresdner Bank had an interest, of SO percent in this 
bank. This interest was considerably increased in 1940 and the Ostbank became 
a subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank. It took over the Dresdner Bank’s branch 
at Poznan in 1940. 

(<) Handels-und-Kr edit bank A. G. 

Address: Riga, Ostland (Latvia). 

Capital: RM. 1,000,000. 

Business: Commercial banking. 

Interest: This bank is a subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank. It was developed in 
1941 through the merger of three pre-1939 participations of the Dresdner Bank: 
A. G. Libauer Bank, Riga (Liepajas Banka); Litauische Kommerzbank, Kovno, 
Lithuania (Lietuvoe Komercijos Bankas); and the Dorpater Bank, Reval, Ee- 
thonia (A. S. Tartu Bank, Tallinn). 

(u) Handelstrusl West N. V. 

Address: Amsterdam, Holland. 

Capital: 1,000,000 gulden. 

Business: General banking. Opened branch in The Hague in 1942. May 
have taken over the assets of the banking firm. Hamburger A Co., in which the 
Dresdner Bank formerly had an interest and which was liquidated because of its 
Jewish management. 

Interest: This bank was established by the Dresdner Bank in 1939 and has been 
operated as a subsidiary. 

(t>) Bank voor Noord Nederland 
Address: Groningen, Holland. 

Capital: 100,000 gulden. 

Business: Local institution, reportedly established for political purposes because 
of its strategic location close to the German border. It was hoped to bring the 
Dutch province of Groningen within the sphere of Nazi financial influence. 
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Interest: Established by the German bank, Oldenburgische Landesbank, a 
subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank. 

(u>) Bank voor West- Europeeschen- Handel ( Bank for West European Trade) 
Address: Amsterdam Holland. 

Business: This Dutch bank was founded in 1940 by the German “big banks" 
under the leadership of the Deutsche Bank and the Dresdner Bank. It is reported 
that its purpose was the financing of international trade. 

Interest: Jointly controlled by the Dresdner Bank with other Berliner Gross- 
banken. 

(x) Contineniale Bank S. A./N.V. 

Address: Brussels. 

Capital: 25,000,000 Belgian francs. 

Business: Its main purpose was the financing of the international potash- 

K ndicate. In 1942 it opened a branch in Antwerp. It is closely affiliated with 
e Dutch Bank of the same name. 

Interest: This Belgian bank was founded by the Dresdner Bank and its sub- 
sidiary. Since the liberation of Belgium its assets have been soquostered by the 
Belgian Government. 

( y ) Internationale Bank Luxemburg A. O. 

Address: Luxemburg. 

Capital: RM. 3,000,000. 

Business: Commercial and investment banking. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank formerly held a minority participation which it 
increased in 1940 at the expense of the Banque de Bruxelles and the Banque do 
1’ Union Parisienne, earlier majority holders. The Dresdner Bank now owns a 
50 percent interest, while the German banking firms, Pferdmenges und Co., of 
Cologne, and Delbrtlck, Schickler und Co., of Berlin, hold 13 and 5 percent respec- 
tively; 22 percent is held by Luxemburg citizens, while the Banque de Bruxelles 
and the Banque de I’Union Parisienne now own only 5 percent each. 

(*) Luxemburger Bank A. G. 

Address: Luxemburg. 

Business: Holding company devised to administer capital participations in the 
banks which control the Internationale Bank. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank appears to have an indirect interest in this holding 
company through the Internationale Bank. 

(< a-2 ) Banco Germanico de la America del Sur 
Address: Madrid, Sapin. 

Capital: 3,000,000 pesetas. 

Business: This is a subsidiary of the Deutsch-8iidamerikanische Bank, Berlin 
and Hamburg, German bank for South American trade. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank controls the Banco Germanico de la America del 
Sur through the Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Bank, which the Dresdner Bank owns. 

(6-£) Bank of Athens Trust Co. 

Address: 205 West Thirty-third Street, New York, United States of America. 
Capital: $500,000. 

Business: General banking administration of trusts, estates, etc. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank would appear to have an indirect interest in the 
Bank of Athens Trust Co. through the Griechisch-Deutsche Finanzierungs-Ges., 
which owns the Bank of Athens. The Dresdner Bank owns half the capital of the 
Griechisch-Deutsche Finanzierungs-Ges. 

(c-S) Deutsche Asiatische Bank 

Address: Shanghai, China (head office). 

Capital: RM. 3,400,000 (1938). 

Business: Finance trade with the Far East. In 1938 it had two branches in 
Germany (Berlin and Hamburg) and six in China. 

Interest: This bank was established as a joint enterprise of the Dresdner Bank 
and the other Berliner Grossbanken. 
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i. Industries 

( а ) Steyr- Daimler- Puch AG. ( Steyr Werke) 

Address: Vienna, Austria. 

Business: Largest Austrian automobile concern which during the war was 
engaged in the manufacture of armaments. It is controlled by the Hermann 
GOring combine. 

Interest: The Dresdner Bank may have an indirect interest in this company 
through its subsidiary, the Lftnderbank Wien, which, since the beginning of 
World War II assisted the Creditanstalt Bankvcrein of Vienna in underwriting 
an issue of RM. 50,000,000 bonds of the Steyr enterprise. 

(б) KontinentcUe Rohstoff- und Papier- Industrie ( Kontag ) 

Address: Austria. 

Business: Cellulose and paper manufacturing enterprise, successor to the 
Aryanized Bunzl A Biach, which had been the largest cellulose concern in Austria. 

Interest: During the Aryanization proceedings the Creditanstalt-Bankverein, 
Austrian subsidiary of the Deutsche Bank, acquired a majority interest in Kontag. 
At the same time the L&nderbank Wien, subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank, acquired 
a smaller interest in the firm. 

(c) Gebr. Boehler <fc Co. A. G. 

Address: Vienna, Austria. 

Business: Important Austrian steel company. 

Interest: The L&nderbank Wien, Austrian subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank, 
assisted in underwriting a bond issue of this firm in 1041. 


E. MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


A James of directors, etc. (1944) 


Management committee: 

Alfred Busch. 

Alfred Hdlling. 

Carl Liter. 

Emil H. Meyer. 

Gustav Overbeck. 

Hans Alder. 

Karl Rasche. 

Hans Schippcl. 

Hugo Zinsser. 

Board of directors: 

Carl Goetz, chairman. 

Wilhelm Meinbcrg, vice chairman. 
Wilhelm Klsskalt, vice chairman. 
Hcllmuth Rohnert, vice chairman. 
John von Berenberg-Gossler (died 
July 14, 1943). 

Fritz Dreyscl (died March 11, 
1943). 

Wilhelm Avieny. 

Bruno Claussen. 

Erwin Dircks. 

Albert, Baron Dufour von Fcronce. 
Friedrich Flick. 


Board of directors — Continued 
August Goetz. 

Werner Habig. 

Ernst Henke. 

Karl Heinz Houser. 

Otto Hamper (retired May 6, 1943). 
Heinrich Koppenberg. 

Fritz Kranefus8. 

Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach. 

Karl Lindemann. 

Ewald L6ser (retired May 6, 1943). 
Carl Arthur Pastor. 

Karl Pfeiffer. 

Hans Carl Seheibler. 

Walt her Schieber. 

C. Ottl Schmelzcr. 

Heinrich Schmidt. 

Georg Talbot. 

Hans Ullrich. 

Hans Walz. 

Carl Wentzcl. 

Joseph Wiehen. 


Wilhelm Avieny 

Wilhelm Avieny, prominently associated with the I. G. Farben affiliate, 
Mctallgcsellschaft A. G., Frankfurt am Main, in the capacity of chairman of the 
board of directors, a Nazi industrial profiteer in good standing with the party, 
is a member of the supervisory board of the Dresdner Bank (since May 1943), 
general director of the Nassau Lamlesbank in Wiesbaden, and a meml>er of the 
supervisory board of the Deutsche Bank. He is active in the fields of banking 
and industry. 

Avieny was born in the town of Wiesbaden on November 21, 1897. He is 
said to be a very aggressive type of individual, and a frequent si>okesman for 
Nazi policies. His good standing with the party is evidenced by two important 
positions he holds, that of W ehrwirtschaftsfuhrer (leader of the war economy 
program, and Rcichswirtschaftsrichter (judge of the National Economic Court). 
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He is also Gau economic adviser of Hessen Nassau (GauwirtschaftsfGhrer). In 
1938 Avieny was proposed by Hitler as a member of the Reichstag. 

Wilhelm Avieny 's chief industrial connection is with Mctallgesellschaft A. G., 
of which he is a director. This company is an outstanding German industrial 
concern, or Metal Trust, and holds a dominant position in the nonferrous metals 
and related industrial spheres. Its position is analogous to that occupied by 
I. G. Farben in the domain of chemicals and general synthetic raw materials. 

When the presidency in the Metallgesellschaft became vacant a few years ago, 
Avieny, a politically expedient party man, was put into the key position. Mani- 
festly lacking in both executive ability and industrial training, serving merely 
in a minor clerical capacity in the pre-Hitler period, Avieny was looked upon by 
the industrial groups who put him into his position as a party stooge. It was 
agreed that he would be assisted in his duties by a trained industrialist named 
Kissel, son-in-law of the late Professor Bosch, and former head of I. G. Farben. 

Wilhelm Avieny’s address is 45 Anlarge, Bockenheimer. His political, bank- 
ing, and industrial connections are as follows: 

Political. — WehrwirtschaftsfGhrer — Leader in war economy svstem. 

Reichswirtschaftsrichter — Judge of the National Economic Court. 

Gauwirtschaftsflihrer — Gau economic adviser of Hessen Nassau. 

Industrie und Handelskammer fur das Rhein-Mainische Wirtschaftsgebiet, 
Frankfurt am Main (chamber of commerce) — Assistant director. 

Akademie flir Deutsches Recht, Ausschuss ftir G. m. b. H. Recht, Berlin 
(Academy of German I*aw and Corporate Law) — Member. 

Reichsarbeitskainmer, Berlin (Department of Labor) — Member. 

Wirtschaftskammer Hessen, Frankfurt am Main (chamber of commerce) — 
Member of the advisory board. 

Banking. — Deutsche Rcichsbank, Berlin — Member of the advisory board. 

Reichsgrunpe Banken, Berlin (central body for banking supervision) — Mem- 
ber of the advisory board. 

Dresdner Bank — Director (1944). 

Reichsgruppe Banken, Bczirk, Hessen (arbitrator of the German banking 
group)— Regional chief. 

Nassau Landesbank, Wiesbaden — General director. 

Industry. — Metal: Metallgesellschaft A. G., Frankfurt am Main (large mining 
and metal-working combine) — Chairman of board of directors; member of 
advisory committee. 

Norddeutsche Affinerie, Hamburg (subsidiary of Metallgesellschaft) — Chair- 
man of board of directors. 

Sachtlebcn A. G. ftlr Bcrgau und Chemische Industrie, Cologne (subsidiary of 
Metallgesellschaft) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Vcreinigte Deutsche Metallwerke A. G., Frankfurt am Main (subsidiary of 
Metallgesellschaft) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Unterwesco Rccderei A. G., Bremen (subsidiary of Metallgesellschaft) — 
Deputy chairman of board of advisers. 

Deutsche Gold- und Silver-Scheidenstalt vormals Roeasler, Frankfurt am 
Main — Director. 

Neue Baugesellschaft Wayes A Frevtag A. G., Frankfurt am Main (construc- 
tion company) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Vereinigte Aluminum Werke A. G., Berlin (subsidiary of Vereinigte Industrie- 
Unternchmungen A. G., Berlin (VIAG) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Public utilities. — Elektrizitats A. G., vormals W. I^ahmeyer A Co., Frankfurt 
am Main (electric public utility) — Deputv chairman of board of directors. 

Tclefonbau und Normalxeit G. m. b. H., Frankfurt am Main (telephone com- 
pany, probably public utility) — Deputy chariman of board of directors. 

Air lines: SOdwestdeutsche Flugbetriebs A. G., Rhein Main, Frankfurt am 
Main — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Miscellaneous^ Ernest Leitz G. m. b. H., Wetzlar — Deputy chairman of board 
of directors. 

Andreas-Noris Zahn A. G., Bremen — Director. 

Alfred Bxisch 

Alfred Busch, a member of the management committee of the Dresdner Bank, 
was formerly connected with the Deutsche Bank. 

Busch is spoken of as an efficient man with political ambitions. It has also 
been said that he is not a Nazi, but there is no confirmation for this. The state- 
ment is possibly based upon the fact that he was originally sponsored by S. 
Ritscher, an outstanding Jewish banker. 
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Dr. Bruno Clauaaen 

Dr. Claussen, formerly State Secretary in the Prussian Council, is now a privy 
councilor of the Government and is prominent in banking and industrial circles. 
He is a director of the Dresdner Bank, and is chairman of the boaids of several 
companies engaged in such diverse activities as the manufacture of cement* 
machines, and combustibles. 

Early background. — He was born in Itzehoe/Holstein in 1884 and attended local 
schools in Meldorf and Ratzeburg. He pursued his studies in law and political 
economy at the Universities of Grenoble, Tubingen, Berlin, and Kiel. His military 
service included action as first lieutenant of marksmen during the First World 
War. 

His professional caieer has been as follows: 

1911-14 — Government lawyer in the subprefect’s office at Kemper-on-t be- 
Rhine. 

1916 — Attached to the War Food Supply Office. 

1919- 20 — Representative of War Food Supply in Budapest and in tl e occupied 
Rhine territories. 

1920 — Ministerial adviser for tho occupied Rhine territories. 

1926 — Entered the Reich Ministry of Economy. 

1933 — Secretary in the Prussian Ministry for Economy and Labor. 

1934 — Member of the Prussian Council. Retired’ temporarily. Nothing 
further is reported concerning him until 1942. 

His financial and commercial affiliations were the following in 1942: 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Commerzbank, Berlin — Director. 

Allgemeine Deutsche Credit-Anstalt, Leipzig — Director. 

Commercial. — Trading companies: A. G. fur Verkchrswesen, Berlin — Director. 

Westdeutsche Kaufhof A. G., Cologne — Director. 

Industrial. — Cement works: Dyckcrhoff-Portland-Zomentwerke A. G., Mairg- 
Amoenburg — Chairman of board of dilectors. 

Machine tools: G. Karger, Fabrik fur Wcrkzeugmaschinen A. G., Berlin — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Combustibles: Deutsche Zundwaren-Monopol-Gesellschaft, Berlin — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

Gustav Herman Erwin Dirck* 

Gustav Herman Erwin Dircks, a member of the board of directors of the 
Dresdner Bank, the second largest bank in Germany, is connected with the corn 
products refining and cement industries. He is chairman of the management 
committee of the Deutsche Maizena Werke A. G., and also a director of W. A. 
Scholtcn Starke und Syrup Fabriken A. G., Finkenheerder Obst werke R. Sonnen- 
burg, A. G. fuer Maisverarbeitung and Norddeutsche Eiswerke A. G., subsidiaries 
of Deutsche Maizena Werke A. G. 

Deutsche Maizena Werke A. G. i* a large corn products company with factories 
and warehouses both in Germany and in a number of other European countries. 
Corn Products Refining Co. of New York is the majority stockholder in the com- 
pany. One of the directors of Deutsche Maizena Werke is Count Bode von 
Alvenslcben, a man with exceptionally close connections with German heavy in- 
dustry. Von Alvenslcben was in 1932 the president of the exclusive Hcrrenklub 
which counted as its members the high Junker nobility and the large German in- 
dustrialists. Together with von Papcn he is alleged to have brought Hitler and 
heavy industry together. Walter E. Dircks, who in 1941 gave the New York 
office of the Corn Products Refining Co. as his address, is probably a relative of 
Erwin Dircks, as the two ap|>eared to maintain a close contact. 

Erwin Dircks’ interest in the portlnnd cement industry is indicated by the fact 
that he is a director of Norddeutsche Portland-Cement-Fabrik Misburg A. G., 
and of its subsidiaries Portland Cement werke Schwanebeck A. G., Misburger 
Port land-Cement fabrik Kronsberg A. G., and Portland-cementfabrik Alemannia 
A. G. 

In 1941 Dircks has assets of 86,186 in the United States representing mainly 
stock in Corn Products Refining Co. 

Erwin Dircks was born on April 10. 1881, in Hamburg and resides at Heilwig- 
Btrasse 61, Hamburg. His financial and business connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — member, board of directors. 

Gesellscliaft fuer Industriebeteili m. b. H., Hamburg (industrial holding com- 
pany) — Manager. 
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Industry. — Cement: Norddetitsche Portland-Cement-Fabrik Misburg A. G., 
Misburg; (cement) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Portland Cementwerk Schwancbeck A. G., Sch wane beck, Kreis Oesherleben/ 
Bode (cement) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Portland-cementfabrik Alemannia A. G., Hover (cement)— Chairman, board of 
directors. 

MLsburger Portland-Cement Fabrik Kronsberg A. G., Misburg bei Hannover 
(cement) — Member, board of directors. 

Chemicals: P. Beieredorf k Co. A. G., Hamburg (chemical products) — Member, 
boaid of directors. 

Chemische Fabrik von Heyden A. G. f Radebeul (chemicals) — Member, board 
of directors. 

Food products: Deutsche Maizcna Werke A. G., Hamburg (corn products) — 
Chairman, bank committee. 

Finkenheerder Obst werke Richard Sonnenburg A. G. (sirup) — Chairman, • 
board of directors. 

W. A. Scholten, Starke und Synip-Fabriken A. G., Brandenburg a. H. (starch 
and sirup)— Chairman, board of directors. 

Aktien-Malsfabrik Landsbcrg bei Halle (malt) — Deputy chairman of the ad- 
visory board. 

MOnchner Export- Malzfabrik MGnchen A. G., Munech (malt export) — Deputy 
chairman of the advisory board. 

A. G. flier Maisverarbeitung, Bratislava/Slawakei (corn processing) — Member, 
board of directors. 

Suddcutschc Zucker A. G., Mannheim (sugar) — Member, board of directors. 

Mondcmin, Berlin (pudding powders) — Directors. 

Karl. Fr. Tollner, Nahrmittel-Fabrik, Bremen (sirups) — Director. 

Saatzuchtwirtschaft C. Braune, Berneburg, Germany (beet-sugar seed) — 
Director. 

C. H. Knorr A. G., Hcillx>rnn/Neckoi (food and grocery products) — Deputy 
chairman of the advisory board. 

Coni Products Co. 8. A., Antwerp, Belgium (sales organization) — Director. 

Akt. Corn Products Co., Coi>enhagen, Denmark (sale organization) — Director. 

N. V. Corn Products Co., Amsterdam, Holland (sales organization) — Director. 

Transportation: Transport und Lagerhaus, Barby, Germany (transport and 
warehouse Co.) — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Norddeutsche Fiswerke A. G., Berlin (ice works and refriger- 
ated warehouses) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Seidel & Naumann A. G., Dresden (special machinery, typewriters, bicycles) — 
Member, board of directors. 

E. Gundlach A. G., Bielefeld (stationery, printing and wrapping paper) — 
Member, board of directors. 

Ottenscncr Fine n werke A. G., Hamburg, Ottensen (iron works) — Member, 
board of directors. 

Maisenahaus C». m. b. H., Hamburg (warehousing) — Officer. 

Baron Albert Dufour von Feronce 

Baron Albert Dufour von Feronce is a director of the Dresdner Bank in Berlin 
and of the Deutsch-Sudamerikanlsche Bank, A. G., which is a wholly owhed 
overseas subisdiary of the Dresdner Bank. In addition he lias several connections 
in industry in such fields as glass manufacture, brewing, textiles, etc. 

Baron Feronce was born on May 14, 1868, in J/ondon, England, and his last 
known address is 7 Rauchstrasse, Berlin W-35. His affiliations as of 1942, were 
reported as follows: 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Deutsch-Slklainerikanische Bank A. G., Berlin (capital RM. 20,000,000, wholly 
owned by the Dresdner Bank; this bank was incorporated in Germany but does 
business in South America) — Director. 

Industrial. — C. Lorenz A. G., Berlin-Tcmpelhof (production of telephone appa- 
ratus, telegraph installations, etc.; has interests in seven companies, among which 
is the Dutch company, N. V. Stabilovolt (in liquidation), The Hague; capital in 
1938 RM. 9,500,000; one of the members of the management committee of the 
Dresdner Bank is on the board of directors of this company) — Deputy chairman 
of the advisory board. 

Engelhard t-Brauerei A. G., Berlin (production of beer; has nine subsidiaries, 
and the Dresdner Bank is its principal shareholder, with 50 percent interest) — 
Director. 
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Otto Stumpf A. G., Leipzig (wholesale trade in the manufacture of pharmaceu- 
tical biological and cosmetic preparations, medicinal and medical products; has 
branches in 10 cities; capital (1938), RM. 700,000) — Director. 

Neue Glasindustrie G. m. b. H., Wisswasser/O. L. (glass) — Member of the 
advisory board. 

Woltex Woll- und Textilhandels A. G., Beilin (wool and textile trading) — Dep- 
uty chairman of the advisory board. 

Treuhand-Vereinigung A. G., Berlin (trust and auditing business; has several 
branches; capital in 1938, RM. 175,000; the chairman of the board of this com- 

S iny is a substitute member of the management committee of the Dresdner 
ank) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 


Friedrich Flick 

Friedrich Flick, the creator and head of one of Germany’s largest industrial 
• concerns, established this gigantic combine through his money, speculation, and - 
political influence. By dint of persistence in attempts to consolidate the iron 
industry he eventually brought under his control in 1926 the Vereinigite Stahl- 
werke, now Germany’s largest industrial concern; and about the same time 
founded the Mitteldcutsche Stahlwerke, another large steel organization. 

Individually, Flick now controls a very large proportion of the Reich’s steel 
production aa well as the country’s biggest lignite nelas; with Goering he rules the 
entire Ruhr coal region ;-and ever since the Nazi Party reportedly took over the 
vast Thyssen holdings, Flick became the latter’s successor as the dominant power 
in the joint steel and coal combines. 

Flick is a member of the advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank and a 
director of the Dresdner Bank. He is a director of the war economy program 
and holds a leading position in industries directly controlling production for the 
war machine. He is also a member of the Ruasland-Ausscnuss der Deutschen 
Wirtschaft, presumably part of a premature plan to convert to Germany’s use the 
tremendous natural resources of Russia's mines. In October 1943, on his sixtieth 
birthdav, Flick was haled in the Nazi press as a great industrial leader. 

Collaboration with the Government . — (/t) Industrial transactions. — 1. Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke: In 1931, during the industrial crisis, the German Government was 
forced to purchase from Flick the most important firm of the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke in order to prevent its falling into foreign hands. Apparently Flick had 
offered this firm to a French representative of heavy industry, presumably 
Schneider-Creusot, and had greatly enraged German political circles. The Gov- 
ernment paid Flick 167 percent of the actual value of the firm in order to prevent 
the sale to a foreigner. 

2. Goering exchange: In 1938 Flick was permitted by Goering to acquire the 
lignite mines in Germany which were being Aryanized and wrested from their 
former Jewish ownership, the prominent Czechoslovakian Petachek family. It 
is reported that this transaction cost Flick $6,325,000, and was paid from the 
German Government’s dollar funds in the United States. From this purchase 
Flick obtained controlling interest in Werschen-Woissenfelscn Braunkohlcn A. G. 
and the Anhatische Holden Werkc A. G., together with their coal soiling agency. 
(For some unaccountable reason these companies are not listed officially in 1942 
wi th Flick’s other connections. It may be that this information has been with- 
held from the public because the deal required payment by use of Government 
dollar assets in the United States.) In return for the right to purchase these 
mines Flick transferred to Goering one-third ownership of the important Harpener 
Bergbau coal mines, which are reported to be a coal foundation of the vast Goering 
Werke and of which he is chairman of the board. 

3. Occupied countries: Following the Nazi invasion and occupation of the 
countries of Europe, Flick shared in the spoils of conquest, particularly in Lor- 
raine, Austria, Belgium, and the Baltic countries. In addition, his other war 

S ains have been Bergwerke und Hutton A. G., Austria, and Sud Chemie A. G., 
lunich, (in which he installed his nephew as chairman of the board of directors), 
neither of which is listed among his 1942 affiliations. 

(/?) Political service. — Politically, Flick has remained in the background. His 
name is hardly known, yet he is probably the greatest wire puller in Nazi Germany. 
Current rumors are that he is probably lying low hoping to pass as a moderate 
after the capitulation of Germany. 

Before 1931, Flick financed the Deutsche Volkspartei and the Deutsche Na- 
tional Partei. Utilizing his director, Steinbrinck (who was on excellent terms 
with Keppler and Hinunier), and Ernst Tengelman (who was close to Goering), 
Flick won his way into the party. In addition, his money and industrial power 
paved the way for a complete understanding with the National Socialists. 
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It has been reported tbat with Krupp and Thyssen, Flick financed the German 
administrations’ secret service by running it as a private enterprise (after the 
Versailles Treaty forbade its continuance) and by hiring its director. Colonel 
Nicolai, as a private employee. 

His financial and industrial connections were the following in 1942: 

Financial. — Banking: Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of the advisory board. 

Insurance: Allianz Versicherungs A. G., Berlin (capitalized at RM. 16,000,000, 
it is one of the largest insurance companies in Europe; allegedly controlled by 
Merck Finck <fc Co. (Hitler's private banker) through MQnchener RUcks ver- 
sicherungs Gesellschaft) — Director. 

Personal holding companies: Friedrich Flick K. G., Dusseldorf (personal prop- 
erty of Flick and holding company for all his maior interests) — Owner. 

Metafina: Holding company established after World War I in the Netherlands 
to protect his personal fortune. During the inflationary period in Germany in the 
twenties, he transferred considerable amounts to Holland and Switzerland. One 
of his intimate friends was Franz Koenigs, of Rhodius Koenigs Handelsmaat- 
schappij in Amsterdam, with whom he succeeded in gaining control of a great 
number of old Rheiuisch Westfalisches Werke. 

Industrial. — Steel works: Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., Dusseldorf (German 
Stocl Trust) — Director. 

Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G., Riesa/Elbe (majority ownership held by 
Friedrich Flick K. G.: may be termed the No. 2 holding entity of the Flick 
enterprises; it is capitalized at RM. 28,000,000) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Sachsische Guss-stahl Werke Ddhlcn A. G., Freital — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Hochofenwerk Lubcck A. G., Lubeck Herrenwyk (blast furnaces; regarded as 
one of Flick’s war organizations. Its other directors include Thyssen, Tcngel- 
mann, Kappenberg, and von Schroder) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Rombacner Hutten werke G. in. b. H., Rombach/Westmark (foundries; acquired 
after the Nazi occupation of Lorraine) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Mining — Iron and coal: 

Eisenwerke-Ges. Maximilianshutte. Sulzback-Rosenberg-Htttte (iron works; 
80 percent owned by Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke, above) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Harpeuer Bergbau A. G., Dortmund (subsidiary of Eisenwerke Ges. Maximilian- 
ahutte, above; one-third owned by Hermann Goering; its directorate includes some 
of Germany’s most prominent industrialists: Kurt von Schroder; Kirnmich: 
von VlUwingen, the notorious Dutch Nazi; and Ernst Tengelmann who is alleged 
to have brought Goering and Flick together when the Nazis came into power) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

Gewerkschaft des Steinkohlcn- und Eisenstcin-Bergwerks “Siebcn-planeten”, 
Dortmund (coal and iron mines) — Member of mining management committee. 

Anhaltische Kohlenwcrke, Berlin — Chairman of board of directors. 

Ensener Steinkohlenbergwerkc A. G., Essen (reputedly bought by Flick from 
the Stahlvcrein) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Rheinische A. G. fiir Braunkohlen- Bergbau u. Brikettfabrikation, Koln (coal 
and lignite; capitalized at RM. 72,900,000; other directors are Thyssen, Schroder, 
and Volger; affiliated with Rheinisch- Westfalisches Elektrizitats-werke through 
one of its subsidiaries) — Director. 

Heavy machinery: Linke-Hofmann-Werke A. G., Breslau (subsidiary of Mittel- 
deutsche Stahlwerke. above) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Siegener Maschinenhau A. G., Siegen (owned by the Weiss family; its total 
assets in 1937 were RM. 7,500,000; docs not appear to be affiliated with Vcreinigite 
Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Waggon- und Maschinenfabrik A. G., vorm. Busch, Bautzen (railroad cars and 
machinery; two other directors, Otto Steinbrinck and Friedrich Mollcr, are also 
on the board of Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke, above) — Deputy chairman of ad- 
visory board. 

Munitions: Dynamit A. G., vormals Alfred Nobel & Co., Hamburg (majority 
stock held by I. G. Farben; another director is Tengelmann) — Director. 

Electricity: Allgemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft (electrical combine with sub- 
sidiaries all over the world; in 1937 it was reputed capitalzed at RM. 120,000,000. 
with total assets of RM. 431,000,000; at that time each ofjthe following owned 
25 percent of the stock of AEG: International General Electric of Now York: 
Gesellschaft fur Elektrische Unternehmungen; and Ludwig Lowe A. G.; its board 
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included Loser of the Krupp empire, Gunther Quandt, Otto Wolff, and Baldwin 
and Minor of International General Electrical) — Director. 

Chemicals and pharmaceuticals: Schcring A. G., Berlin (also owns 21.43 percent 
interest in Concordia Bcrgbau, majority control of which is vested in Vereinigtte 
Stahlwerkc, above) — Director. 

Transportation: Allgemeine Transportanlagen GmbH., Leipzig — Director. 

Political. — WehrwirtschaftsfGhrer-T-Leader of the war economy. 

Carl Goetz 

Carl Goetz, member of the advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank, and 
chairman of the board of the Dresdner Bank, is prominent in the implementation 
of the financial and industrial structure of the Nazi economy. In addition* to 
his insurance and banking connections be is affiliated with almost every important 
financial combine operating on behalf of the German war machine. 

Outstanding among those associations arc: Vcreinigtc Stahlwerkc, Allgemeine 
Elcktrizitats Gesellschaft (AEG), Friedrich Krupp, and Gesellschaft fUr Elok- 
trische Unternehmungen. He is also affifiated with the directors of the above 
enterprises in numerous mutual undertakings which are basic to the war effort. 

Goetz was born in 1885. He is reported to be an expert in international 
finance and at ono time was in charge of the foreign business of the Commerzbank. 

His financial and industrial associations were the following in 1942: 

Financial. — Banking: Deutsche Reichsbank — Member of the advisory board. 

Dresdner Bank — Chairman of board of directors. 

Deutscho-Sudanierikanische Bank (wholly owned subsidiary of the Dresdner 
Bank, above; its assets in 1942 were reported as RM. 79,000,000; it maintains 
branches in South America and was regarded before the war as one of the most 
important German financial spearheads in South America) — Chairman of board 
of directors. 

Sachsischc Bodenkredit Anstalt (mortgage bank; majority control vested in 
the Dresdner Bank, above) — Chairman of board of directors. 

International Bank in Luxembourg (50 percent owned by Droadner Bank, 
Above) — Vice president. 

Insurance: MUnchncr Rtickversichorungs-Gesellschaft, Munich — Director. 

Allianz Vcrsicherungs A. G., Berlin (50 percent owned by MOnchnor ,Riick- 
vcrsichcrungs-Gcsell.schaft, Munich, above capitalized at RM. 60,000,000; the 
director is the industrialist. Friedrich Flick.) — Director. 

Industrial. — Steel: Vcreinigtc Stahlwcrke (stool trust; in 1939, capitalized at 
RM. 4GO,000,000, with total assets of RM. 1,864,014.000; its directorate inoludes 
some of the most important financiers and industrialists of the country) — Director 
(member of the executive council in 1938). 

Rhcinischc Stahlwerkc A. G., Essen (capitalized at RM. 150,000,000; it is a 
member of the Rhcinisch-Weetfalisches Kohlensvndikat and numbers among its 
directors Hermann Schmitz, of I. G. Farbcn, and Otto Wolff, of the Wolff enter- 
prises.) — Director. 

Armaments: Fried Krupp, Essen — Director. 

Meuser Wcrke A. G., Oberndorf (fully owned by Deutsche Waffen und Muni- 
tionsfabriken A. G., allegedly affiliated with the Goering Wcrke.) — Director. 

Electrical: Gesellschaft fiir Elektrische Unternehmungen A. G., Berlin (a large 
holding company, capitalized at RM. 80,000,000 and controls numerous important 
subsidiaries) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Allgemeine Elcktrizitats Gesellschaft, AEG (electric trust, 25 percent owned 
by Gesellschaft flir Elektrische Unternehmungen, above, and 25 percent owned 
by International General Electric of New York) — Deputy chairman of adviaory 
board. 

Schlesische Elektrizitats und Gas A. G., Gleiwitz (hydroelectric, and gas 
bombs; subsidiary of Gesellschaft ftlr Elektrische Unternehmungen, above.) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Rheinisch-Wcstfalisches Elektrizit&ts werke A. G., Essen (capitalized at 
RM. 246.000.000; its directorate also includes Vogler and Thyssen, of Vereinigte 
Stahlwcrke) — Director. 

Mining: Harpener Bergbau A. G., Dortmund (one of the largest mining works 
in Germany; outstanding industrialists such as Flick, Kimmich, and Kurt von 
Schroder, comprises its directorate) — Director. si 

Machinery and construction: Alderwerke, vorm. Heinrich Kleyer A. G., 
Frankfurt (also has branch in South America) — Chairman of board of director*. 

Grlin und Bilfinger A. G., Mannheim (engineering and construction; also 
operates through its established offices in Belgium, 'Portugal, and Argentina) — 
Director. 
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Chemicals: Salzdefurth, A. G., Berlin (chemicals, potash, and salt enterprisea 
-controlled by Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, and Deutsche Solvay Werke. 
Member of the Potash cartel) — Deputy chairman. 

Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt, vorm. Roessler, Frankfurt (fine 
metals and chemicals; sixth largest chemical producer in Germany; it maintains 
63 plants in 5 countries. It is capitalized at RM. 76,500,000, half of which is 
invested in its subsidiaries) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Cellulose: ZellstofTabrik Walhof, Berlin — Deputy chairman. 

Political. — Gemeinshaftsrat der Gemeinshaftsgruppe Deutscher Hypothekcn- 
banker, Berlin (mortgage bank association)— Member of executive committee. 

August Goetz 

August Goetz, a director of Dresdner Bank, is also deputy chairman of the 
advisory board of the large German electrical combine, Allgemeinc Elektricit&te 
Gesellschaft and connected with many other important electric companies tied 
together by common interests. 

He is a member of the advisory board of Reichsautebahnen of Berlin, a gov- 
ernmental agency concerned with the administration of national motor roads. 

Goetz’s last known address is 10 Albrechtstrasse, Berlin- Lichterfelde. His 
commercial and financial affiliations were reported as follows: 

Political . — Reichsautobahncn, Berlin (corporaion for the administration of 
national motor roads)— Member of the advisory board. 

Ranking. — Dresdner Bank — Director. 

Industrial . — Allgemeine Elektricit&ts Gesellschaft, Berlin — Deputy chairman 
of the advisory board. 

Gesellschaft fQr Elektrische Untcmehmungen Ludwig Loewe A. G., Berlin 
(company for electric enterprises) — Member of the management committee. 

Hirsch Kupfer- und Messingwerke A. G., Berlin (copper and steel metal works, 
79.2 percent owned by Gesellschaft fllr Elektrische Untemehmungcn Ludwig 
Loewe A. G.) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

NSF Nurnbcrger Schraubenfabrik und Elcktrowerke G. m. b. H., Nurnberg 
(production of screws of all kinds and radio parts; 100 percent owned by Gesell- 
schaft fQr Elektrische Untemehmungcn A. G.) — Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Tvpograph G. m. b. H., Berlin (94 percent owned by Gesellschaft fQr Elck- 
trische Untemehmungcn Ludwig Loewe A. G.) — Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Vereinigte laolatorcn werke A. G. (Viacowerke), Berlin (plastic material for 
insulation; 43.4 percent of common stock and 50 percent of preferred stock owned 
by Gesellschaft fQr Elektrische Uuternehmungen Ludwig Loewe A. G.) — Chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Richard Weber G. m. b. H., Berlin (not listed)— -Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

A. G. fQr Elektrische und Verkehrs-Unternehmungcn, Budapest, Hungary 
(electric company; 35 percent owned by Allgemeine Elcktricitats Gesellschaft) — 
Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Volt a- Werke Elcktricitats A. G., Berlin (electric company; 95 percent onwed 
by Gesellschaft fur Elektrische Untemehmungcn Ludwig Loewe A. G.) — Chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Ago-Flugzeugwerke G. m. b. H., Oscheralben/Bode (airplane works; 89 percent 
owned by Hirsch Kupfer- und Messingwerke A. G.) — Director. 

AmpenVerke Elektrizit&ts A. G., Munich (electric power works; 53.88 percent 
owned by Gesellschaft fQr Elektrische Untemehmungcn A. G.) — Director. 

Innwerk A. G., Munich (power works of Inn River, aluminum production etc.; 
owned 90.91 percent by Vereiuigte Industrie-Unternehinungen A. G. and 9.09 
percent by the Bavarian State) — Director. 

Koblenzer Elcktrizit&tswcrk und Verkchrs A. G., Koblenz (electric streetcar 
company; owned 99.5 percent by Gesellschaft fQr Elektrische Untcmehmungen 
Ludwig Loewe A. G.) — Director. 

Maschinenbau (machine and railways factory; not listed) — Director. 

Neckawerke A. G., Esslingen (Electric power- belongs 50 percent to Gesell- 
schaft fur Elektrische Untcmehmungen Ludwig Loewe A. G.) — Director. 

Norddeutsche Kabenverkc A, G., Berlin (cables factory; principal shareholders, 
Gesellschaft fQr Elektrische Untcmehmungen Ludwig Loewe A. G., 55.23 percent, 
and Dresdner Bank, 27 percent) — Director. 

Otavi Minen- und Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft, Berlin (South African mining and 
railway company and copper mines; RM. 2 000,000 shares owned by Hirsch 
Kupfer- und Messingwerke A. G., Berlin) — Member of executive committee. 
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Werner Habig 

Werner Habig Is a member of the board of directors of the Dresdner Bank and 
a member of the advisory board of the Deutsche Bank. He is also a member of 
the advisory board of' the Sudwestfalische Industrie und Handelskammer, 
Hagen. In addition he and his family own Heinrich Habig A. G., Herdeck el 
Ruhr. He is also chairman of the board of directors of Rameohl A Schmidt 
A. G., Oelde/Westf., a company manufacturing dairy machinery. 

Background. — Werner Habig was born July 16, 1888, in Herdeckc/Ruhr and 
graduated from Gymnasium. His education has been in the field of commerce 
and banking. His political, banking, and industrial connections are as follows: 

Political. — Sudwestfalische Industrie und Handelskammer, Hagen (South 
Westfalian Chamber for Industry and Commerce) — Member of the advisory 
board. 

Banking. — Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Member of the adivsory board. 

Dresdner Bank — Member of the board of directors. 

Industrial. — Heinrich Habig A. G., Herdecke, Ruhr (textiles) — Stock of com- 
pany family-owned. 

Ramesohl A Schmidt A. G., Oelde/Westf. (dairy machinery) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

Ernst Henke 

Ernst Henke, director of the Dresdner Bank, Germany's second largest banking 
institution, is a member of the management committee of the Rheinisch-Weat- 
f&lischcs Elcktrizitatswerk, A. G., Essen. This organization is a subsidiary of the 
Vereinigte Industrie-Unternehmungen A. G., a German cartel which has con- 
siderable influence upon the German economy. Further evidence of Ernst 
Henke’s prominence in Nazi industrial affairs is evidenced by his widespread con- 
nections in companies associated with public utility enterprises such as electricity, 
gas, waterpower, and railroads. He is also associated with the Allianz Versi- 
chcrungs A. G. (insurance) in the capacity of director of the company. 

Henke was born on September 1, 1881. Ills present address, according to the 
latest report received, is Virchowstrasse 124, Essen, Germany. 

Ernst Henke’s political, banking, and industrial connections are as follows: 

Political. — Landes- A usschuss fur Rheinland (DOsseldorf- Essen) der Dresdner 
Bank, Berlin (Export Department for the Rhineland) — Member. 

ZullasHung88telle der Rhcinisch-Westfalischen B6ree zu Dllsseldorf (Committee 
on Admission to Dusseldorf Stock Exchange' — Member. 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank Berlin — Director. 

Insurance. — Allianz Verslcnerungs A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Industry. — Public utilities: Rheinisch-Westfftlisches Elektrizit&tswerk A. G., 
Essen — Member of the management committee. 

Gas A. G. Ritter A Cie., Siegen i. W.— Chairman of the board of director*!. 

A. G. fiir Energiewirtschaft. Berlin — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Elcktrizitats A. G., vorm. >V. Lahmeyer A Co., Frankfurt am Main— Deputy 
chairman of the advisory board. 

Rheinische Elektrizitats A. G., Mannheim — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Rheinkraftswerk Albbruck-Dogern A. G., Waldshut/Rh. — Deputy chairman of 
the advisory board. 

Baycrische Wasscrkraftwerke, A. G., Munich — Director. 

Elektrowerke A. G. (Rcichselektrowcrke), Berlin — Director. 

Isarwerke, A. G., Munich — Director. 

Kraftwerk Altwurttembcr A. G., Ludwigsburg — Director. 

Lech, Eletrizitatswerkc, Augsburg — Director. 

Main-Kraftwerke A. G., Frankfurt am Main-Hochst — Director. 

Rheinisch-W estfalische Wasserwerke G. m. b. H., Mulheim/Ruhr — Director. 

Schluchseewerk A. G., Freiburg/Br. — Director. 

Vorarlberger Illwerke A. G., Bregenz — Director. 

Railroad: Bochum-Gelsekirchcncr Bahngesellschaft G. m. b. II., Gelsekir- 
chen — Director. 

Suddeutsche Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft, Damstadt — Director. 

Engineering: Hochtief A. G. fur Iloch- und Ticfbauten vorm. Gebr. — Director. 

Lignite. — Braunkohlen- und Briketwerke Roddcrgrube A. G., Brlihl— Director. 

Braunkohlen-Industrie A. G. Zukunft. Weisweiler — Director. 

Rheinische A. G. flir Braunkohlenbergbau und Brikettfabrikation, Cologne — Di- 
rector. 

Miscellaneous. — Helfmann, Essen — Director. 
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Alfred Milling 

Alfred Hdlling, deputy member of the management committee of the Dresdner 
Bank, Berlin, since 1941, is a prominent figure in German industry and finance. 
Chairman of the board of directors of the Berlinische Boden-Gcsellschaft, Berlin; 
he is also a director of the Getreide-Kreditbank A. G., Berlin, a grain financing 
bank, and chairman of the board of directors of the Diskont- und Kredit A. G., 
Berlin. His industrial interests vary widely, ranging from the construction field 
to the glass and machine tools industries. 

Hfilling worked his way up in the Dresdner Bank, and was appointed to the 
management committee in. 1941. He is described as a great opportunist, without 
any particular political ambition, and especially clever. His latest known address 
is Berlin W-8, Behrenstrasse 37/39. 

His financial and industrial affiliations in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking and financial. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Deputy member of the man- 
agement committee. 

Diskont-und Kredit A. G., Berlin — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Gotreido-Kreditbank A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Berlinische Bodcn-Gescllschaft, Berlin — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Industrial. — Grundwert A. G., Hamburg (real estate) — Chairman of the board 
of directors. 

Habermann A Guckes A. G., Berlin (construction) — Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Scheidemandel-Notard-Werke A. G., Berlin — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Aucrgesollschaft A. G., Berlin (construction for gas and chemical plants) — 
Director. 

Bugsier-Recderei u. Bergungs A. G., Hamburg — Director. 

Enrich A Gractz A. G., Berlin (management of industrial concerns) — Director. 

Kisen-u. Ruttenworkc A. G., Koln (iron and foundry') — Director. 

Hirsche Kupfer-und Messingwerke A. G., Finow/Mark (copper and brass) — 
Member of the board of directors. 

Pittler Wcrkzeugmaschinenfabrik A. G., Leipzig (machine tools) — Member of 
the board of directors. 

Veremigtc Lausitzer Glasswerke A. G., Berlin (glass) Director. 

Wilhelm Kisskall 

Wilhelm Kisskalt, deputy chairman of the Dreedner Bank, has important con- 
nections in the German insurance field. 

Kisskalt was born on August 21, 1873, and was educated at the Universities of 
Wurzberg and Berlin. He i» a privy councillor at law, a member of the Academy 
for German Law, and has the honorary degree of doctor of political economy. 
His address is listed as 12 George nstrasse, Munich. In 1942, ho had the following 
business and financial connections: 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank — Deputy chairman. 

Insurance. — Hermes Kreditversicherungs, A. G., Berlin — Chairman. 

Karlsruher Lebensversicherungs A. G.— Deputy chairman. 

MQnchner Ruckversicherungs Gesellschaft — Deputy chairman. 

Allianz Lebensversicherungs A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Allianz Versicheruugs, A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Industrial: Wiirzburger Hofbrau A. G., Wurzburg (brewery) — Director. 
Heinrich Koppenberg 

Heinrich Koppenberg, managing director of the Dresdner Bank, exercises con- 
siderable influence in the implementation of the German war production program 
as WehrwirtschaftsfOhrer (leader of the war economy program). A complete list 
of his directorships has the aspect of a vertical combine m the motor and metal 
industries, extending from the raw materials to the finished products. He is 
associated as director with several of the Flick enterprises, is connected with the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke combine, and is thought to be affiliated with the Goering 
Werke. 

His spectacular progress in the light metal industry originated with the Nazis' 
coming to power. It has been reported that shortly after the occupation of Nor- 
way, Koppenberg headed an industrial delegation from the Goering group to 
Norway and subsequently became managing director for all Norwegian aluminum 
companies. The extensive plans for the expansion of this industry fell through 
however and the entire venture became notorious as the Xordag Schandcl. Never- 
theless, Koppenberg continues to hold a leading position in several aluminum 
companies one of which is prominent in the development of the Norwegian alumi- 
num industry. 
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Koppenberg is also a director of Pittler Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik A. G., one 
of the large machine tool works which, before the war, had a manufacturing agree- 
ment with the National Acme Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, and included the latter's 
president on its directorate. It may be noted that the present directorate includes 
the prominent Herman J. Abs and the Junker General Joachim von Stulpnagel. 

An unconfirmed report in the spring of 1942 alleged that Koppenl>erg had 
been placed in the concentration camp at Dachau because of his reputed com- 
ments to Hitler that the output of the Junker Flugzeug- und Motorweke A. G., 
Dessau (of which he was chairman) could not be increased. However, indications 
are that Koppenberg was supporting the German war machine in 1943, latest 
available date. 

Kopi>enbcrg was born in 1880. His last reported address was Berlin Grune- 
-wald, Taununstrasse 7. 

His political and commercial affiliations were the following in 1942: 

Political. — Wehrwirtschaftsfiihrer (war production program) — Official. 

Reichagruppe Industrie, Magdeburg — Member of advisory board. 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank — Managing director. 

Financial. — Gesellrchaft Zur Verwaltung von industriellen Wet ten m. b. H.| 
Berlin (administration of industrial assets) — Manager. 

Industrial. — Airplane and automotive industries: Deutsche Versuchsanstalt 
fllr Luftfahrt e. V., Berlin (aircraft research) — Chairman of management com- 
mittee. 

Fluzcug- und Motorernwerke A. G., Dessau (airplanes, machine tools, etc.; 
•capitalized at RM. 130,000,000, it is one of the largest German aluminum con- 
sumers) — Chairman of the management committee (not a director in 1936). 

Hannovcrsichc Maschinenbau A. G., vorm. EgcstofF (Hanomag) Hannover- 
Lindcn (automobiles and machines; 100 percent owned by Bochumer Verein fOr 
Gusstahlfabrikation A. G., a member of the Vereingtc Stahlwerkc group; it is 
capitalized at RM. 20,000,000 and its directorate includes Thyssen, von Flotow, 
and Voglor, of Vereingtc Stahlwerkc) — Director. 

Waggon- und Maschincnfabrik, vorm. Busch, Bautzen (automobiles, machin- 
ery) — Director. 

Fahrzcug- und Motorcnwerke G. rn. b. H., vorm, Mashinenbau Li nke- Hofmann, 
Breslau (automotive products; a Flick enterprise) — Member of advisory board. 

Iron and Steel (Flick enterprises;: Mitteldeutscho Stahlwerkc A. G. Riesa 
Elbe — Director. 

Eisenwcrk-Gese lschaft Maximilianshutte, Rosenberg (subsidiary of Mittel- 
dcutschc Stahlwcrke, above) — Director. 

Light Metals: Durencr Metallwcrke A. G., Berlin-Barsigwalde (metals; 53 per- 
cent owned by Deutsche WafTcn- und Munitions-fabriken A. G. and rumored to 
be affiliated with the Goering Works) — Director. 

Mineralftl-Baugesellschaft m. b. H., Berlin (construction; believed to be prom- 
inent in the development of the Norwegian aluminum industry) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

Machine tools. — Pittler Werkzeugmaschinefabrik A. G., Icipzig — Director (not 
on board in 1937). 

Magdeburger Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik G. m. b. H. Magdeburg — Member of 
advisory board. 

Transportation. — ATG Allgcmeine Transportanlagen G. m. b. H., Icipzig — 
Director. 

Fritz Kranefuss 

Fritz Kranefuss is a member of the board of directors of the Dresdner Bank, 
Berlin, and a member of the management committee of the Braunkohle-Benzin 
A. G., and I. G. Farben subsidiary. 

He is prominent in the Nazi ecoonmic organization, holding several serai- 
political posts as director of the organization concerned with public housing, and 
a member of the advisory board of the govemmentally organized committee of 
the fuel industry. 

His financial, industrial, and political connections in 1942 were as follows: 

Political— Gemeinnutzige Siedlungsbau G. m. b. H., Berlin (public housing) — 
Director. 

Wirtschaftagruppc Kraftstoff-industrie, Berlin (economic group of the fuel 
industry) — Member, advisory board. 

Akadcmie ftir Deutsches Recht, Berlin. Auschuss ffir Rechtsfragen des Wirt- 
echaftsaufbaues (Academy of German Law Berlin; committee for legal questions 
concerning the economic development) — Member. 
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Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin (Landeeausschuss beider Zentrale der 
Dresnder Bank) — Director and member of the committee in Berlin office which 
is concerned with the bank's country-wide system of branches. 

Industrial. — Braunkohle-Benzin A. G., Berlin (lignite-gasoline corporation, 
subsidiary of I. G. Farben and Vereinigte Industrie-Unternehmunge A. G.) — 
Member, management committee. 

Arado Flugzeugwerke G. m. b. H. Potedam-Babelsberg (airplane factory) — 
Member, advisory board. 

Busch-Jaeger Ltidenscheider Metallwerke A. G. LQdenscheied (metal works) — 
Director. 

Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach 

Alfred Krupp, the 37-year-old owner of Germany's biggest industrial and war 
production enterprise, is also a director of the Dresdner Bank. Educated as an 
engineer, in 1042 he was a member of the management committee of Friedrich 
Krupp A. G., and one year later became the chairman of its board of directors. 

It was reported early this year that the Krupp works had been reorganized 
in January 1944 for the purpose of its reconversion from a corporation to a privately 
owned firm headed by Alfred Krupp. The secret behind this return to private 
ownership is construed as an effort to prevent its confiscation by the Allies. It 
has been rumored in neutral countries of Europe that individual fortunes will 
presumably be spared because such confiscation would be contrary both to 
Anglo-Saxon principles and to general international legal conceptions. This move 
has therefore been regarded as an attempt to perpetuate Germany’s armaments 
dynasty and her military potential. 

Alfred, who was born in 1007, represents the fifth generation to be associated 
with the armaments organization, succeeding his father, Dr. Guatav Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach, who is credited with having been largely responsible for 
bringing Hitler to power. 

Alfred Krupp’s business connections are the following: 

Banking . — Dresdner Bank — Director. 

Industrial . — Friedrich Krupp A. G., Essen — Owner (1044). 

Karl Lindemann 

Karl Lindemann, a director of the Dresdner Bank, Germany's second largest 
banking institution is also a member of the advisory board of the Deutsche 
Reichsbank. In addition to holding these important posts Lindemann is the 
owner of C. Melchcrs & Co., assumcdly a private banking house. 

Among his other financial directorships should be mentioned Norddcutscho 
Kreditbank A. G., a banking and brokerage house, successor to the J. F. Schroder 
Bank K. G. Although its capital is only KM. 12,000,000, it had asets of KM. 
62,000,000 in 1036. Its importance is’ further indicated by its interest in a 
number of companies, including a small particiption in Hamburg-Amerika Lime 
and in the German Government’s propaganda news agency, Transocean. Ham- 
burg-Amerika Linic, before the war, was extremely active in South America, the 
main field of Transocean’s endeavor. 

Lindemann is particularly prominent in the field of transportation, especially 
shipping and is recognized as one of the outstanding shipping experts in Europe. 
In June 1933 he was elected chairman of the governing board of the North 
German Lloyd. A little more than a month later he retired from the board, 
giving for his reason that the new shipping plans of the Hamburg and Bremen 
senate, at that time already under Nazi control, had not been made known to 
him. Be that as it may, the latest information indicates that he has reoccupied 
that position and still holds it. 

Lindemann is also on the board of the Hamburg- America Line, which has 
cartel agreements with Norddeutsche Lloyd, with Deutsche Lufthansa A. G., 
large air transport corporation, and with Eckencr's enterprise, Deutsche Zeppelin 
Reederi G. m. b. H. 

According to a reliable source Karl Lindemann bad on deposit in the United 
States, life insurance policies totaling $100,000 with a surrender value of $36,720 
as of June 14, 1941. The beneficiaries of these policies are his estate. 

General background . — Karl Lindemann, prominent in German shipping circles, 
is a State councilor of the Brunen district. He was bom on April 17, 1881, in 
Goldberg/ Meek lenburgh. 

After having undergone secondary schooling he received 4 years of business 
training in Hamburg. By 1000 he had volunteered to participate in the Boxer 
rebellion in China where he subsequently remained to manage the agency of 
Melcherfc A Co. This company eventualiy elected Lindemann to a partnership 
in 1920. 
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After having accepted this partnership in Germany he interested himself in the 
shipping affairs of Bremen and by 1933 was elected a member of the foreign 
business council of that city. 

Lindcmann is active in various promotional and educational associations. 
Among these may be mentioned the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Berlin; the Institute for World Economy and Sea Transport at 
the University of Kiel and the Bremen Chamber of Commerce. 

His reaction to the Nazis when they came into power seemed to have been 
lukewarm, but when they manifested strength and staying power, he apparently 
ingratiated himself with the party. 

By 1938 Linclemann was elected president of the German division of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. He is reported to reside at No. 76 Bach- 
mann-Strasse in Bremen and his known financial and business associations are as 
follows: 

Banking and financial. — Deutsche Reichsbank — Member of the advisory board. 

Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Melchers A Company, Bremen (Private bankers) — Owner. 

Norddeutsche Krcdit bank A. G., Bremen (connected with Norddeutsche 
Lloyd through interlocking directorate) — Director. 

Insurance . — Assecuran-Compagnic Mercur, Bremen (specializes in freight insur- 
ance; capital, lira. 1,000,000; two insurance companies closely associated with 
Merck, Finck A Company, Allianz and Miinchener Ruckversicherungs Ges. each 
hold 38.83 percent interest) — Director. 

Hamburg-Bremen-Feuer- Versicherungs Gesellschaft, Hamburg (fire and 
reinsurance) — Director. 

Hamburg-Bremer Kftck versicherungs, A. G. (fire and reinsurance) — Director. 

Shipping . — Norddeutscher Lloyd, Bremen — Chairman of advisory Board. 

Hamburg-Amerika Linie. Hamburg — Director. 

Industrial . — Vercinigte Industrie-Untcrnehmungen, A. G. “VI AG” (Rm. 
180,000,000 Reich holding company) — Director. 

Norddeutsche Woll- und Kammgarn-industrio A. G., Delmenhorst (textiles) — 
Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Wollgarnfabrik Tittel A Kruger u. Sternwoll-Spinnerei A. G., Leipzig (textiles) — 
Deputv chairman of advisory board. 

Mufhcimcr Bergwerksverein, Essen/Ruhr (utility holding company; Capital. 
Rm. 20,000,000, majority owned by Gewcrkschaft Mathias Stinncs, Essen, of 
the Stinncs group) — Director. 

Atlas- Werke, A. G., Bremen (ship building: interlocking directorates with 
MQlheimer Bergwerksverein) — Chairman, board of directors. 

Dcutsche-Ainerikanischc Petroleum A. G., Hamburg (oil products; majority 
owned by Standard Oil of New Jersey) — Director. 

Miscellaneous . — Deutsche Revisions- und Treuhand A. G., Berlin (auditing; 
70 percent owned by VI AG; 30 percent by the State of Prussia) — Director. 

Political . — Akademic fur Deutsches Recht, Berlin, Ausschuss fOr Seerecht (law 
association) — Member. 

Aussenhandelsausschuss Reichsbank (foreign trade council) — Member. 

Industrie und Handclskammcr, Bremen (chamber of commerce) — Member. 

Deutsche Gruppe der Internationalcn Handelskammer, Berlin (International 
Chamber of Commerce) — Chairman. 

Gesellschaft zur Forderung des Institute fQr Weltwritschaft, Kiel (Institution 
for the Advancement of World Economy) — Chairman. 

Landesausschuss fllr Nordwestdeutschland, Bremen — Member. 

Carl LxLer 

Carl T.tter is a director of the Deutsche-Reichsbank, a member of the manage- 
ment. committee of the Dresdner Rank, a director of the Adam Opel Corp., the 
largest automobile producers in Europe. In addition he occupies a number of 
important positions in industrial concerns as well as a series of important political 
posts. He is a lender of the Gnu Economic Chamber of the Rhein-Main District; 
district leader in the Hitler Youth; president of the Rhein-Main diet of the Cham- 
ber of Industry and Commerce; member of the Academy for German law, etc. 
He has been a member of the Reichstag since 1933. 

Background . — Carl Liter was born August 14, 1897. He apparently did not 
receive more than a secondary education. In the First World War he served 
with a regiment of the guard and was wounded. 

In the pre- Hitler period Liter occupied only obscure positions but, following 
the establishment of the Nazi regime, his influence in private industry began to 
rise rapidly and he was elected to the directorate and management of important 
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corporations which began to secure bis services due to the strong political influence 
he was able to exert in their interest, based upon his affiliation with the Naai 
hierarchy. In 1934 he was given an honorary degree of professor at Frankfurt. 

It is interesting to note that before the advent of the Hitler regime, Llier w as an 
outstanding exponent of the then favorite Nazi socialistic theories, and especially 
vehement in his denunciation of the practices of private capitalism such as the 
holding by one individual of directorships in several companies, concentration of 
industrial and financial power in a few closely held groups, etc. By his own acts, 
however, Liter has become one of the greatest offenders against his own much 
publicized preachment* and there are few people in Germany today who have 
accomplished more than be in the development and preservation of powerful 
industrial combinations. 

Carl Liter's known connections are as follows: 

Political. — Industrie und Handelskammei filr das Rhein-Mainiscke Wirtschaft- 
gebiet, Frankfurt am Main (Industry and Commerce Chamber for the Rhine- 
Main District) — President. 

German-Italian Chamber of Commerce, Frankfurt — Honorary president. 

Aussenhandelstelle fur das Rhein- Mainische Gebiet (Export Post for the Rhein- 
Main District) — Chairman, management committee. 

Economic Chamber of Hesse, Frankfurt — Leader. 

German group of the International Chamber of Commerce, Berlin — Member of 
the supieme council. 

German Economic Chamber, Berlin — Member, council committee. 

Academy of German Law — Member. 

Banking. — Deutsche Reichsbank — Director. 

Dresdner Bank — Member of management committee (1944). 

Industry. — Adam Opel, A.G. (largest automobile producers in Europe, now 
manufacturing armaments; 100 peroent owned subsidiary of General Motors) — 
Director. 

Boden und Werkstofforschungs, G. m. b. H., Frankfuit (research organization; 
subsidiary of Opel) — Director. 

Brauerei-Schofferhof, Binding, A. G., Frankfurt (brewery) — Chairman of the 
board. 

Deutsche Gold- und Silberscheideanstalt, vorm. Roessler, Frankfurt (fine 
metals) — Chairman. 

Metallgcsell8chaft, A. G., Frankfurt (subsidiary of Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
soheideanstalt, paitly owned by I. G. Farben) — Chaiiman. 

Buderus’sche Eisenwerke, Wetzlar (metal construction) — Director. 

Continental Caoutchouc Compagnie, G. m. b. H., Hannover (iubber> — 
Director. 

Dyckerhoff Portland-Zementwerk, A. C». Mainz (cement) — Director. 

Elektrizitats A. G., vorra. W. I-ahmeyer, Frankfurt (electrical construction) — 
Director. 

Nassauische Heimstattc, G. m. b. H. f Frankfurt (real estate) — Director. 
Wilhelm Meinbcrg 

Wilhelm Meinberg t who advanced from the rank and file of the Nazi Party 
to prominent political posts, appears to be a leading figure in German industry 
and economy. He is a leader in the War Economy Council, a director in the 
central National Socialist Partv office, member of the National I«al>or Cliamber, 
arbitrator in the National Food Agricultural Estate, and a special director in the 
4-year plan for the transportation of coal. His banking and insurance affilia- 
tions include directorships in the Dresdner Bank A. G., Berlin, and Allianz und 
8tuttgarten Vercin Versicherungs A. G., Berlin. In addition Meinbcrg serves 
on the board of directors of eight subsidies of the Hermann Gfiring combine. 
The two remaining industrial affiliations of Meinbcrg are a brewery and a street 
and viaduct construction company, the former being in Dortmund and the 
latter in Vienna. He has been characterized as “a typical industrialist who rose 
to economic power through political pull.” 

Background. — Wilhelm Meinberg was bom March 1, 1898, in Wasserkurl, 
Kreis Unna, a descendant of an old landed family. Ho was educated in the 
secondary schools of Unna in Westphalia and served agricultural apprentice- 
ships in Brandenburg and Mecklenburg. He served in the German Army in 
World War I, was captured by the English, and decorated with the Iron Cross. 

Professional carter. — In November 1919, after his release, Meinberg entered 
the Schutz und Trutzbund Volkischer (radical nationalist antisemitic militia 
group), where he became a leader in the Ruhrkainpf. He founded the first 
Steel Helmet group in the industrial field. Since 1923 Meinberg has been a 
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farmer in addition to carrying on an active business career. His advancement 
in the field of industry appears to have kept pace with this political career for 
although his background was agricultural, his chief sphere of interest now is in 
public utilities, machinery, etc. 

Political career. — In 1929 Member* joined the National Socialist Party. He 
was twice convicted by the German Government for his activities. Subsequently 
he became regional group leader (LandeegruppenfOhrer) of tho party, and in 
1930 reorganized the agrarian policy in Germany. During the next few years 
he climbed the political ladder of success and by 1935 had become as SS Brigade- 
fdhrer. 

He was last reported to be residing at Kommandentenstrasse 14, Beriin- 
Lichterfelde-West. His known political, banking, insurance, and industrial con- 
nections arc as follows: 

Political. — WehrwirtschaftsfOhrer — Leader in the War Economy Council. 

Hauptamtsleiter der NSDAP — Director in the central National Socialist 
Party office. 

Reichsarbeitskammer, Berlin (National Labor Chamber) — Member. 

Reichspost (national post office system) — Member of the advisory council. 

Reichsnahrstand (National Food Agricultural Estate) — Arbitrator. 

Sonderbcauftragtor fUr den Transport der Kohle (Vierjahresplan) — Special 
deputy for the transportation of coal under the 4-year plan. 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Insurance. — Allianz und 8tuttgartcn Verein Vcreicherungs A. G., Berlin (acci- 
dent and liability insurance) — Director. 

Industrial. — Subsidiaries and affiliates of the Hermann G6ring combine: 
Wohnungs A. G. der Reichswcrkc “Hermann GOring," Berlin (cooperative dwell- 
ings for workers) — Chairman of management committee. 

Wasser- und Energievereorgungsgesellschaft m. b. H., Goring Werke, Waten- 
stedt/ilber Braunschweig (water and electric power) — Director. 

Steinkohle-gewcrkschaft der Rcichswerke, “Hermann Gbring,” Hessen — 
Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Grossdcutsche Umsiedlungs G. m. b. H., Berlin (100 percent-owned) — Deputy 
chairman of board of directors. 

BaveriKchcr Lloyd, SchifTahrts A. G., MOnchen (majority-owned) — Director. 

Erete Donau-DampfachifTahrts-Gesellschaft, Wien (steamship company, also 
railroad company, 97 percent-owned) — Director. 

Deutsche Bergwcrks- und HUttenbau G. m. b. H., Berlin (coal and iron mining, 
100 percent-owned) — Director. 

Bergbau A. G. Ewald-Kdnig Ludwig, Hertem/westf. (coal mining, majority- 
owned) — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Stuag Strassen- und Tiefbau-Untemehmung A. G., Wien 
(street and viaduct construction company) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Dortmundcr Ritterbrauerei A. G., Dortmund (brewery, Bank fttr Brau-Indus- 
trie, Berlin, over 25 percent) — Director. 

Emil Heinrich Meyer 

Emil Heinrich Meyer, a member of tho management committee of the Dresdner 
Bank and a director of a number of important industrial concerns, is stated to 
owe his career to his brother-in-law, Keppler, Secretary of State and economic 
adviser to Hitler. Although Mever is reported to be an insignificant person of 
no decided attitude, he is identified with companies in diverse fields including 
banking, insurance, aircraft, communications equipment, and others. 

Mever was one of the leading officials in the organization of German coopera- 
tives. Later he became the director of the cooperatives department of the 
Dresdner Bank and subsequently a member of the bank's management com- 
mittee. He is reported also to be a director of Oldenburgische Landosbank and 
Deutsche Ansiedlungsgesellschaft, small banks connected with the Dresdner Bank. 
In addition, Meyer is deputy chairman of the advisory committee of the Frank- 
furter Hypothekenbank, the third largest private mortgage institution in Ger-- 
many, and a director of the Bank dcs Berliner Kassen- Verein, a Govemment- 
ownpd bank created for the purpose of facilitating its participation in industrial 
enterprises. Another Government-controlled bank with which he is identified is 
Deutsche Ban- und Bodenbank A. G., which is engaged in financing housing proj- 
ects and acting as trustee and administrator of Reich funds. In the insurance 
field, Meyer is a director of Allians Lebens vereicherungs A. G., most important 
life-insurance company in Germany, controlled by the private banking house, 
Merck, Finck A Co. 
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It is significant that among his industrial affiliations, Meyer includes member- 
ship on the board of three aircraft manufacturing concerns and one air line, tha 
Deutsche Lufthansa A. G. With respect to the aircraft manufacturers with which 
he is associated, Junkers Flugzeug- und Motorinwerke A. G. is one of the largest 
producers, Henschel Flugzeugwerke A. G., is reported to be owned principally by 
Henschcl und Sohn, while little information is available concerning Araao Flug- 
aaugwerke G. m. b. H. 

Meyer is also connected with three companies engaged in manufacturing com- 
munications equipment, two of which were controlled by International .Telephone 
A Telegraph Co. In the manufacture of pencils Meyer occupies an important 
position as chairman of the board of two of the more prominent companies, 
Bleistift-Fabrik, vorm. Johann Faber A. G. (of which Johann Faber Pencil Co., 
Inc., of Delaware is a subsidiary), and A. W. Faber-Castell-Blcistift-Fabrik A. G. 
(the majority of whose shares* is owned by Roland Count von Faber- Castell). 
Another company of which Mever is chairman of the board is the Mechanische 
Weberei zu Linden, a manufacturer of textiles. In the case of the large chemical 
company, Rutgers werke A. G., Meyer may be its president. 

Other companies with which Meyer is connected are Eisenwerk Gesellschaft 
Maximilianshtitte, a subsidiary of Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke; Deutsch-Ost- 
afrikanische Gesellschaft, which owns a large plantation near Batavia in the Dutch 
Blast Indies; and Meroedee Bllromaschinen-Werke A. G., which manufactures 
business machines. 

Mever, a professor of law and economics at the Berlin School of Economics, is 
president of the Deutsch-Yugoslavische Gesellschaft and a member of the Academy 
of German Law. 

Emil Meyer was born on March 6, 1886, in Wiesbaden. He is reported to reside 
at N ussbau mal lee 52, Berlin-Charlottenburg. His known political, educational, 
and business affiliations are as follows: 

Political and educational. — Akademie fiir Deutsches Recht, Berlin, Ausschus fttr 
Genossenschaftsrecht (Academy of German Law, Division of Citizens’ Rights)—* 
Member. 

Wirtschaftshochsehule, Berlin (Berlin School of Economics) — Professor of law 
and economics. 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Member of the management committee. 

Oldenburgische Landesbank, Oldenburg 10 (subsidiary of Dresdner Bank, RM. 
4,400,000)— Director. 

Deutsche Ansiedlungsgesellschaft,- Berlin (mortgage bank, 50 percent owned by 
Dresdner Bank) — Director. 

Frankfurter Hypothekenbank, Frankfurt am Main (mortgage bank, RM. 
12,000,000) — Deputy chairman of advisory committee. 

Bank dos Berliner Kasscn-Verein, Berlin, RM. 4,500,000)— Director. 

Deutsche Bau- und Bodenbank A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Insurance. — Allianz I^bcnsversicherungs-A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Aircraft manufacture: Junkers Flugzeug- und Motorinwerke 

A. G., Dessau (RM. 130,000.000)— Director. 

Henschcl Flugzeugwerke G. m. b. H., Kassel — Director. 

Arado Flugzeugwerke G. m. b. H., Potsdam- Babels berg — Director. 

Air line: Deutsche Lufthansa A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Manufacture of communications equipment: Standard Elektrizit&ts-Gesell- 
schaft A. G., Berlin (financing; controlled by International Telephone A Telegraph 
Co. (RM. 6,000,000)— Director. 

Mix A Genest A. G., Berlin (94 percent owned by Standard Elektrizit&te- 
Gmlltthaft A. G.; (RM. 11.200.000)— Director. 

C. Lorenz A. G., Berlin (RM. 9,500,000) — Director. 

Pencil manufacture: Bleistift-Fabrik, vorm. Johann Faber A. G., Ntirnberg — * 
Chairman of board of cfirectors. 

A. W. Faber-Castcll-Bleistift-Fabrik A. G., Stein bei Ntirnberg — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

Miscellaneous. — Eisenwerk Gesellschaft MaxjmilianshQtte, 8ulzbach-Rosen- 
berg-Hiitte (mining and metallurgy; subsidiary of Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke)— 
Director. 

Mercedes BOromaschinen- Werke A. G., Berlin (business machines) — Director. 

Rutgcrswerke A. G., Berlin (chemicals; (RM. 27,800,000) — President (Meyer’o 
position is not certain in view of conflicting information). 

Mechanische Weberei zu Linden, Hannover-Linden (textiles) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 
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Other. — Deut9ch-Ostafrikanische Gesellschaft, Berlin (plantation; RM. 10,000,- 
000) — Director. 

Deut9ch-Yugoslaviache Gesellschaft, Berlin — President. 

Gustav Overbeck 

. GuBtav Overbeck is a member of the management committee' of the Dresdner 
Bank and has numerous industrial affiliations, particularly in thejields of mining 
and foundry works, chemical enterprises, and brewery concerns. 

Overbeck is considered to be an efficient official with no marked political 
attitude. Soon after the occupation of Czechoslovakia, the Dresdner Bauk Bent 
him to Prague where he was very active in matters pertaining to Aryaniz&tion 
and Germanization. Overbeck was appointed manager in the Dresnder Bank in 
1941. 

His banking and industrial connections are as follows: 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Member of the management committee. 

Bank fur Brau-Industrie, Berlin — Director (Bank for Brewery Industry; the 
Dresdner Bank is the chief shareholder). 

Industry. — Mining, iron, and foundry works: Alexanderwerk A. G., Rem- 
schied — Chairman of the board of directors (capitalized at RM. 4,500,000, this 
oompany has a branch in London). 

Eiseuwerk Wulfel A. G., Hannover — Deputy chairman. 

Erste Brunner Maschinen-Fabrik-Gesellschaft, BrUnn — Deputy chairman. 

Berg- und Hilt ten werk Gesellschaft Karwin-Trzynietz A. Cl., Teschen/O. S. — 
Director. 

Bergbau A. G. Lothringen, Bochum — Director (this company is capitalized at 
RM. 20,000,000; over 25 percent of the interest of this firm is held bv the Winter- 
s hall A. G., Berlin, of which the majority shareholder is Winterahall Gewerkschaft, 
Lothringen). 

Schlesische Bergwerke- und Hiitten A. G., Beuthcn — Director (this organiza- 
tion is capitalized at RM. 16,200,000; its largest stockholders are the Schwei- 
zerische Gesellschaft flir Mctallwerte, Basel, and the Mettalgcsellschaft A. G., 
Frankfort; the latter is largely controlled by I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. and the 
Deutsche Gold- und Silber Scheidcanstalt). 

Vereinigte Oberschlc6ischc Huttenwerke A. G., Gleiwitz — Director. 

Chemical works: Chemische Kabrik Grilnau A. G., Berlin — Deputy chairman 
(this company is capitalized at RM. 2,000,000; its chief stockholder is the Deutsche 
Gold- und Siiber Scheidcanstalt). 

Burbach-Kallwerkc A. G., Magdeburg — Director. 

Brewery: Malzbierbrauerei Groterjan & Co., Berlin — Chairman of the board 
of director (52 percent of the interest of this company is owned by Engclhardt 
Braucrci A. G.. Berlin, which in turn is controlled by the Dresdner Bank). 

Englchardt-Brauerei A. G., Berlin — Deputy chairman (see note above). 

Dortmunder Ritterbrauerei A. G., Dortmund — Director (the Bank flir Brau- 
Industric holds more than a 25 percent interest in this company, which in turn is 
controlled by the Dresdner Bank; it is capitalized at RM. 6,200,000. 

Lindener Akticnbraucrci. Hannover-Linden — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Brandenburgische Grundwert A. G., Berlin (real estate) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

Neudeckcr Wollkfimmerei und Kammgarnspinnerei A. G., Neudeck (woolen 
textiles) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Vereinigte Bohmische Glasindustrie A. G., Teplitz-Schflncn (glass factory) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

Westdeutsche Kaufhof A. G., K6ln (trading oompany) — Deputy chairman 
(the chief stockholders of this firm are the Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, and 
the Commerz und Privat Bank A. G.; it is capitalized at RM. 27,000,000). 

Sudentenlandische Treibstoffwerke A. G., BrQx (fuel) — Director. 

Carl Arthur Pastor 

Carl Arthur Pastor is a director of the Dresdner Bank, Berlin, and has extensive 
connections in the field of insurance. He is chairman of the board of directors in 
five insurance companies and dpeuty chairman in seven others. He also holds 
important positions in the large Rochlung iron and steel works and the W’est- 
deutsche Bodenkreditanstalt, a mortgage bank in Cologne. 

He was born on July 24, 1885, in Aix-la-Chapelle. His financial and industrial 
oonnections in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Westdeutsche Bodenkreditanstalt (mortgage bank), Cologne — Director. 
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Industrial — Iron and steel: Rochiung’sche Eisen und Stahlwerke G. m. b. H., 

lklingen/Saar — Chairman, board of directors. 

Gebr. Rochling K. G., Ludwigshafen/ Rhine — Chairman, advieoiy board. 

Gebr. Rochling, Eisenhandelsgesellschaft, Ludwigshafen/ Rhine (iron trading) — 
Chairman, advisory board. 

Miscellaneous. — GemeinnQtzige Baugesellschaft ftir Achen und Burscheid 
A. G., Aix-la-Chapelle (public building construction) — Chairman, board of 
directors. 

Rheinische Nadelfabriken Aachen, Aix-la-Chapelle (needle factory) — D^>uty 
chairman, board of directors. 

Baugesellschaft fur elektiische Anlagen, Aix-la-Chapelle (construction of elec- 
tric plants) — Director. 

Garbe, Lahmeyer & Co., A. G. ( Aix-la-Chapelle — Director. 

Financial. — Insurance: Aachener ROckversicherungs-Gesellschaft, Aix-la- 
Chapelle (reinsurance) — Chairman, board of directors. 

Aachener und Mtlnchener Feuer-Versicherungs-Geeellschaft, Aix-la-Chapelle 
(fire insurance) — Chairman, board of directors. 

Aachener und MQnchener Lebensversicherungs-A. G., Potsdam (life insur- 
ance) — Chairman, board of directors. 

Motag Versicherungs-A. G., Berlin (insurance) — Chairman, board of directors. 

Nordstern Lebensversicherungs-A. G.. Berlin (life insurance) — Chairman, 
board of directors. 

Fortuna Rttck versicherungs-A. G., Erfurt (reinsurance) — Deputy chairman, 
advisory board. 

Nordstern Allgemeine Versicherung-A. G., Berlin (insurance) — Deputy chair- 
man, advisory board. 

Oldenburger Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, Oldenburg (insurance) — Deputy chair- 
man, advisory board. 

Riickvereicherungs-Vercinigung-A. G., Berlin (reinsurance association) — 
Deputy chairman, advisory board. 

Schlcsische Feuerversicherungs-Gesellschaft, Breslau (fire insurance) — Deputy 
chairman, advisory board. 

Silesia Allgemeine Versicherungs-A. G., Breslau (insurance) — Deputy chairman, 
advisory board. 

Thuringia Veisicherungs-A. G., Erfurt (insurance) — Deputy chairman, ad- 
visory board. 

Colonic Kfilnische Feuer- und Kfilnische Unfall-Versicherungs-A. G., K61n 
(fire and casualty insurance) — Director. 

Hamburg Bremer Feuer-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, Hamburg (fire insur- 
ance) — Director. 

Karl Pfeiffer 

Karl Pfeiffer, a director of the Dresdncr Bank, Berlin, is also onthe directorate of 
Germany’s extensive dye and chemical combine, I. G. Farbenindustrie, and is 
associated with numerous Farben- con trolled companies. He is connected with 
the IGF bank, Deutsche L&ndcrbank A. G., Berlin, and in addition, is a director 
of the L&ndcrbank Wien A. G. which, as a subsidiary of the Dresdner Bank, has 
spearheaded Nazi economic penetration into southeastern Europe. 

Pfeiffer was born on August 21, 1895, in Stockach/Baden. His address is given 
as Donnhauser Strassc 18/20, Berlin-Bchlachtensee. 

His business and financial connections in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Dresdncr Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Landerbank A. G.. Berlin (I. G. Farben bank) — Member of the 
management committee and technical director. 

Fugger Gmndstiicks A. G., Berlin (subsidiary of the above) — Member of the 
management committee and technical director. 

Landerbank Wien A. G., Wien (subsidiary of Dresdncr Bank) — Director. 

Friedrichsberger Bank G. m. b. H., Berlin — Director. 

Diskont-Kompagnie A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt am Main — Director. 

Rheinische Stahlwerke A. G., Essen (IGF) — Director. 

Wolff & Co. K. G. a. A., Walsrode (photographic supplies, rayon; IGF) — 
Director. 

Dynamit A. G. f vorm. Alfred Nobel & Co., Troisdorf (IGF) — Director. 

Gustav Genschow & Co. A. G., Berlin (now merged with Dynamit) — Director. 

Donau-Chemie A. G., Vienna — Director. 

Universum-Film A. G. (Ufa), Berlin — Director. 
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Dr. Karl Rasche 

Dr. Karl Rasche, member of the management committee of the Dresdner Bank, 
Berlin, since 1935, is a member of the new Free Masons, a political group built 
tip around Himmler, and holds an influential position in the inner circles of the 
Nazi Party. He is a member of the board of directors of Accumulatoren-Fabrik 
A. G., Berlin, whose branches in Argentina and Brazil are on the Proclaimed J,ist 
of Certain Blocked Nationals, and of Braun kohle- Ben zin A. G., Berlin, which is 
connected with the I. G. Farben Industrie and VI AG combines. Rasche is said 
to ha\e authority to speak for the managing board of the Dresdner Bank. 

Born in Westphalia on August 23, 1892, descended from an old Westphalian family, 
Rasche attended secondary school at Iserlohn in Westphalia and studied law, 
political economy, and history at the Universities of Monster, Munch, Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Bonn. He saw extensive service during the First. World War on 
both the eastern and western fronts, and was awarded the Iron Cross and the 
Baltic Cross. After finishing his studies, ho became an attorney in Dtisseldorf 
and was active in several Westphalian courts. He later became a member of the 
board of directors of various west German com panics. In 1933. he became a 
member of the management committee of the Westphalian Bank, Bochum. He 
is a member of the chief committee of the Central Union of Bank9 and Bankers, 
Berlin. He was politically active as a member of the Riga Legation, and recruiting 
officer for the Baltic troops. His special spheres of inrerest are publications on 
international law, export and import industries and their financing, the economy 
of the Rhine, the Westphalian industrial district, and regional bank questions. 
He is an export as a bank examiner. Since 1935 he has been a member of the 
management committee of the Dresdner Bank, and he is believed to have been 
prominent in Arvanization matters. 

His political, financial, and industrial affiliations in 1942, were as follows: 

Banking and financial. — Dresdner Bank — Member of the management com- 
mittee. 

Industrial. — Cement: Perlmooser Zementwerke A. G., Wien — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Dyckerhoff-Portland-Zementwerke A. G., Amoncburg — Deputy chairman of 
the advisory board. 

Munitions: A. G. vormals Skodawerke in Pilsan, Prague — Member of board of 
directors. 

Waffenwerke Brunn A.*G., Prague — Director. 

Iron: Eiscn- und Hlittenwerke A. G., Bochum — Director. 

Neunkircher Eisenwerk A. G., vorm. Gebr. Stumm Poldihutte, Prague — 
Director. 

Mining: Sudetcnlandische Bergbau A. G., Brussels — Director. 

Mulheimcr Berg werks- V erein , Essen — Director. 

Colliery: Essenor Stcinkohlenbergwerke A. G., Essen — Director. 

Feltcn fi Guillcaume Carlswcrk A. G., KOln — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Engel hardt-Brauerei A. G., Berlin (brewery) — Chairman, 
board of directors. 

Rheinische Kunstseide A. G., Krefcld (artificial silk) — Deputy chairman of the 
advisory board. 

Woll-Waschorel und Kammerei in Dohrcn, Dohren Bei Hannover (wool process- 
ing) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Accumulatoren-Fabrik A. G., Berlin (storage batteries) — Director. 

Braun kohle-Bcn zin A. G., Berlin (lignite and benzine; part of I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. and VIAG combine) — Director. 

Metallgesellschaft A. G., Frankfurt am Main (metals) — Director. 

Rhcinmetall Borsiz A. G., Berlin (heavy machinery) — Director. 

Winterehall A. G., Berlin (potash) — Director. 

Ifellniuth Rohnert 

Hellmuth Rohnert, director general on the board of the Dresdner Bank, al- 
though a comparative newcomer to German industry, is now one of the most 
prominent of the Nazi industrialists. He is general manager of the Hermann- 
Goering Werke, large armament and heavy industry combine. He is said to 
have profited largely from the German war production program. 

Rohnert was born April 21, 1888. Very little is known about his early life. 
He is reported to have been a small industrialist who, facing bankruptcy in 1931, 
.offered his servioes to the Vereinigte Stahlwerke (steel trust) and was rejected* 
Embittered by the refusal, he joined the Nazi Party, and his present career 
.began with that event. 
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Rohnert’s latest known address is Gruenwald, Berlin. In 1942 he had the 
following political, financial, and business connections: 

Political. — Reichsgruppe Industrie, Berlin (industrial association organized by 
Oerman Government) — Member of advisory board. 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Landesauschuss ftir Westfalen der Dresdner Bank, Berlin (Westphalian 
National Committee of the Dresdner Bank) — Member. 

Insurance. — Friedrich Wilhelm Lebensversicherungs A. G., Berlin (life insur- 
ance) — Director. 

Gerling Konzern Ruckversicherungs A. G., Kfcln (reinsurance) — Director. 

Industry. — Iron, steel, armaments: Rheinmetall-Borsig A. G., Berlin (iron and 
steel) — Member of executive committee. 

Reichswcrke A. G. “Hermann Goering,” Berlin (iron and steel) — Member of 
management committee; member of technical committee. 

Reichswcrke A. G., Alpine Montanbetriebe “Hermann Goering,” Linz/Donau 
(iron and steel) — Director. 

Wohnungs A. G. der Reichswcrke “Hermann Goering,” Braunschweig (indus- 
trial housing) — Director. 

Reichswcrke-A. G. ftir Waffen- und Maschinenbau “Hermann Goering” 
{armament and machinery) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Torpedo Werke A. G., Frankfurt am Main (torpedoes) — Chairman of board 
of directors. 

Machinery and equipment: Alexanderwerk A. G., Remscheid (machinery) — 
Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Hermann Herzog & Co., A. G., Neugersdorf/Sachsen (trading in textile ma- 
chinery) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Maschinenbau A. G., Balcke, Bochum (machines) — Director. 

Accumulatoren-Fabrik (AFA), Berlin (storage batteries) — Director. 

Kardex A G fOr Bureartikel, Saarbrticken (individual machines) — Chairman 
.of board of directors. 

Magdeburger Wcrkzeugmaschinen-fabrik G. m. b. H., Magdeburg (machine 
tools) — Chairman of advisory board. 

Airplanes and motors: Junkers Flugzeug- u. Motorenwerke A. G., Dessau (air- 
planes and parts)— Chairman of board of directors. 

Arado Flugzcuewerke G. m. b. H., Potsdam (airplanes) — Director. 

Fahrzcug- und Motorenwerk G. m. b. H. vorm. Maschinenbau Linke-Hoffmann, 
Breslau (motors) — Chairman of advisory board. 

Metal works: Busch-Jaeger, Ludenscheider Metallwerke A. G., Ludenscheid 
(metal works) — Member of management committee; member of technical com- 
mittee. 

Sachische Metallwarenfabrik August Wellner Sohne A. G., Aue-Sachsen (metal 
products) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Textiles: Deutsche Wollwaren-Manufaktur A. G., Gruenberg, Schlesien (wooT- 
ons) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Public utilities. — Berliner Kraft- und Licht (Bewag) A. G., Berlin (power and 
light; — Director. 

Navigation. — Reichswerke A. G. fiir Binnenschiffahrt “Hermann Goering,” 
Berlin (inland navigation) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Miscellaneous. — Kardex System G. m. b. H., Berlin (office equipment) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Hardy & Co., G. m. b. H^ Berlin — Director. 

Gebr. Heyne G. m. b. H., Offenbach am Main — Member of executive committee. 
Hans Carl Scheibler 

Hans Carl Scheibler is a director of the Dresdner Bank, Berlin, and a member 
of the district committee for the Rhineland, Cologne, and Aachen of the Dresdner 
Bank. He is connected with three fertilizer firms, including the Thomasmehl- 

f ;esellschaft m. b. H., Cologne, which produces fertilizers from the slag of the 
oundries August Thyssen A. G. and Dortmund Hoerder Huttcnverein. 

Scheibler was born on September 22, 1887. His last known address was 2 
Breite Strassc Cologne, and his known connections arc the following: 

Political. — Fachabteilung Thomasmehl in der Fachgruppc Kunstdunger der 
Wirtschaftsgruppe Gross-Ein-und Ausfahrhandel, Berlin. (Professional Group 
of Artificial Fertilizer Producers in the Professional Group for Artificial Fertilizers 
of the Economic Group of the Wholesale Import and Export Business, Berlin) — 
Leader. 
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Financial. — Landesausschuss fUr Rheinland, Cologne, Aachen, Dresdner Bank, 
Berlin (District Committee for the Rhineland, Cologne, and Aachen, of the 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin) — Member. 

Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Thomasmehlgesellschaft m. b. H., Cologne (produces fertilizers 
from slag of August Thyssen-Hutte A. G. and Dortmund Hoerder Huttenverein) — 
Manager. 

Rheinische Presshefe und Spritwerke A. G. t Monheim (yeast and distillery 
company: capital, RM. 2,000.000) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Dungerfabrik Euskirchen Scllflbler & Co., Euskirchen (fertilizers) — Personally 
liable partner. 

Chemische Fabrik Kalk G. m. b. H., Cologne (lime) — Partner. 

Walther Schieber 

Apparently Walther Schieber was one of the careerists within the Nazi Party' 
who by his connections was able to gain prestige and influence in industrial circles. 

It appears that Schieber gained the confidence and favor of outstanding Nazi 
Party members, for Funk is said to have appointed him to the position of Deputy 
Leader of the National Group for Industry, and Sneer reportedly made him Chief 
of the Office for Delivery of Armament Goods in the Ministry for Armaments and 
Munitions. Other of his political appointments include the post of Leader of 
the Industrial Section of the Economic Chamber of Thuringia and membership 
on the advisory board of the Economic Chainl>or of Thuringia. 

As an industrialist, Schiel>er appears to have been most successful. He started 
his business career in the GustlofT Werke, Weimar. This group which is owned 
by the Nazi Party is composed of five industrial corporations. One of these 
enterprises is the SSuhler Waffenwerke (munitions factory) which was, rei>ortedly, 
stolen from a Jewish family in 1933, and another is the Hirtenberg Munitions 
factory in Austria, which was incorporated into GustlofT Werke after the Ansch- 
luss. Subsequently Schieber became the leading figure in Zellwolle und Kunst- 
seide Ring, which* is considered the second largest synthetic fiber combine in 
Germany. He also was instrumental in the organization of ThUringischc Zell- 
wolle A. G. in Schwarza and as such is said to have brought France Rayonnc S. A., 
the French synthetic fiber combine, under control. 

In the field of banking Schieber rose to the position of member of the super- 
visory board of the Dresdner Bank by 1944 from a membership on its provincial 
committee for central Germany, a j>osition which he held in 1942. 

Walther Schieber was born September 13, 1896, in Biermerstettcn. He holds 
the degree of doctor of engineering. - His address in 1942 was reported to be 
5 Richard Wagner Strasse, Rudolstadt, Thuringia. His known connections, as 
of 1942, with certain s|>ccifiod exceptions, are listed below: 

Political — Gauw irtschaftsberater fur ThUringia (Regional Adviser of Economics 
for ThUringia). 

Wirtschaftskammer Weimar ThUringia (Economic Chamber of ThUringia) — 
Member of the advisory board. 

Indust ricabteilung dor Wirtschaftskammer, Weimar, ThUringia (Head of the 
Industrial Division of the Economic Chamber of ThUringia). 

Reichsgrupne “ Industrie’ * — Deputy Chief. 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank (in 1942 Schieber was a member of the provincial 
committee of the Dresdner Bank for central Germany; however by 1944 he had 
become a member of the Dresdner Bank's supervisory !>oard) — Director. 

Industrial. — GustlofT- Werke. Weimar (combine consisting of five industrial 
corporations which is reportedly owned by the Nazi Party; included the Suhler 
Waffenwerke and the Austrian Hirtenberg Munitions factory incorporated into 
the combine after the Auschluss) — Chairman of the executive comrhittee. 

Zellwolle und Kunstcscidc Ring G. m. b. H., Berlin (Cell-Woll and Artificial 
Silk Group is considered second largest synthetic fiber combine in Germany) — 
General manager. 

ThUringischc Zellwolle A. G., Schwarza (acquisition and operation of enter- 
prises for the manufacture, processing, and sale of textile fibers; capital RM. 
10,000. 1938: the company has several affiliates and one subsidiary:* Schieber is 
reported to have resigned as this company's works leader as of December 1943) — 
Chairman of the bank committee. 

Leuzinger Zellwolle- und Papierfabrik A. G., Agerzell, Upper Danube, Austria 
(operates cell-wool and cellulose factories and a paper mill; capital, 1942, RM. 
25,000; holds participations in a number of companies, included among which is 
Westfalische Zellstoff A. G.) — Chairman of the bank committee. 
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Schwabische Zellstoff A. G., Ehigen (Danube), Germany (construction and 
operation of cellulose factories, equipment, and byproducts; capital, 1938, RM. 
3,400,000) — Chairman of the bank committee. 

Westf&lische Zellstoff, Wilds hausen, Westphalia (engaged in the construction 
and operation of a cellulose factory and in acquiring participations in enterprises 
in the same field; capital, RM. 3,600,000; principal shareholders are L. und C. 
Steinmiiller, Gummersbach) — Chairman of bank committee. 

Spinstoffwerk Glauchau A. G., Glauchau, Saxony (capital, 1938, RM. 5,000,000; 
manufactures spun material (spinnstoffe) of all kinds and participates in similar 
enterprises; no prinicpal shareholders listed; holds minority interests in two con- 
nected enterprises) — Director. 

SpinnstofT-GescllschAft G. m. b. H., Berlin-Schwarza (engaged in the manufac- 
ture of artificial fiber from casein; capital, 1938, RM. 1,250,000) — Chairman 
of the advisory board. 

SpinnstofTabrik Zehlendorf A. G., Berlin-Zehlendorg (capital, 1938, RM. 
3,160,000; manufactures and sells products in the field of chemical and textile 
industries) — Director. 

Thuringer Rohstoff A. G., Weimar (this company is engaged in the surveying, 
exploitation, and utilization of mineral resources, especially within the scope of 
the second 4-ycar plan; capital, RM. 1,000,000 as of 1938; holds a participation 
in the mining company Geverkschaft “Ottlar”) — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Solanum G. m. b. H., Riesa Cottbus, Dresden-Peschelmuhle — Chairman of the 
advisory board. 

Schwarzen burger Saline Oberilm A. G., Stadtilm, Thuringia — Member of the 
supervisory board. 

Alphalint Edelzellstoff G. m. b. H., Peschelmuhle — Chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Thtl ringer Porzellanmanufaktur, Rudolstadt-Volkstedt, Saxony (porcelain 
factory) — Director. 

Dr. Hans Schippel 

Dr. Hans Schippel is a member of the management committee of the Drcsdner 
Bank, Berlin, a member of the management committee of the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change, and deputy chairman of the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, Berlin-Shanghai. 

Schippel is also an important figure in the machinery and mining industries 
and has important public utility connections. He is a member of tne board of 
directors of Klockncr-Werke A. G., Duisberg, whose numerous branches through- 
out Latin America have been designated proclaiined-list nationals. 

Schippel was born on December 22, 1880, in Potsdam. His career has included 
a widelv diversified list of activities. He has served as temporary official at the 
Reich Ministry of Finance, was repeatedly sent abroad by the Reichsbank, and 
at one time was a member of a committee which was sent to China. 

In 1931 Schippel was appointed one of the liquidators of the Danatbank, and 
subsequently became a member of the management committee of the Dresdner 
Bank. Reports conflict as to his political sentiments, but he is reported to have 
been responsible for the organization of the Dresdner Bank. 

His financial and industrial affiliations in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking and financial. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Member of the management 
committee. 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, Berlin-Shanghai — Deputy chairman of advisory 
board. 

L&nderbank Wien A. G., Wien — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Beamtenversicherungsverein des Deutschen Bank- und Bankiergewerbes A. G., 
Berlin — Member of board of directors. 

Rheinisch-Westfalische Boden-Creditbank, K6ln — Member of board of direc- 
tors. 

Rheinische Hypothekenbank, Mannheim — Member of board of directors. 

Berliner Wertpapierborse, Berlin — Member of management committee. 

I nsurance.— 1 * F rankona” Ruck- und Mitversicherungs A. G., Berlin — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

Industrial. — Machinery: Maschinenbau und Bahnbedarf A. G., Berlin (machine 
and railway supplies) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Wanderer-Wcrke A. G., Siegmar-Schonau (machine and wheel factory) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Bayerische Motorenwerke A. G., Munchen (motor works) — Member of board 
of directors. 

Brown, Boveri & Cie. A. G., Mannheim (electrical and other machinery) — 
Member of board of directors. 
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Daimler-Benz A. G., Stuttgart (motor company) — Member of board of direc- 
tors. 

Mining: Mansfeld A. G. f. Bergbau- u. Huttenbetrieb, Eisleben (mining and 
foundry) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Klockner-Wcrke A. G., Duisburg (mining) — Member of board of directors. 

Utilities. — Berliner Kraft- und Licht (Bewag) A. G., Berlin (part of VIAG 
combine, power and light company) — Member of board of directors. 

Deutsche Continental Gas A. (5., Dessau (gas company) — Member of board of 
directors. 

Miscellaneous. — Deutsch-Atlantische Telcgraphengesellschaft, Berlin (telegraph 
company) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Kochimann-Werke A. G., Frankfurt am Oder (starch and sugar factory) — 
Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Schultheiss-Brauerei A. G., Berlin (brewery) — Deputy chairman of advisory 
boa r d. 

Deutsche Erdol A. G., Berlin (petroleum) — Member of board of directors. 

Rabbcthge & Giesecke A. G., Kleinwanzlcben (sugar and byproducts) — 
Member of board of directors. 

Berliner Wertpapierborse, Berlin — Member of management committee. 

Carl Otto Schmelzer 

Carl Otto Schmelzer is a director of the Dresdner Bank, Berlin, and a member 
of that bank's provincial committee for Saxony. He also appears to hold a posi- 
tion of some importance in the Gerling Konzern, one of the leading German insur- 
ance groups, for he is an advisory board member of its provincial board for central 
Germany. 

However, Sclimelzer appears to be chiefly interested in the processing and manu- 
facture of textiles. He holds directorial or supervisory positions with several of 
such companies. The most impressive of these enterprises appears to l>e Bremer 
Woll — Kammerei, Blumenthal, Lower Wescr, Germany, capitalized in 1938 at 
RM. 10,400,000. In addition he is connected with several companies producing 
heavy machinery for the textile industry and railroads. Schmelzer also holds 
positions of importance in two political groups which operate to expedite the ac- 
tivity of the spinning and carding industry. 

Schmelzer was born June 8, 1809, in Werdau, Saxony. In 1942 he was re- 
ported to be residing at Lichtentanne, Saxony, which is also the location of an 
enterprise operated by him and apparently owned by his family. His knewn 
connections as of 1942 are as follows: 

Political. — Fachgruppc Kammgarnspinnerei und Lohn-K&mmerei, Berlin (Pro- 
fesssional Group Worsted Spinning Mill and Wool Carding) — Member of advis- 
ory board. 

Verein Deutscher Wolkftmmer und Kammgarnspinner (Association of Repre- 
sentatives of the German Wool Carding and Worsted Mill Industries) — Chairman. 

Hanking. — Dresdner Pank (This bank is one of the Grossbanken) — Director. 

Landes- A usschuss fur Sachsen der Dresdner Bank, Berlin (Provincial Commit- 
tee for Saxony of the Dresdner Bank) — Member. 

Insurance. — Landesbeirat fur Mitteldeutschland der Gerling- Konzern A. G., 
Cologne (Provincial Advisory Board of Central Germany of the Gerling Konzern 
A. G., Cologne, one of the leading insurance groups in Germany) — Member. 

Industrial. — Carl Schmelzer senior, Lichtcntannen/Sachs — Coowner and techni- 
cal director. 

Geraer Strickgarnfabrik Gebr. Fcistkorn A. G., Gera (engaged in the manufac- 
ture, processing, and sale of yarns of all kinds and in the participation and merger 
with other enterprises of the same textile branch; capital, 1938, RM. 3,015,000) — 
Chairman of the board of directors. 

Bremer Woll-Kammerei, Bluinenthal/Vnterweser, Lower Weser, Germany (en- 
gaged in washing and carding wool; capital, 1938, RM. 10,400,000) — Director. 

Cammann A* Co., A. G., Chemnitz (engaged in the manufacture of upholstering 
material and other products of the textile industry; capital, 1938, RM. 1,500,000; 
the shares are held by meml>ers of the Cammann family) — Deputy chairman of 
the lx>ard of directors. 

Julius Rompler A. G., Zeulenroda/Tluiringen, Saxony (engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of rubberized elastic and nonelastic knitted goods and textiles, 
bandages, dressings, and corsets; capital, 1938, RM. 1,008,000) — Deputy chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Carl Hamel A. G., Siegmar-Schonau (produces textile machines and other ma- 
chines and participates in similar enterprises; capital, RM. 1,963,200; this com- 
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pany holds two-thirds of the share-capital of the Carl Hamel Spinnund Zwimerei- 
maschinen A. G., Arbon, Switzerland [Carl Hamel Spinning and Twisting Machin- 
ery, Inc., Arbon, Switzerland)) — Director. 

Waggon- und Maschinenfabrik A. G., vorm Busch, Bautzen, Saxony (engaged 
in the production and sale of railroad care and machines of all kinds and in trans- 
actions connected therewith; capital, RM. 3,500,000; subsidiaries are Scharfen- 
berg Kupplung A. G., Berlin; capital, RM. 400,000, participation 55 percent, and 
Seyboth-Feuerung G. m. b. H., Bautsen, Saxony, capital, RM. 20,000, participa- 
tion, 100 percent) — Director. 

Dr. Heinrich Schmidt 

Dr. Heinrich Schmidt (Doctor of Jurisprudence), a member of the board of 
directors of the Dresdner Bank, is associated with several German enterprises in 
the mining, fertilizer, and petroleum fields. He is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Braunkohlc-Benzin A. G., Berlin, manufacturers of synthetic gasoline, 
which is affiliated with the I. G. Farben and VIAG (Vereinigte Industrie-Unter- 
nehmungen Aktiengesellschaft) combines. 

Dr. Schmidt was born on June 15, 1873, in Hildesheim. His present address is 
listed at 10 Prinzenstrasse (43 Georgstrass), Berlin. His financial and business 
connections in 1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industrial. — Mining: Bergbnu A. G., Lothringen, Bochum — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Bergbaugescllschaft Teutonia A. G., Hannover — Chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Fertilizers and phosphates: Kali-Chemie, Berlin (fertilizers) — Director. 

Wintershall A. G., Berlin (phosphates) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Petroleum and gasoline: Thuringer Erdol A. G., Sonderehausen (petroleum) — 
Director. 

Braunkohlc-Benzin A. G., Berlin (synthetic gasoline; affiliate of I. G. Farben- 
VI AG combines) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Miscellaneous. — Deutsche Asphalt A. G. der Limmcr u. Vorwohler (asphalt 
products) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Grubenfelder, Braunschweig — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Voigt A HaefTner A. G., Frankfurt am Main (electrical products) — Deputy 
chairman of the advisory board. 

H. Bahlsens Keksfabrik A. G., Hanover (biscuits, cookies) — Director. 

Busch-Jaegcr, Ludenscheider Metallwerke A. G., Ludenscheid (metal prod- 
ucts) — Director. 


Georg Talbot 

Georg Talbot has a number of connections in industry as well as several in the 
fields of banking and insurance. His industrial connections include Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke A. G.,; Basalt A. G. Linz/Rhine, operating stone quarries throughout 
Germany, France, Holland, and Austria and capitalized in 1936 at RM. 20,- 
000,000; and a number of other enterprises engaging in such diversified fields of 
endeavor as the manufacture of vehicles for public and personal transportation, 
operation of local railways, and sugar refineries. In the field of banking, Talbot 
holds a directorship in the Dresdner Bank. Ilis insurance affiliations include a 
leading member of the Rheinische Interessengcmeinschaft as well as several 
other companies which are affiliated with that insurance group. 

Georg Talbot was born February 16, 1864, in Aachen. He holds an honorary 
degree as doctor of engineering. In 1942 he was reportedly residing at Haus 
Grenzhof. Aachen. His known connections as of 1942 were as follows: 

Banking . — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Landcs-Ausschuss fur das Rheinland, Koln, Aachen der Dresdner Bank, Berlin 
(Provincial Committee for the Rhineland, Koln, Aachen region of the Dresdner 
Bank) — Member. 

Industrial . — Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., Diisseldorf (steel trust; capitalized 
in 1939 at RM. 460,000,000; total assets, December 1939, RM. 2,277,994,000)— 
Director. 

Deutsche Wagenbau-Vereinigung (Association of Transportation Vehicle 
Manufacturers) — Member of the management committee. 

Waggonfabrik Talbot, Aachen (carriaee factory) — Partner and manager. 

Waggonfabrik Uerdigen A. G., Krefeld-Uerdigen (construction and utilization 
of railroad, street, and other care. Capital, 1935, RM. 3,636.000. The F.isen- 
bahn-Verkehremittel holds almost 25 percent interest and Gustav Talbot A 
Cie. m. b. H., Aachen, has approximately a 14 percent interest) — Director. 
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Dilsseldorfer Waggonfabrik A. G., DQsseldorf (manufacture of autos, railroad 
care, streetcars, auto busses. Capitalized in 1936 at RM. 1,000,000, which is 
almost wholly owned by Waggon-Fabrik A. G.) — Director. 

Aaohener Kleinbahngesellschaft, Aachen (construction, purchase, and opera- 
tion of narrow-gage and branch-line railroads; capital, 1935, RM. 6,000,000, of 
which the city of Aachen holds 50 percent and district of Aachen holds 25 per- 
cent) — Director. 

Rhein. Elektrizit&ts- und Kleinbahnen A. G., Aachen (operation of electric 
power stations and of the narrow-gage railroad in Aachen; capital, 1935, RM. 
2,250,000; is wholly owned by the Aachcner Kleinbahngesellschaft) — Director. 

Basalt A. G., Linz/Rhine (purchase and lease of stone quarries; capital, 1936, 
RM. 20,000,000; has numerous subsidiaries in Germany, also France, Holland, 
and Austria) — Director. 

DessAuer Wcrke fOr Zucker und Chemische Industrie A. G., Dessau (operation 
of sugar factories, distilleriep, also production of chemical byproducts; capital, 
1935, RM. 8,100,000) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Dessaucr Zucker-Raffincrie G. m. b. H., Dessau (sugar refinery and production 
of chemical byproducts; capital, 1938, RM. 4,000,000 ; 99.85 percent controlled 
by the Dessauer VVerke fUr Zucker- und Chemische Industrie A. G., Dessau) — 
Director. 

Zucker-Raffinerie Hildesheim G. m. b. H., Hildesheim (sugar and distillery 
factory; capital, 1936, RM. 2,000,000, which is $0 percent owned by Dessauer 
Werke fiir Zucker und Chemische Industrie A. G., Dessau; has 11 subsidiaries) — 
Director. 

GcineinnUtzige Baugesellschaft fur Aachen A. G., Aachen (small dwelling 
construction; capital, 1935, RM. 90,000) — Director. 

Garbc, Lahmever <fc Co. A. G., Aachen — Director. 

Insurance . — Aachcner und MUnchener Fcuer-Vereicherungs-Gesellschaft, Aachen 
(domestic and foreign insurance and reinsurance against all kinds of damages; 
capital, 1938, RM. 20,000.000; is a leading member of the Rheinische Interessen- 
gerocinschaft insurance group) — Director. 

Aachcner Rtlckversicherungs A. G.. Aachen (reinsurance of all kinds; capital, 
1935, RM. 5,000,000; Aachener und MUnchener Feuer-Vereicherungs-Ges. holds 
over 25 percent interest) — Director. 

Versichcrungs A. G., “Globus/' Vienna (transport and damage insurance; 
capital, 1938, 300,000 Austrian schillings; premium receipts, 1937, 1,280,000 
Austrian schillings; wholly owned by the Aachener- unci MUnchener Feuer- 
Vereicherungs-Ges.) — Member of the management committee. 

Thuringia Versichcrungs A. G., Erfurt (domestic and foreign insurance and 
reinsurance against all kinds of damages; capital, 1935, RM. 9,000,000; premium 
receipts, 1934, RM. 16,664,864; Aachener und MUnchener Feuer-Versicnemngs- 
Ges. holds over 25 percent; Max StUrcke, director of the company, holds an 
unspecified interest) — Director. 

Hans Ullrich 

Hans Ullrich general director of the Gothaer Iebensvcraicherunesbank A. G. 
(Gothacr Life Insurance Bank), and director of the Dresdner Bank, is actively 
engaged in the field of insurance. His close connection with the Nazi Party is 
evident from the fact that he was appointed by Staatsminister Dr. Franck as 
head of the Akademie fur Deutsches Kecht (Academy for German Law). He is 
also a member of the chairman's committee of the Reich Association for Private 
Insurance. 

Hans Ullrich was born on March 15, 1889, in Eisfeld (District of Hildburg- 
hausen, in Thuringia). He is said to be descended from an old Frankish family. 
His father, Ernst Ehrhardt Ullrich, who was a school director, gave him a thorough 
education. After attending the Gymnasium (classical state school) at Eisenach, 
Ullrich studied law and political economy at the Universities of Gottingen, 
Munich, and Jena. 

In 1911, Hans Ullrich successfully passed his first state examination in law. 
The following year, he obtained his degree of doctor of jurisprudence. During 
the war, Ullrich served with distinction as a platoon leader, administrative officer, 
adjutant, and battery commander. He was given the Iron Cross first and second 
class, as well as the Meiningen Distinguished Service Cross, a decoration for 
wounds received. 

In 1920, Ullrich passed his second state examination, and in July, of that year 
entered the Gothaer Lebensversicherungsbank. Within a short space of time, 
he rose to be the general director with full power to represent the bank in all its 
activities. 
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Some of his more outstanding works in the field of insurance are the following 

S ublications: Der W&hrungszerfall, die Aufwertung und der Wiederaufbau bei 
en Privaten Deutschen Lebensversicherungsgesellschaften (The Deterioration of 
Currency, the Revaluation and Reconstruction in the German Life Insurance 
Companies), 1926; special volume of yearbooks on national economy and statistics; 
On tne History of the New Gothaer Lebensvereicherungsbank; The Policies in 
Investment of Capital of the German Insurance Companies in the Years of 
Reconstruction. 1924-28 (special number of the publication for the Whole Insur- 
ance Economy); The Legal Regulations on Investment of Capital of Private 
Insurance Companies in the Principal Civilized Countries of the World, 1934. 

Hans Ullrich is a frequent contributor to numerous German publications on 
matters pertaining to insurance. 

His political, banking, and insurance connections are as follows: 

Political. — Comite Permanent des Congres Intemationaux d’Acturaires (Per- 
manent Committee of International Congresses of Actuaries) — Member. 

German Association for Insurance Economy, Berlin — Deputy Head. 

Academy for German Law — Head of the Reich Committee on Insurance. 
Banking. — Dresdner Bank — Director. 

Gothaer Lebensvereicherungsbank A. G., Gotha — General director. 

/ nsurance.- — Reich Association for Private Insurance — Member of the chair- 
man’s committee. 

Association of German Life Insurance Companies — Member of the chairman's 
committee. 

Hans Hermann Rudolf Wall 

Hans Walz, director of the Dresdner Bank, Berlin, and the Reichs-Kredit- 
Gesellschaft A. G., Berlin, has been associated with Robert Bosch G. m. b. H., 
Elektrotechnische Fabrik, Stuttgart, since 1912, and is at present the managing 
technical director of this company. He is active both in the fields of business, 
particularly banking, industry, and insurance, and in politics. His political con- 
nections lead one to suspect that he is sympathetic to the Nazi Party, since he 
holds the position of district agent for the Wurtemberg Economic Association of 
the German Labor Front, and is a member of the board of experts of the southwest 
district of the German Labor Front. 

He was born on March 21, 1883, in the city of Stuttgart. Hans Walz’s father, 
Johannes, was a teacher by profession and of evangelican faith. His mother’s 
maiden name was Christiane Henne. After attending Carls Gymnasium, a 
secondary school, Hans Walz went to the Superior Business School in Stuttgart. 
Upon completion of his business education, he obtained a 2-year apprenticeship in 
the banking profession. Subsequently, Hans Walz became active in the banking 
profession and the fields of wholesale business and factory management in Ger- 
many, procuring a number of leading positions. 

In 1912, he became manager of tne private secretariat of Dr. Robert Bosch’s 
company in Stuttgart, handling matters pertaining to property management. 
Rising rather rapidly, Hans Walz became a member of the board of directors of 
the company by 1919. In 1921, he was a regular member of the management 
committee, and within a short time obtained the position of official manager of the 
property administration of the company Robert Bosch G. m. b. H. (limited) of 
Stuttgart, which position he has held as recently as 1942. 

On May 29th, 1926, Hans Walz married Hildegard Kalher, the daughter of the 
Ministcriat Counselor, Gustav K&lher. He has four children: Reinhard, born 
October 17, 1927; Dorothee, born June 25, 1929; Friedman, born April 22, 1933, 
And Machtild, born August 1, 1934. 

His political, commercial, and business connections are as follows: 

Political. — Company for Promotion of World Economy, Kiel — Member of the 
management committee. 

Wurtemberg Economic Co., Stuttgart — Alternate chairman. 

Union for Improvement of the Peoples Education, Stuttgart — Member of the 
management committee. 

Alliance of Wurtemberg Industries, Stuttgart— Member of the managing 
board. 

Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Stuttgart — Vice president. 

Wurtemberg Business and Industry Conference of Stuttgart — Vice president. 
Wurtemberg Economic Association of the German Labor Front — District 
agent. 

Board of Experts of the South West District of the German Labor Front — 
Member. 
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Akademie ftir Deutsches Recht, Berlin — Member. 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Reichs-Kredit-Gescllschaft A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Wurtembergische Bank, Stuttgart — Director. 

Handels und Gewerbebank Heilbronn A. G., Heilbronn — Director. 

Industry. — Robert Bosch G. m. b. H., Elektrotcchnische Fabrik, Stuttgart — 
Managing technical director. 

Vcrmogensverwaltung Bosch, G. m. b. H., Stuttgart — Manager. 

Teppich-Wcrke Berlin Trepton, A. G., Berlin (carpet factory) — Chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Otto Fickcr A. G., Kirchheim/Teck (manufacture and wholesale trade in 
paper, envelopes, cards, etc.) — Director. 

Kolk & Schiilc A. G., Kirchheim/Teck (spinning and weaving; has three mills 
which belong to various industrial groups) — Director. 

Insurance. — Victoria Feuer-Versicherungs A. G., Berlin; Victoria zu Berlin 
Allgemeine Verischerungs A. G., Berlin; Victoria Ruckversicherungs A. G., Berlin. 

Carl Wentzel 

Carl Wentzel is a director of the Dresdner Bank and has extensive connections 
in the field of indnstry, banking, and insurance. He is described as a chief official 
(Oberamtmann), presumably in the Nazi Government. 

Wentzel was bom on December 9, 1876, in the town of Brachwitz. He is re- 
ported to be a director of the Mannesraannrbhren Werke, Dusseldorf. Thia 
company, which is engaged in the production of metal objects of all kinds, expeciall v 

S ipes or tubes, having nine plants and three mines, is closely associated with 
azi economic activities. It is said that one of its officials is a liaison officer 
between the SS. and the main company. 

Carl Wentzel’s banking and industrial connection are as follows: 

Bankino. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Halleschcr Bankverein von Kulisch, Kaempt & Co., K. G. a. A., Halle-Saale — 
Director. 

Zuckerkreditbank A. G., Berlin — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Industry. — Sugar: Resistaer Zucker-Raffinerie, Rositz, Kr. Altenburg (sugar 
refinery) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Zuckerraffinerie Halle, Halle/Saale (sugar refineries) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Zuckervertriebegesellschaft Halle A. G. Ilalle-Saale (sugar industry) — Chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Landes-Ausschuss fur Mitteldeutscher Rohzucker fabriken, Halle-Salle — 
Member. 

Heavy metal: MannesmannrGhren Werke, Dllsseldorf (pipes, tubes, etc.) — 
Director. 

Lignite: Braunkohlen- und Briketwerke Roddergrube A. G., Btlrhl, Bez., 
Kohl — Director. 

Plant breeding: Rabbcthge & Giesecke A. G. f Klein- Wansleben — Director. 
Factories owned by Wentzel. — J. G. Boltz-Salamtlnde, Teutschenthal (WentzePa 
wife is owner, but Carl Wentzel has full executive powers); C. Wentzel, Teuta- 
chenthal. 

Insurance. — Colonia, Kolnische Feuerer und Kolnische Unfallversicherunga 
A. G., Kbln — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — F. von Lochow-Petkus, G. m. b. H., Berlin — Director. 

Joseph Wiehen 

Joseph Wiehen’s sole reported connection is membership in the management 
committee of the Deutsche Centralbodenkredit A. G., Berlin. This bank is 
described as the leading bank of the Gemeinschaftgruppe Deutscher Hynotheken- 
banken (Union of German Mortgage Banks), which was established in 1930 by the 
Deutsche Bank. 

Joseph Wiehen was born March 19, 1900, in Miinster/Westphalia. He holds 
the degree of doctor of political science. He was last reported to be residing at 
Hohenzollernstrasse 26, Berlin- Wanusee. 

Hugo Zinncsser 

As of 1944 Hugo Zinresser was a member of the management committee of the 
Dresdner Bank, one of the so-called Berliner Grossbanken. He had other 
important, although perhaps not as impressive, banking affiliations which included 
the Diskont-Kompagnie A. G., Deutsche Hypothekenbank A. G., both in Berlin, 
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and Pfalzische Hypothekenbank, Ludwigshafen. The last named bank is 
reportedly upder the control of the Reich Ministry of Economics. 

In addition Zinnesser is listed on the boards of numerous enterprises in diversi- 
fied fields of industrial activity, with many of which he has been associated since 
1938. These firms include such enterprises as Hugo Schneider A. G., Leipzig, 
engaged in metal processing, of which the Dresdner Bank holds the controlling 
interest; Riebeck’sche Montanwerkc A. G., Halle/Saale, engaged in the acquisition 
and operation of mines and chemical plants etc., which is almost wholly owned 
by Rheinische Stahlwerke A. G., Essen; Chemische Fabrik von Heyden A. G., 
Radebeul near Dresden, operating * chemicals plants in Germany and other 
European companies; Feldmuhlc Papier und Zellstoffwerke A.G., Stettin- 
Odermunde, with 33 affiliates and subsidiaries (one of which, Casco Bay Timber 
Co., is located in the United States) operating cellulose processing plants and 
several breweries. In addition he is listed on the directorate of a Czechoslo- 
vakian chemical company, Chemische Werke Aussig-Falkenau G. m. b. H. 

Zinnesser was born January 7, 1900, in Pfaffenhofen. He was reported in 1942 
to be residing at 35-39 Behren6trasse, Berlin. His known connections as of 
1942 were as follows: 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin (this bank is one of the Grossbankcn) — 
Member of the management committee. 

Diskont-Kompagnic A. G., Berlin (the company is engaged in ordinary bank- 
ing transactions; capita!. RM. 50,000,000 in 1938; principal shareholder, Deutsche 
Golddiskont Bank, Berlin) — Director. 

Pfftlzische Hypothekenbank, Ludwigshafen/Rhine (a mortgage institution 
under the control of the Reich Ministry of Economics, capital RM. 6,800,000; 
the bank holds participations in the following: (a) Lombard bank A. G., Berlin; 
(6) suddeutschc Fcst wort bank A. G., Stuttgart; ( c ) Internationale Bodenkredit- 
bank Basel, Switzerland) — Director. 

Deutsche iffpothckenbank A. G., Berlin (ordinarv banking • transactions; 
capital in 1938, RM. 8,000.000- total assets, RM. 155,158,778 in 1937. Reich 
Commi 80 iiar for this bank is Hans Ruccke, Upper Government Councilor in 
the Reich Ministry of Economics) — Director. 

Insurance. — Hermes Krcditvcrsicherungs A. G., Berlin (the company is engaged 
in the insurance of credits on merchandise, etc.; capital in 1938, RM. 5,005,000; 
total assets, RM. 9,039,809 in 1937; principal shareholders, MOchcncr Iluckver- 
sichcrung8 Gesellschnft, Munich) — Director. 

Industrial. — Hugo Schneidc-* A. G., Leipzig (the company operates enterprises 
in the field of the metal processing industry and connected industries; capital, in 
1938, RM. 4,200,000; the Dresdner Bank,’ Berlin, holds the controlling interest 
of about 51 percent: these companies are wholly owned enterprises: (n) Otto 
Milller A. G y Leipzig; (6) Hugo Schneider A. G. Vereingtc GlUhlampenwcrke 
G. m. b. H., Liepzig; (« d ) and Thermos A. G., Leipzig) — Deputy chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Metal industry. — Ricbeck’sche Montan werke A. G., Halle/Saale (the company is 
engaged in the acquisition and operation of mines, chemical plants, and other 
enterprises which extract, process, and sell and transport coal, other minerals, 
and oil, etc.; capital, RM. 50,000,000 in 1938; is almost wholly owned by Rhein- 
ische Stahlwerke, Essen; the company has two affiliates and one subsidiary, one 
of which is Rituma Berg be u and Chemische Industrie A. G., Karlsbad, Czecho- 
slovakia) — Director. 

Oehringen Bergbau A. G. i. Abw., (in liquidation) Berlin (the company is 
engaged in mining operations of all kinds; capital, RM. 5,000,000- among its 
participations are Oberschlcsisches Steinkohlen Svndikat G. m. b. H., Gleiwitz, 
Monten Cement G. m. b. II., Hindenburg (Silesia); Wasserwerkc Deutsch 
Oberschlesien G. m. b. H., Hindenburg, Upper Silesia) — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Metallwarcnfabrik, verm. H. Wissner A. G., Zella/Mehlis/Thur (the company 
is engaged in the manufacture and sale of metal wire, bells, bicycle parts, and 
related articles; capital, RM. 3,125,000 in 1938; the company has three sub- 
sidiaries) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Gottfried Lindner A. G., Ammcndorf/Saalkr (the company produces and sells 
railway equipment, streetcars, etc.; capital, RM. 3,500,000 in 1938; the company 
has one subsidiary and holds minorities in three other small companies) — Chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

G. Karger, Fabrik fUr Wcrkzeugmaschinen A. G., Berlin (the company manu- 
factures tools; capital in 1938, RM. 1,800,000) — Deputy chairman of the board 
of directors. 
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Superphosphates and other chemicals. — Chemische Werk Albert, Mainz-Amdne- 
burg (the company is engaged in the production and sale of superphosphates and 
similar fertilizers; capital, RM. 9,492,750 in 1938; the company holds participa- 
tions in the following enterprises: (a) Dr. Kurt Albert G. m. b. H. Chemische 
Fabriken, Mainz Amoneburg, wholly owned; (6) Duisburger Kupferhtitte, 
Duisburg, small minority interest; (c) Aktiengesellschaft fur Zellsteffund Papier- 
Fabriketion, AschefFcnburg, Baveria, small minority interest; and (d) Matt&x- 
happij voor Chemische Waren, Rotterdam, almost wholly owned) — Deputy 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Chemische Fabrik von Heyden A. G. Radebuel (near Dresden, Saxony) (the 
company is engaged in the construction and operation of chemical plants in 
Germany and abroad; capital, RM. 13,700,000 in 1938) — Deputy chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Chemische Werke Aussig-Falkenau G. m. b. H., Aussig, Czechoslovakia — 
Director. 

Textiles and fiber. — Feldmtlhle, Papier- und Zells tofT werke A. G., Stettin- 
Odermlindo (The company is engaged in the manufacture and processing of 
cellulose, paper, chemicals, etc., and in their sale; capital, RM. 32,000,000 in 
1938; the company has 33 affiliates and subsidiaries, three of which are located 
outside Germany; they are (a) Hollandsche Papier en Cellulosemaatsc happij 
N. V. Amsterdam, which is wholly owned; (5) Nordiska Travaru Eseport A/B, 
Helsingfors, also wholly owned; and (c) Casco Bay Timber Co., Portland ( Maine) r 
approximately 25 i>erccnt owned) — Director. 

Gruschwitz Textilwerkc A. G., Neuslaz/Oder (the company manufactures 
articles made from wool, hemp, jute, cotton, and their substitutes; no principal 
shareholders listed; Participations: The company has eight subsidiaries and 
affiliates in Germany; Franz Koenigs, a banker on the board of Khoduis Handel 
Koenigs Handcl-Maatschappij, Amsterdam was listed, in 1938, on the board of 
this company) — Director. • 

Breweries. — Freiherrlich von Tucher’sche Brauerei A. G., NQrnberg (the com- 
pany is engaged in the brewing and malt industry and in the sale of its products; 
capital, RM. 4,500,000 in 1938; the company holds interest in four small domestic 
enterprises) — Deputy chairman of the board of directors. 

Reichelbr&u A. G., Kulmbach (the company is engaged in the brewing industry 
and connected side lines; capital, RM. 3,506,000 in 1938; has a participation in 
two domestic breweries) — Deputy chairman of the board of directors. 

Radeberger Exportbierbraucrei A. G., Radeberg (the company is engaged in 
the acquisition, lease, and operation of breweries in Germany and abroad and in 
connected transactions; capital in 1938, RM. 6,005,000; principal shareholder: 
Bank f(ir Brauindustrie, Berlin, whose capital, in turn, is RM. 10,000,000, and 
whose principal shareholder is the Dresdner Bank; the company has one sub- 
sidiary, the Stadtbrauerei Hainschen) — Director. 

Miscellaneous. — Stiddcntsche Zucker A. G., Mannheim (the company is 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of sugar, of its byproducts, and agriculture; 
Capital, RM. 30,000,000 in 1938; principal shareholders: Gruppe Deutsche 
Bank. Gruppe Dr. Montesi Padug; the company has 17 subsidiaries and affiliates,, 
of which the following are located abroad: (a) Hotzemplotzer Zuckerfabrik 
A. G., A. G. Hotzenplotz, Upper Silesia; (6) Ackerbau G. m. b. H., Probstdorf/- 
Vienna, Austria; and (c) “Aguila” S. A. Teanico Industrial, Trieste, Italy (an 
oil refinery)) — Director. 

Pfalizischc Muhlen werke, Mannheim — The company i9 engaged in the process- 
ing and grinding of grain and other cereals; capital, RM. 5,000,000 in 1938; 
principal shareholders are the Auer Muhlcngruppe (mill group) and a Clemen* 
Auer of Cologne) — Director. 


Exhibit No. 8 

Cable From France Showing German Plans for Underground 

From: Paris Date: February IS , 1945. 

Newspaper, France-Soir, February 10, referring to Vansittart’s statement 
House of Lords on false Nazi passports, contains dispatch from Swiss frontier by 
special correspondent on German flight capital. Following are main facts as 
cited: 
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1. In orders dated January 22, 1945, on letterhead of German Ministiw of War, 
Himmler informed all Gauleiters that certain party men in whom Hitler had 
confidence would be sent abroad for special missions. 

• 2. German news agency DNB sent new correspondent to Stockholm and Gote- 
borg named Andreas Bitcheiller. This man is actually Doctor Hans Sturmer, 
and assistant of Goebbels. 

3. Other important Nazis who have left Germany are alleged to be Joseph 
Liedersterch, alias Doctor Popitz, passport 65432, who went to Ireland; Peter 
Kreuser, alias Obergruppenfuhrer Baur, who went to Sweden. 

4. In February 345 party members received orders to prepare to leave Germany. 

5. On February 7 and 8 the Gestapo arrested 60 Germans who were about to 
cross the Swiss frontiers near Basle. Among these persons it is reported w'ere 
Hugenberg. former director of UFA, and Eberhart, director of Siemens factories. 

6. On December 6, 1942, 50,000 kroner were deposited in Stockholm Bank 
Limited in name of a certain Herr Friedmann, industrialist from Dresden. These 
funds are alleged to be held in behalf of Goering. who Is also reported to have 
deposited 10,000 pounds sterling in Argentina through an intermediary. 

7. Goebbels is reported to have property in Spain valued at 10,000,000 pesetas. 

8. Von Ribbentrop is alleged to nave $1,000,000 put aside in Argentina through 
an intermediary, Pedro Rodriques Panchino. Siegfried Mauser, German Consul 
in Spain, is reported. 


Exhibit No. 9 

Statement of Georq von Schnitzler (Member of Central Committee of 

I. G. Farbbn Board of Directors) on February 1933 Meeting on Financ- 
ing of the Nazi Party by German Industrialists 

At the end of February 1933, four members of the Verstand (board of directors) 
of I. G. Farben, including Dr. Bosch, the head of the Verstand, and myself, were 
asked by the office of the President of the Reichstag to attend a meeting in his 
house. The purpose of this meeting was not riven. I do not remember the two 
other colleagues of mine who were also invited. 1 believe the invitation reached 
me during one of my business trips to Berlin. I went to the meeting, which was 
attended by about 20 persons who, I believe, were mostly leading industrialists 
from the Ruhr. 

Among them present I remember: 

Dr. Schacht, who at that time was not yet head of the Rcichsbank again, and 
not yet Minister of Economics. 

Krupp von Bohlen. who in the beginning of 1933 presided the Reichsverband 
der Dcutschen Industrie, which later on was changed in the semiofficial organiza- 
tion, Reichsgruppe Industrie. 

Dr. Albert Vfigler, the leading man of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke. 

Von Lflwenfcld, from an industrial work in Essen. 

Dr. Stein, head of the Gewerkschaft Auguste Victoria, a mine which belongs 
to the I. G. Dr. Stein was an active member of the Deutsche Volkspartei. 

I remember that Dr. Schacht acted as a kind of host. While I had expected 
the appearance of Gfiring, Hitler entered the room, shook hands with everybody 
and took a seat at the top of the table. In a long speech he talked mainly about 
the danger of communism, over which he presented that he just had won a 
decisive victory. 

He then talked about the Bundis (alliance) into which his party and the Deutcb- 
Nationale Volkspartei had entered. This latter party, in the meantime, had been 
reorganized by Herr von Papen. On the end, he came to the point which seemed 
to me the purpose of the meeting. Hitler stressed the importance that the two 
aforementioned parties should gain the majority in the coming Reichstag election. 
Krupp v. Bohlen thanked Hitler for his speech. After Hitler had left the room, 
Dr. Schacht proposed to the meeting the raising of an election fund of, as far as 
I remember, RM. 3,000,000. -The fund should be distributed between the two 
Allies according to their relative strength at the time being. Dr. Stein suggested 
that the Deutsche Volkspartei should be included, which suggestion, w-hen I 
rightly remember, was accepted. The amounts which the individual firms had 
to contribute were not discussed. 

I did not take part in the discussion but reported the matter the next day or 
the ovemext to Dr. Bosch in Frankfurt, who, together with Gen. Rat. Schmitz, 
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had reserved exclusively for themselves the handling of distribution of money to 
political parties, the press, etc., and had made a special appoint of Vertraulichkeit 
(secrecv) in this respect. 

Dr. Bosch did, as far as I remember, not make any remark to my report, but 
shrugged his shoulders. 

I never heard again of the whole matter, but I believe that either the bQro of 
Goering or Schacht or the Reichsverband der deutschen Industrie asked the office 
of Bosch or Schmitz for payment of I. G.'s share in the electiori fund. As I did 
not take the matter up again, I not even at that time know whether and which 
amount had been paid by the I. G. According to the volume of the I. G., I should 
estimate I. G/s share being something like 10 percent of the election fund. 


Exhibit No. 10 

Biographies of German Industrialists 

COUNT HANS BODO VON ALVENSLEBEN 

Count Hans Bodo von Alvenslcben, a Junker nobleman and landowner, is 
regarded as one of the most influential of Hitler's backers. In 1932, as president 
of the Hcrrcn Klub of Berlin, he was in close contact with the Junker nobility and 
important German industrialists who frequented that exclusive meeting place. 

In January 1933 von Alvenslcben attended the meeting at Hitler’s home, 
together with Kurt von Schrocder, partner of the banking firm. J. H. Stein A Co., 
and a leading spirit of the professional organization of Rhenish industry. Von 
Alvenslcben represented the Junkers who were closelv tied up with the industrial- 
ists of the Ruhr through similar militaristic and nationalistic concepts. At this 
meeting, which Hindenburg and von Paj>en also attended, a final promise was 
given to aid Hitler in his political ambitions. 

For his cooi>crat inn with the party, von Alvenslcben is reported to have received 
an estate in Poland from Himmler in the latter’s capacity as Rcichs Commissioner 
in charge of all estates in occupied Kuro|x;. 

Count von Alevnslebcn is now G3 years of age. His industrial connections are 
the following: 

Industrial 

Hein, Lehmann & Co. A. G., Diisscldorf (manufacturer of railway safety devices, 
steel construction fer bridges, etc.; this company had a capital, in 1938. of RM. 
4,000.000 and an interest in two subsidiary companies; the Bank fttr Industrie 
und Verwaltung, which is owned by the Administration, holds more than 50 per- 
sent of the company’s stock) — Chairman of the lw»nrd of directors. 

Hilgers A. G., Rheinbrohl/Rhein (manufacturer of conduits, pi|>e8, reservoirs, 
bridges, etc.; this company operates two works, and in 1938 had a capital of RM. 
1,800,000; the principal shareholders of the company arc Hein. Lehmann <fc Co. 
A. G., who own 03.94 percent of the stock, and the Bank fur Industrie und Ver- 
waltung A. G.) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Zuckcrfabrik Drobel C». m. b. H., Bcrnburg-Drobcl/Anhalt (manufacturer of 
sugar) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

A. G. flir Kohlensaure-Industrie, Berlin (manufacturer of chemical products, 
especially liquid carbonic acid, nitrogen, etc.; this company has several subsidiaries, 
and in 1938 had a capital of RM. 2,230,000; the Bank fur Industrie und Verwal- 
tung A. G. holds over 75 percent interest in this company) — Deputy chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Deutsche Mnizena-Werkc A. G., Hamburg (manufacture of and distribution of 
6tarch products; this comnanv has an interest in seven other companies, and in 
1938 had a capital of RM. 7,000,000; the majority interest in this company 
belonged to the Corn Products Refining Co., New York) — Member of the board 
of directors. 

Financial 

Deutsche Ccntralbodenkredit, A. G., Berlin (the Deutsche Bank was instru- 
mental in the establishment, in 1930, of the Gemeinschaftsgruppc Deutscher 
Hpothckcnbankcn (Union of German Mortgage Banks!, a step which was preceded 
by extensive mergers in the field of mortgage banking; the Deutsche Ccntralboden- 
kredit A. G., in the leading institution of the aforementioned Gemeinschafts- 

S ippe, has l>ecn represented, for many years, on the board of directors of the 
utsche Bank, and a representative of the Deutsche Bank is always chairman of 
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the board of directors of this institution; in 1942 the capital was RM. 43,000,000, 
the reserves were RM. 36,000,000, the mortgage loans were RM. 1,276,500, and 
the municipal loans were RM. 271,6001 — Member of the board of directors. 

Union Allgcmeine Deutsche Hagelvereicherungs-A. G., Weimar (insurers 
against hail; in 1938, the capital of this company was RM. 3,600,000; its principal 
shareholders were Allianz und Stuttgarter Verein Versicherungs A. G., who held 
49.08 percent of the stock, and Munchener Riick versicherungs Gesellschaft, who 
held 49.08 percent of the stock) — Director. 


HERMAN BUECHER 


Herman Beucher, associated with AEG and Krupp for more than 15 years, is a 
calculating industrialist who has served three opposing German governments in 
his efforts to strengthen his own personal position. Originally a career diplomat, 
Beucher served the monarchy on several continents. The First W orld W ar 
brought to a close his diplomatic service and Buechcr, then 26 years of age, allied 
himself with the Weimar Republic, becoming one of the most influential members 
of the National Economic Council (Reichswirtsfhaftsrat). 

Up to this time Buecher’s industrial interests had l>een primarily theoretical 
and advisory. In the twenties, however, he began his career with the 1. G. Farben, 
Krupp, and AEG concerns, the last of which he successfully reorganized and 
developed to its present importance among the leading German industrial com- 
bines. 

In 1933, Buecher joined the Nazis, a move which benefited the party, the AEG 
combine, and Buecher, himself. He thereafter became intimately associated with 
the party’s efforts and the Government’s industrial and financial projects. For 
example, Buecher is a director of the Ilcichsbank and the Berliner Handels- 
gescllschaft; he has numerous important connections in the field of public utilities 
in Germany and abroad; and, among other political posts, is an economic war- 
fare director ' o elirwitrschafts'iihrer) — a post analagous to the one he held under 
the Weimar Republic. In 1942, furthermore, he was a member of Goring’s 
12-man Armaments Council. 

He is now 63 years of age. 

His political and industrial connections are the following: 


Political 

Academy of German Law — Member. 

International Chamber of Commerce — Member. 

Berlin Industrie and Handelskammer, Berlin (Board of Commerce and Indus- 
try). 

Banking 

Handclgesellschaft (Berliner Handcls-Gescllschaft) — Member of board of direc- 
tors. 

Dcutsch-Sudamerikanischc Bank, A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Reichsbank — Director. 

Industry 

Iron and steel. — Mitteldcutsche Stahlwerke A. G. Riesa (steel corporation) — 
Director. 

Pu'Aic utilities. — AEG (Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft; General Electric 
Co.) — Chairman of the management committee. 

AEG subsidiaries. — AEG-Union Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, Vienna — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

Olympia Buronaschinenwerke A. G. Enfurt (Office Machine Works, Inc.) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Osram G. m. b. H., K. G., Berlin (subsidiary of AEG and Siemens Halsko, also 
General Electric Co. and Bergmaan Electric Co. rcportcdlv have interests in the 
company, which manufactures incandescent lamps) — Chairman of board of 
director*. 

AEG Elektricitats- Aktieselskabct, Oslo — Director. 

Gealhom Als Thom-I. G. <fc Co. (S. A.) Madrid (over 25 percent participation of 
AEG) — Director. 

Papierfabrik G. m. b. H. vormals BrQdn Kamraer Osnabruck (paper fac- 
tory) — Director. . 

Grundstticks A. G., Marwitz, Berlin (real estate corporation) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 
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Other public utilities 

Elektricit&ts-Lieferung Gesellschaft, Berlin (electric power company, holding 
company of public utilities) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

“Chade” Compania Hispano-Americana de Electricidad, Barcelona (electric 
company, probably public utilities) — Director. 

Gesellschaft fur elektrische untemehmungen A. G., Berlin (electric enter- 
prises) — Director. 

Internationale AEG, Amsterdam (General Electric Co.) — Director. 

Accumlatoren-Fabrik A. G., Berlin (electric equipment for power stations) — Di- 
rector. 

Fabrica de Lara paras Madud SS, Madrid (manufacturer of incandescent 
lamps) — Director. 

Elektrotreuhand i. L., Hamburg (Electric Trust in Liquidation) — Director. 

Gemcinnutzige Bau-A. G., Oberschoneweide, Berlin (public utility construction 
company) — Director. 

Vereinigte GlQlampen und Elektrizit&ts A. G. Ujpert bei Budapest (United 
Incandescent Lamp A Electric Corn.) — Director. 

Otavi Minen und Eisenbahn Gesellschaft, Berlin (mining and railway com- 
pany) — Member of executive committee. 

Biissing-Wag. Vereinigte Nutzdraftwagen A. G., Braunschweig (United Utility 
Motor Vehicles Corp.) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Shipping 

Deutsch Werft A. G., Hamburg (German Shipbuilding Corp.) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

Miscellaneous 

Fried. Krupp A. G., Essen (munitions) — Director. 

Schlesischo Elektrizitats und Gas A. G. Glewitz (Silesian Electric A Gas Co., 
affiliated with VIAG)— Director. 

DR. FRIEDRICH FLICK 

Dr. Friedrich Flick, creator and head of one of Germany’s largest industrial 
combines, has reportedly financed several political factions since the 1920 ’b, 
when he first achieved the consolidation and control of the Vereinigte Stahl work e. 
Although he has never actually held Government posts he has financed such 
movements as the German Arrfiy Secret Service (in contravention of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty), the Deutsche Volkspartei, and the Deutschnationale Party. In 
1931, he reached an understanding with Goering and the Nazi Party. There- 
after, both Goering and Flick benefited tremendously through mutual favors 
and each acquired important properties and concessions in Germany and abroad, 
and shared in the spoils of the German conquest of Europe. 

Flick, virtually alone, controls the entire steel production in the Reich and is 
a dominant power in the joint steel and coal combines as well as in other outstand- 
ing industrial works. He was officially hailed in the Nazi press as a great indus- 
trial leader on his sixtieth birthday, in 1943. 

Flick has been characterized in the American press as shunning publicity and 
hoping to pass as a moderate after the crash, thus insuring his industrial niche. 

His industrial and financial connections are the following: 

Financial 

Banking. — Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of the advisory board. 

Insurance. — Allians Versicherungs A. G., Berlin (capitalized at RM. 16.000,000, 
it is one of the largest insurance companies in Europe; allegedly controlled by 
Merck Finck A Co. (Hitler’s private banker] through MOnchener Rucksversicher- 
ungs Gesellschaft) — Director. 

Personal holding companies. — Friedrich Flick K. G., Dusseldorf (personal prop- 
erty of Flick and holding company for all his major interests) — Owner. 

Netafina (holding company established after World War I in the Netherlands 
to protect his personal fortune; during the inflationary period in Germany in 
the twenties, he transferred considerable amounts to Holland and Switzerland; 
one of his intimate friends was Fran Koenigs, of Rhodius Koeniga Handels- 
maatschappig in Amsterdam, with whom he succeeded in gaining control of a 
great number of old Rheinisch Westfalisches Werks). 
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Industrial 

Steel works. — Vereinigte 8tahlwerke A. G., Dusseldorf (German steel trust) — 
Director. 

Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G.. Riesa/Elbe (majority ownership held by 
Friedrich Flick K. G.; may be termed the No. 2 holding entity of the Flick enter- 
prises; it is capitalized at 'RM. 28,000,000) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Sachsische Guss-Stahl Werke Dohlen A. G., Freital — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Hochofcnwerke Lubeck A. G., Lubeck Herrenwyk (blast furnaces; regarded 
as one of Flick’s war organizations; its other directors include Thyssen, Tengel- 
mann, Kappenberg, and von Schroder) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Rombacher II utten werke G in b H., Rombach/Westmark (foundries; acquired 
after the Nazi occupation of Lorraine) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Mining, iron, and coal. — Eisenwerke-Ges. Maximilianshutte, Sulzback-Rosen- 
berg-Hutte (iron works; 80 percent owned by Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke, above) 
— Chairman of board of directors. 

Harpener Bergbau A. G., Dortmund (subsidiary of Eisenwerke Ges. Maxi- 
milianshutte, above; one-third owned by Hermann Goering; its directorate 
includes some of Germany’s most prominent industrialists: Kurt von Schroder, 
Kimmich, von Vlissingen, the notorious Dutch Nazi, and Ernst Tengelmann, 
who is alleged to have brought Goering and Flick together when the Nazis came 
into power) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Gewcrkschaft des Steinkohlen- und Eisenstein-Bergwerks “Siebenplantten,” 
Dortmund (coal and iron mines)— Member of mining management committee. 

Anhaltische Kohlenwerke, Berlin — Chairman of board of directors. 

Essener Steinkohlcnbcrgwerke A. G., Essen (reputedly bought by Flick from 
the Stahlverein) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Rheinischc A. G. ftir Braunkohlen-Bergbau u. Rrikettfabrikation, Cologne 
(coal and lignite; capitalized at RM. 72,900,000; other directors are Thyssen, 
Schroder, and Vogler; affiliated with Rheinisch-W’estfalisches Eliktrizitate-werke 
through one of its subsidiaries) — Director. 

Heavy machinery. — Linkc-HofTmann-W erke A. G., Breslau (subsidiary of Mit- 
teldeutschc Stahlwerke, above) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Siegener Maschinenbau A. G., Siegen (owned by the Weiss family, its total 
assets in 1937 were RM. 7,500,000; docs not appear to be affiliated with Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Waggon- und Maschinenfabrik A. G., vorm. Busch, Rautzen (railroad cars 
and machinery; two other directors, Otto Steinbrinck and Friedrich Moller, are 
also on the board of Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke, above) — Deputy chairman of 
advisory board. 

Munitions. — Dvnamit A. G., vormals Alfred Nobel A Co. f Hamburg (majority 
stock held by I. G. Farben; another director is Tengelmann) — Director. 

Electricity. — Allgemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft (electrical combine with sub- 
sidiaries all over the world; in 1937 it was reputed capitalized at RM. 120,000,000 
with total assets of RM. 431,000,000; at that time each of the following owned 
25 percent of the stock of AEG: International General Electric of New York; 
Gesellschaft fiir Elektrische T'ntemehmungen; and Ludwig Lower A. G.; its 
board included Loser, of the Krupp empire, Gunther Quandt, Otto Wolff, and 
Balwin and Minor, of the International General Electric) — Director. 

Chemicals and pharmaceuticals. — Schering A. G., Berlin (also owns 21.43 percent 
interest in Concordia Bergbau, majority control of which is vested in Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, above) — Director. 

Transportation. — Allgemeine Transportanlagen G. in. b. H., Leipzig — Director* 
Political 

W’ehrwirtschaftsfOhrer — Leader of the War Economy. 


ALFRED KRUPP VON BOHLEN UND HALDACH 

Alfred Krupp, who was born in 1907, represents the fifth generation to be 
associated with Germany’s greatest armaments organization. As head of the 
Krupp organization he succeeded his father, Dr. Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, who is credited with having been largely responsible for bringing Hitler 
to power. 

Alfred Krupp admitted joining the Nazi Party in 1936 and having become a 
atandarten Fuehrer (colonel) in the Nazi-sponsored National Flieger Korps. 

He was recently arrested and is still under investigation by Allied counter- 
intelligence. 
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Alfred Krupp’s business connections are as follows: 
Industrial . — Friedrich Krupp A. G. f Essen — Owner (1944). 
Banking . — Dresdner Bank — Director. 


DR. GUSTAV KRUPP VON BOHLEN UND HALBACH 

Dr. Gustav Krupp von Boblcn und Halbach owns the great majority of shares 
of the Krupp combine, Germany’s largest industrial and war production trust, 
and is considered to be one of the small group of industrial leaders largely respon- 
sible for bringing Hitler into power. 

Long before 1931, large sums of money were being spent to finance Hitler and 
his party. Already in 1919 paper bands on packets of 1,000-mark notes which 
were circulating in Munich reactionary circles had the name of the Krupp concern 

S rinted on them. In 1933 Gustav Krupp was still supporting the Nazi Party. 

!e is said to have organized a scheme whereby industrialists contributed one-half 
percent of their pay rolls to the Nazis. 

Since 1934 he has had no business connections other than his own family enter- 

S rise, which has l>een reported to be wholly at the disposal of the Nazi party. 

rupp’s reward for his whole-hearted cooperation with the Nazi Party was in the 
form of heavy armaments orders and, in the early years of the present regime, 
some political recognition. He was also said to have provided financial aid to 
the Fuehrer in return for which Hitler checked labor troubles which annoyed 
the heavy industrialists. 

Dr. Gustav Krupp has demonstrated in numerous ways his willing cooperation 
with the Nazi regime. He sent one of the first messages of congratulations to 
Hitler on his breaking with Geneva, and kept close to the chancellor. Ho has 
in turn received party recognition, including personal visits from Hitler, and has 
held the following posts: President of the Reich Union of German Industry, and 
General Councilor of Economy with responsibility of setting up a special committee 
for labor problems. 

Dr. Krupp was bom in 1870 at The Hague. A short diplomatic career preceded 
his connection with German industry. In 1906 he married Bertha Krupp of the 
armaments family and assumed the management of the Krupp works. 

As far as is known both Dr. Gustav Krupp and his wife Bertha are still alive. 


HERMANN VON HANNEKEN 

Hermann von Hannckcn represents the type of prominent Prussian industrialist 
reportedly very close to Hitler, who also played an active role in the Nazi Party 
hierarchy. He is said to be one of Germany’s outstanding economic and organiza- 
tional experts and was one of the key planners of the German 4-ycar plan, particu- 
larly the iron and steel phase. He has also served the German Government as 
Under Secretary of State and Chief of the Industrial Division of the Ministry of 
Economics. 

He is associated with mining and utilities enterprises dominated bv Goering, 
or owned and controlled by the Government itself, such as VEBAG, VlAG, and 
others. He has long been identified as the “boss” of the iron and steel industries. 

Now 65 years of age, von Hannckcn has held military as well as industrial 
posts in the Hitler regime. He held the rank of lieutenant general in the German 
Army and recently served as commander in chief of the occupation troops in 
Denmark, where he distinguished himself as a ruthless dictator. 

As of 1942, von Hannckcn had the following connections: 

Political 

Unterstaatssekretar (Under Secretary of State). 

Reichswirtschaftsministerium (Reich Ministry of Economics) — Chief of the 
Industrial Division. 

Eiscn- und StaM-Bewirtschaftung bei dem Beauftragten fOr den Vierjahresplan 
(Iron and Steel Management under the Delegate for the Four-Year Plan) — 
Generalbcvollmachtigter (delegate general). 

Industrial 

Coring combine . — Reichswcrke A. G. fQr Berbgau und Hllttenbetriebe Hermann 
Goring, Berlin (holding and operating company in the field of mining and foundry, 
capitalized at RM: 560,000,000 (1941); controlled by the Reich Government 
through Aktic'gesellsc^aft Reichswcrke “Hermann Gfiring”) — Director. 

Sudetenliindische TrcibstofTwerke A. G., Brux, Czechoslovakia (synthetic oil 
producer; capitalized at RM. 100,000,000 (1940)) — Chairman of board of directors. 
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Sudetenl&ndische Bergbau A. G., Brux, Czechoslovakia (mining) — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

VEBAG group. — Vereinigte Elektrizitats u. Bergwerks A. G. (VEBAG), Berlin 
(holding company for electric utility and mining enterprises; capitalized at 
RM. 150,000,000 (1939); wholly owned by the Prussian State) — Director. 

Preussische Elektrizitats A. G., Berlin (holding company for electrical interests; 
capitalized at RM. 110,000,000 (1939); approximately 90 percent owned by 
VEBAG) — First deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Preussische Bergwerks- und Hutten A. G. (Preussag), Berlin (mining, foundry 
and chemical production; capitalized at RM. 120,000,000 (1942); wholly owned 
by VEGAB) — Second deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Bergwerksgesellschaft Hibernia A. G.. Heroa/Westf. (mining, warehousing, and 
shipping company; capitalized at RM. 150,000,000 (1939); wholly owned by 
VEBAG) — Director. 

Other. — Vereinigte Industrie-Untcrnehmuagen A. G. (VI AG), Berlin (holding 
company in diverse industrial fields; capitalized at RM. 23(1,000,000 (1939); 
wholly owned by the Reich) — Director. 

Saargruben A.G., Saarbriicken (coal company; capitalized at RM. 75,000,000 

i l 939 ; wholly owned by the Reich) — Second deputy chairman of board of 
irectors. 

Roges Rhostoff-Handelsgesellschaft m. b. H., Berlin — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

DR. HUGO HENKEL 

Dr. Hugo Henkel, who succeeded his father as sole manager of Henkel-Werko 
in 1908, has led his company through two wars. He typifies the German indus- 
trialist whose chief interest in the Government is that he be a power behind it. 
As a producer of chemicals, moreover, Henkel had even stronger personal reason 
for alining himself with the Government, particularly a war-making Government. 

In the early thirties he became politically affiliated with the Nazi Party. 
Subsequently his official governmental and commercial importance increased to 
such an extent that he is now one of the leaders of German finance and industry. 
He is a director of the Deutsche Bank and an adviser of the Reichsbank at Dussel- 
dorf. He is an official adviser to the chemical industry and serves as a director 
of an I. G. Farben subsidiary as well as serving in his own family enterprises. 

Furthermore, he has numerous associations in such fields as coal mining, cellu- 
lose manufacture, heavy machinery construction, etc. Now 64 years of age, ho 
has had considerable experience in aiding his Government during two world wars, 
and has three sons now in their twenties (Jose, Konrad, and Paul) who are prob- 
ably in a position to carry on in the tradition of Hugo Henkel, who was only 24 
years of age when he joined his father’s firm in 1905. 

His political, banking, and industrial connections are the following: 

Political 

Ratsherr der Stadt Dtisseldorf (town councilor). 

Industrie- und Handelskammer, DUsseldorf (Industrial and Commercial 
Chamber of Commerce) — Adviser. 

Industrieabteilung der Wirtschaftskammer, Dtisseldorf (Industrial Division of 
Dtisseldorf Chamber of Commerce) — Adviser. 

Deutsche Arbeitsfront, Fachast Chemie, Berlin (Labor Front, Chemical Divi- 
sion) — Chemical adviser. 

Fachgruppe Verarbeitung von Walen der Wirstchaftsgruppe Chemische Indus- 
trie (chemical association), Berlin — Chairman. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemische Industrie, Wirtschaftskammerbezirk, Dtissel- 
dorf (Economic Group of Chemical Industry) — General director. 

Banking 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin (one of the six big banks) — Director. 
Rheinisch-Westfalische Boden-Credit-Bank, Koln (mortgage bank) — Director. 
Reichsbankstelle, Diisseldorf (Division of the Reichsbank, Dtisseldorf) — Dis- 
trict adviser. 

. Industry 

Chemical. — E. Matthes A Weber A. G., Duisburg (prdouction and trade in 
chemicals of all kinds, etc.; is subsidiary of Henkel A Cie., G. m. b. H., which 
holds all shares; capital (1938), RM. 1,500,000 — Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 
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Henkel & Cie.. A. G., DOsseldorf (trading company of Henkel A Cie. G. m. b. H., 
DOsseldorf-Holthausen) — Director (Henkel family haa 100 percent interest: 
capital (1938), RM. 1,000,000). 

Henkel A Cie., G. m. b. H., DOsseldorf-Holthausen (chemical and soap-flakes 
manufacturing company (trade-mark “Pereil”) which has always been known to 
be a very substantial enterprise but was not generally known to be as large as it 
is; since the outbreak of tne war it has recapitalized from RM. 24,000.000 to 
RM. 200,000,000. The company is said to have a connection with I. G. Farben 
and Deutsche Gold- und Silberecheide-Anstalt; haa 21 subsidiaries and affilia- 
tions — Adviser. 

Brewery. — A. G. Schwabenbrau, DOsseldorf (operation of breweries, etc.: 
capital (1938), RM. 6,006,000; shareholders: Preferred shares held by a con- 
sortium of Dusseldorf branch of Deutsche Bank, members of the board of manage- 
ment committee of the Schwabenbrau, etc.; has an interest in Brauerei Tivoli 
G. m. b. H., Krefeld) — Director. 

Brauerei Tivoli G. ra. b. H., Krefeld, (production and sale of beer, etc.;s hare- 
holders: A. G. Schwabenbrau, above, holds approximately 75 percent of shares; 
capital (1938), RM. 2,100,000— Director. 

Heavy machinery, construction, and metals. — BGttner Werke A. G., Uerdingen 
(production and sale of machinery, etc.; has an Austrian affiliate holds 30 percent 
interest; capital (1938), RM. 1,500,000; Henkel is not listed on board in 1938) — 
Director. 

Deutsche Gold- und Silver Scheideanstalt, vorm. Roessler, Frankfurt/ M. 
(DEGUSSA). For many years DEGUSSA has been the leading concern in the 
field of precious metals and has also, chiefly for its own U9e, developed certain 
chemical branches, particularly in cyanides and sodium. Thus connections were 
built up with the firm of Henkel A Cie., G. m. b. H. (DOsseldorf) and I. G. Farben, 
which produced surplus quantities. DEGUSSA’s own sphere of production, 
besides the refining of gold and silver, includes a variety of chemical products 
and the manufacture of special metal products, etc. Its stockholdings extend 
to metal and metal refining, platium, glue, wax, leather, wood carbon, and an 
important company manufacturing lamps, etc. DEGUSSA and I. G. Farben 
have about an equal interest in Metallgcsellschaft A. G. and. through the latter, 
are connected with the potash and copper concern, Salzdetfurth. The Henkel 
interests and I. G. Farben appear to be the principal stockholders. Has numerous 
subsidiaries and affiliates, including several in Austria nad Czechoslovakia. 
Capital (1939) RM. 35,600.000— Director. 

Duisburger Kupfcrhiitte, Duisburg (copper mine; production of special copper, 
zinc oxide, cobalt, copper suplhate, etc.; has interests in several companies, in- 
cluding a Dutch one; principal shareholder, I. G. Farben (90 percent); capital 
(1938), RM. 12.000.000)— Director. 

Gladbachcr Wollindustrie A. G., vorm. L. Josten M. Gladbach (woolens; 
production of woolens, etc.; principal shareholders, Henkel A Cie. G. m. b. H. (or 
Dr. Hugo Henkel). DOsseldorf (apparently 44 percent interest); capital (1938), 
RM. 4,000,000)— Director. 

Fr. Hesscr Maschinen-Fabrik A. G., StufTart-Bad-Cannstatt (machines; 
production and sale of machines, etc.; has one subsidiary; capital (1938), RM. 
1,175,000; Hugo Henkel not listed on board in 1938) — Director. 

Coal, paper , woolens , and candy. — Deutsche Hvdricrwerke A. G., Chcmnit* 
(coal; operation of plants which process and refine raw materials, especially coal; 
has a subsidiary ; principal shareholder, Henkel A Cia., Dusseldorf; capital (1938), 
RM. 4,000,000). 

Deutsche Tafelglas A. G. (Detag), Ftirth (glass; production, processing, and 
sale of glass, etc.; has two subsidiaries and two affiliates' shareholders, Vopelius- 
Wentzel (qualified minority interest); capital (1938), RM. 6,000,000; Henkel not 
listed on board in 1938) — birector. 

Fcldmilhle Papier- und Zells toff werke A. G., Stettin-OdermOnde (paper and 
cellulose; production and sale of cellulose, paper, etc.; has interests in numerous 
companies, including a Dutch, Finnish, and American one; numerous important 

E oplc on board, including representatives from Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, 
resdner Bank, etc.; shareholders not listed; capital (1938), RM. 32,000,000) — 
Director. 

Gebriider Stoll werk A. G., Koln (chocolate and confectionery; production 
and sale of chocolate, confectionery, etc.; has 8 subsidiaries, including companies 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania; capital (1938), RM. 9,000,000; 
Henkel not listed on board in 1938) — Director. 

Advertising. — Ala Anzeigen A. G., Berlin (advertising, etc.; capital (1938), RM. 
500,000) — Director. 
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Miscellaneous 

Werberat der Deutschen Wirtschaft (National Advertising Council of German 
Economy, created by law of September 12, 1933, to supervise public and private 
advertisements, under supervision of the Propagandaministerium; functions as a 
kind of Werbekammer, or advertising chamber) — Member. 

DR. ALFRED HUGENBERQ 

Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, leader of the nationalist industrialists and Junker groups, 
has been variously described as the “giant shadow over Hitler,” the “most danger- 
ous man in Germany,” and the “greatest constructive force of his Nation.” 

While he was chairman of the board of Krupp Works during World War I, 
Hugenberg concentrated on propaganda media and politics in support of Imperial 
Germany, to a large extent through the agency of Krupp representatives abroad. 
He is said to have built up a world-wide espionage network for supplying the 
German General Staff with military intelligence. After the war he expanded his 
international moving-picture and publishing enterprises. During this period, 
through his Berlin publishing company, August Scherl, he aoouired control, in 
1926, of the New York book firm, B. Westermann, Inc., whicn German stock- 
holders have subsidized for almost 20 years. The company, closed in 1941 by 
Foreign Funds Control, has supplied the Nazi Government with publications con- 
cerning strategic military information and has disseminated German propaganda 
in this country. 

Hugenberg was a member of every Reichstag of the Republic since the first, and 
was imbued with monarchist, nationalist, and militarist ideas. A foe of Chancellor 
Bruening, he was an early supporter of Hitler. In 1930 he publicly declared, “I 
am happy to know that Hitler's party, which symbolizes the coming Germany, 
has won such a brilliant electoral victory • * *. Now we are close to our 

goal. It will not be long before Germany awakens.” The following year, he 
allied himself with Hitler in the so-called Harzberg front, which had as its immed- 
iate objective the overthrow of Chancellor Bruening. 

He entered the German Cabinet in January 1933, when Hitler formed his Gov- 
ernment of National Revolution. He was also nominated by Hitler as a member 
of the Reichstag, and has held several political posts. It is reported that Hugen- 
berg retired from active public life either because of differences with Hitler or for 
considerations of his advanced age (now 80 years of age). He has maintained, 
nevertheless, his association with Vereinigte Stahlwerke and branches of his ex- 
tensive publishing and propaganda interests. Some of the latter, such as the 
powerful UFA Film Co., have passed into the hands of the Nazis. 

His industrial connections are the following: 

Industrial 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., DUsseldorf (steel trust) — Director. 

August Scherl Handels- und VerwaltungB A. G., Berlin (trading and manage- 
ment) — Partner. 

August Scherl, Nachfalger, Berlin (publishing subsidiary of Opriba Privatver- 
waltung A. G., itself a subsidiary of Aussendienst G. m. b. H.) — Partner. 

Alterum VerwaltungB A. G., Berlin (management company; subsidiary of 
August Scherl Handles und Verwaltungs A. G.)— Chairman. 

Deutsches Gewerbehaus A. G., Berlin (holding company for real estate and 
publication companies; subsidiary of Aussendienat G. m. b. H.) — Chairman. 

Baustoffwerke Rohbraken Hugenberg A Co., Rohbraken (construction ma- 
terial) — Partner. 

Tornado Fabrik Elektrischer Maschinen und Apparato G. m. b. H., Berlin 
(electrical machinery) — Chairman. 

Wehrmacht Presse-Verlag, Berlin (Printing Press for the Armed Foroes) — 
Chairman. 

DR. MAX ILONER 

Dr. Max Ilgner, the shrewd foreign minister of I. G. Farben, is the nephew of 
the notorius Hermann Schmitz and son-in-law of Dr. Karl Duisburg. He was one 
of the important industrial figures behind the Nazi regime who not only financed 
the rise of Hitler but sought to weld the interests of I. G. Farben and Nazism into 
an instrument of world power. 

As head of I. G. Farben’s financial department, Ilgner was one of the original 
group which planned its world-wide organization. He was the specialist in world 
patent and cartel agreements, and organized foreign markets for I. G. Farben’s 
development and penetration into other continents. 
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Soon after the accession of Hitler to power, it was realized that nazism would 
offer excellent potentialities for expanding the interests of I. G. Farben, both in 
German}' and throughout the worla. Because of the success of his Berlin bureau, 
from which emanated espionage and propaganda material to every country of 
the world, Ilgner became I. G. Farben’s representative in the Nazi Party. His 
office, with its wealth of useful politico-economic data was subsequently used not 
for I. G. Farben’s interests alone, but for the Reich as well. It became an adjunct 
of both the German Foreign Office and the German Ministry of National Economy, 
and its functions became an integral part of the German scheme for world conquest. 
So successful was the diplomatic work of Ilgner’s bureau that, under the 4-year 
plan, the party, the Army, and I. G. Farben were allied for mutual benefit and 
profit. 

Ilgner is one of the younger industrial leaders. He is 46 years of age, reportedly 
maniacal on the subject of German domination, and is regarded as one of the men 
who has already planned for Germany’s post-war economy. 

His political and industrial connections are as follows: 

Political 

Working Committee of Reich Groups for Industry and Commerce — Member. 

Advisory Council of the German Group of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Berlin — Member. 

Business Political Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
Paris — Member. 

Committee on Money, Banking, and Credit in the Reichstand (Reich Bureau) 
of German Industries — Vice president. 

German- Mexican Chamber of Commerce, Berlin — President. 

German Economic Union for South and Central America, Berlin — Vice chair- 
man. 

Pracsidium of the German-American Economic Union, Berlin — Member. 

Directorium of the Institute for Inquiry into Trade Fluctuations, Berlin — 
Deputy member. 

German Automobile Club, Munich — Vice president. 

Carl Schurs Union — President. 

German-Bulgarian Chamber of Commerce — Deputy chairman. 

Admissions Committee of the Stock Exchange — Member. 

Banking 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna — Director. 

Deutsche Uberseeische Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Industry ( chemical ) 

I. G. Farbenindustrie, A. G., Berlin — Head of financial department. 

Stickstoff-Syndicate (Nitrate Syndicate) — Member of the governing board. 

Buna-Werke G. m. b. H., Merseburg — Deputy manager. 

Donau Chemie A. G., Vienna — First deputy chairman of the board. 

Chemische Werk Aussig-Falkenau G. m. b. H., Aussig — Director. 

Deutsche Gasolin A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Dynamit Nobel, Pressburg — Vice chairman of the board. 

HANS KEIIRL 

Hans Kchrl, president of the large Phrix synthetic textile combine, has been' 
one of the key men in the Nazi economy. After his father’s death in the middle 
1920’s, Kehrl gradually gained control of approximately 10 Phrix corporations 
and their foreign subsidiaries, and established himself in his present position of 
prominence in the artificial silk and heavy industries. 

Kehrl has played an active role in Nazi Party politics. He has served as 
president of the Chamber of Industry and Commerce for Niederlausitz; as 
economic adviser of the Gau Kurmaric of the NSDAP; and as leader of the 
textile industry group. 

In the spring of 1942, Kehrl was entrusted by Speer with the task of reorgan- 
izing the German economy, especially the allocation of raw materials. He was 
made chief of one of the most important divisions of the Ministry of Economics 
and was the creator of the Reichsvereinigungen or National Peak Cartels, which 
aimed to enlarge the powers of big business, and to substitute business organiza- 
tions for governmental controls. He also served as Commissioner General for 
Armaments. 

Kehrl was born on September 8, 1900, in Brandenburg. His known connec- 
tions are as follows: 
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Political 

Leader of the economic group of textile industry. 

Chief of the Department for Mining, Iron, and Energy in the Reich Ministry 
of Economics. 

President of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry for Niederlausitz. 

Economic adviser of the Gau Kurmark of the NSDAP. 

Industry 

Textiles. — Zellulose A. G. f Berlin — Chairman. 

Rheinische Kunstseide A. G., Drefeld — Chairman. 

Rheinische Zellwolle A. G., Krefeld — Chairman. 

Rheinische Zellwolle A. G., Siegburg — Chairman. 

Spinstoffwerk Glauchau A. G., Glauchau — Chairman. 

Siiddeutsche Zellwolle A. G., Kelheim — Chairman. 

Thliringische Zellwolle A. G., Schwarza/Saalbahn — Chairman. 

Westfalische Zellstoff A. G., Arnsberg — Chairman. 

ZellstofT-Fabrik Kttstrin A. G., Kustrin — Chairman. 

Zellstoff Lenzing A. G., Ixmzing — Chairman. 

Spinnstoff G. in. b. H. Schwarza, Berlin — Adviser. 

Phrix combine in Hamburg — President. 

Heavy industry. — Alpine Montan A. G. “Hermann Goring,” Donau — Member 
of the supervisory board. , 

Brlixer Kohlenbergbau-Gesellschaft, Brussels — Member of the supervisory 
board. 

Sudentenl&ndische Bergbau A. G., Brussels — Member of the supervsiory board. 

Sudetenlandische Treibstoffwerke A. G., Brussels — Member of the supervisory 
board. 

Nord Bbhmische Kohlenwerks Gesellschaft in Brussels — Member of the super- 
visory board. 

WILHELM KEPPLER 

Wilhelm Keppler is an outstanding politician and industrialist who was already 
a relatively successful businessman when he joined the Nazi Party. 

Keppler was very close to Hitler, and in 1932 was appointed by Hitler to work 
on problems in political economy. In March 1933 Keppler was elected to the 
Reiclistag and several months later, in July, became a representative of Hitler 
in matters pertaining to political economy in the Reich Chancellery. 

Keppler preceded Schacht as a financial expert for the Government and, after 
irreconciliablc differences with the latter, was despatched to Austria. Upon his 
arrival there in March 1938 he succeeded in obtaining a postponement of the 
plebsicitc proposed by Schuschnigg, who thereafter resigned in protest. Keppler’s 
reward for effective accomplishment in this matter was appointment as Reich 
Minister for Austria. Among other ccjually important political posts which he 
held is that of Under Secretary in the German Foreign Office. 

Keppler, who is said to be utterly ruthless and arrogant, took an important 
part in the undermining of countries which the Nazis planned to invade. He also 
cooperated with the German Army in its plans for Iran, involving the transfer of 
Several thousands of “experts” to that country. In 1942 he was present at a cere- 
mony held by the Moslem Society of Berlin at which Rashid Ali al Gailam gave 
an address. In 1943 Keppler expressed, on behalf of Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop, best wishes for India’s independence. 

In the industrial field Keppler has numerous connections with important com- 
panies, some of which are affiliated with I. G. Farbenindustrie, Vereinigte Indus- 
trie Unternehmungen A. G. (VI AG), the Reich holding company, and the Her- 
mann Goring combine. He has been associated at least since 1938 with these 
groups. In the case of two Farben and one Goring affiliate, he holds the position 
of chairman of the board. He is also a director of Hibernia Bergwerksgesell- 
schaft and Junkere-Flugzeug und Motorenwerke Junkers & Co. G. m. b. H., 
the latter of which is a large airplane factory. 

His political and industrial activities, as of 1942, were as follows: 

Political 

Reichs Commissar for Austria. 

Under Secretary in the Foreign Office. 

Zentralstelle fur die Wirtschaftspolitischen Organisationen der NSDAP (Central 
Office for the Economic Political Organizations of the NSDAP) — Head. 

Reichsstelle f Or Bodenforschung (National Office for Soil Reserach), Berlin — 
Director. 
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Industrial 

Braunkohle-Benzin A. G. (capital, RM. 100,000,000; I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
VI AG have participations), Berlin — Chairman of board of directors. 

Deutsche Revisions- und Treuhand-A. G. (Auditors and trustees; VIAG has a 
70-percent interest), Berlin — Chairman of board of directors. 

Reichswerke A. G. flir Erzbergbau und Eisenhlltten “Hermann Goring (the 
original Hermann Gfiring concern) Salzgitter-Berlin — Chairman of board of direc- 
tors. 

Kontinental 01 A. G. (organized in 1941, Winterehall, I. G. Farben have par- 
ticipations), Berlin — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Reichswerk A. G. Alpine Montanbetriebe “Hermann Gbring” Linz/Donan, 
Austria — Director. 

Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt A. G. (Hapag) (shipping company) — 
Director. 

Hibernis Bergwerksgesellschaft (mining and smelting), Heme/ Westphalia — 
Director (all shares indirectly owned by Prussian State). 

Junkers-Flugzeug- und Motorenwerke Junkers & Co. G. m. b. H. (airplane 
factory of Berlin), Dessau- Berlin — Director. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd (shipping company), Bremen — Director. 

Preussische Bcrgwerks- und Hiitten A. G., Berlin (mine-coal, petroleum, 
limestone, etc.; capital, RM. 80,000,000; owned 100 percent indirectly by the 
Prussian State; this company has a 100 percent interest in the Amber Mines 
Inc., New York, 51 percent in the Hugo Barth G. m. b. H. Danzig, and 100 

B -rcent interest in Mirafior, S. A. Romans Miniera, Bucharest, Rumania) — 
irector. 

Deutsche Umsiedlungs-Treuhand G. m. b. H. (auditing company), Berlin — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Saargruben A. G. (Saar mines; German Reich has a 100 percent interest in 
capital amounting to RM. 50,000,000), Saarbriicken — Director. 

Steyr-Dairalcr-Puch A. C., Vienna, Austria (manufacturers of automobiles, 
trucks, light railways, ball bearings, motorcycles, etc.: it has the controlling in- 
terest in (1) Autopalast, A. G., JLinz, Austria, (2) Jugoslavische Steyr-Werke 
G. m. b. H., Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, and (3) Steyr-Solothurn-WafTcn-A. G., 
Zurich, Switzerland. In 1938, the majority of the shares of Steyr-Daimler were 
transferred to the Reichwerke A. G. fuer Erzbergbau und Eisenhlltten “Hermann 
G6ring, “ Berlin-Salzgitter) — Director. 

Fehrzcug- und Motorenwerke G. m. b. H., vorm. Maschinenbau Link-Hofmann 
(production and sale of motor vehicles and machines), Breslau — Member of 
advisory board. 

Hapro Handelsgoscllschaft Hlr Industrielle Produkte (sales agency for indus- 
trial products), Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Magdebruger Werkzcugmaschinenfabrik G. m. b. H. (machinery), Magde- 
burg — Meml>er of advisory board. 


PHILIPP KESSLER 


Philipp Kessler has been for many years connected with the Siemens Schuckert 
group. He is chairman of the management committee of the Bergmann Elek- 
tricitats-Werks A. G., an important electrical company affiliated with Siemen^- 
Schuckert-Werke, and has several other connections in the fields of machinery, 
mining, and real estate. 

Kessler joined the Nazi Party sometime between the years 1922 and 1926, 
and has apparently remained a staunch supporter of the party. This is evidenced 
by the large number of important political posts that he now holds. In 1942 he 
was a member of the Armament Council, headed by Goering, Speer, and Funk. 

He was born October 21, 1888, and is a prominent electrical engineer. His 
last known address is given as 22 Cimbernstrasse, Berlin-Bokolassce. 

Philipp Kessler’s known connections arc as follows: 


Political 

Industrie- und Handelskammcr, Berlin (Industry and Commerce Chamber) — 
Assistant director. 

. Fachgameinschaft de Kison- u. Metallindustrie (industrial section of iron and 
metal industry) — Leader. 

Industrie-Abtcilung der Wirtschaftskammer, Berlin-Brandenburg (Industrial 
Division of Economic Chamber, Berlin-Brandenburg) — Leader. 

Deutsche Reichspost (German Postal Service) — Member of advisory committee. 
Deutsche Gruppe der Internationalon Handelskammer (German Group of the 
International Chamber of Commerce) — Member of advisory committee. 
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Reichsgruppe Industrie, Berlin (German Group of Industry) — Member of 
advisory committee. 

Reichswirtschaftskammer, Berlin (German Economic Chamber) — Member of 
advisory committee. 

Wirtschaftskammer Berlin-Rrandeftburg, Berlin (Economic Chamber, Berlin- 
Brandenburg) — Member of advisory committee. 

Wirtschaftsgruppc Elektroindustrie, Berlin (Economic Group of the Electrical 
Industry) — Member of advisory committee. 

Aussenhandelsstelle fur Berlin, West-Brandenburg, und Pommorn (Export 
Association for Berlin, West-Brandenburg, and Pomerania) — Member of manage- 
ment committee. 

Industrial 

Bergmann Elektricitftts-Werks A. G., Berlin (cables, wires, bulbs, etc.; affiliated 
with Siemens-Schuckert-Werke and AEG) — Chairman of management committee. 

Porzellanfabrik J. Schachtel A. G., Sophienau, Post Charlottenbraunn/Schles 
(procelain for electrical apparatus; affiliated with Bergmann Elektricit&ts-Werks 
and Gesellschaft fur Elektrische Untemehunugen)*— Deputy chairman. 

Brandenburgische Heinsst&tten G. m. b. H., Berlin (dwellings) — Director. 

Heliowatt-Werke Elektrizitats A. G., Berlin (electrical machinery and appara- 
tus) — Director. 

Verwertungsgellschaft fOr Montanindustrie, Berlin (exploitation of mines) — 
Director. 

DR. FLORIAN KLflCKNER 

Dr. Florian Kl6ckner, a wealthy industrialist, prominent in the fields of coal 
and iron, was an early contributor to the Nazi Party. Active in the iron industry 
for more than 50 years, he has been a partner of the well-known Kl&ckner & Co. 
since 1917, and is an official of a number of its affiliates. 

He was a member of the German Reichstag from 1920 to 1933, presumably a 
representative of the conservative Catholic Center Party. His financial support 
of the Hitler Party is said to have been occasioned by an addess of Fritz Thyssen. 

During the present war, Kldckner, along with Hugo Stinnes and Friedrich 
Flick, has had an important influence on the coal trade in Belgium, and the firm 
of Flick and Klfickner is one of the German concerns which penetrated European 
industry. 

Kldckner had the following industrial and financial connections in 1942; 
Industrial 

KlOckner Flugmotorenbau G. m. b. H., Hamburg (airplane motors) — Director. 

K16ckner-Werke A. G., Duisburg (metals, processing, trade) — Chairman of 
board of directors. 

K16ckner Humboldt-Deutz A. G. Kflln-Deutz (metals, processing, trade) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Eckhardt <fe Co. A. G., Hamburg (trade in metals and byproducts) — Director. 

Gewerkschaft Victor Stickstoffwerke Gastrop-Rauxel (synthetic nitrogen) — 
Chairman, mining management committee. 

Banking 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

JOHANN AU0U8T VON KNIERIEM 

Johann August von Knieriem is a member of the I. G. Farben board, is officially 
connected with two Farben affiliates, and acts for the combine as chief counsel in 
charge of legal patent questions. 

He has been officially affiliated with the Farben group at least since 1929, and 
thus was associated with it during the time when Farben officials were financing 
the rise of Hitler to power. 

Von Knieriem, recently arrested in Frankfurt, was flown to the United States 
in June 1945 in the custody of the Allied Intelligence Service. He was brought 
as a surprise Government witness in the suit in which the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey is attempting to recover 2,500 patents seized by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian because of alleged German interest. 

Von Knieriem had the following connections as of 1942: 

Political 

Akademie ftlr Deutsches Recht, Berlin (Academy for German Law) — Member. 

Au8schu8S ftlr G. m. b. H. -Recht (Committee for Corporate Law) — Member. 
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Ausschuss fOr das Recht des Geistigen Schaffens (Committee for the Law of 
Cultural Achievements)— Member. 

Deutsche Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur Gewcrblichen Rechtsschutz und Urheberrecht 
(German joint association for the legal protection of artisans and copyright 
law) — Chairman. 

Industrial 

I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt/Main — Member of management com- 
mittee. 

Ammoniakwerk Merseburg G. m. b. H., Leuna Werks/Kreis Merseburg (explo- 
sives; 75 percent owned by the I. G. Farben combine) — Manager. 

Stickstoff-Syndikat G. m. b. H., Berlin (explosives; has collaboration agree- 
ments with I. G. Farben) — Member of executive committee. 

HEINRICH KOPPENBERG 

Heinrich Koppenberg, associated with a number of airplane and automotive 
industries, is a director of several Flick enterprises, and connected with the 
Vereinigte Stahlwcrke combine. Besides his industrial tie-ups, Koppenberg is a 
Wchrwirtschaftsfuehrer, or leader in the German war production program. 

Koppenberg rose to prominence in the industrial field soon after the Nazis came 
to power, and since that time has occupied a high place in the list metal industry. 
It was reported that shortly after the occupation of Norway, Koppenberg headed 
an industrial delegation from the Goering group to Norway. Subsequently, he 
became the managing director for ail Norwegian aluminum companies. The 
extensive plans for the expansion of this industry, however, fell through, and the 
venture is identified as the notorious Nordag Schandel. Koppenberg, neverthe- 
less, continued to hold a leading position in several aluminum companies, one of 
which is prominent in the development of the Norwegian aluminum industry. 

Koppenberg is also a managing director of the Dresdner Bank, and director of 
Pittlcr Wcrkzcugmaschinenfabrik A. G., one of the large machine tool works 
which had a manufacturing agreement with the National Acme Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, before the war. The present directorate of the latter organization includes 
the prominent Nazi, Herman J. Abs, and the Junker General Joachim von 
Stulpnngcl. 

An unconfirmed report in the spring of 1942 alleged that Koppenberg had been 
placed in a concentration camp at Dachau, because of his reputed comments to 
Hitler that the Junker Flugzeug- und Motorwerke A. G., of which he is chairman, 
could not increase its output. Further rejjorts, however, indicate that Koppen- 
berg was actively supporting the German war machine in 1943. 

Koppenberg was bom in 1880. His last known address is Berlin Gruenewald, 
Taununstrassc 7. 

His political and commercial connections are as follows: 

Political 

Wehrwirtsehaftsfuhrcr (war production program) — Official. 

Reichsgruppe Industrie, Magdeburg — Member of advisory board. 

Banking 

Dresdner Bank — Managing director. 

Financial 

Gesellschaft zur Venvaltung von Indust riellen Wertcn m. b. H., Berlin (ad- 
ministration of industrial assets) — Manager. 

Industrial 

Airplane and automotive industries. — Deutsche Versuchsanstalt ftir Luftfahrt 
e. V., Berlin (aircraft research) — Chairman of management committee. 

Fluzeug- und Motorenwerke A. G., Dessau (airplanes, machine tools, etc.; 
capitalized at RM. 130.000,000, it is one of the largest German aluminum con- 
sumers) — Chairman of the management committee (not a director in 1936). 

Hannoversiche Maschincnbau A. G., vorm. Kgcstoff (Hanomag) Hannover- 
Linden (automobiles and machines; 100 percent owned bv Bochumcr Verein fflr 
Gusstahlfabrikation A. O., a member of the Vereinigte Stahlwcrke group; it is 
capitalized at RM. 20,000,000 and its directorate includes Thyssen, von Flotow, 
and Vogler of Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Director. 

Waggon- und Maschinenfabrik, vorm. Busch, Bautzen - (automobiles, ma- 
chinery) — Director. 
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Fehrzeug- und Motorenwerke G. m. b. H., vorm. Maschjnenbau Linke-Hof- 
mann, Breslau (automotive products; a Flick enterprise) — Member of advisory 
board. 

Iron and steel (Flick enterprises). — Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G., Riesa 
Elbe — directors. 

Eisenwerk-Gesellschaft Maximilianshiitte, Rosenberg (subsidiary of Mittel- 
deutsche Stahlwerke, above) — Director. \ 

Light metals. — Durener Metallwerke A. G., Berline-Barsigwalde (metals; 
53 percent owned by Deutsche Waffen- und Munitions-fabriken A. G., and 
rumored to be affiliated with the Goering Works) — Director. 

Mineral 61-Baugesellschaft m. b. H., Berlin (construction; believed to be 
prominent in the development of the Norwegian aluminum industry) — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

Machine tools. — Pittler Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik A. G., Leipzig — Director 
(not on board in 1937). 

Magdeburger Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik G. m. b. H., Magdeburg — Member of 
advisory board. 

Transportation. — ATG (Allgemeine Transportanlagen G. m. b. H.), Leipzig — 
Director. 

CARL KRAUCH 

Carl Krauch reported to be Hitler’s right-hand man, is the head of the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and a director of a number of its subsidiaries. 

He has had leading positions with I. G. Farben since 1928 and is said to be 
responsible for bringing closer cooperation between I. G. Farbenindustrie and the 
Nazis. 

Krauch was born April 7, 1887, in Darmstadt, and is a doctor of philosophy and 
political science. 

His political and industrial connections as of 1942 were as follows: 

Political 

General-Bevellm&chtigter fUr Sonderfragcn der Chemischen Erzeugung Beim 
Beauftragtcn des Filhrers fur den Vierjahresplan (agent for special problems in the 
manufacture of chemicals with the General Deputy of the Fuhrer for the 4-year 
plan). 

Reichsamt ftlr W'irtschaftsausbau (National Office for Economic Development), 
Berlin — President. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemische Industrie (Economic Group of the Chemical 
Industry) — Member of advisory board. 

Industrial 

I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt/Main — Chairman of board of directors. 

Ammoniakwerk Merseburg G. m. b. H., Leunawerke, Kre. Mersburg (IGF 100 
percent interest) — Business manager. 

A. G. ftir StickstofFdunge, Knapsack, Cologne (manufacture and sale of nitrogen 
products and derivatives; other directors are Hermann Schmitz and E. Webrer- 
Andreae; I. G. F. owns majority of shares) — Deputy chairman of board of di- 
rectors. 

Braunkohle-Benzin A. G. f Berlin (affiliate of I. G. F. and VI AG; capital 
RM. 100 000,000; Kurt von Schroeder is also a director) — Director. 

Braunkohlenprodukte A. G., Berlin (owned 50 percent by Petschek A Co., 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, a banking firm; its purpose is scientific work in connec- 
tion with the manufacture and refinement of lignite and its products) — Director. 

Deutsche Gasolin A. G., Berlin (acquisition of plants and enterprises con- 
nected with fuel of all kinds; RM. 11,000,000; other directors arc Max Ilgner of 
I. G. F. and Christian Schneider (I. G. F.), thus making a total of three I. G. F. 
people. This firm mav be considered an I. G. F. affiliate on account of above and 
because it sells I. G. F.'s "Leuna” products and those of Riebecksche Montan- 
werke A. G., an I. G. F. affiliate) — Director. 

FRITZ LEHMAN 


Fritz Lehman, an important industrialist, is associated with some 30 com- 
panies affiliated for the most part with Felten A Guilleaume Carlswerke A.G., 
Cologne, which in turn is an important subsidiary of the Arbcd Konzern, Luxem- 
bourg, the third largest steel combine on the Continent. 
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Lehman also holds a number of important political positions and is a leader of 
the war economy program. He apparently received these posts as recognition 
for his loyalty and support of the Aazi Party. 

Lehman was born May 19, 1882, in Trier. He was last reported to be residing 
at Rickler Wall 2/4, Cologne. 

His known connections are as follows: 

Political 

Wehrwirtschaftsfilhrer — A leader of the war economy program. 
Bezirksgcmainschaft Eisen- und Metallindustrie, Cologne (Regional Division 
of Iron and Metal Industry in Cologne) — Leader. 

Industrieabteilung dor Wirtschaftskammer, Cologne (Industry Section of the 
Economic Chamber of Cologne) — Leader. 

Industrie- und Handelskammer, Cologne (Chamber of Industry and Com- 
merce, Cologne) — President. 

Technischcr Ueberwachungs-Verein, Cologne (Technical Supervisory Union) — 
Member of management committee. 

Industrial 

Subsidiaries of Arbed-Konxern, Luxembourg. — Eschweiler Bergwerks-Verein, 
Kohlscheid/ Aachen (mining and briquet production; 1936 capital was 22,800,000 
RM.: 92 percent owned) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Feltcn A Guilleaumc Carlswerk A. G., Cologne- Mulhcim (wire and cable com- 

B any, also light metal work, electrical apparatus, machinery in 1936 capital was 
,M. 64,500.000 and its assets totaled RM. 128,164,700; majority of shares held 
by Arbed-Konzcrn, Luxembourg) — Chairman. 

Subsidiaries and affiliates of Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G. } Cologne . — 
Felton A Guilleaumc Carlswerk Eisen und Stahle A. G., Cologne- Mulheim (iron 
and steel ; in 1930 capital was RM. 18,000.000; 100 percent owned) — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

Feltcn A Guilleaume Eschweiler-Braht A. G., Cologne- Mulheim (wire works: 
in 1930 capital was RM. 1,000,000; 100 percent owned)— Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Walzwcrkc A. G., vorm. E. Booking A Co., Cologne- MOlheim (steel mills, 
rolling mills, wire, etc.; in 1936 capital was RM. 3,000,000; principal shareholder 
is Felten A Guilleaume Carlswerk Eisen und Stahl A. G., Cologne) — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

Kabelwerk Wilhelminenhof A. G., Berlin (cable works; in 1936 capital was 
RM. 2.000.000; 100 percent owned) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Suddeutsche Telefon-Apparate-, Kabel- und Drahtwerke A. G., Nurnberg 
(telephone apparatus, cable and wire works, in 1936 capital was RM. 3,000,000; 
100 percent owned) — Chairman of Ixmrd of directors. 

Braunkohlenbcrgwerk und Brikettfabrik Liblar G. m. b. H., Libler (lignite 
mines and briquet manufacture; in 1936 capital was RM. 3,200,000; 100 percent 
owned) — Member of advisory committee. 

Liblar Tiefbau G. in. b. H., Liblar (deep construction company; in 1936 capital 
was RM. 2,020,000; 100 percent owned) — Member of advisory committee. 

Land-und Seckabelwerkc A. G., Cologne- Nippcs (cable works; in 1936 capital 
was RM. 3,200.000; 99.9 percent owned) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Franz Clouth Rheinische Gummiwarcnfabrik A. G., Cologne- MOlhoim (rubber 

C ducts; in 1936 capital was RM. 2,250,000; 95 percent owned) — Chairman of 
rd of directors. 

Norddeutschc Scckabelwerke A. G., Hordenham/Wezer (cable company; in 
1936 capital was RM. 2,400,000 ; 50 percent owned by Feltcn A Guilleaume 
Carlswcrke A. G., Cologne, and 50 percent owned by Siemens A Halzke A. G., 
Berlin) — Director. 

Papierfabrik G. m. b. H., vorm. Brtider K&mmercr, Osnabriick (paper factory; 
in 1936 capital was RM. 3,000.000 ; 50 percent owned by Felten A Guilleaume 
Carlswerk A. G., Cologne, and 50 percent by AEG combine) — Member of ad- 
visory committee. 

J. Pohlig A. G., Cologne- Zollstock (cable railways; in 1936 capital was RM. 
3.000.000; principal shareholder is Felton A Guilleaume Cailswerk A. G., 
Cologne) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Its foreign affiliations 

Felton A Guilleaume A. G., Fabrik slektrbcher Kabel, Stahlund Kupferwerke, 
Vienna (steel and copper electric cable works; in 1936 capital was 10,125,000 
shillings; 61.25 percent owned by Felten A Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., Co- 
logne) — Chairman, board of directors. 
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Felton A Guilleaume Kabel-, Braht- und Drahtseilfabrik Ung., A.G., Budapest 
(Hungarian branch of Felton A Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G.; in 1939 capital was 
3,750,000 pengoes; has interest in Austrian branch; Kovosadska Fabrikia Kable- 
Draht- und Drehtseil Fabrik Ungarische A. G., has participation) — Director. 

Other connections 

Dielektra A. G., Porz/Rhein — Chairman of board of directors. 

Gummiwerke "Elbe” A. G., Klein-Wittenberg/Elber (rubber products; in 1936 
capital was RM. 1,240,000 — Chairman of board of directors. 

Union Rheinische Braunkohlenkraftstoff A. G.. Cologne (production of fuels, 
lubricants, and related products: Rheinbrau-Roddergrube (RWE) are controlling 
interests; in 1936 capital was RM. 45,000,000; total assets, RM. 120,890,000)— 
Director. 

Bleichert Transportanlagen G. m. b. H., Leipzig — Member of advisory com- 
mittee. 

Gesellschaft fOr Forderanlagen Ernst Heckel G. m. b. H., SaarbrQcken — 
Member of advisory committee. 

Gesellschaft zur ErforsChung Auslandischer Erzvorkommen m. b. H., Berlin — 
Member of advisory committee. 

Gummiwerk Bellenstcdt G. m. b. H., Ballenstedt — Member of advisory com- 
mittee. 

A. W. Mackensen Maschinenfabrik und Eisengiesserei G. m. b. H., Magde- 
burg — Member of advisory committee. 

Deutsche Atlantische Tclegraphen-Gesellschaft, Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Fernkabel-Gesellschaft m. b. H., Berlin (cable company; small mi- 
nority interest held by the AEG combine) — Member of advisory committee. 

Rheinische Braunkohlcn-Ticfbaugesellschaft m. b. H., Cologne (deep construc- 
tion company for lignite company ; is affiliated with Rheinische A. G. fur Braunkoh- 
lenbergbau und Bnkettfabrikation, Cologne) — Member of advisory committee. 

Rheinisches Braunkohlensyndikat G. m. b. H., Cologne (affiliated with Hubert us 
Braunkohlen A. G. Brilggen bei Liblar in which company the Gruppo Ignaz 
Petschek holds the majority of stock) — Member of advisory committee. - 

GemcinnOtzige A. G. fur Wohnungsbau, Cologne (construction and manage- 
ment of small dwellings; in 1936 capital was RM. 7,500,000; 50 percent owned 
by city of Cologne) — Director. 

Foreign connections 

Druca S. A., Luxemburg — Direct or. 

Bergwerks A. G. "Pirin ” Sofia — Director. 

Kabelwerk Ozarow A. G., Warsaw (cable works) — Director. 

KARL LIXDEMAXN 

Karl Lindemann, chairman of the Advisory Board of the North German Lloyd, 
a director of the Hamburg America Line and long regarded as one of the out- 
standing shipping experts in Europe, gave no apparent assistance in putting Hitler 
in power. His sentiments toward the Nazi Party in its early days appear to have 
been at mast lukewarm. As the party trained in strength, however, his attitude 
changed accordingly, and by 1937 his public utterances, as reported in the press, 
show him to have been one of the strongest supporters of Hitler’s foreign policy. 

Lindemann’s close connection with the Nazi administration at present is indi- 
cated by his position on the advisory board of the Deutsche Rcichsbank and his 
directorship in VI AG, large holding company for Reich interests and participa- 
tions. He also holds the chairmanship of the German group of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Institute for the Advancement of World Economy, 
and numerous additional semipolitical posts. 

Lindcmann's banking connections, in addition to that with the Deutsche Reichs- 
bank include ownership of the private banking firm, C. Melchcrs A Co., and a 
position on the board of the Dresdner Bank. He is also a director of the Nord- 
deutsche Kreditbank, a small banking house, successor to J. F. Schroeder, which 
besides holding numerous participations in shipping enterprises, had an interest 
in the German Government’s propaganda news agency. 

Lindemann’s other affiliations include official connections with several marine 
insurance companies, and with a miscellaneous group of industrial enterprises. 
In 1942 his industrial and financial connections were reported as follows: 

Shipping 

Norddeutscher Lloyd, Bremen — Chairman of advisory board. 

Hamburg- Amerika Linie, Hamburg — Director. 
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Industrial 

Vereinigte Industrie-Unternehmungen A. G. (VI AG) (RM. 180,000,000 Reich 
holding company) — Director. 

Norddeutsche Woll- und Kammgarn-industrie A. G., Belmenhorst (textiles) — 
Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Woligarnfabrik Tittel & Kruger u. Sternwoll-Spinnerei A. G., Leipzig (textiles) — 
Deputv chairman of advisory board. 

Mulhcimcr Bergwerksverein, Essen/Ruhr (utility holding company; capital, 
RM. 20,000,000; majority owned by Gewerkschaft Mathias Stinnes, Essen, of the 
Stinnes group) — Director. 

Atlas- \Vcrke, A. G., Bremen (shipbuilding; interlocking directorates with 
Miilheimer Bergwerksverein) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Deutsche- Americanische Petroleum A. G., Hamburg (oil products; majority 
owned by Standard Oil of New Jersey; — Director. 

Political 

Akademie ftlr Deutsches Recht, Berlin, Ausschuss f.ur Seerecht (law associa- 
tion) — Member. 

Aussenhandcipausschuss Reichsbank (foreign trade council) — Member. 

Industrie und Handelskammer, Bremen (chamber of commerce) — Member. 

Deutsche Gruppc der International Handelskammer, Berlin (International 
Chamber of Commerce) — Chairman. 

Gesellschaft zur Forderung des Institute fOr Weltwirtschaft, Kiel (Institution 
for the Advancement of World Economy) — Chairman. 

Landesausschus8 filr Nordwestdeutschland, Bremen — Member. 

Banking and financial 

Deutsche Reichsbank — Member of the advisory board. 

Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Melchers & Co., Bremen (private bankers) — Owner. 

Norddeutsche Kreditbank A. G., Bremen (connected with Norddeutsche 
Lloyd through interlocking directorate)— Director. 

Insurance 

Assccuran-Compagnie Mercur, Bremen (specializes in freight insuranoo; 
capital, RM 1,000,000; two insurance companies closely associated with Merck, 
Finck & Co., Allianz und Muncbencr Ruckversicherungs, each hold 38.83 percent 
interest) — Director. 

Hamburg-Bremen Fcucr Vereicberungs Gesellschaft, Hamburg (fire and 
reinsurance) — Director. 

Hamburg-Bremer Riickversichcrungs, A. G., (fire and reinsurance)— Director. 
Miscellaneous 

Deutsche Revisions- und Treuhand A. G., Berlin (auditing; 70 peroent owned 
by VI AG, 30 percent by the State of Prussia) — Director. 

KURT NEBELUNG 

Kurt Nebelung is a very important figure in the industrial life of Saxony, 
holding positions with a long list of utility, iron and steel, and heavy industrial 
enterprises. In a number of these, the Saxon State is either complete or partial 
owner. Nebelung is connected with the great electrical combine, Allgemeine 
Elektrizitiits Gesellschaft, in his capacity as chairman of the board of the Sachen- 
werk Licht- und Kraft A. G. of which AEG holds a 50-percent interest. He ia 
also a director of Mitteldeutsche Stahiwerke A. G., which is an important Flick 
enterprise. 

Nebelung is also prominent in banking circles, being president of Sachsiche 
Staatsbank, Dresden, and holding posts of influence with other important banks. 

The leading positions that Nebelung holds in a number of semipolitical groups 
as w’ell as the fact that he was appointed to an official position on the Saxon 
State Bank on October 1, 1933, about a half-year after Hitler assumed absolute 
power iii Germany, appear to indicate that Nebelung stands high in the councils 
of the Nazi Party. 

Nebelung was born on March 19, 1889, in Leipzig and, according to latest 
reports, resides at 7 Walderseeplatz, Dresden-Al. His political, industrial, and 
financial affiliations as of 1942 were reported as follows: 
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Semipolitical 

Industrie- und Handelakammer, Dresden (Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try) — Member of the advisory board. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe Oeffentlich-Rechtliche Kreditanstalten (Economic Group 
for Legally Authorized Credit Institutions) — Member of the advisory board. 

Wirtschaftskammer fur den Wirtschaftsbezirk Sachsen (Economic Board for 
the Saxon Economic District) — Member of the advisory board. 

Zul&ssungsstelle an der Mitteldeutschen Borse zu Leipzig (Admissions Commit- 
toe at the Central German Stock Exchange at Leipzig) — Member of the committee. 


Industrial 

Sachsenwerk Licht- und Kraft A. G., Niedersedlitz (erection, operation, and 
sale of electrical installations, etc.; Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft is prin- 
cipal shareholder with other 50-percent interest — Chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Eltgas G. m. b. H. zur Forderung des Elektrizitats und Gasabsatzes, Dresden 
(promotion and sale of electricity and gas) — Deputy chairman of the. advisory 
board. 

A. G. Sfichsische Werke, Dresden (production and sale of electricity and gas, 
sale of coal and byproducts, etc.; a large company, capitalized at RM. 120,000,000, 
has numerous plants and interests in 20 companies; Saxon State has 100 percent 
interest) — Director. 

Anhaltische Kohlenwerke, Berlin (operations of lignite mines; production of 
lignite, lignite briquetes, and electricity; until 1938 the majority of shares had 
been held by the Prague family Petschek and its American friends, but now it is 
in German hands; in 1938 a board of commissioners was chosen to carry out 
necessary agreements with the Reich authorities) — Director. 

Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G.. Riesa (operation of mines, iron foundries, steel 
and rolling mills, etc.; principal shareholder, Friedrich Flick Kommanditgesell- 
schaft, with about 100-pcrcent interest) — Director. 

F.’ A. Lange, Metall werke A. G., Aue/Sachs (production and sale of metal 
articles) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Auto Union A. G., Chemnitz (manufacture of motor vehicles has interests in 
four companies, among which one is in Brazil and another in South Africa) — 
Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Maschinenfabrik Hiltmann A Lorenz A. G., Aue/Sachs (operation of a machine 
plant) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Vomag Maschinenfabrik A. G., Plauen/Vo^tl (production and sale of machines, 
especially printing machines, tool and textile machinery, motors, and trucks; 
principal shareholder, Allgemeine Deutsche Credit-Anstalt, Leipzig S&chsische 
Bank, Deutsche Bank, Dresdener Bank) — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Sachsische Gusstahl- Werke Dohlen A. G., Freital (production and sale of iron 
and steel; has interest in several companies) — Director. 

Vogtlandische Metallwerke G. m. b. H., Plauen/Vogtl (manufacture of machine 
parts; Vomag Maschinenfabrik (see above) has 25 percent interest) — Director. 

Staatl. Sasische Hilt ten- und Blaufarbenwerke, Freiberg/Sachs Saxon State 
Foundrv and Blue-Dye Works) — Director. 

Erla-Maschinenwerk G. m. b. H., Leipzig (not listed in directory) — Member 
of the management committee. 

Hontsche-Wcrke A. G., ftir Hons-, Eisen- und Glasbau, Niedersedlitz (con- 
struction of greenhouses, heating installations, ete., and chemical preparations) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Mitteldeutsche Motoren werke G. m. b. H., Leipzig (Central German Motor 
Works, limited liability company) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Gesellschaft fur Junkers Dieselkraftmaschinen G. m. b. H., Chemitz — Chairman 
of board of directors. 

Spinnerci und Weberei A. G.. Eberebach (operation of a spinning and weaving 
mill; this company was founded by the Saxon State Treasury, Saxon State Bank 
in Dresden, Bank der Deutschen Arbeit A. G., firm of J. G. Frenzel in Sorau, and 
firm of Ernst Berndt G. m. b. II. in Leutersdorf) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Fr. Kiittner A. G., Kunstseidenwerke, Pima (production of artificial silk) — 
Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

Heinrich Thiele A. G., Dresden (manufacture of leather goods, military equip- 
ment, etc.) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Riebeck-Brauerei A. G., Liepzig (brewery, capitalized at RM. 10,980,000; has 
interests in numerous companies) — Director. 
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Banking 

S&chsische 8taat8bank, Dresden (Saxon Statae Bank) — President. 

S&chsische Bank, Dresden — Member of management committee. 

Sachsische Bodencreditanstalt, Dresden (Saxon Land Mortgage Credit Insu- 
tion) — Director. 

ThOringische Landescypothekenbank A. G., Weimar (land mortgage bank) — 
Director. 

Thuringische Staatsbank, Weimar (Thuringian State Bank) — Member of the 
executive committee. 

ALFRED OLSCHER 


Alfred Olscher, member of the advisory committee of the Deutsche Bank, is 
associated with a number of organizations closely identified with the Nazi econo- 
my. He is a director of the A. G. Reichswerke Hermann Goering, of Friedrich 
Krupp, A. G., and of Siemens A Halske A. G. In addition, Olscher is on the 
management committee of the Government-controlled Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft, 
and is officially connected with VI AG, holding company for Reich interests. 

Prior to the advent of Hitler, Olscher was connected with the Reich’s Finance 
Ministry. Obtaining the position of high councilor in 1924, he rose to become the 
ministerial director in 1932. Judging from his industrial affiliations, Olscher 
appears to have definitely profited by the rise of Nazism in Germany. 

Olscher was born on Septeml>er 8, 1887. He served with the German Army 
during World War I, and was for a time stationed in Palestine. His early career 
was directed toward the field of finance. 

Alfred Olscher’s political, banking, and industrial connections are as follows: 

Political 

Akademie ftir Deutsches Recht, Berlin (Academy for German Law) — Member. 
Ehrengerichtshof der Deutschen Wirtschaft (Honorary Court of Germany 
Economy) — Deputy chairman. 

Banking 

Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft A. G., Berlin — Member of management com- 
mittee. 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna (Austrian branch of Deutsche Bank) — 
Deputy chairman. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Adviser. 

Industry 

Public utilities. — Vereinigte Industrie-Unternehmungen A. G., Berlin — Member 
of management committee. 

Alpen Elcktrowerke A. G., Berlin — Deputy chairman. 

Bayerische Wasserkraftwerke A. G., Munich — Deputy chairman. 

Bayernwork A. G., Munich (electric power; owned entirely by Bavarian State) — 
Deputy chairman. 

Elcktrowerke A. G., Berlin (electric power, owned entirely by VIAG) — Deputy 
chairman. 

Ilse Berbgau A. G., Grube Ilse bei Senftenberg/N. L. (mining, electric power) — 
Deputy chairman. 

Steirische Wasserkraft- und Elektrizitats A. G., Braz (water power and elec- 
tric company for Gras district) — Deputy chairman. 

Heavy industry. — A. G. Reichswerke Hermann Goering, Berlin — Director. 
Eisenwerk MaximilianshUttc Gcsellschaft Sulzbacli-Resenberg-Hutte — Direc- 
tor. 

Energie-Versorgung Wurttemberg A. G., Stuttgart — Director. 

Friedrich Ivrupp A. G., Essen — Director. 

Mitteldcutschc Stahlwerke A. G. f Riese/Elbe — Director. 

Siemens A Halske A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Vereinigte Aluminum Werke A. G., Berlin— Director. 

Film. — Universum-Film A. G., Berlin (UFA) — Deputy chairman. 

Insurance 

Allianz Lcbensversicherungs A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Miscellaneous 

Wcsttireler Kraftwerke A. G., Innsbruck — Deputy chairman. 

Ilseder Hutte, Hannover (VIAG owns 25 percent) — Director. 

Innwerke A. G., Munich (VIAG holds 90.91 percent, Bavarian State 9.6 per- 
cent) — Director. 
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Oberechlesische Stickstoffwerke A. G.. KfinigshGtte — Director. 

Ostpreu88enwerk A. G., K6nigsberg/Pr. — Director. 

WALDEMAB VON OPPENHEIM 

Wa.demar von Oppenheim has been a partner of the 150-year-old family bank- 
ing firm, Sal. Oppenheim et Cie., Cologne, since 1921. Follow ing its A r> anization, 
he continued as a partner and co-owner of its legal successor, Fferdn enges A Co., 
which took part in the penetration of banking institutions in occupied countries 
and is repoited to have secured a minor participation in the International Bank 
of Luxembourg. 

Von Oppenheim’s close association with the Nazi Party is evidenced by the 
fact that he has been declared an "honorary Aryan” and is a member of a powerful 
Nazi clique centering around Kurt von Schrooder. Ip the spring of 1942 he was 
in Stockholm on a peace-feeling mission reportedly sent out by Gcebbels and 
Hitler. The failure of his mission, it is reported, has discredited him in Nazi 
circles. 

Von Oppenheim was born in 1894. His know n connections are the following: 
Banking 

Pferdmenges A Co., Cologne (private bankers) — Co-owner. 

Insurance 

Allianz Versicherungs A. G., Berlin — Director; also director in 1930. 

Industry 

Elektrische Licht u. Kraftanlagcn A. G., Berlin (electrical installations; sub- 
sidiary of Siemens A Halske; — Director. 

Fafton A Guilleaume Carlzvcrk A. G. KCln-MQlheim (cables and lighting equip- 
ment; subsidiary of Arbcd Konzem, Luxemburg) — Director. 

Franz Clouth, Rheinische Gurrmiw arenfabrik A. Gy, Koln-Nippes (technical 
rubber products: subsidiary of Fclten A Guilleaume) — Director. 

Heinrich Auer Mtthlenwerke A. G. Koln-Dcutz (milling) — Director; also direc- 
tor in 1930. 

Simons MUhlenwerke A. G., Ncuse (milling; subsidiary of Hein. Auer) — Deputy 
chairman. 

Deutsche Telephonwcrke u. Kabelindustrie A. G., Berlin (telephone construc- 
tion; affiliated with Elek. Licht u. Kraft.) — Director. 

Schlesische Muhlenwerko G. m. b. H., Durweide (milling; subsidiary of Hein. 
Auer) — Director. 

Hubertus Braunkohlen A. G., Briiggen/-Erft (lignite)— Director ; also a director 
in 1930. 

Eschweiler Bergwcrks-Veicin, Kohlscheid/Rhld. (mining, coal products, blast 
furnaces; subsidiary of Vcreinigtc Huttcnwcrkc, Luxcn burg) — Director. 

Pfiilzischo Milhlenwerke Mannheim (mi. ling) — Director. 

Preussiech-Rheinische Dan pfachiffahrts-Gcsellschaft, K6>n (navigation and 
transportation on Rhine Basin) — Director. 

Rheinische A. G. fur Braunkohlenbcrgbau u. Brikettfairrikaticn, Kfiln (lignite; 
subsidiary of Rheinish Westfolischcs Elektrisitatsv erke A. G.)— Director. 

Stolberger Zink A. G. fur Bergbau u. Huttenbetricb, Aachen (zinc and other 
metals) — Director. 

Gewerkschaft Victor, Castrop-Rauxel (mining) — Member of mining manage- 
ment committee. 

DR. ROBERT PFERDMENGES 

Dr. Robert Pferdmenges. long associated with some of the most important 
industries in Germany, including the electrical and coal works, Allgemeine 
Elektrizit&ts Gesellschaft, and Harpencr Bcrgoau, has apparently profited greatly 
since his association with the Na/. ; s. Following the Arvanization of Jewish 
enterprises he became coowncr of Pferdmenges A Co., legal successor to the 
banking houses, A. Levy and Sal. Oppenheim et Cie. The new company has 
participated in the penetration of banking institutions in occupied countries and 
is reported to have secured a minor holding in the International Bank of Luxem- 
burg. 

Pferdmenges was born in 1860. His financial and industrial connections are 
the following: 
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Banking 

Bankhaus Pferdraenges A Co, Cologne (large private banking institution) — 
Coowner and member of the board of directors (legal successors to A. Levy and 
Sal. Oppenheim et Cie., Cologne, the latter having been established in 1783). 

Deutsche Central-bodenkreditbank A. G., Berlin — Director (also on the board 
are Count von Alvcrnsleben, who was instrumental in helping Hitler gain the 
confidence of the Rhineland industrialists, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, a promi- 
nent member of the German nobility who actively supported Hitler). 

Insurance 

Rlickvcrsicherungs-Aktien-Gesellschaft Colonia, Cologne (reinsurance com- 
pany capitalized at RM. 1,000.000, with interests in three other insurance com- 
panies) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

“Colonia” Kolnische Fcuer- und Kolnische Unfall-Versicharungs A. G. (insur- 
ance company, 25 percent owned by Ruckversicherungs-Aktien-Gesellschaft 
Colonia) — Chairman of the executive committee. 

Kolnische Rlickvcrsicherungs-Gesellschaft, Cologne (reinsurance company; 27 
percent owned by “Colonia” Kolnische Feuer- und Kolnische Unfall-Versicho- 
rungs A. G.) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Kolnische Glas-Vcrsicherungs A. G.. Cologne (small glass insurance company; 
100 percent owned by “Colonia” Kfllnische Feuer- und Kolnische Unfall-Vcr- 
sicherungs, A. G.) — Chairman of the executive committee. 

Nordstern Allgemcine Versicherungs, A. G., Berlin (general . insurance com- 
pany) — Director. 

Gladbacher Fcuerversichcrungs A. G., M. G lad vac h (fire insurance) — Chairman 
of the board of directors. 

“Copcordia” I/ebenversichcrungs A. G., Cologne (life insurance; Kolnische 
Rtickversicherungs-Gcsellschaft the principal shareholder) — Deputy chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Industrial 

Gladbacher Wollindustrie A. G., vorm. L. Joston, M. Gladbach (woolen indus- 
try; RM. 4,000.000 capital) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Kabelwerk Rheydt A. G., Rhcydt (cables and wires company; RM. 12,000,000 
capital; owns a 93.5 percent interest in the Deutsche Kabclwcrke A. G.) — Deputy 
chairman of the advisory board. 

Klockner-Werkc A. G., Duisburg (an important mining and smelting corpora- 
tion owning numerous mines and foundries; it has interest in 12 other companies; 
capital, RM. 105,000,000) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Schoeller’sche Kammgarnspinnerei Eitorf A. G. Eitorf (worsted mills; 
capital, RM. 2,440,000; majority of shares owned by the Schocller family in 
Zurich and Dllren) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Allgemcine Elektricitats Gcsellschaft, Berlin (large electrical German com- 
bine) — Director. 

Deutsche Kabelwerke A. G., Berlin (production of electric connections and 
cables; it has six subsidiaries and is more than 93 percent owned by Kabelwerk 
Rheydt A. G.) — Director. 

Damag A. G., Duisburg (a large machinery concern capitalized at 
RM. 26,500,000; this company has a large number of subsidiaries both in Germany 
and abroad as for example in Poland, Italy, England, and Spain; its board of direc- 
tors includes some of the most influential individuals in Germany’s financial and 
industrial life, among which it should be mentioned are Vogler of the Wereinigte 
Stahlwerkc; Finck of Germany’s largest private banking house, Marck Finck A 
Co., Kimniich of the Deutsche Bank, and Rudolf Stabe of the Deutsche Gold- und 
Silberschcidc Anstalt) — Director. 

Fdtona Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., Cologne (a very large company capitalized 
at RM. 64,500,000 and specialized in the manufacture of cables and other wires 
for electric industry; it also trades in and manufactures all kinds of machinery and 
deals in iron, coal, and other mining products, and participates in official and 
private enterprises; has manv important subsidaries, and through its major stock- 
holder, the Arbod Konscrn, Luxemburg, penetrates into Hungary, Argentina, and 
Poland) — Director. 

Mittcldcutsche Stahlwerke A. G., Berlin (a very large steel and iron producing 
enterprise with a capital of RM. 28,000,000; this company is geneifelly assumed 
to l)c the main company in the Flick group; it is also 100 percent owned by Flick's 
holding company, the Friedrich Flick Kommandit-Gcs.) — Director. 

Harnener Bergbau A. G., Dortmund (a large coal mining corporation capitalized 
at RM. 60,000,000, operating many mines with numerous subsidiaries or interests 
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in other companies; its principal shareholders are Eisenwerke Gesellschaft Maxi- 
milianshtitte, which has the majority of the shares and F. Fentner Van Flissengen. 
Utrecht, which holds 10 percent; very powerful figures in Germany’s financial and 
industrial life are found on its board of directors as, for instance, Ernst Tengel- 
mann, who is alleged to have played an important part in bringing Hermann 
Goering and Flick together when the Nazis came into power, Kurr von Schroder, 
the notorious German banker and financier, and Kimmich, of the Deutsche 
Bank) — Director. 1 

Rheinische Kunsteeide A. G., Krefeld (artificial silk company capitalized at 
RM. 7,400,000)— Director. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerko A. G., Dusseldorf (a very large and most important 
German steel trust capitalized in 1939 at RM. 460,000,000) — Director. 

HANS PILDER 

Dr. Pilder was a member of the German Democratic Party who joined the 
NSDAP in 1934. He is reported to be an opportunist who will join any party 
which promises success, and a man of decided ambition. 

Pilder is connected with various types of industry, among which are iron works, 
transportation facilities, public utilities, magnesite works, etc. His positions in 
these companies appear, for the most part, to have been acquired since his affilia- 
tion with the Nazi Party. 

He first gained recognition in the Dresdner Bank in Berlin in 1937 and 1938. 
After that time, he was identified with foreign business and was also active in 
the Dresdner Bank’s program of expansion in central Europe. He was reported 
to have placed himself entirely at the disposal of the Nazis. 

Hans Pilder’s address is given as 34/38 Kronprinzenalles, and his known con- 
nections arc as follows: 

Political 

Deutsch-Bulgarische Handelskammer, Sofiea (German-Bulgarian Chamber of 
Commerce) — Management committee. 

Banking 

Dresdner Bank, Berlin — Member of management committee. 

Deutsch-Sudamerikanische Bank A. G., Berlin — Member of the advisory com- 
m it tee. 

Landerbank Wien A. G., Vienna — Deputy chairman. 

Societatea Bancara Romana, Bukarest/Rumanien — Deputy chairman. 

Allegemeiner Jugoslav ischer Bankverein A. G., Belgrad — Director. 

Industriefinanzierungs A. G., Ost, Berlin — Director. 

Insurance 

Nordstern I^ebensvereicherungs A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Industrial 

Norddeutsche Eisenwerke A. G. (iron works) Berlin — Chairman. 

Deutscher Eisenhandel A. G., Berlin (iron trading) — Director. 

Europaische Tanklagcr-und Transport A. G. (transportation) — Director. 

Steirische Magnesit Industrie A. G. (magnesite) Vienna — Chairman. 

Veitscher Magnesitwerke A. G., Vienna (magnesite)— Chairman. 

Magnesit-lndustrie A. G.. Pressburg/Slovakia (magnesite) — Director. 

Natronzellstoff- und Papierfabriken A. G.. Berlin (cellulose, paper) — Chairman. 

Norddeutsche Portland-Ccment-Fabrik, Misburg (cement) — Director. 

Pittler Werkseugmaschinenfabrik A. G., Leipzig (machine tools) — Deputy 
chairman. 

Julius Berger Tiefbau A. G., Berlin (erection of underground structures)— 
Director. 

Charlottenburger Wasser- und Industriewerkes A. G. t Berlin (erection of water- 
works) — Director. 

Deutsche Maizons-Werke A. G., Hamburg (manufacturing and sale of genera- 
tors) — Chairman. 

Deutsche Wollenwaren-Manufaktur A. G., Grunberg Schlesian (woolen tex- 
tiles) — Deputy chairman. 

Hageda A. *C»., Berlin (trading drugs and chemicals) — Deputy chairman. 

“Kopa” A. G., Berlin (retail stores) — Deputy chairman. 

Hamburgische Baukasse A. G., Hamburg (real estate credit) — Chairman. 
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Baugesellschaft Norddeutschland m. b. H. f Hamburg (real estate) — Director. 

Gesellschaft fur Industriebeteiligungen ra. b. II., Hamburg (industrial partici- 
pation) — Chairman. 

Universum Film A. G. (UFA), Beilin (movies) — Director. 

Miscellaneous 

Treuhand-Vereinigung A. G., Berlin — Chairman. 

N. F. & Ph. F. Recmtsma, Altona-Bahrenfeld — Member, advisory committee. 

Rietschel & Hennenberg G. m. b. H., Berlin — Member, advisory committee. 

PAUL PLEIGER 

Paul Pleiger is a prominent Nazi, who holds important and influential positions 
in German political and industrial spheres of activity. Originally he was a small 
iron manufacturer in the Wupperthal Metallwaren, but he is now one of the two 
managers in the mammoth enterprise Reichswerke A. G. fur Bergbau und lifitten- 
betriebe, Hermann Goring. 

It has not been definitely ascertained how early he became affiliated with the 
Nazi Party, but by 1939 he was identified wis the Hermann Goring combine and 
was extremely active in the political affairs of the party. He is considered one 
of the most .Nazi-minded of German indust ralists and as top official in the 
Speer ministry was responsible for European production generally. A testi- 
monial of his invaluable support to the Nazi war machine was the award of a 
wartime decoration, the Knights Cross with Swords of the War Service medal, 
upon the recommendation of Speer and Gfiring. It was the first time this deco- 
ration had been bestowed on an indust ralist. 

Pleiger’s services to the party and the war program have received recognition 
also by his appointment to several semipolitical posts. His experience in in- 
dustry won for him several important positions, such as chief of the Zentralamt 
of the Reich Ministry for Armaments and Armament Production; head of the 
Reichsvcrcinigung Kohle, and chief of Reichstellc Kohle. In effect he is minister 
of coal and lignite supply of Germany and occupied Europe. 

Born at the turn of the century on September 28, 1899, in Buchholz fiber 
Hattingen/Uuhr, Pleiger was one of those individuals destined to play a leading 
role in the Nazi economy. 

- His connections as of 1942 were as follows: 

Political 

Gau W.cstfalcn-Sud (District Economic Councilor of South Westphalia). 

Verein zur Wahrung der Schiffahrtsinteressen des Westdeuischen Kanal- 
Gcbictes, Dortmund (Union for the Protection of Navigation of the West German 
Canal District) — Adviser. 

Provinz Westfalen — Provincial Councilor. 

Kreisausjchuss des Ennepc-Ruhr-Dreises (local committee of the National 
Party, Ruhr district) — Member. 

Banking 

Deutsche Rcichsbank, Berlin — Adviser. 

Industry 

Mining and iron. — Reichswerke A. G. fur Berg- und Hfittenbetriebc, Her- 
mann Goring, Berlin — Manager. 

Reichswerke A. G. fur Erzbergbau- und Eisenhutten, Hermann Goring, Berlin — 
Manager. 

Berg- und Hfittenwerksgesellschaft Ost. G. m. b. H., Berlin — Manager. 

Hfittenversaltung West mark G. m. b. H. der Reichswerke, Hermann Gfiring, 
Berlin — Manager. 

A. G. fur Bergbau- und Hfittenbedarf, Salzgitter — Chairman. 

Bergbau A. G. Ewald-Kfinig, Ludwig, Herten/West — Chairman. 

Bcrgworksverw alt ung Oberschlesien G. m. b. H. der Reichswerke Hermann 
Goring, Kattowitz/Gberschles — Chairman. (The above is the administrative 
board of the Upper Silesian Company of the Hermann Goring Works.) 

- Deutsche Bergwerks- und Huttenbau G. m. b. H., Berlin — Chairman. 

Preussengrub A. G.. Berlin — Chairman. 

Stahlwerke Braunschweig G. m. b. H., Berlin — Chairman. 

Sudentenliindische Bergbau A. G.. Brfix — Chairman. 

Witkow’itzcr Bergbau- und Eisenhfittcn-Gewerkschaft, Mfihrisch Ostrau- 
Witkowitz — Chairman. (Affiliated with the Skoda Werkc, Czechoslovakia.) 
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PoldihOtte, Prague — Deputy chairman. 

Saargruben A. G., Saarbrucken — Deputy chairman. 

Coal. — Reichsstelle fur Kohle, Berlin — Head of the National Board for Coal. 
Reichsvereinigung Kohle (Reich Coal Union) — Manager. 

Reichswerke A. G. Alpine Mon tan be trie be “Hermann Gdring,” Linz/Donau 
(coal mines) — Manager. 

A. G. der Kohlenwerk.stoffverbande, Bochum (union of coal industries) — Chair- 
man. 

Deutsche Kohlenhandels G. m. b. H., Berlin — Chairman. 
Stcinkohlengcwerkachaft der Reichswerke “Hermann Goring,” Heesen b. 
Hamm/West, (coal company of the Hermann G6ring Works) — Chairman. 

Bergbau A. G. Ewa Id- Koenig Ludwig (an affiliate of Reichswerke A. G. fiir 
Berg- und Huttenbetricbe “Hermann Goring”) — Director. 

Fuel. — SudetenlandLsche TreibstofTwerke A. G., Oberieutemsdorf — Chairman. 
Cellulose. — Westfalische Zellstoff A. G., “Alphalini,” Arnsberg, West. — Chair- 
man. 

Housing. — Wohnungs A. G.,der Reichswerke “Hermann Gdring,” Braunschweig 

a n affiliate of Reichswerke A. G. fQr Berg- und Huttenbetricbe “Hermann 
iring”) — Chairman. 

Public utilities. — Vereinigte Elektrizitatswerke Westfalen A. G., Dortmund 
(United Electrical Works of Westphalia) — Director. 

Gesellschaft fur Elektrometallurgie Dr. Heinz Gchm (electrometallurgy com- 
pany) — Chairman of the advisory committee. 

Railways. — Kleinbahn Bossel-Blankcnstein G. m. b. H., Herbede/Ruhr — Man- 
ager. 

Brewery. — Engelhardt-Brauerei A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Insurance. — Provinzif l-Iebcnsversicherungsamstalt von Westfalen, Mini- 
ster/ West. — Member of the executive committee. 

Commercial. — Industrie- und Handelskammcr zu Bockurn (chamber of com- 
merce) — Adviser. 

Agfu A. G. fiir wirtschaftliche Untemehmungen des Knnepe-Ruhr-Kreises, 
Gevelsberg/ West-Director. 


Miscelleneous 

Waagncr-Biro A. G., Wien — Director. 

Gesellschaft fUr Praktischc L&gcrstattengorschung G. in. b. H., Berlin — Mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Gemeinde Buchbolz Ennepe/Ruhrkries — BUrgermeister. 

Buchtal A. G. Keramische Betricbc der Reichswerke Hermann Gdring (an 
affiliate of Reichswerke A. G. fUr Berg- und Hilttenlietriebc “Hermann Goring"). 


% ERNST POENSGEN 

Ernst Poensgen, associated with the Vereinigte Stahlwerke since 1926 and now 
chairman of its management committee, was one of the men responsible for 
swinging the support of that gigantic steel enterprise behind the Nazis. He is 
reported to have espoused the cause of razism in 1932 and to have served during 
the 1930’s as a director of the Transocean News Service, one of the German 
propaganda machines. Under Hitler, Poensgen's influence in German business 
steadily increased until ho became one of the most outstanding figures in tho 
warrior economy created by the Nazis. 

Poensgen began his business career at the turn of the century with the Phoenijc 
Steel Co., which was later absorbed by Vereinigte Stahl w'erke. During World 
War I he served with the German occupation authorities in Belgium. Today, ii* 
addition to his position at the head of the Steel Trust, Poensgen holds equally 
Important posts with a number of its subsidiaries and affiliates, and is associated 
with several official economic organizations. In 1937 he was named a director 
of the Dusseldorf international exposition to demonstrate to the world the aims 
and accomplishments of the 4-vear plan for German economic self-sufficiency. 

Poensgen, now almost 75 years old, heads a family which is strongly entrenched 
in the industrial life of Germany. Its 10 members who are active in business 
occupy a total of managerial positions in heavy industry. Left undisturbed in 
their posts, this group of men would be well equipped to participate in the revival 
of German militarism. 

In 1942 Ernst Poensgen’s political, financial, and industrial connections were as 
follows; 
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Political 

Bezirksgruppe Nordwest der Wirtschaftsgruppe (Northwest District Group of 
the Economic Group) — Leader. 

Eisen Schaffende Industrie, Dusseldorf (iron producing industry) — Leader. 

Indiistrieabteliung der Wirtschaftskammcr Dusseldorf (Industrial Division of 
the Economic Chamber of Dusseldorf) — leader. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe Eisen Schaffende Industrie (Economic Group of Iron 
Producing Industry) — Leader. 

Reichsgruppe Industrie, Berlin (German Group for Industry) — Member of 
advisory committee. 

Reichswirtschaftskammer, Berlin (German Economic Chamber) — Member 
the advisory committee. 

Akademie flir Deutsches Rocht, Berlin, Ausschuss ftir Kartellrecht (Academy 
for German Law, Committee for Cartel Law) — Member, German Armament 
Board; representative of heavy industry. 

Industrial 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., Dusseldorf (steel trust) — Chairman of manage- 
ment committee. 

Siegener Eisen bah nbedarf A. G., Siegen (railroad material; 100 percent owned 
by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Chairman. 

August Thyssen-HOtte A. G. f Duisburg-Hambom (iron and steel; 100 percent 
owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Bandoisenwalzwerke A. G., Dinslaken/S’iederrheim (rolling mills; 100 percent 
owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Bochumer Verein fur Guestahlfabrikation A. G., Bochum (iron and steel; 
100 percent owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Deutsche Eisenwerke A. G., Mulheim/Ruhr (iron and steel; 100 percent owned 
by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Deutsche Rohrenwerke A. G., Dusseldorf (tubes, pipes; 100 percent owned by 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Dortmund-Hoerder Huttenvercin A. G., Dortmund . (iron, steel; owned by 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Gelscnberg Denzin A. U., Gelsenkirchen (coal and derivatives; owned by 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke and several of its subsidiaries) — Deputy chairman. 

Gesenkirc honer Bergwcrks A. G.. Essen (foundries, rolling mills; 100 percent 
owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Hilt ten werke Sicgcrland A. G., Siegen Westf. (foundries, rolling mills; 100 
percent owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Ruhrstahl A. G., Witten (rolling mills; subsidiary of Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — 
Deputy chairman. 

Westfalische Union A. G. ftir Eisen- und Drahtindustrie, ^Hamm/Westfalen 
(steel wire; 100 percent owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Deputy chairman. 

Bergbau- u. Hutten-A. G. Friedrichshutte, Herdorf (mining, iron works; 
subsidiary of Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Director. 

Gebr. Bohler & Co. A. G., Vienna (steel works; subsidiary of Bohlerstahl werke 
A. G., Zurich, in which Vereinigte Stahlwerke has a large minority interest) — 
Director. 

Hannovcrsche Maschinenbau A. G., vorm. Georg Egstorff (Hanomag), Ilann- 
over- Linden (machinery; subsidiary of Bochumer Verein, itself 100 percent 
owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Director. # 

Eisen werk-Gesellschaft MaximilianshOtte, Rosenberg (blast furnaces, rolling 
mills; subsidiary of Mittcldcutsche Stahlwerke, itself a subsidiary of Siegener 
Eisenindustrie, whose shares are held by the Flick family) — Deputy chairman. 

Mittcldcutsche Stahlwerke A. G., Riesa/Elbe (steel works; subsidiary of 
Siegener Eisenwerke whose shares are held by the Flick family) — Director. 

Gewcrkschaft- Junkerath/Rheinpr. (mine) — Chairman of mine. 

Committee Stahlwerks-Verband A. G., Dusseldorf (iron and steel products) — 
Chairman. 

Westfalisch-Anbaltische Sprengstoff A. G., Chemische Fabriken, Berlin 
(chemicals and explosives) — Chairman. 

Indust ricterraine Dusseldorf- Rcisholz A. G., Dusseldorf (industrial real 
estate) — Director. 

Kali-Chcmie A. G., Berlin (minerals) — Director. 

Salzbergwerk Neu-Stassfurt, Berlin (minerals) — Director. 

Walther & Cie. A. G., Cologne- Dcllbruck (boiler factory) — Director. 
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GUNTHAB QUANDT 

Gunther Quandt, owner of the Accumulatoren-Fabrik A. G., who is, in addi- 
tion, associated with such important enterprises as the Allgemeine Elektrizitats 
Gesellschaft and Wintershall A. G., is said to have willingly supported Hitler's 
plans for world mastery. 

Quandt was first introduced to nazism through Paul Joseph Goebbels, whom 
he engaged as a tutor for his son. Subsequently, Quandt’s wife divorced him, 
and in 1931 she and Goebbels were married. Althougn Quandt and Goebbels 
became embroiled in a disagreement in 1933, this trouble was apparently settled 
some time later and Quandt returned to favor with the Nazi hierarchy. Quandt 
and Goebbels are said to have become associated in a number of financial ventures 
after this incident. 

Quandt, who is now 64 years old, started his business career at the age of 19 
by taking over the management of his family's textile factories. He made 
rapid progress and soon expanded into other fields of endeavor. 

In 1942, he had the following business connections: 

Banking 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Westfalenbank A. G., Bochum/Westfalen — Director. 

Insurance 

Gerling-Konzern, Rheinische Vereichrungsgruppe A. G., Cologne (reinsurance; 
subsidiary of Gerling-Konzein) — Chairman. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Lebcnsversicherungs A. G., Berlin (life insurance; sub- 
sidiary* of Gerling-Konzern) — Chairman. 

Gerling-Kozern, Rflchvereicherungs A. G., Cologne (reinsurance; 100 percent 
subsidiary of Gerling-Konzern, Rheinische Versicherungsgruppe A. G.) — Deputy 
chairman. 

Carling-Konzern, Lebensversichsrungs A. G., Cologne (life insurance; 100 
percent subsidiary of Gerling-Konzern, Rftckvereicherungs A. G.)— Deputy 
chairman. 


Industrial 

Allgemeine Elektricit&ts-Gesellschaft, Berlin 1930 (electric trust)— Director. 

Accumulatoren-Fabrik A. G., Berlin (storage batteries; 1929 Quandt ownes 
75 percent of the stock) — Chairman of management committee. 

Deutsche Waffen- und Munitionsfabriken A. G., Berlin (not listed) (arms and 
ammunition; probably belongs to the Quandt interests)— Chairman of manage- 
ment committee. 

Durener Metallwerke A. G., Berlin (miscellaneous metals — subsidiary of 
Deutsche Waffen- und Munitonsfabrikcn A. G.)— Member of management 
committee. 

Berlin-Erfurter Maschinenfabrik Henry Pels A Co. A. G., Berlin (machinery; 
100 percent subsidiary of Deutsche Waffen- und Munitionsfabriken A. G.) — 
Chairman. 

Concordia Elektriaitats A. G., Dortmund (electrical installations; subsidiary of 
Accumulatoren Fabrik A. G.) — Chairman. 

Dominitwerkc G. m. b. H., Berlin (electrical apparatus; subsidiary of Accumula- 
toren-Fabrik A. G.) — Chairman. 

Fartrix-Werke G. m. b. H., Berlin (flashlights and batteries; subsidiary of 
Accumulatoren Fabrik A. G.) — Chairman. 

1930 Wintershall A. G., Kassel (potash) — Deputy chairman. 

Bergbau A. G., Lethringen, Bochum-Garthe (mining; subsidiary of Wintershall 
A. G.) — Deputy chairman. 

Gewerkschaft Victor- Stickstoffwerke, Castrop-Bauxel (nitrogen products; 
owned by Wintershall A. G.) — Member of mining committee. 

Gewerkschaft Wintershall, Heringen (mining) — Chairman of mining committee. 

Gebriider Draeger Tuchfabrik, Prits walk (textile factory) — Co-owner. 

Draeger-Werkc G. m. b. H., rotsdan-Habelsberg (textiles) — Manager. 

Byk- Guldenwerke Chemische Fabrik A. G., Berlin (chemicals) — Chairman. 

Deutsche Wollenwaren-Manufaktur A. G., Griinberg/Schlesien (woolen 
products* subsidiary' of four German Grossbanken under leadership of Dresdner 
Bank) — Chairman. 

Deutsches Tuchsyndikat G. m. b. H., Berlin (German cloth syndicate) — 
Chairman. 
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Hermann Herzog A Co. A. G., Heugeredorf /Saxony (textile finishing; subsidiary 
of Concordia Spinnerei A Weberei) — Chairman. 

Busch-Jaeger, Lfidenscheider Metallwerke A. G., LQdenscheid/Westfalia 
(electrical installation apparatus; indirectly affiliated with the Beichswerke A. G. 
ftir Waffen und Maschinenbau Hermann Goring) — Deputy chairman. 

A. G. ftir Verkenhrevesen, Berlin (railroads and other transportation) — 
Director. 

Daimler-Benz A. G# Stuttgart (automobiles) — Director. 

Deitsches Kalisyndikat G. m. b. H., Berlin (potash syndicate) — Director. 

Kamagernspinnerei Stohr A Co., A. G., Leipzig (wool yarn, worsteds) — Director. 

Vereinigte Kugellagerfabriken A. G., Schweinfurt (ball bearings; subsidiary of 
SKF of Sweden) — Director. 

KARL RASCHE 

Karl Rasche, prominent Rhineland industrialist, is a member of the new 
Free Masons, a political group built up around Himmler. He is a member of 
the inner Nazi circle, and is said to have taken an active hand in the Aryanixa- 
tion program. 

Rasche’s industrial interests are centered in fields important to the war effort. 
He is prominently associated with major enterprises producing steel, armaments, 
machinery, chemicals, and coal. Several of the enterprises with which he is 
•officially connected arc subsidiaries of the Farben group. Rasche is also asso- 
ciated with several important heavy industry concerns in Czechoslovakia, 
absorbed by the Hermann Goering combine after the occupation of that country. 
He is also connected with Viag, large holding company for the Reich interests, is 
on the management committee of the Dresdner Bank, and a director of that 
bank’s Austrian subsidiary. 

■ His connections, as of 1942, were as follows: 

Banking 

Dresdner Bank, Berlin (second largest German commercial bank; assets at 
end of 1942, RM. 5,735,000,000) — Member of management committee. 

Landerbank Wien A. G., Vienna (formed by Dresdner Bank to cover its 
Austrian interests; later used as an instrument of penetration; total assets, 1942, 
RM. 627,000,000)— Director. 

Hardy A Co., G. m. b. H. Berlin (private financing- in 1938 acquired the 
current business of Gebr. Arnold and S. Bliichroeder) — Chairman of the board. 

Westdeuteche Bodcnkreditanstalt, Cologne (land credit institution; canpt&l, 
1941, RM. 6,000,000; assets, RM. 244,000,000)— Chairman of the board. 

Insurance 

Gerling Konzern Lebcnsversicherungs A. G., Cologne (one of the more im- 

K irtant companies in the leading Gerling Konzern; insurance in force, 1939, 
M. 990,000,000; premium income, RM. 50,300,000) — Director. 

Erato Allgeraeine Unfall und Schadenversichcrungs Gesellschaft, Vienna 
(casualty company; capital in 1942, RM. 10,000,000; Guiscppe Volpi was chair- 
man of the board)— Deputy chairman of the board. 

Industrial 

A. G. vormals Skodawerke in Pilsen, Prague (leading ammunition and arma- 
ment factory in Europe; absorbed by Reicnswefke A. G. Hermann Goring) — 
Director. 

Waffen werke Brtinn A. G., Prague (armament factory; absorbed by Reichs- 
werke A. G. Hermann Goring) — Director. 

Sudentcnlandische Bergbau A. G., Brux, Czechoslovakia (mining construction 
in the Sudeteland; absorbed bv Reichswerke Hermann Goring) — Director. 

Rheinmetatl Borsig A. G., Berlin (iron, steel, machinery; capital, 1939, RM. 
50,000,000; was controlled by Reichswerke Hermann Goring) — Director. 

Winterehall, A. G., Berlin (potash mines; owned by Gewcrkschaft Winterehall. 
the largest German potash syndicate and second only to I. G. Farben in chemical 
production; the syndicate is controlled by Gunther Quandt and the Rostberg 
family; Winterehall A. G. was capitalized, in 1939, at RM. 150,000,000 and had 
many subsidiaries in potash, oil, and finance) — Director. 

Accumulatoren-Fabrik A. G., Berlin (storage batteries; capital, 1936, RM. 
21.250,000; Gunther Quandt owns 75 percent of the stock; has numerous sub- 
sidiaries in Germany, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Yugoslovia, and 
Finland) — Director. 
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Metallgesellschaft A. G. Frankfurt am Main (non-ferrous metals, mining, 
chemicals, artificial rubber; capital, 1939, RM. 42,000,000 principally held by 
I. G. Farben, directly and through the Deutsche Bold and Silber Scheideanstalt, 
the British Metals Corp., and the Schweizerische Gosellschaft fttr Metallwerke)-— 
Director. 

Felten Guilleaume Carlswerke A. G., Cologne (metal cables and wires; capital, 
1936, RM. 64,500,000; principally owned by the Arbed Konzem of Luxemburg; 
the latter in turn is controlled by the Barbanson family of Belgium, the Societe 
Generale de Belgique, and the Banque de Bruxelles) — Director. 

Braunkohle-Benzin A. G., Berlin (fuels extracted principally from lignite; 
capital, 1939, RM. 100,000,000; 12.6 percent owned by I. G. Farben; other large 
German groups own small participations) — Director. 

Essener Stein kohlenbergwerke A. G., Essen (coal mining; holds fifth place as 
to quota in the coal syndicate; capital, 1942, RM. 75,000,000; controlled by the 
Flick group through Harpener Bergbau) — Director. 

Eiscn und Hiittcnwerke A. G. Bochum (rolling mills, machinery; capital, 1936, 
RM. 4,000.000; subsidiary of Bergbau A. G. Lotnringen, Bochum, itself affiliated 
with Wintcrshall) — Director. 

MOlheimer Bergwerks Verein. Essen (coal mining; capital, 1936, RM. 20,000,- 
400: majority of stock held by the Stinncs group) — Director. 

Neunkircher Eiscnwerk A. G., vormals Gebruder Stumm, Neukirchen, Saar 
(iron and steel; firm founded in the fifteenth century; control passed to French 
hands after the last war; Otto Wolff acquired majority later and the Stumm 
family, owners since 1803, retained a large interest; capital, 1939, RM. 40,000,- 
000) — Director. 

Dyekerhoff-Portland-Zementwerke A. G., Mainz-Amonenburg (cement and 
related products; capital, 1936, RM. 20,000,000: majority of stock held by the 
Dyekerhoff family; has numerous subsidiaries in Germany, Holland, and Iceland). 

Perlmooser Zeroentwerko A. G., Vienna (j>ortland cement and related products; 
capital, 1942, RM. 19,480,000; principal shareholders are “Holderbank” Finan- 
ciere Glarus A. G., Glarus, through the Cementia Holding A. G., Zurich, the 
Drcsdner Bank, and the Liindcrbank, Vienna) — Chairman of the board. 

Rheinische Kunstseide A. G. Krcfeld (artificial silk; controlled by Phrix Werke 
A. G., which is second only to I. G. Farben in the production of artificial wool; 
capital, 1941, RM. 10,000.000) — Deputy chairman of the board of directors. 

Well Waschcroi und Kammcrci in Dfihren, Dohren bci Hamover (cleaning and 
carding of wool; capital, 1936, RM. 6,020,000) — Deputy chairman of the board 
of directors. 

Engelhardt-Brauerei A. G., Berlin (brewing and related branches; has many 
subsidiaries in Germany; capital, 1936, RM. 11,100,000; majority of stock held 
by Dresdner Bank) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

PHILIPP F. REEMT81I A 

Philipp F. Rcemtsma is a general partner in the cigarette concern of H. F. <k 
Ph. F. Reemtsma K. G., an enterprise controlled by the Reemtsma family. 

The Reemtsmas were inveterate foes of the Weimar Republic and have been 
extremely prosperous under the banner of national socialism. Their success 
under the Nazis may be measured by the fact that the Reemtsma concern and 
16 other companies accounted for 95 percent of the cigarette industry’s entire 
output. The Reemtsmas obtained a cigarette monopoly in Danzig and the 
control of a host of small companies, all of which may have been facilitated by 
the Nazis in exchange for loyal support. 

Philipp F. Reemtsma is also connected with one of the largest individual rayon 
concerns in Germany, Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken A. G., Wuppertal-Elbcrfeld 
(western Germany), in turn indirectly controlled by the Deutsche Bank, of which 
he is a director. 

Outstanding among Reemtsma’s political posts are those of Leader of the 
German War Economy, membership in the Reich Group for Industry, and chief 
of the technical subsection of the cigarette industry in the Economic Group for 
Food Industry. 

Philipp Reemtsma was born on December 22, 1893, in Osterholz ScharmbeV. 
His address as of 1942 was 51 Parkstrasse, Hamburg Klein Flottbeck. His 
known connections as of 1942 were as follows: 

Political 

Wehrwirtschaftsfuhrer — Leader in the German War Economy. 

Ratsherr d. Hansestadt Hamburg — Member of the Hamburg City Council. 
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Reichsgruppe Industrie (Reich Group for Industry) — Member of the advisory 
board. 

Industrie und Handelskammer, Hamburg (Chamber of Industry and Com- 
merce, Hamburg) — Member. 

Fachuntergruppe Zigaret ten Industrie in der Wirtschaftsgruppe Lebensmittel- 
Industrie Berlin (Technical Subsection of the Cigarette Industry in the Economic 
Group for Food Industry) — Leader. 

Banking 

Deutsche Bank, Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory board. 

Industrial • 

Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken A.O., Wuppertal Elberfeld (one of the largest 
individual rayon manufacturing concerns in Germany; also engaged in operation 
of chemical-producing plants; capital, in 1937, RM. 76,500,000; total assets in 
1936, RM. 119,033.709- almost entirely owned by AEN Allgemeine Kunstzijde 
llnie N.V. Arnheim, Holland, which is in turn apparently controlled by the 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin) — Director. 

H. F. A Ph. F. Reemstsma, Hamburg (a large cigarette producing company, 
a limited partnership with the three Reemstsma brothers as general partners; 
under the Nazis this firm obtained a cigarette monopoly in Danzig) — Owner. 

HERMANN R0CHLINO 

Hermann Rdchling, one of the keymen in the Nazi war machine, is said to have 
been one of Hitler’s strongest financial backers. He is a member of a powerful 
and active industrial family which controls an enormous sector of the Saar-Lorraine 
heavy industry and exerts considerable influence in other fields as well. 

Rochling's long and devious industrial career attests the fact that his chief 
concern was that German industry remain paramount regardless of the govern- 
ment in power. During \N orld \\ ar I, he took over the mines of Alsace-Lorraine 
and northern France and stole large quantities of machinery from the French 
factories, having first secured the consent of the Kaiser. After 1918 the highest 
French tribunal sentenced him and one of his brothers in absentia. However, 
the pressure of international business proved paramount and soon Rdchling was 
again functioning in cooperation with his French and industrial friends, the broth- 
ers de V endcl. 

Rochling is said to have participated in the construction of the Maginot Line 
and is alleged to have |>ersuaded Hitler, Gdring, and the German General Staff of 
the expediency of building the Westwall. Profit* made by the R6chling companies 
in both these projects are re|)orted to have been enormous. Subsequently, recon- 
version of the Maginot Line, undertaken between 1941 and 1943, was entrusted 
to the Rochling combine. 

After the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. Hermann R6chling was named a 
trustee of the Carlshuette block of the Lorraine mining industry and thus shared 
in the sixrils with Flick, Klockner, Goring, and Stumm. 

Rochling’s support of the Nazi war machine has been further rewarded by his 
appointment to a number of honorary economic-political posts. He was instru- 
mental in establishing the Moselle district group which absorbed and integrated 
the mines in that sector as well as the mines of Luxembourg and Wcsterwald. By 
the organization of such groups throughout Germany and occupied territory and 
through participation with the Flick steel combine, the Krupp Works, and several 
powerful ore magnates, Rochling successfully coordinated the activities of the 
iron and steel industry for the war effort. In May 1941, he was appointed one of 
of the nine Pioneers of Lal>or by Hitler as a reward for distinguished service 
rendered to the Reich. 

His connections, as of 1942, were as follows: 

Political 

Wehrwirtschaftsftthrer — Member of the Wehrwirtschafterat, known as the 
Military Economic Council. 

R&stungsrates — Member of the Armament Council within the Ministry for 
Al mament and Munitions. 

W irschaftsgrup|>o Fiscnschaffcnde Industrie, Berlin (economic group, iron- 
producing industry) — Member of the advisory board. 

Reiclisvereinigung Eiscn und Stahl (Reich union of the iron and steel industry, 
created in 1942 for the complete control of all iron and steel workers in the greater 
German Reich) — President. 
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Pioneer of Labor (special honor for distinguished service rendered to the Reich 
and conferred by Adolf Hitler). 

Bezirkgruppc Sudwest der Wirtachaftsgruppe Eisenschaffends Industrie, 
Saarbrucken (southwest regional group of the economic group of iron-working 
industries) — Leader. 

Wirtschaftsskammer fur den Bezirk Saarland-Pfalz (Economic Chamber for 
the District Saarland- Pfals) — Leader. 

Industrie und Handelskammer, Metz (Chamber of Commerce and Industry) — - 
Leader. 

Wirtschaftskammer Weatmark, Saarbrucken (Westmark Economic Chamber, 
Saarbriicken) — Member of the advisory committee. 

Verein Deutscher Ingenieure (Association of German Engineers) — Honorary 
member. 

Verein Deutscher Eisenhuttenlaute (Association of German Metallurgists) — 
Member of board of directors. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft fur ZQchtungsferschung, Munchebcrg (Kaiser 
Wilhelm Society for the Study of Breeding) — Member of the administrative 
board. 

Deutsche Museum, Munich (German Museum) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Deutsche Akadcmie. Munich (German Academy) — Senator. 

Bezirksgruppe Moselland der Wirtschaftsgruppe Eisenschaffende Industrie 
(district group Moselle of the economic group, iron-producing industry) — Leader. 

Banking 

Deutsche Reichsbank — Member of the advisory committee. 

Landes- Ausschuss fUr des Saarland Dresdncr Bank. Berlin (Saar District 
regional committee of the Dresdncr Bank. Berlin) — Member. 

Gcbr. Rochling Bank. Saarbrucken (has 11 branches; in July 1939 absorbed 
Trcuhand und K red it bank A. G.) — Partner. 

Rflchling A Co. Bank, Basle. Switzerland (established 1923) — Partner. 

Rochling’schc Eisen- und Stahlwerke G. m. b. H., Volklingcn (principal unit 
in Rdchling combine: has capital of RM. 36.000.000) — Deputy manager. 

Gebr. Rochling Eisenhandclsgesellschaft, Ludwigshafen/Rhein (a Rdchling 
company) — Part ner. 

Buderus’sche Eisenwcrke A. G., Wetzler (blast furnaces, cement factory| 
iron foundries for stoves, ovens, ore diggings, limestone quarry; in 1939 stock 
capital was R\I. 26.000.000. total assets. RM. 45,112.668) — Director. 

Stahlwerke Rochling- Buderus A. G., Wetzlar (steel mills; in 1939 capital was 
RM. 3.000.000 ; 50 percent owned bv Budcrus’sche Eisen werke and 50 percent 
owned by Edelstahlwerk Rochling A. G., Volklingen) — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Saargruben A. G., Saarbriicken (operation and management of mines in the 
Saar; in 1937 capital was RM. 50,000,000; is wholly owned by the German 
Government) — Director. 

Eisenwerk Gesellschaft Maximilianshiitte. Rosenberg. Oberpfalz (iron works 
and foundries, in 1937 capital was RM. 26.250.000; is 80 percent owned by 
Mittcldeutsche Stahlwerke G. m. b. H. Ricsa/Elbe, itself wholly owued by the 
Flick combine) — Director. 

Continental Elektricitats-Union A. G., Basle (electrical holding company; 
capital was 20,000.000 Swiss francs; is 70 percent owned by Preussische Elek- 
tristata A. G., Berlin, and its affiliated companies) — Member of executive com- 
mittee. 

Kraftwerke W’ehrden G. m. b. H., Volklingen/Saar (steam power plant; in 
1937 capital was RM. 2,000.000; is affiliate of Continentale Elektricitats-Union 
A. G., Basle) — Director. 

Heinrich Lanz A. G.. Mannheim (tractors, threshing machines, etc.; in 1937 
capital was RM. 2,000,000 and assets totaled RM. 28,350,642) — Director. 

Hallesche Sal z werke und Chcmische Fabrik Kalbe A. G., Calbe/Saale (salt and 
chemical works; in 1937 capital was RM. 2,925,000 and its assets totaled RM. 
8,236,620) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Boggererz A. G., Blumborg/Baden (extraction of ores in South Baden; in 1937 
capital was RM. 2,000,000) — Director. 

Brown, Boveri A Cie. A. G., Mannheim (production of electrical machinery and 
apparatus; in 1937 capital was RM. 12,000,000; affiliated with Brown, Boveri 
concern of Baden, Switzerland) — Director. 

Allgemeine Baugenossenschaft 1904, Volklingcn (building association) — Chair- 
man of board of directors. 
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DR. KURT SCHMITT 

Dr. Kurt Schmitt, Germany’s insurance expert, belonged to that group of 
financial and industrial leaders who were in sympathy with the Hitler movement 
for some years prior to 1933. He achieved prominence in the Allianz insurance 
company (with which he had been associated even before World War I), and 
served in 1932 as chairman of the Reich Federation of Private Insurance com- 
panies. He did not begin his spectacular career which brought him fame as an 
industrialist and financier, however, until his appointment by Hitler as the 
Reich's Minister of Economics in June 1933, and his designation, several months 
later, as a party member. 

Ministry of Economics. — It is reported that Schmitt had had some differences 
with Schacht in the Economics Ministry in 1934, and that for economic consider- 
ations had disapproved of the party’s anti- Jewish measures. His public utter- 
ances, however, urged blind support "of Hitler in 1933 and 1934. In his first public 
address, for example, he declared that “the great idea of New Germany was the 
‘leadership principle,’ ” and that, in his short period of cooperation with the 
Chancellor, realized what great future Germany had found in Adolf Hitler. It 
was, he added “not too much to demand that "the German Nation should yield 
itself to his will.” 

During his year’s service in the Economics Ministry, Schmitt had almost dicta- 
torial powers over the entire commercial and financial system of Germany. He 
may be credited with the plan for the organization of all branches of German 
economic life into the 12 industrial groups which have so successfully intensified 
their productive efforts in behalf of the Nazi Government. He retired from this 
post in 1934. 

Activities in insurance and industry. — Schmitt continued to sene the Reich in 
financial and economic fields and gained even greater prominence. Since 1938 
he has acted as president of the Milnchener Riick versicherungs Gesellschaft. This 
organization, under his guidance, took the lead in penetrating the insurance busi- 
ness of occupied countries and in forming the so-called Munich Pool which all 
European insurance companies were obliged to join. Schmitt also became head 
of AEG and Deutsche Continental Gas Gesellschaft, and for some time has been 
regarded as a representative of the iron and steel industry. In addition he held 
such political posts as General Counsel for Economic Affairs, vice chairman of the 
Berlin Chaml>er of Commerce, and in 1943 presided over the Inter-European 
Insurance Conference at Budapest. 

His financial and commercial connections are the following: 

Political 

Wehrwirtschaftsflihrer — Director of Economic Defense. 

Reichsversichcningsausschuss (Reich Minister of Economics created, by decree 
of December 29, 1939, this organization to act in an advisory capacity to the 
Minister on insurance problems) — Deputy chairman. 

Akademic fur Deutsches Recht (Academy of German Law) — Member. 

Ausschuss f Or Beamtenrecht — Member of committee for rights of employees). 

Au8schuss fur Finanz- und Steuerrecht — Member of committee for finance and 
taxes. 

Zentralausschuss der Deutschen Rcichsbank, Berlin — Member of control com- 
mittee of Deutsche Reichsbank. 

Insurance 

Mlinchener Rlickversicherungs-Gcsellschaft, Milnchen (largest reinsurance com- 
pany in the world) — Chairman of executive committee. 

Allianz Versicherungs-A. G., Berlin (together with the Mlinchener Rlick- 
vcrsicherungs-Gesellschaft, Miinchcn, dominates German insurance through the 
Allianz Konzern) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Allianz Lcbcnsvereicherungs-Gesellschaft A. G., Berlin (insurance; 30 percent 
owned by Allianz Versicherungs A. G.) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Bayerische Versicherungsbank A. G., Mtinchen (affiliate of Mlinchener ROck- 
vereichenings-Gesellsc haft, Mtinchen) — Director. 

Frankfurter Vcreicherungs-A. G., Frankfurt/Main (Allianz Versicherungs 
A. G., and Munchener Ruckversicherungs-Gcs., Berlin, hold substantial inter- 
est) — Director. 

Karlsruher Lcbensversicherung A. G., Karlsruhe (life insurance) — Director. 

Kraft Versicherungs- A. G., Berlin (Allianz Versicherungs A. G. and Munchener 
Riickvereicherungs-Gesellschaft hold substantial interests) — Director. 
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La Pace. 8. A. Assicurazioni e Riassicurazioni, Mailan (insurance and rein- 
surance) — Deputy chairman of board of directors. 

Wiener Allianz, Vereicherungs-A. G., Wien (Austrian branch of the Alliana 
Konsern) — Deputy chairman of the board of directors. 

Erete Allgemeine Unfall- und Schadens-Vereicherungs-Ges., Wien (casualty and 
accident) — Director. 

Pilot Reinsurance Co. of New York, N. Y. — Director. 

Industrial 

Allgemeine Elektricitate-Gesellschaft (AEG), Berlin — Chairman of the board 
of directors. 

Deutsche Continental Gas Gesellschaft, Dessau (construction and manage- 
ment of gas plants) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Gewerkschaft Westfalen, Aheln (coal and coke, subsidiary of Deutsche Con- 
tinental Gas Gesellschaft, Dessau) — Chairman of management committee. 

Suddeutsche Zucker-A. G., Mannheim (manufacture and sale of sugar, etc.; 
Gruppe Deutsche Bank und Disconto-Gesellschaft; Gruppe Flegenheimer; 
Gruppe Dr. Scatesi Padua) — Director. 

Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke A. G., Essen (coal affiliate of Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke) — Director. 

Aktienbrauerei zum Lowenbrau, Munchen (brewery) — Deputy chairman of the 
board of directors. 

DR. HERMANN SCHMITZ 

Hermann Schmitz, one of the most important persons in Germany, has achieved 
outstanding success simultaneously in the three separate fields, industry, finance, 
and government, and has served with zeal and devotion every government in 
power. Ho symbolizes the German citizen who out of the devastation of the 
First World War made possible the Second. Ironically, his may be said to be 
the greater guilt in that in 1019 he was a member of the Reich’s peace delegation, 
and in the 1930’s was in a position to teach the Nazis much that they had to know 
concerning economic penetration, cartel uses, synthetic materials for war, etc. 

Industry. — Schmitz, the finance king of Germany’s greatest corporation, I. G. 
Farben, first became associated with industrial enterprises after the First World 
War. Since the 1920’s he has served in the management of Vereinigte Stablwerko 
and I. G. Farben, and is almost entirely responsible for the remarkable progress 
and expansion of I. G. Farben in Germany and abroad. In 1930. for example, 
at a time of great crisis, he was able to unite the explosives industry of 10 European 
countries into a European Explosives Convention of which he was president until 
the outbreak of war. He conceived the plan for economic penetration to the end 
that sons and family members of I. G. Farben executives should emigrate to other 
countries and become citizens in order to protect the company’s foreign interests 
during wartime. His own brother, Dietrich Schmitz, became a naturalized 
American citizen and head of I. G. Farben’s American subsidiary, General Aniline 
& Film Corp. 

Finance . — Initially a banker, Schmitz’s career was temporarily halted by hie 
war service in 1914. Since the 1920's, however, he has been a member of the 
central committee of the Reichsbank, and recently served as director of the Bank 
for International Settlements, of which the Reiclisbank was a founding member. 

He is a reparations expert, has participated in bankers’ discussions regarding 
credits to Germany, and has presented an original plan concerning the Issuance 
of currency and the extension of credits. 

Government . — During the First World War Schmitz served for a year as economic 
adviser to the Ministry of the Treasury. He has continuously served in an 
advisory capacitv to the heads of the governments of Germany. He was a 
member of the Economic Advisory Board and Minister of Economics in the 
Von Hindenburg Cabinet. Later he served as economic adviser to Chancellor 
Bruening. Schmitz is one of the early supporters of Hitler and collaborated with 
the Nazi Party in making I. G. Farben a vast spying organization. Actually, 
many I. G. Farben officials became intimately associated with the movement 
and many received important political appointments. Schmitz , himself, was 
named a member of the Hitler-appointed Reichstag and a Leader in the War 
Economy (Wehrwirtschaftsfuehrer). 

Now 64 years of age, Schmitz may be regarded as a triple threat in Germany, 
where he achieved remarkable industrial and political collaboration, and abroad, 
where he achieved economic penetration. 
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GEORGE VOX 8CHXITZLER 

George von Schnitzler. a prominent member of the management committee 
of the I. G. Farbcnindustrie, has been identified with the Nazi Party since its 
beginning. 

He represented I. G. Farben at the meeting of February 1933 when the big 
German industrialists agreed to finance Hitler’s election for the office of Chan- 
cellor. As a result of a later meeting held in Goering's palace in 1934. von Schnitz- 
ler is said to have contributed RM. 1.000.000 to the party and to have launched 
Goering upon his career in the Third Reich. 

In addition to his connection with I. G. Farben and with its subsidiary com- 
panies. von Schnitzler has held a numl>er of political posts. He has served as 
deputy leader of the economic group of the chemical industry in Berlin and as a 
member of the management group of the Committee for Industrial Propaganda. 

Von Schnitzler is connected l>oth with the Nazi Party and the Farben interests 
by personal as well as official ties. He is a nephew of Dr. von Rath, the founder 
of the Farben interests. His cousin. William von Meister. was ■formerly an 
executive of General Aniline A Film Corp. His daughter married I)r. Herbert 
Scholz. an outstanding Nazi, who was one of the first secretaries in the German 
Embassy in Washington and Consul General in Boston until his deportation from 
the United States in 1941. 

Early in 1944 von Schnitzler was reported to l>e in Spain arranging for an 
expansion of Farben interesst in that country. 

Von Schnitzler's political, banking, and industrial connections were reported 
a h follows in 1942: 

Political 

Wirtschaftsgruppe Chcmische Industrie. Berlin (Economic Group for Chemical 
Industry) — Deputy leader. 

Ausschuss fur Industrielle Wirtschaftswerbung (Committee for Industrial 
Propaganda' — Member of management committee. 

Werl>erat der Deut>chen Wirt.-chaft, Berlin (National Advertising Council of 
German Economy) — Member. 

Banking 

Frankfurt-Hessischer Beirat der Petit sclien Bank. Berlin (Frank furl -Hesse 
Committee of the Deutsche Bank! — Member. 

Industrial 

I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. f Frankfurt am Main — Member of management 
committee. 

Kalla A So.. A. G.. Wiesbaden-Diebrich (photographic supplies, subsidiary of 
I. C». Farben) — Director. 

Ala-Anzeigen A. G.. Berlin (all kinds of advertising: Cura Revisions u. Treu- 
hand G. m. b. H. of Berlin and Cautio Trcuhand G. m. b. H. of Berlin hold 
about 92 percent of the capital) — Director. 

C’hemische Werke Aussig-Falkenau G. m. b. H., Aussig (chemicals) — Director. 

• 

KtRT VON SCIIROEDER 

Kurt von Schroeder. Germany’s outstanding private banker and partner of the 
Cologne banking house. J. H. Stein, since 1921 is closely identified with a number 
of powerful industrial combines. So concerned was he with the success of these 
war-making industrial intereMs that within a decade he made two attempts to 
gain political support for their protection. 

After the last war he wa«* one of the chief backers of the Rhineland separatist 
movement which had as its objective the preservation of the armaments industry 
which could not legally function within Germany itself. This movement failed 
and von Schroeder together with his partners waited for another opportunity, to 
expand their heavy industry. Hitler was their magnificent opportunity, and von 
Schroeder took advantage of the German crisis of 1933. He arranged a meeting 
in his own home of van Pai>cn. von Hindenburg. and Hitler, in an effort to unify 
the various industrial and political factions. This meeting led to Hitler’s sub- 
sequent ap|H)intment as Chancellor. Von Schroeder and the Nazi Party were 
mutual beneficiaries of this close association: von Schroeder gained industrial 
power and political prestige and the party acquired financial and industrial 
support. 

After the Nazis gained control of the Government, von Schroeder became a 
leader of the Private Bankers Group, adviser to the Reichsbank. and its repre- 
sentative on the directorate of the Bank for International Settlements. In 
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return he developed the pattern for the penetration of German banking into the 
financial institutions of occupied Europe, and was among those responsible for the 
integration of banking facilities with industry for the benefit of the Nazi political 
machine. He was also appointed by Himmler as SS Senior Group Leader and 
became increasingly popular b>' generally appearing in public in his Elite Guard 
uniform. 

In addition to his other activities, von Schroeder appears to have been active 
in the dissemination of Nazi propaganda. Following the German surrender,- 
Allied authorities discovered a propaganda press in the von Schroeder home in 
Cologne. 

Von Schroeder, now 56 years of age, has been a dominant power in financial, 
industrial, and political groups for 20 years. Moreover, his influence is said to 
be exerted outside the Reich as well as in Germany proper, and he is reported to 
have been instrumental in bringing Laval to power in Vichy. 

Kurt von Schroeder’s known connections are as follows: 

Political 

Swedish Consul General. 

International Chamber of Commerce — Member of administrative committee. 
Gau Economic Chamber of Cologne — President. 

Council of Reich Post Office — Member of advisory board. 

. German Industrial and Commerce Assembly — Presiding member. 

Reich Board of Economic Affaire — Member. 

Deutsche Rcichsbahn — President of administrative board. 

Tiade Group for Wholesale and Foreign Trade — Manager. 

Akademie fUr Deutsches Recht (Academy of German Law) — Member. 

City of Cologne — Councilor. 

University of Cologncv— Member of board of trustees. 

SS Senior Group Leader. 

Iron Cross of First and Second Class. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Foundation — Senator. 

Advisory Council of Gcrman-Albanian Goods Clearing Bureau — Member. 
Working Committee of Reich Group for Industry and Commerce — Deputy 
chairman. 

Banking 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Adviser to board of directors. 

Wirtschaftsgruppe Private Bankegcwerbe — leader. 

Deutsche Vcrkehre-Kredit-Bank, A. G., Berlin (controlled by Deustchc Reichs- 
bahn) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Bank for International Settlements — Member of the directorate. 

J. H. Stein & Co., Cologne — Partner (Banque Worms was French corre- 
spondent). 

Deutsche Ucberseeische Bank (controlled by Deutsche Bank, Berlin)— Di- 
rector. 

Insurance 

Colonia Kblnische Versicherung A. G. t Cologne (fire and casualty insurance; 
Aachener und Munchener Feuer Versicherung-Gesellschaft, Aachen, has 27 

f ercent participation, and Riick versicherung Aktiengesellschaft Colonia, Koln 
as 25 percent participation; Rol>ert Pferdmenges of Oppenhcim & Cie., and 
Felix Theusner of Deutsche Bank, on directorate) — Director. 

Concordia Lelwnsversicherungs A. G., Cologne (life insurance; Die Kolnischo 
RQckversicherung-Gcsellschaft has 00 percent participation; Robert Pferdmenges 
on board of directors) — Director. 

Kolnische Itiick versjcherungs-Gesellschaft, Cologne (reinsurance of all kinds, 
domestic and foreign; Colonia Kolnische Feuer und Kolnische L T nfall Ver- 
sicherung A. G., Cologne has 40 percent participation and International All- 
gemeine Versicherung A. (*., Stetten, has 40 percent participation; Robert Pferd- 
menges on directorate) — Director. 

Industrial 

Rheinisch-Westfalische Industricbeteiligungs A. CL, Mulheim/Ruhr — Director. 
Iron and steel. — Mitteldeutsche Stahlwerke A. G., Riesa/Elbe (iron, steel, and 
rolling mills; Friedrich Flick Kommanditgesellschaft, Berlin, has 100 pircent 
participat ion) — Director. 

Adlerwerke A. G., Frankfurt-am-Main (machinery; through board of directors 
connected with Flick combine, I. G. Farben, and Sieniens-Schuckerwerkc) — Dep- 
uty chairman of advisory board. 
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Manufacturing . — Felten und Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., Cologne/Mulheim 
(wire industry; subsidiary of Arbeit Konzem, Luxembourg) — Head of advisory 
board. 

Rheinische Zellwolle A. G., Siegburg, Cologne (textile thread; J. H. Stein aided 
establishment of firm) — Head of advisory board. 

Vereinigte GlanzstofF Fabrik, Wuppertal /Barmen (AKU (Algemeene Kun- 
stzijde Unie N. V., Arnheim, controlled) production of rayon and other synthetic 
fibers) — Director. 

Mitropa (Mittelcuropaische Schlafwagen ung Speiswagen A. G., Berlin) 
(sleeping cars: controlled by Deutsche Reichsbahn) — Head of advisory board. 

Mining and coal production. — Rheinische A. G. fdr Braunkohlenberg-Bau und 
Brikettfabrikation, Cologne (lignite, mining, and briquets, acquisition and sale of 
mining companies; Friedrich flick and Fritz Thyssen are on board of directors 
Braunkohlenberg-Bau and Briketwerke Roddergrubbe A. G.) — Deputy chairman 
of advisory board. 

Braunkdhlcn Benzin A. G., Berlin (production of fuel and lubricants; I. G. 
Farben aided in the establishment of company and Grube Leopold A. G. has an 
interest) — Director. 

Harpcner Bergbau A.G., Dortmund (coal mining, coke, etc.; Eisenberg-Geeell- 
schaft MaximilanshQtte has participation; Friedrich Flick, Robert Pferdmenges, 
also Oscar Schlitter, of Deutsche Bank, on board of directors) — Director. 

Union Rheinische Braunkdhlen KraftstofT A.G., Cologne (coal products) — 
Director. 

Chemical products.-^ Guane Werke A.G., Hamburg (fertilizers and chemical 
products of all types) — Director. 

Public utilities 

C. Lorenz A.G., Beilin (manufacture and trading of telephone and telegraph 
apparatus, etc.; International Telephone A Telegraph Co., New York, has par- 
ticipation) —Director . 

Mix A Genest A.G., Berlin (telephone, telegraph, etc., apparatus; Standard 
Elect rizitata Akticngesellschaft has 94 peroent participation) — -Director. 

Standard ElectrizitAtswerke A. G., Berlin (company participating in financing 
electrical companies as well as engaging in companies producing high and low 
voltage; International Telephone A Telegraph has participation) — Director. 

Explo&ivee 

Dynamit A.G., Troisdorf (explosives; an affiliate of I. G. Farben) — Director. 

' Construction 

Gemeninnutzige A.G. fllr Wohnungsbau, Cologne (leasing and construction of 
small dwellings; State of Cologne has 50 percent participation) — Director. 

Boswau A Knauer A.G., Berlin (construction company; J. II. Stein on board of 
directors) — Deputy chairman of advisory board. 

HERMANN VON SIEMENS 

Hermann von Siemens, a director of the Deutsche Bank, is closely identified 
with the giant Siemens electrical concern. He is one of Germany’s most impor- 
tant industrialists. He has limited his industrial interests exclusively to the 
institutions owned and managed by the Siemens concern, and in these he holds 
only three official positions, namely, the board chairmanships in Siemens A 
Haiske A.G., Siemens Planawerke, and Siemens-Schuckertwerke. Both Siemene- 
Bchuckert and Siemens A llnlske have interlocking directorships with Vereinigte 
Stahlwerkc, often leferred to as the German Steel Trust. 

Hermann von Siemens is named as one of the most notorious industrial backers 
of the Kaiser’s bid for world conquest. He belonged to the Hindenburg committee 
and was one of the German capitalists who financed Hindenburg’s election cam- 
paign. He is also listed as one who financed Hitler, helped to build the var 
machine, and advanced the Nazi cause in the economic penetration into one 
European country after another. This is further indicated by the fact that in 
1935 Siemens received formal Nazi indoctrination in a labor camp, following 
which Hitler visited Siemensstadt and addressed the workers. As a result, the 
company began to receive vast orders from the Government and cooperated 
closely with the party. 

Hermann von Siemens had the following financial and industrial connections 
in 1942: 
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Banking 

Deutsche Bank, Beilin — Director. 

Industrial 

Siemens & Halske A.G., Berlin (this company, which had a capital of RM. 

407.000. 000 in 1938 and RM. 400,000,000 in 1942, challenges the position of the 
General Electric Co. as the largest manufacturer of electrical equipment in the 
world; the German Government has delegated to this company ’the responsibility 
for supplying within Germany the majoi share of the electrical requirements of 
the German war machino; the company also rates as Germany’s third largest pro- 
ducer of airplane motors; it is affiliated with numerous enterprises in Germany as 
well as in France, Japan, Italy, England, Greece, Czechoslovakia, and South 
America and has sales organizations on all the five continents; since 1930 the sub- 
sidiaries have had more independence and the pareut company has taken on the 
features of a holding company; Siemens has always had strong connections with 
the banks particularly through the Electrische Licht und Kraftanlagen A.G., a 
public utilitv holding company). 

Siemens Planiawcrke (engaged primarily in the production of carbon and 
graphite electrodes and alloid products; its capital which, as of 1937, was RM. 

18.000. 000, was 66# percent owned by Siemens A Halske) — Chairman of board 

of directors. 

Siemens-Schuckert Werke (this RM. 120,000,000 company is another major 
entity in the Siemens combine; it has extensive international agreements in which 
such companies as Westinghouse Electrical Manufacturing Co., of New York, 
and Brown Boveri A Cie., of Switzerland, participate. It is controlled by Siemens 
A Halske A. G.) — Chairman of board of direotors. 

DR. HEINRICH VON STEIN 

Dr. Heinrich von Stein is the owner of the private banking house of J. M. 
Stein, Cologne, in which Kurt von Schroder, a prominent member of the Nazi 
Party, is a partner. 

That Stein, as well as his partner Schroeder, was an active Nazi is indicated 
by the fact that Stein was a director of Preussengrube A. G.. an affiliate of Reich- 
werke A. G. fOr Berg- und HOttenbetriebe “Hermann Gfiring.” In 1938, Stein 
was also on the executive council of the board of directors of Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
A. G., DQsseldorf, the giant steel cartel, as well as a director of numerous other 
companies in the industrial, utility, and banking fields. 

During the First World War. as evidence of his support of the German cause, 
he received a number of honors, included among which were the Iron Cross II 
and the Service Cross. He figured prominently in the Rhenish separatist move- 
ment. This movement proposed to establish a separate State which could evade 
Allied control and the required dismantlement of these factories concentrating 
on war manufactures. Stein and other leading industrialists hoped thus to 
acquire a free hand to do as they wanted with their plants. Stein, in furtherance 
of this objective, publicly addressed one of the first separatist mass meetings. 

When the successful accomplishment of this plan appeared hopeless the bankers 
and industrialists abandoned it and instead gave their support more completely 
to Hitler and the Nazi movement. 

They then began to operate their war factories, first secretly and intensively, 
and later for the rearmament of Germany. Among the active participants who 
worked intimately with Hitler to support him in his rise to power, Banin Kurt 
von Schroeder, the other major partner in the Stein Bank, and Stein's associate, 
representing the industrialists and their financiers; Count von Alvcnsloben, who 
represented the Junkers, and was closely tied up with the heavy industrialists of 
the Ruhr; and Franz von Papen. standing for various militaristic groups. From 
1933 on, the interest of the Rhineland industrialists and those of the Nazi regime 
were inextricably interwoven. 

Dr. Stein’s financial, business, and professional connections are reported to be 
as follows: 

Banking 

J. R. Stein, Cologne (the leading bank of German heavy industry) — Stein is 
• one of the two senior partners. 

Commerzbank A. U., Hamburg and Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Schiffsbeleihungsbank, A. G., Hamburg — Director. 

Rheinisch-Westfalische Boden-Credit-Bank, Cologne — Deputy chairman of the 
advisory board. 
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Rheinisch-Westfalische, “Revision” Treuhand, A. G., Cologne — Deputy chair- 
man of the advisory board. 

Utilities 

A. G. fur Energiewirtschaft, Berlin — Director. 

Elektrizitats-A. G., formerly W. Lahneyer A Co., Frankfurt am Main — Director. 
Rheinische Energie A. G., “Rhenag,” Cologne — Director. 

Insurance 

Concordia I^ebensvereicherungs, A. G., Cologne (life insurance) — Director. 
Kolmische Glasversicherungs, A. G., Cologne (glass insurance) — Director. 

Industrial 

Iron foundries, coal mines, and mining. — Eisen- und Hflttenwerke A. G. f 
Cologne — Director. 

Eisen wcrk-Gesellschaft Maximilianhiitte, Rosenberg, Oberpfalz — Director. 
Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke A. G., Essen — Director. 

Klockner-Werke A. G., Rauzel — Director. 

Stolberger Zink A. G. ftir Bergbau und HOttenbetrieb, Aachen — Director. 

Steel works. — Mitteldeutschc Stahlwerke A. G., Berlin — Deputy chairman of 
the advisory board and director. 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G. Dtaseldorf — Director. 

Waggon- und Maschinenfabrik A. G., formerly Busch, Bautzen (railroad car 
and machine works) — Director. 

Miscellaneous 

Mansa-Muhle A. G., Hamburg (animal and vegetable oil, flour, etc.) — Director. 
Hotelbetriebs, A. G., Berlin (hotel management) — Director. 

Pcrsieche Teppich Gescllschaft A. G., Berlin (rugs and carpets) — Chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Harpcuer Bergbau A. G. — Director. 

Professional 

Member of the central committee of the Reichsbank, Berlin. 

Member of the curatorium of the University of Cologne. 

Member of Kaiser Wilhelm Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Member of the Association for Advancement of the Institute for Sea Transport 
and World Economy. 

Member of the Society of Friends and Promoters of University of Cologne; 
Cologne Club; German Automobile Club; Rotary Club, and others. 

PAUL 8TEIM 

Paul Stein, who today is prominently connected with several I. C«. Farbon 
subsidiaries and affiliates, was one of the initial promoters of Hiller. He was an 
active mcinlwr of the Peutsch-Xationalc Yolkspartci which was instrumental in 
putting Hitler into power. 

Paul Stein was present at the famous meeting held in February of 1933 at the 
home of the president of rhe Reichstag, and attended bv some 20 prominent 
German industrialists and bankers such as Krupp von Bolden. Schacht. Yogler, 
Carl Bosch, and Georg von Schuifzler. Hitler spoke at this meeting and told of 
the alliance which his party had made with the Deutsch-Xationale Yolkspartci 
mentioned above. The audience was sufficiently impressed to raise a large sum 
of money which was used to elect Hitler to the office of Clianccllor, an important 
stepping stone in his rise to power. 

Paul Stein is an important official of the Gcwerkschaft Auguste Victoria, a 
mining company which belongs to I. G. Farbenindustrie, as well as of the Rhein- 
ische Stahlwerke, a very large steel corporation which is 47.7 percent controlled 
by I. G. Farl>enindustrie. He is also connected with the Gesellschaft fur Teer- 
wertung m. b. H., an affiliate of Ycreinigte Stahlwerke. 

Stein is connected with the Deutsche Bank. Berlin, by membership on its Rhein- 
ischc- West fit lischcr advisory board. His semiofficial positions comprise member- 
ship on the advisory board of the Economic Chainljer for Westphalia and Lippc, 
and the vice presidency in the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Milnste. 
Paul Stein’s semiofficial, banking, and industrial connections ns *of 1942 were 
follows* 
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Semiofficial 

Wirtschaftskammer fur Westfalen und Lippe, Dortmund (Economic Chamber 
for Westphalia and Lippe) — Member of the advisory board. 

Industrie-und Handelskamme, Munster (Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try) — Vjce president. 

Banking 

Rhenisch-Westfalischcr Bairat Essen der Deutschen Bank, Berlin (ltheinisch- 
Westphalian Committee of Deutsche Bank) — Member of the committee. 
Industrial 

Rheinische Stahlwerke. Essen (steel works, incorporated; capital, RAT. 
150,000.000; I. G. Farbenindustrie holds 47.7 percent shares; Gruppe Kraweh!- 
Waldt hausen, Essen, is also a large stockholder) — Director. 

Dorstener Eisengicsserci- und Maschinenfabrik A. G., Harvest-Dorsten (iron 
foundry and machine building) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Gcrwerkschaft Auguste Victoria, Marl-Buls (mining corporation; 91 percent 
interest held by I. G. Farben-industrie) — Substitute chairman of the mine 
management committee. 

Gesollschaft fur Tcerverwertung m. b. H., Duisburg (company for extraction 
for tar; Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G. holds 35.51 percent interest) — Director. 

A. Riebeck’schc Montanwcrke A. G., Montanwcrke A. G., Halle/Saale (mining 
corporation; Rheinisch Stahlwerke (see above) holds 88.2 percent interest) — 
Director. 

Gewerkschaft Stein V., Marl/hiilz (mining company). — Substitute chairman of 
the mine management committee. 

Miscellaneous 

Finanzausschuss Dr. C. Otto A Co., Bochum (finance committee) — Chairman, 

Zulassungs- und PrufUngestelle fUr Offentlich Bestellte WirtschaftsprUfer, 
Mllnchen (admission and examining bureaus for licensed public accountants) — 
Chairman. 

HUGO 8TINNES 

Hugo Stinnes, known until his death in 1924 as the coal king of Germany, was 
one of the industrialists who gave strong backing to the imperialistic schemes of 
the Kaiser’s Government during World War I, and who after the defeat of 1918 
played an active part in the initial phase of rallying the forces of German reaction 
for a second attempt at world domination. Following his death, his sons, led 
by Hugo Stinnes, Jr., took over the management of his vast industrial interests 
and continued their father’s policy of supporting reaction and militarism in 
Germany. 

In 1919 Stinnes joined a number of other prominent industrialists in founding 
the Anti-Bolshevik league. He is said to have supported a number of such 
organizations and to have maintained close relations with the political henchmen 
whom he selected as his front in these activities. It is reported that in the years 
1920 23 Stinnes contributed large sums of money to totalitarian movements in 
Germany and that the Nazis were one of the groups which he favored most. 

It was Hugo Stinnes’ sons and heirs who in 1925 furnished the money to convert 
the Nazi weekly publication, the Volkischc Beobaehtcr, into a daily newspaper. 
As already pointed out, the principal successor t# the elder Stinnes was Hugo 
Stinnes, Jr., who is today, like his father before him, an important figure in tho 
German coal industry. In 1942 the commercial and industrial affiliations of 
Hugo Stinnes, Jr., were as follows: 

Industrial 

Gewerkschaft Mathias Stinnes, Essen (coal mines) — Chairman of mining 
committee. 

Math Stinnes G. m. b. H., Mulheim/Ruhr (coal mines; affiliated with Gewerk- 
schaft Mathias Stinnes and Mulheimer Bergwerks-Verein) — Chairman of mining 
committee. 

Gewerkschaft Diergardt-Movisson I— III, Rhcinhausen-Mochemmerick (coal 
mines; subsidiary of Mulheimer Bergwerks-Verein) — Chairman of mining com- 
mittee. • 

Mulheimer Bergwerke-Verein, Essen (coal mines — subsidiary of Gewerkschaft 
Mathias Stinnes) — Chairman. 

Rheinische-' West falischcs Kohlcn-Syndikat, Essen (coal association of which 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke is the principal member) — Director. 
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Ruhrgas A. G., Essen (fuels; subsidiary of Rheinisch-Westfallsches Kohlen- 
Syndikat, Essen, in which Vereinigte Stahlwerke, Krupp, Stinnes, etc., are in- 
terested) — Director. 

Steinkohlen-Elektrizitats A. G., Essen (electric energy for mines owned by the 
members of the Rheinisch-Westfalishes Kohlen-Syndikat) — Director. 

Atlantic Hotel A. G., Hamburg (hotel management) — Chairman. 

Hamburger Hof A. G., Hamburg (hotel management) — Chairman. 

* Hotel Nassauer Hof A. G., Wiesbaden (hotel management) — Chairman. 

Kohlen-Import und Poseidon Schiffahrt A. G., Konigsberg/Pr. (coal import 
and transportation; subsidiary of Hugo Stinnes firm) — Chairman. 

“Midgard,” Deutsche Seeverkehrs A. G., Nordenham (sea transportation and 
herring fisheries) — Chairman. 

Rheinisch-Westf&lische Bergwerks G. m. b. H., MQlheim/Ruhr (mining) — 
Chairman. 

Vereinigte Berliner Kohlenhandler A. G., Berlin (wood, coal, and coke) — 
Chairman. 

Norddeutache Oelmuhlenwerke A. G., Hamburg-Altona (oils and fats) — 
Chairman. 

Glaswcrke Ruhr A. G., Essen (glass) — Chairman. 

Preussisch-Rheinische Dampfschilfahrts-Gesellschaft, Cologne (transportation 
on the Rhine and tributaries) — Chairman. 

Hugo Stinnes Reederci A. G., Hamburg (sea transportation) — Chairman. 

Dampfschifrahrts-Gcftellschaft fOr den Nicder- und Mitteirhein, Dusseldorf 
(transportation on the Rhine) — Director. 

"Eiscnhof” A. G. fQr Eisen-Rohren- und Metallhandel, Mannheim (tubes, 
pipes) — Chairman. 

Ruhrdl A. G., MQlheira (oil) — Chairman. 

, Atlas- Werke A. G., Bremen (machinery; — Deputy chairman. 

. Felratihle Papier- und ZellstofTwerke A. G., Stettin-Odermtlnde (paper and 
related products) — Deputy chairman. 

Gen eratork raft A. G. fQr Tankholz und Andere Generarterkraftstoffe, Berlin 
(wood-burning generators for automobiles) — Director. 

Steinkohlon-Eloktrizit&ta A. G., Essen (STEAG) (an affiliate of Bergbau 
A. G., Ewald-Konig Ludwig which is affiliate of Reichswerke A. G. fQr Berg- und 
HOttenbeitriebe "Hermann Gdring”) — Director. 

WILHELM TENGELMANN 

Wilhelm Tengelmann joined the Nazi Party in 1930 and has been a very promi- 
nent and active member. In 1933 he became an SS leader and representative of 
the President of the Prussian Ministry on economic matters. Apparently he has 
maintained these connections for he is still an SS leader and confidential adviser of 
the Prussian Prime Minister in the legal committee. He is also a Leader of the 
War Program (Wchrwirtschaftsfuhrer). 

Wilhelm Tangclmann is extremely prominent in the coal industry, in which he 
has innumerable semiofficial and industrial connections. His other industrial 
interests include enterprises in the shipping, locomotive, fuel, and chemical 
fields. In all, he has some 80 activities of a widely diversified nature; and the list 
of his official connections include firms affiliated with I. G. Farbcn, Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, and the Flick combine. 

Tengelmann is a director of the Commerz Bank A. G., Berlin and a deputy 
chairman of the advisory board and a member of the auditing committee of the 
Deutsche Industriebank, Berlin. The latter is Reich-controlled and financed the 
war effort. 

In addition to these German affiliations, Tengelmann has extensive connections 
in foreign countries, and is well-known in international industrial and financial 
circles. 

As of 1942 he had the following connections: 

Political 

Leader of the Economic Warfare Program (Wehrwirtschaftsfuhrer). 

SS Leader. 

Mining committee of the Essen Labor Board — Member. # 

Westfalian-North Labor Board at Munster — Member. 

Committee of the German Chamber of Commerce in Switzerland — Member. 

Labor committee on mining industry of the German Labor Front — Member. 

Labor committee of the National Industrial Union II, Mining, German Labor 
Front (Arbeitsausschuss der Beichsbetriebsgemeinschaft II, Bergbau, Deutsche 
Arbeitsfront Gelsenkirchen) — Member. 
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Reich efficiency committee, Berlin — Member. 

Reichsgruppe Industrie, Berlin (Reich Group for Industry) — Member. 

Reichswirtschaftskammer, Berlin (Reich Economic Board) — Member of the 
Military Economic Council and Committee for Personnel Training and Efficiency. 

Confidential adviser of the Prussian Prime Minister in the Legal Committee 
(Vertrauensmann der Preussischen Ministerpriisidenten in Junstischen Aus- 
sehuss). 

German Labor Front — Deputy administrator of the district plant community. 

• Personnel committee of the Reich Coal Association — Member. 

Committee on syndicate problems of the Reich Coal Association — Deputy 
chairman and member of the presiding conucil. 

Association of German miners — Member of the management committee. 

District group for Ruhr mining of the Wirtzchaftsgruppe Bergbau — Member 
of the advisory board. 

Union for Promotion of Scientific Mining Research — Member of the advisory 
board. 

Dortmund Head Mining Bureau, Westphalian Division of Mining Com- 
mittee — Member. 

Advisoiy committee of mining experts of the Trustees of Labor for West- 
phalia — Member. 

. Association for Mining Interests (Verein fOr die Bergbaulichen Interessen, 
Essen) — Deputy chairman and member of business committee. 

Wirtschaftsgruppo Kraftstoffindustrie, Berlin (Wirtschaftsgruppe for motor 
fuel)— Member of the advisory board. 

Buhrverband Essen (Essen-Ruhr Association), Essen (activity unknown) — 
Member of the management committee. 

Industrie- und Handelskammer, Munster (Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry) — Member of the advisory board. 

Banking 

Commerzbank A. G., Berlin — Director. 

Deutsche Industriebank, Berli n- (Reich-con tr©Wed; finances war effort) — Deputy 
chairman of the advisory board and member of the auditing committee. 

N. V. Maatschappij Algemeen Behoer (Dutch Trust Company) — Deputy chair- 
man of the advisory board. 

Industrial 

Coal and byproducts . — Hydrierwerk Bchelven A. G., Gelsenkirchen-Buer 
(production of benzine from coal) — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Oberbayerischc A. G. flir Kohienbergbau (Upper Bavarian Corporation for 
Coal Mining), Munich — Chairman of the board of directors. 

Rheinisch-Wostfalischos Kohlen-Syndikat, Essen (VS affiliate) — Deputy 
chairman of the advisory board and member of several committees. 

A. G. der Kohlcnwertstoff-Verbiinde (coal processing association), Bochum — 
Chairman of the board of directors and of presiding board. 

Bergwcrksverban zur Verwertung von Schutzrechten der Kohlentechnik 
G. m. b. H., Dortmund Eving (mining association for the sale of patents relating 
to coal) — Director. 

Stecnkolen-Handelsvcreeniring, Utrecht (coal trading association) — Director. 

Steinkchlen-Elektrizit&ts A. G., Steag., Essen (coal -elec trie corporation) — 
Director. 

Wasserwerk filr des Nfirdliche Westf&lieche Kohlenrevier, Gelsenkirchen 
(waterworks for north Westphalian coal region) — Director. 

Kohlen- und Brikcttwerke A. G., Basel — Chairman of the executive committee. 

Oberrhein Reedcrei u. Kohlcnhandels A. G., Basel (freighting and coal trad- 
ing) — Chairman of the executive committee. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Institut flir Kohlenforachung, Mtiilieim-Ruhr (institute for 
coal research) — Member of the Executive Committee. 

Deutsche Kohlcnhandelsgesellschaft Luders, Moentzc A Co., Bremen (coal 
trading) — Chairman of the advisory board. 

M. Stromeyer Kohlenhandelsgcsehschaft m b H., Mannheim (coal trading) — 
Chairman of the advisory board. 

Westf&lischc Kohlcnverkaufcgesellschaft Vollrathe, Week und Co., Berlin 
(company for the sale of coal) — Chairman of the advisory board. 

Wining. — Bergwerksgcllshaft Hibernia A. G., Horne Westfalen (mining com- 
pany controlled by State) — Chairman of the management committee. 

Westfalische Berggewerkschaftsckasse, Bochum — Member ot the management 
committee. 
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Prcussische Bcrgwerke- und Hutten A. G., Berlin (mining and smelting com- 
pany owned by the State) — Director. 

Saargruben-A. G., Saarbriicken (mines owned by State) — Member of the board 
of directors. 

Utrecht “Meibe” (Gesellschaf ter versarml ungen der Zechcnvereinigung Malbe) 
(association of mining companies) — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

Montan-Revisions G. m. b. H., Essen (mining auditing) — Member of the ad- 
visory board. 

Chemicals. — Chcraische Werke Hals G. m. b. H., Marl — Chairman of board of 
directors. 

Henkel & Cie. A. G., Dusseldorf (connected with I. G. Farben) — Chairman of 
the board of directors chairman of the advisory board, and member of the per- 
sonnel committee cf tne board of directors. 

Stickstoff werke Ostmark A. G., Berlin — Deputy chairman of the advisory board. 

StickstofF-Syndikat G. m. b. JE, Berlin — Member of the executive committee. 

Shipping. — RheinscbifTahrt A. G., vorm. Fendel, Mannheim — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Bremen- Mindener Schiffahrt A. G., Bremen — Director. 

Deschi mag- Deutsche Schiff- und Maschienbau A. G., Bremen (ship and ma- 
chine construction; — Director. 

Badischc A. G., ftlr RheinschifTahrt und Seetransport, Mannheim — Chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Locomotives and airplanes. — Wiener Lokomotiv-Fabrik A. G., Vienna — Deputy 
chairman of the advisory board. 

Henschel Jx>comotiv-l , 'abrik. Kassel — Member of the executive committee. 

Hcnschel & Sohn G. m. b. H., Kassel — Member of the advisory board. 

Henschel-Kcnzern — Member of the personnel committee. 

Henschel-Flugsoug- Werke A. G., Berlin — Deputy chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Henschel-Flugmotorenbau G. m. b. H. f Kassel — Chairman of the advisory 
board. 

Fuels. — Rlitgcrswerkc A. G., Berlin (petroleum) — Director, member of the 
presiding board. 

Ruhrgas A. G., Essen (VS affiliate) — Director, member of labor and share- 
holders’ financial committee. 

Miscellaneous 

Reismann-Grcnc G. m. b. H., Essen (activity unknown) Meml>cr of the ad- 
visory board. 

Mannheimer JAgerhaus-Gcsellschaft, Mannheim (activity unknown) — Chair- 
man of the l>oard of directors. 

W. Ruhenstroth G. m. b. H., Gtiterlach (activity unknown) — Chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Klein, Schanzlin & Becker, A. G., Frankenthal/Pfalz (machinery, pumps, etc.) — 
Director. 

Bcrnward Leinewebcr K. G., Berlin (ready-made articles of dress) — Director. 

Standard Maatschappij, Rotterdam (activity unknown) — Member of the board 
of directors. 

Rhenufl A. G., Basel (branch of Rhcnus A. G., Berlin, forwarding and commis- 
sion agents)— Member of the executive committee. 

Professional 

Vercin Deutschcr Ingenicurs, Berlin (Association of German Engineers) — 
Member of the management committee. 

Gesellschaft dcr Frcunde und Fordcrer dcs Rheinischen I«andcsmuseum, 
Bonn (Friends and Patrons of the Rhine Province Museum) — Member of the 
executive committee. 

Akademic fur Deutsches Recht, Berlin, Ausschuss ftlr Bechtzfragen des Wirt- 
schaftsausbaucs (Academy for German Law, Committee on Legal Questions of 
Economic Structure) — Member. 

Deutsches Museum von Mcisterwerken der Maturwissenschaft und Technik, 
Munich (German Museum of Masterpieces of Natural Science and Technical 
Management Committee) — Member. 

Emschergenessenschaft, Essen (cooeprative association) — Member. 

Haus der Deutschen Kunst, Munich (House of German Art) — Member. 

Haus der Deutschen Technik, Munich (House of German Technical Science) — 
Member. 
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Haus der Technik e. V. f Essen (House of Technical Science) — Member of 
management committee. 

Reichsgemeinschaft der Technisch-wissenBchaftlichen (Reich Society for 
Scientific Technical Work) — Member. 

Unteraueschuss fOr Terminologie in der Organization der Gewerblichen Wirt- 
schaft and in der Wirtschaftlichen Gesetzgebung (Subcommittee on Terminology 
in Industrial Economy and in Economic Legislation)-— Member. 

Euraterium Technisch-Wiesensehaftliche Leh rm i t tel zent rale, Berlin (Super- 
visory Council on Technical-Scientific Educational Bureau) — Chairman. 

Reichsinstitut fiir Berufsausbildung in Handel und Gewerbe, Berlin (Institute 
for Professional Training in Commerce and Industry) — Chairman. 

FRITZ THYSSEN 

Fritz Thyssen, former head of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the German steel 
trust, played a decisive role in the rise of Hitler to power by contributing liberally 
to the coffers of the Nazi Party and by influencing his fellow industrialists to 
join him in support of the Fuehrer. In reward for his efforts on behalf of national 
socialism. Thyssen was showered with political and economic favors by the Third 
Reich. He enjoyed almost unlimited power and prestige under the Nazi regime 
until his break with Hitler in 1939 over the decision to invade Poland and pre- 
cipitate the Second World War. 

This incident and Thyssen'* subsequent publication of his “confession” that he 
had financed Hitlerism provide a curious parallel with the history of his father, 
August Thyssen. Through a similar confession in 1918 the elder Thyssen, despite 
hia record as a staunch backer of pan-Germanism, succeeded in convincing the 
Allies that the sole responsibility for the German aggression should be placed 
upon the Kaiser’s Government, and that the penitent German industrialists must 
not be blamed for the support which they had been forced to give to the imperial- 
istic schemes of the Hohcnzollerns. Apparently influenced by the recantations 
of August Thyssen and his associates, the credulous Allies made no effort to reform 
German industry after the last war. The result of this policy of omission was that 
men like Thyssen were allowed to retain their vast industrial fiefs and to pass 
them on intact to their heirs and successors, whom they had rigorously schooled 
in the tradition of war-making. 

Thyssen defied French . — It was against this background that Fritz Thyssen 
took over controlof the extensive holdings of his family following the death of 
his father in 1926. The new German steel baron had already achieved a large 
measure of fame throughout the Reich by his successful defiance of the French 
during their occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. He it was who led the German coal 
producers in their refusal to operate their mines during the occupation. Like Hitler, 
Thyssen consistently regarded the Treaty of Versailles as “a pact of shame” which 
must be overthrown if the Fatherland were to rise again. 

Fired by this fanatic nationalism, Thyssen set out along the same road as his 
father had taken before him. August Thyssen had combined with such men as 
Hugenburg, Kirdorf, and the elder Krupp to promote the All-Deutscher Verband 
(the Pan-German League), which supplied the rationale for the Kaiser’s expan- 
sionist policies. 

His son became an active member of the reactionary Stahlhelm, and later, 
through meetings with Goring and others of his ilk, began to flirt with the Nazis. 
Finally, after the crash of 1931 had brought German industry to the verge of 
bankruptcy, he openly embraced the cause of national socialism. 

Solicits support of industrialists for Hitler . — During the next 2 years Thyssen 
dedicated his fortune and his influence to the single purjKJse of bringing Hitler to 
power. In 1932 he arranged the now' famous meeting in the Dusseldorf Indus- 
trialists’ Club, at which Hitler addressed the leading business men of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland. At the close of Hitler's speech Thyssen cried, "Hoil Herr 
Hitler,” while the others applauded enthusiastically. By the time of the German 
Presidential elections later that year Thyssen had succeeded in eliciting contri- 
butions to Hitler’s campaign fund from all of the big industrial combines. He 
hiiftself is reported to have spent 3,000,000 marks on the Nazis in the year 1932 
alone. 

During January 1933 Thvssen served as intercessor between von Hindenburg, 
von Papen, and Hitler. He brought them together at a secret meeting which 
laid the basis for the appointment of Hitler as Reichschancellor. At this juncture 
Thyssen viewed Hitler as a leader who had aroused in Germany “a new spirit of 
nationalism that is essentially healthy and necessary and serves as a bulwark 
against communism.” 
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Nazis reward Thyssen for aid. — In payment for his services, Thyssen was nomi- 
nated by Chancellor Hitler to be State Counselor with a seat on the Economic 
Board of the Reich. He was also appointed supreme economic authority for 
western Germany. Through a reorganization of the vereinigte Stahlwerke, 
Thysscn’s participation in thait lucrative enterprise was increased at the expense 
of the Reich itself. Profits soared as his steel mills, munition plants, and ship- 
yards worked at capacity to fill the orders created by Hitler’s rearmament pro- 
gram. Thyssen’s star was at its zenith. 

Beginning in 1936, however, a rift began to appear between Thyssen and Hitler 
over certain Nazi policies and practices. Thyssen now claims that in particular 
he took exception to the Nazi doctrine of racial and religious discrimination, 
although apparently he had not previously concerned himself with this matter 
despite the fact that Hitler’s point of view had been available in Mein Kampf 
since 1925. In any case, Thysscn’s open defiance of the Nazis was not provoked 
by this issue but bv the signature of the German-Soviet nonaggression pact in 
1939. He indicated that he would not countenance auy strategy which even 
temporarily diverted Germany from her avowed mission of opposing the Soviet 
Union. Following the outbreak of war in September 1939, Thyssen and his 
family fled to Switzerland, where he announced that he was “still a German” but 
“no longer a Nazi.” in retaliation for his desertion, Thyssen’s immense holdings 
in Germany were confiscated by the Reich. 

Thyasen curriea Allied favor. — Thyssen now commenced his efforts to win favor 
with the Allies. During 1940 in Paris, where he had gone from Switzerland, be 
released his “confession,” which, like that of his father in 1918, was calculated to 
whitewash its writer of all blame for having plunged Germany into the holocaust. 
With feigned innocence he related his parting statement to Hitler: “My conscience 
is clear. I feel free of any guilt. My sole error was that I believed in you, 
Adolf Hitler, the Fuehrer, and the Government you led. I believed with all the 
ardor of one passionately German.” Then, having disclaimed his long and 
profitable association with the Nazis, and, as he undoubtedly hoped, having 
absolved his own conduct in the view of the Allies, he offered to them his services 
and those of his fellow industrialists in effecting a rapproachment with Germany: 
“Peace is to be had. The price is not high. It is easy to arrange. * * * We 

still have men who hold the reins.” 

Following the fall of France Thyssen took up residence in the unoccupied zone 
in a villa at Cannes. From there he began a scries of attempts to escape to the 
New World. He made unsuccessful overtures to come to the United States. 
He tried several times to reach Argentina, where he owned important agricultural 
and industrial enterprises, around which he apparently hoped to rebuild his 
shattered empire. 

In February 1941, however, the French authorities at Vichy delivered Thyssen 
and his wife to the Gestapo, which shipped them back to Germany. From that 
time until the German surrender there were many conflicting stories and rumors 
as to the treatment which Thyssen was receiving from the Nazis. It was vari- 
ously reported that he was t>eing held in a concentration camp, that he was 
staying in the luxurious Hotel Adlon in Berlin, that he was under the protection 
of Gfiring, and that he was the center of a number of political maneuverings — by 
implication, anti-Nazi plots. 

In May 1945 he turned up in a concentration camp in northern Italy. In a 
statement issued to the press at that time Thyssen, still angling for a pardon from 
the Allies, made much of the misfortunes which he had suffered at the hands of 
the Nazis following his break with Hitler: “I was wrong. I quite know my 
responsibility. I helped them. I was misled. But I have been punished.” 
Despite his announced remorse at having aided the Fuehrer, however, he went 
on to indicate a continuing sympathy for Hitler and many phases of Hitlerism: 
“I was of the opinion that at first the policy of Hitler was not so bad at all. He 
came under the influence of the bad men in his party.” And: “I personally 
believe the German people are not ready for democracy.” 

Plots resurgence of German war industry. — Thyssen has offered a suggestion for 
the Allies to follow in their reconstruction of Germanv. It is that the Rhineland 
should be made an independent state, “a nation like Holland and Belgium.” 
Thus. Thyssen, once the fervid nationalist, now professes to advocate the quarter- 
ing of the Reich. He does not elaborate upon the reasons for this shift, but his 
proposal has a familiar ring. After the last war a group of German financiers 
and industrialists led by Kurt von Schroder and Heinrich von Stein, the Cologne 
bankers, launched a Rhineland separatist movement, for they saw in the creation 
of an independent Rhineland a means of emancipating the giant industries of 
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Dusseldorf, Essen, and Cologne from the restrictions imposed by the Treaty of 
Versailles on the manufacture of war products within the borders of the Reich, 
Apparently Thyssen, the arch-foe of Versailles and the principal promoter of the 
Fuehrer, is already busy devising schemes to sabotage the peace now in the 
making. 

ALBERT V OGLES 

Albert Vogler, head of Vereinigte Stahlwerke, large steel combine, has been 
listed among Germany's top industrialists since World War I. Vogler has also 
been active politically, and has used his political connections to work with other 
leaders, such as Krupp, Kirdorf, Stinnes, Thyssen, Rochling, and Mannermann 
to further the interests of German industry. 

During World War I this group put pressure on the Government to obtain 
more and more power abroad. In 1919, Vogler and other industrialists founded 
the so-CAlled Anti- Bolshevik League. From 1921 to 1924, and again in 1933, 
Vogler was a member of the Reichstag. 

In February of this latter year, Vogler, with other well-known industrialists, 
attended the meeting at which plans were made for financing the campaign to 
elect Hitler to the office of Chancellor. The financial aid voted at this meeting 
placed Hitler in office in March 1933 and started him on his political career. 

In addition to his connection with the great steel combine, Vogler is officially 
connected with the giant electrical apparatus group, Siemens and Halske and 
Siemens Schuckert-werke. His close ties with the Nazi administration are 
indicated by his presence on the advisory board of the Deutsche Reichsbank, and 
his appointment to membership in the armament council, directed by Hermann 
Gdring. 

Vogier'8 connections as of 1942 were as follows: 

Political 

Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft zur Ffirderung der Wissenschaften, Berlin (Kaiser 
Wilhelm Society for the Advancement of Science) — President. 

Akademic flir Deutsche Recht, Berlin, Aueschuss ftlr Kartellrecht (Academy 
for German Law Committee for Cartel Law) — Member. 

Gau Senate of Westfalen-Sud. — Vice president. 

Armament Council — Member. 

Banking 

Deutsche Reichsbank, Berlin — Member of advisory committee. 

Industrial 

Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., DUsseldorf (steel trust) — Chairman. 

Bochumcr Vercin flir Gusstahlfabrikation A. G., Bochum (iron and steel, 
rolling mills; 100 percent owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Chairman. 

Gcbr. Bohler A Co., A. G., Berlin (iron and steel products; subsidiary of 
Bohlerstahlwerke, Zurich, which is closely affiliated with Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — 
Chairman. 

Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A. G., Krcfeld (fine steel; subsidiary of Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke) — Chairman. • 

Deutsche Rohrenwerke A. G., Dusseldorf (tubes, pipes; 100 percent owned by 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Chairman. 

Dortmund-IIoerder Htittenverein A. G., Dortmund (foundries, rolling mills; 
100 percent owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Chairman. 

Gelsenkirchener Bergwerke A. G., Essen (coal and byproducts; 100 percent 
owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Chairman. 

Huttcnwcrke Siegcrland A. G., Siemen/Westfalen . (foundries, rolling mills; 
100 percent owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Chairman. 

Ruhrstahl A. G.. Wittcn/Ruhr (foundries and rolling mills; subsidiary of 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Chairman. 

Westfalische Union, A. G. fur Eisen- u. Drahtindustric-Hamm/Westf. (wire 
mill; 100 percent owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke) — Chairman. 

Demag A. G., Duisburg (Machinery; jointly owned by Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
and Maschinenbau Unternehmungen) — Director. 

Hannoversche Maschinenbau A. G., vormals Georg Egestorff (Hanmag) Han- 
nover-Linden (machinery; subsidiary of Bochumer Verein fiir Gusstahlfabrikation 
A. G.) — Chairman. 

Ruhrgas A. G., Essen (fuels; subsidiary of Rheinisch-Westf. Kohlensyndikat 
comprising Vereinigte Stahlwerke, Krupp, Stinnes, etc.) — Chairman. 
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Braunkohlen- und Brikettwerke Roddergrube A. G., Brohl, Bez. Koln (lignite; 
subsidiary of Rheinisch-Westfalisches ElektrizitAts-Werke, itself principally 
owned by the Prussian State, VI AG, etc.) — Chairman. 

Rheinische-Westfalisches Elefctrizitatswerk A. G., Essen (electric power; 
owned by Prussian State, VI AG, etc.) — Chairman. 

Harpencd Bergbau A. G., Dortmund (mining; affiliated with Mitteldeutsche 
Stahlwerke, itself a subsidiary of Siegener Eiscnindustrie A. G., owned by the 
Flick family) — Deputy chairman. 

Siemens A Halskc A. G., Berlin (electrical apparatus) — Director. 

Siemens Schuckert-Werke A. G., Berlin (electrical apparatus) — Director. 

Henschel A Sohn G.m.b.H., Kassel (locomotives and machinery) — Member of 
advisory committee. 

KURT WEIGELT 


Kurt Weigelt has been active in Germany’s domination over the industrial and 
financial life of occupied countries. He nas been variously described as “one of 
the leading German bankers who now control the German monopoly of European 
banking”; “the most important man in the planning of the new order”; “consid- 
ered today the most outs|>oken representative of the aspirations of German in- 
dustry”; and as “definitely a Nazi.” 

Kurt Weigelt is reported to have financed Hitler in the early days of fascism. 
HiR background reflects his long-entertained views on the German necessity for 
expansion. In furtherance thereof, he traveled extensively throughout the world 
promoting the colonial expansion of Germany. When the Nazis came to power 
in 1933, Weigelt became president of the “Fuehrer Ring” or Leader's Council, an 
organization which published a yearly volume devoted to the problem of the Cer- 
manizntion of the European continent. He also created the Gcsellsehaft filr 
Europaisehe Wirtschaft planning und Gmssraumw irtschaft, an association for 
European Economic Planning and Living Space Economics. 

Weigelt is manager of the Deutsche Bank, largest of German banking uistitu- 
tions. He is also director of the Deutsche- Asia! ische Bank, Shanghai, a company 
formed for the pur|K>se of promoting trade with and investments in the Far East. 
In addition, he participates in the management of four colonial trade companies 
in the former German East Africa and the Dutch East Indies, as well as in that 
of a mining company in Afganistan. In the industrial field, Weigelt is connected 
with a large number of cor |>orat ions, the most important of which are Riitgers- 
werke A. G. and Kali-Chcinie A. G., both prominent in the chemical field. He is 
also officially connected with a number of subsidiaries and affiliates of these two 
organizations. 

Among other affiliations worthy of note, are Deutsche Luft-Hansa A. G., the 
largest German air line which was used as an instrument of penetration into South 
America, and Transocean G. m. b. H., the official Nazi organ for the propagation 
of news abroad. 

Wcigelt's known connections are as follows: 

Industrial 


Colonial companies . — Afghnnischc Minon G. m. b. H., Berlin (mining property 
situated in Afghanistan) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Deutsch Os tafri kan ischc Gcsellsehaft, Berlin (RM. 10,000,000; colonial plan- 
tation company founded in 1SS7 in former German East Africa; large coffee, sisal, 
tea. and copra plantations) — Deputy chairman of Iniard of directors. 

Cultuur Mij. Talang, Padan, Batavia (coffee plantation in the Dutch East 
Indies; subsidiary of Dcutsch-Ostafrikanischc Gcsellsehaft) — Chairman of board 
of directors. 

Non-Guinea Compagnie, Berlin (large colonial company situated in former 
German East Africa; coffee, tea, sisal, and copra; maintains branches in Spain) — 
Chairman of board of directors. 

Straits und Sunda Syndikat’s Administratiekantoor, Batavia Amsterdam 
(Dutch investment and security company) — Deputy chairman of board of direc- 
tors. 

Chemicals . — Riitgerswerke A. G., Berlin (chemical products, primarily tar; 
capital in 1930, RM. 27,800,000) — Chairman of lx>ard of directors. 

Bakelitc G. m. b. H., Berlin (RM. 1,100,000: bakelitc and plastic products enter- 
prise; 11.86 percent owned by Riitgerswerke A. G.) — Director. 

Silesia, Vercin Chemise her Fabrikcn, Ida- und Marienluitte Saaru/Kr. 
Schwoidnitz (RM. 1,500,000; organic chemicals, artificial fertilizers, and dyestuff 
concern; 98.2 percent owned by Riitgerswerke A. G.) — Director. 
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VEDAG (Vereinigte Dachpappen-Fabriken A. G., Berlin) (RM. 6,000,000; tar 

S roducts and roofing materials enterprise; subsidiary of Rtitgerewerke A. G.) — 
director. 

Siemens-Plan iawerke A. G. fur Kohlenfabrikate, Berlin (carbon and graphite 
electrodes and allied products; two-thirds owned by Siemens & Halske and one- 
third by Rtitgerswerke A. G.) — Director. 

Kali-Chemie A. G., Berlin (chemical concern, primarily potash) — Director. 
Bergwerksgesellschaft Gilickauf-Sarstadt m. b. H., Berlin (RM. 1,650,000; 
potash mine; fully owned by Kali-Chemie A. G.) — Director. 

Gewerkschaften Salzbergwerk Neu-Stassfurt und Salzbergwerk Neu-Stassfurt 
II, Loderburg liber Stassfurt (RM. 12,000,000; potash enterprise; 99 percent 
owned by Kali-Chemie A. G.) — Director. 

Miscellaneous 

Deutsche Luft-Hansa A. G., Berlin (largest German air-line company) — Deputy 
chairman of board of directors. 

Deutscher Aero-Llovd A. G., Berlin (air-line company affiliated with Deutsche 
Luft-Hansa A. G.) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Transocean G. m. b. H., Berlin (official Nazi propaganda agency established 
to provide news for foreign consumption)— Deputy chairman of board of directors. 
Drumen S. A., Barcelona — Deputv chairman of board of directors. 

Griiflich Dela Zichvsche Urkuter llergwerke A. G., Budapest (Hungarian com- 
pany with which Wcigelt was identified as late as 1925; capital, 1,500,000 pengfl 
in 1936; manganese mines) — Deputy chairman of board of directors; 

Baumwollspinnerei Germania, Epe/Westphalin (RM. 2,500,000; primarily yams, 
but also cotton textiles enterprise; 60 percent of stock in Dutch (unidentified) 
hands, remainder in German possession) — Director. 

Deruluft — Chairman of board of directors. 

Berliner Gaswcrke, Berlin (public utility) — Director. 

Biox A. G., Dresden — Director. 

Gewerkschaft Deutschland, Berlin — Director. 

BARON TILO VON WILMOWSKY 

Baron Tilo von Wilmowsky, a brother-in-law of Gustav Krupp, is deputy chair- 
man of Friedrich Krupp A. u. and of several of its subsidiaries. Von Wilmowsky 
represents Krupp’s interest in the Reichsautobahn-Gesellschaft, the company 
formed by the Government to construct Germany’s vast system of military motor 
highways. 

The fact that von Wilmowsky was closely connected with German national 
undertakings is brought out by his directorship in the Government-owned Reichs- 
Kredit-Gcsellschaft and his membership in the advisory committee and adminis- 
trative board of the Deutsche Reichsbahn, the Government-owned railways. He 
is also a meml>er of the executive committee of the Landcrbank of Vienna, an 
institution now controlled by the Dresdner Bank. 

As a background for Wilmowsky's active interest in the welfare of national 
Germany, it is noteworthy that during World War I he was chief of the Civil 
Chancellory of the Governor General of occupied Belgium. 

Von Wilmowsky’s known connections are: 

Banking 

Rcichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft A. G., Berlin (owned by the Government through 
VI AG) — Director. 

Landerbank Wien A. G., Wien (controlled by the Dresdner Bank) — Member 
of executive committee. 

Insurance 

Berliner Hagel-Assecuranz-Gesellschaft von 1832 A. G., Berlin (insurance 
against damage by hail; affiliated with Xordstern All-gemeinc Versicherungs, 
itself a subsidiary of Aachener und Miinchener Feuer Versicherungs and other 
leading companies) — Chairman. 

Industrial 

Fried. Krupp A. G., Essen (iron-steel-armaments) — Deputy chairman. 

Fried. Krupp Germania werft A. G., Kiel-Saarden (machinery; 100 percent 
owned by Fried. Krupp A. G.) — Deputy chairman. 

Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A. G., Magdeburg (machinery; 100 percent owned 
by Fried. Krupp A. G.) — Deputy chairman. 
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Bemdorfer Metallwarenfabrik Arthur Krupp A. G., Bemdorf (metal products; 
subsidiary of Fried. Krupp A. G.) — Deputv chairman. 

A. G. fur Unternehaugen der Eisen- und Stahlindustrie. Berlin (participations in 
iron and steel organizations; 100 percent owned by Friea Krupp A. G.) — Deputy 
chairman. 

Deutsche Reichsbahn, Berlin (railroads of Germany; owned by the Govern- 
ment) — Member of advisory committee. 

Reichsautobahnen, Berlin (auto transportation; subsidiary of Deutsche Reicha- 
bahn) — Member of advisory committee. 

Mitropa Mitteleuropaische Schlafwagen- und Speisewagen A. G. f Berlin (sleep- 
ing cars; railroad cars; subsidiary of Deutsche Reichsbahn, owned by the Govern- 
ment through VI AG) — Director. 

Deutsche Zentraldruckerei A. G., Berlin (printing) — Director. 

Rentengutsgesellschaft Merseburg, Schkeudits (industrial real estate; affiliated 
with Landkraftwerke Leipzig A. G., which in turn is owned by several public 
utility companies) — Chairman. 

WILHELM ZANOEN 

Wilhelm Zangen, who today is one of Germany’s most prominent industrialists. 
With important banking and political connections, is reported to have financed 
Hitler in the early days of nazism. All his life he has been connected with heavy 
industry. At an early age he worked as an apprentice in the August Thyasen 
Hutte and other metallurgic concerns. For the last 15 years he has been con- 
nected with the Manncsmannrohren-Wcrkc combine, which has a long history of 
association with Germany’s expansionist policies. 

The leading figures of the Reich-organized industrial self-government group* 
are without a doubt dominated bv the largest companies. Tne ubiquitous Wil- 
helm Zangen is the leader of the fteichgruppe Industrie. He is also chairman of 
the Eisen und Stable Gemeinschaft (Iron and Steel Union) which is second in 
importance in the controlling organization in the steel industry. His deputies 
are Schwedc, of Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and Scheer Hennings, of the Hermann 
Goering concern. The board otherwise consists of representatives of the Flick 
combine, Arbed, Otto Wolff, the Hermann Goering concern, and the Hosch 
combine. 

Zangen’s political connections include membership as a representative of heavy 
industry on the committee for central planning under the direction of Speer. 
He is also one of the leading men in the German 4-year plan and took part in the 
reorganization of Nazi war industry which had as its goal, according to Ham 
Kehrl, president of the Economic Chamber and director of the Hermann Goering 
Works, to clean up a “maze of ordinances and decrees.” 

Zangen’s present-day industrial connections include managerial positions in 
such important firms as Allgcmcine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft (AEG) and Dcm&g 
A. G., Duisburg, whose board members indicate close relationship with the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke and the Flick combine. He is chairman of the executive 
committee of Maunesmannrohren-Wcrkc, a tube and pipe factory with several 
subsidiaries. This group known as the Mannesmann combine, is apparently 
connected with the Vereinigte Stahlwerke through representation on its board. 
Zangen is also a director on the Deutsche Revisions und Treuhund A. G., an 
auditing company affiliated with the Government-owned VIAG. 

Wilhelm Zangen is a member of the group of leading German bankers who. 
before the German defeat through penetration into the banking systems oi 
occupied countries, exercised almost monopolistic control over European banking. 
He is a director of both the Deutsche Reichsbank and the Deutsche Bank. He is 
also on the board of Salzdetfurth A. G., which is a subsidiary of a group of the 
largest German banks. Another company in which he is a director is Schiess 
A. G. f which is controlled by the Deutsche Bank. 

His known connections as of 1942 were as follows: 

Political 

DQsseldorf Chamber of Commerce and Industry — Vice president. 

Rheinisch-Westphalian Stock Exchange, Diisseldorf — Member of management 
committee. 

Academy for German Law, Berlin — Member. 

Vcrein Deutecher Eisenhuttenleute (Association of German Iron Foundry 
Men), Diisseldorf — Member. 
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Insurance 

Allianz Vereicherungs A. G., Berlin (this firm, which is an outstanding insur- 
ance carrier of Germany, is closely connected with Mflnchner ROckversicherungs- 
gesellschaft, the largest reinsurer in the world; these two firms are also interested 
in the Karlsruher Lebensversichcrungs A. G., one of the major German life in- 
surers; the chairman of the board of directors is August von Finck, senior partner 
of the Munich banking firm, Merck, Finck A Co., which is reported to be Hitler's 
bank; the vice chairman, KurV Schmitt, is probably Germany’s leading insurance 
expert). 


industry 

Allgemeine Elektricit&ts Gesellschaft (AEG), Berlin (General Electric Com- 
pany) — Director: 

Mannesmannrfihren-Werke, DQsseldorf (production of tubes and sheet metal, 
operation of coal mines; at the beginning of the war it was the sixth largest steel 
and mining concern in Germany; its capital as of 1943 was RM. 180,000,000. 
Since the death of the five Mannesmann brothers, the controlling stock ownership 
has apparently come into the hands of the Deutsche Bank, the steel-trust circles, 
and tne Siemens concern) — Chairman of management committee. 

Manncsmannrohren- Werke Komotau A. G., Komotau, Czechoslovakia (Its 
capital of RM. 60,000,000 is 100-peroent controlled by Mannesmann, Germany) — 
Chairman of the board. 

. Mannesmann Stahlblcchbau A. G., Berlin (prior to 1938, this was a firm owned 
by Jews and was called Wolf Netter A Jacobi Werke Kom. Ges. a Akt.; it manu- 
factures all types of tin, and its capital of RM. 5,000,000 is 100 percent owned 
by Manncsmannrohren) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Maschincnfabrik Meer A. G. M. Gladbach (manufacture of machines, spare 
parts, factory equipment, etc.; its capital, which as of 1938 was RM. 1,800,000, 
IS 100 percent owned by Manncsmannrohren) — Chairman of board of directors. 

“Kronprinz” A. G. fOr Metallindustrie, Solingen-Ohligs (metal, steel, and iron 
products, machine and spare parts; its capital, which as of 1938 was RM. 6,000,000 
was 76 percent owned by Manncsmannrohren) — Chairman of board of directors. 

Prager Eisen-Industric-Gescllschaft, Frag (operation of iron-processing plants, 
atone quarries, iron mines, etc.; its capital as of 1942 was 280,000,000 koruny; 
the majority of the shares is held by a concern consisting of the Mannesmann- 
rOhrenwerke A. G., Komotau, and the Zivnostenska Banka, Prague) — Deputy 
chairman of advisory board. 

Demag A. G., Duisburg (produces heavy machines and mine equipment, bridge 
equipment, etc.; its capital as of 1939 was RM. 26,500,000) — Director. 

Deutsche Revisions und Treuhand A. G.. Berlin (this firm occupies itself with 
auditing, control, supervision, and liquidation transactions; its’capital, which as 
of 1938 was RM. 1,000,000, was 70 percent controlled by VI AG, which in turn 
is owned by the German Government). 

SaldetfQrth A. G., Berlin (second largest potash concern in Germany; it also 
operates important copper, salt, and lignite works; its capital as of 1939 was RM. 
44,000,000; its principal shareholders are Solvay, Delbrich Schlickler A Co., in 
Berlin, and a group of large commercial banks, namely, the Deutsche Bank, the 
Commerz Bank, Dresdner Bank, and the Allgemeine Deutsche Credit Anstalt) — 
Director. 

Schiess A. G., DQsseldorf (manufacture and sale of machines of all types; its 
capital, which as of 1938 was RM. 8,000,000, was 50.12 percent controlled by the 
Deutsche Bank) — Director. 

Schwabenbrau A. G., DQsseldorf (operation of breweries, manufacture of malt; 
its capital as of 1938 was RM. 6,000,000). 

Westfalisch-Anhaltische SprengstofF A. G., Chemische Fabriken, Berlin (manu- 
facture of chemicals of all types, especially explosives; its capital as of 1938 was 
RM. 28,000,000). 

SUdosteuropa-Handels Gesellschaft, Vienna (south European trading company; 
this firm is a branch of a company which has its seat in Berlin; capital as of 1942, 
RM. 500,000). 
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Exhibit No. 11 

(From the Washington Daily News, Thursday, June 28, 1W5] 

SS Guards Spared Hostages to Win Allied Forgiveness 

(By Curt Riess) 

Munich, June 28. — Prominent hostages held by the Nazis are alive today 
only because the SS defied Hitler’s demand for their execution. 

SS leaders had been given strict orders to kill all hostages before permitting 
them to fall into the hands of the Allies. Fearful for their own skins, the SS 
men spared the lives of their prisoners in the hope that the Allies would be less 
severe in punishment. 

MY8TERY CLEARS 

Mystery surrounding the fate of the hostages was cleared up in conversations 
I had with various prominent personalities. One of them was Marquardt, 
Count Schenk von Staffenberg, cousin of the Stauffenberg who attempted the 
July 20 assassination of Hitler. 

He and a dozen other prominent hostages who were locked away by the Gestapo 
after the assassination attempt, passed through Munich along with four members 
of the farhily of Stauffenberg, all of whom were supposed to have been executed. 
Countess Prettenberg, Mrs. Fritz Thyssen, and Mrs. Erich Hoberlein, were also 
in this group. 

spirited away 

Those people and about 140 other prominent persons were kept in prisons 
and concentration camps. When the Allies and Russians approached they 
wore swiftly spirited away. They were finally concentrated in Dachau, after 
having been changed from prison to prison more than 15 times. 

In Dachau there were about 150 prominent personages, representing 22 nations. 
Among them were the Schussniggs, Schacht, Gen. Halber Leon, Leon Blum, 
Niemoller, and Captain Best. 

HIMMLER INTERCEDED 

According to Stauffenberg, all those rightly or wrongly concerned with the 
July 20 attempt would have been killed at once if Himmler hadn’t interfered. 
Staffenberg doesn't know why, but he thinks that Himmlor hoped to get some- 
thing for himself. 

All those present in Munich told me that they were very upset about statements 
Pastor Niemoller had made at a Naples press conference. While all of them 
were opposed to the Nazis, they still conserve strong German nationalist feelings. 
They declare that Niemoller spoke without dignity. “It isn’t possible to say 
bad things about Germans to representatives of other nations." 

“nice old men" 

This is just one indication of their ideas of nazism and Germany. When I 
asked about Schacht, I was told that Schacht was completely calm and certain 
nothing will happen to him. “Ho is really such a nice old man and suffered so 
much from the Nazis that the Allies shouldn’t do anything to him,” I was told. 

Thvsscn also emerged as a “nice old man.” Nobody mentioned that Schacht 
and Thyssen were among the first people to aid Hitler. 

THYSSEN DEFENDED 

I talked at great length with Mrs. Thyssen, who was greatly upset to be sepa- 
rated from her husband, whose health is very bad. Mrs. Thyssen still carries 
the airs of a great lady. She maintains that her husband and she spent 28 months 
inside an insane asylum after the Gestapo arrested them on the French Riviera in 
September 1940. When I asked why they hadn’t left France earlier, she replied, 
“The French Government guaranteed we would be left alone.” 

She defends her husband, saying he had only the choice between having com- 
munism in Germany or aiding Hitler. “Since 1934,” she says, “she was horrified 
by Hitler and the Nazis.” 

She is absolutely certain that nothing will happen to Thyssen and intends to 
leave with him a-* soon as possible for Switzerland. Someone remarked that 
Switzerland wouldn’t take Thyssen. She smiled, “We have very good friends 
there.” 
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Exhibit No. 12 


Answers Submitted by the Alien Property Custodian to 
Questions of Subcommittee on ^ar Mobilization 


Question. What has been the policy of the Office in eliminating personnel with 
enemy connections from vested business enterprises — in particular, what has been 
the policy with regard to the former management of General Dyestuff Corporation* 

Answer. The broad policy of the Office in eliminating enemy personnel from 
vested corporation has been stated in the second Annual Report (p. 43). The 
Custodian “usually will nominate at least one director and possibly more, de- 
pending upon his holdings in the corporation and the suitability of the incumbent 
directors. If there is a taint of enemy influence, the Custodian will take action 
as drastic as the circumstances require. He may even elect an entire new board 
of directors and put in a new management. The Custodian believes that by such 
action he has freed all the corporations (and other enterprises) under his control 
from their former connection with the enemy*'.'' 

Let me describe our action in dealing with Schering Corporation as an example 
of how the policy works out. On April 18, 1942, we vested 99.9 percent of the 
outstanding common stock of Schering Corp. of New Jersey and 52 percent of the 
outstanding preferred stock. The remainder of the common stock was vested 
at a later date. The president and sovcral other officers and employees of the 
corporation had been removed from their positions in January 1942, on the order 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Schering Corp. is now managed by a board of 
five directors elected by us. None of the five incumbents are carry-overs from 
the prewar board. A new president was elected at our instance and we also made 
other changes in management personnel. 

We vested all of the 8,678 outstanding shares of common stock of General 
Dyestuff Corp. on June 30, 1942. At our instance, three of the four directors 
resigned and the board was enlarged from four to five directors at a stockholders* 
meeting on July 13, 1942. Our proxy their reelectefFone director and elected four 
new directors, two of whom were members of the staff of this Office. We have 
since caused the board of directors to be enlarged to seven, and have elected 
seven directors, none of whom are members of our staff. The present directors 
of General Dyestuff Corp. (as of December 21, 1944) are: Louis A. Johnson, 
Matthew J. Hickey, Jr., George A. La Vallee, Victor Emmanuel, Thomas A. 
O’Hara, George W. Burpee, A. C. Spun*. 

We brought about the resignation of Mr. E. K. Halbach as president and as a 
director of the corporation in July 1942. The new management employed Mr. 
Halbach, who is a United States citizen, as full-time consultant, since they felt 
that they could not dispense with his expericriCc in the business. At the instiga- 
tion of the Custodian, Mr. Halbach has also submitted his resignation as a con- 
sultant, and such resignation is presently under consideration by the board of 
directors in the light of the necessity for obtaining a successor of adeauate ex- 
perience and technical competence. The directors have been instructed to pur- 
sue policies which will make the rcemergence of enemy influence impossible and, 
in my opinion, are carrying out these policies. 

Question. Why is Mr. Halbach so important to General Dyestuff Corp. that 
it has not been possible to sever his connection with the company? 

Answer. On February 7, 1945, I stronglv recommended to the board of direc- 
tors that the resignation submitted by Mr. Halbach at my instigation be accepted. 
I have requested and shall be pleased to submit for the record a statement from 
the management of General Dyestuff setting forth their views and contemplated 
position. 


[Telegram] 

AtousT 1, 1945. 

Hon. James E. Markham, 

Alien Property Custodian, Washington , D. C. 

A check today will all members of the board of directors of General Dyestuff 
Corp. discloses that the members of the board do not know anyone of equal 
technical ability, competence, and experience whom the company could secure 
at this time to take the place of E. K. Halbach as consultant to the company and 
believing that his separation from the company as a consultant at this time would 
adversely affect the war effort, the board authorizes me to advise that they are 
of the opinion that the best interests of this company would not be served by the 
acceptance of Mr. Halbach's resignation at this juncture. 


Louis Johnson, 
President , General Dyestuff Corp. 
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Question.. Why have you not vested the patents which, after the outbreak 
of the European War, were transferred from I. G. Farbenindustrie to the General 
Aniline & Film Corp., and from Schering A. G., and Sherka Chemical Co., to 
the Schering Corp.? 

Answer. We relt that it was not necessary to vest directly the patents trans- 
ferred to the General Aniline & Filin Corp., and the Schering Corp., since we had 
already established full control over these patents by vesting all enemy owner- 
ship interests in these corporations. We vested almost 98 percent of the out- 
standing voting stock of General Aniline & Film Corp., and 100 percent of that 
of the Schering Corp. In addition, we vested the interests of I. G. Farbenin- 
duatrie in the contracts pursuant to which the assignments to General Aniline 
& Film Corp., were made, and all interests of I. G. Farbenindustrie and its asso- 
ciated companies in patents and patent applications which stand of record in the 
United States Patent Office in the name of General Aniline & Film Corp. 

All assets of General Aniline A Film Corp.. and Schering Corp., including their 
patents, thus caine under tike control of the Government. A direct vesting of the 
assigned parents therefore was not necessary for the removal of the patents from 
enemy ownership and control. 

Question. Why did not the Office of Alien Property Custodian vest the 
AKU subsidiaries in the fall of 1944 when the report of its investigation was 
completed and submitted to its executive committee? 

Answer. At its meeting of September 27, 1944, the executive committee of 
the Office of Alien Property Custodian considered the investigation report of the 
Division of Investigation and Research which covered the American Enka Corp. f 
American Bcmbcrg Corp., and North American Rayon Corp., and the committee 
unanimously recommended that the custodian refer the matter to the State 
Department informally for coMMiient. After many informal discussions between 
representatives of the De*|>artment of State and of this Office, the Department of 
State requested the Alien Property Custodian not to vest the interests of AKU 
in the American subsidiaries at that time but instead to enter into an understand- 
ing with the netherlands Government providing for further investigation in 
Holland of the wonership and control of AKL T after the liberation of that country. 
The Department did not object to the vesting of any direct German interest in 
the American subsidiaries and sjxicitically stated that the ultimate decision to 
be taken with respect to the AKU interests must be made by the Alien Property 
Custodian. It was decided to postnone the final decision on the AKU cases 
until after further investigation in Europe for the following reasons: 

(1) The Secretary of State vigorously expressed the opinion that the American 
subsidiaries should not be vested at that time in view of the fact that the Nether- 
lands Government had serious disagreements with certain findings in our investi- 

S ation report, that the admitted German ownership interest in AKU was only 
0 percent, and that further investigation in Holland to clear up these points 
could take place in the near future. Although the Secretary of State left the 
responsibility for a final decision in this matter to the Custodian, his letter was in 
effect an urgent suggestion that this agency refrain from vesting at that time 
pending further investigation since he believed that vesting would adversely 
affect the foreign relations of this country, for which the requesting Department 
was chiefly resjxmsible. 

(2) We believed that residents of Germany were in a position to coutrol AKU 
and did actually exercise substantial control over American Bcmbcrg and North 
American Rayon, and that this Office should regard AKU as an enemy national 
and therefore vest its interests in all of the Americans subsidiaries. We recog- 
nized, however, that we did not possess all of the facts or definite evidence of either 
the de facto control or of the extent of German ownership of AKU. Since tho 
liberation of Holland was anticipated daily and since investigations in Germany 
and the Netherlands could be expected to commence shortly, it seemed reasonable 
to us to delay the final decision on the case until after suen investigations. The 
Chief of our Division of Investigation has recently been in Europe arranging for 
such further investigations. 

Question. The report of the Kilgore committee, published in 1944, suggested 
that the present patent laws could be revised so as to make foreign-originated 
patents subject to compulsory licensing on a reasonable royalty basis. Would 
you, Mr. Markham, care to state your views on the merits of this suggestion? 

Answer. I am in sympathy with the purposes of the committee’s suggestion 
that the American patent law could be revised in the direction of subjecting all 
future foreign-originated patents to a system of compulsory licensing, on a rea- 
sonable royalty basis. The purposes, I take it, are to prevent suppression of the 
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use of patented inventions by foreign nationals who obtain American patents for 
their inventions, and also to prevent the practice of using forcign-originated patents 
for purposes of cartel agreements implying control of output, prices, marketing 
territories, etc. 

Compulsory nonexclusive licensing would tend to remove the problem of sup- 
pression or limited utilization of the inventions and in general make it impossible 
for the patent device to furnish a legal or semilegal basis for international cartels. 
This is especially true if compulsory licensing works on a mandatory basis and 
does not depend upon the proof of the intent of suppression or abuse of the 
patented inventions. As our patent law stands producers can always assert that 
forcign-originated devices and processes would not be available to them unless 
they accepted the restrictive provisions imposed upon them by the foreign pat- 
entee. Thfs may or may not be a rationalization on their own part. The point 
is that under compulsory nonexclusive licensing such an assertion would no longer 
be relevant. 

On the other hand, I am ,of course, aware of several objections that might be 
re teed against your committee's proposed reform. In the first place, it might 
be argued that it would be a serious mistake to discriminate against foreign- 
origiiiated patents by subjecting them to compulsory licensing, because such 
discrimination would* lead to retaliatory measures in the other countries of the 
world. But many important foreign countries, such as England, France, and 
Canada, already possess legislation designed to subject forcign-originated patents 
to compulsory licensing. Even if.the proposed measure should lead to an increase 
in the number of countries adopting such legislation, the effect would be salutary 
as regards the economic welfare of this country as well as the rest of the world. 
Surely, if the patent device could be prevented from furnishing a vehicle for the 
establishment of international cartels, an important step would be made toward 
the elimination of such cartels. 

But quite aside from these facts, the charge of discrimination is out of place 
in speaking of the proposed measure. It is not valid since the proposal is directed 
against practices which, by general consent, are regarded as obnoxious. Even if 
it were true that forcign-originated patents have been subjected to no more abuse 
than have patents which originated domestically, the proposed measures would 
still be fully justified. It is a poor practice to object to a reform which seeks to 
abolish an unmistakable evil just because there exists a similar evil which the 
proposed measure would not reach. Moreover, there is no evidence to the effect 
that foreign originated patents have not been subjected to more flagrant abuse 
than have domestically originated patents. While it may be granted, on prin- 
ciple, that the average foreign businessman or inventor is not any more guided 
by the desire to maximize his profits through the use of monopoly rights than is 
the average American businessman or inventor, it is nevertheless true that the 
American economy has been placed at the mercy of foreign individuals or firms 
dominated by hostile governments. This situation must not be allowed to recur 
in the future. 

A second possible objection is that the proposed measures would cause foreign 
inventors to refrain from seeking American patents and to attempt to keep their 
inventions secret, possibly by not obtaining patents anywhere, even in their 
home country. This objection does not apply to those foreign inventors whose 
objective is limited to the exploitation of their inventions by making them avail- 
able to others on a royalty basis, since such exploitation requires disclosure. 
But it may be relevant as regards those inventors who wish to exploit their in- 
ventions as manufacturers in the American market. Inasmuch as this form of 
exploitation would entail the establishment of subsidiaries in thjs country, the 
proposed measure would force them into sharing the American market with 
domestic producers. To avoid this they might be willing to assume the risk of 
keeping their inventions secret, in the hope that the profit derived from their 
absolute monopoly for an indeterminate period of time would be greater than 
that which would be derived when sharing their inventions at reasonable royalists 
for the life of the patent. This possibility exists, at any rate, with respect to 
inventory relating to new processes, in which case the foreign inventor would 
not provide any clue as to tne nature of his invention through the type of prod- 
ucts which he manufactures and sells in this country. The chances of main- 
taining secrecy are considerably smaller in those instances in which the inventions 
relate to new products or improvements in old products, since the articles them- 
selves provide a clue as to the nature of the invention. Nevertheless, some 
foreign inventors might be willing to assume the risk of secrecy. But I am in- 
clined to believe that the loss to the economy arising from the fact that some 
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invention may be known and exploited by only one producer is compensated by 
the gain that would be realized through compulsory licensing. 

A more serious problem arises from your committee’s suggestion that a desig- 
nated Federal agency could determine the amount of reasonable royalty after 
representations by the foreign inventor and the prospective domestic licensee. 
I should like to draw attention to the difficulties in which a Government agency 
might find itself when attempting to determine reasonableness of royalty charges. 
There are hardly any economically sound or customarily accepted standards for 
determining reasonableness of royalties. Although such an agency could avail 
itself of the assistance of the private parties involved in licensing, it would have 
to pass final judgment on the reasonablness of the terms before they go into effect. 
And at times the royalties demanded by the patentee may be so high, or the bids 
made by the prospective license so low, as to prevent an agreement between the 

E rivatc parties. In such cases the administrative burden of the agency would 
B greatly enlarged, since it would have to rely on its own judgment, or on the 
judgment of hired technicians and experts in the patent field, to prove the un- 
reasonableness of the demands of either the licensors or licensees. 

A second serious problem concerns the treatment of foreign-originated patents 
which make insufficient disclosure of inventions. In my judgment such patents 
can and should be invalidated by the courts. Where know-how cannot be 
reduced to words, bluopiints, or formulas but can be conveyed only through 
demonstration and observation, the licensee should always have the right to 
demand know-how. In spite of these problems I believe that the proposal for 
compulsory licensing of foreign-oiiginated patents is worthy of careful considera- 
tion. It may well find a plaoe as a part or a comprehensive program for dealing 
with international cartels. 

Question. In the prepared statement submitted to this subcommittee you 
included a list of enemy enterprises w hich have been vested bv your Office in both 
wars. I notice that one of these is the Bosch Magneto Co. 'this subcommittee is 
very interested in knowing why these enterprises reverted back to German 
ownership. We would like to know what measuies, particularly in the case of the 
Bosch Magneto Co., could have been taken by the Custodian of the First World 
War or by the Government to prevent the return of a controlling interest of Bosch 
Magneto Co. to German ownership. 

Answer. May I point out at the outset that your subcommittee has printed a 
very complete account of the actions taken by the Custodian of the last war in his 
administration of Bosch Magneto Co. I refer you to exhibit No. 653 part 16, of 
the hearings on Cartel Practices and National Security. I am glad, however, to 
add whatever I can to this report, on the basis of information which has been com- 
piled by members of our staff concerning the activiticf of the W orld War I Cus- 
todian. As I see it, Mr. Chairman, there was very little the former Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian or any other Government agency could have done, in 
view of existing legislation and prevailing business practices, to prevent the return 
of Bosch Magneto Co. to German control after the last war. 1 think this fact is 
best understood in light of some of the steps taken by the German Bosch after the 
last war to regain a foothold in the American market and then to extend its foot- 
hold to a controlling interest in the American Bosch. 

(1) In Deceml)or 1918, the World War I Custodian sold the Bosch Magneto 
Co. to Americans, who changed its name to American Bosch Magneto Corp. 
By 1921 the German Bosch had established a new American branch, under the 
name Robert Bosch Magneto Co., Inc., to manufacture and sell products similar 
to those being produced by the American Bosch. The two companies became 
embroiled almost immediately in trade-mark and patent litigation. Although 
some action could have l>cen taken to prevent the new owners of American Bosch 
from continuing use of the Bosch trade name, thereby forestalling the ensuing 
conflict, I do not think there was anything that could have been done within the 
framework of existing law to prevent the German Bosch from reestablishing a 
branch in the United States. 

(2) The controversy over patents and trade names between the new American 
branch and American Bosch was duplicated in almost every world market by the 
American Bosch and German Bosch. At the core of this controversy was the 
fact that both the American and German firms were using the well-known 
BOSCH trade name on their products. It might have been possible to prevent 
this difficulty, in part, if the World War I Custodian had required the American 

E urchasers to adopt new trade-marks for their products. In the present war we 
ave taken just this action in the case of the photographic products formerly 
manufactured under the German-originated trade name AGFA. These products 
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are now being sold under the name ANSCO. In the case of American Bosch 
after the last war, however, the new American management fought bitterly with 
the German Bosch for almost 10 years for the privilege of obtaining exclusive 
use of the BOSCH trade name, which rated high in consumer acceptance in the 
world’s markets. 

The extended and expensive litigation over patents and trade-marks, plus the 
developing business depression of 1929 and 1930, brought the American Bosch 
to a point where it was ready to come to terms with German Bosch. Here, 
again, I would say that, as far as we can tell from our examination of the record, 
most of these developments appear to have been beyond the control of any Gov- 
ernment agency. After entering into a general settlement to adjust their trade 
name difficulties, the American and German companies executed other cartel 
agreements covering the allocation of markets and use of patents. 

(3) About the time that all outstanding litigation between the American and 
German concerns was being settled, the World War I Custodian, who still held 
the proceeds of sale of the World War 1 Bosch Magneto Co., began to consider the 
claims of the original owners under the terms of section 9 of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act and under the Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928. During the 
years 1929 and 1930 the World War I Custodian through regular administrative 
procedures allowed claims totaling more than $4,000,000 to Robert Bosch of 
Germany and his associates. Allowance of these claims at this time was par- 
ticularlv advantageous to Robert Bosch since it coincided with the decision of the 
American Bosch to come to terms with the Germans and placed liquid funds in 
the hands of German Bosch at a time when the money could be used to purchase 
stock of the American concern at depressed prices. I submit, however, that the 
Custodian had no discretion; he was obliged to approve the claims and thereby 
carry out the mandate of Congress. 

(4) As part of the over-all settlement reached between the American and 
German Bosch in 1929 and 1930, it was agreed to merge the American Bosch with 
the new American branch of the German Bosch. As a result of this transaction, 
which was accompanied by a new issuance of stock to German Bosch, the Ger- 
man company increased further the majority interest it already held in the 
American Bosch. A merger of this kind probably became inevitable when Robert 
Bosch established its new branch in the United States in 1921. Although the 
establishment of the branch could not have been prevented, a more vigilant 
application of the antitrust laws might have forestalled the merger that occurred 
in 1930. 

(5) Even before the 1930 merger, Robert Bosch of Germany had begun to pur- 
chase stock of the American Bosch in the open market largely with funds, as I 
have already mentioned, obtained from the former American Custodian under 
World War I claims. So that even before the merger was effected the Germans 
owned almost 70 percent of the outstanding American Bosch stock, which was 
increased to 77 percent as a result of the merger. The open-market purchases of 
American Bosch stock by the German Bosch at the depressed market prices of 
later 1929 and 1930 were presumably legitimate and beyond the control of any 
Government agency. In this connection we should remember that the Bosch 
Magneto Co. of World War I was sold by the then Custodian in 1918 to a group of 
men, who, it was believed, would operate the company strictly in the interests of 
the United States. Consequently, the firm was sold without any safeguard, 
such as a voting trust, to prevent. its stock from passing back into German hands. 
But the maximum duration even of a voting trust is usually only 10 years and it 
Is possible that a voting trust in the case of Bosch Magneto Co. might not have 
prevented the Germans from reestablishing their control. 

(6) By exercising its controlling stock interest the German Bosch was able to 
place a majority of its nominees on the board of directors of American Bosch and 
to select most of the management officials of the company. The combination of 
majority stock control and majority representation on the board of directors was 
sufficient to impress any policies or programs the German Bosch cared to originate 
upon its American subsidiary. In this situation, too, it seems clear that no 
action could have been taken by the Government to interfere with the selection of 
American Bosch’s management after a majority of the company’s stock had 
passed into the hands of German Bosch. 

(7) Once the German-dominated management had been installed in the Ameri- 
can firm it was easy to get American Bosch to approve additional measures which 
would attach it firmly to the international industrial organization controlled by 
Robert Bosch. In 1930 and 1931 the German and American companies con- 
cluded a series of sales and patent agreements which had the effect of confining 
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the manufacturing and sales activities of American Bosch to designated geographic 
areas and limiting the range of products it was permitted to manufacture. These 
agreements were clearly illegal under the antitrust laws and they were set aside 
under a consent decree entered into after my office had vested American Bosch. 
It should be noted, however, that the cartel agreements were secret and con- 
sidering the circumstances under which they were made it is highly unlikely 
that the Government could have prevented their execution. Had the pending 
bill for compulsory registration of private international trade agreements been in 
effect at that time, it might have been possible by antitrust action to prevent the 
American and German Bosch companies from entering into their restrictive 
agreements. 

(8) Between 1934 and 1937 Robert Bosch loaned the American Bosch about 
$1,800,000 through a cloaked Dutch banking company. In 1938 the German 
Bosch accepted repayment of the loan in newly issued common Btock of American 
Bosch. The device of causing the American subsidiary to become indebted to 
the German parent and then taking stock of the American concern in repayment, 
in order to extend the control of German Bosch over American Bosch, was a 
practice which no Government agency could have controlled under existing legis- 
lation. 

(9) In the area of patents some corrective measures might have been taken by 
the Government while Bosch Magneto was under its control in the last war and 
after it was sold to American interests which might have made it at least more 
difficult for the German Bosch to reestablish its control. While Bosch Magneto 
was under the control of the World War I Custodian, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which for part of that time was responsible for the licensing of enemy patents, 
made a strong effort to make the patents of Bosch Magneto generally available 
to American manufacturers on a royalty basis for the life of the patents. This 
policy was successfully resisted by the management installed by the then Custo- 
dian to operate the company. Accordingly, when the company was sold in 1918 
it was sold with its patent assets intact, and 10 years later any of these patents 
which had not expired were inherited by the German Bosch when it reestablished 
oontrol over the company. 

Government policy might have assisted American Bosch in the 1920's in its 
extensive litigation battle with German Bosch had there been on the books a 
oompulsory licensing law for foreign-originated patents. Without the compul- 
sory licensing requirement the Gorman Bosch was able to develope important new 
patents, register them with the United States Patent Office, and thereby prevent 
the development of similar inventions by the American company. Once the 
German Bosch had patented its inventions, the American company faced the 
possibility of infringement suits whenever it attempted to develop similar products. 

So, as I stated at the beginning of this discussion on Bosch Magneto, there 
appears to have been comparatively little that any Government agency could have 
done to prevent the return of American Bosch to German control under then- 
existing law. As I pointed out, in retrospect there were some steps the Govern- 
ment might have taken to make it more difficult for the Germans to reestablish 
their control. It is highly speculative, however, whether in the end these measures 
would have been adequate to prevent the return of a controlling interest in Amer- 
ican Bosch to German Bosch. 

I may add that we are alive to these problems and are drafting legislation which 
would enable the Government to bar the reentry of divested enemy interests into 
domestic enterprises. 

Question. As I understand your statement, you have not succeeded thus far 
in abating illegal cartel contracts. Why has no definite policy for handling these 
contracts been put into effect? 

Answer. It is incorrect to say that we have no definite policy for handling 
illegal cartel contracts. It is our policy to abrogate them insofar as we have the 
legal authority to do so. This policy has resulted in actual abrogation in only a 
few cases thus far (that is, the Standard Oil case, American Bosch, Woburn 
Degreasing). The delay in achieving substantial results has resulted largely 
from the extraordinary number of difficult legal and policy questions involved. 

Examples of legal problems which arise, many of them extremely difficult and 
unique, are — 

1 1) Whether an antitrust violation in fact exists. 

2) If such violation does exist, whether such violation nullifies the rights of 
American parties completely or merely makes the specific provision unenforceable 
without affecting other rights under the patents. 
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(3) The effect of illegality in cases where patents have been assigned, ra‘ her 
than licensed, to Americans- whether restitution of consideration paid is a con- 
dition precedent to nullification; whether the doctrine of pari delicto would apply 
to actions to abrogate brought by us. 

(4) Whether summary action against American assignees or licensees could be 
taken or whether action must be preceded by administrative hearings and deter- 
minat ions. 

(5) Whether the declaratory judgment act would unable us to institute court 
proceedings to determine the rights of the Americans. 

(6) Procedural problems arising where action by the Antitrust Division is 
pending or contemplated with reference to the same subject matter. 

(7) Whether illegal agreements contemplating continuing arrangements were 
automatically abrogated by tli* outbreak of the war. 

Some of the problems are illustrated by the opinions of Judge Wysanski in 
Standard Oil Co. v. Markham, copies of which are submitted herewith. In addi- 
tion to the legal questions, we are confronted with major policy questions. The 
following are some examples: 

(1) \\ hetber it is a proper function of the Office of Alien Property Custodian to 
undertake action amounting, in effect, to enforcement of the antitrust laws or 
whether such matters should be left to the Department of Justice, which h<u> 
primary responsibility for enforcement of those laws. The “exclusive remedy” 
of the antitrust law may bar action by this Office (compare the Standard Oil case). 

(2) Whether this Office, upon discovery of what appeared to be an antitrust 
violation, should take drastic, vigorous, and immediate steps, leaving it to the 
courts to protect any legitimate interests possessed by Amciicans, or whether, 
in the light of legal doubts, it should first resolve’ to its own satisfaction 
its legal authority to act and collect the maximum factual information needed 
for successful prosecution of such action as it took. 

(3) Clearance of pro|M?svd procedures with ether interested Government 
agencies especilly the Antitrust Division, in order to avoid confusion and incon- 
sistency in the parallel operations of this Office and the other agencies. 

The mere enumeration of the above problems indicates the magnitude of tho 
task facing the Office in attempting to abrogate illegal contracts. It is clear 
that some of these questions cannot be resolved except by the courts or by Con- 
gress. Arbitrary action by us would have resulted in unwarranted hardships 
to American citizens, confusion and disrupt’d! in the ordinary process of Gov- 
ernment action by other agencies, and would have brought the actions of the 
Government into disrepute in those cases where the specific action by this Office 
was found to have been beyond its authority or unsupported by sound legal 
documents. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
Southern District or New York 
Civil Action, No. 26-414 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), Standard Oil Development"Com- 

pany, Standard Catalytic Company, and Jasco, Incorporated, plaintiffs, 

vs. James E. Markham, as Alien Property Custodian, defendant m 

MEMORANDUM 
June 1, 1945 

Wyzanski, J. 

This is an action under Sec. 9a of the Trading With the Enemy Act. Staudard 
Oil Company and three associated companies have brought this action to recover 
from the Alien Property Custodian thousnads of United States patents and 
certain shares of stock in various corporations. Plaintiffs allege that they are 
the owners of these assets; that they acquired them, with a single exception 
from I. G. Farbenindustrie by outright purchase; that the Custodian vested 
these assets in himself by two vesting orders; and that plaintiffs are entitled to 
have these assets returned. 

One of the several defenses asserted by the Custodian is that plaintiffs are not 
entitled to most of these assets because they were acquired by plaintiffs bv agree- 
ments which violated the antitrust laws of the United States. - To raise this 
defense the Custodian has made allegations in paragraph V of his answer, has 
made an offer in evidence of a letter heretofore called Govern men t_Se rial No. 149 
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written by Mr. Teagle to Mr. Riedeman, marked Exhibit D-62 for identification, 
and is prepared to make other offers of evidence. Plaintiffs have seasonably 
objected to the introduction of this evidence on the ground it is irrelevant. 

This type of defense and offers of this type of evidence are novelties in proceed- 
ings under Sec. 9a of the Trading With the Enemy Act. So far as research of 
counsel and of the court can discover, it has not previously been decided whether 
when an American corporation seeks to recover from the Alien Property Custodian 
property of which it claims ownership the corporation should be denied relief on 
the ground that in acquiring or using that property it violated the antitrust laws 
of the United States. 

In considering the validity of this defense the first point is to observe the inevi- 
table breadth of the Custodian’s contention. If the Custodian is correct in his 
contention that relief should be denied where the claimed property was acquired 
In violation of the federal antitrust laws, it woulc) seem that relief should also bo 
-denied where the claimed property was acquired in violation of any other federal 
law, or any state law, or any foreign law. There is no hierarchy of laws in which 
the antitrust laws arc given peculiarly high rank. And the antitrust laws, as the 
.Supreme Court has recently recognized in Hartford Empire Co. v. United Slates, 
323 U. S. 386, 415, have no provision that patents used in violation of these laws 
shall be forfeited. Moreover, if the Custodian is correct in this contention that 
relief should be denied where he is the person charged with a seizure unauthorized 
by law, it would seem that relief should also be denied where the person charged 
with the wrongful taking is a common thief, at least if the 6uit where the issue 
arises is because of the nature of the property involved or because of the nature of 
the relief sought in an equity suit. The Custodian has no more statutory interest 
than any other person in the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

Indeed, if the Custodian’s defense under the antitrust laws were to prevail 
here, it is difficult to ree why, aside from the restraints imposed by self* discipline 
and a consciousness of the risk cf impeachment and removal, the Custodian 
would not be at liberty to sequester and keen all property in the United States 
acquired in violation of law, regardless of whether there had been the slightest 
connection between the owner of the property and the enemy. This would mean 
that whenever property was acquired in violation of any law the offender ran 
the risk of the’ penalties prescribed by that law and also' the risk of the unpre- 
6cribed forfeiture of the property at the whim of an administrative official. 

The unsoundness of the Custodian’s defense under the antitrust laws is 
revealed not alone by the breadth of its necessary implications, but by cases such 
as Connolly v. Union Setter Pipe Co., 184 U. S. 540, 549-551 and A. 6. Small Co. 
v. Ijamborn A Co., 267 U. S. 248, 258. These cases hold that where a i>er8on 
engaged in and acting pursuant to a conspiracy to violate the antitrust laws 
makes a contract which is not inherently invalid he can enforce that contract 
against the other party. Similarly, where a i>erson has acquired property by a 
contract in restraint of trade he can recover tne property from a wrongful taker. 
California Cured Fruit Ass’n. v. Stelling el al., 141 Cal. 713, 75 Pac. 320, 322. 
These authorities illustrate the rule that a party to a previous illegal contract 
agreement or combination with others, restraining competition in that business, 
is not deprived of legal protection of his property in that business. American 
Law Institute, Restatement of Contract*, Sec. 519; Willison, Contracts, (Rev. 
Ed.) Sec. 1661. Such a rule embodies the broad principle that while one who 
has acquired property in violation of law is subject to whatever personal penalties 
and infirmities of title that law provides, he is not an outlaw' and his title to 
property is not subject to collateral attack. 

The case at bar is quite unlike Sola Electric Co. v. Jefferson Electric Co., 317 
U. S. 173, or Continental Wall Paper Co. v. Voiyhl A Sons Co., 212 U. S. 227. 
Those cases hold that where two patties make a contract which is itself unlawful 
under the antitiust laws a court will not enforce or grant a remedy upon that 
contract. In refusing to assist parties to consummate their unlawful bargains 
the court is obedient, to the direct command of the law; it is not entering upon a 
collateral inquiry or attaching to prior unlawful conduct penalties unauthorized 
by statute. The distinction is too familiar to require elaboration. See A. B. 
Small Co. v. Lambom A Co., supra; American Law Institute, Restatement of 
Contracts , Secs. 518, 519. 598, 607. 

Although the Custodian places no reliance on Morton Salt Co. vs. G. S. 
Suppiqer Co., 314 U. S. 488, perhaps a word should be said about its doctrine, 

e rticularly since it is in square conflict with the second illustration given for 
c. 519 of the Restatement of Contracts, cited two paragraphs above. As ex- 
plained in Hartford Empire Co. vs. United States, 323 U. S. 386, 415-416, the 
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Morion Sail Co. case stands for the proposition that so long 
using his patent in violation of the anti-trust laws he cannot 
of it by others. In the instant case plaintiffs, whatever may have been their 
past conduct, are not currently using the patents here involved in violation of 
the anti-trust laws. For some time the patents have been vested in the Cus- 
todian. Moreover, their use has been circumscribed for three years by the 
stringent terms of an outstanding decree of the t T nited States District Court for 
the District of New Jersey. Thus the doctrine of the Morton Sail Co. case which 
is limited to current violations of the anti-trust laws by the patentee does not 
apply. Furthermore it would be a bold interpretation which would carry the 
doctrine of that case beyond giving an infringer a defense against a patentee. 
It is hard to suppose that the Supreme Court meant to indicate that anyone 
may without accountability to a patentee take from him a jpatent he is using in 
violation of the anti-trust laws. See Hartford Empire Company vs. United 
States , supra. 

In summary, I conclude that it is not open to the Alien Property Custodian 
to defend his seizure of the patents and shares of stock involved in this case on 
the ground that plaintiffs have acquired them by violating the anti-trust laws. 
To allow such a defense would permit a collateral attack contrary to accepted 
principles of contract and property law, would add to the anti-trust laws a sanc- 
tion not authorized by Congress, and would establish a precedent whereby any 
person whether or not a public officer, could retain with impunity property 
which he had unlawfully seized from an owner who had happened to acquire the 
property in violation of some national or local law. 

Objection Sustained. 

U. S. D. J. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
Southern District op New York 
Civil Action, No. 2&-414 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany, Standard Catalytic Company, and Jarco, Incorporated, plaintiffs, 
va. James E. Markham, as Alien Property Custodian, defendant 

memorandum on custodian’s petition for reconsideration of the memo- 
randum or JUNE 1, IMS 

June 6, 1945 

Wyzanski, J. 

The Custodian suggests that my memorandum of June 1, 1945, does not 
squarely meet all his contentions as to the admissibility of evidence tending to 
show that the plaintiffs have violated the antitrust laws. 

The Custodian asks me to assume that on the basis of the testimony I shall 
eventually find that on the dates the Custodian vested in himself the patents, cor- 
porate shares and other assets here involved, (1) that legal title to some of those 
assets was in plaintiffs; (2) that, however, the principal beneficial ownership to 
such assets was in I. G. Farbenindustrie, and (3) that plaintiffs’ rights were merely 
to share kn the managing or licensing of those assets and to share in the income or 
royalties from them. If I should make these findings the Custodian says that 
I might normally enter a decree establishing licensing and royalty rights in the 
plaintiffs. But the Custodian urges that I ought not to enter such a decree 
because the plaintiffs' rights are, in his view and in his terminology, “future 
executory contractual interests” springing out of agreements which were in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. Were my decree to establish such rights, the Custo- 
dian says that this Court would be enforcing an agreement in violation of law and 
this Court would be lending its aid to a restraint of trade. 

There are at least two answers to the Custodian’s contention. 

First, even in the situation assumed by the Custodian, unlike the situation in 
Sola Electric Co. vs. Jefferson Electric Co. t 317 U. S. 173, this Court would not be 
enforcing the unexecuted part of an unlawful bargain at the suit of one party 
against the other party. This Court would be merely declaring that there existed 
a certain status between two parties in property seized by an outsider. It is to 
be remembered that even on the Custodian’s assumptions, this suit could not be 


as a patent owner is 
restrain infringement 
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converted into a proceeding sounding in contract to recover considerations which 
I. G. Farbenindustrie had agreed to transfer to plaintiffs in the future. This suit 
is primarily a proceeding by plaintiffs to recover assets which they claim I. G. 
Farbenindustrie had already transferred to plaintiffs in the past, and is perhaps 
alternatively a proceeding to have a declaration of the status of plaintiffs’ prop- 
erty rights in assets formerly owned by I. G. Farbenindustrie and now owned by 
the Custodian. When a question of the status of property rights is at issue an 
inquiry as to whether the status was acquired in violation of a statute is irrelevant 
and collateral unless the statute otherwise provides. The reasons are given in my 
memorandum of June 1, 1945, and are supported by Geddea vs. Anaconda Mining 
Co., 254 U. S. 590, 592-595; California Cured Fruit /tas'n. v. Stelling, 141 CaJ. 
713, 75 Pac. 320, 322 Am. L. Inst., Restatement of Contracts , S. 519. 

Second, there is no risk in the present case that any decree by this Court estab- 
lishing rights in the plaintiffs in the assets here involved would aid in the current 
carrying out of an unlawful plan. The plaintiffs arc already oj>crating under the 
decree of the United States District Court for New Jersey. They may use their 
rights in these patents, corporate shares and other assets only as that decree pro- 
vides. No one suggests that that decree is inadequate protection against future 
use of these assets in violation of the antitrust laws. There is no merit, in the 
Custodian’s reply that the basic agreements were illegal ab initio and therefore 
the rights existing thereunder cannot be exercised. To refuse to recongizc these 
rights when there is now no prospect of their future use in violation of law would 
be a confiscation of these rights on account of past misconduct and would also 
involve the imposition of a sanction not authorized by the antitrust laws or by 
usual principles of equitable relief. 

Independently of other contention, the Custodian has also advanced the 
suggestion that’ if I. G. Farbenindustrie made transfers of titles or interests to 
plaintiffs these transfers were in violation of the antitrust laws and therefore the 
transferor, I. G. Farbenindustrie, and its successor, the Custodian, have a right 
of rescission. This suggestion is in conflict with Geddes v. Anaconda Mining Co., 
254 U. S. 590* 592-595. There it was held that the shareholders of the Alice 
Gold & Silver Company which was charged with having made a sale of property 
to the Anaconda Copper Mining Company in pursuit of a purpose of both com- 
panies to violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Act could not have that sale set aside. 
As Mr. Justice Clark said at p. 593, “It is now the settled law that the remedies 
provided by the Anti-Trust Act of 1890 for enforcing the rights created by it are 
exclusive and therefore, looking only to that Act. a suit, such as we have here, 
would not now be entertained.” The reasoning of the Court makes it plain that 
there is no right of rescission by a seller, or one in his shoes, against a purchaser 
who in purchasing violated the antitrust laws, regardless of whether the seller 
was also violating those laws. 

My ruling of June 1, 1915, sustaining plaintiffs’ objection, stands. 

Question. In 1942 Mr. Crowley stated before the Senate Committee on Patents 
that the Office of Alien Property Custodian would seek out and break by whatever 
means may be available any restrictive holds which foreign-owned patents ma^ 
have on American industry’. What has been accomplished in carrying out this 
pledge? 

Answer. Mr. Crowley’s statement was that he proposed to seek out restrictive 
holds which patents under his jurisdiction had upon American industry and to 
break them by whatever means might »>e available. As a first step all enemy- 
owned patents were seized, and where it could be done without injury to American 
rights they were thrown open to the public. At the same time, all nonemenies 
claiming an interest in them were required to report such interest together with 
copies of the documents upon which the reporter relied to support his claim of 
interest. About 0.000 j>ersons and companies filed reports covering about 50,000 
patents, including in this number reports relating to nonenemv foreign patents. 
An elaborate file was set up on these reports and the attention of other agencies 
of the Government, particularly the Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, was called to them. Copies of many of the contracts filed were furnished 
to the Department of Justice and in several cases, such as those of American 
Bosch and Merck Co., the Custodian has cooperated with the Department in 
obtaining consent decrees by which such contracts were terminated. Where 
interests of enemies in these contracts were found such interests were vested. 
As a result, the enemy has been deprived of any property in them. 

Some of the problems which have arisen in connection with these contracts, 
and in attempting to remove restrictive provisions from them, have been discussed 
in the answer to the preceding question. 
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Exhibit No. 13 

Submitted bt Herbert H. Lehman, Director General, United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 

Washington 2 5 , D. C. 

Hon. H. M. Kilgore, 

United States Senate, Washington , D. C. 

Dear Senator Kilgore: The attached statement on living standards in the 
several European countries is submitted in accordance with your request of 
June 15. 

With the exception of data identified as having been taken from a League of 
Nations report, much of the material has been assembled from confidential and 
restricted documents. 

I trust that the statement will prove useful as background for the forthcoming 
hearings of the Subcommittee on War Mobilization. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Herbert H. Lehman, Director General . 


Living Standards in Europe 

This statement represents a synthesis of material available in the files of the 
UNRRA bearing on living standards in Europe. With the exception of data 
identified as having been taken from Food Rationing and Supply 1943-44, League 
of Nations, it has been assembled from confidential and restricted documents. 

While the sources are considered reasonably reliable, the difficulties of obtaining 
data on which to base estimates during the course of the war and the magnitude 
of the task of estimating consumption levels under wartime conditions should be 
taken into account in its use. 

Most of the information relates to food consumption. Because food is the one 
item making up the standard of living for which need and consumption are 
presently susceptible to scientific measurement and because of its importance, 
comparative analysis is more possible in this field than in others. 

Tne material is presented as follows: 

(1) The comparative food situation in European countries. 

(2) Statements on individual countries summarizing the situation with respect 
to food, clothing, housing, and other aspects of family living on which there is . 
reasonably good information. 

THE COMPARATIVE FOOD SITUATION IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

The estimated calories in the per capita daily diet presented in table I show 
(average food consumption based on total supplies available for human consump- 
tion. The estimate for the “normal consumer 1 ’ shows the level of consumption by 
people without access to illegal channels of distribution. 
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Table I . — Estimated calories , per capita daily diet, prewar and 1942-43, selected 

European countries 


Greater Germany > 
The Netherlands... 
Belgium 


Norway 

Or«*atcr Bulgaria * 
Denmark 


Albania*.. . 
Yugoslavia 1 
Kumnnlu . 


• Prewar Germany. Alsace-Lorraine, Austria. Sudctenland. 

1 Includes territory annexed from Yugoslavia, Greece, and Rumania 

• Excludes Alsace- 1 x>rraine. 

4 Prewar borders. 

1 Prewar Yugoslav boundaries; 1942-43 Croatia and Serbia. 

• 1942-43 excludes territory ceded to Bulgaria and Hungary. 


The changes that occurred in the estimated calories available in 1 9*12-43 and 
early in 1945 are evident in table II despite the differences in boundary lines 
apparent in the two tables. The fact that farmers are not as a rule greatly 
affected by fo 9 d rationing and that food scarcities are most serious in urban 
centers is very apparent in this table also. 

Table II. — Estimated calories, per capita daily diet, first quarter 1945, selected 

European countries 


Belgium 

Bulgur in 

Cm-hoslovakla 


Finland 

France 

Germany 

Enemy controlled 


Allied controlled 


Greece* 

Hungary 

Italy: 

Liberate*!.. 

Occupied.. 

Netherlnndi: 

Liberated.. 

Occupied... 

Norway 

Poland 

Rumania. 

Yugoslavia: 
Deficit areas 
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National averages 

* 



1042-43 as 

Prewar 

1*42 -43 

percentage 
of prewar 

3. 770 

2.780 

85 

3.055 

2.460 

80 

3.105 

1,715 

55 

3.220 

1.080 

61 

3.665 

3.210 

88 

3,455 

3.286 

W . 

3,400 

2.430 

71 

2.685 

2.505 

04 

1.500 

1.420 

01 . 

3,330 

2.620 

70 

3, V75 

3.846 

07 

2.886 

1.075 

68 


Estimated calories 

Urban 

■ - ■ 

Rural 

National 

average 

1.715 

2.000 

1,010 

2.200 

2.000 

1720 

2,000 

2. NU0 

1260 

2.850 

3, 100 

1020 

1.650 

1.800 

2.600 

1350 

2,850 

1175 

1.075 

1.400 

1.550 

3. 175 
3,200 

1200 

1.030 

1,800 

2.050 

2.900 

1470 

1,400 

2.400 

1000 

1.550 

zcoo 

1076 

1.700 

2.750 

1015 

1.2U0 

2.700 

1.500 

1.300 

2.235 

1,560 

1. 800 

2, BOO 

1230 

2.500 

2.960 

1810 

1. 600 

1,770 

1,760 

2.450 

2,000 

1800 
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The composition of the diet is as significant from the point of view of nutrition 
as the calorie content. A League of Nations report, Food Rationing and 8upply, 
1943-44, shows legal food rations in the autumn of 1943 by individual foods. 
These are presented in table III. 

The data apply to legal rations only, however. These may or may not have 
been available to the consumer. Actual consumption in occupied areas was 
often far below official rations. Food scarcities are greatest in the urban centers 
where consumption depends on the size of the official ration, the availability of 
commodities in the shops, the purchasing power of wages, ana additions from the 
black market. 
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Table III . — Legal food rations in the late autumn of 1943 

(Grams per week; > 1 ounce = 28.4 grams) 

Explanation: r- rationed; 1. r. -locally rationed; p. r.- point rationing; blank -no lnfor 
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Table III . — Legal food rations in the late autumn of 19/,S — Continued 

(Grams per week; > 1 ounce = 28.4 grams) 

Explanation: r-ratloned; 1. r.- locally rationed; p. r.- point rationing; blank-no Information 
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Table III. — Legal food rations in the late autumn of 194S — Continued 

(Grams per week; * 1 ounce = 28.4 grams) 

Explanation: r-ratloned; 1. r.-locally rationed; p. r.-polnt rationing; blank-no Infonnatio 
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The caloric value of these legal rations for the "normal consumer” in the autumn 
of 1943 is compared with April 1942 in table IV. 

In most countries legal rations were increased in 1943, due largely to a good 
harvest; in some countries of which Germany is one, the improvement was sub- 
stantial. Imports of cereals, sugar, and to some extent fats are largely responsible 
for the improvement in Finland, Norway, and Belgium. 


Table IV . — Calorie rations of normal consumers, April 1948 and autumn 1948 1 



April 

1942 

Autumn, 

1943 


April 

1942 

Autumn 

1943 

Bulgaria 

— 

2,085 

1,930 

1,780 

1,740 

1.580 

Belgium 

Ei 




Gentian y 

HO 

Norway 

Finland 

Poland . 

Protectorate (Bohemla-Mo- 
ravla) 

France. . 

Northern IUly 

Netherlands 



i Food Rationing and 8upply, 1943-44, League of Nations, 1944, p. 22. 


Workers’ diets in 1943 compared with prewar consumption and with normal 
requirements are presented in diagrams I and IL 

The conclusions of the League of Nations report with respect to the relative 
position of the different countries in 1943 is as follows: 

"The theoretical calorie intake appears up to prewar levels in Denmark, Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary; in most cases, and in Germany in par- 
ticular, the intake is sufficiently high to meet the accepted average requirements 
of 3,000 calories a day per adult male. In the protectorate, Belgium, Finland, 
the Netherlands, and Norway, rations represent between 2,500 and 2,800 calorics 
per adult inale, which in most areas is lower than before the war; the national 
averages, however, cannot (on the basis of official rations) be considered critically 
short, though more or less severe shortages occur among special consumer groups. 
In the Baltic states, Slovakia, France, and Italy, rations represent between 2,400 
and 1,500 calories. Both physiological needs and peacetime consumption were 
far from identical in these countries, but rationing is drastic in all cases. The 
averago rations arc too low to permit of full working efficiency and optimum 
health. 

"In Poland, Greece, parts of Yugoslavia, and by all indications occupied Russia, 
rations in 1942 were so low that actual famine was frequent. In 1943 the situa- 
tion in these areas, except possibly occupied Russia for which information is lack- 
ing, conditions have recently improved. Still, levels of consumption are 60 low 
that many people, particularly in the towns, would appear to live in a state of 
eemistarvation’ 1 (pp. 52-53). 

In the spring of 1944 average weekly food rations were those set forth in table V. 
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Diagram I. — Workers’ diets in the autumn of 191,3 as percentage of prewar 

consumption 

(Calories per consumption unit per diem] 
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3,000 calories or more. 

Source: Food Rationing and Supply, IMS-44, League of Nations. 

Diagram II. — Workers’ diets in the autumn of 19/, 8 as percentage of normal 

requirements ( 3,000 calories) 

(Calories per consumption unit per diem] 
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Table V . — Average weekly food rations in enemy and enemy-occupied countries, 

spring 1944» normal consumer 



Drams 

Liter# milk 

Bread 

Meat 

Sugar 

Fats 

Germany ............. 

2.425 

250 

225 

218 

*L 12 

Protectorate — -1 

2.425 

250 

250 | 

178 

•.4 

Tho Netherlands 

l.HOO 

125 

250 

146 

* 1.75 

Norway 

1.83) 

(»> 

/ % AA 

200 

210 

*75 

Italy 

1.400 

* 80 
* 30 

} .25 

37 

Non# 

Belgium — 

2. 100 

140 

230 

105 

None 

Denmark 1 

2.350 

m . 

ISO 

300 

(•) 

France 

2,100 

(9 

125 , 

/ *42 

• 32 

Koo. 

Finland 

1,750 

380 

00 - 

125 

* 

11 

Slovak La 

1.050 

» 

/ * 230 

l *175 

} 60 

.7 

Hungary 

1. 750 



140 

None 

Baltic State# 

Hu learn 

2.000 | 
3. 500 
2, 100 . 

2 ; loo 

250 

400 

100 

250 

150 

125 

75 

/ *300 

( *50 

180 

200 

None 

8 

rotanii ■ 

Rumania ................................. 

} »' 




* Skimmed milk. • Urban. • Unrationed. 

* Locally rationed. « Rural. • Non-Herman. 


Statements on Individual Countries 

GERMANY 

Prewar government control over consumption of specific commodities was 
prompted by the policy of self-sufficiency. Measures took the form of prescrip- 
tions on the use of specific raw materials and substitutes, propaganda and price 
controls. There were no great scarcities. Up to the outbreak of war good- 
quality consumer goods were, with few exceptions, freely available at controlled 
prices for everyone who could afford them. 

The day war broke out the situation changed radically. Food and soap were 
rationed immediately; textiles, footwear, and fuel shortly thereafter; 1942 marked 
a new stage in German rationing. There was marked deterioration in the supply 
of consumer goods and services to civilians. Production was slowed up and 
valuable stocks destroyed by the air war. The wholesale destruction of dwellings 
vastly increased the demand for household furniture, clothing, and textiles. 

Of all consumer goods food rations wen* most stable — on the whole the food 
ration at the beginning of the fifth year of war did not compare too badly with 
those at the end of 1939. 

The clothing ration deteriorated constantly. In 1943 the clothing ration for 
most articles was sus|M*nded for all nonpriority adults. There was a similar 
development in various categories of household goods. With intensified war the 
sale of household articles to other than air-raid victims and the war-disabled was 
frequently susjx'nded in the raided districts and cut to a minimum in the rest of 
the country. 

Food 

The restrictive effects of rationing of the German diet had not Income serious 
by the end of 1943. The average daily calorie intake had fallen barely 10 percent. 
A feature that distinguished the German situation from that of the occupied 
countries was the relatively few occasions on which it was necessary to change 
the rations localise of supply fluctuations. The major reason, of course, for 
Germany’s comparatively good food situation was her policy of raiding the food 
stores of the occupied countries. 

The war years had, however, brought considerable deterioration in the quality 
of the diet with animal products representing less than one-fifth of total calories. 
By late 1944 the German food situation !>egan to deteriorate at an accelerated 
pace. Rations were reduced to a bare minimum for maintenance of health and 
activity and daily intake was less than 1,900 calories. 
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Clothing 

Clothes rationing, begun a few weeks aftei the outbreak of hostilities, imposed 
drastic restrictions and limited clothing purchases well below customary' standards. 
Moreover purchasers frequently found it impossible to purchase the needed 
garments. 

The continually increasing discrepancy between demand and supply led to 
the suspension of the rationing for all adult nonpriority holders. This suspension 
was still in force in December 1943. Available evidence indicates a drastic de- 
crease in quality of existent goods by that date. The extreme shortage of leather 
made special difficulties for footwear. By the end of 1943 one serviceable pair 
of shoes made it impossible to obtain a permit. 

Housing 

Germany entered the present war with a serious housing shortage. Since 
March 1943 there has been a general cessation of new building. Air raids by 
the end of 1943 had made several millions homeless and compulsory billeting 
regulations calculated to leave no empty space in the premises were made effective 
in June 1943. 

OBBECE 

Complete and accurate information as to the standard of living in Greece, both 
for prewar and war years, is incomplete, either as to the areas covered or the 
commodities considered, or both, but the following statement includes the most 
satisfactory figures available at present. 

Food 

Greece, although essentially an agricultural country, normally imported large 
quantities of cereals, particularly wheat; meat, in the form of livestock for slaugh- 
ter; milk products: and all its sugar supply. Right from the beginning of this 
war, as soon as Greece was cut off from outside sources, the food situation started 
deteriorating, climaxing in the year 1941-42, during which starvation was spread 
all over the country- The prewar estimated average consumption of foodstuffs 
for the period of 5 years, 1933-37, is computed as 403 kilograms per capita with 
a caloric content of 2,433. Half of the caloric content was derived from grains, 
showing a poorly balanced diet. 

No country in Europe has suffered more from a shortage of foodstuffs during 
the years of occupation than Greece. The importation and distribution of grain 
through the Joint Relief Commission beginning in 1942 improved food conditions 
somewhat in the At hers- Piraeus area, but not to any appreciable extent in other 
parts of the country. Ration allowances of bread and other essential foodstuffs 
through the JRC were very low and even the meager quantity allowed was often 
unobtainable for weeks at a time. The black market with its prohibitive prices 
could replenish the low ration allowance only for an extremely low percentage of 
the population. A satisfactory determination of the standard of living during 
the period of enemy occupation is not possible because, except for the ration 
allowance of foodstuffs, other essentiale of life could only be obtained at varying 
black market prices, and some of them like clothing and footwear were entirely 
unobtainable. 

Cost of living 

It is estimated that according to Greek standards in the year 1938 the minimum 
cost of living in Greece was approximate! v 11,000 drachma^ or S73, per capita 
annually (National Bank of Greece Year Book for 1939). For a family of four 
the average earnings were sufficient to cover this cost for each member. This 
cost of living was based on the expenditure needs of a small urban family. It 
represents a level of living inferior to the internationally agreed upon standard of 
minimum subsistence. 

After liberation the Bank of Greece in April 1945, made a study of the cost of 
living in Athens for a “minimum subsistence” and a “bare subsistence” and of the 
percentages of these subsistence levels obtainable with the income of civil servants 
and wage earners. The analysis was made to show the monthly costs for a family 
of two and a family of four at each of the levels. No effort was made to ascertain 
the availability of supplies of all commodities included, nor was the study based 
upon an examination of existing consumption patterns. However, as their 
designations imply, they are assumptions of minimum and bare needs and as such 
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are reasonable. According to the bank’s analysis a family of two at the “mini- 
mum'’ level requires an income of 15,497 drachmae, or $103, per month and a 
family of four requires 21,463 drachmae, or $143, per month. 

To purchase the “bare subsistence” commodities a family of two requires an 
income of 10,061 drachmae per month, whereas a family of four must have 
14,240 drachmae per month. 

According to the scales of earnings prevailing in Athens now, the following table 
shows the percentage of the two indexes which wage and salary earners are able 
to obtain: 



Percentage of mini- 
mum subsistence 
commodities which 
can l* purchased 
according to ex- 
tremes (lowest and 
highest) of incomes 

Percentage of hare sub- 
sistence commodities 
which can be pur- 
chased according to 
extremes (lowest and 
highest) of incomes 

Civil servant 

2-PERSON8 FAMILY 

Percent 

31.1 to 59.4 

Percent 

55.7 to VI. 4. 

57. 8 to ye.4. 

Employee . 

37.4 to 64.5.. 

Civil servant 


4-PERSONS FAMILY 

31.7 to 48.5 

47.8 to 73. 
49.2 to 78.7. 

Employee 

32.8 10 52.2 




It must be noted that the day laborers who do not work a full month are not 
able to provide their families with the insufficient percentages shown above. 
Moreover, it must further be noted that prices are highly unstable and are ad- 
vancing so that the condition shown may grow progressively worse. This is 
especially true for the month of May 1945, during which the previously existing 
inflationary trend took a sharp upward movement, causing the disappearance 
of many essential commodities from the market. Black-market commodity 
prices during this period were absolutely out of reach for 99 percent of the popula- 
tion. It required a half a year’s earnings of a full-time employed laborer to pur- 
chase a pair of shoes and an equally fantastic amount of currency to purchase 
clothing. Obviously, pensioners and indigents who are extremely numerous, 
though not specifically identified as a class, are faced with grave want. 

Conditions in the rocky islands of the Aegean, including Dodecanese, were even 
worse. In Piraeus, the main port of Greece, which has been the favorite air-raid 
target of the German and Allied air fleets, as well, a drive for the collection of 
money and clothing was launched. 

Shelter 

The shelter condition in Greece presents another acute problem for solution. 
One thousand four hundred villages have been destroyed or bombed throughout 
the mountainous and remote regions of Greece as a result of German repiisals. 
There was heavy destruction in the dwellings of the suburban areas of Athens and 
Piraeus during the Deceraber-January civil conflict. As a result, it is estimated 
that close to a million people have been rendered homeless. 

Health 

The unprecedented number of people stricken with malaria and tuberculosis in 
Greece represents a major problem in any program of relief and rehabilitation; 
Local investigations have revealed that in some areas approximately 70 percent 
of the population suffers from malaria. In other areas approximately 60 percent 
are tubercular. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Food 

Prewar conditions . — The diet in Yugoslavia before the war was unbp lanced 
and unsatisfactory with about 80 percent of all caloric intake derived from 
cereals, more than half of which was coni. Although the average caloric intake 
was very high, the diet was poor. One half of all peasant households, because 
of small farms and their low productivity, were not able to produce enough 
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food for themselves. Members of such households had to look for seasonal and 
other work off of their farms. Thus, considerable areas were called “passive.” 
Since employment opportunities were scarce, food consumption in the closing 
months of the crop year often bordered on starvation in many areas. Actually 
the rural population in “passive regions" had to be supplied by the government 
with relief shipments of cereals. 

On the other hand the northeastern parts of Yugoslavia had a considerable 
surplus of cereals, meat, fats, and eggs, and the country regularly exported quan- 
tities of these products. These exports, however, were not an expression of real 
surpluses of food above and beyond the actual needs of the country, but of the 
low purchasing power of the broad strata of the people of Yugoslavia. It is 
with good reason that these exports were referred to as “hunger exports." 

Wartime developments . — With the occupation and dismemberment of Yugo- 
slavia in 1941 Germany took over the food-surplus areas in the north and utilized 
the surpluses. In other areas, reduced seeding, reduced numbers of livestock, 
lack of seed, fertilizers and implements and the steady guerrilla fighting combined 
with scorching reduced the available food supplies to a point where malnutrition 
and near starvation were prevalent in many areas. The rationing system in 
the cities — none was in existence for rural areas — was only nominal with only 
periodical distribution of food. The black market, based on barter, was tho 
prevailing system of food provisioning. 

Starvation of hundreds of people occurred after the lil>eration of the Dalmatian 
coast in November and December 1944. Even at the conclusion of hostilities 
there existed some surplus cereals in the original surplus areas but due to lack 
of transportation they could not be moved. Rei>orts indicate that prices differ 
within areas of less than 50 miles in the relation of 10 to 1. At the close of hos- 
tilities in the northern parts of Yugoslavia in May -1945 urban people had a 
starvation ration of 35 to 40 grammes of bread daily. Airborne supplies were 
necessary to prevent large-scale starvation. 

Clothing 

A large proportion of peasauts wore home produced garments and sandals, but 
on the whole the clothing standards were very low. Before the war Yugoslavia 
consumed about 50,000 tons of textiles and textile raw materials, of which more 
than 40,000 tons were Imported. 

There was no import of textiles or shoes through the 4 years of war and the 
Allied sources estimated the deficiency in clothing as of October 1944 at 70 percent. 

Housing 

Both rural and urban housing in Yugoslavia was poor before the war. Thus 
for example in the prewar province of Drina the rural population of 1,250,000 
had in all 106,000 beds at their disposal. In Belgrade more than half of the 
people suffering from tuberculosis slept not only in the same room, but in the 
same bed with other people. 

It is estimated that approximately one-seventh of all families in Yugoslavia 
have had their houses destroyed or badly damaged. In fact, certain areas 
which changed hands dozens of times and in which the Germans pursued a policy 
of scorching, are completely obliterated. 

Health 

Although Yugoslavia had before the war some of the most advanced public 
health legislation in the world, lack of physicians, medical facilities, etc., in 
addition to other factors, were responsible for a very poor state of health of the 
population. Bad nutrition was perhaps one of the worst reasons for it, but bad 
housing, bad clothing, and general backwardness were the basic contributing 
factors. Infant mortality was one of the highest in Europe (about 145 in 1938). 
Malaria, tuberculosis, and other diseases were widespread. 

Because of conditions prevailing during the war there has been serious deteriora- 
tion in the level of health and it may take years before even the low prewar 
standards are reached. 

ITALT 

Food 

From reports received from the field it is apparent that until recently the food 
situation in urban centers of liberated Italy was worse than it had been under 
Axis rule. 

Conditions in Rome may be considered to a certain extent typical of that pre- 
vailing in other large urban centers of southern and central Italy. In consider- 
ing this information, however, it should be remembered that it does not give a 
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complete picture of the food situation in Italy since a large section of the Italian 
population, especially in the south and in the center, is employed in fanning, and 
the food situation for the farmers has not changed very substantially during the 
last 2 years. 

Official reports indicate that Nazi-Fascist distribution of basic foodstuffs in 
Italy, including Rome, in June 1943 corresponded on the average to 916 calories 
per day. This figure includes all foodstuffs rationed on a nation-wide scale, i. e., 
bread, alimentary paste or rice, edible fats and sugar. The officially rationed 
foodstuffs distributed in Rome after liberation corresponded to the following daily 
calorie value: 


July 1944 

August 1 944 — 
September 1944 
October 1944. _ 
November 1944 


645 December 1944. 

792 January 1945.. 
817 February 1945. 

793 March 1945... 

717 April 1945 


791 

707 

780 

815 

951 


As this table shows, there has been some improvement in the food distribution 
since liberation, yet the amounts distributed at fixed prices under the official 
rationing system are even now less than one-half the calories regarded as the 
minimum normal daily calorie intake for an average adult. 

The main reasons for the decreased distribution of essential foodstuffs made 
after the liberation were: 

1. The almost complete disruption of the country’s transportation system; 

2. The smaller amount of available supplies because of decreased local 
production; and 

3. The deterioration of distribution controls due mostly to fear of further 
depreciation of the country’s currency and the consequent hoarding of food- 
stuffs by the farmers. 

The difference between the calorics obtainable through rationed commodities 
distributed at fixed prices and the minimum necessary for subsistence must be 
acquired by the average Italian in the open (black) market. Black-market prices 

[ travailing in Rome under Allied rule show a marked increase over those prevailing 
n that city under Nazi-Fascist occupation. This was obviously a consequence 
of the scarcity of available foodstuffs for the reasons given above and of the in- 
flationary process rampant in liberated Italy. 

In evaluating the consequences of the rise in prices during the period under 
consideration it should be remembered that rigidly controlled salaries and wages 
increased at a much slower rate than free market prices, thus making the situation 
of the civilian population in Italian urban centers even more difficult. 

A comparison of black market prices in the city of Rome prevailing in September 
1943 (about 9 months before tne city's liberation), in November 1944 and in 
April 1945 is given below: 


Price in lire 


Commodity 

Unit 

Septem- 
ber 1943 

Novem- 
ber 1944 


Bread .. 

Kilocram 

20 

86 

95 

W heat Hour 

do 

36 

100 

IS 

Rice 

do 

36 

280 

5 

850 

Potatoes 

Beef . . 

do 

do 

7 

67 

45 

390 

Olive oil 

Liter 

180 

485 

417 

Butter 

Ki Incram 

125 

800 


Sugar 

... do 

42 

RStHl 0 


Ecps. . 

Each 


35 

Milk.. 

Liter 


55 

70 
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Rationed foodstuffs distributed in Rome to normal consumers since liberation 
and their caloric values by whole calendar months were as follows: 


f 1 All . a 

July 1944 

January 1945 

April 1945 

items 

Kilograms 

Calories 

Kilograms 

Calories 

1 Kilograms 

Color lea 

Bread 

A 200 

17. 143 

6.200 | 

17. 143 
193 

6.000 

16.590 

Meat 

.185 

719 1 



. 100 

Pasta. 

.600 

1092 

1. 510 

5*265 

Flour 




.800 

3, 197 

OU 

.050 

446 

“.240 1 

2. 140 

.277 

2.470 


.012 

46 

Fish : 

.100 



156 | 





Wine (liters) 

.375 

23 

9. 556 

588 

Vegetables 

.200 

606 1 

. 100 i 

191 

.100 

66 

Sugar 

. 160 1 

656 

.029 , 

119 

.090 

309 

Average dally calories.. .1 


645 


7U7 


951 






Clothing 

Although there was a pronounced shortage of textiles in Italy during the war, 
Italy's needs were somewhat legs acute than those in other Axis-controlled terri- 
tories. With the outbreak of war, Italy last more than 90 percent of her cotton 
supply; her factories, however, were in part converted to the production of 
synthetic fabrics. 

Rationing of clothing in Italy began in November 1941. Points allowed for a 
year to various groups of |>erson8 were as follows: 

Points 


Type A cards, adults (aged 15 or over) 120 

Type B cards, boys and girls (aged 5 to 14, inclusive) 90 

Type C canls, small children (aged 1 to 4, inclusive) 72 

Tvpicnl values of these points in 1943 were: 

Nfan’s shirt 14 

Man’s suit 83 

Man's overcoat 85 

Woman’s winter dress 44 


During the war shoes were particularly scarce and substitures for leather con- 
sisting of special textile uppers with composition soles and heels were widely used. 

After liberation the scarcity of clothing and shoes increased materially since 
such articles are produced mainly in the northern provinces and practically no 
imports from abroad were possible. The need for clothing in devastated areas 
was, and still is, particularly acute. To relieve this need, used clothing in con- 
siderable quantities is now being imported from the United States. The presence 
of a very active black market in clothing further emphasizes present civilian 
shortages. 

Housing 

Because of shortages of fuel and electric current a series of restrictions were 
placed on heating ami lighting throughout Italy during the war. 

During the first months after liberation heating and. in part, lighting, were 
entirely unavailable because of lack of coal and electricity. Although with the 
liberation of the north, the lack of electricity has been relieved in part, that of 
coal continues to lx* extremely acute, and there is expected to lx* very little of it 
available for heating purposes this winter. 

Destruction of housing as a result of the war has been heavy in southern ami 
central Italy, although it was concentrated mainly in port and combat areas. In 
port areas whole city blocks have been wiped out. In Naples, for example, 10 
percent of the dwellings are reported to have been completely destroyed; 14 per- 
cent heavily damaged: and an additional 43 percent damaged. Destruction has 
been most serious in combat area*. Ca^sino is perhaps the best-known example, 
but there are many other towns which have suffered extremely heavy damage if 
they happened to fall in areas where protracted fighting took place. As a result 
of the destruction, the homeless have had to be evacuated to refugee camps or 
billeted in only partly damaged buildings in the same community. 

The problem of relieving these conditions continues to be difficult !x*cause of 
the acute shortage of transportation, materials, and supplies. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Food 

By the spring of 1942 approximately 97 percent of Czechoslovak food com- 
modities were rationed. Quantities were varied by age, sex, and occupation. 
The “normal consumer’’ was permitted 1,685 calories daily; children were allowed 
less and workers more — resulting in an average per-capita ration of 2,390 calories. 
By the fall of 1943 the ration for the “normal consumer” was 1,740 calories. 

It must be emphasized, however, that these rations indicate a claim to a certain 
quantity of food and were by no means a guaranteed ration. This is especially 
true of meats and fats. Indeed, the Czechoslovaks suffered from a serious short- 
age of protein and calcium foods. Further, staple foods such as bread deteriorated 
greatly through the use of potato flour and the fat content of milk was reduced 
one-third. 

There was a significant shift in the type of food commodity consumed. The 
figures txdow show the percentage change compared to 1929-30 for certain major 
food items: 

Percent 


Bread and flour —20 

Potatoes. . - +55 

Meat and meat products —52 

Fats -39 

Eggs -51 


The following table shows a detailed break-down of gram allowances for the 
population in Bohemia and Moravia. Allowances were increased somewhat for 
those engaged in heavy work. The food situation in agrarian Slovakia was a 
little better than in Bohemia and Moravia. 

Average weekly adult food consumption. 1931-32, and weekly rations for the normal 

consumer, specified dates, Bohemia- Moravia 


(Quantities in grams] 



Average adult weekly 
consumption, 1931-32 

Weekly ration* for "normal consumer” 


M anuol 
worker 

Clerical 

worker 

Original 
ration. 
Oct. 8. 1939 

IVc. 23. 

1 1940 Jan. 
19. 1941 

Dec. 22, 
1941-Jan. 
18. 1942 

Apr. 13-May 
10. 1942 

Bread and flour 

3. 475 

2.804 

2.900 

2.250 

2.250 

2.000 

Meat 

730 

IMM 

500 

500 

400 

300 

Kul* 

407 

421 

210 

IOO 

169 

164 

Butter 

78 

17! 

70 

35 

40 

35 

Lard 

237 

175 

70 

35 

20 

20 

Margarine . 

62 

48 

70 

90 

109 

109 

Milk 

3.21 

3.71 

1 751 

1.751 

1.751 

1.751 

Eggs (unite) 

3 5 

5.3 

(?) 

1 

1 

1.6 

Potatoes. 

2,076 

1,513 

t 1 ) 

0) 

3.000 

*2,500-10.000 

Fruit 

683 

1.038 

Q 

•500 

>250 

•250 

Hugarlcss Join 

20 

26 

0) 

(') 

•350 

•350 

Sugar 

593 

550 

400 

300 

•300 

•250 

Coffee . ................... 

IS 

25 

<•> 

(*> 

7.5 






> Unrationed. 

* For storing. 

* Apples for chlMren. 

* Oranges for children. 

* If jam ration is used, the sugar allowance was 75 grams only. 

* 20 cufTec or 2.5 tea. 

*2.5 tea. 

Cloth i ng a nd foot wea r 

From the earliest days of the Nazi occupation Czechoslovakia experienced a 
clothing and footwear deficiency. With all the textile, clothing, and footwear 
factories either dismantled or used solely for war production, the stocks available 
to civilians were soon exhausted. After 4 years of strict rationing, the validity 
of all clothing and shoe rations was revoked in the early part of 1943, and sales 
were formally forbidden. Even repair shojw were closed down to free manpower 
for occupations essential to the German war machine. 
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Shelter 

While no detailed studies are available on Czechoslovak shelter and housing 
conditions during the war, it is known that large numbers of Czechs were dis- 
possessed from their houses and apartment* to make room for evacuees from the 
old Reich. In order to conserve fuel and manpower during recent winters it was 
forbidden to heat public buildings, restaurants, hotels, theaters, cinemas, shops, 
schools, and prisoners’ barracks. 

Health 

As in other countries occupied by the Germans, general health conditions have 
deteriorated. In particular, dietary deficiencies have contributed to an increased 
incidence of disease. While there are no statistics available on the mortality 
rate and the state of health in Czechoslovakia, a clear indication of conditions is 
given by the fact that the number of tuberculosis patient* in one Prague hospital 
had increased 100 percent 2 years after the occupation. Reliable estimates of the 
mortality rate from tuberculosis in Prague showed a 5.6 percent increase in 1040, 26.4 
percent in 1941, and 35.2 percent in 1942. The deportation of many doctors and 
dentists and the closing of medical schools for a number of years was an added 
complication. 

FRANCE 

Food 

Legal ration* a* compared with Germany , 194 $. — The league of Nations publica- 
tion, Food Rationing and Supply, 1943-44, gives the following figures as of tho 
autumn of 1943: 


Daily caloric intake from— 



Bread 


Pota- 

toes 

Sugar 

Meat 

1 '■» 

Milk 

Cheese 

Errs 

Total 

FRANCE 











Normal consumers 

7*0 

30 

36 

100 

100 


45 

60 

65 

05 

u ( 

20 

6 

m 

1,115 

1,246 

All consumers 

GERMANY 

770 

85 

20 

o 

Normal consumers 

eon 

75 

400 

170 

05 

200 

60 

25 

6 


All consumers 

— 

osa 

*0 

400 

175 

117 

235 

116 

25 

6 

2,110 





Note.— N ormal consumers are adults over 21 and under 70 not engrafted in heavy work. 


Average consumption in 1943-44 . — Estimated average consumption in 1943-44 
compared with prewar consumption was as follows: 


Kilogram* per head per year 


Commodities 

Prewar 

1043 44 

1043-44 
peroent of 
(irewar 

Flour and meal , 

r i 

116.0 

127.0 

110 

Potatoes.. 

167.0 

147.0 

88 

Sugar (refined) .... 

22.0 

10.6 

48 

Meat and offals 

48.0 

24.0 

50 

Fats and oils (fat content) 

12.2 


48 

Liquid milk: 

Whole 

103.0 

mm 

62 

Skim 

n „ 

frif 

(?) 

Cheese 

IdrrJ 

60 

Rgn 

0.6 

6.0 

62 

Fruits 

34.0 

12.5 

37 

Vegetables (including tomatoes) 

tar i _ . 

56.0 

180.0 

37.0 

75.0 

67 

42 

« Ine 


Nutrients in the food consumed . — Generally speaking the farm population has 
been far better fed than the urban because they are not dependent upon the ra- 
tioned supplies. It is estimated that in 1943 44 approximated* 1G percent of the 
bread grain, 60 percent of the whole milk, 60 percent of the fats, and 30 percent 
of the meats consumed by the farm population came from off the ration. 
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The following table shows the nutrients in prewar food consumption and those 
in 1943-44. It is evident that the nonfarm population fared far worse than the 
farm. 




Nutrients per bead per day, 1943-44 

Nutrient 


Total pop- 
ulation 

Farm pop- 
ulation 

Nonfarm 

population 

Calories 

2.970 

2,230 

2.820 

L 9 ® 

Proteins (crams) ... 

Animal 

81 

34 

69 

30 

89 

27 

a 

17 

\ ecetal 

Fats (crams) 

47 

HO 

49 

41 

52 

50 

41 

a 

Carbohydrate* (crams) 

380 

360 

450 

IN 


Recent situation . — The rations in the summer of 1944 and for February and 
March, 1945 were as follows: 


• 

Summer 

1944 

Febcuarr- 
Marefa 1946 

Bread (crams daily) 

300 

. an 

Cheese (prams weekly). 

50 

%} 

Meat (crams weekly) 


150-050 

Fats (crams monthly) I 

133-180 

150-250 

Sucnr (crams monthly) ! 

500 

BOO 




It was not possible to provide even these rations in all areas. For example, in 
Paris only 100 grains of the monthly ration of fats was distributed in February. 

-According to a reliable source, official food rations during the past winter 
amounted to 1,255 calories while the total obtainable food was slightly abort of 
2,000 calories. Legal rations in Paris were as follows: 

ChlorUs 


October 1944 1, 650 

November 1,280 

December 1, 320 

January 1945 1, 240 


The situation in millspring 1945. — Meat: Livestock numbers have fallen 
sharply during the war, especially during the last 12 months, owing to various 
factors but in particular to German requisitions. In contrast with an annual 
prewar production of 1 ,465,000 tons of meat, there has been a loss of nearly 300.000 
tons. Cattle feed supplies fell from 5.410,000,000 units in 1938 to 3,882.000,000 
in 1942 and 2. 580. 000.000 in 1945. The present meat ration of 150 to 250 grams 
a week could not be supplied for periods of several weeks in many cases, and in 
some places there has been no meat at all. 

Fats: Excess slaughter of rattle, and of cows in particular, cut milk yields and 
produced a decline in butter production. Before the war the average per capita 
consumption of edible fats and oils in France was at least 13 kilograms yearly, of 
which more than half was provided by imports. Current production may provide 
no more than a ration of 200 grams (7 ounces) a month for ordinary consumers. 
In southern France (Montpellier) the fat ration has been about 160 grams (5H 
ounces) monthly. No butter was distributed in Paris in January. 

Milk: The present milk ration is only three-fourths of a liter per day for 
children up to 6 years, pregnant women* and persons on special diets. C ) wing 
to transportation inadequacies, the difficulties of distribution are considerable, 
and are further aggravated by the lack of milk cans, containers, etc. In many 
cases it is impossible to supply this restricted ration. 

Sugar: The beet crop could not be fully processed owing to lack of coal for the 
factories, the coal available being reserved for immediate needs. 

Clothing and footwear 

In 1938 France utilized 500,000 metric tons of textile raw materials, of which 
90 percent were imported. About 270,000 tons were absorbed by the clothing 
industry. 
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In 1942 the tonnage of textile materials allocated to the French civilian clothing 
industry by the Germans was only 35,000 tons (about 13 percent of 1938); it was 
28,000 tons in 1943 and it would have been 27,000 tons in 1944. 

A table of the different quantities produced in 1938, 1943, and 1944 follows: 



In units 

Percent- 
Ego. 1044 
of 1038 


1MB 

1M3 

1044 

Tailor-m Ado men's clothe* ... 

a. 3 C. 0 CO 

2.800.000 
3. 072.000 
800. (XX) 

l 700, COO 
708. COO 
200.000 

22 

Tailor-made women’s clothes 

7. too. 000 

11 

Tailor-made men’s linen 

2. 50<l. (ICO 

8 

Tailor-unde women's linen 

i.ooo.nro 

8,0X1.00 

fiOO.COO 
4. 000. (XX) 

150. (XX) 
994.000 
125. (CO 

e 

Ready-to-wear men’s clothes . 

ii 

Ready-to-wear women's overcoats 

3.0XUW 

373.000 

4 

Ready-to-wear woman's linen 

Ready-to-wear men’s linen 

20.000.000 
55. 000.000 

4.00(1.000 

II.OOO.OCO 

2. 500. 000 
3.500,000 

12 

0 




1 Approximately. 


During the winter of 1945, and aside from top priorities factories working for 
the military, it could be said that the French clothing industry was practically at a 
standstill. 

During the |>eriod of German occupation, the leather stocks of France were 
ruthlessly exhausted by the occupying powers. It is said that the manufacture of 
9,000.000 pairs of leather shoes per annum, providing one pair every 4 years for 
each Frenchman, was a maximum that could not be exceeded. 

In 1945, the French authorities plan to produce 40.000,000 pairs of shoes, but 
this is conditioned by the import of 18,000 tons of tanning extracts and of 19,000 
tons of sole leather. 

Coal ration* for private household* 

During the occupation, the amount of coal allotted to households depended on 
the number of people living there. For the winter of 1941-42, a family of from 
one to three received 8 hundredweight of coal, and a further 4 hundredweight for 
every two additional people. In Paris, the ration was still smaller; a small 
family got only 4 hundredweight of coal. 

Since liberation, the situation has not improved and, in fact, the 1944-45 
winter was practically the worst the French population ever suffered. 

The present production of coal in France does not exceed two-thirds of the pre- 
war production and the latter did not cover all French needs by twenty to thirty 
million tons a year. 

BELGIUM 

Food 

Legal rations. — According to the League of Nations’ publication Food Rationing 
and Supply the legal rations entitled the Belgian normal consumer to 1,555 calories 
per head per day in the autumn of 1943. The ration was only 1,355 in April 1942. 

Estimates of total consumption. — Estimates of the average consumption of 
principal foodstuffs for the total population during the prewar period and 1943-44 
follow: 


Kilogram* jtcr head per year 


Commodities 

Prewar 

1943-44 

1943-44 as 
percent of 
prewur 

Flour and meal . . 

118.0 

96.0 

83 

Potatoes 

168.0 

205.0 

122 

Sugar (refined) 

Meat and offals 


28.0 

24.0 

86 


44.0 

21.0 

48 

Fat* and oils (pure fat content) 

I InnlH milk irhnln 

16.7 

78.0 

10.2 

no 

18.0 

1.2 

36 

82 

12 

i.i'iui'i in UK, wnoic. ................................................ 

Eggs 

Cheese 

ft. 3 

2.5 


Vegetables 

41.0 

28.0 

TOO 

24.0 

S8 

r runs 

............................................. 
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Nutrients in the food consumed. — Of course, there were sharp differences between 
the consumption among farmers and nonfarmers. The following table gives the 
quantities of nutrients contained in food supplies consumed per head per day. 


1943-44 


Nutrient 

Prewar 
total popu- 
lation 

m 

Farm pop- 
ulation 

Nonfarm 

popaladm 

Calories 

Proteins (grams) 

Animal 1 

Vegetable 


2,030 

58 

18 

40 

38 

360 

2,870 

88 

81 

67 

62 

4W 

1.W 

D 

11 

S7 

SI 

830 

Fats (grams) 

Carbohydrates ((trams) . | 


The present situation. — The food situation in Belgium is still fairly bad. A 
comparison between the daily legal rations of normal consumers early in 1944 and 
early in 1945 follows: 

(In (Trains] 



Dec. 12. 
1943-Jan. 
21. 1044 

Dec. 17, 
1944-Jan. 
10. 1046 


Dec. 12 
1043- Jan. 
21, 1044 

Dec. 17, 

1944 Jan. 
16. 1945 

- 

Bread 


350 0 

Cheese 

ft 6 


Meat 


35.0 

Potatoes 

500.0 


Margarine. ..... 

6.6 

13.3 

Pulses.. 

8.3 

4 2 

Butter 

8.3 

33.3 

3.3 

33.3 

Jams, Jollies j 

20.0 

30 0 

Bugar 

Oatmeal 

8. 3 



These rations represented 1,462 calories in the early period and 1,595 in the 
later. 

All rations are not met in full; the deficit has been most marked in butter and 
to a lesser extent in margarine. Black market operations are still flourishing. 

Clothing and footwear 

The clothing situation in Belgium during the war was probably no better than 
that in France. According to a report of October 1943, the Belgians were at that 
time in immediate need of 1,200,000 complete outfits, ono-third for men, one-third 
for women, and one-third for children. 

As of October 1943, one pair of shoes per hundred inhabitants was released for 
children under 16. No one over that age was allowed to buy shoes. 

Coal rations for private households 

Coal rations for Belgium were 220 pounds for the February- March period in 
1943 for a household of one to four persons. Every additional four persons was 
allotted 110 pounds. During the winter of 1942-43, families of two or more per- 
sons to whom gas was not available were supposed to receive a special ration of 
275 pounds of coal for kitchen use. There were reportedly extra rations for sick 

S le and prospective mothers but these were hard to obtain. The situation 
regard to firewood was equally difficult and other means of heating were not 
effective. Gas pressure was generally low. Electric heaters were expensive and 
of poor quality. Heating systems using benzine, alcohol, or gasoline were useless 
because fuel was unobtainable. 


LUXEMBURG 

Food 

Before the liberation, Luxemburg was submitted to the same system of 
rationing as in use in the Reich itself; the legal rations were therefore those of 
Germany, i. e., much higher than in France, Belgium, or Holland. The daily 
average for the farm population in 1943-44 was around 3,200 calories and for the 
nonfarm population around 2.250 calories. 

The legal rations since liberation according to a speech by the Minister of 
Supply of the Luxemburg Cabinet on May 17, 1945, are as follows: September 
1944, 1,750 calories; December 1944, January 1945, and February, 1,350 calories; 
March, 1,440 calories: April, 1,540 calories: May, 1,830 calories. 

Heavy workers received an average of 500 more calories per day per head. 
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NORWAY, THE NETHERLANDS, DENMARK 

The food situation in 194S-44 

The League of Nations’ study on Food and Rationing, 1943-44, gives detailed 
break-downs of ration allotments for various countries including Norway, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands. Among other data there is included a comparative 
estimate of workers’ diets in percentages of prewar consumption standards which 
gives these figures for the families of very heavy workers: Norway, approximately 
88 percent; Netherlands, approximately 93 percent; Denmark, approximately 
100 percent; Germany, approximately 115 percent. 

In summarizing its classifications this report states that as of 1943 the theoretical 
calorie intake appeared to be up to prewar levels in Denmark, Oermany, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary. In most cases the intake was high enough to meet the 
accepted requirements of 3,000 calorics a day per adult male. The Netherlands 
and Norway were grouped in a second category whose rations reached between 
2,500 and 2,800 calories per adult male, figures which, in most areas, were lower 
than before the war. On the basis of the authorized rations it is stated that the 
levels of the national averages could not be considered critical though more or 
less severe shortages occurred among special consumer groups. 

Another report on the food situation in European countries gives these esti- 
mates of quantities of nutrient content in food supplies consumed per head per 
day in terms of calories: 



Prewar 

1W3-44 

Norway 

2.800 

2,310 

3.020 

2.1W 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

3. 250 




Recent conditions 


Denmark . — In 1944 the prospects were that indigenous food supplies in 1944-45 
would be slightly in excess of those in the previous year. Certain surpluses were 
built up or maintained to the end of the war. In the weeks following liberation 
several installments of food, particularly butter and pork, were sent to nearby 
countries such as Norway and the Netherlands. 

Norway . — The 1944 harvest in Norway was unexpectedly low in the staple 
crop of potatoes. Early reports of the fish catch for the season of 1945 indicate 
that the yield is large in most varieties of fish. 

The Netherlands . — The circumstances accompanying liberation in the Nether- 
lands, resulting in a division between the liberated area and the occupied region, 
aggravated the food problem in the western half of the occupied region with heavy 
urban centers during the winter of 1944-45. In some instances near-famine 
conditions prevailed. In order to alleviate the worst shortages special measures 
were taken by the Allies just before and just after liberation. For example, the 
Allied Air Forces flew in special consignments of food to be dropped from planes 
and provisions were made for supplying intravenous feeding in some of the worst 
cases of malnutrition. Recent reports suggest that sufficient supplies have been 
brought into the earlier liberated area to bring the average consumption up to 
2,000 calories per day. 

Clothing 

Denmark . — The war cut Denmark off from her normal sources of textile raw 
materials and finished products and forced her to rely on domestic production and 
raw materials and upon substitutes. In order to supplement available supplies 
'of w'ool use was made of rabbit wool, cow hair, and horse hair. No cotton was 
available but a substitute known as Cotonin was produced by a special process 
from flax and hemp tow. This fiber when mixed with rayon staple fiber (cellwool) 
was woven into material suitable for workmen’s clothing. The general leather 
shortage affected the shoe supply situation in Denmark less than it did in most 
countries. It appears that Germany made little attempt to deprive Denmark of 
her hides, leather, or leather manufactures. However, leather production for a 
time was dow n to only 60 percent of the prewar level. The deficiency of various 
kinds of leather led to the manufacture of wooden-soled footwear and to the tan- 
ning of fish skins. 

• Norway . — The supply of textiles was affected during wartime by shortages of 
raw materials, particularly cotton, and the resulting failure to replace garments 
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as they wore out. German requisitions aggravated the shortages in some notable 
cases such as the rather thorough going requests for certain types of sports clothing 
and for woolen blankets. Some idea of current needs may be gathered from a 
reference to the imports in a representative prewar year (1938): 


Ton* 

Wool 758 

Wool waste 138 

Raw cotton 324 

Cotton waste 982 

Hemp 3,225 

Jute 1,136 

Woolen yam • 1, 372 


Ton* 

Cotton yam 3, 656 

Linen and hemp yarn 1, 057 

Artificial silk yam 356 

Pure silk cloth 167 

Cotton piece goods 4, 788 

Woolen piece goods 1, 962 


The Netherlands . — The clothing shortage was felt early, in the war. The Ger- 
mans from the outset requisitioned all raw materials stored in clothing factories, 
and in August 1940 instituted clothes rationing on a level insufficient to meet 
elementary needs. Further restrictions were added from time to time and new 
requisitions of textiles were called for in December 1944. To make matters worse, 
Germans used part of the clothing industry which might have been producing for 
local consumption on orders for the armed forces. Requests by the Netherlands 
authorities have been particularly heavy for permission to make purchases of 
grey cotton cloth, woolen yarns, ready-made garments for both men and women, 
industrial clothing and household textiles. 


Shelter 

Denmark . — Denmark suffered, on the whole, much less destruction by bombing 
than did most German-occupied territories. There was a severe shortage of 
housing facilities, however, during the war due mainly to the influx of German 
officials and German workers and to forced evacuations from fortified area*. Some 
deterioration took place and repairs lagged but relatively the situation was better 
than might be expected in an occupied country. 

Norway . — The German occupation severely aggravated the housing problem 
not only through the overcrowding brought about by the heavy influx of German 
military and civilians but also by the outright destruction of buildings. A careful 
estimate of the number of dwellings and apartment buildings destroyed during 
the hostilities in 1940 places the figure at 7,500. In the autumn of 1940 some 
30,000 persons were still reported homeless in the northern part of the country. 
By 1943 Iohs than 2,000 houses or roughly 20 percent of the 7,500 homes estimated 
destroyed had been rebuilt. From time to time there was new destruction as a 
result of commando raids along the coast. In the autumn of 1944 the Germans 
resorted to widespread destruction on a major scale in the northern province of 
Finnmark, in conjunction with a scorched -earth policy. A fairly reliable estimate 
contended that one-fourth of the buildings in the Province may have been de- 
stroyed, or roughly an equivalent of 2,500 dwellings. At the time of liberation 
therefore, the shortage of housing may have been somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the initial figure of destruction in 1940, namely 7,500 buildings. 

The Netherlands . — Considerable damage was caused during the initial German 
invasion to housing facilities, while Allied bombings from time to time helped to 
aggravate the shortage. It was estimated at the beginning of 1943 that 13 000 
families were still “doubled up” in Rotterdam as a result of the German bombing 
in 1940. Many dwellings along the coast were destroyed or made uninhabitable 
by the Germans in connection with their fortification plans. 


POLAND 

Food situation 

The food situation in Poland has been among the worst in Europe. In large 
cities like Warsaw and Lodz, thousands died of starvation. The frightful shortage 
of food could not attributed only to a decline in agricultural production. In 1942 
the Germans exported from territory that comprised approximately 50 percent 
of Poland, more than twice the amount of rye, wheat, flour, and bran formerly 
exported from all of Poland. Eighty percent of the 1942 harvest was confiscated 
by Germany. A German report for November 1942 (Report of the Bureau of 
Agriculture and Alimentation of the Warsaw District) discloses that in October 
1942 the “normal consumer” was receiving 75 grams of meat per week. Begin- 
ning in March 1941 the Polish population was not permitted to obtain wheat flour* 
fruit, poultry, onions, and honey. 
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There was considerable disparity between official rations and food actually 
obtainable and fantastic price levels’prevailed in the black market. Before libera- 
tion, the price index of foodstuffs on the black market was 3,300 for Warsaw. 
(July 1937=100.) 

Health situation 

The extremely serious food situation has led to physical exhaustion of the 
population and to reduced resistance to disease. Health conditions in Poland 
are among the worst in Europe. By February 1942 there were an estimated 

50.000 deaths from typhus. Malnutrition; shortage of hospitals, doctors, medical 
supplies; break-down of health services; lack of adequate housing facilities in 
towns ruined by bombardment; lack of fuel for heating; lack of wearing apparel 
and footwear contributed to the spread of disease. In the first half of 1941, the 
incidence of tuberculosis in Warsaw was 300 percent of the incidence in the corre- 
sponding half of 1940. Rickets, bone diseases, dysentery, and infantile diarrhea 
prevail. 

Clothing situation 

Five years of war have completely exhausted prewar stocks of clothes in Poland. 
The clothing situation has been especially disastrous for children. Before libera- 
tion, the only people receiving clothing coupons were those farmers who got them 
as a premium for supplying food-stocks in excess of their quotas. Neither the 
peasant, the worker, nor the office employee had the right to purchase footwear, 
underwear, nor any other clothing at normal prices. 

On December 31, 1935, there were 1,870,000 spindles and 47,000 looms in 
the cotton industry in Poland; in addition there were 799,000 spindles and 14,000 
looms in the woolen industry; 36,500 spindles and 1,700 looms in the linen indus- 
try, and additional ones producing jute and silk. In 1938 Poland exported 
textiles to the value of 59 million zlotys, and yet the clothing shortage occurred 
because all manufacturing was exclusively for the Germans. 

There were over 525,000 children in Poland in 1943 who were in desperate 
need of clothing. 

Housing situation 

There are no over-all statistics available on the devastation of the cities and 
villages of Poland. All available information indicates however that the housing 
situation in urban communities in Poland is very serious. Sixty-one Polish 
towns were bombed within the first few hours of the German invasion. It is 
estimated that in Warsaw 85 percent of the houses on the left bank of the Vistula 
have been destroyed and 25 percent of the houses in Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, 
have been destroyed. In round figures, this means the loss of 525,000 habitable 
rooms out of a total of about 600,000. According to the calculations of the 
Provisional Government of the Polish Republic, the following materials will have 
to be used during the next 10 months in the reconstruction of Warsaw: 40,000,000 
bricks, 60,000 cubic meters of sand, 20,000 tons of cement, 30,000 tons of lime, 

373.000 square meters of glass, 610,000 square meters of bituminous paper, 

200.000 square meters of tarred paper, 25,000 cubic meters of timber for building, 
10,(K)0 cubic meters of joiners’ timber, and 8,000 tons of steel fittings. While 
some of the big Polish cities were captured intact, due to the hasty retreat of 
the Germans, others are in the same condition as Warsaw. The situation in 
rural communities is better than in the cities. Nevertheless, in 1942 alone, 348 
villages were burned to the ground, 1,800 villages were evacuated, and all of their 
inhabitants either killed or deported. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


War Department, 

Civil Affairs Division, 
Washington, October 26, 1946. 

Hon. Harley M. Kilgore, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Jjniied States Senate , Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Kilgore: Your letter dated October 24, 1945, re- 

S uesting copies of correspondence between Puhl and Funk, of the 
;eichsbank, was received today. 

There are four letters in the group bearing dates of March 19, 23, 
and 30 and April 6, 1945, copies of which have been delivered to you. 
The letters are not classified, and consequently you are free to make 
such use of them as may be desired. 

Sincerely, 

J. H. IIlLLDRING, 

Major General , 

Director, Civil Affairs Division. 
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The letters printed in translation below, written from Switzerland 
bv Emil Puhl, former vice president of the Reichsbank, to Walther 
hunk, former president of the Reichsbank and Minister of Economics 
for the Reich, were recently uncovered by United States investigators 
searching the records of German industrial and financial institutions. 
They describe the manner in which the Germans, when defeat was 
imminent, were able to use neutral countries to build up a network of 
economic and political reserves for future aggression. These letters, 
submitted by the War Department at the request of the subcommittee, 
supplement the evidence presented at subcommittee hearings on the 
war-making techniques and resources which still remain at Germany’s 
disposal. 

As indicated in the testimony of the State Department before 
this subcommittee, in the course of the war representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France approached neutral govern- 
ments and requested that they uncover and immobilize German 
assets subject to their jurisdiction and prohibit transactions involving 
such assets. The purpose of these requests was to cut off Germany’s 
economic reserves in neutral countries and to destroy the base for 
further German aggression. It was recognized by all that if these 
requests were effectively carried out it would be a serious blow to 
Germany’s war efTort and to Nazi plans for another war. 

In the early part of 1945 representatives of the three Governments 
sent a delegation, headed by Mr. Lauchlin Currie as the personal 
representative of the President of the United States, to negotiate 
with the Swiss Government. This so-called Currie Mission was con- 
sidered successful in obtaining an agreement by the Government of 
Switzerland to take all necessary measures for uncovering and com- 
pletely immobilizing German assets subject to its jurisdiction. 
Shortly after the Currie Mission left Switzerland, Emil Puhl, a leading 
Nazi banker, visited Switzerland and entered into negotiations with 
Swiss officials with a view to counteracting the effect of the Currie 
Mission. His progress in negating the Allied efforts is reported in 
these letters to Funk, who has been indicted as a war criminal. Puhl’s 
repeated emphasis on future Swiss-German relationships shows how 
Nazi financiers hoped to save themselves from the consequences of 
military defeat and resume their activities on an international scale 
after the war was over. Puhl expressed satisfaction with his achieve- 
ments in his final letter, written April 6, 1945, when the Allied armies 
were overruning Germany: 

The result of my drawn-out endeavors can be summarized in stating that it is 
quite a considerable achievement which is thought to be impossible by many 
sides that under the present general, political and military conditions we have 
come to a written agreement with a Swiss institution. Every day, I could almost 
say every hour, I was able to convince myself of how many German-Swiss con- 
nections exist which will not stop now after it has been possible to find a basis 
for the continuation of certain payments. 
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The basic importance of the concluded agreement lies in the fact that the 
absolute stopping of payments between Germany and Switzerland which our 
opponents tried to obtain did not materialize and that payments within the frame- 
work of justified German-Swiss relations can be continued. I myself have won- 
dered whether there was any sense to continue with the discussions. For us to 
break off the negotiations would have been a cheap success for our opponents. 
Our Legation was very much of the same opinion. The fact that also President 
Weber fof the Swiss Nationalbank] repeatedly and strongly advised me to con- 
tinue in my endeavors made a forceful impression. He pointed out that under 
the given present day conditions an agreement between the Nationalbank and 
the Reichbank would be of far reaching importance beyond the present day. I 
was glad to hear about the respect in which our institution and signature is held 
in the world. 

All in all I believe that we can be satisfied that we succeeded in obtaining the 
above described arrangements for German-Swiss payments. Whatever form 
events will take, such connections will always exist between our countries, and the 
fact that there exists a contract agreement may be of considerable importance for 
the future. 

Despite the efforts of the Currie mission and the assurances of the 
Swiss Government that German accounts would be blocked, the Ger- 
mans maneuvered themselves back into a position where they could 
utilize their assets in Switzerland to support their war effort, could 
acquire desperately needed foreign exchange by the sale of looted 
gold, and could conceal economic reserves for another war. These 
moves were made possible by the willingness of Swiss Government and 
banking officials, in violation of their agreement with the Allied 
Powers, to make a secret deal with the Nazis. The Puhl-Funk cor- 
respondence makes it clear that the principal concern of the Swiss was 
the prospect of future business dealings with a postwar Germany, 
irrespective of its political character and its relationships to thepeace- 
and freedom-loving nations of the world. 

As indicated in the preliminary report of this subcommittee on 
eliminating Germany’s war potential, neutral governments were inte- 
grated into the Nazi plans for global w r ar. The facilities of these 
governments were used to cloak economic penetration by the Nazis 
and to assist them in the concealment of their external assets after 
military defeat. These assets must be seized in order to destroy 
Germany’s economic potential for another war as well as to rehabili- 
tate those countries who were victims of German attack. German 
reserves in foreign countries are still held inviolate by the protective 
laws and attitudes of governments with close prewar commercial ties 
with the Nazis. United Nations collaboration is necessary in order 
that effective steps may be taken to eliminate economic reserves in 
neutral countries which are still serving German aggressive aims. 

Harley M. Kilgore, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on War Mobilization . 
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Additional Material Submitted by the War Department 
Puhl, Vice president. 

Zurich March 19, 1945. 
To the President of the German Reichsbank, 

Minister of Economics Dr. Walther Funk, 

Berlin C III, Reichsbank. 

Very honorable Minister of the Reich: It has been already a 
few days since I arrived in Switzerland and it is possible for me to 
evaluate somewhat the situation. I could say that in general it is 
much worse than I even imagined in my most pessimistic expectations. 
By this I don’t mean the general situation, which mostly depends on 
the press. It is a fact that the press is being substantially influenced 
by the Anglo-Saxons and it does not seem that any changes in this 
respect are possible. The opinion I heard in responsible circles is for 
us of much greater importance. It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that the decree of 17 February to block German accounts is 
of a political character and was given in order to appease the Anglo- 
Saxons. It is still impossible to find out how fargoing are the con- 
cessions made to the Anglo-Saxons. It is the opinion of very pessi- 
mistic observers that a registration of German accounts and shares 
in Switzerland will soon take place. At some later date this will be 
made available in some way to the enemy. It would be superfluous 
for me to say what this would mean to our firms which have innu- 
merable connections with the Swiss economy. The fact that the 
National Bank is unfortunately being more and more eliminated by 
government agencies made on me the most unpleasant impression. 
According to the decree of 17 February all payments for Germany are 
to be made in the National Bank but the permission as to their dis- 
position is being issued by the “verechnungstelle”. This way the 
National Bank ceased to be independent in that respect. Mr. Weber 
was apparently attacked very fiercely by his closest colleagues because 
he gave in in this respect. The fact that the “verechnungstelle” is a 
very bureaucratic institution and further that it is going to charge K% 
for granting the permission, which is an exorbitant fee, makes the 
business trade even much harder. It further even managed to stop 
the payment of money which was transferred from the Reichsbank 
for use of our Embassy. 

The large number of cables from the Reichsbank on Mr. Hirs* 
(general director of the National Bank) desk proved to me how 
fargoing is the stagnation in the German-Swiss payments relations. 
I was shocked to find out that also the account of the Reichsbank has 
been blocked. This way Switzerland is trying to use our financial 
reserves for her own purposes. I found out from the different con- 
versations I held, that there is no doubt that it is the intention of 
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Switzerland to take away from us the German credits and to charge it 
against Swiss claims. Among other tilings I have been informed that 
payments for German firms will be made at the National Bank in 
France and this bank would not care how the equivalent in Reichs- 
marks will be paid to the receiver. I don’t have to add that I ex- 
pressed on this occasion my great surprise about this kind of pro- 
cedure. Friday and Saturday I had endless discussions with President 
Weber and General-Director Hirs, but unfortunately so far without 
any results. A meeting at the local National Bank is scheduled for 
to-day (Monday 19 March 1945) at 4 o’clock and representatives from 
Government agencies in Bern will attend this meeting. I am planning 
to present the following demands: 

1. The Reichsbank account at the National Bank should he 
exempted from the seizure and should bo kept as a free account. To 
support my point of view' I shall bring their attention to the fact that 
in 1931, when Germany introduced her foreign currency policy, the 
accounts of the note banks were kept free. No blocked accounts ever 
existed at the Reichsbank as it would happen now w'ith the Reicbs- 
bank account at the National Bank. Therefore I shall demand 
reciprocity. 

2. I shall ask for exact regulations, covering the execution of all 
transactions, so there should bo no delay in carrying out payments 
made and approved. I shall also express our surprise that payments 
for our Embassy have been denied, which constitutes an unfriendly 
move of the highest degree towards a friendly power. 

3. I shall ask to be put in a position to make gold sales with the 
purpose to fill up our account at the National Bank, in case it should 
get exhausted. On this occasion I shall ask the question whether the 
embargo on gold, which was decided against us, is also being applied 
in case of other note banks. I shall most strongly protest against 
the discrimination of Germany and the German Reichsbank. In 
this respect I heard from Mr. Weber that the Anglo-Saxons agreed 
that certain payments of ours be made in gold (Embassy expenses, 
welfare of prisoners of war, affaire of a protective power). Anyway 
it is my opinion that I should make a general demand for acceptance 
of gold. Should these demands not be satisfactorily complied with, 
I shall declare that we. will have to take under consideration whether 
we should continue to keep in force agreements as the Standstill agree- 
ments, payments of interest of the Funding Bonds of the Conversion 
Bank, payments to insurance companies and many more. I will also 
have to ask to be allowed to pay certain amounts from our accounts 
in foreign currency and not in Swiss Francs. To this category belong 
payments to the German Embassy at the Vatican, which we are 
unable to provide by any other way. Unfortunately I have no illu- 
sions about the outcome of the negotiations after the highest author- 
ities have decided to carry on a policy of “boot licking” to the British 
and Americans. The fear of the Russians must be the main factor 
responsible for this policy. They are looking towards the Anglo- 
Saxons for protection. It is further interesting that the public does 
not know anything about the many strong demands which were made 
by our opponents from Switzerland in the political and military field. 
It seems that the. American and British delegation made here a more 
or less good impression. By the way the second gentleman from the 
American delegation had the good “American” name Schmidt. 
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I would like you, very honorable Minister, to consider these state- 
ments as a private information. When the session is over I shall 
forward an official report to the Foreign Office by way of the Embassy. 
I keep here constantly in touch with the Embassy. It is my opinion 
that it is not the intention of the Swiss to break off relations. How- 
ever as things stand at present and because of the specific way the 
Swiss carry on negotiations, whereby every single point has to be 
clarified, it should be anticipated that unfortunately the negotiations 
will hist for a long time. Therefore I should like to ask you to decide 
whether I should continue the negotiations until reaching a more or 
less satisfactory result, or whether they should be interrupted or 
discontinued. 

On my trip I was further very disappointed with my stay in Basle. 
Mr. Hechler’s health condition seems to be much worse than I had 
anticipated. Though he is back in the bank, his condition is serious. 
When he saw me off, he could hardly walk up the little ramp at the 
station. We wish him with all our heart a speedy improvement. 
Fortunately his new housekeeper is taking good care of him and he 
would like to thank you once more for your intervention to send this 
lady to Switzerland. The management of the Bank for International 
Settlements disappointed me in so far as they asked my approval to 
postpone this year the publishing of the final financial statement and 
also the payment of dividends. Since we are the largest stockholder 
it is natural that this payment is for us of great interest. Though I 
naturally understand the point of the President of the Bank for 
International Settlements to strengthen the bank internally at the 
present time as much as possible, I objected very strongly from the 
German viewpoint to the idea of not paying the dividends. To-day 
we really need every single franc and the dividends amount to a few 
hundred thousand francs. Because of my objection an official ques- 
tionnaire will be sent to the Presidents of note banks and I think, 
Mr. President, that you and the two other gentlemen should favor 
the opinion of paying the dividends. Should we be overruled by the 
remaining presidents of note banks it cannot be helped, but wc should 
anyway support our point of view. 

The management of the Bank for International Settlements 
received the approval of the American delegation for the trade nego- 
tiations, to accept from us gold to cover the interest due from us. 
Using the slogan of “the stolen Belgium gold” the British and Ameri- 
cans were peddling in an unimaginable way and driving everybody 
crazy here. The President of the Bank for International Settlements 
is going to Paris shortly, to pay a formal visit to the new President 
of the Banquc de France on the occasion of the latter’s taking over 
the new office. 

Mr. Jakobsen is goinj* to Stockholm via London. He was invited 
by a national-economic institution in New- York to give there a short 
lecture on financial problems in Europe. Evidently there is a great 
interest for economic problems of Central Europe and Mr. Jakobsen 
is considered to be an expert on these problems. It is interesting that 
it was mentioned in the invitation that, though it should be a short 
lecture only, both the travel expenses from Europe to America and 
back and a four weeks stay in the United States will be paid for. 
(Mice are caught with bacon). 
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As significant of the interest of the American delegation towards 
German affairs one considers here the fact, that they bought tickets 
for the concert of Furtwangler which was to be held in Zurich, but 
which due to the stench made on the part of the Socialists did not 
take place. 

Yesterday, Sunday, I visited Mr. von Wedel, who was brought 
to Samaden by Swiss friends. He is under good care of Prof. Ruppana, 
a friend of Saurbruch. I have though the impression that his con- 
dition is a very serious one. His weight is hardly 100 lb. and I could 
best describe his condition by quoting a Swiss Lady (of French origin) 
in whose company he dined “that death was sitting at our table.” 
Personally, I am suffering a lot because of lack of any news from 
Germany. May I ask you to authorize Reichsbankdirecktor Rein- 
hardt to find some way to transmit to me and Reichsbankdirektor 
Reinel either by the way of the Bank for International Settlements, 
the Embassy, or the National Bank any news concerning my family 
and my home. I hope that you and your wife are all right. My 
compliments and heartiest regards and 
Heil Hitler, yours very obedient, 


Zurich (Switzerland), 23 March 1945. 

Dr. Walther Funk, 

Reich Minister of Economy and 

President t Deutsche Reichsbank , 

Berlin 0-11 1. 

Dear Mr. Minister: I hope my last report of 19 March has been 
received by you. In writing my report of today, I feel rather de- 
pressed over the course of the present negotiations here in Switzer- 
land although my discussions with the (Swiss) National Bank have 
finally taken a turn somewhat for the bettor. 

In the meeting of 19 March which I mentioned in my last report, I 
had an opportunity to discuss the subjects which you had brought to 
my attention. It seemed that at any rate the National Bank under- 
stood our conception of the problem. Likewise the representatives of 
the Swiss government such as Messrs. Hotz and Hombcrger showed 
some appreciation of our position. As regards the gold question how- 
ever, they emphasized over and over again that they did not desire 
gold but preferred coal or iron. As a matter of fact, these gentlemen 
expressed themselves about the Swiss banking system and its role in 
a way which was not very flattering to their system. Again I had 
the impression that the banks inclusive of the National Bank are not 
consulted very frequently at the present time by the government au- 
thorities. No discussion at all was made of the fact that in addition 
to an exchange of commodities there exists banking and payments of 
actual funds which, of course, constitutes a part of industrial econ- 
omy and is of benefit to the nation. This observation is extremely 
strange considering the economic direction of a nation such as 
Switzerland, i. e. a country which after all has large financial in- 
terests and capital investments throughout the world. On the whole 
the Swiss regard economic relations with us solely as a matter of a 
bilateral exchange of commodities. 

The situation as well as our negotiations are even more complicated 
by the influence exercised upon purely economic events by the foreign 
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policy which is becoming increasingly worse. It is obvious that the 
Anglo-Saxons .have led the Swiss to make such far reaching commit- 
ments to them as to sacrifice vital Swiss interests in other spheres in- 
cluding all financial and other payments with Germany. 

The meetings of the succeeding days progressed insofar as we dis- 
cussed a payment plan in which was to be applied to the account of 
the Reichsbank at the National Bank. This fortunate progress was 
due to no small extent to the efforts of the National Bank. The 
payment plan was to include also the credits of the Reichsbank in 
the hands of private loan banks. The plan was to allot certain sums 
of money to the various phases of financial transactions. The plan 
was to remain in effect for approximately half a year. This would 
have enabled us to exercise a free reign within the limits of that sum 
of money, that is, we would not be subjected to the bureaucratic 
methods of approval which is customary here as far as the individual 
payments are concerned. 

The plan provided for an allocation of definite amounts cover- 
ing interests from coal, interest from holding funds, funding bonds, 
new credits, debits in France, German-Swiss. transactions on a 
small scale, insurance traffic, transfer of financial creditors, that is 
bond holders, electric power, etc. The sum total of these amounts 
approximately balancod our credits. For practical purposes a condi- 
tion thus would have been achieved which would have made it pos- 
sible to continue payments without letting the economic circles 
involved feel the existing limitations and approval methods. 

Furthermore the Nation albank declared itself ready to continue 
accepting gold. We had thought of an amount of approximately 15 
million francs. The Swiss did not intend to “buy” tnis gold from us 
but to accept it in payment of payments to diplomatic legations, 
military establishments, interned personnel, and the Red Cross. It 
goes without saying that this procedure is merely another name for it. 
Although these negotiations as usual involved considerable “rope 
pulling” we nevertheless arrived at a fairly reasonable basis of opera- 
tion. 

Yesterday, Thursday, Legation Councillor Kohli, the representative 
of the political department, suddenly informed me that the Swiss 
government could not approve this payment plan. The government 
aid not know, lie said, whether or not adequate amounts were reserved 
for tine individual allocations, and it was feared that other Swiss 
creditors not included in this plan might remain at a disadvantage. 
He recommended therefore to drop the payment plan entirely and 
suggested that the Reichsbank simply submit requests for payment 
to Zurich. These requests were to be checked here in Zurich and to 
be paid in emergency situations with due regard for our limited 
credits. 

I turned this plan down forthwith and called attention to the fact 
that the recommendation was impracticable from a technical point 
of view, not to say absurd. I pointed out that such a plan would 
cause us to send to Zurich continuous payment requests which we 
had already paid in marks. We would not know of course whether 
or not these requisitions would be filled with the result that a large 
number of unfilled requisitions would collect before long; present 
difficulties encountered in postal transactions would tend further to 
aggravate this situation. Such unfilled requisitions are considerable 
even now. I was shown long lists of unaccomplished payments by 
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every bank that I visited. From a technical point of view the con- 
ception of the term emergency case does not apply at all. For example 
in our holding sector it was said that only those Swiss banks should 
receive the interest in funds which were in a weak condition. As a 
matter of fact the thought that brought up was that our payment requi- 
sitions should be governed by that point of view. In other w T ords, 
this would require the Reichsbank to pass judgment on the soundness 
of the Swiss banks in its foreign transactions. I need not emphasize 
that such a plan was out of tho question. Yet, even though the Swiss 
accounting agencies had chosen such a procedure, none of the holding 
banks would have tolerated it and would have shortly cancelled the 
holding agreement. I saw absolutely no appreciation of the operations 
of the banking system, the very existence of which depends on 
credit. 

Conditions are similar in all other respects. In case of the funding 
bonds which are guaranteed by the Reich, it would be especially 
inconvenient to cash individual coupons simply because the owner 
may be “in need/’ whereas the Reich would become delinquent in the 
payment of the other coupon. 

It goes without saying that these impracticable propositions are 
based on a political background. On the one hand the political 
authorities probably are concerned over the danger that a pavment 
system which functions only half way would not satisfy the hostile 
tendencies of tho Allies. On the other hand agitation has been spread 
meanwhile by ambitious politicians as, for instance, DuUweilor with 
the object of rallying interests which claim to have suffered damage 
in Germany. Recent additions have been furnished these circles by 
Swiss citizens who have returned to Switzerland because of the air 
raids. It is well known that ambitious individuals like Duttweiler 
invariably take advantage of the dissatisfaction complex in order to 
put a halt to these tendencies w’hich are detrimental to the due 
execution of economic problems in difficult times. The government 
prefers to sacrifice many other Swiss interests which are justified but 
do not raise such a loud clamor. 

All in all the discussions caused me to realize more and more the 
fact that a lack of appreciation of realities and not to say ignorance 
had the first word. The conceptions under discussion were extremely 
narrow and on a very low level. The people here refused to recognize 
the destructive effect of a blocking system which will bring about a 
manipulation of funds so to speak. 

I realized that no real study had been made of the inter-relationship 
and the more far reaching effects of a compulsory administration of 
funds because foreign creditors had lost money. No one seems to 
realize that any form of compulsory administration in a nation based 
on peace time economy will bring about interference in commercial 
transactions, lower the influx of foreign investments, interrupt 
banking, render it difficult to maintain competition in commercial 
transactions and so forth. The fact that a nation at war requires a 
compulsory administration naturally is considered an entirely different 
matter. Simply because of the presence of a few clamoring voices the 
Swiss are willing to disregard the interests of large sections of the 
Swiss economy, individual Swiss creditors, and manv other circles. 
Of course, influence is exercised also by the fact that the Swdss expect 
us to meet with the catastrophe in the future and say that everything 
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will be done with shortly and it may be just as well to discontinue 
negotiations without delay. 

Naturally I strongly objected to allow these arguments with the 
result that it was decided to discuss the matters further with the 
Swiss authorities and to bring them also before the federal council. 
An answer is expected by Tuesday or Wednesday of next week. I 
would have preferred to depart immediately and have stated so 
officially. I remarked that in times like these there was no point in 
carrying on endless discussions while we would be more useful at 
home working in the interests of our hard fighting nation. 

However, if you, dear Mr. Minister, are of a different opinion, I 
shall remain here and wait for the answer promised by the Swiss. 
It may be possible after all that my statements have made some 
impression. Besides. Minister Koecher of our legation, who sends 
his compliments, is likewise of the definite opinion that we should 
leave nothing untried in order to arrive at a satisfactory and reason- 
able solution, that is, to make possible a transaction of payments 
which would function at least to some degree of satisfaction. 

Today I shall call on Mr. Joehr, president of the Kreditanstalt, 
whom I know to side with us for logical reasons. It may be possible 
that he can take action in Bern. Moreover, I intend to discuss matters 
in detail tomorrow with the directors of the Nationalbank, these 
gentlemen not being here today. As far as the Reichsbank itself is 
concerned, the discussions hold very little promise. I also remarked 
that the entire negotiations resembled the case in which the farmer had 
placed his cow in the barn of his neighbor; and that this neighbor now 
informed the farmer that he was using the cow for himself but would 
kindly permit him to attend the butchering and perhaps express a 
wish as to who should receive the front quarters or the hii.d quarters. 
To bo sure in that connection it must be admitted that the bad neigh- 
bor would butcher tho cow even though the farmer did not arrive. 

Regarding the sale of gold to the Nationalbank, I was firmly 
determined to send for the gold at Constance on my own initiative for 
tho Nationalbank was highly insistent claiming that our enemies might 
take some counter measures against the Swiss government. However, 
my experiences of last night have caused me to defer this plan. I do 
not believe that I can assume responsibility for sending additional 
valuables into Switzerland unless the disposal is more highly clarified 
than it has been in the past. 

While I am submitting this report to you as president of the Reichs- 
bank in such great detail, I have sent a telegram today to the foreign 
office informing it of the proceedings. In the event that you are of a 
different opinion as to the basic procedure I would appreciate your 
informing me so. Otherw ise I shall wait to see what counter proposals 
the Swiss will make next week and then request the final decision. 

I continue to be overrun by requests originating with the Swiss 
bankers and economists. The action taken by the Bern government 
has created a great deal of bad blood. Tension is said to exist even 
within the Swiss government, due to the fact that individual federal 
councillors do not agree with the politics favored by Mr. Stucki. 
However, it is doubtful whether this is of much help to us at the 
moment. 

Almost hourly my thoughts return to Berlin and you may w r ell 
imagine how uncomfortable and unsatisfactory my position here is. 
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I have had no word from my family and have been unable to send 
word to them from here. Perhaps Mr. Reinhardt may be permitted 
again to try informing my wife that I am as well as conditions permit. 

I hope, dear Mr. Minister, that both you and your wife are m good 
health. With best regards and Heil Hitler, very respectfully yours, 

(Puhl, Vice President, Reichsbank). 

PS: This is my fourth report. The first report was sent from 
Wurzburg, the second from Constance, and the third from Zurich. 

I also enclose further a letter from the Nationalbank wherein the 
Nationalbank refuses to make pavment to the Japanese. May I 
ask that this letter will be forwarded to Mr. Wilhelm, Director, Reichs- 
bank, with the information that I had discused the matter with Mr. 
Kitamura when he called on me. He asked us to supply him with 

E ld but I refused his request. Perhaps it is possible to employ our 
•ge credits in yen for that purpose. 


Zurich (Switzerland), 80 March 1945. 

Dr. Walther Funk, 

Reich Minister of Economy and 

President , Deutsche Reichsbank, 

Berlin , C-lll. 

Dear Mr. Minister: Yesterday I took the liberty of sending you a 
wire from the German legation at Bern as follows: 

After great efforts the discussions have led to positive results insofar as the 
Swiss are now prepared to permit disposal of Reichsbank credits in conformity with 
a plan on which we have agreed. Generally speaking, these payments are the 
same as those which we have made in the past and which we would automatically 
pay even though r blocking system had not been introduced. Thus any blocking 
of payments which the enemy might have intended to force upon Germany in this 
respect has been broken. Furthermore, the Swiss arc prepared to purchase gold 
provided it is used for definite purposes such as payment of legations, military 
personnel, etc. Unfortunately, the negotiations cannot be concluded today by 
means of correspondence between the Reichsbank and the Nationalbank as 

E lanned because of the holidays when all offices are closed. Likewise it was 
□possible to comply with the intention of bringing gold to Switzerland. 

We have a definite promise that both matters will be accomplished by the middle 
of next week. The negotiations arc greatly handicapped and delayed by the 
internal differences of opinion especially between the national bank and the 
Swiss government. I shall report in detail by letter tomorrow. 

I shall render an official report by wire to the foreign office upon final conclusion 
of the discussions. 

As you may gather from the foregoing, our negotiations have made 
some progress in the meantime. In my last report, I mentioned that 
the Swiss had assured us that they would go into the matter and all of 
its ramifications once more despite the fact that they were opposed to 
the entire matter on principle at the time. I was disappointed at the 
time because the Swiss were of the opinion that it would take con- 
siderable time to arrange another meeting. However, I have learned 
that the Swiss meanwhile have worked hard on the matter and that 
many discussions with interested parties have taken place. 

Mr. Vicli, Director of the Swiss Kreditanstalt, who has been head 
of the Swiss legation in Rome for a number of years and is an old 
acquaintance of mine discussed the conferences with me stating that 
serious efforts were made to arrive at a reasonable solution. I took 
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advantage of the time to enter into a series of discussions. Quite a 
number of interested Swiss parties came to me on their own initiative 
and requested such conferences. Thus, for instance, I saw Mr. Jochr, 
president of the Kreditanstalt, Mr. Jaberg, president of the Bank- 
gesellschaft, Mr. Speich, president of the Bankverein, Mr. Zoeli, 
director of the Eidgenossische Bank, Mr. Rens, director of the Basler- 
Handelsbank, and a member of the Swiss holding committee, Mr. 
Tuerler, director of the Bankverein, and Mr. Rasi, director of the 
Eidgenossische Bank. 

At any rate my efforts have been successful insofar as influential 
members of Swiss economy at Bern have advocated the reasonable 
regulation of the problems and a continuation of the payment trans- 
actions between Germany and Switzerland. All realize the fact that 
the blocking of German credits has a far reaching effect also upon 
Swiss interests at home. There is a difference dc tween blocking 
Croatian and German credit. It is realized that the blocking regula- 
tion had been sacrificed on the altar of politics in haste and is contrary 
to “democratic procedure”; that is, those concerned had not been 
consulted. The Swiss now are surprised at the repercussions caused 
by this measure. 

Opposition has visibly increased against minister Stucki who 
promised the Allies to block German credits. On the other hand nono 
of the government authorities nor the Nationalbank dare to take any 
action or assume any responsibility for steps which might bo contrary 
to the general political trend of conforming strongly with Allied 
desires. Consequently the most simple problems must be submitted 
to the federal council, a body which is divided in its own opinion. 
That is the reason for the horrible delay in the negotiation. 

All of this has created an unfavorable political background for our 
discussions which originally were intended to confine themselves to 
conferences between the two banks alone. The negotiations gradually 
develop more and more into a continuation of the negotiations held by 
our economic delegation. Since that conference did not produce a 
definite agreement, but provided merely for a modus vivendi, my 
discussions lack a firm foundation in this respect. 

My negotiations have been attended continuously by members of 
the local legation in order to insure a continuity of the general policies. 
The assistance given me by the legation in this respect has been con- 
siderable. Our discussions on banking matters were greatly over- 
shadowed by political considerations, at least indirectly so. It is 
obvious, therefore, that all political events reflected upon our own 
business affairs. A most unpleasant incident was created by the pub- 
lication of the attached manifest which made minister Stucki prac- 
tically a martyr. No explanation has been given as to the origin of 
this manifest and the reason for its publication at this time. 1 do not 
know to what degree the Allies have made efforts to sabotage a reason- 
able regulation of the payment transactions between Germany and 
Switzerland. Nevertheless, there are indications tnat the Allies ob- 
served the proceedings closely. 

Therefore, 1 anticipated the meeting of 28 March with some degree 
of anxiety. It was found that even the highest authorities in Switzer- 
land have become convinced that some sound action is absolutely 
necessary to prevent a complete rupture in the economic relations 
between Germany and Switzerland as a result of the blocking of 
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credits. This showed that my many discussions were successful after 
all. Without going into the technical details I may state that Switzer- 
land basically is prepared to continue payment transactions with 
Germany. In other words Switzerland does not wish to create a con- 
dition which would mean a break in relations. The Swiss realize that 
any financial transaction between two nations as constantly pointed 
out by me is founded on a legal basis which is broken when the obliga- 
tions are not met. 

It does not matter in that connection what consequences might 
arise from such a rupture, that is, whether it might lead to a cancella- 
tion of a treaty, confiscation of property, discontinuation of diplomatic 
relations, protests, legal processes, etc. In any case the result will be 
complete destruction of economic relations. 

We are now' considering an agreement with Switzerland which would 
do facto abolish the complete blocking of the Reichsbank accounts, the 
Reichsbank being the carrier of German-Swiss payment transactions. 
In general we have agreed on a payment plan which provides for pay- 
ments as follow's: 

Interest gained from coal credits; 

Interest gained from holding credits; 

Interest and ammortizations gained from funding bonds; 

Interest and ammortizations gained from new' credits; 

Requirements of inter-state trade on a small scale; 

Capacities of insurance companies in the year 1944; 

Interest gained from debits in francs in the year 1944; 

Coverage of the deficit in the transfer funds of the bookkeeping 
agreement between Germany and Switzerland as of 31 Decem- 
ber 1944; 

Subsidy given the transfer fund from outstanding obligations up 
to 30 April 1945; 

Capital emergencies, especially for Swiss nationals returning from 
Germany; 

Funds placed at the disposal of the Reichsbank for small pay- 
ments in Switzerland ; 

Supply of electric power. 

In the case of the individual payments wc shall determine amounts 
to cover requirements temporarily until 1 May. W’c agreed further 
to continue the regulation subsequent to that date. The allocation 
of such a short period of time may be of benefit also to Germany. By 
that time we shall be in a better position to see how many funds 
have been used as a result of unfilled requisitions for payment, what 
payments have been placed to our account and what other require- 
ment there might be. 

Essentially the payment plan covers payments which we would 
make even though no blocking regulations existed. The amounts to 
be determined in part shall consist of general amounts while the em- 
ployment of detail amounts may be determined by the interested 
parties. This agreement in fact, wipes out the payment blockade 
against Germany which the Americans and British have made such 
strenuous effort to achieve. It leaves the Reichsbank a free hand to 
make dispositions in detail and does not subject it to approval by the 
Swiss clearing house. 

I was successful further in imposing a condition w'hich, though 
small, is quite important, that is, to free all of our payments from the 
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extremely high approval charges of one half percent. I entered into 
a discussion of the approval problem not only in our own behalf but 
on the urgent request of the Gentian Chamber of Commerce in Swit- 
zerland as well. Since the blockade extends also to German firms 
residing in Switzerland and these are compelled to pay the charge for 
each approval, these business establishments would have to pay the 
charge whenever they withdraw' funds for the payment of w'ages, 
taxes, and many other items. The high cost of this charge thus 
practically constituted a special tax imposed upon Gcrman-Swiss firms 
as compared w'ith firms of purely Swiss ownership. In the case of 
the large German firms located here such as Siemens, I. G. Farbcn. 
and many others, these expenditures amounted to several hundred 
thousands of francs each year. This charge which is actually pro- 
hibitive for small establishments will be drastically reduced or dropped 
entirely. In that respect the local German firms may be thankful to 
the Reichsbank. 

The problem concerning gold continues to represent a special subject 
of my negotiations. Here too it was revealed that considerable 
internal differences of opinion exist in Switzerland and rendered my 
situation quite difficult. There is a considerable difference in views 
between the Nationalbank and the government authority. Whenever 
the government representative made a concession to me in that 
respect, the Nationalbank ret used to confirm. On the other hand, 
whenever the Nationalbank and I reached an agreement the govern- 
ment representative refused to give his approval. Various opinions 
are represented even within the Nationalbank itself. The underlying 
reason for this may be the fact that the Nationalbank considers itself 
forced against the wall so to speak by the blocking regulation which 
make it responsible for the an ministration of the blocked accounts, 
but delegates the right of approval to the clearing house. 

Unfortunately the Nationalbank has been forced to make great 
sacrifices in connection with its independence in business administra- 
tion all of which may have been the cause of misunderstanding and 
accusations. 

Besides, everyone in Switzerland hesitates to enter into an agree- 
ment with us for fear of the wrath of the Allies. There is a general 
“buck passing’' and nobody will assume responsibility. 

The foregoing clearly illustrates that the independence of the banks 
is a thing of the past. We in Germany have solved this problem 
better insofar as the forced control of funds is concerned by permitting 
the Reichsbank freedom of action in the administration ot its own 
affairs. This left the Reichbank in a position to enter into negotia- 
tions, a factor which no longer exists in Switzerland to a like degree. 

The foregoing shows further that the problem of further valuation 
cannot be solved by the “independent” banks, but that they will 
become political problems of the government, with the banks acting 
as agents at best. 

Nevertheless, our negotiations have resulted in a continued accept- 
ance of gold from Germany although this gold is to be used for the 
payment of legations, military expenditures, prisoners of war, Red 
Cross, etc. This problem is of great importance because it incor- 
porates the maintenance of the ability of the German government to 
pay its obligations. 
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Mr. Koecher of our legation asked me repeatedly to do everything 
in my power to give financial insurance to the maintenance of this 
service. The allocation of gold for these purposes is justified in every 
respect inasmuch as the services mentioned above probably must be 
performed for quite a period of time and will benefit German nationals. 

When I saw that on the whole we had made fair progress by Holy 
Thursday, I was ready to issue instructions to transfer the gold from 
Constance to Bern on Saturday before Easter. This was in agreement 
with Mr. Rossi, vice-president of the Nationalbank and representative 
of that part of the directorate which is located at Bern. 

Suddenly, word came from Zurich yesterday that tliis was not fea- 
sible for technical reasons. We went as far as to furnish one half of 
the amount of gasoline required for the transfer of the gold. Whether 
or not the refusal may be traced to a fear of assuming responsibility 
and a desire to submit the matter first to the federal council, I do not 
know. I was told that the reason for the refusal was the fact that no 
business transactions took place during the Easter holidays; that is 
true of course. We must not forget that Switzerland is the land of 
Zwingli and Calvin who was an even greater reformer. I gained the 
impression that a. matter such as transporting gold was not proper 
during these days of absolute inactivity. Tliis inactivity extended 
even to the theaters and movie houses which were closed from Good 
Friday to Easter Monday; even business houses were prohibited from 
exhibiting their wares in the show windows on those days. The city 
is completely dead and I am able to write this report today, Good 
Friday, only thanks to the accommodation of a secretary of the con- 
sulate who happens to be on Holiday duty. Everyone has gone into 
the country even though the weather is terrible. 

There are at present three tons of gold marked for shipment to 
Zurich while one and a half ton9 have been allocated for future pay- 
ments on B. I. Z. interests. Inasmuch as there are six tons of gold 
lying at Constance, I would have liked to transfer the remaining 1.5 
tons also to the Nationalbank. Our legation considers that amount 
absolutely necessary in view of the ever increasing costs involved in 
the expenditures mentioned above. This problem likewise was the 
source of a continuous game of hide and seek among the Swiss gentle- 
men with the result that no one cared to assume responsibility. 
However, it may be that I shall find a safe place for these 1.5 tons 
of gold. 

At my insistence we negotiated until yesterday afternoon. I might 
say that the Swiss did not lack in paying me personal attentions, such 
as arranging a large breakfast in my honor yesterday. Of course, 
this fact became immediately known to our enemies. It is remarkable 
further that Swiss bankers and industrialists again and again called 
on me despite the fact that the enemy observed every tiling. Unfor- 
tunately the Easter holidays cause an interruption in our negotiation. 
In general we have agreed to place all of our negotiations in docu- 
mentary form after the holidays by means of correspondence be- 
tween the Nationalbank and the Reichsbank. 

I hope also to find a definite solution to the gold problem after the 
holidays and pray nothing will happen in the meantime. The corres- 
pondence probably will be quite voluminous for a large number of 
subsidiary problems must be regulated. For example, the installation 
of a number of special accounts is a matter which requires discussion. 
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Above all I have insisted on our receiving free francs in return for 
free Reichsmarks which the Reichsbank might release for any reason. 
That is important as it will enable us to use these francs to transfer 
funds into a third country. I would charge Mr. Hinz, Reichsbank 
councillor, with the technical execution of this correspondence. In 
addition to Reichsbank Director Reinel, Mr. Hinz has given me valu- 
able assistance here; he has been placed on temporary duty with the 
legation head by Mr. Wilhelm. The difficult postal connections would 
require that Mr. Hinz be given certain powers. Eventually his assign- 
ment here may develop into a permanent representation of the 
Reichsbank. Such representative positions have proven to be quite 
effective in the case oi other banks. 

Owing to the unfavorable political situation I do not feel that my 
mission here should be concluded until all concerned have signed and 
the gold has been transferred. In that connection I wish to confirm 
the authority conferred upon me by Reichsbank Director Reinhardt 
to remain here until matters have been settled. The local German 
authorities are of the same opinion. Any action on our part which 
might cause the plan for an agreement to collapse would be a success 
for our enemies. 

Being separated from home at the moment is a heavy moral burden. 
During the Easter holidays I shall return to Germany and go to 
Constance. -It is simply impossible for me to remain here where 
everybody is celebrating while Germany is in such dire distress. I 
would have preferred to return to Berlin; that, however, is impossible 
there being no fairly rapid communication of any kind. To travel by 
plane is out of the question. The Tuesday after Easter I shall resume 
my work here and hope to complete it shortly. Personally I am still 
very much worried not having heard from my family. Local reports 
seem to indicate that the region where my wife resides is already 
included in the combat zone. I am greatly concerned over our Reichs- 
bank in Berlin. 

I hope that you, dear Mr. Minister, and your wife are well. In any 
case I wish to take this opportunity to extend you Easter greetings. 
I add my greetings to my colleagues in the Reichsbank Directorate, 
Being without a secretary it is impossible for me to keep up corre- 
spondence to any extent. 

With best regards and Heil Hitler, 

Very respectfully yours, 

(Sig.) Puhl, Vice President. 


Puhl, Reichsbank Vice President. 

Bfrn, 6 Apr. ID',5. 

To: President of the Reichsbank, the Minister for Economics 
Dr. Walther Funk, 

Berlin C 111 , Reichsbank . 

Previous communication: My report of 30 Mar. 1945 (1 copy, 
7 enclosures). 

Yesterday after long efforts the results of my discussions here were 
put down in writing. The discussions of the last days which partly 
were very detailed were developed on the basis described in my last 
report. Right after the Easter Holidays which I spent in Germany 
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the work was again taken up with great zeal. New questions arose 
for discussion again and again. Also my talks took the usual course 
of such international negotiations. After a somewhat favorable begin- 
ning a severe crisis during the second week, then an agreement on the 
main points and then shortly before the conclusion a series of new, 
more or less difficult points. 

Today (Friday) the matter was supposed to be approved by the 
Swiss Bundesrat (Confederate Council) and then signed this after- 
noon. But I heard just now that for technical reasons the draft did 
not pass the Bundesrat. Now it can not be brought up again before 
Tuesday of the following week. We do not think that this is an in- 
tentional delay. Therefore, we shall have to postpone the signature 
until Tuesday. Since I agree with the gentlemen from the legation 
that nothing will be changed in the results reached in the negotiations, 
1 sent the following telegram to the Foreign Office today: 

Discussions concerning: the exchange of payments have been concluded. Th* 
signing will take place after the approval of the Bundexiat, which was supposed 
to take place today but which due to technical reasons will not take place until 
the following Tuesday. 

The result is as follows: In future substantially the account of the Reichsbank 
with the National Bank will l>e used for all German-Swiss payments. For this 
account the blocking has been suspended to the extent, that payments will Is* 
made after a payment plan agreed on for the time being for three months to start 
on Feb. 1. This plan includes the items of the interest for coni credits, Holding 
credits, funding bonds, new credits, ftanc debits, requirements of inter-state traffic 
on small scale, insurance traffic, transfer service, electric power, and a certain 
amount foi the free disposal of the Reichsbank. I have obtained that Reichsbank 
dispositions will be free of charge. 

This success which means that wc have practically broken the 
payment blockade desired by the enemy and which enables the con- 
tinued existence of numerous German-Swiss public and private con- 
tracts, was only possible by concluding the transfer arrangements on 
the basis earlier considered by us for the same period. 

I further succeeded in inducing the Nationalbank to make further 
gold purchases to insure the fulfilment of Reich liabilities towards 
Switzerland as protecting power of prisoners of war and internees, 
for Red Cross and Reich representatives. I gave instructions for 
the transfer of three tons of gold to Beni today. Because of fun- 
damental considerations suddenly arising in Basel the BIZ (Bank for 
International Settlements) did not take over any gold, as had been 
known at the Reichsbank. 

I intend to depart for Berlin in the Swiss courier automobile this 
coming Tuesday together with Reinel. 

As the form in which the results of our negotiations are to be 
written up we have chosen an exchange of notes between the Swiss 
National Bank and the German Reichsbank. A copy of the drafts 
of these notes, as far as our accounts are concerned, is added to this 
report as enclosures Nos. 1, 2, and 3. The fact that the Accounting 
Office (Vereclmungstclle) is giving instructions to the Nationalbank 
on how* to conduct its accounts is worth noticing and indicative of 
the existing situation. 

In the gold question, however, the Nationalbank has kept its 
independence which is a good thing. I succeeded in concluding a 
gold transaction involving about three tons, in spite of the fact that 
this is certainly very disagreeable to our opponents. The draft of 
the exchange of notes in the gold transaction is added as enclosures 
Nos. 4 and 5. 
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The transfer of the gold took place today. I instructed Rcichs- 
bankdirector Rein el to take charge of the transfer, and the National- 
bank had. obligingly sent its Director Schwegler to come along to 
Constance. 

The Result of my drawn out endeavors can be summarized in stating 
that it is quite a considerable achievement which is thought to be 
impossible by many sides that under the present general, political 
and military conditions we have come to a written agreement with a 
Swiss institution. Herein also lies the significance going far beyond 
the various regulations. It has become possible to avoid the break- 
ing of the thin thread of German-Swiss economic relations, a danger 
which was brought about through the blocking of German accounts 
by the Swiss Government to an extent probably not expected by it. 
Every day, I could almost say every hour, I was able to convince 
myself of how many German-Swiss connections exist which will not 
stop now after it has been possible to find a basis for the continuation 
of certain payments. The various branches extend very far, be it in 
respect to redeeming obligations of the Reich or payments for our 
diplomatic service, for our prisoners of war, for other public obliga- 
tions of all kinds, or be it in respect to the possibility of settling 
obligations between banks, insurance companies and numerous firms, 
or just small matters as the maintenance of border traffic with 
Lichtenstein, for which the prince there had asked special considera- 
tion from me. 

In future the account of the Reichsbank with the Nationalbank 
will be the main carrier of German-Swiss payments. However, we 
received assurances that in issuing permits covering the accounts of 
our private banks with the Swiss private banks a somewhat liberal 
policy will be followed. Looking at the state of affairs, though, these 
transactions will not be considerable. The fact that the practice of 
unblocking the accounts of Germans living in Switzerland and German 
firms established there will be liberal as we were assured by the Swiss 
gentlemen repeatedly, will be a pleasing side effect, though of no 
immediate concern to us. 

The basic importance of the concluded agreement lies in the fact 
that the absolute stopping of payments between Germany and 
Switzerland which our opponents tried to obtain did not materialize 
and that payments within the framework of justified German-Swiss 
relations can be continued. I myself have wondered several times in 
the course of the unfortunately long negotiations whether there was 
any sense to continue with the discussions. For us to break off the 
negotiations would have been a cheap success for our opponents. 
Our Legation was very much of the same opinion. The fact that also 
President Weber repeatedly and strongly advised me to continue in 
my endeavours made a forceful impression. He pointed out that 
under the given present day conditions an agreement between the 
Nationalbank and the Reichsbank would be of far reaching impor- 
tance beyond the present day. I was glad to hear about the respect 
in which our institution and signature is held in the world. 

All in all I believe that we can be satisfied that we succeeded in 
obtaining the above described arrangements for German-Swiss pay- 
ments. Whatever form events will take, such connections will 
always exist between our countries, and the fact that there exists a 
contract agreement may be of considerable importance for the future. 
Anyw'ay, the contrary, the breaking off of the innumerable connec- 
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tions* would have been a rubble pile which would have presented 
immense difficulties. But now it can be hoped that even in the future 
conditions between the Reichsbank and the Nationalbank will con- 
tinue somewhat satisfactorily. 

The circumstance that economic reasoning was on my side as I was 
assured by innumerable Swiss circles again and again proved to be of 
advantage in my negotiations. The blocking of German accounts 
has been nothing but a mere political action. Hardly anybody in 
the economy was consulted. Now it becomes evident that Switzer- 
land is having some kind of government control of foreign currency 
(Devisenzwangswirtschaft) without having wanted it. And it be- 
comes apparent that the control in this country will be much more 
severe than ours, since here it originates from unscrupulous political- 
administrative considerations, while in our case it started from purely 
economic facts, i. e. the impossibility of transfers. E. G., I had to 
protest strongly against the regulation that interest coupons which 
had been guaranteed by the Reich (the Funding Bonds of the 
Konversionsknsse, e. g.) were supposed to remain unpaid, even though 
means for payment had been put aside. In the frame work of our con- 
trol over economy we have never prevented foreign debtors from pay- 
ing their coupons. How unbending the Swiss ideas are can be seen 
from the fact that in the course of the discussions I was told, among 
other things, that in the case that a free currency (like escudos) should 
be sold to Switzerland on the part of Germany blocked francs would 
result, a thing that is unthinkable in Germanv. Also in our case the 
foreigner could sell his blocked marks, though at a loss. Here how- 
ever, I was told repeatedly that from the Swiss standpoint nobody 
cared how the German who has been credited with a franc deposit in 
the blocked collective account at the Nationalbank could get to his 
reichsmarks. There is no doubt that this state of affairs can not be 
maintained for any length of time. Also here one will have to take 
the same path as we did, i. c., it will be found out that one regulatory 
statute will have to be followed by the next and that the decrees 
which aim to regulate state controlled economy have a fertility like 
rabbits. Without doubt, future Swiss regulatory statutes will be 
influenced by the innumerable arguments which arose in my negotia- 
tions, since this is still virgin country for the Swiss. 

The figures put in the payment plan are for that reason only frame 
work. Their use can be regulated in detail in some items as the 
payments for electric power by the interested parties. However, in 
the case of the so-called transfer agreement, i. e., the arrangements 
concerning the long-term liabilities, it was necessary to come to a 
conclusion. This agreement was made tlirough an exchange of notes 
between the Legation and the chairman of the Swiss Government 
Committee. I am also enclosing the draft (enclosures nos. 6 and 7), 
but I want to point out once more (hat all enclosures are in draft 
form only, though we do not expect that any changes will take place 
before Tuesday when the Bundcsrat will have to give its approval. 
This agreement only contains considerations wliicli we held in our 
discussions with Ambassador Schnurre. 

I have fixed the amounts for only three months with the Swiss 
considering the instability of all things and the difficulties to fix any 
exact figures. This period starts on Feb. 1, and therefore ends May 1. 
After that new discussions will have to take place with the Swiss. 
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Since in May anyway the scheduled Holding Conference (Stillhalte- 
konfcrenz) will have to take place, this could be combined with it. 
The talks which will be necessary then should probably be easier, 
since a way has been found once. In these discussions the German 
departments which have to register special interests could represent 
their points of view. This time as I have mentioned I had to nego- 
tiate alone because of lack of communications with Berlin. 

I shall give the necessary regulations about exchange of payments 
to our bank and the German private banks as soon as I return. 

The discussions with the Nationalbank on the gold question were 
as I have already indicated in a certain sense more pleasing, since it 
had assured itself a greater freedom of action. After all a note bank 
has above all to take the responsibility whether it wants to create 
new currency means by taking in gold or not. We have chosen the 
form that the gold will be used for payment of the liabilities of the 
German diplomatic and consular services in Switzerland, for payments 
for prisoners of war and internees and the Red Cross at Genf. All 
these services are of greatest importance and will go on for a long time 
yet. The surrender of gold is therefore justified m any way, since it 
serves Reich interests in its most immediate form. Also in this large 
field much had already come to a standstill. Those who had claims 
on benefit payments were no longer paid, the money for salaries had 
not yet been transferred, and numerous liabilities could not be satis- 
fied. I believe that also in this field a great service has been rendered 
to the esteem in which the Reich is held by opening a way to continue 
normal dealings. The separation of these payments from the running 
account is welcome to our bank in so far as these sums are not charged 
to this account. 

In order to safeguard the technical functioning of payments under 
the disturbed communications, I shall empower Reiclisbankrat Hinz 
at the Nationalbank and Mr. Thiersch in Basel to use the account in 
case corresponding Reichsmark values are available say, at the Reichs- 
bank in Constance. That will especially be necessary to keep up the 
above mentioned settlements of accounts which arc of immediate 
Reich interest. All other technical questions as the transfer of 
Rcichsbank accounts from private banks to the Nationalbank, have 
been regulated by me from here. 

The day before yesterday I received a bad surprise, when the BIZ 
all of a sudden told me that fundamental considerations had arisen 
about taking over the well-known 1.5 tons of gold. Of course, also 
here political considerations are in the back ground. I have told 
the members of the board of the BIZ that the fact that the board of 
directors has its actions, which are without doubt to the interest of 
the bank, sanctioned by political institutions, is difficult to reconcile 
with the responsibility which the board of directors of a bank should 
take. At any rate, the Rcichsbank has offered to settle its liabilities, 
and I want to point out that this settlement has so far not been 
accepted. I shall try to get this in writing since it may prove impor- 
tant for future negotiations. 

Incidentally there are rumors going around here to the effect that 
American circles have approached Mr. Jacobson who is presently in 
London with the intention to bring about a possible fusion of the 
BIZ Organisation with the banking plans made at Bretton Woods. 
The president of the BIZ is also in London at the moment. 
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Our poor Hechler, however, is not doing too well. I hope that his 
stay at Locarno will help him. I have also great worries about our 
Mr. von Wodel who is ill, especially after seeing the opinion of Prof. 
Ruppana who is treating him in Samaden. 

I have thought it appropriate to invite the influential Swiss gentle- 
men as well as our ambassador and Consul General Ruter this evening 
to a supper in Bern in your name, Mr. Reichsminister, as well as the 
n$me of the Directorium. I owe the German gentlemen a great deal 
of thanks for their collaboration, and have in the last analysis found 
much understanding from the Swiss side. The personal relations 
are now as before of greatest cordiality and are playing a decisive 
role in all negotiations, so that it is w'ell worth to cultivate them. 
It is pleasing to note again and again in all these events how strong 
the cultural tics are that connect our two countries, even if the political 
opinion of the broad mass is not in our favor today. 

For my return trip the organisation of which is not quite simple 
the Swiss Government has obligingly put two seats in their own 
courier automobile at my disposal. I had planned to depart this 
coming Tuesday. If the proposals pass the Bundesrat only on that 
day, it is possible that the departure will have to be postponed for 
another day. Unfortunately, my stay here has lasted so long that 
I shall have to give up the idea of visiting my family on the return 
trip, since according to the news here they are now in enemy occupied 
territory. 1 have, however, no idea where my wife and my youngest 
son are at present. I shall be glad when I am back in Berlin where 
no doubt a lot of work and worries are waiting for me. 

I hope, Mr. Reichsminister, that you have been well in the mean- 
time considering the conditions. I do not want to conclude this 
report without sending you and your wife my best regards. 

With Heil Hitler! 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 

(Sig.) Puhl. 

X 
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PREFACE TO I. G. FARBEN MATERIAL 

To: Office of Military Government, United States (Germany). 

This is a report on the investigation of I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfurt am Main. Germany. The investigation 
is one of a series initiated by Financial Branch, G-5 USFET and the 
Finance Division, United States Group Control Council, with respect 
to the international asset position of Germany. After certain func- 
tions of the Finance Division had been transferred to the Division of 
Investigation of Cartels and External Assets, the investigation was 
continued and this report prepared by the latter Division. 

A basic purpose of this investigation was to uncover as much infor- 
mation as possible concerning the nature and location of the far-flung 
and carefully concealed external assets of I. G. Farben. The investi- 
gation was, therefore, an important phase of the program adopted by 
the Allied Powers at Potsdam to strip Germany of all of her external 
assets in the interest of future world security and to use such assets 
for the relief and rehabilitation of countries devastated by Germany 
in her attempt at world conquest. 

As the investigation proceeded, it became apparent that because 
of the size and significance of I. G. within Germany and because of its 
influence in the chemical and related industries throughout the world, 
the company’s external assets could only be properly identified and 
appraised within the framework of I. G.’s structure as a whole. 
Accordingly, as the basis for a statement and evaluation of the sig- 
nificance of Farben’s extensive and varied foreign holdings, this report 
attempts to present a picture of the complex financial and industrial 
Farben structure. Since the primary purpose of the Allied Powers in 
acquiring all German holdings in other countries is to prevent their 
use by Germany in waging a third world war, the report also sets 
forth certain evidence uncovered during the course of the investigation 
concerning the integration of Farben’s activities with the military 
needs of the Reich in preparing for and waging a war of aggression. 
The report describes the methods used by I. G. Farben in penetrating 
into the economic life of foreign countries as a means of achieving 
world domination of the chemical industry, as well as the cloaking 
devices designed to conceal Farben’s external investments and 
interests. Tlie story of the growth of the Farben empire by looting of 
foreign industrial enterprises and properties following military 
conouest is also described. 

The bulk of the information was obtained from records of I. G. 
Farben, which were collected from its various offices and storage places 
throughout Germany, and those retrieved from secret caches, which 
had been used when the American occupation seemed imminent. The 
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remainder of the information was obtained through interrogations of 
leading I. G. personnel who have been placed in custody since the 
institution of the investigation. It is significant that this is the first 
investigation of this scope ever conducted in Germany of Farben 
records and Farben officials. During the period of both the Weimar 
Republic and the Third Reich, this proud and powerful firm was never 
thoroughly investigated even by its own government. 

A preliminary report was issued on September 12, 1945. However, 
certain of the evidence disclosed in that report cannot be made public 
because of the possible prejudice which might result to the interest 
of this Government. Accordingly, it was necessary to prepare this 
revision which excludes the information in question. Moreover, as 
a result of further analysis made in connection with the revision, it 
has been possible to add material not contained in the original report. 
This report is fully documented. 

The team assigned to this investigation was headed bv Mr. H. B. 
Ritchin, and consisted of Messrs. Neil A. Devine, H. K. Dreman, 
Bernard Glaser, Shepard J. Hollander, Lawrence Linville, John J. 
Purcell, Abe Weissbrodt, First Lt. Edwin M. Cage, Master Sgt. 
Eberhard Gunther, Tech. Sgt. Frank M. Harvin, Staff Sgt. William 
Freundel, Staff Sgt. Ralph H. Goldner, Staff Sgt. Paul N. Weil, 
T4g Fred A. Williams, T5g Nathan H. Volkman, and Pvt. Alexander 
Stevenson. Miss Belle Mayer of the Treasury Department assisted 
in the writing of this report. 

Lt. Albert I. Edelman, USCGR, Chief of the External Assets 
Investigations Branch, and Orvis A. Schmidt, Deputy Director of 
Finance Division, assisted the undersigned in the direction of the 
investigation. 

B. Bernstein, 

Colonel, OSC , Director , Division of Investigaiion of Cartels and 
External Assets, Office of Military Government. 

November 1945. 
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SUMMARY OF I. G. FARBEN MATERIAL 


In 1927 Chancelor Stresemann, then head of the “democratic” 
German Government, appraising Germany’s economic potential 
stated: “What have I as a trump in my hands aside from I. G. and 
the coal people?” The I. G. referred to was I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., the largest, most powerful chemical combine in the world. 
What the chancelor did not have to say, as this report conclusively 
demonstrates, is that without the trumps of I. G. Farben and the r©9t 
of German heavy industry Germany could not have prepared for and 
launched a destructive war against the peace-loving nations of the 
world. And I. G. Farben, its size more than doubled in 12 years of 
tremendous expansion after 1927, was a trump which, together with 
the remainder of Germany’s industrial potential, almost enabled 
Hitler and Goering to extinguish the flame of freedom and human 
decency everywhere. 

I. G. Farben, nominally a private business enterprise, has been 
and is, in fact, a colossal empire serving the German State as one of 
the principal industrial cores around which successive German drives 
for world conquest have been organized. With a net worth of 
RM. 6,000,000,000 at the very minimum, its domestic participations 
comprised over 380 other German firms. Its factories, power instal- 
lations, and mines are scattered all over Germany. It owns its own 
lignite and bituminous coal mines, electric power plants, coke ovens, 
magnite, gypsum, and salt mines. Its foreign participations, both 
admitted and concealed, number over 500 firms valued at a minimum 
of RM. 1,000,000,000. Its holding companies and plants blanket 
Europe; and its house banks, research firms, and patent offices are 
clustered around every important commercial and industrial center in 
both hemispheres. Ln addition to its numerous foreign subsidiaries, 
I. G.'s world-wide affiliations included hundreds of separate non- 
German concerns and ranged over a score of industries. Its cartel 
agreements numbered over 2,000 and included such major industrial 
concerns as Standard Oil (New Jersey), the Aluminum Co. of America, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Ethvl Export Corp., Imperial Chemical 
Industries (Great Britain), the Dow Chemical Co., Rohm & Haas, 
Etablissments Kulilmann (France), and the Mitsui interests of 
Japan. 

Not only did Farben furnish Germany with the sinews of war, but 
it constituted one of Germany’s most effective weapons of economic 
and political warfare against the other nations of the world. So 
tremendous and complex were its operations, however, that their full 
significance and scope may never be known. This report does not 
pretend to tell the complete story. In anticipation of Allied victory, 
thousands of Farben’s secrets went underground along with other 
German resources to lay the foundation lor World War III; and 
thousands of its important files were, according to the testimony of 
its responsible officials, destroyed just prior to the advent of the 
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Allied troops. The investigation reported herein, however, has 
confirmed what heretofore have been mere speculations; and has 
uncovered a wealth of evidence proving conclusively (1) that with- 
out I. G.’s immense productive facilities, its intensive research, and 
vast international affiliations, Germany’s prosecution of the war 
would have been unthinkable and impossible; (2) that Farben not 
only directed its energies toward arming Germany, but concentrated 
on weakening her intended victims, and (3) that this double-barreled 
attempt to expand the German industrial potential for war and to 
restrict that of the rest of the \vorld was not conceived and executed 
“in the normal course of business.” The proof is overwhelming 
that I. G. Farben officials had full prior knowledge of Germany’s plan 
for world conquest and of each specific aggressive act later under- 
taken pursuant thereto, that they planned their operations accord- 
ingly and anticipated expanding their empire on the plunder acquired. 

There follows an outline of some of the more significant specific 
disclosures contained in the report: 


1. Farben made Germany self-sufficient in materials which she previously 
lacked 


It was Farben’s task to make Germany self-sufficient in certain 
critical war materials which Germany lacked and which arc indispen- 
sable to modern warfare — rubber, gasoline and lubricating oils, mag- 
nesium, fibers, tanning agents, fats, explosives, and so forth. The 
nature and purpose of I. G.’s assignment were clearly stated by 
Dr. Struss, chief of I. G.’s technical bureau and one of the principal 
technicians responsible for carrying out this assignment, in a speech 
exhorting increased production of synthetic gasoline. Dr. Struss 
explained: 


Italy won the Abyssinian war by modern weapons. In modern ware the con- 
sumption of gasoline for motorized troops, tanks, airplanes, is immense. * * * 

Although provisions had been made beforehand, it was impossible to store these 
enormous amounts of gasoline needed in the Italian territories on the coast before 
the war. As Italy has no petroleum of her own, she was relying on the continual 
import from abroad. 

Nearly all the petroleum in the world is controlled by the United States of 
America and the countries that are members of the league of Nations. If, there- 
fore, gasoline had also been included in the sanctions, as proposed by England and 
France, the war would have come to an end very soon. Italv could win the 
Abyssinian war and build her empire only because England and France could not 
carry into effect their intentions. 

This example will make it clear to you that it is quite out of question that 
Germany will run the rusk of a similar situation and for this reason also the 
German demand of fuel has to be covered by Germany herself before long. 


Between 1933 and 1943 vast sums were devoted to an extraordinary 
intensification of I. G.’s research activities designed to develop sub- 
stitutes for products not available to Germany and processes for the 
expansion of production from indigenous raw materials. These are 
a ew examples of what was done. To compensate for Germany’s 
deficiency in bauxite, the raw material necessary in the manufacture 
of aluminum, I. G. concentrated on the development of magnesium. 
To make Germany independent of rubber imports, I. G.’s experts 
developed the famous buna process for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. Whereas, prior to 1936, Germany had obtained all pyrites 
from abroad, I. G. built a new plant at Wolfen for the production of 
sulfuric acid from German gypsum. Lacking America’s wealth of 
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natural oil, I. G. with its famous hydrogenation process, manufac- 
tured motor fuels and lubricating oils from coal. 

Certain processes and materials which I. G. could not present to the 
Nazis directly from its own laboratories and stock piles, it procured for 
them from its cartel cohorts in foreign countries. From America 
I. G. obtained the newly discovered method for the production of 
iso-octane and its utilization for motor fuels. This process, according 
to one of I. G.’s leading scientists, originated — ' 

in fact entirely with the Americans and has become known to us in detail in it* 
separate stages through our agreements with them (Standard Oil, New Jersey) and 
is being U6cd very extensively by us. 

The process for producing tetraethyl lead, essential for the manu- 
facture of aviation gasoline, was obtained for the Nazis by I. G. 
Farben in exactly the same way. Of this important acquisition, an 
I. G. official stated: 

It need not be especially mentioned that, without le&d- tetraethyl the present 
method of warfare would be unthinkable. The fact that since the beginning of 
the war we could produce lead-tetraethyl is entirely due to the circumstances 
that shortly before, the Americans had presented us with the production plant* 
complete with experimental knowledge; thus the difficult work of development 
(one need only recall the poisonous property of lead-tetraethyl which caused many 
deaths in the United States of America) was spared us, since we could take up 
the manufacture of this product together with all the experience that the Ameri- 
cans had gathered over long years. 

It was, moreover, the first time that the Americans decided to give a license on 
this process in a foreign country (besides communication of unprotected secret 
experimental knowledge) and this only on our urgent requests to Standard Oil to 
fulfill our wish. Contractually we could not demand it, and we found out later 
that the War Department in Washington gave it* permission only after long 
deliberation. 

I. G. exploited its cartel connections with American firms not only 
to obtain these important processes, but also to obtain certain critical 
materials themselves. Because of its relations with Standard Qil of 
New Jersey, I. G. acted as agent of the German Government in con- 
tracting for $20,000,000 worth of high-grade aviation gasoline and 
lubricants. (Actually, $14,000,000 worth was delivered.) This fuel 
was transported to Germany and stored there; and the foreign ex- 
change necessary for payment was supplied by the German Govern- 
ment. And, in 1938, when Germany had not yet begun to produce 
tetraethyl lead, essential to aviation gasoline, Farben, at the request 
of the Air Ministry and in conjunction with one of its Swiss subsidi- 
aries, arranged to borrow 500 tons of the lead from the Ethyl Export 
Corp. of the United States. Farben, of course, did not return the 
borrowed lead to the American company and willingly forfeited the 
$1,000,000 which it had put up to secure the return of the lead. 

Farben not only procured critical raw materials for the German war 
effort, but also acted as custodian of such materials. As early as 1935 
I. G. began stock-piling materials for the various branches of the 
Wehrmacht. For example, by order of the Luftwaffe, I. G. had 
projected plans for a huge magnesium plant at Aken in 1933 and 
another at Stassfurt shortly thereafter. By 1935 production began in 
the Aken plant. The stocks of magnesium were stored in the form of 
incendiary-bomb casings by order of the Ministry of Economics and 
the Ministry of War. Not only did I. G. stock-pile its own production 
but at the same time it purchased large stocks of magnesium from the 
Dow Chemical Co. of America to build up its reserves for the Luft- 
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waffe. From 1936 on, I G. began accumulating stabilizers for explo- 
sives from all parts of the world; and so far as the stock-piling of 
chemicals was concerned, the Wehrmacht actually ordered I. G. 
Farben to accumulate as large stocks of phosphorus and cyanides 
as they could possibly obtain. 

2. Farben prodvetion was indispensable to the German war effort 

The German war ftiachine could not have functioned -without the 
wide range of products manufactured for it by Farben. Of 43 major 
products manufactured by Farben, 28 were of primary concern to 
the German armed forces. I. G. manufactured all of the synthetic 
rubber produced in Germany, all of the methanol, the scrums, and 
lubricating oils. I. G. provided 95 percent of the poisonous gases 
and well over 90 percent of the nickel and plastics. Eighty-eight 
percent of the magnesium used by the Luftwaffe in its aircraft and 
incendiary bombs came from Farben, as did most of the nitrogen 
and explosives for the buzz bombs and V-2’s. 

Not only did Farben produce practically the entire German supply 
of these and other essential war materials, but all other German 
chemical companies and numerous strategic German industries were 
almost totally dependent upon Farben for raw materials, for inter- 
mediate products, and for technical assistance. Above all, these 
other German war industries could not have functioned effectively 
without the I. G. Farben know-how which was supplied to them. 

In order to enable I. G. to execute this tremendous war-production 
job there was, of course, a great expansion of its manufacturing facili- 
ties. In the yeare preceding the wai, more than RM. 4,260,000,000, 
supplied principally by the German Government itself, were invested 
in new plants, mines, and power installations, dust as the expansion 
of I. G.’s research activities was backed by the German Government, 
so too was the expansion of its productive facilities. Thus, for ex- 
ample, as early as 1936 the Wehrmacht which had requested the con- 
struction of numerous types of plants guaranteed the purchase of all 
production therefrom. 

A compelling example .of the special services performed by I. G. 
for the German armed forces in the production of weapons of war is 
the case of poison gases. In 1938 the German Government, dis- 
satisfied with the progress made in the development and production 
of poison gases, called upon Farben to handle the problem. New 
I. G. plants for the production of these gases swung into operation 
and eventually, as indicated above, I. G. achieved 95 percent of the 
total production of poison gases. By order of the German Govern- 
ment many of these plants were completely destroyed before the 
occupation by the Russians; and all existing stocks of poison gas were 
destroyed. But at least one of these terrible secrets which the 
Germans hoped to save for the next war has been uncovered. This 
investigation has disclosed that an I. G. Farben official at Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld developed the deadliest poison gas in the world. This gas, 
unknown to the military authorities of the Allied Nations, could have 
penetrated any gas mask in existence. I. G. originally carried out its 
poison-gas experiments on monkeys; later on human beings. For the 
latter purpose, inmates of concentration camps were selected, and 
I. G. Farben officials, concerned only with creating weapons capable 
of assuring German world conquest, were unmoved by this use of 
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human guinea pigs. Dr. ter Mcer, one of I. G.’s leading scientists, 
who will be described in detail at a later point, justified the experiment 
not only on the grounds that the inmates of concentration camps 
would have been killed anyway by the Nazis but also on the grounds 
that the experiments had a humanitarian aspect in that the lives of 
countless Aryan workers were saved thereby. Needless to say, 
these gases were not only used on helpless people during the stage of 
experimentation, but were later used to exterminate whole groups in 
concentration camps such as Auschwitz. 

The facts disclosed by this investigation concerning I. G. Farben’s 
part in supplying the German armed forces with weapons of destruc- 
tion make it clear that Dr. von Schnitzler, member of I. G. Farben’s 
managing board of directors and chairman of its all-powerful com- 
mercial committee, was not boasting when he stated in an address of 
welcome to the Spanish Ambassador on February 10, 1943: 

But only during the war could German chemistry prove itself worthy of the 
task. It is no exaggeration to say that without the services of German chemistry 

E erformed under the Four- Year Plan the prosecution of modern war would have 
een unthinkable. 


3. Farben was a Nazi agency jor world-wide military and economic 
espionage 

I. G. Farben’s organization, both domestic and international, 
served the Nazi government as a principal agency for military ana 
economic espionage throughout the world. 

I. G.’s N. W. 7 office in Berlin, originally organized in the 1920’s 
as I. *G.’s liaison office with the various governmental agencies in 
Berlin, was transformed by Dr. Max Ilgner into the economic intelli- 
gence arm of the Wehrmacht. Ilgner was the nephew of Hermann 
Schmitz, I. G.’s president, and was also a member of I. G.’s manag- 
ing board of directors. This organization is described in detail below, 
but some indication of its tremendous expansion in preparation for ana 
during the war may bo gathered from the fact that its expenditures 
in 1943 were KM. 7,000,000 as compared with KM. 997,000 in 1932. 

The largest and most sinister department of N. W. 7 was the so- 
called statistical department (VOWI) which was formed by Dr. 
Ilgner in 1929. This department, which became in fact the economic 
intelligence arm of the Wehrmacht, was obviously unjustified from a 
business point of view, and the purpose and nature of its research 
and market inquiries were evidently mystifying to some of the com- 
mercial employees of I. G. who were not in on the secret. Dr. Ilgner 
received the strong support of top I. G. officials and the government, 
and soon his brain child was flourishing under the expert direction of 
one Dr. Reithingcr. Reithinger was particularly well qualified for 
this job of superespionage. In addition to his outstanding ability as 
a statistician, economist, and analyst, he had traveled extensively in 
many foreign countries, including the United States, England, France, 
and Russia. During his travels Reithinger had carefully cultivated 
the friendship of persons and institutions influential and important 
in the fields of economics and statistics, and “had arranged an intense 
exchange of statistical work with the various statistical organizations 
in Germany and abroad.” 

lleitliinger’s department was staffed with men of recognized ability. 
They began immediately to compile comprehensive statistics dealing 
with the economic, financial, and social life of many foreign countries. 
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This department’s tremendous compilation of data on foreign popula- 
tions, unemployment, production, consumption, agricultural and 
industrial capacities, currency circulation, taxes and duties, deposits 
and capital of banks, capitalization of important private companies, 
etc., most of which obviously had no value to I. G. as a chemical and 
dyestuffs manufacturer, was indispensable to the government of a 
country preparing for world conquest. 

This statistical agency reached its prewar peak of activity when 
in 1937-38 it became the central agency for collecting and correlating 
economic intelligence gathered throughout Germany. Through the 
boundless energy of Dr. Max Ilgner social gatherings of prominent 
economists of the world were arranged, and from them priceless 
opinions and information were obtained on such topics as international 
foreign trade developments, the international raw material situation, 
and methods of international trade. Moreover, as a result of these 
meetings, the already close relationship between N. W. 7 and many 
German Government agencies became even closer. N. W. 7 became 
in fact a recognized collaborator of the Statistische Reichsamt, the 
Reichsbank, the Ministry of Economics, the Foreign Office, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, and the Ministry of Finance. 

With the outbreak of war, N. W. 7 became the focal point of re- 
quests for economic intelligence from many Nazi agencies. It began 
to look like what it actually was — an adjunct of the German Govern- 
ment. M any of the VOWI employees were ordered to military service 
with the Wclirwirstschafts-und ROstungsamt (Office of War Economics 
and Armament), but actually performed the same duties with Dr. 
Ilgncr’s offico. The vast fund of information gathered by Dr. 
Reithinger and his staff proved invaluable to the OKW (Army Su- 
premo Command). In fact, VOWI was so highly regarded by the 
nigh command that at the outbreak of war it considered taking over 
the entire agency. However, this was resisted so strongly by other 
government agencies which were also dependent on it for assistance 
and VOWI was able to sendee the requests of the OKW with such 
rapidity and so completely, that it remained part of the N. W. 7 office. 

From 1937 on Dr. Reithinger and his entire staff concentrated on 
the preparation of surveys of factories in foreign countries. These 
surveys were prepared under direct orders from the Wchrmacht 
and were used by the Luftwaffe in selecting bombing targets. The 
VOWI also carried on extremely important investigations with respect 
to all European countries, and particularly England, concerning the 
capacity and location of facilities for the production and transport of 
aircraft, munitions, and other armament, the raw-material situation 
in these industries, and oil imports, exports, and refineries. This 
information was also used by the Nazi high command for bombing 
and other purposes. Said Dr. von Schmtzler, “For all European 
countries they made up plans” — plans of death, destruction, com- 
plete annihilation, which almost achieved complete success. 

In order to carry out its many tasks, VOWI needed a well-organized 
international intelligence network. This it possessed in Farben’s vast, 
empire of foreign holdings and connections. With German ownership' 
carefully concealed in most cases, it furnished an ideal organization for 
the superspy job assigned to it. In some cases, Farben’s foreign 
subsidiaries w r ere owned outright. More often, however, I. G. 
strived to maintain a semblance of legal independence though, in fact, 
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it exercised complete control over the firm. The company cloaked 
its direct and indirect ownership and control of hundreds of its foreign 
subsidiaries by utilizing every conceivable device known to the legal 
and “extra legal” mind, including the use of nominees, option agree- 
ments, fictitious or intervening transfers, dividend and loan agree- 
ments, pool agreements, endorsements in blank, escrow deposits, 
pledges, collateral loans, rights of first refusal, management contracts, 
service contracts, patent agreements, cartels, and withholding know- 
how. Geheimrat Hermann Schmitz, i. G.’s president, was known 
throughout the industrial world as “the master of financial camou- 
flage.” He more than justified this designation. In 1940, I. G. 
Farben was able proudly to inform the German Government that — 

our measures for camouflage have proved to be very good during the war, and 
have even surpassed our expectation in numerous cases. 

After the outbreak of war in September 1939, the Anglo-French 
navicert control system threatened to cut off German exports to 
South America and other parts of the world, thereby depriving Ger- 
many of foreign exchange, and also of imports vitally needed for the 
prosecution of the war. The manner in which I. G.'s hundreds of 
ostensibly independent national concerns having no apparent ties with 
the Axis were used to combat this blockade is by now fairly well known. 
What is not so well known is the role these I. G. cloaked companies 
played in supplying VOWI, and thereby the Nazi High Command, 
with economic and political intelligence. 

Chemnyco, Inc., the American economic intelligence arm of I. G., 
is an excellent example of these effective espionage methods. In the 
guise of an American company Chemnyco was able to supply the 
Wehrmacht with facts and.figures concerning the American economy. 
Utilizing normal business contacts Chemnyco was able to transmit 
to Germany tremendous amounts of material ranging from photo- 
graphs and blueprints to detailed descriptions of whole industrial de- 
velopments. In 1939 in the midst of a United States Government 
investigation, Cliemnyco’s vice president, Rudolf Ilgner, a naturalized 
American citizen and brother of Max Ilgner, ordered the destruction 
of a considerable part of the company’s files. How invaluable the 
information received from Chemnyco was is indicated in a letter 
dated August 3, 1940, from N. W. 7 to the Minister of Economy, 
which stated: 

Extensive information which we receive continuously from the Chemnyco 
about the American company is indispensable for our observations of the American 
conditions, especially with a view to the technical development, the possibilities 
for export, and the competition of foreign countries and companies, especially 
England. Moreover, this material is, since the beginning of the war, an important 
source of information for governmental, economical, and military offices. 

The N. W. 7 office had contact men all over the world called the I. G. 
Verbindungsmanner. The Verbindungsmanner, in the main, were 
officials of the leading I. G. firm in the particular country. One of 
the principal duties of these Verbindungsmanner was to submit 
monthly reports pertaining to economic, political, and military mat- 
ters. With respect to politics, the reports included such subjects as 
internal political developments, the composition of new governments, 
the effects of the Proclaimed List and the British Black List, inter- 
American security, labor, immigration, political reactions within the 
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respective countries to current events, pro-Axis and anti-Axis propa- 
ganda, and the purposes of special diplomatic missions. Matters of 
vital military interest contained in these reports included a discussion 
of additions to the merchant navies in various Latin-American coun- 
tries, a reporting of sliip movements (including convoys), statistics 
concerning tonnage in ports, port facilities, construction of new high- 
ways and bridges, the condition of rail transportation between the 
Latin-American countries, the operations of Pfln American Grace 
Air Lines, shipments of war materials to the United States and Great 
Britain, the Argentine military mission to the United States, rearma- 
ment in Cliile, and the acquisition of air and naval bases by the 
United States. 

4- Farben was a spearhead of the Nazi psychological and economic war - 
fare programs 

I. G. Farbon performed tremendous services for the Nazis in 
financing and disseminating propaganda designed to create disunity 
among various foreign nations and among various political, religious, 
and racial groups within such countries. I. G. Farben performed 
equally great services for the Nazis in undermining tlie war potential 
of foreign countries by means of its cartel agreements, monopoly 
position, and its penetration of the chemical and related industries 
throughout the world. 

(a) Dissemination of propaganda. — I. G. organized for its large- 
scale part in the Nazi propaganda program in the same careful, efficient 
way it had in the case of other war operations. It first acted to 
assure that all I. G. Farben agents abroad wore thorougligoing Nazis. 
On September 10, 1937, the all-important commercial committee of 
the board of directors of I. G. Farben passed a resolution which stated 
in part as follows: 

It is hereby understood that in no case will men be sent to our foreign com- 
panies who do not belong to the German Labor Front and who do not possess a 
positive attitude toward the New Order. The men who are to be sent should 
make it their special duty to represent National Socialistic Germanhood. Es- 
pecially are they to be instructed that upon entering our companies they are to 
make contact with the Ortsgruppe of the respective Landesgruppen (organizations 
of the Nazi Party within the various countries) and regularly participate in their 
meetings as well as in the Labor Front. The sales departments should also sec to 
it that an appropriate amount of national socialistic literature is given to them. 
The cooperation with the A. O. must become more organic. It appears practical, 
together with the A. O., to work out a uniform plan, for the purpose of detecting 
defects still existing in our foreign companies to the end that they can be eliminated. 

Needless to say, this policy was faithfully executed. Moreover, as 
was pointed out above, the Verbindungsmanner were, in all cases, 
highly trusted agents carefully selected by N. W. 7 and approved by 
the Auslands organization (the foreign organization of the Nazi 
Party). 

A few examples of I. G.’s propaganda operations will suffice to 
indicate the nature and importance of its services to Nazi psycholog- 
ical warfare. 

I. G. worked directly with the “Aufklarungs Ausschuss,” the over- 
seas propaganda department of the German Government, in dissem- 
inating anti-American propaganda in Argentina. Thus, in 1939, 
Farben reviewed for this German propaganda organization a series of 
381 articles against the United States for publication in Argentine 
newspapers, suggesting the names of newspapers in Buenos Aires 
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which could be used effectively for the dissemination of such articles. 
For this purpose, Farben made available to the German propaganda 
department the services of Heinrich Homann, I. G. Verbindungs- 
mann for Argentina. 

Farben, which had for years been engaged in the dissemination of 
pro-German propaganda in Latin America through the schools, the 
press, and libraries, was particularly effective in securing wide distribu- 
tion of Nazi propaganda. One of its customary devices for obtaining 
publication of propaganda was the club of its advertising. Thus, for 
example, in February 1938, the pharmaceutical department of I. G. 
agreed on the following advertising policy: 

Advertising in journals hostile to Germany shall on all terms be avoided. 
Commercial and advertising considerations have to be put in the background a a 
compared with the more important political point of view. 

(b) Furnishing other propaganda agencies with foreign exchange . — 
Not only did 1. G. engage directly in the dissemination of propa- 
ganda, but it was also a principal agent for furnishing foreign exchange 
to German governmental agencies engaged in this and related psycho- 
logical and economic warfare operations abroad. In Brazil, alone, 
during 1940 and through January 1942, the agencies of tho Bayer 
division furnished the equivalent of RM. 3,639,343 to the German 
Embassy and to representatives of the NSDAP. In Spain when the 
German Embassy wanted Spanish pesetas, the company raised credits 
from tho Spanish banks and paid back these credits with subsequent 
peseta receipts. A telegram dated September 2, 1939, to I. G. from 
the Cia. General de Anninas, S. A., Mexico City, stated: 

In case of war Legation asks firms Mexico to let them have moneys on a loan 
basin amounts shall be refunded by German Government. Please authorize 
monthly payments pesos 10,000 on behalf of all I. G. agencies. Mexico press 
must be influenced. 


A notation on the bottom of this telegram states: “Board agreeable 
Dr. Overhoff informed.” These payments abroad were of tremendous 
importance to the German Government in the acquisition of critical 
raw materials and in the financing of sabotage, espionage, and 
propaganda. 

All of the I. G. Latin- American firms maintained, unrecorded in 
their books, secret cash accounts in banks in the names of their lead- 
ing officials. These accounts were used to receive and to disburse 

K ments of a confidential nature as, for example, the proceeds of 
s to firms who did not want to be discovered dealing with the 
proclaimed list I. G. companies. These are the famous S accounts 
and S finance offices, of which little has been known in the past. 
The assets thereby secreted, ostensibly unaffected with an Axis taint, 
were free to finance espionage and propaganda, to bribe, to pay the 
salaries of Nazi foreign agents, and to give them the wherewithal to 
carry out their work. 

In assessing the importance of those services performed by I. G. 
Farben for the Nazis abroad, it is important not to overlook the 
tremendous financial aid given by I. G. in bringing the Nazis to 
power and maintaining them in pow'er in Germany. Not only did 
I. G., together with the other German industrialists, make possible 
Hitler’s rise to power by financial and political support, but they 
maintained the Nazis in pow’er for 12 long years. Each year, Farben 
made vast annual contributions to the various activities of the Nazi 
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government and party, including a special annual grant to enable 
Heinrich Himmler to finance some of his “special” projects. 

(c) Economic warfare through cartel connections and other means . — 
Germany ’9 foreign economic policy was aimed at undermining the 
economic strength of countries with which Germany “anticipated” 
conflict. In direct testimony, high Farben officials not only admitted 
to that policy, but also stated that they had played an important 
part in its formulation and execution. As succinctly stated by one 
of these officials: 

The foremost purpose of the Nazi government and I. G. and all other indus- 
trialists was to keep the Wehrmacht all-powerful vis-A-vis all other countries 
including the Unitea States of America. 

The successful execution of this policy was entrusted to a special 
agency of the German Government, the Reicliswirtschafstministerium, 
which controlled all foreign economic relations of German industry 
and finance. Represented in this organization, together with other 
German industrial concerns, was I. G. Farben. 

An outstanding example of the manner in which Farben executed 
this German policy was its successful effort, by means of cartel 
agreements with Standard Oil, to delay the development and use of 
buna rubber in the United States until at least 1940 w'hile at the 
same time producing sufficient buna in Germany to make the German 
Army and German industry independent of rubber imports. This 
investigation has confirmed certain data heretofore presented to the 
Truman, Bone, and Kilgore committees by the Department of Justice 
with respect to this transaction which so seriously imperilod the war 
preparations of the United States. The story in short is that because 
of Standard Oil’s determination to maintain an absolute monopoly of 
synthetic-rubber developments in the United States it fully accom- 
plished I. G.'s purpose of preventing United States production by 
dissuading American rubber companies from undertaking independent 
research in developing synthetic-rubber processes. This Standard 
accomplished by falsely creating the impression that it had already 
received the buna process from Farben and was attempting to work 
out a scheme for licensing the process to the American rubber com- 
panies. In fact, Farben had told Standard that it could not then 
make such process available to Standard. But Standard knew that if 
the rubber companies realized the situation thev would proceed with 
independent research thus preventing Standard from ever having a 
monopoly in the field. .The diabolical manner in which Farben was 
able to use the monopoly desires of Standard Oil to accomplish its 
purpose is clearly revealed by the fact that Farben was able to keep 
Standard satisfied until 1939 merely by telling Standard that Farben 
could not yet turn over the buna process to Standard as required by 
the terms of their cartel agreement because the German Government 
would not permit it. The investigation has brought to light one 
new and amazing indication of the manner in which Standard allowed 
itself to be used by Farben. As indicated above, Standard for some- 
time successfully stalled off the American rubber companies by giving 
them the false impression that Standard had already received the buna 
process from Farben and was about to license it to the rubber com- 
panies. But as time dragged on and the licenses were not forthcoming, 
the clamor of the rubber companies became so intense that Standard, 
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not wanting to reveal the true situation, turned to Farben for an 
excuso to give the rubber companies. An official of Standard, in 
October 1939, at a meeting of I. G. representatives in Basle, stated 
that he had to be provided with an excuse* for not getting the know- 
. how. I. G. obligingly cabled Standard Oil to the effect that the 
authorities would not permit the information to be given to the 
American firm. 

5. Farben was Germany's greatest single source of foreign exchange 

I. G. was the dominant factor in the important German chemical 
export trade. It accounted for approximately 10 percent of the 
country's total exports of all products and approximately 50 percent 
of Germany's total exports of chemicals and allied products. In the 
different sectors of that trade its position varied considerably, being 
strongest in pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, and photographic materials 
in the order named. In 1937, 70 percent of I. G.'s total production 
of pharmaceuticals, 65 percent of its dyestuffs, and 40 percent of its 
photographic materials were exported. Its exports greatly exceeded 
its imports, and its net income from royalty payments and sales of 
patent rights also was considerable. 

These transactions made I. G. Germany's largest single earner of 
free foreign exchange. Without this foreign exchange (a) Germany 
could .not have purchased the strategic raw materials, equipment, 
and technical processes unavailable in Germany and essential to 
Germany's rearmament, and (6) the German Government could not 
have financed its espionage, propaganda, and other military and 
political activities abroad in the preparation for and prosecution of 
the war. 

Government pressure on German industry, and in particular on 
I. G., to increase their procuiemcnts of foreign exchange was always 
strong. With the beginning of the 4 -year plan this pressure became 
acute; but I. G. cooperated fully with the Government in making 
available all possible foreign exchange for Government purposes. 
The numerous examples of this have been set forth in detail previously. 
I. G. also evaded the United States dumping statutes to secure foreign 
exchange. Finally, when the foreign exchange situation became 
absolutely desperate, I. G. even sold some of its investments abroad. 

6. Farben's dream of world conquest 

There is and can be no doubt that from the day of its accession to 
power the Nazi government planned and prepared for a war of world 
conquest. This investigation has demonstrated beyond all doubt that 
the policy of the Nazis was not only known to I. G. Farben and its 
officials but that it was always a Dolicy with which I. G. fully agreed 
and which it supported to the full extent of its power and resources. 
In the words of Dr. von Schnitzler “the development of I. G. during 
the last 12 years can't be separated from the Government’s foreign 
poliev." It is equally clear that I. G. expected that the new order 
which this policy was to achieve would bestow upon I. G. the title 
and power of absolute ruler of the world chemical industry. 

After the advent of the Nazi regime in Germany the close relation- 
ship of I. G. to the Wehrmacht was visibly strengthened. One of the 
first steps taken by Farben to solidify this union, which is described 
in glowing terms by Dr. von Schnitzler, infra, was the establishment 
of an office which concerned itself entirely with military liaison. 
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This was the so-called Vermittlungsstelle W. In a report on the 
functions of this organization dated December 31, 1935, it was clearly 
stated that — 

The aim of this work is the building up of a tight organization for armament 
in the I. G. which could be inserted without difficulty in the existing organization 
of the I. G. and the individual plants. In the case’ of war, I. G. will be treated 
by the authorities concerned with armament questions as one big plant which 
in its task for the armament, as far as it is possible to do so from the technical 
point of view will regulate itself without any organizational influence from outside 
(the work in this direction was in principle agreed upon with the Ministry of War 
(Wehrwirtschaftsamt) and from this office with the Ministry of Economy) * * *. 
To the field of the work of the Vermittlungsstelle W belongs besides the organiza- 
tional set-up and long-range planning, the continuous collaboration with regard 
to the armament and technical questions with the authorities of the Reich and 
with the plants of the I. G. 

By the admission of I. G. officials, this office was established because, 
by 1934, transactions between I. G. and the Wehrmacht had become 
so numerous and the I. G.-Wehrmocht relationship had grown so 
intimate that coordinated liaison was required. It also was estab- 
lished at the suggestion of the German military authorities and “oc- 
cupied itself principally with problems in connection with a possible 
war.” 

Prior to the Allied occupation, I. G. officials .destroyed the files 
dealing with Vermittlungsstelle W matters according to Dr. Strus9, 
who as head of the Secretariat of I. G.’s Technical Committee (Tea 
Biiro) and top assistant to Dr. ter Mcer, who directed the affairs of 
division U, discussed below, was the responsible official. 

At approximately the same time that the Vermittlungsstelle W was 
established, I. G. received orders from the government to prepare 
production plans in the event of war. “I know,” said Dr. Struss, 
“that a representative of the Ministry of Economics, Dr. Lenz, and 
a representative of the Ministry of War, Dr. Mureck, assisted in the 
making of these plans. 1 remember that Dr. Mureck often told us 
that the Ministry of War wants the plans drawn up in such and 
such a way.” 

Pursuant to these instructions I. G. Farben in 1934 began to mobilize 
for war. Every I. G. plant prepared its production plans for war 
and turned them over to the Vermittlungsstelle W which submitted 
them to the Ministries of War and Economics. By early 1939, these 
plans, the so-called “MOB” plans for the production of essential 
military goods, were approved by the Ministry of War and ready to 
be executed. According to Dr. Engelbertz, manager of I. G.'s plant 
in Grie heim which produced many vital wpr chemicals such as 
intermediates for explosives, carbon electrodes for aluminum, and 
chlorine electrolyses, his plant received the approved “MOB” plans 
for its products in March or April 1939 with the understanding that 
they were to be put into operation at the outbreak of war. 

By the middle thirties, 1. G. had become so preoccupied with war 
that the facilities of all its plants were devoted to war games (Kriegs- 
spiele) and to maneuvers in the technical problems which may come 
up in the event of war. According to Dr. Struss, the war games or 
Kriegsspiele began in 1934 or 1935 under the supervision of Welirmacht 
officials. These games were described in detail by Dr. Struss as 
follows: 

It is true that since 1934 or 1935, soon after the establishment of the Ver- 
mittlungsstelle W in the different works, theoretical war plant games had been 
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arranged to examine how the effect of bombing on certain factories would mate- 
rialize. It was particularly taken into consideration w hat would happen if 100- 
or 500-kilogram bombs would fall on a certain factory and what would be the 
result of it. It is also right that the word "Kriegsspiele” was used for it. The 
Kriegsspiele were prepared by Mr. Ritter and Dr. Eckell, later on partly by Dr. 
von Brunning by personal order on Dr. Krauch’s own initiative or by order 
of the Air Force, it is not known to me. The tasks were partly given’ bv the 
VermittlungssUflle W and partly by officers of the Air Force. A number of officers 
of all groups of the Wehrmacht (Navy, Air Force, and Army) participated in 
these Kriegsspiele. The places which were hit by bombs were marked in a map 
of the plant so that it could be ascertained which parts of the plant were damaged, 
for example a gas meter or an important pipe line. As soon as the raid finished,, 
the management of the plant ascertained the damages and reported which part 
of the plant had to stop working; they further reported what time would be re- 
quired in order to repair the damages. In a following meeting the consequences 
of the Kriegsspiele were described and it was ascertained that in the case of 
Leuna (plant] the damages involved were considerably high; especially it was 
found out that alterations of the pipe lines were to be made at considerable cost. 

It is significant to note that in all these preparations for war I. G. 
Farben did more than merely comply with orders and requests of 
the Wehrmacht and Nazi government agencies. It functioned, in 
fact, as though it were a research’ organization of the German Govern- 
ment itself charged with the responsibility of discovering all possible 
means of increasing the military might o? Germany. Farben volun- 
tarily initiated many projects for the Wehrmacht and then proceeded 
to convince the Wehrmacht of the importance of such projects. This 
aspect of I. G. Farben’s operations is clearly disclosed in a report of 
Farben’s development and experimental work. The report states 
that— 


A whole range of problems had been worked at by the I. G. for its own account 
and only later, after certain results of experiments could already be seen, the 
offices of the army were interested in these problems * * * The cases were 
respectively rare where the army for its part approached the I. G. 


The report estimates that about 40 to 50 percent of the military 
projects worked on by I. G. “were submitted to the army by the I. G. 
on its own initiative’' and that only a few of them ‘‘would have come 
in directly from the army.” 

Thus, before the Nazi army attacked Poland, I. G. and the rest of 
German heavy industry was mobilized and ready after long years of 
preparation. In describing how pcrfcctlv the “MOB” plans worked 
when put into operation, Dr. von Schnitzler stated, in part, as follows: 


All the German industries were mobilized in summer 1939 and in the summer 
1939 the Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemie issued an order that the plans for war were 
in action. In June or July 1939 I. G. and all heavy industries as well knew that 
Hitler had decided to invade Poland if Poland would not accept his demands. 
Of this we were absolutely certain and in June or July 1939 German industry was 
completely mobilized for the invasion of Poland. 


These activities of I. G. standing alone would leave no room for 
doubt that Farben knew for many years that the German Government 
intended to wage war. Furthermore, as will be shown in detail in the 
report, 1. G.’s leading officials assisted in the formulation and execu- 
tion of the internal and external policies of the Nazi regime. Its presi- 
dent was a member of the Reichstag. Its leading scientist was one of 
Goering’s chief assistants under the 4-year plan. Its statisticians 
and economists prepared intelligence for the Nazi higli command. 
Scores of its technicians were constantly on loan to the Air and War 
Ministries. According to Dr. von Schnitzler, the war was “only the 
lost step of a long prepared evolution” of the Nazi policies. 
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Not only did I. G. have knowledge of Germany’s intention to wage 
aggressive warfare but it was officially informed almost with exactitude 
of the timetable of the attack on Poland. Months before that attack 
Goering’s office had informed I. G. that the Nazi war machine would 
invade Poland in September 1939. Before Hitler’s moves against 
Czechoslovakia, I. G. took steps to take over its leading competitor in 
that couptry. 

Farben not only planned and prepared for war, but it also planned 
and prepared for the future when Germany would have conquered 
the world. In particular, it planned for Farben’s part in the new 
order and for the use of the spoils which Farben was to receive. 

In June 1940, with half of Europe already under the Nazi heel and 
with the downfall of France imminent, Hitler’s plans to conquer the 
world seemed capable of early fruition. I. G., too, had dreams of 
world empire, dreams which it translated with painstaking clarity 
into a document appropriately entitled “Neuordnung” (New Order). 
The document was submitted to the Ministry of Economics. The 
letter of transmittal which accompanied the document stated that 
I. G. anticipated the German conquest of Europe, felt that a “new 
order” for tne chemical industry of the world was required to supple- 
ment Hitler’s new order, and further stated that it was fitting its plans 
within that framework. The immediate objective of the document 
was to insure the full cooperation of the chemical companies of the 
conquered countries in producing for the Wehrmacht. The second 
objective envisaged the complete incorporation of the chemical in- 
dustries of Europe, including the British Empire, within the frame- 
work of Hitler’s new order. The third objective was to eliminate 
United States competition in the world market. Finally, Farben 
was preparing to utilize again its vaunted economic warfare weapons, 
cartels, capital investments, and know-how, in anticipation of a pos- 
sible conflict between Germany and the United States of America. 
Although the new order was never finally achieved, much of Farben’s 
plan was put into operation after the Nazi conquest of Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and France. Said Dr. von Schnitzler: 

It must be remembered that in preparing the “Neuordnung” we were following 
the lines of the so-called Gross- Kaum-Politik laid down by the Government 
We were looking to the overwhelming downfall of France and eventual capitula- 
tion of England when we prej>ared the document. It must be remembered that 
we knew well the aims and policies of the Government and wc knew that it was 
the intention of the Government to improve its strength in relation to the coun- 
tries outside of the European sphere. This meant, of course, the United States 
because outside of Europe the United States was the only strong country with 
which Germany had to reckon. Therefore, we wrote in the “Neuordnung” that 
wc intended to keep Germany as strong as possible militaristically in relation to 
the United States. Wc could accomplish this only by limiting the production of 
armaments in Latin America. We did not want in the event of an eventual con- 
flict with the United .States to permit Latin America to supply the United States 
of America with war materials. It should be remembered that I. G. had to follow 
the lines of the Nazi government. 

Having made a major contribution to the Nazi war potential, I. G. 
reaped the profits of aggression. 

The signed confession of the head of I. G.’s legal department recites: 

To my knowledge, I. G. Farben, its directors and officers, fully approved the 
Nazi aggression against Poland, Czechoslovakia, and F ranee. I. G. profited con- 
siderably from these conquests. 
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Even prior to the Nazi conquests, I. G. was the major chemical firm 
on the Continent. Yet I. G.’s acquisitions as a result of conquest 
were tremendous. Its acquisitions of chemical and dyestuffs firms in 
the conquered countries totaled approximately RM. 350,000,000. 
One after the other, it absorbed or eliminated its competitors in the 
dyestuffs field in the conquered countries until not a single independ- 
ent dyestuffs company remained. It also absorbed major chemical 
firms. And by building new war plants in the conquered countries, 
I. G. increased its capital investments by approximately RM. 
700.000,000. Every plant of I. G. in the conquered countries devoted 
itself to war production. Furthermore, I. G. so increased the tech- 
nical dependence of industry in the conquered countries on I. G. 
that it is confident that despite German defeat it can regain its position 
of control. As stated by von Schnitzler, I*. G.'s leading commercial 
director, on September 7, 1945: 

* * * they will need the constant technical help of I. G.'s scientific labora- 

tories as they do not own appropriate installations within themselves. 

In conclusion, in the words of Dr. von Schnitzler: 

Thus, in acting as it had done, I. G. contracted a great responsibility and con- 
stituted a substantial aid in the chemical domain and decisive help to Hitler's 
foreign policy, which led to war and to the ruin of Germany. 

Thus, I must conclude that I. G. is largely responsible for Hitler’s policy. 
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CHAPTER I. WHAT I. G. FARBEN IS 


I. SIZE AND CAPACITY 

I. G. Farbenindustrie, A. G., was the largest, most powerful chemical 
trust in the world. As such, it represented the most vital segment of 
Germany’s industrial potential. With a net worth amounting to 
RM. 6,000,000,000 at the very minimum, 1 its domestic participations 
comprised over 380 other German firms. 2 Its factories, power 
installations, and mines were scattered all over Germany. 3 There was 
hardly a raw material or an auxiliary product required in its manu- 
facturing operations that I. G. did not produce in significant quantities 
within its own organization. 4 It owned its own lignite and bituminous 
coal mines, coke ovens, magnesite, gypsum, and salt mines. I. G.'s 
world organization included over 500 firms, both acknowledged and 
camouflaged, valued at a minimum of RM. 1,000,000,000.® Its hold- 
ing companies and plants blanketed Europe, and its house banks, 
research firms, and patent firms clustered around every important 
commercial and industrial center in both hemispheres. 

The origin of this industrial giant can be traced to the beginning of 
the present century. In' 1904 Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik, 
Ludwigshafen, Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedrich Bayer und Co., 
Leverkusen, two of the most powerful chemical firms in Germany, 
together with the Aktiengesellschaft fur Anilinfabrikation, Berlin, 
entered into an agreement to pool their profits and share them accord- 
ing to. a prearranged formula.® In the same year Farbwerko vorm. 
Meister, Lucius und Briining, Hochst, and Leopold Cassella und Co. 
also concluded an agreement to pool and sharo their respective prof- 
its. Soon thereafter Badische (Ludwigshafen) and Hoclist came to 
an agreement on the marketing of synthetic indigo, which had recently 
gone into large-scale production, and over which a competitive 

• An accurate appraisal of I. O.’s net worth can be marie onlv after an exhaustive audit of the books of 
IU companies and the books of its participations both acknowledged and camouflaged. The booked net 
worth of the company was RM. 4.025.000.000 but it has been customary for German companies, and par- 
ticularly I. 0. Far bon. to undervalue their assets. Mr. raid I lender. I. G.’s chief accountant, has esti- 
mated that an additional RM. 1 ,337.ono.000 were In hidden reserves not shown on the books. (For an 
explanation of how the estimates of these hidden reserves were arrived at. sec exhibit No. I.) Even his 
estimate of RM 5.402.000.000 for the net worth of I. G. cannot be accepted as a reasonably accurate figure. 
It includes only participations which arc shown on the books and does not include the company's many 
camouflaged participations. Mr. Dencker evaluates the company’s patents and licenses at approximately 
KM. 200.000.000. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) paid $30,000,000 for only the United States rights to 
I. G. hydrogenation patents. Roth l>r. von Schnitilcr and Mr. Frank-Fahle of the Central Finance 
Administration of I. O. thouiht Mr. Dencker’s estimate for hidden reserves “conservative." 

• For a detailed list of known direct and indirect participations of I. O., sec exhibit No. 2. These par- 
ticipations are shown graphically on chart No. 1. 

1 Chart No. 2 is a map showing I. O.’s plants keyed to normal labor requirements and to classes of products 
produced in each plant. I. G. -controlled mines in eastern, ccnt-al, and western Oermany arc shown on 
chart No. .3. 

' For details on interplant dependency within I. O. for raw materials and intermediate products, see 
exhibit No. 3. Sec also chart No. 4 for a graphic representation of the interdeitendency in raw materials 
end intermediate products within Division 2 of I. O. (dyestuffs, chemicals, plastics, light metals, pharma- 
ceuticals. etc.). 

• This estimate Is based on a survey of the available material relating to I. G.'s external assets set forth 
as exhibits toch. II. 

• For an historical discussion of this development by a member of I. O.’s managing board of directors, 
see exhibit No. 4. statement by Paul Hacfliger, datod August 6, 1946. 
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struggle was developing. In 1916 the two groups came together, 
along with two other firms, comparatively smaller but important in 
their own special fields, Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Elektron, 
Frankfurt a. M., and Chemische Werke vorm. W eiler-ter-M eer, 
Urdingen, in the “Interessengemeinschaft der deutschen Teerfarben- 
industrie” (community of interests of the German coal-tar dye indus- 
try). The firms remained independent corporate entities, agreeing 
to pool and share their profits according to specified quotas. By 
special agreements, Kalle und Co., Biebrich, and Farbwerk Muhl- 
heim, Miihllieim, were induced to make special agreements with 
Hochst and Cassella, respectively. In 1925 these nine firms* were 
joined in a thoroughgoing financial merger and the present I. G. 
was born. This merger marked the beginning of the final phase 
of a process of concentration which had been going on since the 
beginning of the century. Thereafter, that process took the form of 
a “rationalization” of production and sales organizations, and expan- 
sion pursuant to one over-all plan. By an important series of agree- 
ments in 1926, I. G. secured control over the greater part of the Ger- 
man explosives industry, especially Dynamit Actien-Gesellschaft, 
Troisdorf (DAG), and Kheinisch-YVestfaelische Sprengstoff, A. G., 
major producers of explosives and munitions. Thus, “I. G. repre- 
sented the combined forces of firms which even before the merger 
in 1925 were the strongest and the mo9t active ones in the chemistry 
field in all of Europe, if not the world. They constituted the cells 
from which the whole technical expansion of I. G. originated.” 7 

Even at the time of its formation, however, the Interessengemein- 
schaft Farbenindustrie A. G. was more than a “community of interests 
of dve industries,” as its name would indicate. It was also the largest 
producer of heavy chemicals such as acids and caustic soda. It 
enjoyed a virtual world monopoly of both the young and rapidly 
growing pharmaceutical industry and the high-pressure industry, 
typified by the great synthetic-nitrogen capacity which had been built 
up in Germany during the First World War. 

In subsequent years, I. G/s industrial domain expanded still further 
into many related and unrelated fields such as plastics and synthetic 
resins, light metals, rayon and other cellulose productions, detergents, 
synthetic tanning materials, synthetic rubber, synthetic gasoline and 
lubricating oils, rare gases, 8 coal, 9 and even iron and steel. It had 
acquired this domain partly through the expansion of existing plants, 
partly through the construction of new facilities, 10 and partly through 
its network of participations. 11 

All in all, I. G. produced between 50 and 55 percent of Germany’s 
total production of chemicals and allied products. 12 It was responsible 
for approximately 40 percent of Germany's total turn-over in these 
fields. In 1943 it accounted for 100 percent of German synthetic 
rubber production; 100 percent of methanol production — indispensable 
in the manufacture of plastics, synthetic resins and rubber; 100 percent 
lubricating oils; 100 percent serums; 92 percent of the plasticizers; 
90 percent of the organic intermediates; 90 percent of the plastics; 

1 See exhibit No. 5. statement of von Srhnitr.lcr dated AncusI 20. 1045. 

• For I. <».*$ nut|Mir of ehenueal products by plant from 11*37 to UH3 see exhibit No. 6. 

1 For production furores of I. <i. eon! n itirs see exhibit No. 7. . , 

i# Considerable detail on the investment and production pro^Tom in recent years is Riven in the statist ic* 
compilations ollerod as exhibit No. v 
»* Exhibits 9. 10. II. and charts 5. 0 . and 7. 

i* For data on I. O/s cMwnsioii and on its industrial significance, sec exhibits No. 12 and 5. statement 
by Dr. von Schnitzlcr dated August 21 and Aupust 20. 1W5. 
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88 percent of the magnesium; 84 percent of the explosives; and 75 
percent of the nitrogen. 13 A more detailed description of I. G.’s ex- 
traordinary productive achievements is set forth below in chapter III. 

Not only did I. G. have a monopoly or a near monopoly in Germany 
in a great number of finished products, but other German chemical 
companies and numerous strategic industries were either totally or 
largely dependent upon I. G. for many raw materials, intermediate 
products, and for technical assistance. The German soap industry 
was entirely dependent on I. G. for its supplies of detergent raw ma- 
terials. The tanning industry obtained approximately 50 percent of 
its synthetic tanning agents from I. G. The paint and varnish indus- 
trv looked to I. G. for 65 percent of its raw materials (synthetic resins, 
solvents, plasticizers). In the plastics field Rohm und Haas, Darm- 
stadt, the only other independent producer, was totally dependent on 
I. G. for certain important types of intermediates. Similarly de- 
pendent was the only other producer of dyestuffs in Germany, Geigy, 
Grenzach. 14 

The German chemical and related industries were particularly de- 
pendent on I. G. for patents and know-how. For instance, in the 
synthetic gasoline field, I. G. actually produced only 33 percent of 
Germany’s total production. Yet if we include the synthetic gasoline 
plants in Germany which were operated under I. 6.'s licenses and 
managed by I. G.’s technical personnel, the company would have been 
responsible for approximately 90 percent of Germany’s total output of 
synthetic gasoline. I. G.’s domination of the German chemical and 
related finds became even more pronounced during the period of 
preparation for and the prosecution of the Nazi war of aggression. 

During the rearmament and war periods I. G.'s sales increased tre- 
mendously year bv year. In 1936 its total sales amounted to RM. 
786,006,000*; in 1943 the all-time peak of RM. 3,115,667,000 was 
reached. During that year I. G.’s German subsidiaries accounted 
for sales valued at an additional RM. 1,000,000.000 and of these at 
least 50 percent were made by Dynamit A. G. alone. 15 Among ap- 
proximately 4,000 chemical firms spread all over Germany, the closest 
competitor to I. G. in terms of sales was Henekel et Cie., Dusseldorf, 
manufacturers of soap and allied products, with a turn-over of approxi- 
mately RM. 200,000,000. The only other chemical companies in 
Germany with a yearly turn-over of RM. 100,000,000 were Deutsche 
Solvay Werke (of which I. G. owned 25 percent), and Schcring A. G. r 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals. These firms and the remainder 
of the German chemical industry could compete with I.- G. in only 
narrow segments of the latter’s production activities. 16 

Foreign sales were particularly significant. I. G. was the dominant 
factor in the German chemical export trade. It accounted for approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the country’s total exports of all products and 
approximately 50 percent of Germany’s total exports of chemicals and 
allied products. In the different sectors of that trade its position 
varied considerably, being strongest in pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, 
and photographic materials in the order named. In 1937, 70 percent 

ii For figures on !. O.’s production of 43 main products and product groups and its relation to total Ger- 
man production sec exhibit No. 13. 

i« For these and other examples see exhibit No. 14, statements by Dr. Oskar Loehr, dated September 8 
and August 31. 1VU5. 

i» For a graphic presentation of I. O.’s sales and sales of certain of its participations from 1926 through 1942, 
broken down by major products, see chart No. 8. 

»• For a description of the principal chemical firms in Oermany, sec exhibit No. 15. 
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of I. G.'s total production of pharmaceuticals, 65 percent of its dye- 
stuffs and 40 percent of its photographic materials were exported. 17 
Its exports greatly exceeded its imports. It received important 
returns from foreign investments. 18 Its net income from royalty 
payments and sales of patent rights was also considerable. 19 'these 
transactions made I. G. Germany’s largest single source of free foreign 
exchange, providing an average of at least 10 percent of the country’s 
total supply. 20 

I. G. has been an extremely profitable concern. Even during the 
“great depression” it did not lose money. As its sales increased in 
the rearmament and war period, so did its profits. 21 Gross profits on 
total operations rose from KM. 47, 958,997 in 1932 to RM. 231 ,007,044 
in 1937, RM. 363,038,997 in 1939, and RM. 821,626,559 in 1943. Net 
profits publicly announced for the same venrs were RM. 47,013,427, 
RM. 48,053,329, RM. 56,071,000, and RM. 81,700,000. Net profits 
announced in the balance sheets are not, however, an adequate indica- 
tion of the financial condition of the company, especially in a country 
where a legal limitation had been placed upon dividend rates. They 
certainly understate the company’s earning power. To determine the 
actual profitability of the company an exhaustive analysis of the books 
would De required, which cannot be undertaken here. Suffice it to 
point out that in the later years very large sums were transferred to 
reserves, and that it cannot be determined to what extent profits an- 
nounced in the balance sheet include part or all of the income from 
participations in subsidiary and affiliated companies since it was custom- 
ary for these also to reinvest their profits in their own operations." 
Dyestuffs were the biggest consistent source of profits to I. G., produc- 
ing returns ranging from approximately 30 to nearly 40 percent on 
sales yearly. In recent years chemicals and pharmaceuticals have 
accounted for a rising share in total “raw profit” 23 and in the latter 
category the rates of return were over 30 percent. 84 

“The industrial position of I. G. in Germany had no parallel with 
any other enterprise.” 24 It has been estimated that it alone accounted 
for approximately 5 percent of Germany's total industrial activity." 
In 1943 it employed approximately a quarter of a million people." 
Vcreinigtc Stalilwerke, the great German steel producer, employed 
more people, and the state-owned Hermann Goering Wcrke had ab- 
sorbed so many companies that its capital and turn-over might have 
been higher than I. G.’s but “their domains of activity and earning 
capacity and scientific performance were incomparably smaller.” 28 

»• Sec exhibit No. Ifi. statement by Dr. Struss dated July 4, 1W5. showing a break-down of sales in home and 
for« icn markets by mnjor product proui* for the >cars 1937, 1939 and 1943. 

» exhibit No. 17. 

Some details on income from patents and license* arc Riven in exhibit No. 18. 

* See exhibit No. in. statement by (lierlichs dated August 21. 1M.S. The estimate was based on the rela- 
tive position of I. 15. in Germany's export trade. It does not include foreipn exchange derived from direct 
or Indirect, domestic or foreign participations, or from royally jwyrrrnts. sales of patents, etc. 

11 For an analyst* of I. (i.'s profits by years from 1930 to 1945 see exhibit No. 20; statements by I’»ul 
Dencker dated August 27 and 30. 1945. 

a Details on I. O.'s income from participations are set forth in exhibit No. 17. 

Gross profits prior to payment of taxes. 

? * For further details on rm<s profits in relation to turn-over hv major product classification from 1936 to 
the first half of 1941. see exhibit No. 21. A break-down of sales proceeds by major product classifications for 
the years 1934 through 1939 is shown in chart No. 9. 

» Exhibit No. 5. 

*• Dr. von Schnitzler estimated total German industrial activity In 1943 at between RM. 8 ft.noo. 000 .ul 0 
and RM. IUO.OOO.UUO.OOO. The chemical ami allied industries accounted for approximately 10 percent of 
the total. 

•'t For various statistical compilations of I. G.'s labor force see exhibit No. 22. 

» Exhibit No. 5. 
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Du Pont de Nemours in the United States is the only other chemical 
company in the world of even comparable size. While Imperial 
Chemical Industries, England, numbers third to du Font’s second 
and I. G.’s first, it cannot even be classed with the first two companies. 
On the Continent of Europe there were only three other fairly large 
chemical companies— Montecat ini in Italy, Kuhlmann in France, and 
the Aussiger Vercin in Czechoslovakia — named in the order of size. 
I. G.’s field of activity was far wider than any of these. To summarize, 
m the words of Dr. Georg von Sclmitzler, member of the managing 
board and chairman of the powerful commercial committee: 


No single individual company had so large a field of progressive scientific 
enterprise as I. G. * * * Du Pont was highly progressive * * * the 
same applies to Union Carbide, the American Cclanese, as well as Eastman 
Kodak Co., but all those enterprises were much more specialized than I. O. and 
did not cover so large a field of research work as I. G. did. w 


The industrial strength of I. G. originated in its laboratories, and 
has always been based on its research and technical knowledge, pro- 
tected by aggressive patent tactics. The company was built by 
technical men, like Duisberg and Bosch, who always — at least until 
Bosch’s death in 1940 — formulated major policy for the company. 
I. G. rarely entered fields already widely exploited by other firms in 
the industry, but developed their lines of production in new fields. 
New developments of outstanding importance in the chemical and 
related fields in Germany were made primarily by I. G. and “research 
work on a large scale in the chemical field was exclusively done by 
I. G.” 30 

Vast sums were devoted to research. 31 In the period between 1932 
and 1943 I. G. spent slightly less than KM. 1,000,000,000, averaging 
an expenditure of rather more than 4.1 percent of average annual 
gross sales. A significant percentage of these expenditures went into 
research on products, not yet in commercial production, and constant 
attention was also paid to novel applications of products. Well over 
1,000 highly qualified men and women were regularly engaged in 
research work. In addition, the firm financed research work in 
many universities and scientific institutes. 32 


II. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 33 

The company was divided into three technical divisions or groups 
(Sparten). Division 1 concerned itself with high-pressure chemistry, 
including the production of nitrogen, synthetic gasoline, oils, and also 
coal. Division 2, the largest, comprised the old inorganic or “heavy” 
chemical industry, the main branches of the organic chemical in- 
dustry, dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals and plastics, and the electro- 
chemical industry, mainly typified by the production of the light 
metals. Division 3 dealt with cellulose ’chemistry, covering the 
fields of photographic materials and artificial fibers. 34 Technical 
planning and control was in the hands of the three division chiefs. Dr. 
Christian Schneider, successor to Dr. Carl Kraueh who became chair- 
man of the supervisory board. Dr. Fritz ter Meer and Dr. Fritz 

« Ibid. 

*• See exhibit No. 12. 

»i See exhibits Nos. Zl. 24. 25. 2fi. 27. 28. and 29. 

» These ore included under the subhead ••Coopcrators*’ in exhibits Nos. V> and 28. 

M An analysis of the over all organization of I. Q. is presented as exhibit No. 3n. 

»« For a graphic presentation of the organization of technical control see charts Noe. 10 and 11. 
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Gajewski, respectively. If problems arose on which the division 
chiefs could not make independent decisions these problems were 
referred to the technical committee. 33 This body, of which Dr. ter 
Meer was chairman, consisted of the three division chiefs, a number 
of plant managers, and leading technicians. It reported directly to 
I. G.’s managing board of directors. 

The various managers of the main plants were responsible for 
actual control of production in their own plants and in various sub- 
ordinate factories. These subordinate plants were usually either 
situated close to the larger works or constituted their “colonies” 
which had developed in the “Drang nach Osten” which characterized 
the expansion of the rearmament and war periods. 38 In order to 
assure uniformity of management in an organization of such size and 
complexity as division 2, its plants were divided into four “works 
combines” — upper Rhine, Main Valley, lower Rhine, and middle 
Germany — under the supervision of Drs. Wurster (Ludwigshafen- 
Oppau), Lautenschlager (Ilochst), Kuhne (Leverkusen), and Burgin 
(Bitterfeld/Wolfen), respectively. 37 

The complicated structure of the chemical industry in general, and 
of I. G. in particular, is reflected in the intricate technical control 
developed in I. G. 38 Many of the plants manufactured products of 
more than one division, so that an individual plant manager was 
often subordinate to more than one division chief. Dr. Wurster, for 
example, was plant manager of Ludwigshafen-Oppau, and head of its 
inorganic department. Under him were Dr. Ambros, head of the 
organic department, in charge of Ludwigshafen, which manufactured 
mainly inorganic chemicals, organic intermediates, antioxidants, 
dyeing auxiliaries, plasticizers, synthetic resins, synthetic tanning 
agents, formaldehyde, solvents, plastics, synthetic rubber, and dye- 
stuffs; and Dr. Miiller-Cunradi, head of the high pressure department 
and in charge of Oppau, which manufactured maiply nitrogen products 
but which also did extremely important research work in the field of 
synthetic oil products. Thus Dr. Wurster was subordinate to Dr. 
Schneider of division 1 in matters concerning high-pressure chemistry, 
but to Dr. ter Meer in matters concerning division 2. Again Dr. 
Kiiline at Leverkusen, which produced inorganic chemicals, organic 
intermediates, dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, and photographic papere 
reported mainly to Dr. ter Meer, but also to Dr. Gajewski of division 3. 

The sales organization of I. G. was no less complicated. 39 Questions 
of sales policy which concerned the company as a whole were handled 
by the important commercial committee (Kaufm&nnisher Ausschuss), 

The Tea Biiro acted ns secretariat to this committee. For n statemeut of its functions. prepared IT 
Its chief. Or. Struss. set* exhibit No. 31. 

The opp"u plnrt. for example. the earliest pnxluccr of synthetic nitropen hy the Haber-Bosch pr'C»» 
ami the home of much important research work on synthetic pasollne production, was the scientific hram 
center of the new pasnline plants at Ifcydebreck and Auschwitz, and also still to some extent of 1-euna. 
The buna plants at Srhkopnu nnd Auschwitz had a similar relation to Ludwicshafen, where much pior.e* 
work had been done in the field of svnthctic ruhl»er. 

- 1 I.tidwirshafen-Opiwii was the plnnt of Badiscto Anilin- and Soda-Fabrik; HtJcliSt.of Farhwerke verm. 
Meister. Lucius, and BrOninp; Leverkusen of Fnrbenfabrlken vr.rm . Friedrich Bayer A* Co.; while Bitter 
feldAVolfen is the eerier of the rewer chon icwl Industry built on the licnite fields of central Germany. 

In considerinc this control, three things should l*e borne in mind. First. I. O. was formed from sever* 
Indeiiendcnt firms each nmnufacturinc a wide mn»*e of products. Second. after the mercer of 192.'*- 2f* mm* 
prohensive men*nres of rationalization were effected which resulted In a greater decree of plant spc<*ialiratinn. 
and. by the same token, iotcrplnnt dej»endencv. Third, when new plants were built after the mrrcfb 
their h-enti. n and production plans were decided upon larpely on pounds of technical and economic 
efficioncv. 

J# See chart No 12. 
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of which Dr. von Schnitzlcr was chairman, and of which the main 
sales executives were members. 40 This committee was responsible to 
the managing board. I. G. products were disposed of through five 
main sales combines — the dyestuffs combine; the chemicals combine; 
the pharmaceuticals combine; the photographic supplies, aromatic 
chemicals, and synthetic fibers combine; and a special combine 
through which the products of division 1 were sold. Dr. von 
Schnitzler was chairman of the first and second groups, General 
Konsul Mann of the third, which included the products bearing 
the famous “Bayer” trade-mark, Dr. Otto of the fourth, which included 
products marketed under the trade name “Agfa,” and Dr. Oster, 
of the last. The huge chemical sales combine was subdivided into 
metals under Dr. Haefliger, inorganic products under Herr von 
Heider, and organic chemicals under Herr Borgwardt. Just as in 
the case of technical matters, individual plant managers would often 
have to deal with more than one division chief, so in commercial 
matters they frequently had to deal with the heads of several sale9 
combines. The leading idea behind this sales organization, a product 
of the “rationalization” following the 1925 merger, was that products 
of broadly similar chemical character and similar lines of application 41 
should be grouped together. 

The huge task of controlling the financial affaire of the company fell 
to the central bookkeeping department and the central finance 
administration (“Zefi”). 

The latter was part of the office known as I. G. Berlin. N. W. 7, an 
organization whicn, with Dr. Max Ilgner, a nephew of the president, 
as its chief, came to exercise in recent years an increasing measure of 
financial and economic control over the company. 41 Besides the cen- 
tral finance administration it contained an economic department 
under Dr. Reithinger (“Vowi”) and a political economic department 
(“Wipo”) under Dr. Terhaar. These two departments and the office 
of the commercial committee (Btiro des Kaufmannisohcn Ausschusscs) 
assisted the company by providing excellent economic and statistical 
information and by acting as liaison with Government departments. 
N. W. 7 expanded greatly under the Nazi regime, and its activities 
took on an increasingly sinister character. These activities will be 
described in detail below. 

Patent departments were maintained at Hochst, Leverkusen, 
Bitterfeld-Wolfcn, and Wolfen (Film), while the central patent office, 
headed by Dr. August von Knieriem, chief legal counsel for I. G. and 
chairman of the important legal committee, was located at Ludw'igs- 
hafen. 

These in brief are the bare outlines of the technical and commercial 
organization of I. G. There remains for consideration the question of 
how over-all company policy was determined. The management of 
the company rested entirely with the managing board of directors 
(Voretand) and the central committee (Zentral-Ausschuss). 43 Since 
the middle thirties the supervisory board of directors (Aufsichtsrat) 

*° In addition there were in recent years 2 other recional committees: the F.nst Asia Committee and the 
South Hast Kurope Committee set up to handle special problems of those arens. 

41 (living expert advice to consumers on the applicability of products was an important aspect of I. O. 
sales organisation. 

41 Three studies prepared by I. O. oitlcials on the organization and functions of I.O. Berlin, N. W.7, are 
appended as exhibit No. 32. Chart No. 13 is graphic representation of that organization. 

41 For a chart indicating the i»ositions and duties of the various members sec char* No. 14. 
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has exercised no actual authority, although according to the bylaws, 
it was responsible for supervising personnel matters and finances. 44 

The managing board was presided over by the president, Dr. 
Hermann Schmitz, and was composed of 21 members; 11 of these were 
chemists who were either division chiefs or plant managers, 45 2 were 
legal advisers, 46 1 was the chief engineer of the company, 47 and 5 were 
sales executives. 43 Seven senior members of the managing board— 
Schmitz, Von Knieriem, Schneider, ter Meer, Gajewski, Horlein, and 
von Schnitzler made up the central committee, that is, the inner 
circle of top executives. 

IU. OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 

At the present time, the capital stock of I. G. Farben consists of 
40,000 preferred shares having a par value of RM. 40,000,000 and 
3,928,838 common shares in bearer form having a par value of 
BM 1 ,360,000,000." 

Of the 40,000 preferred shares outstanding, 38,000 are registered in 
the name of Ammoniakwerk Merseburg G. m. b. H., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of I. G., and the remaining 2,000 shares, represented by one 
certificate in bearer form, are in the possession of I. G.'s camouflaged 
house bank, the Deutsche Landerbank. 60 

The common stock is widely scattered among a minimum of 140,000 
stockholders. 61 An investigation made in 1934 by I. G.'s central 
financial department found that 87 percent of the common stock was 
owned by corporations and individuals within Germany, while the 
remaining 13 percent was owned abroad. 61 



I. O. origl- 
rial stock 
shares (in 
million 
reichs- 
marks) 
(nominal 
value) 

1 

1 

Percentage 
of total 
capital i 
stock 

II 


I. O. origi- 
nal stock 
shares (in 
million 
reichs- 
marks) 
(nominal 
value) 

Percent** 
of total 
capital 
stock 

Switzerland 

24.3 1 

3.57 II 

Spain 

3. 1 


Oreat Britain 

19.9 , 

» 

• 71 | 

Czechoslovakia 

3.0 

.4< 

.15 

Holland. 

United States of America 

mi 

Belgium- Luxemburg 

1.0 


Dr. Max Ilgner, Director of I. G.'s central financo department, 
estimated that slightly over 6 percent of I. G.'s common stock is 
owned by the following firms: 63 

Francolor of Paris (51 percent of whose stock is owned by 
LG.). 

** l or a description of On duties of thr managing hoard of director? and the supervisory board of director. 
Boo exhibit No. 33. A list of all tlu- directors who wore not members of the manaping board, with relevant 
bioernphical details, is included as exhibit No. 34. 

15 Schneider, t»r Meer. Uajewski. IlOrlcin. Biltcflsch. MOIler-Cunradl. Wurstcr, Ambros. I.mjtensch!l?<*r. 
Klihne. and HUrMn. 

«• Von Knieriem, chief legal adviser, ami Brllggcrnaon. 

.Iflhne. 

Von Schnitzler. Oster. Haeflipcr. Mann, and Otto. 

" Kor an analysis of the development of I. tl.’s capitalization, see exhibit No. 35, statement prepared by 
Mr. raid Penckcr. chief accountant of the firm, dated August 2li. 1945. 

w See exhibit No. 3*i. letter from l>r. Frank-Fahlo to Schmitz, dale. I February 8. 194*. 

•' A rather large |»ercentHge is held by the Deutsche Hank and the Prosdncr Bank, mainly for the account* 
of ethers. Investigation at their hea l nfliers. however, revee.le I that these holdings eontnlnel few larvf 
parcels of shares. The president. Hr. Hermann Schmitz, declared in his 1943 fax return to the German 
Government that he owned approximately RM.75ti.onn of I. G. common stock. After investigJtwc. 
however, he ndniilted owning KM. 1.250.UUU worth of common stock (nominal value). 

** See exhibit No. 37. memorandum from Dr. Bnnnert to Dr. Kersten, doted February 18. 193S. 

M Exhibit No. 38, statement by Max Ilgner dated August 16. 1945. Note, however, that Ilgncr’s state- 
ment is not consistent with the attached statements made by Schmitz and by an official of the Deutsche 
LAuuerbank. 
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Solvay et Cie. of Brussels. 

Du Pont de Nemours of Wilmington, Del. 834 
Imperial Chemical Industries of London. 

Because of the extreme difficulty involved in tracing the ownership of 
bearer shares, it ha a not yet been possible to check the accuracy of 
this estimate. It is also possible that some foreign interests were dis- 
posed of during the war. 

Although the capital stock of I. G. is widely distributed, control of 
a decisive percentage of voting power is in the hands of I. G.’s manag- 
ing board of directors (Vorstand). Since the central executive com- 
mittee of this managing board nominated the members of the super- 
visory board of directors (Aufsichtsrat) who, in turn, appointed mem- 
bers of the managing board, the latter is, in effect, a self-perpetuating 
group which exercises complete control over the policies of the com- 
pany. 84 The annual general meetings were, accordingly, mere for- 
malities. A very large percentage of the stockholders were represented 
by proxy holders who voted the stock. For example, in 1943, shares 
of a total par value of RM. 865,128,300 were voted, of which RM. 
830,155,900, or approximately 96 percent, were voted by proxy. Ger- 
man banks voted shares to the value of RM. 805, 839, 400. 84 Execu- 
tives of the company and the Deutsche Landerbank voted shares 
having a total value of RM. 316,773,200, or approximately 37 per- 
cent of the common stock voted at the meeting. The Landerbank, 
for example, voted shares to the value of RM. 10,500,000 for its own 
account and RM. 107,568,200 worth for others. Mr. Max Bangert 
in charge of I. G.’s banking department in Frankfurt voted RM. 100,- 
019,500 worth of shares held by the Dresdner Bank in Berlin for 
others. He also voted shares with a nominal value of RM. 58,320,900 
for various individuals and banks. 

Dr. von Schnitzler described the meetings as follows: 

In the last 12 years, the general assembly (stockholders’ meetings) of I. G. 
had become a pure formality; all the decisions were agreed upon unanimously 
on the proposal of the chairman and no discussion has ever taken place. I 
think, in all those years, perhaps a total of half a dozen questions have been asked, 
mostly on sidelines of no decisive importance. The chairman, formerly Mr. 
Bosch and later on Mr. Schmitz, gave a short report about the general situation 
of the firm and then the legal formalities were fulfilled. With all the formalities, 
the counting of the votes, all lasted about one-half to three-quarters of an hour. 1 * 

It is worth noting that compared to the common stock, the preferred 
shares have multiple voting rights of 12 ^ to 1, so that I. G.’s preferred 
stock, all directly or indirectly controlled by I. G. represents, poten- 
tially, 36.8 percent of the total voting power. The word “potentially” 
is used because a German law prohibiting companies from voting their 
own stock or that of their subsidiaries, prevented the 38,000 shares 
held by Ammoniakwerk Merseburg from being voted. Had it ever, 
become necessary, however, for the I. G. management group to utilize 
the voting power of these 38,000 shares, the company, according to 
Hermann Schmitz, would not have hesitated to transfer them to one 
of its camouflaged companies. 87 

A du Pont representative stated that du Pont's total investment in the old Pynamit A. O. and Kril- 
l' ottweil amounted to $2,395,310 and that when these companies were merged into the Farben sot -up at 
the time of its creation in 1925. du Pont became entitled to receive l he shares of I. Q. Farbcn. It was further 
fated that in 1940 du Pont sold its holdings of I. O. Farbcn shares. 

** See exhibit No. 33. 

m For the list of shareholders and tbeir representatives at the 1943 annual general meeting see exhibit 
No. 39. 

« Exhibit No. 40. statement by Dr. von Schnitzler dated August 16, 1946. 

"Admitted orally In interrogation. 
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Since the outbreak of the war the management group was in fact 
very largely Hermann Schmitz, who had been president of the com- 
pany since 1935. At that time he succeeded Carl Bosch, who became 
chairman of the supervisory board of directors. Although legally 
Schmitz had the highest authority in the company since 1935, Bosch 
continued to dominate the management until the outbreak of the war 
when he became seriously ill. At that time Schmitz took over and 
became, in von Schnitzler’s words, “the weak dictator” of the com- 
pany. 
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CHAPTER II. I. G. FARBEN’S WORLD EMPIRE 


I. G. Farben’s economic empire extended throughout the world. 
Its non-German plants ranged from large works producing a wide 
variety of chemical products to small installations where I. G. Farben 
products, imported from Germany, were merely finished and pack- 
aged. It also maintained sales agencies, often elaborate organiza- 
tions giving expert technical service and advice to customers in prac- 
tically every country of the world. Sometimes these were wholly or 
partially owned by the parent concern. More often I. G. strove to 
maintain a semblance of legal independence though, in fact, it exer- 
cised complete control over the subsidiary firm. In addition, I. G. 
Farben owned participations in administrative companies and research 
organizations domiciled outside Gcrmanv which controlled important 
patents and technical knowledge in various sectors of the chemical 
industry. 

I. G. Farben continued to hold, even in wartime, valuable inven- 
tories of high-value products, notably dyestuffs, and pharmaceuticals 
in the warehouses of subsidiaries and dealers in all quarters of the 
globe. And one of the company’s most valuable foreign assets was 
intangible, resting in long-established trading connections and in the 
reputation of products bearing the trade name “Bayer/’ “Agfa” or 
“Indanthren.” 

The problem of determining the amount and location of I. G.’s 
external assets is complicated by the firm's long-standing habit of 
camouflaging or cloaking its foreign subsidiaries as independent 
national companies having no apparent legal tie to the parent con- 
cern. I. G. publicly admitted to ownership in only relatively few 
companies. To discover the rest requires painstaking investigation 
of the records relating to hundreds of companies situated in every 
corner of the globe. 

The wealth of material now accumulated tells a fascinating story 
of the company's efforts to conceal ownership. Sometimes these 
efforts failed; sometimes they succeeded, either wholly or in part. 
At the request of certain agencies of this Government, however, 
most of the particulars of that story cannot be made public at the 
present time and the discussion must be confined to a description of 
the purposes, history, and techniques of camouflage and to a general 
statement with respect to the estimated size, type, and distribution 
of I. G/s foreign assets. 

The schedules of participations and assets of I. G. Farben contained 
in the appendix of this report represent the combined foreign assets 
as revealed in the central accounting records of the firm, in its 
Foreign Participations Report under Military Government Law 53, 
in the records of the former German Government tax and foreign 
exchange control offices, and from many additional documentary 
sources. 

In a paper read in Berlin before Farben’s legal committee on 
October 2, 1940, Dr. Gustav Kupper, chief lawyer for the dyestuffs 
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department and one of the principal camouflage artists, stated some of 
the main reasons for I. G.’s cloaking activities. 1 Some of these reasons 
were of long standing, others of comparatively recent appearance. 
At first the policy was adopted mainly for reasons of commercial or 
fiscal policy. In the years following the First World War, for ex- 
ample, the weakness of the Reich made it advisable, according to 
Kiipper, to give to the foreign organizations of I. G. “the national 
character” of the respective countries. Customers sometimes pre- 
ferred, especially after the world economic crisis of 1931, to buy from 
national firms so that camouflaging protected the subsidiaries from 
commercial discrimination. Again, camouflage of foreign branches 
was often resorted to for the purpose of avoiding the heavier taxes 
and imposts which various countries came to levy on foreign enter- 
prises as the tide of economic nationalism rose. By this means I. G. 
saved large sums of money. For example, under a Spanish law 
designed to protect home industry, heavy taxes and duties were 
levied on Spanish companies of which more than 25 percent of the 
capital was owned abroad. This would have meant that I. G. would 
have had to pay out large sums as a result of its 50 percent participa- 
tion in Fabricacion Nacional de Colorantes Y Explosivos, S. A. 
(FNCE). Consequently, half of this holding was transferred to Uni- 
color, S. A., Colorantes Y Productos, itself a camouflaged subsidiary, 
and by this subterfuge large sums were saved. Also, an uncamou- 
flaged branch office or subsidiary might* be forced to disclose details 
of I. G.’s balance sheet and profit and loss account; this was a risk 
I. G. did not wish to run. Furthermore, in the period when national 
restrictions on the transfer of foreign currency were spreading, 1. G. 
officials thought that foreign branches or subsidiaries would be more 
closely controlled than national enterprises. Lastly, I. G.’s attempts 
to dodge the United States Antidumping Act of 1921 resulted in the 
creation of camouflaged subsidiaries in Canada and Australia. 2 

As early as 1937, when leading officials of I. G. saw the signs o( 
impending war, really thoroughgoing measures of camouflage began 
to be taken to prevent the possible seizure or confiscation of I. G. 
assets in endangered countries. 3 In the spring of 1939 I. G.’s legal 
committee discussed in considerable detail the measures which might 
be required to protect their foreign properties. Citing the experience 
in the First World War, the committee concluded that: 


The risk of seizure of the sales organization in the event of war is minimized it 
the holders or similar interests arc neutrals residing in neutral countries. Such 
a distribution of holdings of shares or other interests has the further advantage 
of forestalling any conflicts which may trouble the conscience of an enemy na- 
tional who will inevitably be caught between his patriotic feelings and his loyalty 
to I. (1. A further advantage is that the neutral, in case of war, generally retains 

i See exhibit 1. memorandum tilled "Tamunf” of Herman agencies abroad. 

» As defined in the act. dumping exists when the purchase price or the exporter's sales price is less than If* 
foreign market value or. in the absence of this, the "cost of production." "Foreign market value" is defied 
as ”the price at the time of ex|Nirtation of such merchandise to the United Slates, at which such or sixmUr 
merchnuise is sold or freely ollered for sale to all purchasers In the principal markets of the country frera 
which exerted. In the usual wholesale quantities and in the ordinary course of trade for home .consumpti" 10 
(or. if not so sold or freely offered for sale for home consumption, then for exportation to countries other 
than the United States). ’ • • • "In the ascertainment of foreign market value" • • • "no 
tended sale or offer for sale, and no sale or offer for sale intended to establish a fictitious market shall be ta** n 
Into account." What I. O. did was to establish |»scudoinde|>cndent companies in Canada and Australia. 
The Consolidated Dyestuff Corp.. Ltd.. Montreal and Dychem Trading Co. (Pty.). Melbourne 
Sydney, and then quote “foreign market values" to these companies at levels which would give I. O.WoJ 
to the large United States maiket. Sec exhibit No. 2. mrrcs|»ondence during 1830 relating to Consolidated 
Dyestuff Corp., Ltd.. Montreal and Dychem Trading Co. (Tty.), Melbourne and Sydney. 

4 Sec exhibit No. 3. excerpt from minutes of meeting of I. O.’s legal committee held In Berlin, Junes, 
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his freedom of movement, while enemy nationals are frequently called into the 
service of their country, in various capacities, and, therefore, can no longer take 
care of business matters . 4 

It was, therefore, recommended that neutral influence in I. G.’s 
foreign agencies be strengthened by the transfer of shares or similar 
interests to neutral holders. 

This scheme was put into practice by I. G. officials all over the world. 
The specific legal devices used to place ownership apparently in the 
hands of independent persons and yet at the same time to retain 
effective control for I. G. were many and varied. For instance, 
sometimes they required the buyer of the shares to sign an option 
agreement giving I. G. an irrevocable right to repurchase his shares 
without notice. Often the prospective buyer chosen by I. G. would 
not have sufficient funds* to acquire the shares. In such cases I. G. 
would lend the money to him and require him to sign, in addition to 
the option agreement: 

(a) An acknowledgment that the funds used had been loaned 
to him by I. G., and that I. G. was authorized to acquire his 
shares in cancellation of the loan; and 

(b) A dividend agreement whereby the shareholder (who 
usually paid I. G. an interest of 6 percent on his loan) agreed to 
pay to 1. G. any dividends received on his shares in excess of 6 
percent, while I. G. agreed that the shareholder would receive 
a dividend rate of not less than 6 percent. 

It should be noted that by camouflaging companies in which I. G. 
hod a direct interest, any subsidiaries of these companies were by the 
same token also camouflaged. 

Many other examples could be cited in which the most varied legal 
artifices were used: Nominees, fictitious or intervening transfers, pool 
agreements, endorsements in blank, escrow deposits, pledges, col- 
lateral loans, right of first refusal, management contracts, service 
contracts, creditor’s rights, withheld know-how, and other devices. 
One reason advanced by officials of I. G. for the extreme lengths to 
which the technique of camouflage was carried was that Hermann 
Schmitz made every effort to live up to the sobriquet ascribed to him 
by some of his leading associates, “the master of financial camou- 
flage. ” 

At least in the early years of the war, the architects were satisfied 
with their handiwork, for in 1940 they were able to inform the German 
Government that their measures for camouflage “have proved to be 
very good during the war, and have even surpassed our expectations 
in numerous cases.” 4 

It is interesting to note that the German tax authorities themselves 
were not informed of the details of these protective measures and 
from time to time attempted to assess the extent of I. G.’s foreign 
holdings. On one occasion they were urged by the company’s 
lawyers, however, that injury to German interests could easily result 
from prosecuting such inquiries, and in the end the authorities did 
refrain from further investigation. 

The reasons for the refusal given at the time (to the tax authorities by I. G. 
officials] were that they feared most severe economic damage would result which 
must also have a detrimental effect on the German economy and on the German 

« 8ee exhibit No. 3. 

• Exhibit No. 3e, report to tbe Ministry of Economics dated September 26, 1M0, p. 12. 

74241— 45— pt. 7 3 
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supply of foreign currency if such information were divulged. • * * we there- 

fore abstain from investigating further how far the location of the management 
of these * * * firms could be assumed to be in Germany. 

Although I. G. officials used great mgenuitv in camouflaging the 
ownership of the company’s many foreign branches and participations, 
they were well aware both of the limitations of the techniques used 
and of the risks of discovery which they ran during the war. They 
realized that if their camouflaged ownership of a firm were detected, 
the entire assets of that company would probably be vested or even 
confiscated. Thev therefore prepared a second line of defense and 
sought to conceal sizable portions of the surpluses earned by the 
cloaked firms — surpluses which they often could no longer transfer 
to Germany even if they so wished — thus spreading the risk of dis- 
co ^ very of the firms, and at the same time providing a fund which 
could later be used to rebuild I. G. organizations. 8 Various methods 
were used, ranging from the use of false invoices, fake bonus payments 
to employees, to the camouflaged investment of company funds in 
cattle ranchos, houses, and various other types of real estate. 

In addition to the aforegoing, all of the I. G. La tin- American firms 
maintained, unrecorded in their books, secret cash accounts in banks 
in the names of their leading officials. As early as 1935 Farben recog- 
nized that such devices were essential to the operations of their 
camouflaged agencies in Latin America. Thus, according to Herr 
Collischonn, one of its agents in Latin America, Farben ordered its 
La tin- American agencies to establish accounts known as the S cash 
accounts in order to transact confidential payments which if carried 
through foreign representations would have impaired the independence 
of the firm. 7 Accordingly these accounts were maintained apart from 
the bookkeeping systems of the I. G. firms and constituted a means 
by which confidential payments could be made without incurring the 
risk of detection. 

Although I. G. did possess many manufacturing plants abroad, i 
very large part of its camouflaged assets was, as has already been noted, 
in the form of companies which were mainly sales agencies for dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, photographic and other materials 
produced and exported by I. G. and sola by the camouflaged firms. 
Without a continuing supply of imports, these firms could not con- 
tinue to exist. In other words, an important part of I. G.'s foreign 
assets was “good will,” the value of which w as to a considerable extent 
dependent upon the continuance of I. G. exports. 

After the outbreak of war in September 1939, the Anglo-French 
navicert control system, designed to prevent the export of German 
goods to enemy (German) firms in overseas countries and thus to 
6hut off German foreign exchange supplies, threatened to cut that 
life line and by the same token to destroy these valuable assets. The 
German company took two main courses of action to combat these 

• This policy was adopted even before the United States entered the war. For example, In a report pre- 
pared for the commercial committee on September IX, 1041, Julius OverhofT stated: 

"• • • It must fmthermore under all circumstances also be arranged that our agencies remain alive 
for as long a time as possible. This end cannot be attained by simply leaving the money standing on th? 
other side, because then it may possibly be confiscated. Now some of our agencies, l.e. in Mexico and Peru, 
have arranged to hold a small extra reserve which does not appear in the books. 

"In Mexico the Qulmica as well as the AO FA KM. 100.000 each. In Lima-Cornejo 8 20,000 RM7.S00. 

"This is, of course, comparatively little. The possibility should be considered of requesting the remaining 
agencies also to k«-ep in reserve in the same manner money which could be withheld from possible aeuure 
• • V Kxhihit No. 4. , 

* Exhibit No. 5, statement of Hermann Collischonn with respect to S finance offices in South and Central 
America dated June 10. 1045. 
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measures and thus retain control over its assets. First it attempted 
indirectly to nourish its offspring, especially in Latin America, by 
arranging for deliveries to them by firms in neutral countries, notably 
the United States, the only neutral able to supply such goods in any 
quantity. Second, I. G. attempted to maintain its exports to foreign 
agencies by running the blockade. 

The story of I. G.'s attempts to support its Latin-American agencies 
by arranging for imports lrom neutrals is largely the story of the 
activities of Alfredo E. Moll, one of the managers of Anilinas Alemanas, 
Buenos Aires. Moll at first acted as an under-cover purchasing 
agent in New York. Later after the proclaimed list and export 
licensing system went into effect, he transferred his activities to 
Buenos Aires. The story of Moll’s operations can best be told from 
excerpts of correspondence and from statements of I. G. officials. 

The plan to have Moll act as intermediary in the United States 
was discussed in detail at important conferences on cloaking policy 
held in Italy and Switzerland early in 1940. The manner in which * 
Moll was to operate is revealed in the minutes of the conferences: 

A detailed discussion has proved that a delivery of goods of neutral firms to 
dummy addresses of whatever kind cannot be upheld for any length of time. 
Therefore in future purchase of neutral goods only through reliable customers 
directly, who will retain part of the goods, purchased in this manner for themselves, 
the larger part will, however, be resold to the agency. There were also no objec- 
tions raised against this arrangement for the delivery from the States by Mr. 
Schmitz and Dr. Duisbcrg. In this manner there exists for the neutral suppliers 
the least risk imaginable. According to the opinion of Mr. M. customers will be 
found in practically all the Latin-American States for carrying through these trans- 
actions. * * * 

The correspondence with the neutral suppliers would therefore have to be done 
by their customers • * • and should be started by saying for instance that 

German goods are no longer available on the market and that therefore an offer 
in counter products at the ruling market prices would be required, etc. 

The individual suppliers who would be available have been discussed with 
Mr. M. 

The most important source of delivery in the very near future will undoubtedly 
be the United States of America. As the matter stands, Fezandie A Sperrle may 
appear as suitable suppliers which receive the goods from GAW (General Aniline 
Works) and GDC (General Dyestuffs Corp.), and also in accord with Messrs. 
Halbach and Mill shall buy from the dealers and remaining producers. By 
Fezandie A Sperrle the whole shipments are sent to Latin America under neutral 
domination, i. e., also not under!. G. registered trade-marks, such as Indanthren, 
Rapidogen, Igepon, etc. The agencies sell all the foreign goods under their own 
denomination. By this way an endangering of our trade-marks is not to be feared. 

* * * In any case Herr M. will endeavor that the suppliers agree to c. i. f. 

terms and effect the insurance in the States as transportation of goods of United 
States property, is thus safer. * * * 

Should expectations of supplying customers from the States by a firm like 
Fezandie A Sperrle not be possible, it might be necessary to establish our own 
companies for resale. . In such cases small undertakings, or if necessary, one man 
companies would serve the purpose. They need not be established in all coun- 
tries. For the time being, the following groups would do: 

1 for Brazil. 

1 for the Argentine (supplying at the same time Uruguay and Paraguay and 
eventually even Chile - our previous Paraguay agent Scavone.) 

1 for Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 

1 for Colombia and Venezuela. 

1 for Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 

Proprietors of these companies may be neither Germans nor shareholders nor 
leading employees of our agencies. It might be possible, however, to engage a 
salesman or technician to look after the customers. * * * 1 

• Exhibit No. fl, memorandum of discussions with Mr. Moll at Florence, Milan, and Basle, dated March 
11 . 1940 . 
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Moll traveled from Italy to New York on March 9, 1940, where he 
undertook the task of obtaining merchandise for the I. G. firms in 
Latin America. By October 1940, I. G. had heard that “deliveries 
were progressing smoothly” but had received no general report. 
Richard Metz, an American citizen who in 1940 was connected with 
I. G.’s Central Finance Administration in Berlin, was traveling to the 
United States in October of that year, and was asked to deliver a mes- 
sage requesting that Moll forward a report of his activities. (Metz is 
the son of Hermann A. Metz, deceased, formerly a principal I. G. figure 
in the United States). I. G. in its request to Metz stated: 

* * * It would be very suitable if this report was sent off from Mexico or 

even made out in Mexico for reforwarding in neutral form via Peru or Brazil. 
It would be advisable for Mr. Moll to make use of a short leave to travel by auto 
to Mexico * * *.• 

Pursuant to instructions, Moll journeyed to Mexico, in December 
. 1940, and from there he stmt I. G. two reports. In the first he wrote: 

I believe I can assure you that it was possible by means of patient and per- 
sistent work to arrive at a normal and lasting relationship between New ^ork 
and all important centers in I.atin America by suggesting to New York at first to 
modify its originally fixed price policy * * *. Of course it is very difficult 

for the gentlemen in New York to make up their minds about conditions in I.atin 
America, especially considering that they are used to a stable market as in the 
United States of America. But I may especially express here the friendly attitude 
and fair cooperation noticeable with Mr. llalbach and Mr. Ncisser (both of 
General Dyestuffs Corp.) who try to help as much as they can * * *. 

According to the official figures of New Y'ork, United States $1,218,345 was ex- 
ported from the beginning (of Moll’s activity) till November * * *. I assure 

you that it was possible despite many obstacles to supply all the countries which 
you formerly supplied, and that no one is missing from the list * * *. These 

figures show us that Chile and Colombia received practically their whole sale* 
volume, but Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina lost a part of their sales, even respect- 
ing their great stocks, when relations to you were interrupted partly by the 
activity of competitors and partly by the refusal of customers (to cooperate in 
the scheme). 10 

And in the second: 

* * * We have observed with great satisfaction that the sales of the 

Advance (Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., New- Y'ork] to our Latin- American 
houses constantly increase, which proves that our connections arc more secure. 
This I very much welcome, because 1 consider it necessary that our gentlemen in 
Latin America pass on their orders mainly to friendly firms, which, when the 
situation becomes complicated, will do everything possible with a view to con- 
tinuing the deliveries under all circumstances. 11 

By June 1941, however, economic controls, the Proclaimed List 
and the system of export licenses then being put into force by the 
United States had seriously curtailed Moll’s activities, and he returned 
to Argentina. 

After Moll returned to Argentina on June 17, 1941, he ostensibly 
became separated from Anilinas and thus was able to resume mer- 
chandise purchases from the United States. His method of operating 
was to place orders in the United States for firms not on the Pro- 
claimed List, including with those orders goods which were upon 
arrival in Buenos Aires to be transferred to Anilinas Alemanas. 

• Exhibit No. 7. memorandum from Julius Overhoff to Metz dated October 10, 1940. 

'• Exhibit No. 8. rejiort dated Decern her 13. 1940. 

» Exhibit No. 9, rej«ort dated December 14. 1940. 
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According to Overhoff, the advisability of Moll’s separation from 
I. G. had been previously discussed in the 1940 conferences in Italy 
and Switzerland: 

* * * We discussed also the possibility that Moll should leave Anilinas 

Alemanas if necessary, and act separately, perhaps as a dealer. Of course, even 
in that case, it was the idea, that nis work should be the interest of I. G. 11 

Moll proceeded to set himself up as an independent importer. There 
is evidence to indicate, however, that the separation was more 
apparent than real. 

On October 15, 1941, for example, Flinsch, comanager with Moll 
of Anilinas Alemanas, wrote from Buenos Aires: 

* * * After Mr. Moll had left my firm in last June, in pursuance of this 

exchange of cables, and accordingly severed all his connections with it, insofar 
as was necessary with regard to outside appearances, the old close and friendly 
contact with Moll and the management of my firm continued. * * * 

Consequently, the management of my firm was always informed in advance 
of all activities and plans of Moll with respect to the establishment of business 
relations with the United States of America which was contemplated. This also 
envisaged the inherent possibility of supplying my firm with goods. In other 
words, everything was discussed and executed by joint determination. 11 

After the war closed regular shipping channels, I. G. also used 
other and more direct means of keeping its foreign agencies supplied 
with its products, especially in Latin America and the Far East. 
Until January 1940, before the blockade was tightened, it was possible 
for I. G. to ship goods in neutral vessels from Dutch and Italian 
ports. Then, from January 1940 until Italy entered the war, some 
pharmaceutical and Agfa products, camouflaged as Italian goods, 
were shipped from Italy. During this period small amounts ot dye- 
stuffs were also sent from Italy to Latin America via parcel post. 
From October 1940 until September 1941, the company took ad- 
vantage of German Government blockade runners to transport its 

E roducts. Then in 1943 and 1944 until I. G.'s communications with 
pain were cut by the Allied invasion of Europe, some dyestuffs 
were sent to Argentina via an agent in Spain. In all, RM. 93,704,164 
worth of dyestuffs and chemicals were exported by these routes, 
RM. 31,747,424 to Latin America, RM. 57,950,815 to the Far East, 
and RM. 4,005,925 to the United States. 14 Figures of shipments of 
Bayer products are not available. How successful I. G.’s efforts 
were in circumventing the blockade is indicated by a comparison of 
its sales of dyestuffs and chemicals to Latin America for the years 
1938 through 1941. 

[In reichsmarks] 



1038 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Dyestuffs 

19. 876,000 

24.282,000 

mm 

28, 083,000 
1 If. 736. 000 

Chemicals 

9,436.000 

11,017.000 

fcLLl 

Total 

29,312.000 

3*. 299. 000 , 

27. 106, 000 j 

39,819,000 



» 9 months. 


** Exhibit No. 10. statement by Julius Overhoff on Alfredo Moll dated July 18, 1945. 

'* Exhibit No. II. 

14 See exhibit No. 12, statement of Julius Overhoff dated Aufist 23, 1045, on overseas exports of I. O. 
dorin* wartime, especially to Lattn America. 
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It will be observed that even with incomplete figures for 1941, I. G. 
sales in Latin America were substantially higher than they had been 
in 1940, and were the highest of any year in the 4-year period. 14 

Any attempt to estimate the size of I. G.’s foreign holdings must 
be subject to considerable risk of error. Very often the beneficial 
ownership of I. G. is still open to question and may yet be contested 
in the courts. Again, a substantial percentage of the assets are in 
the form of good will, and are thus substantially dependent upon the 
maintenance of a trading connection with the parent firm. Problems 
of exchange rates and currency fluctuations are another major ob- 
stacle. And, in a world of such political and economic uncertainty 
as exists today, the ordinary problems involved in assessing the value 
of a concern are magnified many times. 

In 1943, I. G. listed 173 direct foreign participations and 75 indirect 
participations on its books. Sixty-seven of the former were manu- 
facturing and administrative companies, 33 sales companies for dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, 50 sales companies for Baver products, and 23 
sales companies for Agfa products, fertilizers, and coal. One hundred 
and twenty-seven of the direct participations admitted w r cre located 
in Europe, and among these were 58 of the manufacturing and ad- 
ministrative companies, 25 sales companies for dyestuffs and chemicals, 
27 sales companies for Bayer products, and 17 sales companies for 
Agfa products, fertilizers, and coal. Overseas participations listed 
included but 9 overseas manufacturing and administrative companies, 
8 dyestuffs and chemicals sales agencies, 23 Bayer agencies, and 6 
firms dealing in Agfa products, fertilizers, or coal. The bulk of I. G.’s 
direct participations, and especially its subsidiary manufacturing and 
administrative companies were located in Europe; half of the over- 
seas firms were agencies for Bayer pharmaceuticals. 

Evidence reveals, however, that at least 200 firms should be added 
to the total of I. G.’s direct and indirect participations. An interim 
tabulation of foreign films considered to belong either wholly or in 
part to the parent company or its subsidiaries — which should not be 
regarded as by any mean9 complete — gives the following interesting 


totals: 

Numtxr 

Location: of firm 

Africa 21 

Asia 54 

Australasia 4 

Europe 238 

Latin America 117 

North America 14 

Total 448 

It should be noted that this total was compiled from the listings in the 
appendix to the report. The actual total of companies discovered to 
be Farben-owned is slightly larger. However, at the request of 


interested agencies of this Government certain omissions have been 
made. The great bulk of these additions are therefore located outside 
Europe. The company w r as especially strongly represented in Europe 
and Latin America. As has already been pointed out, the difficulties 
involved in assessing the monetary value of I. G.’s foreign assets are 
extremely formidable. However, it is probably correct to say that 

'» Ol oourse the rise in prices is s contributing factor. 
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the total, including capital assets, inventories, accounts receivable, 
amounts due I. G. from its foreign subsidiaries, patent and licensing 
rights, is somewhere in the region of RM. 1,000,000,000, or about 1 5 to 
20 percent of I. G.’s estimated net worth. It should be noted that 
this estimate is not a precise statistical calculation. 

Besides having an economic value, these foreign holdings of Farben 
had a political and military significance. As will be developed at 
length in subsequent sections of this report, I. G.’s camouflaged 
agencies were used to aid the German Reich in its preparations for 
and prosecution of an aggressive war. Some acted as listening posts 
and collectors of economic intelligence both for the parent firm and 
for the German Government. Sometimes they were ceDters of Nazi 
propaganda and even espionage activities against potential and actual 
enemies of the Third Reich. If left untouched, they might become 
important cells for future penetration bv a war-minded Germany. 

Latin America has been chiefly used in this chapter to illustrate 
the Farben techniques of camouflage. The same operations were 
carried on to no less extent throughout the rest of the world. The 
best known illustration of course is Farben’s use of I. G. Chemie, 
a Swiss subsidiary, to cloak its ownership of General Aniline & Film 
Corp. in this country. The evidence of Farben’s ownership of I. G. 
Chemie disclosed by the investigation cannot be revealed in this 
report because of the possible prejudice which might thereby result 
to the interest of this Government. 

The Nazi Party did not always understand Farben’s cloaking 
policy, considering it somewhat unpatriotic not to flaunt German 
proprietorship. Only after I. G. proved to the Government’s satis- 
faction that decloaking would result in “most severe economic dam- 
age” and “have a detrimental effect on the German economy,” did 
the German Government abstain from its protests. 16 In 1940, how- 
ever, when an early German victory was anticipated, I. G. began to 
reexamine the entire question of camouflage in the light of a German 
conauest of Europe and Great Britain. 

The necessity for cloaking would disappear in countries occupied 
by the Reich, especially if L G.’s proposals in regard to corporation 
tax policy were adopted in these conquered countries. 17 A policy of 
decloaking I. G. holdings in certain countries was therefore envisaged 
for the period following the peace treaties. It was clearly indicated 
however, that in many countries, such as the United States, camouflage 
of company interest would have to be retained. 18 

>• Infra. 

«» These proposals were set out dearly In various memoranda. See for oxample exhibit No. 1. 

•• Ibid. 
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CHAPTER III. I. G. FARBEN’S ROLE IN ARMING GERMANY 

FOR WAR 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Without I. G.*s immense production facilities, its far-reaching 
research and world-wide economic power, the German war could 
never have been waged. The purpose of this chapter is to show (1) 
the increasingly close relationship which developed between I. G. and 
the German military authorities; (2) the manner in which I. G. 
mobilized its resources for war; (3) the extent to which I. G. made 
Germany self-sufficient in those critical war materials and strategic 
products without which the Wehrmaeht could not have functioned; 
and (4) I. G.’s prior knowledge and approval of Nazi plans for world 
domination and of specific acts of aggression later committed pursuant 
thereto. 

To understand fully the I. G.-Nazi coalition, a few introductory 
remarks are in order. Leading officials of I. G. had important 
contacts with the Nazis even before Hitler came to power. If we go 
back to autumn 1932, we find two I. G. directors Biitefisch and Gat- 
tineau, approaching Hitler to discuss the place of synthetic oil in the 
German economy. The experiments at Leuna and Oppau on high 
pressure hvdrogenation of coal were costing the firm millions of reichs- 
marks and bringing no returns. Accordingly, I. G.'s managing board 
was considering abandoning the whole project. But Biitefisch, 
and Gattineau, both ardent Nazis, ascertained from Hitler that he 
would, when in power, continue the protection then being given to 
domestic oils. 1 Hitler further informed them that the experiment* 
fitted into his program. 

Several months later, in February 1933, a meeting of leading Ger- 
man industrialists called by the president of the Reichstag, was ad- 
dressed by Hitler and solicited by Dr. Schacht for a fund of 
RM. 3,000,000 to be used on behalf of Nazi candidates in the coming 
elections. At this meeting I. G. was represented by Dr. von Schnitzler, 
and their contribution was made by Dr. Hermann Schmitz, later to 
become president of the company. Very shortly after Hitler came into 
power, he appointed Schmitz a member of the Reichstag. 

I. G. continued its financial, political, and moral support of the 
Nazis. Indicative of the basic nature of I. G.'s eontribuUon and the 
quid pro quo character of the I. G.-Nazi partnership was the telegram 
transmitted by Geheimrat Schmitz to Hitler on September 30, 1938. 
the day of the Nazi occupation of Sudetenland. I. U. had been prom- 
ised at least 7 days before the German troops marched into Czecho- 
slovakia that one of its experts w ould be installed as commissar of the 
chemical and dyestuffs factories of the Sudetenland, factories which 
I. G. subsequently acquired. The message of President Schmitz 
stated: 

Profoundly impressed by the return cf Sudeten-Germany to the Reich which 
you, my Feuhrer, have achieved, the I. G. Farbenindustrie puts an amount of 
one-half million reichmarks at your disposal for use in the Sudeten-German 
territory.* 

• Actually, he greatly Increased it. 

• See exhibit No. 1, correspondence relating to this transaction. 
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II. UNION WITH THE WEHRMACHT 

After the advent of the Nazi regime in Germany, the close, relation- 
ship of I. G. to the Wehrmacht was visibly strengthened. According 
to Dr. von Schnitzler, member of the central committee of I. G.’s 
managing board of directors and chairman of I. G.’s commercial 
committee — 

In 1934 the Wehrmacht became important and with increased tempo after 1936 
the Wehrmacht became the prominent factor in the whole picture. Since 1934 a 
strong movement for investments in our plants for commodities of decisive 
military importance became more and more pronounced with the main objective 
of increasing the military potential of Germany. At first autarchic principles to 
make Germany independent of importation from abroad was one of the leading 
objectives. Since 1936, the movement took an entirely military character and 
military reasons stood in the foreground. Hand in hand with this, the relations 
between I. G. and the Wehrmacht became more and more intimate and a con- 
tinuous union between I. G. officials on the one side and the Wehrmacht represen- 
tatives on the other side was the consequence of it. 1 

Such intimate cooperation necessary to the joint planning of the 
German rearmament could not exist without adequate organization. 
As is pointed out elsewhere in this report, I. G. was divided into three 
technical divisions (Sparten). 4 Each division had a central office 
responsible for handling matters pertaining to production control, 
investment for new plants, costs, and other similar problems. At 
first these central offices each dealt directly with the military au- 
thorities in matters concerning their respective divisions. By 1935, 
however, such discussions had become so frequent, and transactions 
with the Wehrmacht had become so numerous, that I. G. established 
within the firm a permanent military liaison agency. This was the 
so-called Vermittlungsstelle W which was to “take charge of and 
maintain the current relations between the three divisions and the 
military authorities” 6 and which “occupied itself principally with 
problems in connection with a possible war.” 8 Prof. Carl Krauch, 
a member of I. G.’s managing board since 1926, whose career typifies 
better than anything else the close union between I. G. and the mili- 
tant authorities, was placed in charge of the new organization. 

The functions of tne Vermittlungsstelle W were clearly described 
in a report dated December 31, 1935: 

The aim of this work is the building up of a tight organization for armament 
in the I. G. which could be inserted without difficulty in the existing organization 
of the I. G. and the individual plants. In the case of war, I. G. will be treated 
by the authorities concerned with armament questions as one big plant whicn 
in its task for the armament, as far as it is possible to do so from tne technical 
point of view, will regulate itself without any organizational influence from 
outside [the work in this direction was in principle agreed upon with the Office of 
Strategic Economy (Wehrwirtschaftsamt) and from this office with the Ministry 
of Economy! * * *. To the field of the work of the Vermittlungsstelle W 

belongs besides the organizational set-up and long-range planning, the continuous 
collaboration with regard to the armament and technical questions with the au- 
thorities of the Reich and with the plants of the I. G. 7 

• Exhibit No. 2. Interrogation of Oeorg von Schnitxkr and Max Ilgner, dated August 4, 1946. 

« Infra. 

• Exhibit No. 3. History of the Vermittlungsstelle W "DiacusslonB with the various military offices and 
Mthoritie* which since about 1934 have becnm* tnore and more frequent and urgent resulted in the resolu- 
tions pAaeed in the meeting of the Zentralausschuss (central committee of the board) in Ludwigshafen on 
September 2, 1935. to eetablish. beginning October 1. 1935. a Venrittlungsstelle W (W -Wehrmacht) which 
was to take over and maintain the current relations between the three divisions (Sparten) and the military 
authorities." According to Cleheimrat Schmitz, president of I. G., it was Dr. von Knieriem, chief legal 
officer of the company, who. at the instance of the German military authorities, suggested the establishment 
of the Vermittlungsstelle W. (See exhibit No. 4, statement of Hermann Schmitz, dated September 18, 
1945.) 

• Exhibit No. 5. statement of Dr. Strum dated August 7. 1945. 

» Exhibit No. 5. Development of the Work of the Vermittlungmtelle W, dated December 31, 1935. 
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In fact, however, the Vermittlungsstelle W never attained the 
significance expected of it in this regard. This was not because the 
tasks of cooperation with the military authorities diminished — in 
fact they greatly increased in significance — but because relationships 
became more and more direct after the appointment of Dr. Krauch 
to the office of the Four Year Plan. Thereafter, most collaboration in 
scientific and technical matters were either channeled through Krauch's 
office or were carried on directly between military representatives 
and individual plant managers. 

According to Dr. Struss, who as head of I. G.’s technical bureau 
(Tea Buro) and top assistant to Dr. ter Meer, was responsible for 
“serving gentlemen of group II of the Vermittlungsstelle W,” I. G. 
officials destroyed the files dealing with Vermittlungsstelle W matters. 1 

The military liaison office did, however, retain considerable im- 
portance. 

One of its earlv tasks was to act as intermediary between I. G. and 
the Ministries of War and Economics in regard to the preparation of 
mobilization plans for I. G.’s plants. These so-called MOB plans 
were to set out in detail the production programs which each factory 
would undertake in case of war. The order to prepare them came 
from Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemie, a auasi-governmental instrumen- 
tality which was responsible for all chemical production and distri- 
bution in Germany and in which body I. G. officials held important 

K ositions. Dr. Georg von Schnitzler was its deputy chairman. 

loreover, according to Dr. Struss, the preparation of these MOB 
plans were personally supervised by representatives of the Ministries 
of War and Economics. 

“I know,” said Dr. Struss, “that a representative of the Ministry 
of Economics, Dr. Lcnz, and a representative of the Ministry of War, 
Dr Mureck, assisted in the making of these plans. I remember that 
Dr. Mureck often told us that the Ministry of War wants tho plans 
drawn up in such and such a way.” 9 
Pursuant to these instructions, every I. G. plant began to prepare 
its production plans and turned them over to the Vermittlungsstelle 
W which submitted them to the Ministry of War and Economics. 
In the following years the plans were no doubt repeatedly revised in 
consultation with the authorities, and early in 1939, the factories re- 

• Exhibit No. 7. Interrogation of Dr. Struss, dated July 21. 1945: 

“Question. Did vou destroy them (Vcrmittlu-gastelle W flics)? 

“Answer. My office did on Dr. ter Meet's orders.” 

• Exhibit No. 0, statement of Dr. Struss, dated August 13, 1945. Dr. von Schnitiler described these plans 
as follows: 

“The Wirtschaftsgruppe or Its different affiliations had the function to oontrol the entire production m 
the chemical field and to prepare the distribution of the available and the needed commodities. This was 
done for every important product of the chemical Industry I remember that the most important com- 
modities figured on a special list which was particularly supervised by Dr. Ungewitter personally. Tbe 
production plan of the different branches of the chemical Industries could only be made up In accordance 
with the prescription of Dr. Ungewitter. Dr. Ungewitter In h's person united d : fferent functions. • • * 
From the very beginning of the Natl regime, the Wirtschaftsgruppe was charged with semiofficial functions 
In order to prepare an eventual Oerman mobilization for war. In this connection they made an analyst 
of every chemical Arm In Oermany, what their producing capacity was and what they had In stock, etc. 
For the so-called great commodities a production plan has been made up and the distribution of the need* 
for an eventual war was prepared. Representatives of the Wirtschaff setup pe. that means officials, scud 
In close collaboration with the Ministry of Economics and Ministry of War and got from the different Arms 
those plans which he did approve or disapprove. With the beginning of tbe war. the long prepared system 
was put into action and functioned with the greatest accuracy. No Arm was allowed to go beyond tbe pro- 
duction plans Axed before and the commodities used for their manufacturing were strictly controlled. Tbe 
Wirtschaftsgruppe and the other affiliations were from the very beginning an Instrument which served as 
an intermediary between the Ministry of Economics and War and tbe Individual firms” (exhibit No. 10. 
interrogation of von Schnitzler, dated August 18, 1M5). 
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ceived their plans back as approved by the Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemie, 
ready for immediate execution in case of war. 10 

Thus before the Nazi Army attacked Poland I. G. was mobilized 
and ready after long years of preparation. 

All the German industries were mobilised in summer 1939 and in the summer 
1939 the Wirtschaftsgruppe Chemie issued an order that the plans for war were in 
action. In June or July 1939 I. G. and all heavy industries as well knew that 
Hitler had decided to invade Poland if Poland would not accept his demands. 
Of this we were absolutely certain and in June or July 1939 German industry 
was completely mobilized for the invasion of Poland. 11 

As early as 1934 I. G. had become preoccupied with war and all of 
its plants engaged in war games and “maneuvers (in) the technical 

S roblems which may come up” in the event of war. 11 According to 
>r. StniBs these plans or “Ivriegsspiele” were undertaken under the 
supervision of Wehrmacht officials. Dr. Struss has described these 
activities in detail. 

It is true that since 1934 or 1935, soon after the establishment of the Ver- 
mittlung8stelle W in the different works, theoretical “war plant games’* had been 
arranged to examine how the effect of bombing on certain factories would ma- 
terialize. It was particularly taken into consideration what would happen if 
100 or 500 kgs. bombs would fall on a certain factory and what would be the 
result of it. It is also right that the word “Kriegsspiele” was used for* it. The 
“Kriegsspiele” were prepared by Mr. Ritter and Dr. Eckell later on partly by 
Dr. von Brunning by personal order of Dr. Krauch’s own initiative or by order of 
the Air Force, it is not known to me. The tasks were partly given by the 
Vermittlungsstellc W and partly by officers of the Air Force. A number of 
officers of all groups of the Wehrmacht (Navy, Air Force, and Army) participated 
in the 82 “Kriegsspiele.” The places which were hit by bombs were marked in a 
map of the plant so that it could be ascertained which parts of the plant were 
damaged, for example a gas meter or an important pipe line. As soon as the raid 
finished, the management of the plant ascertained the damages and reported 
which part of the plant had to stop working; they further reported what time 
would be required in order to repair the damages. In a following meeting the 
consequences of the “Kriegsspiele” were described and it was ascertained that in 
the case of Leuna (plant) the damages involved were considerably high; especially 
it was found out that alterations of the pipe lines were to be made at considerable 
ooet. u ' 

In 1936 Hitler announced the Four Year Plan. In 4 years Ger- 
many was to be made independent of imported raw materials. The 
role of I. G. and the chemical industry in this tremendous task was 
all important. I. G. was to provide magnesium and thus give Ger- 
many abundant supplies of a light metal of which she had domestic 

'• Exhibit No. 11. Interrogation of Dr. Engelbert*, dated August 18. IMA. According to Dr. Engelberti, 
manager of I. O.’s plant in Oriesheltn which produced many vital war chemicals such as Intermedia tee for 
explosives, carbon electrodes for aluminum, chlorine, and alkalies, his plant received the approved MOB 

C i for its products in March or April 1939 with the understanding that it was to be put into operation on 
outbreak of war. The following is an extract from an interrogation of Dr. Engelbertz: 

“Question. When was the next step In regard to the 'MOB’ plans? 

“Answer. I remember that the 'MOB' plan which was approved by the signature of Dr. Ungcwitter was 
returned in the beginning of 1939. 

“Question. Whom did you submit those 'MOB' plans to? 

“Answer. They were all submitted to Vermitllungsstelle W and I assume they submitted them to the 
Ministry of Economics and the Ministry of War. 

“Question. What significance did it have to you that the plans came back In the beginning of 1939 ap- 
proved by Dr. Ungew liter? 

“Answer. The significance that in case of war the productions contained in the ‘MOB’ plans were com- 
pulsory. 

“Question. Can you fix the date you received the 'MOB' plan back approved by Dr. Ungewitter? 
“Answer. I think it was March or April 1939 but I don’t know for certain." 

(These plans were destroyed before the American occupation. See exhibits Nos. 7 and 12.) 

«» Exhibit No. 10. Interrogation of Dr. von Schnitzler. dated August 18, 1945. (See also exhibit No. 8, 
•legTam of September 3, 1939, ordering immediate execution of "MOB" plans.) 

’ »» 8ee exhibit No. 6. 

« Exhibit No. 13, interrogation of Dr. 8truss, dated August 1, 1946. 
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ore supplies. I. G. was to supply the synthetic gasoline, lubricating 
oils, and rubber which were to make it possible for the Nazi war 
machine to attack. I. G. was to take a prominent part in developing 
the synthetic fibers which took the place of imported wool and cotton. 
I. G. was to manufacture the plastics which replaced imported metals 
in many uses. These were some of its major achievements. There 
were many others. For example, I. G. was to build a sulfuric acid 
plant which used German gypsum instead of imported pyrites. The 
synthetic tanning agents which took the place of Argentinian que- 
bracho, and the synthetic fats which replaced imported vegetable 
oils were developed in I. G. laboratories. 

Great numbers of I. G. scientists and technicians aided in increasing 
German economic self-sufficiency. But one name stands out above 
all the rest, Prof. Carl Krauch, member of the managing board of 
directors, chief of division 1 and head of the Yermittlungsstelle W. 
The circumstances of Krauch’s appointment as director of chemical 
research in the Office of the Four Year Plan arc rather significant. 

According to Dr. Max Ilgner, member of the board and chief of 
the Berlin office of I. G., it was Dr. Bosch, former president of the 
I. G., who took the initiative in placing Professor Krauch, of I. G.'s 
supervisory board of directors, at the disposal of Hermann Goering 
and liis Four Year Plan. In this statement Dr. Ilgner emphasized 
the leadership of I. G. in the chemical industry and asserted that 
I. G. wanted to direct the armament program for the chemical indus- 
tries. He continued: 

Bosch consequently introduced Krauch to the Four Year Plan, where he became 
chief of “Reichsamt Fttr Wirtschaftsausbau” and the Generalbevolliniichtigte fur 
Sonderfragen der Chemischen Erzeugung: this concerned nitrogen, gasoline, 
buna, and magnesium, all these being fields where I. G. was both in respect to 
scientific work (patents and know-how) as well as from the industrial point of 
view, the real deciding enterprise and in which field I. (». would have got in every 
case the order to enlarge her capacities. For this same reason, in my opinion, it 
was the idea of Bosch to present just a man like Krauch when he was asked to 
nominate someone because he wanted to have a leading and energetic chemical 
expert who was able to direct and watch the whole planning in these special 
chemical fields so (that) it was done in an intelligent wav from the economic 
£Oint ^ of view and that no measures were taken which were directed against 

During this period of governmental employment. Krauch retained 
his position in I. G., first as chief of division I, and after 1940 chairman 
of the supervisory board, remained on the Farben pay roll and con- 
tinued to exercise his supervision over the technical work of his 
division as before. His actions in this dual capacity were completely 
understood and appreciated by Goering. 

Question. So that you can say that Goering recognized that you had a dual 
responsibility, one to him in the Four Year Plan, and one to I. G. Farben, as a 
private businessman? 

Answer. He always recognized that fact. u 

The placing of the leading technical man of I. G. in the Four Year 
Plan, to have a hand in the direction of the expansion of the chemical 
industry was considered good insurance by the I. G. board to guarantee 

«« Exhibit No. 14. statement of Dr. Ilpncr, dated Aupust 4. IMS. Cf. exhibit No. 15. Statement ot Dr. 
von Pchnitrler dated Aupust 8. 194.V "It was B<*ch himself who put Krauch at Ooerlng’g disposal • • • 
he raw in Krauch the possibility of mekinr (treat development* In the chemical field.” 

11 Exhibit No. 16. interropation of Dr. Carl Krauch, dated September 28, IMS. 
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its share of the government business and subsidies. The dual role 
played by Krauch is indicated by the following: 

Queetion. Did Goering consider you as essentially an employee of the govern- 
ment or did he consider you in terms of your I. G. relationship? 

Answer. In terms of my I. G. Farben relationship. That is quite an interesting 
question. After I had been in the Four Year Plan for a few months, they were 
asking me to leave I. G. Farbenindustrie. • * • And they asked Goering to 
put some pressure on me and Goering declined to do this. He said: “Let this 
man do what he likes. He is a man of the laboratory, and he is not an adminis- 
trative man. 1 * 

Krauch continued his duties in the Four Year Plan until 1938, 
always keeping his colleagues in I. G. informed of his activities, while 
still performing his Farben duties as chief of division I. As the result 
of an unusual incident in June 1938, Goering appointed Krauch chief 
of all chemical expansion and construction under the Four Year Plan. 
A report on certain technical processes was submitted to Krauch’s 
office for examination and approval. Contained therein, and not 
intended for Krauch’s approval, was a list of production quotas which 
the German chemical industry would meet in the years 1938-39. 
Krauch realized that these were “wrong figures” and could not 
possibly be realized by the chemical industry. He immediately 
went to Goering and informed him thereof. 17 

Goering, although impressed with Krauch’s knowledge, consulted 
with Lieutenant General Keitel, Chief of the German General Staff. 
Keitel insisted that his figures on explosives were correct and with this 
information, Goering confronted Krauch once again. This time 
Krauch, on the basis of his knowledge of the I. G. production of 
nitrogen and intermediates necessary to the production of explosives, 
convinced Goering that Keitel was wrong. At that point, Goering 
appointed Krauch chief for the chemical industry. 18 

In this manner, Professor Krauch took charge of the chemical 
industry’s expansion program, a position which nc held during the 
armament period and throughout the war. In reward for his services, 
Adolf Hitler bestowed upon him the Knight of the Iron Cross (Kreigs- 
verdicnst-Krcuz) “which designates him as one of the men who won 
marvelous victories on the battlefield of the German work.” 19 

Under Professor Krauch, assisted by 1. G.’s leading technicians 
and chemists, all of whom were paid by the I. G., the German chemical 
industry concentrated on military supply, on building and enlarging 
plants for production of oil, magnesium, and synthetic rubber. Dr. 
von Schnitzler and llgner freely admitted that I. G. officials planned 
Germany’s armament program for the chemical industry. They 
stated: 

Since 1936, I. G, officials paid by I. G. and assisted by a large staff of technicians 
all paid by I. G. planned for the Nazi Government the rearmament phase in the 
chemical section with concentration on the building up of such war industries 
as magnesium, synthetic rubber, oils, etc. This was handled by the Reichsamt 
Fur Wirtschaftsausbau and the Generalbevcllmachtige fur Sonderfragen der 
Chemischen Erzeugung under Dr. Krauch. 30 

«• Ibid. 

Exhibit No. 17, Interrogation of Dr. Carl Krauch, dated September 20, 1045. 

>• Ibid. 

>• Exhibit No. 18. Cf. Exhibit No. 4, Statement of Dr. Schmitz dated September 18, 1945: “And I re- 
member that a few years ago when I attended Qoering’s birthday party, Ooering said to me ‘I thank you 
very much that you have given me Krauch.’ And I am certain that Geortng had complete trust in Krauch.” 

* Exhibit No. 19, statement of Dr. von Schnitzler and llgner dated August 15. 1945. 
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According to von Schnitzler, I. G. was a ‘loyal and compliant 
partner of the Wehrmacht” and engaged in the aforementioned 
activities 21 for its own profit and “without regard for the conse- 

a uences.” 22 I. G. did more than comply with orders and requests of 
le Wehrmacht and other Nazi agencies. It initiated projects for 
and stimulated the interests of the Wehrmacht in its war productions. 22 
I. G. also developed many projects on its own for the Wehrmacht: 

A whole range of problems had been worked at by the I. G. for its own account 
and only later, after certain results of the experiments could already be seen, the 
officers of the Army were interested in these problems.* 4 
Then I. G. “sold” the projects to the Wehrmacht. 

The I. G. offices have taken up primarily these problems often out of their own 
initiative and then approached the Army. * * * The cases were respectively 
rare where the Army for its part approached the I. G. * • *. M 

III. EXPANSION FOR WAR • 

With the advent to power of the Nazi regime, I. G. entered upon a 
period of enormous plant expansion. Between 1933 and 1943 the 
company, exclusive of its subsidiaries, invested over RM. 4.25 billion 
or $1.7 billion (at the exchange rate of RM. 1 : 40 cents) in new plants, 
and in extensions to existing installations. 20 This was, however, no 
normal economic growth. As the years passed, it took on the 
character of intensive economic preparation for total war. Dr. von 
Schnitzler himself has described it as — 

the close teamwork with Government and Wehrmacht in the joint endeavor to 
make Germany to a large extent autarchic and to rearm her • * 

While it has often been maintained that the policy of increasing 
economic self-sufficiency was brought about by Germany’s acute 
shortage of foreign exchange and assumed military significance only 
much later, documents found in Farben files show quite clearly that 
the firm recognized the strategic significance of economic self-suffi- 
ciency at least as early as the spring of 1935, even before the inaugura- 
tion of the Four Year Plan.” 

The history of I. G.’s investments in the light-metal field affords 
one of the earliest and therefore most striking examples of the com- 
pany’s tremendous expansion for war purposes. I. G. was by far 
the most important German producer of magnesium metal and alloys, 
which were used chiefly in aircraft construction and in the manufacture 

« See Exhibit No. 15. 

■ Ibid. 

" "It new became quite clear If our technical men themselves had not deliberately Induced the Wehr- 
macht." 

•* Exhibit No. 20. Developing and Experimental Work of I. O. dated June 2. 1039. 

•• Ibid. "If we wanted to give a survey on the present state of developing work which was made by the 
I. O . officials for the Army we can say that about 80 to 100 chemists and engineers are occupied with scientific 
and chemical experiments on about 50 to GO problems of the Army (partly as side work). About half of all 
the problems may have arisen In connection with delivery of I. o. products, about 30 to 40 percent of the 
problems may have come out of Ideas which were submitted to the Army by!thc I. O. on its Initiative and 
only 10 to 20 percent of the questions may have been submitted by the Army to the I. O. In a more or Iasi 
detailed form. In the planning and construction offices as well as the building department of the I. O. 
at least the equal amount of academic educated gentlemen with by far bigger number of collaborators la 
working for the experimental and production plants of the Army; whereas, the amount of the I. O. employee* 
active for the 4-ycar plan and the execution of the MOB preparations Ls not included.” 

••This figure Includes investments of approximately RM. 200,000,000 In plants owned by the Oertnan 
Oovemment which I. O. had an option to purchase within 6 years. For the period from 1025 to 1942, 1. Q. 
Invested RM. 980.000,000 in plants and equipment. 

17 Exhibit No. 15. statement of Dr. von schnitzler dated August 8, 1945. 

■ E. g.. the early documents relating to the work of Vermittlungsstelle W. 
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of incendiary bombs. On January 1, 1933, the firm’s capital invest- 
ment in light-metal plants was RM. 8.6 million ($3.44 million). 
Nine years later it had risen by 1,600 percent to RM. 136.4 million 
($54.56 million).* 9 Between 1934 and 1935 alone total investment in 
the field almost tripled from RM. 15.105 million ($6,042 million) to 
RM. 42.575 million ($17.03 million). 80 It was ‘no secret to I. G. 
officials that large quantities of magnesium metal were being made 
into incendiary bomb casings and stored in I. G. plants. Dr. Ernst 
A. Struss, Chief of the Office of the Technical Committee, admitted 
in interrogation: 

In Bitterfeld and in Aken, a large part of the production, probably the largest 
part, was fabricated into tubes. * * * These tubes were packed in boxes 
and designated “TextilhQlsen.” There was no doubt that these tubes were parts 
of incendiary bombs. 11 

In certain other cases, such as stabilizers, phosphorus and cyanides, 
I. G. also accumulated stocks for the Wehrmacht. (See exhibit No. 

23, statement of Dr. Struss dated September 3, 1945, and exhibit 
No. 24, interrogation of Herr von Heider dated August 13, 1945.) 

The expansion described above is not immediately apparent from 
the company’s books. Between 1933 and 1943 when $1.7 billions 
had been 9pent on new plants and on plant extensions, the listed value 
of plant and equipment rose from RM. 425 million ($170 million) . 
only to RM. 625 million ($250 million). 3 * The explanation is to be 
found in the lavish credits and contributions given by agencies of the 
Government, and in the generous depreciation charges allowed on the 
investment. This was an important aspect of the part played by the 
Nazi Government and the Wehrmacht in the “close teamwork” 
described by Dr. von Schnitzler. To illustrate the point, we may 
again take the example of light metals. In an analysis of the financial 
requirements and earnings of the light-metals sector for the six years 
from the beginning of 1935, Director Ziegler stated: 

On January 1, 1935, we owned plant* for the production of aluminum and 
magnesium and for the fabrication of alloys, which had an investment cost of 
RM. 15 million ($6 million] and a book value of RM. 5 million ($2 million]. The 
development of the following years— already clearly influenced by the armament 
program especially as regards the air force — necessitated enlargement* of the 
plants on which RM. 72 million ($28.8 million] were spent. The investment cost 
as of January 1, 1941, was therefore RM. 87 million ($34.8 million] while the book 
value was RM. 20 million ($8 million). This favorable result obviously could not 
be achieved through normal depreciation but was influenced significantly by invest- 
ment contributions from the Reich Air Ministry for the plants at Aken, Teut- 
schenthal, and Stassfurt. The normal depreciation in this period amounts to 
RM. 21 million $8.4 million], the contribution of the Reich Air Ministry to 
RM. 46 million $18.4 million]. The preferential treatment has been granted 
mainly for those parts of the plants which produce magnesium.** 

*• Without taking: Into account auxiliary plants In Bitterfeld, power station*, etc. 

* Por the amounts Invested and book values of the Investments by years from 1927 through 1941, see 
exhibit No. 21. 

« Exhibit No. 22, Interrogation of Dr. 8truss dated August 13. 1943. 

■ Exhibit No. 26. statement by Paul Dencker on value of plant* and equipment of I. O. Farben, dated 
August 29. 1945. 

" Exhibit No. 2A, a statement for a meeting of the Chema (a commercial chemical committee) written 
by Director W. Ziegler of Bitterfeld, on December 15, 1941. Also, see exhibit No. 27. statement dated July 

24, 1945, by Q. Frank-Fahle. regarding government credit* to I. Q. for plant* and plant extension* during 
the war. 
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Concurrently with the largo increases in plant capacity. I. G. 
light-metal sales and profits rose correspondingly : 34 



Sales 

Profit in 
thousands of 
reichsmarks 

profit. 

percent 
on sales 

1935 

49.321 

9 015 

183 


55.381 

8 457 

15.3 

1937 

65. 769 

8 725 

13 3 

1938 

77.099 

9.410 

12.2 

1939 

109.008 

17.127 

15.7 


126.248 

21.943 

17.4 

1941 (first half) 

71.430 

13. 603 

19.0 


This was the immediate reward which I. G. received for its inven- 
tiveness and resourcefulness. Its sales increased from a little over 
1 billion marks to 3 billions in 1943 as “a 100 percent result of the 
rearmament and war policy of the German Government.” 86 

Many of its sales were from the beginning guaranteed by the Wehr- 
macht. As a result of its agreements with the Wehrmacht, I. G.’s 
great new factories became I. G.'s unburdened property. In the case 
of light metals, the Reich guaranteed the amortization; for oils and 
buna, protective duties were imposed; and in the case of I. G.’s tre- 
mendous investments for the Wehrmacht in the conquered eastern 
countrios, the equipment was amortized within a year of the invest- 
ment. 3 ® 


IV. PRODUCTION FOR WAR 

As is graphically demonstrated by the chart attached hereto, I. G. 
was responsible for a very large percentage of the production of many 
of the critical war materials without which the Wehrmacht could not 
have functioned. Twenty-eight of forty-three main products or 
product groups produced by 1. G. in 1943 were of primary concern to 
the Wehrmacht. This is proved convincingly by the following per- 
centages of Germany’s total production of highest priority materials 
for 1943 which Farben accounted for: 

Synthetic rubber, 100; methanol, 100; sera, 100; lubricating oil, 
100; poisonous gases, 95; nickel, 95; plasticizers, 92; organic 
intermediates, 90; plastics, 90; magnesium, 88; explosives, 84; 
nitrogen, 75; solvents, 75; gunpowder, 70; calcium carbide, 61; 
X-ray film, 50-60; pharmaceuticals, 55; insecticides and fungi- 
cides, 55; synthetic resins, 53; chlorine, 46; high-octane gasoline, 
46; compressed gases, 45; sulphuric acid, 35; synthetic gasoline, 33. 

These figures do not pretend, however, to tell the entire story. For 
example, the importance of I. G.’s contribution so far as rubber is 

W See Exhibit No. 21. 

“ See Exhibit No. US. stalement of Dr. von Schniuler dated August 8, 1945. 

*• See Exhibit No. 28. interrogation c f Dr. von Schnitrier dated August 4. 1945: 

“Q. Is it a fair statement that I. O. benefited tremendously insofar as Its capital Investments were con- 
cerned from the armament program of the Nazi Government?— A. I would say that is right and even more. 
Many of our chemists believed that this rew investment was of continuous use even for peacetime because 
they thought that the enlargement of buna, oil, and nitrogen would also serve for |«eace purposes in filling 
out the market. We distinguished the purely war plants mostly financed by the Keicb and which were 
under Montana and Anorgana. etc. from those developments which wc considered as being of a perpetual 
and peacetime use. Our technical people wanted them built by I. O. because they thought they would be 
more indejiendent in ruling those factories. Of course after a certain time even the war potential became 
unburdened property because the amortization rates were very favorable. We spoke of Aken yesterday 
which was started about 193ft nnd also of the beginning of 1944 when Haefiiger, von Heider, and I paid our 
first visit to Bitterfeld. we saw that the investment in Aken was almost completely written off. And I 
might also say that side hy side with the development of the rearmament program. Germany became more 
and more autarchic, more corporate. more fascist.” 
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concerned is better seen bv reference to chart No. 15, which shows 
the consumption of natural rubber, regenerated rubber, and synthetic 
rubber in Germany, by years, from 1938 to 1943. Although I. G. 
had carried on research in synthetic rubber at various times since 
1910, commercial production did not begin until 1937. In 1938, only 
5,000 tons of synthetic rubber and 97,000 tons of imported natural 
rubber were consumed in Germany. In 1943, the position was com- 
pletely reversed and only 4,000 tons of natural rubber and 144,000 
tons of synthetic rubber were consumed. In that year I. G.’s pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber had reached such proportions that 25,000 
tons were exported. 37 

Not only did I. G. achieve the production of this vast percentage 
of finished products, but all other German chemical companies and 
numerous strategic German industries were almost totally dependent 
upon I. G. for raw materials, intermediate products, and technical 
assistance; and particularly were they dependent on I. G. for the 
know-how. By far the majority of new inventions in the chemical 
field were made in the laboratories of 1. G. To illustrate, although 
I. G. itself produced only 33 percent of Germany’s synthetic gasoline, 
its processes were responsible for approximately 90 percent. 

I. G. also operated for the Wehrmacht many plants leased from 
Montan-gesellschaft, the German Defense Plants Corporation. Most 
of these produced explosives. 

A compelling example of the special services performed bv I. G. 
for the German armed forces in the production of weapons of war is 
the case of poison gases. 36 In 1938 the German Government, dis- 
satisfied with the progress made in the development and production 
of poison gases, called upon Farben to handle the problem. New 
I. G. plants for the production of these gases swung into operation and 
eventually, as indicated above, 1. G. achieved 95 percent of the total 
production of poison gases.** 9 By order of the German Government- 
many of these plants were completely destroyed before the occupation 
by the Russians; and all “fore and end products” were destroyed. 
But at least one of these terrible secrets which the Germans hoped to 
save for the next war has been uncovered. 

The instant investigation has disclosed that an I. G. Farben official 
at Wuppertal-Elberfeld developed the deadliest poison gas in the 
world. This gas, unknown to the military authorities of the Allied 
Nations, could have penetrated any gas mtrsk in existence. In its 
connection, Dr. von Sclmitzler said: 

This fabrication, of course, was kept so secret, that only in the beginning of the 
year 1945 (January to February) I heard for the first time of it. when Dr. Ambros 
in strictest confidence told me what I ha\e given as mv personal knowledge to 
Major Tilley (Edmund Tilley, major, E. P. E. S., F. I. A. T.) at the end of 
April and what consisted of the fact that such gases based upon an intermediate 
of Ludwigshafcn " Metaphenylendiamine” had been made in a special equipment 
(all in glass) but that the whole production owing to the Russian advance had 
been shipped to the interior of Germany. Dr. Ambros at the time spoke of the 
great danger if ever smallest quantities of this product evaded. 40 

IT German consumption of rubber for the year 1943 broken down according to use is shown on exhibit 
No. 29. A very small percent ape of the totnf was used for civilian pur|»osrs. 

M With the exception of Dr. von Schnitzler’s statements, ail of the source material relating to Farben’s 
production of poison Rases, its experimentation on human beinRs and its knowledge of their use on inmates 
of concentration camps is contained in the following documents numbered exhibit 30: Report by Major 
E. Tilley on examination of I>r. Fritz ter Mcer. dated August 2. 1945; statement by Dr. C. Krauch, dated 
September 25. 1945; statements by Dr. Struss dated April 26 and 27, 1945. respectively; minutes of meeting 
held February 23. 1939 with Army officials. 

w See exhibit No. 13 to ch. I. tables dated August 13 and 19, 1945, titled “I. G. Production 1943 Compared 
With Total German Production.” 

« Exhibit No. 15, Statement of Dr. von Schnitzler dated August 8. 1945. 

74241— 45— pt. 7 4 
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I. G. originally carried out its poison gas experiments on monkeys; 
later on human beings. For the latter purpose, inmates of concen- 
tration camps were selected, and I. G. Farben officials, concerned only 
with creating weapons capable of assuring German world conquest, 
were unmoved by this use of human guinea pigs. Dr. ter Meer 
justified the experiment not only on the grounds that the inmates of 
concentration camps would have been killed anyway by the Nazis 
but also on the ground that the experiments had a humanitarian 
aspect in that the lives of countless workers were saved thereby. 
Needless to say, these gases were not only used on helpless people 
during the stage of experimentation, but were later used to extermi- 
nate whole groups in concentration camps such as Auschwitz. Dr. 
von Schnitzler said: 


At that time (April 1945) I was still under the impression that I. G. as a firm 
was only indirectly connected with the fabrication of that gas insofar as we had 
put chemists at the disposition of the Reich and supplied the intermediates. 
Later on bv Major Tilley I heard that Anorgana, which ran the plant, was 100 
percent. I. G. and that the whole fabrication practically was an affair of I. G. 
He told me furthermore that these gases had been used by the Nazi authorities 
as a tentative in Auschwitz concentration ramp. 

In the last quarter of 1944 I should say, it was at the end of November or in 
the beginning of December, an allusion was made to me confidentially by Dr. 
Milllcr-Cunradi that terrible things had happened in the concentration camps of 
Auschwitz, that gases had been used there to kill people and that I. G. products 
were of something in it — of course, it was only an allusion. Not knowing any- 
thing of Dyhrenfurt at the time, I could not bring this allusion in connection with 
the new gas, but I was so horrified by it that I only reacted “but do other people 
know that too,” which he confirmed, “Yes; Ambros and the other men in Auschwits 
know of these things.” To Schmitz I made a remark about terrible things being 
connected with Auschwitz and Dyhrenfurt but without going into details. How 
far he was informed about it 1 can't say, for my opinion he should have heard 
about the general happenings regarding Anorgana a. s. o. as financial interests of 

§ rcat importance were connected therewith and Ambros and MQller-Cunradi must 
ave reported to him about the situation under all its aspects. But that, of course, 
can only be heard from the three men themselves. 

I myself had never seen the agreement regarding Anorgana which was con- 
cluded before I took over my activity with the Chemikalien business. I was of 
the opinion that the Reich owned plant and equipment of the so-called Reichs- 
betriebe at 100 percent and that Anorgana was a 50-50 position of Reich and I. G. 
for the handling of these products which were sold to manufacturers. 

How secret all these matters had to be held by the men immediately concerned 
with them might become evident by the fact that Dr. ter Meer, notwithstanding 
that we always worked together in the dyestuff domain in the closest cooperation, 
never mentioned them to me, and I was greatly surprised when I heard by Dr. Loehr 
only a few days before I was taken in custody (May 7) that under ter Meer 1 * 
papers confidential material of this kind had been found. 41 

More specifically, Dr. von Schnitzler testified as follows: 


Question. During the last quarter, 1944, you said yesterday that a Mr. MQller- 
Cunradi alluded to you that the poisonous gases and the chemicals manufactured 
by I. G. were being used for the murder of human beings held in concentration 
camps? 

Answer. So I understood him. 

Question. Didn't you question those employees of yours further in regard to the 
use of these gases? 

Answer. They said they knew it was being used for this purpose. 

Question. What did you do when he told you that I. G. chemicals were being 
used to kill, to murder people held in concentration camps? 

Answer. I was horrified. 

Question. Did you do anything about it? 

*« ibid. 
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Answer. I kept it for me because it was too terrible. I was always under the 
impression that these gases were not manufactured by us. I asked Mtlller- 
Cunradi, “Is it known to you and Ambros and other directors in Auschwitz that 
the gases and chemicals are being used to murder people?” 

Question. What did he say? 

Answer. Yes; it is known to all I. G. directors in Auschwitz. 4 * 

V. I. G.*8 KNOWLEDGE OF GERMANY’S INTENT TO WAGE AGGRESSIVE 

WAR 

The fact that leading officials of I. G. Farben assisted in the formula- 
tion and execution of the internal and external policies of the Nazi 
regime, &nd the facts disclosed above concerning the activities of the 
company, would, standing alone, prove that Farben knew for many 
years of the German Government’s intention to wage aggressive war. 
There follow specific statements and admissions of I. G. officials to 
that effect. 

According to Dr. von Schnitzler the war was “only the last step of 
a long-prepared evolution" of the Nazi policies. Said Dr. Schnitzler: 

Even without being directly informed that the Government intended to wage 
war, it was impossible for officials of I. G. or any other industrialists to believe 
that the enormous production of armaments and preparation for war starting from 
the coming into power of Hitler accelerated in 1936 and reaching unbelievable 
proportions in 1938 could have any other meaning but that Hitler and the Nazi 
government intended to wage war come what may. In view of the enormous 
concentration on military production and of the intensive military preparation, 
no person of I. G. or any other industrial leader could believe that this was being 
done for defensive purposes. We of I. G. were well aware of this fact as were all 
German industrialists, and on a commercial side, shortly after the Anschluss in 
1938, I. G. took measures to protect its foreign assets in France and the British 
Empire. 4 * 

A striking illustration of Farben state of mind is revealed in the 
report of its development of fuels and lubricants. Explaining the 
absolute necessity to Germany of these products, the I. G. report 
emphasized the political significance of petroleum. The report 
continued to relate an example of that political significance and 
selected the experience of Italy in its rape of Ethiopia as its warning 
precedent. The report stated: 

Italy won the Abyssinian war by modem weapons and by building special high- 
ways. In modem wars the consumption of gasoline for motorized troops, tanka 
airplanes, is immense. As the troops advanced into the country the military 
roads became immensely long, as was the case in Abyssinia — all reinforcements, 
provisions for the fighting troop, etc., had to be transported by car — and the 
consumption of gasoline increased still further. In addition an extensive motor 
park had to be kept in order to supply the motorized units of the fighting forces 
and the air bases built in Inner-Abyssinia. Although provisions had been made 
before hand, it was impossible to store these enormous amounts of gasoline needed 
in the Italian territories on the coast before the war, they had to be filled up con- 
tinually the same as men, weapons, and ammunition. As Italy has no petroleum 
of her own she was relying on the continual import from abroad. Nearly all the 
petroleum in the world is controlled by the United States of America and the 
countries that are members of the League of Nations, if therefore gasoline had also 
been included in the sanctions, as proposed by England and France, the war 
would have come to an end very soon. Italy could win the Abyssinian war and 
build her empire only because England and France could not carry into effect 
their intentions. 44 


" Exhibit No. lfia, Interrogation o ( Dr. von 8chnitxler dated July 17, IMS. 
u Exhibit No. 31, statements of Dr. von Bchnitxler, dated August 22, 1M5. 
** Exhibit No. 32. 
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I. G. officials served notice that Germany would avoid the experience 
of Italy in its invasion of Ethiopia. They said: 

This example will make it clear to you, that it is quite out of question, that 
Germany will run the risk of a similar ’situation and for this reason also the Ger- 
man demand of fuel has to be covered by Germany herself before long. 44 

A rather dramatic incident occurring in 1938 and related by Dr. 
Carl Krauch reveals not only I. G.’s knowledge of the impending 
aggression but that Dr. Krauch with his great ability made a great 
contribution to the war effort. In 1938 Dr. Krauch, then an assistant 
to General Loeb, was shown certain documents which contained pro- 
duction estimates in explosives for the years 1938-40. Immediately, 
Dr. Krauch who said he had been informed of German plans to wage 
war by Farben’s former president, Dr. Bosch, realized that if Germany 
went to war on the basis of those overoptimistic figures, defeat was 
inevitable. Accordingly, he informed Goering of the falsity of the 
figures. In the words of Krauch: 

I had the feeling that they were going to war, as Dr. Bosch told me in June 
1933, and that was when I went with the wrong figures of Loeb to Goering and 
said to him “we can't go to war because the figures are ail wrong. We will lose 
the war on this basis." 41 

Krauch convinced Goering that the figures were wrong despite 
Field Marshal Keitel’s insistence that they were correct. Goering 
immediately took steps to rectify the errors. He appointed Krauch 
as his adviser in the place of General Loeb. Krauch’s new iob was 
to assure that German production in explosives would meet the false 
estimates and make it possible for Germany to go through with its 
plan for waging aggressive war. How closely Krauch’s achievements 
came to making a German victory possible is now, of course, past 
history. 

This awareness of impending aggression is admitted in a report by 
I. G. to the German Ministry of Economics in 1940 in which I. G. 
describes its attempt to cloak completely its holdings in preparation 
for war. The report states in part as follows: 

* * • Only in the* last years. a!>out 1937. as the danger of a now conflict was 

appearing more and more, we endeavored to improve the measures of camouflage 
made by us, especially in the endangered countries, so that at least an immediate 
confiscation could Ik* avoided. Kvcn the delay of the confiscation for some 
months means for us. particulars about this matter will Ik* made, an extraordinary 
advantage. According to our experiences hitherto, onr measures for camouflage 
have proved to l>c very good during the war, and have even surpassed our expecta- 
tion in numerous cases * * * 41 

Not only did I. G. have knowledge of Germany’s intention to wage 
aggressive warfare but it was officially informed almost with exactitude 
of the time table of the attack on Poland. 

Months before the attack, I. G. was officially informed by Goering’s 
office that the Nazi war machine would invade Poland in September 
1939. Before Hitler’s moves against Czechoslovakia, LG. took steps 
to take over its leading competitor in that country. At its instigation, 
I. G. officials acted as Commissars of firms in the conauered countries. 
I. G. officials assisted in the formulation of Nazi policy for the con- 
quered countries. 

••Ibid. 

«• Exhibit No. 33, Interrogation or Dr. Krauch dated September 27. UM5. 

* T Exhibit No. 3. cb. II. 
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That I. G. knew the timing of Hitler's impending aggressions 
against Poland, etc., is borne out by a statement of Dr. von Schnitzler, 
who said: 

I would say that in ray capacity as deputy chairman of the Wirtschaftgruppa 
Cheraie, I had occasion to meet with Mr. Ungewitter at least once a month in 
Berlin. There we discussed official business regarding the different, matters con- 
cerning the chemical industry. It was in July 1039 at one of these meetings in 
the presence of Mr. Ehrmann, Deputy to Ungewitter that Mr. Ungewitter told 
me that Hitler was determined to invade Poland and that in view of the assurance 
given by Kngland and France to Poland, we must be prepared for an attack on our 
western front. There could be no doubt in my mind from the manner in which 
Mr. Ungewitter spoke that the attack would take place as soon as the harvest 
was collected which meant somo time in September. Ungewitter told me also 
that the Ministry of War and the Ministry of Economics had informed him that 
our “Kriegswichtigen,” that is the Ludwigshaven and Onpau works must be 
moved from the western frontier because they were too close. We feared also 
that they might have guns which could shoot over the 80 kilometers distance 
between our factory and the French frontior. I said at once to Mr. Ungewitter 
that, this idea of moving the works seemed quite impossible to me. When I spoke 
to Dr. ter Meer one of the next days he told me that he was well aware of the plan 
and he confirmed that it was impossible to move the works and I am certain that. 
Mr. Ungewitter has talked over those questions much more strongly with Dr. 
Wurster and I)r. Ambros than he did it with me who was not re»i>onsible for the 
Ludwigshaven-Oppau works. It is incontestable that Mr. Ungewitter acted on 
behatt of the government that means the "Vier Jahres” (four-year) plan when he 
informed me in the before-mentioned way. - 

That I. G. fully approved these aggressions is indicated, among 
other things by the following confession signed by the head of I. G.’s 
legal department: 

To my knowledge I. G. Farben, it* directors and officers fully approved the 
Nazi aggression against Poland, Czechoslovakia and France. I. G. profited 
considerably from these conquests. 

******* 

I. G. Farben, its directors and officers are therefore responsible and it is my 
belief that the Allied Powers must take adequate measures to so control Germany 
that these acts cannot be repeated again. - 

•» Exhibit No. 34. statemont of Dr . von Schnlttter dated August 28. 1W5. 

«• Exhibit No. 36. statement of Dr. KOpper dated Juno 12, 1W5. 
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CHAPTER IV. I. G. FARBEN’S ROLE IN ECONOMIC AND 

POLITICAL WARFARE 

1. INTRODUCTION 


I. G.’s external activities dovetailed completely with the foreign 
policy of the Nazi government. In the words of Dr. von Schnitzler 
“the development of I. G. during the last 12 years can’t be separated 
from the government’s foreign policy.” 1 It was the foreign economic 
policy of the German Government to build up the Wehrmacht and 
to weaken the military strength of all other countries including the 
United States of America. Leading German industrialists including 
I. G. officials assisted in the formulation and execution of that policy. 
This is succinctly expressed in the interrogation of Dr. Kugler, chief 
assistant to Dr. von Schnitzler, whose testimony follows: 

Question. What was the Nazi government’s foreign trade policy in its control 
of the relations of German industry with the rest of the world? 

Answer. The German Government aimed to weaken the military strength of 
the other countries and to keep the Wehrmacht supreme. 

Question. How did this work out? 

Answer. Every time the Germany industry and finance entered into economic 
relations with other countries the German Government exercised rigid control and 
at all times wanted to keep the Wehrmacht supreme vis-A-vis aU other countries. 
German industry was used by the Nasi government as an instrument to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

Question. Did this apply to the United States of America? 

Answer. To all countries. 

Question. What was the agency of the Government which handled these 
matte re? 

Answer. The agency was the Reichswirtschaftsministcrium. 


Question. Were there any I. G. representatives in this body? 

Answer. This organization was subdivided into Fachgruppen. Dr. von 
Schnitzler represented I. G. in the dyostuffs field and I was his assistant. The 
I. G. representative for sulphuric acid was Dr. Wurster. For buna, it was Dr. 
Ambros of I. G.’s Ludwigshafen branch. 

Question. And was the purpose of the chemical industry the same as that for 
the other industrialists ana financiers? 

Answer. Yes. The foremost purpose of the Nazi government and I. G. and 
all other industrialists was to keep the Wehrmacht all powerful vis-fc-vis all 
other countries including the U. S. A.* 


2. ECONOMIC WARFARE THROUGH CARTEL CONNECTIONS 

An outstanding example of the manner in which Farben executed 
this policy of keeping “the Wehrmacht all powerful vis-&-vis all other 
countries including tne U. S. A.” was its successful effort, by means 
of cartel agreements with Standard Oil, to delay the development and 
use of buna rubber in the United States until at least 1940 while at 
the same time producing sufficient buna in Germany to make the 
German Army and German industry independent of rubber imports. 

• Exhibit No. 15. cb. Ill, Statement of Dr. von Schnltiler. dated August 8. 1®45. 

• Exhibit No. 1. undated Interrogation of Dr. Kugler. Cf. exhibit No. 2. Interrogation of Dr. Kugier of 
July 23, 1M5, concerning I. Q.’* exploitation of the southeastern European countries. 
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This investigation has confirmed certain data heretofore presented to 
the Truman, Bone, and Kilgore committees by the Department of 
Justice with respect to this transaction which so seriously imperiled 
the war preparations of the United States. The story in short is that 
under the so-called Jasco agreement, synthetic rubber was to come 
under Farben 's “sphere of influence.” * Standard was determined, 
however, to have an absolute monopoly of synthetic-rubber develop- 
ments in the United States, if and when Farben released the American 
rights to the process to Standard in accorddnqe with the Jasco agree- 
ment. Accordingly, Standard fully accomplished I. G.*s purpose of 
preventing United States production by dissuading American rubber 
companies from undertaking independent research in developing 
synthetic-rubber processes. This Standard accomplished by falsely 
creating the impression that it had already received the buna process 
from Farben and was attempting to work out a scheme for licensing 
the process to the American rubber companies. As a matter of fact 
Farben had no intention of divulging the process. Dr. Loehr testified 
as follows: 

Question. The Goodyear was under the impression that it was not technically 
feasible and therefore I. G. refused to give them licensee and the know-how? 

Answer. I would say so. 

Question. But, in fact, I. G. according to you would not have given them the 
know-how even if it were technically feasible? 

Answer. Irrespective of whether or not it was feasible and profitable for us tc 
license the Goodyear and give them the know-how, we would not have done it 
because the Wehrmacht forbade us to and we did not tell Goodyear of that . 4 

Standard Oil, however, according to Dr. Loehr, was completely 
informed of the situation. 4 One conclusion which can be drawn from 
its “stringing along” of other companies is that it did not want them 
to proceed with independent research thus preventing Standard from 
ever having a monopoly in the field. Thus, Dr. Loehr indicated that, 
pursuant to conversations between Mr. Howard of Standard and I. 
G., Standard had agreed to keep American firms out of the synthetic 
rubber field and would let them enter it only if compelled to do so 
by forces beyond its control. By 1939, however, synthetic-rubber 
development had reached a stage where Mr. Howard of Standard 
stated that it would no longer be possible for him to keep the infor- 
mation in regard to the buna processes from the American companies. 4 
Nevertheless, he assured I. G. that Standard would manage to stay 
“on top of the whole scheme.” 7 As time dragged on and the licenses 
were not forthcoming, the clamor of the American rubber companies 
became so intense that Standard, not wanting to reveal the true 
situation, turned to Farben for an excuse to give the rubber companies. 
An official of Standard, in October 1939, at a meeting with I. G. repre- 
sentatives in Basle, stated that he had to be provided with an excuse 
for not getting the know-how. I. G. obligingly cabled Standard Oil 
to the effect that the authorities would not permit the information to 
be given to the American firm. 8 “These are the conclusions,” said Dr. 
Loehr, “which seem to disclose that I. G. impaired the military strength 
of the United States.” 9 

• Exhibit No. 3, Interrogation of Dr. Loehr dated July 24. 1945. 

• Exhibit No. 4, interrogation of Dr. Loohr dated September 8, IMS. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

f Ibid. 

• Exhibit No. 4. 

• Exhibit No. 8, interrogation of Dr. Loehr dated July 26, 1945. 
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While I. G. gave little, it managed to procure a great deal from its 
cartel cohorts abroad. From America, I. G. obtained the newly 
discovered method for the production of Iso-octane and its utiliza- 
tion for motor fuels. This process, according to one of I. G.'s leading 
scientists, originated — 

in fact entirely with the Americans and has become known to us in detail in its 
separate stages through our agreements with them [Standard Oil, New Jersey | 
and iB being used very extensively by us. 

The process for producing tetraethyl lead, essential for the manu- 
facture of aviation gasoline, was obtained for the Nazis by I. G. 
Farben in exactly the same way. Of this important acquisition, an 
I. G. official stated: 

It need not be especially mentioned that, without lead-tetraethyl, the present 
method of warfare would he unthinkable. The fact that since the beginning of 
the war we could produce lead-tetraethyl is entirely due to the circumstances 
that, shortly before, the Americans had presented us with the production plants 
complete with experimental knowledge, thus the difficult work of development 
(one need only recall the poisonous property of lead-tetraethyl which caused many 
deaths in the United States of America) was spared us, since we could take up 
the manufacture of this product together with all the experience that the Ameri- 
cans had gathered over long years. 

It was, moreover, the first time that the Americans decided to give a license 
on this process in a foreign country (besides communication of unprotected secret 
experimental knowledge) and this only on our urgent requests to Standard Oil 
to fulfill our wish. Contractually we could not demand it, and we found out 
later that the War Department in Washington gave its permission only after 
long deliberation . 10 

I. G. exploited its cartel connections with American firms not only 
to obtain these important processes but also to obtain certain critical 
materials themselves. Because of its relations with Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, I. G. acted as agent of the German Government in con- 
tracting Tor $20,000,000 worth of high-grade aviation gasoline and 
lubricants. (Actually, $14,000,000 worth was delivered.) This fuel 
was transported to Germany and stored there; and the foreign ex- 
change necessary for payment was supplied by the German Govern- 
ment. 11 And in 1938, when Germany had not yet begun to produce 
tetraethyl lead, essential to aviation gasoline, Farben, at the reauest 
of the Air Ministry, arranged to borrow 500 tons of the lead from 
the Ethyl Export Corp. of the United States. The loan was guaran- 
teed by Greutert <fe Cie., one of Farben’s Swiss subsidiaries, with the 
deposit in America of $1,000,000. Farben, of course, did not return 
the borrowed lead to the American company and willingly forfeited 
the security. 12 Farben also purchased large stocks of mapiesium 
from the Dow Chemical Co. of America to build up the Luftwaffe's 
reserves, large amounts of nickel from the International Nickel Co. 
(Canada), 13 and so far as the stock piling of chemicals was concerned, 
the Wehrmacht actually ordered Farben to accumulate as large 
stocks of phosphorous and cyanide as they could possibly obtain. 14 

3. INTELLIGENCE 8ERVICE8 AND ESPIONAGE 

N. W. 7 Berlin, under the direction of Dr. Max Ilgner, was the 
liaison office of I. G. with the various governmental agencies in Berlin. 

*• Exhibit No. 7, memorandum from Dr. Goldberg to Dr. von Knlerlem dated May 30, 1044. 

" Exhibit No. 8, Interrogation of Dr. von Knlerlem dated August 25, 1045. 

•* Exhibit No. 0. correspondence In 1038 and 1030 among Farben, Oreutert, and Ethyl Export Corp. 

«» Exhibit No. 10. 

“ Exhibit 24, ch. Ill, Interrogation of von Helder dated August 13, 1045. 
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A brief analysis of the expansion of this office between 1932 and 1943 
will throw considerable light on the relative importance of its various 
functions. 15 The total expenses of N. W. 7 in 1943 were RM. 7,000,000 
($2,800,000) as against only RM. 997,000 ($398,000) in 1932. This 
figure becomes increasingly significant when it is realized that the 
greater part of these expenditures went into channels which, from 
a purely business viewpoint, were wholly nonproductive. The ex- 
penses of N. W. 7’s statistical department (VOYVI) and the political 
economics department (WIPO) were approximately 5 and 7 times 
greater, respcctivelv, in 1943 than in 1932. In 1943 the expenses of 
the Bureau of the Commercial Committee (B. d. K. A.), formed only 
in 1939, accounted for almost one-sixth of the total expehses of 
N. W. 7. 

Dr. Ilgner maintained the position of a dictator in this office and 
delegated responsibility and authority in such a manner that his 
subordinates never gained any appreciable knowledge into the over- all 
picture of N. W. 7 and consequently were never in a position to 
threaten his status. His three deputies were Dr. Frank-Fahle, Dr. 
Gattineau, 16 and Dr. Reithinger. 17 

Dr. Frank-Fahle was one of the younger directors in I. G. Farben. 
He received his training and acquired his expert knowledge of foreign 
currency regulations in the United States with Hallgarten Co. in New 
York and also the American I. G. Chemical Corp. Dr. Frank-Fahle 
was in charge of the Central Finance Administration (ZEFI) which 
dealt with many over-all financial matters and with problems of 
foreign currency, foreign exchange, and foreign exchange credits. 
Dr. Frank-Fahle also had under his supervision the Bureau of the 
Commercial Committee (B. d. K. A.), 18 which, by title, might be an 
integral part of any aggressive business organization but which, in 
the case of I. G. Farben, was little more than a collecting, analysis, 
and distribution point for the reports of the I. G. Verbindungsmanncr, 
which will be described in detail below'. 

The largest and most sinister department of N. W. 7 was the 
so-called statistical department (VOWI), which was formed by Dr. 
Ilgner in 1929. The purpose and nature of its research and market 
inquiries were evidently mystifying to some of the commercial em- 
ployees of I. G. who were not in on the secret, since the work was 
obviously unjustified from a business point of view. 19 Dr. Ilgner 
received the strong support of top I. G. officials and the Government, 
particularly Prof. Ernst Wagemann, president of the Statist isches 
Reichsamt (Statistical Office of the Reich), and soon his brain child 
was flourishing under the expert direction of one Dr. Reithinger. 
Reithinger was particularly well qualified for his job. 

Prior to his employment by Farben, he had been an important 
figure in the Statistisches Reicnsamt. In addition to his outstanding 
ability as a statistician, economist, and analyst, he traveled extensively 
in many foreign countries, including the United States, England, 
France, and Russia. During his travels Reithinger had carefully 
cultivated the friendship of persons and institutions influential and 
important in the fields of economics and statistics and “had arranged 

8ee exhibit No. 32, ch. I. Denver's statement on the expenses of Berlin N. W. 7. 

>• Dr. Terhaar replaced Dr. Oattlneau to 1M0. 

,T See chart No. 13, organization chart of Berlin N. W. 7. 

" For details see exhibit No. 32, ch. I. 

»• Ibid. 
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an intense exchange of statistical work with the various statistical 
organizations in Germany and abroad.” 20 

Keithingcr’s department was staffed with men of recognized ability. 
They immediately began to compile statistics on population, unem- 
ployment, production, and consumption of agricultural and industrial 
capacities, monetary circulation, taxes and duties, deposits and capital 
of banks, increase of capital of important companies, and other infor- 
mation, most of which could not conceivably have any value to I. G. 
as a manufacturer of chemicals and dyestuffs. However, little imagi- 
nation is necessary in weighing the potential value of such information 
to a country preparing for an aggressive war on the world. 

Through the boundless energy of Dr. llgner, in 1937-38, meetings 
of prominent economists were arranged to discuss various international 
economic problems. As a result of these meetings valuable informa- 
tion was obtained. Moreover, the already close relationship between 
N. W. 7 and the Statistisches Reichsamt, the Reichsbank, the Min- 
istry of Economics, the Foreign Office, and the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Ministry of Finance became ever closer. 

With the outbreak of war, N. W. 7 became the focal point of re- 
quests for economic intelligence from many Nazi agencies and became, 
formally, a quasi-govemmental agency. Many of the VOWI employ- 
ees were called to military service with the Wirtschaftsstab (economic 
staff) of the Wehrwirstschafts-und Rustungsamt (office of war econom- 
ics and armament) but actually performed their duties within Dr. 
Ilgncr's office. 21 The vast fund of information gathered by Dr. Reith- 
inger and his staff proved invaluable to the OKW (army supreme com- 
mand). In fact, so highly was VOWI regarded bv the OKW that at 
the outbreak of war it considered taking over both the records and 
the employees and making the agenev a part of the army. Other 
Government agencies, the Economic Department of the Foreign Of- 
fice, the Ministry of Economics (Foreign Department), and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, were also desirous of absorbing VOWI. That 
office, however, was able to service the requests of the OKW and other 
agencies with such rapidity and so completely that it remained part 
of the N. W. 7 office. 22 It must be remembered, however, that even 
before 1933, Reithinger’s agency had been closely associated with the 
economics department of the OKW under General Thomas. 

VOW 1*9 specific assignments are pretty well summarized by Dr. 
Kurt Kruger who at the outbreak of war became an officer on the 
economic staff of the Webrmacht with headquaiters at N. W. 7. 

Such tasks and work were to prepare out of the archives of Berlin N. W. 7 all 
records, files, reports, maps, and figures, that were appointed by the officers of 
the OKW, to be of interest and use for the OKW ; to complete them out of other 
archives at the disposal of the OKW by news and reports entering I. G. Berlin 
N. W. 7 ; to assist in digesting this material; to prepare reports and maps about 
industries and agricultural production abroad, considering specially the “eng- 
passe” (bottlenecks) in capacities and raw materials. To make inquiries about 
production, stocks, consumption, prices of special raw materials, agricultural 
and industrial goods, to prepare reports about the economical situation* of foreign 
countries specially considering their dependence on other countries, their stocks. 

e roduction, capacities in agriculture and industries of various products needed 
y Germany.** 

h Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

B Fee exhibit No. 11. statement by Max llgner dated June 18, 1M5. 

«* Exhibit No. 32, ch. I. 
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Even though the personnel of Dr. Ilgneris espionage agency were 
working full time for the Wehrmacht, they were paid by I. G. 

From 1937 on, according to Dr. Strus9, Dr. Reithinger and his 
entire staff concentrated on the preparation of surveys of factories in 
foreign countries. These surveys were prepared under direct super- 
vision of the Wehrmacht and were used by the Luftwaffe in selecting 
bombing targets. Dr. von Schnitzler testified that: 

For all European countries they made up plans. Every plant of chemical 
interest was indicated in a complete map .* 4 

According to Dr. von Schnitzler, the VOWT took the initiative in 
preparing the bombing surveys and stimulated the interest of the 
Wehrmacht in them. He further stated that Dr. Reithinger was 
sworn in by the Wehrmacht because of the importance of the work, 
and that “the VOWI after the war had begun, was practicallv working 
more for the general staff of the Wehrmacht than for I. G. ,r 35 

Another department of N. W. 7 was the W1PO (political economics 
department). 36 The first chief of the WIPO was Dr. Gattincau who 
was one of the early and active Nazis in I. G. Farben. However, 
after the advent of Hitler, Gattineau joined with Ernst Rohm ana 
when Rohm was purged in 1934, Gattineau was imprisoned. Through 
the intercession of Ilgner with Goebbels, he was released and resumed 
his position as chief of the WIPO. 

Little is known of the activities of the WIPO but it is known that 
Dr. Gattineau's main function was to keep informed on the latest 
political developments. He imparted his knowledge of these develop- 
ments to the commercial committee but never kept any record of his 
activities. Dr. Gattineau was not available for questioning during 
the course of the investigation. In 1934, Dr. Terhaar, who subso- 
quently became the chief of WIPO, was added to its staff. Terhaar 
had excellent connections through his activities as a journalist and 
later as a member of the German staff with the League of Nations. 

N. W. 7 had contact men all over the world, the so-called I. G. 
Verbindungsm&nner, who also were a brain child of Dr. Ilgner. The 
V'erbindungsmanner were usually leading officials of the principal 
I. G. firms in a particular country. One of the principal duties of 
these Verbindungsmanner was to submit monthly reports pertaining 
to economic, political, and military matters. With respect to politics, 
the reports included such subjects as internal political developments, 
the composition of new governments, the effects of the Proclaimed 
List and the British Black List, in ter- American security, labor, 
immigration, political reactions within the respective countries to 
current events. pro-Axis and anti-Axis propaganda and the purposes 
of special diplomatic missions. Matters of vital military interest 
^contained in the Latin-American reports, for example, included a 
discussion of additions to the merchant navies in various countries, a 
reporting of ship movements (including convoys), statistics concerning 
tonnage in ports, port facilities, construction of new highways ana 
bridges, the condition of rail transportation between the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, the operations of ran American-Grace Airways, ship- 
ments of w'ar materials to the United States and Great Britain, the 

* Exhibit No. 12, Interrogation of Dr. von 8chnitrler. dated July 21, 1M5. 

' w Exhibit No. 13. Interrogation of Dr. von SchnJtxIer dated July 25, 1W5. 

* Exhibit No. 14, Kruger’s statement Re History, Organisation, and Activities of the WIPO. 
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Argentine military mission to the United States, rearmament in 
Chile, and the acquisition of air and naval bases bv the United States. 

These reports were submitted to the office of the commercial com- 
mittee (B. d. K. A.) which in turn furnished the information con- 
tained therein to the interested departments of tho German Govern- 
ment. I. G. was, therefore, operating a world-wide intelligence 
service both for its own use and as a supplement to tho intelligence 
facilities open to the German Government through diplomatic and 
other channels. 

Ilgner stated upon his return from Latin America in 1936: 

* * * It is quite natural that a concern like the I. G. with such a compre- 
hensive and extensive world organization * * * has gained experience and 

knowledge which can never be secured by governmental agencies * * * just 

as it is the duty of our leading men outside of Germany to convey their general 
knowledge to all governmental establishments, which concern themselves with 
economic matters (commercial attaches, economic experts of the Nazi Party and 
officials of the chambers of commerce), so it is also the duty of the I. G. organiza- 
tion at Berlin to keep the Government and party organizations in Germany as 
well as the economic unions well posted on the basis of all information received 
from foreign countries. In the past we have repeatedly had the opportunity 
to observe that such cooperation is of mutual advantage . 17 

The close working relationship that existed between the repre- 
sentatives of N. W. 7 and the Ausl&nds-Organization (foreign organi- 
zation of the Nazi Party) is clearly defined in a report made by Max 
Ilgner upon his return from Latin America in 1936. 

* * * it is pleasing to know that the cooperation with the German author- 

ities during the last years (I have continuously been able to make these observa- 
tions during all my travels) has improved and been intensified, and also in par- 
ticular the cooperation with the foreign organization of the Nazi Party i« con- 
tinually developing in a more and more positive direction. It is known that in 
this respect the attitudes on both sides were not always the same during the first 
few years, and it is for this reason all the more gratifying, as I could ascertain 
during my travels through Latin America that this state of affairs is a thing of tho 
past .* 1 

In order to render even greater assistance, I. G. Farben also ar- 
ranged for the financing of a dummy corporation, Gesellschaft fur 
Verkaufsforderung whose principal purpose was to act as a corn- 
mercial cloak for services performed for the OKW, with which I. G. 
did not wish to be openly identified. Its first president, Georg von 
Schnitzler, member of the central committee of I. G., described its 
activities in the following manner: 

I recently had occasion in Berlin to discuss with Major Block of the OKW 
another matter pertaining to this subject, l. e. whether and to what extent the 
OKW wants to use the services of the Gesellschaft fur Verkaufsforderung (Asso- 
ciation for Sales Promotion) which is under the management of Messrs. Kunzler 
and von Puttkamcr. This company is particularly well suited for the intended 
camouflaging maneuvers, since the failure of one of its emissaries will never lead 
to a catastropho; if worst comes to worst this company might have to confine its 
activities to the other neutral countries. 1 * 

For economic espionage in the United States I. G. Farben used a 
different but no less effective approach. Chemnyco Inc., an osten- 
sibly American owned and controlled company, was set up in 1931 by 
Dr. Max Ilgner, as an economic intelligence agency. When Dr. 

” See exhibit No. 15, an account of Dr. Max Rimer's trip to South America In August to December UB8- 

*• For examples of Intellieence passed on to German Government see exhibit No! 18, letter from \. Lon- 
pensle**en of the Latln-American division to the political economic division of I. O. Farben dated July 
21 . 1943 . 

» Soe exhibit No. 17, letter from Dr. von Schnltrler to Dr. von der Heyde, dated April 3, 1940. 
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Ilgner returned to Germany, his brother Rudolf acted as deputy. 
Chemnyco was in a perfect position to carry out its mission, since all 
the .officials except two were American citizens, and the stock registered 
in the names of American cloaks. The primary function of Chemnyco 
was to transmit to Germany all scientific periodicals, photographs, 
blueprints, and even detailed descriptions of industrial developments. 
In short, vital American industrial statistics were available to the 
German military machine. Originally this material was sent to I. G. 
F&rben directly. After the outbreak of war, it was routed through 
I. G. offices and associates in Italy and Portugal. 

How invaluable the information received from Chemnyco was is 
indicated in a letter dated August 3, 1940, from N. W. 7 to the Minister 
of Economy, which stated: 

Extensive information which we receive continuously from the Chemnyco 
about the American company is indispensable for our observations, of the 
American conditions, especially with a view to the technical development, the 
possibilities for export, and the competition of foreign countries and companies, 
especially England. Moreover, this material is, since the beginning of the war, 
an important source of information for governmental, economical, and military 
offices.*®* 

So far as the principals of Chemnyco are concerned, Rudolf Ilgncr, 
in addition to being the brother of Dr. Max Ilgner, was the nephew 
of Geheimrat Schmitz, chairman of the I. G. managing board. Diet- 
rich A. Schmitz, the nominal owner of a majority of Chemnyco’s 
stock from 1935 to 1939, was the brother of Hermann Schmitz, uncle 
of both Max and Rudolf Ilgner, and brother-in-law of Albert Gadow, 
I. G. Farben’s representative in Switzerland and chief figure in I. G. 
Chemie. Walther Duisberg, a director and officer of Chemnyco and 
its guiding personalty after Wilfred Greif stepped down in 1934, was 
the son of Carl Duisberg, the organizer and first chairman of the board 
of directors of I. G. Farben. Wilhelm vom Rath, a stockholder and 
a powerful figure in many of I. G. Farben’s Amcricun enterprises, was 
the son of \N alther vom Rath, vice chairman of I. G. Farben’s board 
of directors from 1925 until his death in 1940. 

In the course of an antitrust investigation it was discovered that 
Rudolf Ilgner, the company's vice president, had ordered the destruc- 
tion of a considerable part of the files, as a result of which action he 
was indicted for obstruction of justice, pleaded guilty and was con- 
victed. There is no evidence of the type of information Chemnyco 
was seeking to withhold when it destroyed its papers. When ques- 
tioned on this point by investigators, Dr. Max Ilgner stated that the 
only explanation lie could ofler for the destruction of the files was 
that Chemivyco officials were afraid that the information which they 
had transmitted to I. G. “might” violate the United States security 
statutes. 

4. PROPAGANDA 

I. G. worked directly with the Aufklarungs Ausscliuss, the overseas 
propaganda department of the German Government, in disseminating 
anti-American propaganda in Argentina and pro-Nazi propaganda 
throughout the world. As has been shown, the 1. G. confidential 
agents (Verbindungsmanner) were an important source of economic 
intelligence for the German Reich. In every case they worked hand 

Exhibit No. 17A. oorrospondence rc Chemnyco dated August 3, 1W0. 
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in glove with the Auslands-Organization of the party. It was a clear- 
cut I. G. policy that men going to foreign countries be imbued with 
the Nazi philosophy. This policy was formulated as follows at a 
meeting of the commercial committee held on September 10, 1937: 

It is hereby understood that in no case will men be sent to our foreign com- 
panies who do not belong to the German Labor Front and who do not possess a 
positive attitude toward the New Order. The men who are to be sent should 
make it their special duty to represent National Socialistic German hood. Espe- 
cially are they to be instructed that upon entering our companies they are to 
make contact with the Ortsgruppe of the respective Landesgruppen (organizations 
of the Nazi Party within the various countries) and regularly participate in their 
meetings as well as in the Labor Front. The sales departments should also see 
to it that an appropriate amount of national socialistic literature is given to them. 
The cooperation with the Auslands-Organization must become more organic. 
It appears practical, together with the Auslands-Organization, to work out a 
uniform plan for the purpose of detecting defects still existing in our foreign 
companies to the end that they can be eliminated." 

For years I. G. had been interested in the dissemination of pro* 
German propaganda in Latin America through the schools, the press 4 
and libraries. 31 One of the most effective devices for obtaining publi- 
cation of propaganda was the club of its advertising. Thus, for 
example, in February 1938, the pharmaceutical department of I. G. 
agreed on the following advertising policy: 

Advertising in journals hostile to Germany * * * shall on all terms be 

avoided. Commercial and advertising considerations have to be put in the 
background as compared with the more important political point of view." 

Upon Germany's entrance into the war I. G. contributions for press 
propaganda in Latin America became far greater. For example, a 
telegram dated September 2, 1939, to I. G. from the Cia General do 
Anilinas, S. A., Mexico City, stated: 

In case of war Legation asks firms Mexico to let them have moneys on a loan 
basis. Amounts shall be refunded by German Government. Please authorize 
monthly pavmcnts P 10,000 on behalf of all I. G. agencies. Propose monthly 
amount all I. G. agencies P 200. Please wire. 

This telegram bears the handwritten notation: “Board agree- 
able — Dr. Overhoff informed.” M 

An indication of the use made of the funds contributed to the 
“press committees" by I. G. and other German firms in Latin America 
is provided by the Aufklarungs-Ausschuss, the overseas propaganda 
department maintained by the German Government referred to above. 
The function of this department was to obtain coverage for propa- 
ganda articles in newspapers throughout Latin America. A series of 
articles placed in the Argentine press during the period from February 
1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, had as their theme “Struggle against the 
United States in Latin America." Three hundred eighty-one of these 
articles, together with the papers in which thev appeared and the 
dates of their publication, were sent by the Aufklarungs-Ausschuss to 
I. G. in August 1939: 

*• Exhibit No. 18, minutes of meeting of commercial committee held September 10. 1037. 

« Exhibit No. 19, a series of letters relating to I. O. Farben’s contributions to the propaganda campaign 
in South America. 19 (a) refers to a subsidy for remodeling a Qerman school at Santiago, Chile; 19 (b), a 
letter thank ing Agfa-Photo, Rio de Janeiro for a projector and camera donated to the Nazi Parly in Rio da 
Janeiro by Dr. AT ax Ilgner; 19 fc), a letter from the regional group leader of Santiago, Chile, thanking I. G. 
Farben for contributions of Nazi hooks and literature to the German schools in Chile; 19 (d), a letter from 
Dr. Ilgner to the regional group of the Nazi Party in Sao PauJo concerning a collection of books and literature 
to be supplied by I. G. Forhcn. 

» Exhibit No. 20, extract from M inutea of Bayer, "Directions Breprecbung" dated February 16, 1938. 

■ Exhibit No. 20a. 
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In the covering letter to this list I. G. was informed: 

The large list presents in the first part a glance of the published articles against 
the United States in the newspapers of Buenos Aires, while the second part 
includes similar articles in the Argentine provinces . 14 

Farben reviewed this entire series of articles and suggested addi- 
tional newspapers in Buenos Aires which could be used effectively for 
the dissemination of articles, and suggested that Heinrich Homann, 
I. G. Verbindungsmann for Argentina, might be of assistance in spread- 
ing the propaganda. 36 

These are but a few examples of I. G.’s propaganda activities. 
Their significance is perfectly clear. The activities described here 
are not those of a national passively submitting to the wishes of a 
government preparing for war but rather the efforts of a free agent 
actively engaging in a movement to subjugate the world. 

The world-wide sales agencies maintained by Bayer were used as a 
source of foreign funds for establishments of the German Government 
and the foreign organization of the NSDAP in neutral countries. A 
compilation of such payments since 1940 shows that the equivalent 
of RM. 9,600,000 in local currencies was paid into the coffers of German 
Embassies and the A. O., principally in Brazil and Spain. The local 
agencies received credits for these payments in the Bayer books of 
account, and the counter amount in KM w'as paid to I. G.'s central 
finance administration, Berlin, by the German Foreign Office and 
NSDAP. These payments abroad, whether voluntary or compul- 
sory, were of tremendous importance to the German Government, in 
the acquisition of critical war materials and the furtherance of Nazi 

S propaganda. They will be discussed in more detail in the section 
ollowing. 

5. FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

As was indicated in chapter I, I. G. accounted for approximately 
50 percent of Germany’s total exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; and was generally a dominant factor in Germany’s export 
trade. These transactions made I. G. Germany's largest single earner 
of free foreign exchange, providing on an average a minimum of 10 
percent of the country’s total supply.* 6 Without this foreign ex- 
change, Germany could not have purchased the strategic materials, 
still unavailable in Germany, and essential to Germany's rearmament. 
Nor could the German Government have financed its espionage, prop- 
aganda. and other military and political activities abroad in the prepa- 
ration for and prosecution of the war. 

As the years passed, the need for foreign exchange increased and 
the shortage became more and more serious. Government pressure 
on German industry to increase its procurements of foreign exchange 
was always strong. With the beginning of the 4-year plan this 
pressure became acute. 37 

* Exhibit No. 21. letter to I. O. Farben from A uric innings- A usschuss dated August 24. 1939. 
m Exhibit No. 22. letter from I. O. Farben to Aufk Linings- A usschuss dated September 22. 1939. 
••Exhibit No. 19. ch. I. statement by Oierllchs dated August 21. 1945. The percentage was based on 
the relative position of I. O. in Germany's foreign trade. It does not include foreign exchange received by 
I. G.'s subsidiaries or their income from sources other than exports, such as dividends, royalty payments, 
salca of patents, etc. 

As of July 1. 1935. the Government put into operation Its subsidy export plan (ZAV) whereby sales 
below cost were subsidized. For sales below cost subsidies were paid to I. G. ranging up to 60 percent of the 
cost value and varying according to the product and country. 
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I. G. Farben cooperated fully with the Government in making 
available all possible foreign exchange for Government purposes. 
For example, in order to secure foreign exchange in Central and South 
America, I. G. “had to reduce * * * prices by a total of 

RM. 1,000,000 a year.” 38 In Mexico “in case of war,” I. G. gave pesos 
to the German Embassy because “the German press must be in- 
fluenced.” 39 In Brazil during 1940 and through January 1942, the 
I. G. Bayer agencies paid a total of 22,200 centavos, the equivalent 
of RM. 3,639,343, to the German Embassy and to representatives of 
the NSDAP for reasons unknown. 40 In Spain, when the German 
Embassy wanted Spanish pesetas, the company' raised credits from 
the Spanish banks so as to comply with the demands of the German 
Government, and paid back these credits by later peseta receipts. 41 
Finally when the foreign exchange situation became absolutely 
desperate, I. G. even sold some of its investments abroad. 42 

11 Exhibit No. 23. letter from Messrs, von Schnitrlcr and Ilgner to Minister President Colonel Ocneral 
Qoerine. undated. 

J » See op. ell., supra, note 33. 

« Exhibit No. 24. statement by O. Hausen, chief of the bookkeeping department of Leverkusen, dated 
September S. 1W'». re payments to Herman diplomatic and NSDAP representatives In foreign countries. 

«i Exhibit No. 25. statement by Oicrliehs dated August 7. 1945. 

'* Exhibit No. 2d. statement by Prank-Fable dated July 21. 1943. 
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CHAPTER V. ACQUISITION BY CONQUEST 


1. INTRODUCTION 

In arming the Welirmacht for the coming war, I. G. Farben amassed 
great profits and extended its domain in Germany considerably. As 
the Nazi territorial expansion proceeded first by peaceful means and 
than by actual war, I. G., as a co-conspirator in this war of aggression, 
reaped the fruits of conquest. Despite its already overexpanded 
state, despite the monopoly position it already held, I. G. proceeded 
to annex an industrial empire, eliminate its competitors and secure 
control over virtually the whole chemical industry in the conquered 
countries. 

Throughout the period of Nazi aggression, I. G.'s activity in the 
conquered countries of Europe paralleled the policy of the Nazi 
government. 1 That policy was war and plunder. Each conquest 
was the stepping stone to further conquest as each country was in 
turn converted into an armed camp for the Nazi war machine. And 
concurrently, the German war machine was used to achieve an indus- 
trial empire for the Nazi chiefs and industrialists who maiched into the 
conquered countries in the wake of the Welirmacht. To quote Dr. 
von Schnitzler: 

Side by side with Germany’s tremendous utilization of the industries of the con- 
quered countries for the German war machine, there came to be a great German 
penetration of the economy of the conquered countries. 8 

The extent to which the Nazi industrialists penetrated the economy 
of Czechoslovakia, for example, looting properties, seizing valuable 
patents and techniques is well known. As Dr. von Schnitzler himself 
has said: 


The wav by which the different Nazi governmental instrumentalities like the 
Goering Werke and the S. S. entered Czechoslovakia's industrial economy was 
highly to be blamed, as it was practically a looting of private interests. 

I. G. did not participate in this whole domain and remained solely on its 50 
percent participations in Chemische Werke Aussig-Falkenau. Goering took 
everything over for himself so that there was no opportunity of the I. G. tech- 
nicians to develop anything in Czechoslovakia. 1 

I. G. played an outstanding role in exploiting the conquered coun- 
tries for the Nazi war machine. Dr. Max Ilgner, who played a vital 
part in the subversion of the economy of southeastern Europe to the 
purposes of I. G. and Germany, has stated: 

In regard to the chemical and related industries of the conquered countries, 
I. G. played an important role in adapting the industries of those countries to the 
purposes of the Nazi war machine. Of all German chemical firms, I. G.’s part 
in adapting the chemical industries to the purposes of the Nazi war machine was 
by far the most important. 4 

* Exhibit No. I. statement of von Schnitzler, member of the board, dated August 16. 1946: 

“Beginning with the 'ivacx-fur conquest of Austria and Czechoslovakia and continuing with the military 

conquest of 1‘olar.d. Norway. Holland. Belgium, and France (with the ‘i caccful' conquest of Denmark 
falling in between*, and also in regard to the southeastern countries, it was the primary purpose of the Ger- 
man Government to incor|»orate the economies of tho*e countries to the purposes of Germany. This un- 
doubtedly men”t that these countries must work for the German war machine.” See also Exhibit No. 2A, 
speech by Dr. von Schnitzler in “Von W'erk Zu Werk." 

* Ibid. 

» Exhibit No. 1. See also exhibit No. 2. 

* Exhibit No. 2, statement of Ilgner dated August 15, 1945. 
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The I. G. methods of acquisition by conquest were varied. Some- 
times the acquisitions were cloaked with legality, and, in general, it 
may be said that I. G. preferred “legal” forms of accumulation. For 
example, in the case of Francolor, the newly founded German-French 
dyestuffs corporation, I. G. exchanged shares with the French firms. 
As a result, it received a 51 percent or a controlling interest in Fran- 
color while the French firms received in exchange a totally insignificant 
percentage of the I. G. shares. 

In the case of Norsk Hydro Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab, Nor- 
way’s largest enterprise and only nitrogen producer, a somewhat 
similar method was used. French shareholders, through the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas, controlled 60 percent of the shares of Norsk 
Hydro before the war. After the Nazi occupation of Norway and 
France, I. G. and the Luftfahrt Bank acquired the controlling interest, 
and the French shareholders were reduced to a minority. 6 

Following the lead of the Nazi authorities, I. G. did not hesitate to 
participate in “outstanding examples of loot.” For example, it took 
the initiative in acquiring “Boruta,” the largest dyestuffs plant in 
Poland, from the Nazi government with the full knowledge that the 
Polish owners would receive nothing for their property. Again, in 
the case of Austria, I. G. took over the strategically situated Skoda 
Wetzler Works from the Creditanstalt, knowing well that the trans- 
action was made possible by the Nazi government’s confiscation of 
the Rothschild group’s controlling interest in the bank. 

These acquisitions formed the foundations of vast new industrial 
developments, all contributing to the strength of the Nazi war ma- 
chine. For example, through Donau-Chemie, a company organized 
in Austria, new works for the German war machine adding up to an 
investment of RM. 192 million were projected. A new gasoline 
plant was erected which processed the crude Austrian and Ruma- 
nian oil into gasoline for the Luftwaffe. A new sulphuric acid plant 
was built alongside the Danube River, and an enlargement of the 
plant was begun. Another gasoline plant was enlarged. A huge 
magnesium plant was built and a chlorine plant was erected to supply 
the chlorine for the magnesium plant' In addition, numerous smaller 
works were absorbed by Donau-Chemie.® 

• Exhibit No. 3. Ilgner stated In Interrogation: 

"Question. What consideration did the Bank of Paris receive for giving up the rights of the French share- 
holders in the corporation (Norsk Hvdro)? 

"Answer. Of course the Pank of Paris did not deal fairly with the French shareholders, but you must 
understand that the Bank of Paris acted under pressure from the Nazi government and that It was compelled 
to enter ln»o th s arrangement whereby the French shareholders it represented who formerly exercised a 
60 percent Interest In the corporation, were reduced to about 35 percent. In this arrangement I. O. had 
to partic pafe * llh the Nar.i government.” 

• Exhibit No. I, statement of Dr. von Schnltrler datrd August 16. 1945: 

"The rapid accommodation of the Austrian industry to Cloerlng’s 4-year plan was amazing. Based on 
the water [tower of A ustrla • • • a substantial Industry of manufacturing products In the metallurgical 
fields was at once started. There were at least three big enterprises between Vienna and the Czochaslo- 
vakian frontier erected for the manufacture of processed goods in the metallurgical field and I. G. Itself was 

i ilanning in the summer. In connection with the Mooshierbaum plant of magnesium, to become interested 
n one of thpm. 12.000 tons of magnesium being projected for Moosbicrbaum that should mostly be con- 
verted In finished goods in Austria itself. 

"Furthermore, tne oil production in Austria was developed and at a certain time one had hopes that the 
oil fields in the north of Vienna could become a second Pennsylvania with the yield of 6 to 7 million tons 
of oil. I. O. took certain interest in that field too In the form of participations on which Dr. BUtefiscb at 
once reported in the Vorstand. He can give every detail about it. Later on. the excessive hopes did not 
materialize, and I think the Austrian production remained somewhat below 1.000.000 tons. I. O. in Moos- 
bierbaum did erect a hydrogenation plant which was destined to transform this Austrian oil and eventual 
oil coming from the southeast up the Danube into high octane gas for aviation purposes. 

"In the nitrogen field, a plant of 50.000 tons of nitrogen was built up in Lint which was financed in the 
form of an •L'mlage,' taken from the producers in accordance with their part id pat Iona In the turn-over 
of nitrogen. • • • 

“The contribution of Austria to the war machine was very substantial.” 

8ee also exhibit No. 4. statement of Von Schnitzler dated August 21, 1045. 
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The extent of I. G.'s profits from aggression can be measured by the 
fact that the value of its acquisitions and new investments in the 
conquered countries is estimated at more than RM. 1,000, 000, 000. 7 
I. G. increased its holdings in almost eveiy field, including 
high-octane gasoline, light metals, lubricating oil, chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, sera and vaccines, rayon, plastics, mines, nitrogen, 
synthetic rubber, oxygen, and dyestuffs. Furthermore, it systemati- 
cally increased the technical dependence of the occupied countries on 
I. G. by installing new' techniques or processes, but maintaining the 
research headquarters in Germany. 

It must be emphasized that this intensive industrialization of Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia as well as the other conquered countries did 
not result in a better standard of living in the occupied areas. On 
the contrary, the Nazi occupation was disastrous for the well-being 
of the conquered peoples who suffered in proportion to the mounting 
Nazi military ana economic gains and who were given into bondage 
to the men who supplied the tools for the German war machine. 8 

I. G. Farben’s participation in the looting of Europe was commented 
upon by a Farben director as follows: 

To my knowledge, I. G. Farben its directors and officers fully approved the 
Nazi aggression against Poland, Czechoslovakia, and France. I. G. profited 
considerably from these conquests.* 

2. AUSTRIA 

For years prior to the Anschluss, I. G. had tried to acquire the 
Pulverfabrik Skoda Werke Wetzler, a large chemical factory in 
Austria, from the Creditanstalt, one of the leading banks in Vienna, 
which was controlled by the Rothschild group. As soon as the 
Nazi troops moved in, the interests of the Rothschilds were con- 
fiscated, and the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, secured control of the Credi- 
tanstalt. 10 By virtue of this N azi plundering and in the full knowledge 
of what had happened, I. G. was able to obtain the long sought-after 
Skoda Werke Wetzler. 

On March 13, 1938, with the Nazi troops in Vienna, Max Hgner, 
a leading figure in the negotiations for the acquisition of Skoda 
Werke Wetzler from the Creditanstalt, 11 reported to the I. G. Board: 

The management of the Creditanstalt and the Skoda Wetzler Werke with 
whom we have negotiated on the acquisition of the shares has changed. 
• * * We are facing a new situation . 11 

» Exhibit No. 5 (list of new works erected by I. O. and manufacturing firms in foreign countries In which 

K lcipation was acquired or increased after 1837) and exhibit No. 6 (participations of I. Q. In occupied 
torles). 

• Exhibit No. 7, statement of von Schnitzler dated August 21, 1843; also ch. I, exhibit No. 22, where detail* 
are given on the slave labor employed by I O. 

• Exhibit No. 8. statement of Ktlnper, chief of the dyestuff legal department, dated June 12, 1845. 

•• Exhibit No. 9, Interrogation of Mr. Puhl. vice president of the Reichsbank, dated August 6, 1845: 
"Question. Prior to the Anschluss, who owned toe Creditanstalt Rank? 

"Answer. Prior to the Anschluss the Rothschild group exercised the predominant influence. 

"Questiou. After the Anschluss who owned the Creditanstalt? 

"Answer. The Deutsche Bank, without any doubt. That could be seen from Berlin. 

"Question. How were the Rothschilds divested of their Interest in the Creditanstalt? 

"Answer. The Oerman Government confiscated the property of the Rothschilds, including their share- 
boldines. 

"Question. And how did the Deutsche Bank get it from the Oerman Government? 

"Answer. 1 suppose that the Deutsche Bank bought It from the German Government. 

"Question. Was it published or public knowledge prior to the Anschluss that the Rothsohtld group 
exercised the predominant influence In the Creditanstalt? 

"Answer. Yes. 

"Question. Was it public knowledge that the Rothschild holdings and properties were confiscated by 
the Nazi government? 

"Answer. Yes: I’m sure It appeared in the newspapers." 

The above was confirmed by von Schnitzler. See exhibit No. 11. 

»« In a letter to Iigner, von Schnitzler wrote: "• • • It was you who formerly took the first step with 
regard to the acquisition of Donau-Chemie.” 
u Exhibit No. 10, report of Max Dgner dated October 21, 1838. 
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So radically had the situation changed that Ilgnor himself became a 
member of the new board of directors of the Creditanstalt. He has 
stated that he did so on the approval- of Hermann Schmitz, paesideat 
of LG. 13 

In the minutes of the meeting of I. G.’s commercial committee on 
March 23, 1938, the following appears: 

No obstacle now stands in the way of the first step of the fusion planned before. 
Thus, I. G. can go ahead and acquire the majority of the Skoda vVetzler Works 
shares at once. Decide to contact the German authorities in Austria. 

And a few weeks later: 

Reporta from Harfliger, Haajer, and Schiller say that neither the party and the 
administration in the old. Reich and German Austria have anything against the 
plan which 1. G. has had for a long time for unifying the Austrian chemical indus- 
try, i. e., Dynamit A. G., Deutsch-Matrei, and Skoda Wctzler Works, and recog- 
nize that it is a logical development for us to take over the management. * * * H 

On June 2, 1938, the Nazi State Commissioner for Private Economy 
in Vienna approved the acquisition by I. G. of the Skoda Wcrke 
Wetzler shares. 15 

Besides Skoda Werkc Wetzler, there was another large chemical 
firm in Austria, Dynamit Nobel A. G., Pressbuig, 51.1 percent of 
tho stock of which was owned by Dynamit A. G., Troisdori, in which 
I. G. held a controlling interest. 16 To build a completely integrated 
firm, I. G. wished to combine at least one important plant of Dynamit 
(Pressburg), the Carbidwerko DeuUch-Matrci A. G. manufacturing 
chlorine products and alkalies, and its subsidiary, the Ostcrreichische 
Kunstdiinger, Schwcfclsaure und Chcmische Fabrik A. G. producing 
mainly sulfuric acid and superphosphates. 

On April 9, 1938, when I. G. submitted an application to Nazi 
Secretary of State Kcppler for the acquisition of the Skoda Werke 
Wetzler, it also asked for permission to merge the latter with the 
Carbidwerke Deutsch-Matrei. 17 The application pointed out that as 
a result of the reorganization, a valuable contribution could be made 
to the 4-year plan. Naturally, such permission was granted. Then 
in a series of transactions, 1. G. acquired the shares of the Credit- 
anstalt and other small shareholders in the Pulverfabrik Skoda Werke 
Wetzler A. G., merged the Wagenmnnn Seybel Co., a subsidiary of 
Skoda Werke Wetzler with the latter; purchased the Carbidwerke 
Deutsch-Matrei A. G. and the Ostcrreichische Dynamit Nobel, an 
explosives plant, from the Dynamit Nobel, Pressburg; fused the 
Gesellseliaft fur Angewandte Elektrizitat and the Ostcrreichische 
Kunstdiinger-, Schwcfclsaure- und Chcmische Fabrik A. G. with the 
Carbidwerke Deutsch-Matrei, and finally amalgamated the Skoda 
Werke Wetzler A. G. and the Carbidwerke Deutsch-Matrei into the 
100-percent I. G. owned Donou-Chemie A. G. 18 

The nature of the merger was quite clear to those who carried it 
through. Of the acquisition of Skoda Werke Wetzler on which the 

Exhibit No. II. interrogation of Max lienor dated July 30. 1945: "I think I was asked to enter the board 
of the Creditanstalt and I think I said then that they must ask the permission of Dr. Schmitz as nobody was 
allowed to enter the board of another company without the consent of the president, Mr. 8chmitx, and I 
got the information that Mr. Schmitz had agreed.’’ 
i* Minutes of the commercial committee. April 1038. 

i* Exhibit No. II A: "1 hereby authorize you to acquire the shares of Skoda Werke Wetzler A. G. debited 
with Creditanstalt Wiener Fankvcrcin of Vienna. Furthermore I grant permission to transfer C arbkl- 
Wcrcke Deutsch-Matrei A. O., .Skoda- Wetzler Werke A. <1.. and Dynamit Nobel A. O. into the newly 
established Donau-Chemie A. G. Finally 1 grant you |»emilssion to establish the Donau-Chomikalien- 
Handelsgesell.'Tl aft. 1 also approve of the liquidation of the Anilin C'hcmie A. O. Heil Hiller." 

*• The subsidiaries of Skoda Werke Wetzler and Dynamit (Pressburg) are set forth in exhibit No. 12. 

» Exhibit No. 13. 

»• Exhibit No. 14. 
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whole composite structure of Donau-Chemie was based, Dr. von 
Schnitzler himself has said: 

* * * I. G. acquired the Skoda Wetzler Works from the Deutsche Bank 

which had acquired the Skoda Wetzler Works by participating with the NAfci 
Government in a theft of the property. *• 

The acquisition of the Skoda Werke Wetzler and the foundation of 
.Donau-Chemie gave I. G. virtual control of the entire Austrian chemi- 
cal industry, and paved the way for further penetration into the 
industry of southeastern Europe. This, however, was but a fraction 
of the benefit which I. G. gained from the occupation of Austria. 
Not only was the company able to Droduce large quantities of materials 
for the German war machine in the existing plants of the new com- 
pany; I. G. also expanded the production facilities of the latter 
tremendously. In the words of Dr. von Schnitzler: 

I. G. took the newly founded Donau-Chemie A. G. as an 11 overcoat” to buy 
huge land property in the so-called Tullin field, which was a small city about 20/3u 
km up the Donau from Vienna and was excellently Bituated for industrial devel- 
opment. 

In general one always wanted in Austria to have Austrian companies on the 
spot, and that was the reason too that I. G. took Donau-Chemie as an overcoat, 
but under that overcoat the big manufacturing plants in Moosbierbaum should 
be run directly and were run directlv by I. G., so for instance, the hydrogenation 
plant and the projected plant for Moosbierbaum. 10 

With the assistance of the Wehrmacht, I. G. projected a program 
of new investments in Austria totaling RM. 192,000,000. Of this sum. 
the Luftwaffe agreed to lend RM. 65,000,000 to I. G. and also granted 
it a subsidy of RM. 30,000,000. New works were built by I. G. at 
Moosbierbaum for the production of high-octane gasoline I and II. 
lubricating oil, sulfuric acid I and IT, “nebel” acid, magnesium, ana 
chlorine. In addition, two power stations with six boilers, quay, rail- 
ways, etc., were erected.* 1 Had the huge Moosbierbaum plant ever 
reached full production it would have been one of the Wchrmacht's 
most important suppliers. 


3. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Having absorbed virtually the entire chemical industry of Austria, 
• I. G. looked with anticipation of further gains to the Nazi occupation 
of the Sudetenland. Its objective was the Verein fur Chomische und 
Metallurgische Produktion (Aussiger Verein) of Prague, the fourth 
largest chemical company in Europe and the only major chemical 
company in Czechoslovakia. 

The increasing Nazi agitation in the Sudetenland in the spring of 
1938 22 and the growing possibility of a conflict between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia w'as of particular interest to I. G. The company in 
anticipation of the annexation of the Sudetenland, became very 
much concerned over the future Nazi disposition of the Aussig and 
Falkenau plants of Aussiger Verein, the only important dyestuffs 
plants in Czechoslovakia.* 3 I. G. was determined to see to it that the 

•• Exhibit No. 15, interrogation of Dr. von Schnitzler, dated August 8, KM5. 

» Exhibit No. lfl. statement of Dr. von Schnitzler. dated August 15, 1945. 

11 Exhibit No. 17, a diagram of the new Moosbierbaum works. 

" I. 0. may have contributed at least indirectly to that agitation. In the minutes of the Commercial 
Committee meeting of April 22. 1938, there is the note: "Dr. Ilgner suggests that use be mado of the 
Sudeten German press for pabliclty." 

“ Exhibit No. 18, statement by Kugler dated August 18, 1945. 
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dyestuffs industry of Czechoslovakia would not fall into the hands 
of some third party, thereby impairing the position of Farben. 

In the summer of 1938, over 3 months before the annexation of 
the Sudetenland, I. G. Farben prepared to take action. A meeting 
called for this purpose was held between I. G.’s Berlin personnel ana 
managers of I. G.’s Czech agencies. A monograph dated July 28, 
1938, on the structure of Aussigor Vorein was prepared. 24 

By September 23, 1938, I. G. officials had concluded successful 
negotiations with the Nazi government for the appointment of its 
directors, Dr. Wurster and Dr. Kugler, as commissars of the Aussig 
and Falkenau factories. 24 On September 29 von Schnitzler reported 
to his fellow directors that he had laid claim to the acquisition of the 
Aussig-Falkenau by I. G. He was forced to compromise on the 
question of commissars, however, and agreed that along with Dr. 
Kugler, Mr. Brunner, manager ol the works in Falkenau should be 
appointed.* 1 

Before the Wehrmacht marched in, the Nazi Ministry of Economics 
approved the appointment of Kugler and Brunner as commissars of 
tne Aussig and Falkenau factories. An I. G. report describes subse- 
quent events as follows: 


On 1st October the marching in of the German troops began on 3d October 
Falkenau was occupied, and on 9th October Aussig (was occupied]. All Sudeten 
works of the Prager Verein were entrusted to a commissarial manager, Director 
Dr. Kugler (I. G.).* 7 

Dr. Schmitz was quick to congratulate Hitler on this coup d’6tat 
and donated to him RM. 500,000 ($200,000) for uso in the Sudeten 
territory .*• 

The management of the Aussiger Verein objected strongly to the 
installation of the I. G. commissars in the factories. The company 
also strenuously objected to any negotiations for the purchase of the 
Aussig and Falkenau plants with the management oi those plants* 
The controlling interest of the Aussiger Verein was held by the 
Zivnostenka Bank and the Solvay group of Belgium, which together 
held about 55 percent of the shares of the company. • 

In November 1938 I. G. and another German firm, Chemiscbe 
Fabrik von Heyden, A. G. 30 began negotiations for the purchase of 
Aussig-Falkenau from the Aussiger Verein. Commenting on the • 
speed of the negotiations, von Schnitzler stated: 

Seldom has a great international economic agreement containing so many 
clauses and covering so many domains been concluded so speedily ss this. In 1 
day the agreement in principle was reached and the lump sum was fixed. In the 
30 days following all clauses were prepared and in another 2 days negotiations 
in Berlin about December 7, the agreement and all its bylaws were signed. 11 

The following interrogation of von Schnitzler casts further light on 
the nature of the acquisition: 

Question. How were negotiations for the purchase of the Aussig-Falkenau 
factories from the Prague Verein begun? 

* Exhibit No. 18. 

*» Exhibit No. 19. letter dated September 23. ION. from Dr. FQhne. member of the I. Q. Board, to voo 
8chni trier and ter Meer. the latter, one of I. O.’s leadine techrical men. 

*• Exhibit No. 20. letter of Dr. von Schnitzler dated September 29, 1938. 

v Exhibit No. 21. Survey of Tracer Verein. 

w Exhibit No. I. ch. III. 

" Exhibit No. 22. letter of Aussieer Verein. 

M In accordance with a decision of the Nazi Ministry of Economics, I. G. had to share the acquisition of 
the A u«lr- Falkenau Works with this Arm. 

11 Exhibit No. 23, statement of von Schnitzler, dated July 5, 1945. 
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Answer. The negotiations were made through the Dresdner Bank represented 
by Rasche and Zinser. 

Question. Was the Praguo Vereln informed that it would have to sell the 
property? 

Answer. Yesj the Dresdner Bank insisted that the Zivnostenka Bank exercise 
its controlling influence in the Prague Verein to get the Prague Verein to sell 
the Aussig-Falkenau. 

Question. If Zivnostenka Bank had refused to do what the Dresdner Bank 
ordered, what measures would have been taken? 

Answer. It would be difficult for me to say, but no doubt the German Govern- 
ment would have sequestered the property and installed commissars to manage 
it on a permanent basis." 

The final agreement of sale was signed on December 7, 1938. 
I. G. and the Chemische Werke yon Heyden organized a new com- 
pany, the Chemische Werke Aussig-Falkenau G. m. b. H., in which 
each had an equal participation of 50 percent. The purchase price 
was fixed at a sum equal to the annual sales of Aussig and Falkenau. 
Tho now I. G.-von Heyden company was founded with a capital of 
RM. 10,000.000 of which 5,000,000 were fully naid in. Later the 
capital was increased to RM. 14,000,000 and finally to 16,000,000. 

The Chemische Werke Aussig-Falkenau, G. m. b. H. absorbed the 
two plants situated at Aussig and Falkenau and their lignite mines, 
the “Albert” and “Maria Antonia” (situated near Aussig) and the 
“Georg-Schact” (near Falkenau)” together with all stocks, patent 
rights, and good will. 

Subsequently I. G. purchased the dyestuffs and intermediates plants 
of Aussig including stocks, patents, and trade-marks, from Chemische 
Werke von Heyden for RM6,000,000 and organized the Teefarbcn- 
werko Aussig G. m. b. H., a new wholly owned subsidiary, with a 
capital of RM. 500,000, to manage it. Thus, I. G. absorbed the 
entire dyestuffs industry of Czechoslovakia. 

4. POLAND 

When Poland was invaded I. G. Farben moved quickly to acquire 
the three largest dyestuffs companies in that country. They were 
the Przcrnye! Chemicny “Boruta”, S. A., Chem. Fabrik Wola- 
Krzysztoporska (Wola), Zaklady Chemiczne w Winnicy (Winnica). 
The reasons for this action were quite clear. 

First and most important, unless forced by circumstances, I. G. 
would brook no competition in the dyestuffs market, its oldest do- 
main. On no account, therefore, would it allow the Polish factories 
to fall into the hands of third parties. Second, I. G.’s western plants 
were relatively vulneiable to an attack, and it was, therefore, in- 
terested in acquiring the Polish plants as insurance against the effects 
of any such misfortune. 34 

On September 7, 1939, one week after the invasion started, von 
Schnitzler, chief of dyestuffs commeicial matters, wired Dr. Kruger 

*> Exhibit No. 24. Interrogation of von Schnitzler, dated August 8. 1M5. 

«* Exhibit No. 25. statement of Dr Lcehr dated September I. 1W5. gives fairly complete date on the 
nature and Importance of Aussig and Falkenau. It also includes Information on the Teerfarbenwerke 
Aussig O. m. b. II., the company organized by I. O. to manage the dyestuffs and intermediates plants of 
Aussig subsequently purchased from von Ueyden. 

»« Exhibit No. 2ti, statement of Dr. von Schnitzler dated July 4. 1W5: 

"It was only too natural that I. O. had a strong interest to acquire the works of Boruta (the largest dye- 
•tuffs producer in Poland). On the one hand they wanted to make use of the installations of Boruta which 
altogether not being very important in volume still represented an interesting addition mostly in the domain 
of Intermediates which Boruta in the last years had considerably developed and as the main plant of I. O 
for these products, Leverkusen (sic. Ludwleshafen) was considered as highly endangered by olr attacks. 
Secondly, so long as the question of property was not solved, practically nothing could be done in the tech- 
nical improvement of Boruta because I. O. could not foster an eventual new competitor Inside their own 
territory in the dyestuffs field which was L G.'s oldest and strongest domain." 
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of I. G.’s Berlin office to begin negotiations with the Nazi Economic 
Ministry with a view’ to gaining control of the Polish dyestuffs plants: 

The plants (Boruta, Wola, Winnica, Pabjanice) have considerable and valuable 
stocks of raw materials, intermediates, and finished products nearly all destined 
for the manufacture of dyestuffs and affiliated auxiliary products. Leaving open 
for the instant the questions of carrying on the plants, in our opinion and on any 
condition the said stocks should be utilized by experts in the interest of the German 
economy. I. G. only is in a position to provide such experts. We would be 
prepared to delegate' for this business Mr. Schwab, the leading director of our 
east European dyestuff sales department. Assistants, also on the technical side, 
are, of course, available if required. We intend to present ourselves in the middle 
of next week to the competent authorities in Berlin for further deliberation and 
beg to arrange a meeting for that purpose. Our (Polish) representatives, * * • 
are in the meantime, of course, at the disposal of the military and governmental 
authorities for information and advice.* 4 

Following this communication a meeting was held between I. G. and 
Government officials at the Reich Economic Ministry. The Govern- 
ment declared that for the time being they saw no need for the 
appointment either of commercial controllers or technical experts. 
Undaunted and obviously dissatisfied, the I. G. representatives, 
Haefliger and Prcntzel, informed the Government officials that Dr. 
von Schnitzler himself would reopen discussions with the Reich 
Economic Ministry within the next few days. 36 

Almost at once von Schnitzler petitioned the Nazi Ministry of 
Economics for the appointment of I. G. as trustee of the Reich for 
the administration of the three dyestuff factories, Boruta, Wola, and 
Winnica, asking for authority either “to continue the works or close 
them and make use of the stocks of raw materials, intermediates, and 
finished products.” In his letter, von Schnitzler also emphasized the 
importance of Boruta’s production to the Nazi war machine: 

The importance of Boruta to the German strategic economy must be valued 
at present higher, as 85 percent of the production of coal-tar dyes and interme- 
diates by I. G. are located in works in western Germany, and of this production, 
a very important part is at Ludwigshafcn, where the production of dyestuffs 
must be reduced to a minimum.* 7 

On September 29, 1939, the Ministry of Economics appointed 
Schwab and Schoner, both I. G. officials, as commissars of the three 
dyestuff companies. 38 

When the Ministry of Economics and the Haupt-Treuhandstelle 
Ost (HTO), trustee of the property, continued unwilling to sell 
Boruta, the largest of the three dyestuff companies, I. G., asked per- 
mission to lease it, and. on November 30, 1939. the HTO agreed. 
While negotiations for the lease were pending, however, the HTO 
on June 20, 1940, informed I. G. that it would consider the sale of 
Boruta to I. G. On July 10, 1940, I. G. replied: 

With best thanks we acknowledge leceipt of your letter with enclosed informa- 
tion of HTO of 20.6 from which we were glad to learn that instead of the originally 

E rovided lease now the purchase of Boruta by I. G. may be considered. As you 
now, we much appreciate this settlement, as it eliminates especially the various 
technical difficulties which would have cropped up with a mere lease of the enter- 
prise during wartime. We therefore ask you to inform the HTO that we are quite 
prepared to enter into purchase negotiations at once.* 9 

** Exhibit No. 27, telegram from von Schnitxler dated September 7. 1939. 

■ Exhibit No. 2K. letter from I. O.'s Berlin office to t>r. von Schnitrler dated 8q>tember 10, IV39. 

17 Exhibit No. 29. letter dated 14 September 1939. signed by von Schnitzfc* and Krtlger. 

*• Exhibit No. 30. Interrogation of Dr. Kuglcr dated July 18, 1945. According to Kagler, able/ assistant 
to von Schnitiler, Boruta manofactnred spT*oxlm«My to to 50 percent of the dywuifra tn -Poland. 

* xhibit No. 31. 
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On February 10* 1942, the contract of sale of the Boruta by the 
Haupt-Treuhandstelle Ost to the I. G. was ratified. It must be 
emphasized that I. G. purchased Boruta from the HTO with full 
knowledge that the Polish owners of Boruta were being despoiled 
of their property. 40 

The channels which I. G. used in pressing its suit for the acquisition 
of Boruta are revealed by the following extract of a letter from von 
Schnitzler: 

Enclosed aie copies of my exchange of letters with Dr. J. C. Eichenauer, one of the 
leading officials of the nitrogen syndicate. As you know, Dr. Eichenauer was 
considerably instiumontal in SS Gruppenfuhrcr Grcifelt agreeing to the acquisition 
of “Boruta” for the 1. G.. and 1 therefore request that a very cordial invitation be 
sent to Dr. Eichenauer. 41 

I. G. formed the Teerfarbenwerke Litzmannstadt G. m. b. H., 
capitalized at RM. 500,000 to manage the Boruta works. 

Winnica 


The second dyestuffs factory which I. G. Farben acquired in Poland 
was Winnica. On the surface this company was wholly owned 
by the French firm Etablissements Kuhlmann. Secretly I. G. 
Farben had a 50-percent interest in the company. The circumstances 


surrounding this cloaked participation are rather interesting. In 
Poland German firms had no right of settlement (Niedereussungs- 
recht), while French companies did. Both Kuhlmann and I. G. were 
anxious to build a dyestuffs plant in Poland. Accordingly, after ne- 


gotiations between I. G. and Kuhlmann, 4 * the French company 
nought a soap factory in Poland, and on that site a dyestuffs plant 
was built. By arrangement with the French, I. G., through one of 
its camouflaged subsidiaries, secretly acquired 50 percent of the stock 


of the new company, paying partly in money and partly in goods, 
mainly intermediates. Actual control of the shares remained with 


mainly 

I.G" 


With the Nazi invasion of Poland the cloak was thrown off, and 
I. G. appeared as the real owner. Two years later, when the Fran- 
color agreement was signed, the remaining 50 percent of Winnica 
stock also came under I. G. control. Then on May 20, 1942, when 
insufficient fuel supplies had made it impossible to continue the oper- 

*• Exhibit No. 30, interrogation of Dr. Kuftler dated July 18, 1945. The following is a record of the interro- 
gation of Kuglcr: 

••Question. Did I. O. negotiate with the Nail government for purchase of Boruta between 1930 and 10417 

"Answer. Yes. 

"Question. And the Polish owners of this property were never considered in these negotiations? 

“Answer. No; the whole Polish property was under sequester, also the property of the bank, tbo main 
owner of the shares. 

“Question. Did the Nazis or I. O. have a claim of leadership in regard to the Polish dyestuff Industry? 

“Answer. No. 

"Question, What legal right did the I. O. have to the Polish property? 

“Answer. No legal right, only the question of the practical working. 

"Question. Then I. O. rpade proposal* to tbo Nazi government that I. O. buy the Polish dyestuff industry 
from the Nazi government? 


•Answer. Yes. 

“Question. And I. Q. bad full knowledge that the Polish owner would receive nothing for It? 

“Answer. Yes. 

"Question. And with that knowledge I. O. voluntarily proposed to buy the property and eventually did 
buy the property from the Nazi government? 

“Answer. Yes; forced by the circumstances. 

“Question^ This was In regard to Boruta? 

“Answer. Yes." 

« Exhibit No. 32. letter of Dr. von Scbnluler dated April 22, 1942. 

« Frossard, the leading actor in the Francolor transaction, was also the principal French representative 
in these negotiations. 

M In interruption Dr- von Schnitzler said, “We controlled practically the other half of Winnica from tha 
business standpoint.” 
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ation of Winnica, I. G. liquidated it, selling the machinery and equii>- 
ment to Boruta, by that time, of course, also a 100 percent 1. u. 
subsidiary. 

Wola 

Wola was a somewhat smaller dyestuffs company than Boruta. 44 
In its case a simple and more ruthless method of settlement was 
available. In his letter of September 14, 1939, to the Ministry of 
Economics, Von Schnitzler pointed out that Wola was a non- Aryan 
family property and recommended that it be closed down. When 
this was done, and the machinery, equipment, and stocks of the Wola 
were sold, I. G. itself purchased the battery acid installation. The 
Polish owners of the property received nothing. 

Other firms 

Four small independent Polish dyestuffs firms which together 
handled about 5 percent of the Polish business were also eliminated 
at the domand of I. G. 

There was only one other dyestuffs producer in Poland, Pabjanice, 
a subsidiary of the neutral Swiss-Ciba, Geigy, and Sandoz. A few 
days before his letter of September 14, 1939, to the Ministry of 
Economics, Von Schnitzler sent the following wire to the Swiss owners: 

In the middle of the next week shall have an opportunity to contact the German 
authorities about safeguarding of Polish dyestuff factories, utilization of the 
stocks. Suggest you inform us by telegram if possible wishes regarding Pabjanice. 

Von Schni'tzlkr. 4 * 

The Swiss replied that Pabjanice was Swiss property and that 
they expected that it would be respected as such. 40 It was the only 
independent dyestuffs plant to survive. 

Insofar as these plants romained in operation, the production almost 
all went to the German Army. 47 But this was not the most important 
assistance that I. G. gave to the Army as a result of the Polish con- 
quest. Like others before it, a process of forced industrialization 
for German war needs took place in the Polish economy. I. G. 
undertook the huge projects at Auschwitz and HeydebrecK for the 
production of synthetic gasoline, buna, and methanol. 41 

5. FRANCE 

Early in June 1940, looking to the imminent defeat of France, I. 
G. began discussions with the Nazi Ministry of Economics regarding 
terms to be imposed upon the French chemical industry. Etablisse- 
ments Kuhlmann, the only large chemical company in France, was 
second only to I. G. Farben on the Continent. 

According to von Schnitzler, chief of I. G.'s dyestuffs department 
and leading I. G. representative in the negotiations with the French 
industrialists, the original plan was to force French industry to work 

** In 1938 it produced 290,000 kilograms of dyestuffs. 

« Exhibit No. S3. 

*• Ibid. The reply from Switzerland was: 

"Thank you for Information regarding Polish dyestuff factories. As to Pabjanice I beg yon to take 
notice also for Information of your Ooverrmcnt that Pabjanice already on account of Its share eapitol Is to 
be considered as a Swiss undertaking. Fxrec? therefore that compulsory measures of any kind will not 
be taken against our enterprise. Have approached our Federal Government. 

"SCHmD-RESPINGKt.’' 

n r f. exhibit No. 34. statement of Dr. von Schnlttlcr. dated August 21, 1945: 

"The same applies to the 'Boruta’ In Poland, where, of course, during the whole war the production 
remained restricted but the dyestuffs produced there did practically all go to the Wehrmacht • • V 

** Some details on the Auschwitz and Heydebreck developments are Included in exhibit No. 35. 
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for the Nazi war machine. 49 It soon became apparent to the Nazis, 
however, that this was unnecessary, and that the French industrialists 
were willing to join forces with the Germans against the Allies. 
Indeed, French cncmical leaders, notably Joseph Frossard, the head 
of Etablissements Kuhlmann, whom von Schnitzler has described as 
“the man who is still the spirit of the French dyestuff industry as well 
as its creator,” were extremely anxious to open negotiations with the 
Germans. Von Schnitzler, kept well informed by I. G. agents in Paris 
of the state of mind of leaders in the French chemical industry, pre- 
ferred, however, to “let the French simmer in their own juice.” In 
a statement regarding the attitude of the French dyestuff group after 
the defeat of France, he has written: 

Frossard consequently started nearly at once — I think it was in August — with 
his endeavors to come on speaking terms with us; he not only addressed Dr. 
Kramer in Paris, but he let me know through Mr. Koechlin of I. R. Oeigy in 
Basle that he was desirous- of a conversation with us. We saw Mr. Koechlin 
in October 1 940, in Zurich. Notwithstanding the applications made by I. G. 
to the German Government I was not in a hurry to react on their suggestions. 
As we were not prepared to renew our relations with the French group on the 
basis of the old cartel agreement but aspired to a much deeper rooted agreement. 
I thought it advisable to let them simmer in their own iuice and to wait till they 
asked for such private negotiations tnrough the official channel of the armistice 
commission.* 

Thu9, months before the meetings of Hitler with Petain and Laval 
placed German-French collaboration on on official basis, the French 
chemical industry was pressing for an understanding with I. G. 
Farben. The nature of the understanding desired by Frossard is 
crystallized in a report from the I. G. agent in Paris. 61 

This states in part: __ 

f One'sees absolutely clearly at Kuhlmann’s that Germanv'will win the war and 
that the organization of the European economy will be made under the leadership 
of Germany. Frossard offers to put his whole industry into the services of Ger- 
many to strengthen the chemical potential for the continuance of the war 
against England. 

Kuhlmann would be prepared to produce all preliminary and auxiliary products 
for the I. G. which would be desired from the German side. He, Frossard, wants 
a confidential collaboration — closer connection* by marriage in the dyestuff and 
chemical field, enclosure of the French industry in the European economy under 
German leadership. 

Not only was Frossard himself anxious to work for the Nazis; he 
also offered to secure the collaboration of other French industrialists. 62 

Armistice negotiations 

On November 21, 1940, the first armistice meeting between I. G. 
officials and representatives of the French chemical industry was held 
in Wiesbaden. Ambassador Hcmmen, head of the German delegation 
charged with settling the economic terms of the armistice, was m the 
chair. Von Schnitzler, ter Meer, Waibel, Kugler, and Terhaar repre- 
sented I. G.; and Duchemin, Thesmar, and Castes, the French. 

• See exhibit No. IS of ch. III. statement of von Schnltr.ler dated August 8. 194S: "In the first phase after 
tbe armistice, wo thought It necessary that the flovemme^t should sequester the whole (French) chomical 
Industry In order to make It work for the Oerman war potential." 

•• Exhibit No. 30. statement of von Fchnltilrr dated August 30. 1945. Cf. also the attached letter from 
Carl Koechlin to von Schnltxlcr dated October 24. 1940. 

** Exhibit No. 37. report of Dr. Kramer dated October 1% 1940, concerning bis conference with Mr. 
Frossard at the Hotel Clnridgc on October 10. 1940. 

« See exhibit No. 37 supra: 

"If other leading men of the Kuhlmann concern should not be agreeable to the I. G., for negotiations,'* 
tbe report continues, "he. Frossard, would be prepared to see to it that the eventually named persons would 
be dismissed by Kuhlmann." 

Dr. von Schnitrler has testified that very important French Industrialists In tbe chemical field collabo- 
rated with the Nazis. See exhibit No. 37 A, statement of von Schnitzler dated August 30, 1945. 
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At the meeting a memorandum prepared by von Schnitzlor and 
determining the oasis for Franco-German relations in the dyestuffs 
.industry was read and handed over to the French delegation. The 
memorandum stated that before the war I. G. controlled moro than 
half the world’s export market and fixed the world’s prices in dye- 
stuffs. 43 But even this far-reaching control was not enough. Citing 
the damages done to the German dyestuffs industry by the Treaty of 
Versailles, I. G. demanded rectification in the form of complete 
domination of the French dyestuffs industry. 44 

The contents of the memorandum were in line with the official policy 
of the Nazi government; and the 1. G. and French representatives 
were authorized to negotiate on a private basis on condition that they 
reported results to their respective government representatives. 
Under von Schnitzler’s leadership, the I. G. delegation never deviated 
from its stand that the German company must obtain a controlling 
interest, at least 51 percent, in the entire French dyestuffs industry. 54 

On behalf of the French, Duchemin pointed out that the 1927 
cartel agreement between I. G. and the French had been beneficial 
to both partips. He cited von Schnitzler’s praise of that agreement in 
1937, when its tenth anniversary was observed. 66 Now, however, von 
Schnitzler and Ambassador Hemmen refused to consider the French 
proposals on the ground that thev were not “in consonance with 
either the legal position or with the political and economic facts.” 
“After all that nas happened,” said von Schnitzler, “the French 
standpoint regarding the validity of the cartel must be considered an 
imputation and insult.” 67 

The negotiations between I. G. and the French companies were, 
therefore, restricted to a discussion of I. G.’s “claim to leadership” 
(Fiihrung8anspruch) in the industry. The French representative, 
notably Duchemin, continued to protest that I. G.'s demand for a 
51 percent participation was unfair, but the I. G. representatives 
were adamant. 68 The Vichy French Government also feared the 

U Exhibit No. 38. 

•Mhld. "There will be a complete accommodation of the French dyestuffs Industries to tb* German 
dyestuffs industries.” 

** Interrogation of von Schnitzler dated July 17, 1W5: 

Exhibit No. 3l». 

"Question. Did you ask for a percentage of the French dyestuffs Industry? 

"Answer. I asked for the FUhrungsanspruch. I can’t tell you whether in this first memorandum we 
asked for the percentage 

"Question. What was the theory on which the memorandum was based? 

"Answer. I have never asked tire Fiench any other figure than 51 permit. 

"Question. You asked for 51 percent of the French dyestuffs industry and never asked for less? 

" Answer. Never less than 51 percent. 'FUhrungsanspruch' menus ‘claim for leadership.' " 

M Exhibit No. 10. speech by von Schnitzler on occasion of tenth anniversary, German- French dyestuff* 
cartel: 

"In this month of November 11*37. it is 10 years since an agreement was signed between the French and 
German chemical industry, aiming at reciprocally delimiting the Interests of both parties in the field of 
coal-tar dyestuffs. This date is esj»cchlly noteworthy because it refers to the Jubilee of an industrial under- 
standing arisen in connection with the Franca-Gcrman economic Decollations fr«»m 1925 to 1U27 and in a 
sense was comprehended as mi extract of the treaty of commerce of August 1927. This understanding could 
exist indo; cndently. survive all vicissitudes of the Franc*. -Germ an trade policy, ami become, moreover, tba 
germ for a numlxT of other ini|»ortant agreements with third parties which span today the larccst part of 
the world • • • the dyestuffs agreement for good reasons was regarded as one of the nuclei of funds* 
mental questions of Franco-German understanding in the field of economy • • • both ? ‘art ies ore of the 
opinion that thex have proved in these past 10 years how successfully Germans and Frenchmen understand 
cooperating for their mutual benefit, and both are convinced to have done, apart from furthering the direct 
interests of chemical industry, useful work for their home countries In joining themselves together after long 
years of keen cunt elilkm and thus equalizing the economic contrasts, at least in the chemical fiold.” 

Fxhi‘»it No. 41. conference between I. O. and French delegates on November 22. 1940. at Wiesbaden. 

Exhibit No. 42. report concerning a conference attended by Dr. Kramer, an I. G. agent. Dr. Kolb and 
Duchemin on December 14. 1940 : Duchemin said that the French Government, too, was of the opinion 
that the Wiesbaden memorandum did not show much of the spirit of collaboration and that the I. O. was 
asking much aud granting little. The demand of the 1. O. went too far and he "would rather have hi* 
hand cut off man sign a similar arrangement • • V Duchemin mentioned here again that a participa- 
tion of 51 percent In the production could on no conditions be considered by the French on a private com- 
mercial basis, and that if the majority should be obtained by force by the Germans, this would only be 
possible by a respective demand in the peace treaty • ' *. It was mentioned that '’it could not bo in 
the interest of the French that the negotiations would be broken off." 
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effects on French public opinion of granting I. G. a 51 percent par- 
ticipation in the French dyestuffs industry. 59 Frossard, of the French 
delegation, however, urged acceptance of theJ. G. teans and promised 
to exert pressure on Duchemin and the others. 00 

Apparently his efforts met with some success, for reporting on 
Frossard 'a conversations with his French colleagues, the I. G. agent 
wrote: 


Mr. Frossard mentioned at this occasion that Mr. Duqhemin already regrets 
very much to have made the remark “that he would rather have his hand cut 
off” than grant I. G. a 51 percent participation .* 1 

Finally, on March 14, 1941, the French Ministry for Production 
consented to a 51 percent participation by I. G. in the French dye- 
stuffs industry. After protracted negotiations the French indus- 
trialists accepted 1. G.’s demands, and on November 18, 1941, the 
constitution of the new German-French dyestuffs company, Soci6t6 
Anonyme de Matures Colorantes et Produits Chimiques, Francolor, 
was approved and signed in Parish 


The organization oj Francolor 

The parties to the agreement were, on the German side, I. G. 
Farbenindu8trie Akticngesellschaft; and on the French side, Com- 
pagnie Nationale de Matures Colorantes et Manufactures de Produits 
Chimiques du Nord r6unies Etablisscments Kuhlmann, Society 
Anonyme des Matidres Colorantes et Manufactures de Produits 
Chimiques de St. Denis, and Compagnie Frangais de Produits 
Chimiques et Matures Colorantes cie St. Clair-du-Rh6ne. Von 
Schnitzler and ter Meer signed on behalf of I. G., Duchemin for 
Kuhlmann, Thesmar for St. Denis, and Frossard for St. Clair-du- 
Rhdne. 

By the Francolor agreement, I. G. obtained control of virtually the 
entire French dyestuffs industry. 03 The French companies sur- 
rendered their dyestuffs and intermediate plants, including land and 
other real property, patents, licenses, foreign participations, manu- 
facturing processes and know-how, stocks, etc., to the I. G.-controllcd 
Francolor S. A. No additional capital was paid in, so that this 
represented the entire assets of the now company. Its capital value 

•• Exhibit No. 43. report concerning u conference In the French Ministry of Production attended by 
Pucheti, Hlchclonnc. Ilarnaud. and Duchemin on Mnrch r». DM1: 

• • Mr. Pucbou. as the responsible leader of the Ministry of Production, could not make the pro- 
posal to Marshal Pelain to give i*ennisslon for a 51 percent participation by a foreign group in such an Impor- 
tant key industry as dyestuffs, although he |»orsonaUy is in favor of an intensive Kranoo-German collabora- 
tion. The French Governme it therefore cannot consent to a participation of SI |*crecnt without having 
to fear that great reproaches nud dilllcultics will be made by public opinion to the Ministry of Production/ 

•" Exhibit No. 44. report of Dr. Kramer, dated January 31. 11*41: 

"Mr. Frossard visited me today and told me that he is traveling tonight Into the unoccupied rone to hare 
a personal interview with Mr. Duchemin at Vichy • • •. Mr. Frossard declarod that ho will use all 
his power at the conference at Vichy to obtain acceptance of the 51 |*crccnt and that at theso negotiations 
he w ill also tender his resignation if on agreement cannot be reached." 

•' See exhibit No. 42. 

« Exhibit No. 45. constitution of Francolor. 

•* Sec exhibit No. 39. interrogation of von Schnitxler dated July 17, 1945: 

"Question. Was the entire French dyestuff Industry absorbed by the newly organired Oerman-Pranch 
company. S. A. Francolor? 

"Answer. Yes; except 2 small factories. They did us no harm. 

"Question. Did you have them closed? 

"Answer. Parly having them closed and partly giving the products of Fxancolor to sell. 

"Question. Did you control them? 

"Answer. Indirectly we controlled them. 

"Question. What happened to all the stocks, properties, etc.? 

"Answer. All was absorbed. 

"Question. What happened to the foreign properties of the company? What happened to the stocks 
in 9outh America? Were they absorbed by the new Francolor? 

"Answer. In principle, the Francolor took over everything concerning the dyestuff domain Ineluding 
the foreign holdings but only If they could be reached. " 
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was set at 800,000,000 francs, consisting of 80,000 shares, each having 
a par value of 10,000 francs. 

In return for the surrender of their assets, Kuhlmann, St. Denis, 
and St. Clair-du-Rhdne received the entire 80,000 shares, of which 
they then transferred 40,800, or 51 percent, to I. G. In payment for 
the Francolor shares, I. G. gave the French companies 12,750 I. G. 
shares having a nominal value of RM. 1,000 each. Of these, Kuhl- 
mann received 7,700 shares, St. Denis, 3,442; and St. Clair-du- 
Rhone, 1,530. Thus, in return for giving I. G. a 51-percent interest 
in Francolor, the French companies received less than 1 percent of 
the I. G. shares. In addition, they agreed not to dispose of the I. G. 
shares in any form whatsoever except among themselves. 

The council of administration of Francolor was composed of eight 
members, four of whom represented I. G. and four the French com- 
panies. The I. G. representatives were, von Schnitzler, ter Meer, 
Waibel, and Ambros, whilo the French members were Frossard, 
Duchemin, Thesmar, and Dcspret. On the recommendations of the 
Germans, Mr. Frossard, the most ardent collaborationist among the 
French, was named president of the council of administration. 64 

Four plants were surrendered by the French companies. Kuhlmann 
gave up its factories at Oissel and Villors-St. Paul; St. Denis gave up 
its plant at St. Denis; and St. Clair-du-Rhdne gave up its St. Clair 
factory. Emphasizing the importance of the factories surrendered 
by the French companies, Dr. Loehr stated: 

Bv taking over the four large factories Francolor obtained almost all plant* 
producing dyestuffs and a very large proportion of the productive capacity for 
organic intermediates in France. Excepting intermediate plants owned and 
operated by Rh6ne-Poulenc (salicylic acid, phenyl methyl pyrazolone, resorcinol, 
etc.), only two intermediate plants of importance remained with Kuhlmann. one 
beta-naphtol plant at I a Madeleine (Nord) and a benzidine plant at Brignoud 
(Grenoble district). Both plants were connected with large inorganic production 
of Kuhlmann. Kuhlmann was obligated to continue these productions for the 
requirements of Francolor, but had to close them down if Francolor gave one 
year’s notice (art. 24 of the agreement).* 1 

Francolor S. A. also took over from the French companies all raw 
materials, auxiliaries, fuel, materials, intermediates, packing materials, 
and final products, 69 whether in France, her colonics and protectorates, 
or in non-Frcnch territories, or in transit. Such real property as the 
French companies owned in France and Belgium in addition to the 
plants, factories, etc., was also absorbed by Francolor.® 7 All foreign 
participations and sales agencies belonging to the French companies 
were likewise to be surrendered to Francolor. Tho two foreign sub- 
sidiaries of the French firms, Francolor Beige S. A., in Brussels, and 
S. A. Nacuma in Barcelona were absorbed, and action was imme- 

•* See exhibit No. 30, interrogation of von Schnltxler dealing with the Frossard appointment. 

"Question. Who was the first president of the Francolor? 

"Answer. Frossard. I know him for 20 years. 

"Question. Was Mr. Frossard an ex|>onent of Vicby-Narl collaboration? 

"Answer. Yes. He might he a Vichy man; had the picture of General Petaln over hi* desk. 

"Question. You recommended that Mr. Froasard be president of the Francolor because he was an expo- 
nent of I. O.-Vlchy-Nasl collaboration? 

"Answer. We. of course. 

"Question. You? 

“Answer. Yes; I." 

•• Exhibit No. 46, statement by Loehr. technical stall of I. G., and maps of various plants. 

* F.xhiblt No. 46 (a), By-Laws of Francolor. 

* See exhibit No. 46. T he property taken over consisted of apartment houses In or near the oommunJtfc* 
where factories are located; office buildings and warehouses in Toulouse. Tessac (Oironde), Flotrac (Qironde), 
Tourcoing (Nord), and Brussels-Sohaarbeck; a laboratory building at Suresnes (Seine), mainly used foe 
pharmaceutical research; and an industrial property at Nogent (Oise), leased to a subsidiary company 
manufacturing barrels. 
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diately taken by the French companies to transfer or to close their 
sales agencies in foreign countries in accordance with the demands of 
I. G. Agency agreements of the French companies in China, Iraq, 
Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, Bulgaria, and Greece were abrogated. In 
regard to Latin America, it was agreed that tho French companies 
would instruct the company Mario Costa, Porto, not to make new 
contracts with agencies or employees in Latin America. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the employees would not be informed that stocks in 
Latin America belonging to the French companies would be taken 
over by Francolor on December 31, 1941. Terms for the dissolution 
of existing agency contracts were to be agreed upon by I. G. and 
Francolor at a later date. 

I. G. obtained control not only of the physical properties of the 
French dyestuffs industry but also of its intangible assets. Under 
article 17 of the constitution of Francolor, I. G. could demand and 
use free of charge all dyestuff inventions, processes, experiences, 
installation plans, etc., of Francolor not protected by patents. Where 
patent protection did exist, I. G. could demand exclusive licenses to 
uso the patents in Germany at reduced fees. If Francolor owned 
patents in the dyestuffs field outside France and Germany, I. G. could 
demand an exclusive license under these in return for adequate fees. 
Pursuant to this article of the agreement, I. G. received exclusive 
licenses on 276 foreign patents and 82 patent applications. 68 On 
patents and patent applications outside the dyestuffs field, I. G. 
received an option on an exclusive license to the German rights against 
payment of an adequate royalty. According to Loelir, however, 
“I. G. did not mako use of any licenso or option. In fact I. G. was 
far superior to the French companies in toclmical knowledge. In the 
words of Loehr: 

As regards the relative importance of the know-how possessed by the Francolor 
works, it is to be recalled that part of the know-how of Villers-St. Paul and Oisscl 
in the dyestuff field originated from former I. G. firms. In the years 1921-23 
the Compagnie Nationale de Matures Colorantes (predecessor of the dyestuff 
plants of Kuhlmann) received a great number of detailed processes for dyestuffs 
and intermediates from the Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedrich Bayer & Co., Lever- 
kusen, and other I. G. firms. Since then, an appreciable number of new dye- 
stuffs had been taken up by the Francolor works — partly under licenses granted by 
I. G. — but, on the whole, the state [of technique in the dyestuff field was in 
1941 rather far behind that of I. G.* 

Onlv a few small dyestuffs plants remained, those of Mabboux et 
Cameu at Lyons and of the Soci6t6 des Matures Colorant es de Croix 
Wasquehal (Burel) Roubaix and Rifcme-Ertvelde belonging to the 
French group, and the independent producer Steiner at Vernon. 
Even before the signing of the Francolor agreement, the fate of these 

• Ibid. The*© were distributed as follows: 


Country 

Patents 

Applications 

Total 

France 

141 

12 

163 

Germany 

17 

29 

40 

U. 6. A 

47 

12 

69 

Other countries. . 

71 

29 

100 



Total 

270 

82 

358 



•• 8ee exhibit No. 48. 
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was being settled. 70 In article 22 of the constitution of Francolor, 
it was provided that: 

Tho factories of Mabbonx and Camell at Lyons and of the St 6 . des Matures 
Colorantcs de Croix- Wasqaehal (Burel) Roubaix ana Ri&me-Ertvcldo, belonging 
to the companies of the French group, will be purclv and simply closed, so far as 
the production of the dyestuff field is concerned. The factories Steiner at Vernon 
will have to stop the manufacture of products of the dyestuff field, all charges of 
these arrangements will be supported, after previous agreement, by Francolor. 

This was subsequently carried out. 

Restrictions were also placed upon exports by Francolor. The new 
company was allowed to export dyestuffs and auxiliary products for 
dyeing and processing to Belgium, Spain, and Portugal only. Exports 
to other countries could not take place without the prior consent of 
the parties to the Francolor agreement or, in other words, without 
the permission of I. G. Export of intermediates by Francolor was 
prohibited. 

In addition, there were, among others, provisions as to the value of 
production allowed to Francolor and as to the regulation of its sales 
and restrictive covenants against competition. And finally, at the 
insistence of I. G. officials, the Francolor S. A. was to be completely 
“aryanized.” 

War years 

The complete story of the Nazi exploitation of France during the 
period of occupation cannot, of course, be gathered from an examination 
of the files of 1. G. However, sufficient material does exist there and 
in the testimony of key I. G. officials to illustrate the part played by 
I. G. in assisting the Nazi government, and in subverting the economy 
of France to the Nazi program. 

* * * Francolor — 

Von Schnitzler has stated — 

preferably [sic] had to supply the French consuming industry with dyestuffs and 
auxiliary products, but a substantial part of the articles for which they were 
used did go to the Wehrmacht, the intermediates which were made, to a large 
extent, did go directly to the Wehrmacht as they were sent to I. G. in order to 
complete I. G.’s deliveries for Wehrmacht purposes. The most important ones 
among the latter were phenol and stabilizers for powder. 71 

Production of Francolor, especially in Villers and St. Denis, shifted 
to products outside the dyestuffs field which were more useful to the 
German war economy. 72 To an increasing extent these were shipped 
to Germany. 73 

In the field of pharmaceutical products, I. G. received assurances 
from Lieutenant Colonel Necf, Chief of the Germany Economy and 
Armament Board in Paris, as early as the beginning of September 
1940, that its interests vis-k-vis the leading French pharmaceutical 

* Exhibit No. 47. report of I>r. Kramer, the I. G agent in Franco, dated May 29, 1941: "Croix Wasqite^*! 
I* going to bo absorbed by Kuhlmann: the preliminary negotiations have already started. Paring his last 

S irnoy. Mr. Frossard rame to an agreement with Mnbhoux and Camell to put the works out of action. 

r. Kap llcrr will he in Lynns in the next days to transact tho formalities necessary to absorb the plant by 
St. Pe n ls." In regard to Etabs. Steiner. Vernon, it was agreed: "Mr. Frossard will take up negotiations 
with Steiner. Vernon with the aim to induce Steiner to give up their manufacture of dyestuffs. Interme- 
diates. and auxiliary products against a comi»ensation still to be fixed. The respective contract should be 
ma-lc for I 0 '> years, thus being valid not only for the present proprietors but also for their legal successors. 
Steiner. Vernon would therefore remain outside the German- French dyestuff convention, and its action 
would be confined in future to the uroduetinn of sweets, such a' apple Jam, etc.” 

71 Exhibit No. 48. statement by Von Srhnitzlcr dated August 21. 1945. 

7? The development of production by Francolor up to June 30. 1944, is shown on exhibit No. 4 fi. 

71 A break-down as to products, quantities, and proceeds of sales to Germany appears in exhibit No. W. 
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firm, Rh6ne-Poulenc, would be protected. 74 In subsequent discus- 
sions with Dr. Michel, Chief of the German War Administration, 
I. G. received complete consent to its suggestions in regard to the 
French industry. 75 

I. G. also participated in the transfer of French labor to Germany. 
In this action, they were actively assisted by the French collabora- 
tionist, Frossard, who offered to transport French labor to German 
factories even before this was officially agreed to by the Vichy 
Government. 78 

On August 21, 1942, Krauch, head of the chemical industry under 
Germany’s Four Year Plan and chairman of the supervisory board of 
I. G., wrote to von Schnitzler requesting French labor for German 
armament factories, indicating: that the manpower of French fac- 
tories which had been closed down should be sent to Germany and 
that Frossard was in agreement with this proposal. 77 

Von Schnitzler replied, on August 26, 1942, that Frossard was 
doing his utmost to send French workers to Germany but that the 
size of such transfers would be limited, as Fr&ncolor was producing 
in France for the Wehmiacht. 

You can be convinced — 

he wrote — 

that General-Director Frossard handles the question of sending workmen in 
closed units to works of the I. .G. with just as much understanding as good will 
and one cannot doubt that there would be another company in France which 
is in the same way willing to solve the problem of sending workmen as the Fran- 
color. In this sense. Mr. Frossard expressed his readiness for collaboration oppo- 
site myself, Dr. ter Mccr, and Dr. Ambros. * * * Dr. Ambros will handle 

this question directly. * • • Those labour units are limited, which already 

arises from the fact that the Francolor plants — as far as they are situated in the 
occupied zone — are working to a large extent directly for the armanent on the 
field of organic intermediates and that the production of dyestuffs, which exists 
today to a limited extent, serves more or less also for the armament . 71 

u Exhibit No. 49. Report of conferences at German Military Command In Paris: 

"N'eef was Informed by Consul-General Mann with rceard to the pharmaceutical Interests, and the proj- 
ects of Leverkusen wen* approved of by Ncef. However, he expressly mentioned the fact t*-at the Influence 
on the production of Rhone-Poulenc In the unoccupied tone might meet with some difficulties. Ncef 
hopes, however, to be able to overcome these difficulties for our I. G. intents by Introducing the obligation 
to procure a i»crmlt for resumlne the production " 

T » Ibid. "He f Michel) himself was ready, when deliberating continually with the state secretary of the 
French production ministry In Paris, to point out particularly that the German pharmaceutical industry 
had been treated wrongly as reeanls patents and that the French industry will be changed accordingly. 
In future. In order to assist us in this way to Influence the production of Kndne-Poulcnc which lie* in the 
unoccupied territory." 

n Exfiibit No. 50. letter from Ambros to Krauch dated September I. 1942: 

"Already before the official agreement between Germany and France was made, Oeneral Director J. 
Frossard made a profHKnl to send a certain number of his workmen as volunteer workers to Ludwigshafen. 
Of the 1 00 workmen that were provided for this Job. 45 specialists have arrived meanwhile, who an- led by 
a chemist and work as a closed unit. Another 50 to 60 men will arrive in the near future. Those 100 men 
are specialists which we have employed in the respective fabrication, thus forming an assistance in executing 
the PSV and Buna project." 

TT Exhibit No. 51. letter from Kraueh's office fo von Schnitzler dated August 21. 1942: 

"With reference to the contract closed between I. G. plant l.udwleshafen and Francolor. by which the 
Francolor took over the obligation to send W0 workmen In a closed unit to Ludwigshafen. I would like to 
ask you to use your influence on Francolor that the French com|iany decides to send a larger number of 
laborers for employment In one group (Grupjicnelnsatz) to Germany. 

"• • • One has tried to raise the figure of French workmen, who should work In Germany, to 350,000. 
but up to now only 36.000 wen- sent to Germany. For this reason the proposal w as made by German offices 
to form closed units of workmen w hich should be taken over by the different German works. T he w ork- 
men w ould remain employees of the French mother company and return to France after their work Ls com- 
pleted • • •. Out of the negotiations which took place up to now I have learned that Mr. Frossard is 
entirely of the opinion of the German offices concerned that tnc use of closed units Ls the right way to bring 
the employment of French workmen in the Oerman works on a broad basis. Mr. Frossard has. therefore, 
used his own Initiative for the conclusion of the first unit work contract with the I. O. Ludwlgshafen. I 
hope therefore that further w orkmen of Francolor will bo sent to Germany • • *. The German Military 
Government Paris Ls of the opinion that out of the workmen of Francolor companies, about 700-1.000 work- 
men could be sent as units to Germany." 

19 Ibid., letter of von Schnitzler to Kraueh’s office, dated August 26, 1942. 
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France has been liberated. *The danger remains, however, that 
the French chemical industry will again become dependent upon I. G. 
for technical assistance. “1 am certain,” wrote von Schnitzfer. “ that 
the French industry would be only too glad to resume cartel relations 
with I. G. n 

Thus he expressed his confidence in the ability of I. G. to restore 
in the postwar period its powerful hold over the French chemical 
industry. His assertion was not predicated upon the “collaboration” 
of French chemical leaders — although this would help materially; it 
was based principally upon his knowledge of the history of inter- 
national relations in the dyestuffs field and of the technical superiority 
of I. G. For after Germany’s defeat in the First World War, the 
French were very soon forced to come to the Germans for assistance, 
and the weapon of German technical superiority was powerful 
enough even to change the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 80 Today 
the French dyestuffs industry is much larger in terms of productive 
capacity than it was after World War I. Technically, however, it is 
still dependent on I. G. whose activities in the years of occupation 
have further increased that dependence. In that technical superiority; 
I. G. still has tho wherewithal to restore its dominant position. 81 

n Exhibit No. 52. statement of von 6chnltrler. dated September 5. 1W5. 

“ Exhibit No. A3, statement of von Schnitrler. dated Aueust 31. 1W5. 

11 Of the French Industry, von Rchnltxler said, "This technical Inferiority In comparison with I. O.eiin 
up to now be considered as a motive for the French Industry to renew commitments with I. G." (£<• 
exhibit No. 53.) 
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CHAPTER VI. I. G. FARBEN’S NEW ORDER 


In June 1940 with half of Europe already under the Nazi heel, with 
the fall of France imminent, ana with seemingly limitless horizons 
ahead, Hitler’s new order seemed capable of early fruition. On Juno 
24, 1940, the Farben commercial committee received an important 
confidential message: 

The Reich Government has given definite orders to prepare in the shortest time 

e ible a program containing our suggestions as to a new order comprising all 
jpean interests in the field of chemical products, which is to be incorporated 
into future peace treaties. 

This message went on to emphasize that — 

The problem should be considered not only in regard to those countries with 
which Germany is at war, but also in regard to those countries which are allied 
with Germany or which have been neutral up to now. 1 

These orders did not find I. G. unprepared. For Farben too had 
dreams of world empire, dreams which it translated with painstaking 
clarity into a document which was also significantly titled “Neu- 
ordnung” (New Order). This document was submitted on August 
3, 1940, to the Reich Ministry of Economics. It was accompanied 
by a letter of transmittal which recited, “We have to start with the 
idea that in the course of carrying through the formation of a great 
European economic sphere, a plan will also becomo necessary for the 
chemical field.” 1 

The short-range objective of those plans was immediate and sub- 
stantial production for the Wehrmacht. The second more important 
objective envisaged the ultimate incorporation of the chemical indus- 
try of Europe, including the British Empire, within the framework of 
Hitler’s New Order, and the resulting exclusion of the United States 
of America from European trade. The third objective of the plan 
was to utilize the power of the resulting combination to combat and 
conquer the competition which might be expocted from the United 
States of America elsewhere. Finally, Farben was preparing to 
utilize again its vaunted economic warfare weapons, cartels, capital 
investments, and know-how, in anticipation of a possible conflict 
between Germany and the United States of America. 

Just as the Nazis used the Versailles Treaty as a justification for 
their aggressions, so Farben rationalized its activities on the grounds 
that, its position of supremacy in the world’s chemical and dyestuff 
industry had been deliberately undermined by the Allies, and that a 
conspiracy was directed against I. G. which could only be eliminated 
through aggression. Thus the Ministry of Economics was informed 
that — 

* * * The German chemical industry ranked readily first with respect to 
both the volume of absolute quantities and values of production and its position 
in the chemical foreign trade of the world. • * * The end of the World 

War with all its economic consequences suddenly interrupted this clear-cut 

» Exhibit No. 1. letter of von SchnJtxler, dated June 24. 1240. 

• Exhibit No. 2, letter from I. O. Farben to Reich Economic Ministry, dated Angnst 3, 1240. 
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development. * * * measures which were intentionally taken by the enemy 

countries against the German chemical industry entailed shiftings of unusually 
great scope to the detriment of Germany. * * * 

******* 

Today’s extent of non-German production, however, is distinctly the result of 
the political and politico-economic forces which have been directed against 
Germany for the last 20 years. 3 

The Neuordnung document is a truly amazing production, and 
represents for Farben not a program prepared at the behest of the 
Government, but a complete exposition of the plans which Farben 
and other German agencies of concentrated economic power had de- 
veloped since World War 1, plans which they had hoped to accomplish 
through the vehicle of Nazi expansion. The Neuordnung runs to 
several hundred pages which are introduced by a general section out- 
lining the justice of the Farben claim rationalized in the manner 
described above. Then follow, in the greatest detail, specific plans 
for each country including France, Holland, Belgium, Norway, and 
Denmark. Plans for Poland, the rest of Europe, and Great Britain 
were only partially completed. These plans describe the chemical 
industries of the countries as they existed before World War II, and 
the manner in which they will be organized after World War II pur- 
suant to Farben’s dictates through specific clauses in the peace treaties. 
As the charts set forth in exhibit No. 8 reveal, each important chemical 
is listed indicating its prewar production in the country, and indicating 
to what its postwar production, if any, will be limited. Thus Farben 
planned in many instances to wipe out completely chemical production 
in some countries, making them wholly dependent upon the Reich 
and thereby assuring the Reich’s military superiority. 

1. G. concerned itself with every subject which could affect its 
control of the chemical industry of Europe including “duties, auotas, 
licenses, export regulations, certificates of origin,” “foreign exchanges 
and currencies,” “tax policy,” “patents and trade-marks,” “directing 
of industrialization: (a) enlargement of factories, (6) erection of new 
industries,” and “supplies of raw materials.” 

Throughout its Neuordnung, I. G. expounded the “Fiihrcr” princi- 
ple. Thus the document runs: 

It will, however, appear all the more justifiable in planning a major European 
spherical economy, again to reserve a leading position for German chemical 
industry with its technical, economic, and scientific commensurate rank. 4 

I. G. proposed to accomplish the subversion of the European chemical 
industry by absorbing companies, eliminating plants, and controlling 
production through the medium of German-dominated cartels. 

For Holland, Farben’s Neuordnung envisioned the complete elim- 
ination of the photographic industry since — 

In our future business with Holland in photographic materials, it would be 
desirable if * * * the requirements of the Dutch market can entirely be 

satisfied by the German photographic industry.* 

With regard to the French pharmaceutical industry, I. G. proposed: 

On the French side, this New Order established in our mutual relations would 
have to be supplemented by a decree forbidding the construction of plants pro- 
ducing pharmaceutical products. In addition, a number of small and unimportant 
laboratories most of which are of local importance only should be closed.* 

* Exhibit No. 3, Neuordnung, general part, pp. 1, 5. 

« Id. at 5, ft. 

» Exhibit No. 5, Neuordnung for Holland, p. 111. 

• Exhibit No. 4, Neuordnung for France, p. 45. (Fee also exhibit No. ft. Neuordnung for Norway.) 
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In regard to cartels, I. G. proposed the formation of a large chemical 
syndicate in France, integrated with I. G., the leadership of which 
“should lie in German hands and should have its seat in Germany.” 7 

Furthermore, according to von H eider, head of I. G.’9 chemical 
department, I. G. proposed to control completely the French chemical 
industry: * 

Question. Germany would have a complete control over the French chemical 
industry? 

Answer. Yes. I. G. and the German chemical industry. 

In regard to trade relations between Europe and other countries, 
I. G.’s plan would have excluded the free nations of the world from 
the European markets. Furthermore, imports by the conquered 
countries in the chemical field would have to be completely reserved 
to I. G. and Germany. I. G. planned to accomplish this by use of 
quotas, import restrictions, duties, etc. 8 

For example in regard to the exclusion of all other countries from 
the French domestic market, I. G. proposed: 

Enforcement of a French quota and licensing system in favor of Germany which 
will have aa its purpose that French demands for imports will be supplied by 
Germany only.® 

In regard to England, I. G. proposed that Great Britain must guaran- 
tee Germany at least a 30-percent participation in the Britrabdyestuffs 
turn-over and that products not produced by the British industry 
should be imported from Gcimany only. Fui thermorc, I. G. proposed 
that British dyestuffs companies be prohibited from exporting directly 
or indirectly to Europe (including Asiatic Russia), the American conti- 
nent (except Canada), China, Japan, Dutch East Indies. 

Far ben’s economic blitzkrieg of the United States was specially 
planned. Farben urged, and the Economic Ministry agreed that — 

it is necessary to remove the Americans from French production scene with every 
means at our disposal . 10 

Commenting upon the Economic Ministry’s views, I. G. stated: 

The determination with which he, Schlotterer, expounded this thesis leaves no 
doubt that we ought not be too much concerned as to the means we are to be 
allowed to use . 11 

Farben linked the entire success of its Neuordnung to the outcome 
of its struggle with the United States. 

The principal weight of the discussion bearing on a new arrangement of the 
world market will rest on the relationship with the North American concerns. 

With covetous eyes, Farben emphasized that Pan-American ism had 
been strengthened by the war and that this would hamper the Neu- 
ordnung program. 

T Exhibit No. 7. Interrogation of von Helder. dated July 17. 1945. The interrogation continued: 

"Question. Did you pronow to use tbe cartels to control the French chemical Industry? 

"Answer. Yes, we Intended to make cartels with the French producers. 

"Question. And you Intended to join the French cartels to the German! 

"Answer. Yes. 

S uestion. Was the head olTlce of these cartels to be located in Ocrmany? 
nswer. Yes. 

''Question. Under Oertnan leadership? 

"Answer. Yes. 

"Question. All exports from France would go through this cartelT 
"Answer. Yes.” 

* Charts of the proposal lor the conquered actuaries ere a tu oh ed aa exhibit No. 8. 

• Exhibit No. 4. Neuordnung for France, p. 27. 

'• Exhibit No. 0, memorandum re Plain: me of tbe Peace, dated August 7. 1940. 

» Ibid. * 
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The strengthening of Pan-American ism will coincide with the effects of the 
fact that England will now completely lose her role as financier of the Latin- 
American countries * * * and that the United States of America will take 

her place * * *. It will, therefore, depend on the degree of order or disorder 

of the European economic sphere and on the creation of a determined commercial 
policy, in how far and at what pace Europe, and more particularly Germany, 
will be able to rebuild, maintain, and develop its position as a regular “trade 
partner” in the Latin-American Continent . 11 

To achieve this, Farben relied upon the cloaked companies it had 
established throughout Latin America which have been described 
elsewhere in this report as well as upon those United States firms 
which were prepared to do business with a Hitlerite concern parading 
under some other name. 

I. G. also laid special emphasis on driving the United States from 
the European maned. For example in regard to nitrogen products 
it proposed: 

For the future, it is desired that — in a manner similar to that proposed for 
other markets — Germany bo given priority for [the supplying of) all additional 
requirements of nitrogen of any kind. This step shaU be designed, in particular 
to exclude or control North American imports * * *. u 

With respect to dental products a large part of which France had 
received from the United States of America, German supplies were 
to be substituted . 14 Not only did I. G. intend to drive the United 
States of America and other free countries from the European 
markets, it also expected and prepared to compete strongly with the 
American industry for the remaining free markets of the world. 

Forced away from European business for reasons which were effective already 
prior to the war and which will become increasingly effective after the war, the 
Americans will do everything within their power to maintain and promote the 
development of their exports of chemicals. * • • 11 

Farben saw in its Neuordnung the opportunity to maintain a 
strong Germany, thereby protecting the I. G. economic empire. 
According to von Schnitzler, I. G. aimed at — 

A strict control over the whole chemical industry of Europe that no new plants 
for military chemicals should be created and that the production of such chemicals 
in the existing factories should be supervised. 1 * 


In anticipation of further Nazi aggressions, I. G. intended to keep 
the Wehrmacht supreme in chemical warfare weapons. Therefore in 
its proposals for reorganization of the chemical facilities of Greater 
Europe and for its dealings with other countries I. G.’s foremost con- 
sideration was to satisfy the military requirements of the Nazi war 
machino. To achieve these purposes, I. G. would employ among 
other devices its wcll-doveloped techniques of “cartels, capital par- 
ticipations, and exchange of experience.” It is expressed in the New 
Order plan as follows: 


This great economic sphere (Gross raumwirtschaft) has to consider at the same 
time the military requirements of Greater Germany. These requirements are to 
be considered not only with a view to supplying important goods for the armed 
forces but also to shaping existing and future combinations of interest between 
German-dominated Europe and non-European countries which might affect the 
military potential of such countries in the chemical field in such a manner that 
the needs of Greater Germany are duly taken into consideration at all times: 

It is intended to use cartels, capital participations, and exchange of experienoe. 

*» Exhibit No. 3, Neuordnung. general part, pp. 6, 7. 

** Exhibit No. 4, Neuordnung for France, p. 50. 

1* Id., at 44. 

•• Exhibit No. 3. general part, p. 6. 

*• Exhibit No. 10. statement of von Schnltiler, dated September 8, 1045. (See also exhibit No. 11, 
rogation of von Scbnitxler, dated July 17, 1045.) 
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Von Schnitzler pointed out the complete awareness of I. G. of the 
policies of the Nazi government and I. G. activities in accordance 
therewith. These policies were primarily aimed at the United 
States. He states: 

It must bo remembered that in preparing the Neuordnung wa were following 
the lines of the so-called Gross-Raum-Politik laid down by the Government. We 
were looking to the overwhelming downfall of France and eventual capitulation 
of England when we prepared the document. It must be remembered that we 
knew well the aims and policies of the Government and we know that it was the 
intention of the Government to improve its strength in relation to the countries 
outside of the European sphere. This meant, of course, the United States, 
because outside of Europe the United States was the only strong country with 
which Germany had to reckon. Therefore, we wrote in the Neuordnung that we 
intended to keep Germany as strong as possibles militaristlcally in relation to the 
United States. We could accomplish this only by limiting the production of 
armaments in Latin America. We did not want in the event oi an eventual 
conflict with the United States to permit Latin America to supply the United 
States with war materials. It should be remembered that I. G. had to follow 
the lines of the Nazi government. 17 

Partially explaining the methods I. G. would use, von Schnitzler 
wrote: 

It is obvious that the Government's first interest was a militaristic one. There- 
fore the main points in the Neue Plan will have been: no licenses or know-how for 
such chemicals should be given to the chemical industry outside of Europe without 
before having asked I. G. of their opinion. This measure of course can be under* 
stood as being directed against tne United 8tates because the United, Stales 
remained apart from Russia, the only country with a great economic potential 
in the outside world. 1 * 


n Exhibit No. 12. itatement of Dr. tod Bchnltiler, dated September 6, 1045. 

Exhibit No. 10, statement of Dr. von Schnltxler dated September 8, 1045. Bee also exhibit] No. 13, 
Interrogation of Dr. KrfJgor dated July 10, 1045. 
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CHAPTER VH. I. G.’S MILITARY POTENTIAL AT THE CLOSE 

OF HOSTILITIES 


At least until the last months of fighting, material war damage to 
I. G. plants taken as a whole was comparatively light. The Tea- 
Biiro, which had more information on the status of all I. G. installa- 
tions than any other single office, calculated that as of the end of 
January 1945, damage to I. G. plants, altogether, was about 15 per- 
cent of their construction cost. 1 After 3 months of repair work the 
I. G. technicians estimated that production could reach 90 percent 
of capacity if adequate supplies of labor, fuel, power, and raw ma- 
terials were available. For plants in which I. G. had a substantial 
financial interest, and those with which close technical cooperation 
existed, percentage of destruction was calculated at 25 percent and 
the possible production at 75 percent of capacity. Works of the 
second category represented a considerably smaller capital value than 
those of the first, so that the over-all percentage of plant destruction 
was 17 percent. It was estimated that production capacity after 3 
months’ repair work w'ould roach 87 percent. 

I. G. officials also attempted to assess the damage to productive 
capacity by product, and the results of this calculation are interesting. 
Of the 28 products of primary importance to German military power, 
only the greatly expanded wartime capacity of nitrogen, synthetic 
gasoline, lubricating oil, methanol, and synthetic resins had been 
reduced to any appreciable extent. 2 Productive capacity of mag- 
nesium, aluminum, nickel, poisonous gases, and other commodities 
were unaffected, while that of synthetic rubber was reduced by only 
16 percent and explosives between 5 and 10 percent. There was no 
shortage either of research chemists or of chemical engineers, who 
have always been the foundation of I. G.’s strength. 

At the end of the war, therefore, I. G.’s facilities and its resources 
were substantially intact, and I. G. was in a position to produce at 
practically wartime capacity. 

■ See exhibit N'o. 1. 

* See exhibit No. 2. Decrease of Productive' Capacity by Air Damage for^Varlous Large Production of 
I. Q.. dated September 10 and 12. 1W5. In chart 16 these figures have been superimposed on the earlier 
chart In Chapter III; The Wehrmacht's Dependence on I. O. 
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APPENDIXES 


Appendix A 

This appendix contains a primary, but not all-inclusive working list 
of external assets owned or controlled directly or indirectly by I. Q. 
Farben. 

While the term “assets” must be given a reasonably broad interpre- 
tation, since otherwise Farben would calculatedly escape adequate 
scrutiny, the term has not been so liberally construed as to cause 
confusion. It should also be noted that assets have been limited to 
interests in companies. What Farben considered the most important 
of its external assets — e. g., its international agreements with respect 
to patents, know-how, and exclusive markets — have not, for obvious 
reasons, been included. It should also be noted that Farben’s 
participations register, which is in the possession of this Government, 
contains numerous additional companies. These were not •included 
in this appendix because the companies concerned have not been 
investigated. 

In connection with its declarations of foreign participations under 
military law, Farben’s central bookkeeping officials, Frankfurt, stated 
that interests in foreign companies were also booked in the securities 
ledgers of the Central Finance Administration, Berlin; and further 
stated that several of the hundreds of Farben’s internal (German) 
companies, or participations, held external participations of which 
no permanent records were kept. The statement continued: “Since 
these companies arc under the obligation to make their own declara- 
tions and since they have their own administration, it is impossible to 
declare their foreign participations for them, especially as there is no 
possibility to get in touch with them or examine their records, if they 
exist.” It will be seen that the comprehensive ascertainment of 
Farben’s external assets is not the investigation of one company in 
Frankfurt, Germany, but the investigation of hundreds of companies 
throughout Germany — and the world. 

The list set forth below is geographically alphabetized into the 
maior subdivisions of Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, Latin America, 
and the Pacific islands. Some 93 countries are listed. Uhder the 
individual countries are listed the names and locations of the firms 
in question. 

The sources employed in compilation are (1) the Centra! Account- 
ing Records of I. G. Farben in Frankfurt; (2) Farben’s Foreign Par- 
ticipations Report under Military Government Law No. 53 as of July 
1945; (3) records of the former German Government Tax and Foreign 
Exchange Control Offices; (4) records in the possession Of this Govern- 
ment; and (5) all of the documentary intelligence discovered during 
the investigation reported on herein. 
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I. AFRICA 


IT Abyssinia 

2. Algeria 

3. Angola 

5. Gold Coast 

6. Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar 

7. Liberia 

8. _ French Morocco 

9. Mozambique 

10. Nigeria 

11. Nvasaland 

12. Rhodesia 

13. Sierra Leone 

14. Tanganyika 

15. Tunisia 

16. Union of South Africa 


n. ASIA 

17. Arabia 

18. Ceylon 

19. China 

20. French Indochina 

21. India 

22. Iran (Persia) 

23. Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

24. Japan 

25. Korea 

26. Manchukuo 

27. Palestine 

28. Siam 

29. Straits 

30. Syria 

31. Turkey 

III. AUSTRALIA 

32. Australia 

33. New Guinea 

34. New Zealand 

• 

IV. EUROPE 

35. Albania 

36. Austria 

37. Belgium 

38. Bulgaria 

39. Czechoslovakia 

40. City of Danzig 

41. Cyprus 

42. Denmark 

43. England 

44. Esthonia 

45. Finland 

46. France 

47. Greece 

48. Holland 

49. Hungary 

50. Italy 

51. Latvia 

52. Lithuania 

53. Luxembourg 
64. Malta 

55. Norway 

56. Poland 

57. Portugal 

58. Rumania 

59. Scotland & Ireland 

60. Spain 

61. Sweden 

62. Switzerland 
. 63. Yugoslavia 

v. 

LATIN AMERICA 

64. Argentina 

65. Bolivia 

66. Brazil 

67. British Honduras 

68. Chile 

69. Colombia 

70. Costa Rica 

71. Cuba 

72. Curacao (Dutch West Indies) 

73. Dominican Republic 

74. Ecuador 

75. El Salvador 

76. Guatemala 

77. Haiti 

78. Honduras 

79. Jamaica 

80. Mexico 

81. Nicaragua 

82. Panama * 

83. Paraguay 

84. Peru 

85. Puerto Rico 

86. Salvador 

87. Trinidad 

88. Uruguay 

89. Venezuela 


VI. NORTH AMERICA (EXCLUDING LATIN AMERICA) 

90. Canada 91. United States of America 

VII. PACIFIC ISLANDS 

93. Philippines 
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I. AFRICA 

1. Abyssinia: 

1. N. V. Handelsmaatschappij v./h., J. F. Sick A Co., Addis Ababa 

2. Algeria: 

1. D. Note, Rocbereau, Algeria 

3. Angela: 

1. Zuid-Afrikaansch Handelshuis (N. V.), Prod. farm. Bayer, Luanda 

4. Egypt: 

1. Societe de Matieres Colorantes Waibel A Co., Cairo 

2. Bayer Pharma Langener A Co., Cairo 

3. Sabet Sabet A Co., Cairo 

4. Grun Brothers, Pharm. Prod. Bayer, Alexandria 

5. Gold Coast: 

1. Woermann A Co., Pharm. Prod. Bayer, Accra 
0. Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar: 

1. Hansing A Co., Pharm. Prod. Bayer, Mombrasa 

7. Liberia: 

1. A. Woermann Pharm. Prod. "Bayer,” Monrovia 

8. French Morocco: 

1. Maurice Lebeau, Prod, pharm. “Bayer,” Casablanca 

9. Mozambique: 

1. Georg Schroeder e Leidenberg, Lourenco Marques 

10. Nigeria: 

1. N. V. Handelsmaatschappij v./h., J. F. Sick A Co. pharm. Prep. “Bayer,” 
Lagos 

11. Nyassalend: 

1. J. Abegg Pharm. Prep. “Bayer,” Blantyre 

12. Rhodesia: 

1. Taeuber A Corssen Ltd., Salisbury 

2. Taeuber A Corssen Ltd., Bulawayo 

13. Sierra Leone: 

1. Woermann A Co., Pharm. Prod. “Bayer,” Freetown 

14. Tanganyika: 

1. Usagara Co., Ltd., Pharm. Prod. “Bayer,” Dar es Salaam 

15. Tunisia: 

1. Etablissement J. Bessis, Prod. Pharm. “Bayer,” Tunis 
10. Union of South Africa: 

1. Bayer Pharma Pty, Ltd., Johannesburg and Cape Town 

2. Taeuber A Corssen Pty, Ltd., Johannesburg and Cape Town 

II. ASIA 

17. Arabia: 

1. A. Besse Ltd., Pharm. Prod. “Bayer,” Aden 

18. Ceylon: 

1. Hanaeatio Trading Co., Ltd., Colombo 

19. China: 

1. Deutsche Farbenhandelsges Waibel A Co., Shanghai 

2. Bayer Pharma Co., Shanghai 

3. Agfa China Co., Otto A Co., Shanghai 

4. Deutsche Stickstoff Handelsges Krauch A Co., Shanghai 

5. Jebsen A Co- Shanghai 

6. Siemssen A Co., Shanghai 

7. China Export, Import und Bank Co. A. G., Canton and Hongkong 

20. French Indocnina: 

1. Pharmacie Principals Solirene Prod. Pharm. “Bayer,” Saigon 

21. India: 

1. Indanthren Co., Ltd., Bombay 

2. Agfa-Photo Co., Bombay and Calcutta 

3. Havero Trading Co. Ltd., Rangoon, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras 

4. Finley, Fleming A Co., Ltd., Rangoon 

5. Cheradyes Ltd., Bombay 

22. Iran (Persia): 

1. Ed. Schluter, Bazar Prod. Pharm. “Bayer,” Teheran 

23. Iraq (Mesopotamia): 

1. Fritz Puttmann, Pharm. Prod. "Bayer,” Bagdad 
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24. Japan: 

1. Asahi Bemberg Kenshi Kabushiki Kaisha, Osaka 

2. Nippon Tokushu Selzo k. k., Tokyo 

3. Bayer Yakuhin Gomei Kaisha, Sakaemachi Don, Kobe and Brandes 

4. Doitsu Senryo Gomei Kaisha, Kobe and Tokyo 

5. H. Ahrens A Co., NACHF, Tokyo 

6. Agfa Gomei Kaisha. Tokyo and Asaka 

7. Titan Tokio Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo 

8. Cassella Gomei Kaisha, Kobe 

9. Delaeamp, Piper A Co., Kobe 

10. Titan Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha 

11. Edogawa Kogyosho Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo 

25. Korea: 

1. Carl Wolter A Co. Gomei Kaisha, Chemulpo- Korea 

26. Manchukuo: 

1. China Export-Iraport-und Bank Co. A. G., Harbin-Prlstan 

2. A. van Ess A Co., Jingkou (Newchwang) 

27. Palestine: 

1. Paul Aberle, Jaffa 

2. Green Bros. Pharra. Prod. “Baver,” Haifa and Tel-Aviv. 

28. Siam (Thailand): 

1. Bayer Distributors Mcntyel A Co., Bangkok 

2. B. Grimm A Co. Pharm. Prag. “Bayer,” Bangkok 

3. Hamburg Siam Co., Bangkok 

4. Windsor A Co.. Bangkok 

29. Straits Settlements: 

1. N. V.. Straits Java Trading Co., Singapore 

30. Syria: 

1. Chcik Jamil el-Khazen Prod. Pharm. “Bayer,” Beyrouth 

2. Yordan Obogi, Damascus 

31. Turkey: 

1. Hochstrasser A Co.. Sfcmsoun and Trabzon 

2. Bayer I^everkuscn Widmann ve Seriki. Istanbul A Izmir 

3. Turkamil, Sabri Atavolu vo Sirkcti, Galata, Istanbul 

4. Max Unz, Gala' a, Istanbul 

III. AUSTRALIA 

32. Australia: 

1. Bavcr Pharma Ltd., Sydney 

2. Dvehem Trading Co. (Pty). Ltd., Melbourne. Sydney 

33. New Guinea: 

1. G. Furtcr Pharm. Prod. “Bayer,” Rabaul 

34. New Zealand: 

1. Dyes A Chemicals, Ltd., New Zealand 

IV. EUROPE 

35. Albania: 

1. “Assim” Depot de Produits PharmaCCQtiques ct veterinaries, Tirana 

36. Austria: 

1. Donau Chefnie A. G., Vienna 

2. Stickstoffwerke Ostmark A. G., Linz 

3. Agfa Photo G. m. b. H., Vienna 

4. Chcmikalien Verkaufsgesellschaft Donau G. m. b. H., Vienna 

5. Seraterapheutisches Institut Wien G. m. b. H., Vienna 

6. Indfinthrcnhaus, Vienna 

7. A. Schmidt G. m. b. H., Vienna 

8. Chemosan-Union A. G., Vienna 

9. Oesterriche Chem. Werke G. m. b. H., Vienna 

10. Ostmark Phanzenschutz G, m. b. H. t Vienna 

11. “Detag” Deutsche Teerfarben-u. Chemikallen Handels, A. G., Vienna 

12. Elektrizitatswerke der Oesterreichischen ChemiSchen Werke G. tn. b. H., 

Vienna 

13. “Vedepha” Vertrleb deutscher Pharm. Produkte, Vienna 

14. Donau-Oel G. m. b. H., Vienna 

15. Gewerkschaft Aust.rogasco, Vienna 

16. Niederdonau Erdoel G. m. b. H., Prinzendorf 

17. Steinberg-Naphta A. G., Vienna 
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18. Anilin Chemie A. G., Vienna 

19. Carbidwerke Deutsch-Matrei A. G., Vienna 

20. Pulverfabrik Skod%-Werke-Wetzler A. Vienna 

21. Chemisclte Fabrik Wageninann Seybel A Co.' A. Q*., Vienna 

22. Deutsche Magnesit A. G., Salzburg 

23. Oesterruchischc Magnesit A. G., Salzburg 

24. A. G. Dynamit Wien, St. Lampreclit 

25. Kalle A Co., Vienna 

37. Belgium: 

1. Agfa Photo S. A., Brussels 

2. Belgo Pharma Produits Pharmaceutiques, Brussels 

3. LaGcnerale des Matieres Colorantes Prod wits Chirpiquec qt Pharma- 

ceutique Soc. Corp., Brussels 

4. Comptoir Chimique et Industriel A. Bogaerts, Societe de Pereopnes a 

Reqpou&ibilite Limits, Brussels 

38. Bulgaria: 

1. Baver Pharma A. Q. fur Chemische vnd Pharmazeutische Produkte, Sofia. 

2. Behring Institut fur Sero-Baktcriologie uud Biologie G. m. b. H., Sofia. 

3. “Soja” Bulgarische Akticngesellschaft f. d. Anbau u. Export Oelsaaten, 

Sofia. 

4. Verkaufsgesellschaft Deutscher Anilip-farben “veda,” Sofia. 

5. Coloriska A. G., Sofia. 

39. Czechoslovakia: 

1. A. G. Dyuamit Nobel, Pressburg. 

2. Agfa Photo G. m. b. H., Pressburg. 

3. Bazer Pharma Martineck A Co., Pressburg. 

4. Pharma Bauer Grobel A Co., Prague. 

5. Apollo Naptha Handels A. G., Prague. 

6. Acetat Kunstseide Vertricbs G. m. b. H., Prague. 

7. “Tefa” Tcerfarben u. Chcmikal Handels A. G., Prague. 

8. Apollo Mineralol Raffincrie A. G., Pressburg. 

9. Teerfarl)cnwcrkc Aussig G. m. b. H., Aussig. 

10. Chem. Werkc Aussig Falkenau G. m. b. H., Aussig. 

11. Kreditanstalt der Dcutschcn e G. in. b. H. t Rcichcnberg. 

12. Getalgschaftshilfe der Cbcin. u. Teerfarbenwerke Auaaig G. m. b. H., 

Aussig. 

13. Hellco A. G., Troppan. 

14. Chcmische Industrie, A. G., Pressburg. 

15. Olca A. G., Pressburg. 

16. Nobel-Bickford A. G., Pressburg. 

40. City of Danzig: 

1. Chcmische Fabrik Milch A. G. 

2. Chcmische Industrie A. G. 

3. G. Pohl, Chcmische Pharmazeutische Fabrik. 

41. Cyprus: 

1. P. M. Tserioti, Nicosia. 

2. Costas Christodonlon Phann. Prod. “Bayer," Nicosia. 

42. Denmark: 

1. Agfa Foto A. S., Copcnliagcn. 

2. Danigcfa A. S.. Cojx.nhagen. 

3. Vopro A. 8., Concnhagen. 

4. Norgesalpetcr, Copenhagen. 

5. Norsk-Hydros Salgkontor for Denmark A/S, Copenhagen. 

6. Dansk lit A Brintfabrik A/S, Copenhagen. 

43. England. 

1. Continental Photographic Importers, Ltd., London. 

2. British Breda Silk, Ltd., London. 

3. Magnesium Elektron, Ltd., London. 

4. TrafTord Chemical Co.. Ltd., Manchester. 

5. Agfa Photo. Ltd., London. 

6. British Carbo Norit Union. Ltd.. London. 

7. I. G. Dyestuffs. Ltd.. Manchester. 

8. Bayer Products, Ltd.. Ixmdon. 

9. Axe Trading Co., Ltn., London. 

10. Dyes A Chemicals. Ltd., Wellington. 

11. Explosives Industries. Ltd. 

12. Fine Dyestuffs A Chemicals, Manchester. 

13. J. M. Steel A Co., London. 

14. International Nitrogen Association (IN A). I ondon. 
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44. Esthonia. 

1. Baltische Oel G.m.b.ff. 

2. Agentur “Estanil” Kureell und Randsep, Tallinn. 

3. S. Frankel, Tallinn. 

45. Finland: 

1. Finnish Chemicals O. Y., Aetsa 

2. O. Y. Anilin A. B., Helsingfore 

3. O. Y. Igefa Fennica A. B., Helsingfore 

4. Soren Berner A Co. Dungeretickstoff, Helsingfore 

5. A. B. Mercantile, Helsingfore 

46. France: 

1. Agfa Photo S. R. L., Paris 

2. Bayer Agro Chemie S. A. R. L., Paris 

3. Prodults Bayer S. A. R. L.. Paris 

4. Societe Anonvme de Matieres Colorantes et de Prodults Chimiques 

Francolor, Paris 

6. Societe Generale do Applications Thcrapeutiques ThorapHx, Paris 

6. Societe pour lTmportation de Matieres Colorantes ot de Produits Chimi- 

ques, Paris 

7. Chemische Werke Dornach G.m.b.H., Mulhausen 

8. Mulhauser Chemische Werke, Mulhausen 

9. Nitrolac S. A., Paris 

10. Edmond Rigal A Cie, Paris 

11. Etablissements Kuhlmann and Its subsidiaries and affiliates throughout 

France 

12. Rhone Poulenc 

47. Greece: 

1. Agfa Photo A. G., Athens 

2. Phatina Handels U. Pharma Gee. A. G., Athens 

3. Farben-und-Chemikalien-Handcls-Aktiengosellschaft “Athanil” A. G., 

Athens 

4. Alexander Zacharion A Co., Athens 

5. Jenny A Vock, Saloniki 

48. Holland: 

1. N. V. Handclsmaatschappy Het Indanthren Huis, Amsterdam 

2. Steen Kohlen Handels Vereeniging, Utrecht 

3. N. V. Maatschappij Algemeen Behecr, Utrecht 

4. N. V. Handels Scneepvaart Maatschappij “Wega ” Rotterdam 

6. N. V. “Defa" Maatschappij voor VerfstofFenhanael, Arnheim 

6. N. V. Handelsmaatschappy Ncdigepha, Amsterdam 

7. Chehamy (N. V. Chemikalien-Handcl Maatschappij), Amsterdam 

8. N. V. Maatschappij voor Industrie en Handclsbelangen, Amsterdam 

9. Mapro- Maatschappij tot Bevordering, Dutch East Indies 

10. “Delft” 

11. “Chemo” Maatschappij v. Chemische Onder. N. V., Amsterdam 

49. Hungary: 

1. Agfa Photo Verkaufages A. G. f. Phot. Art., Budapest 

2. Behring Serum Institut A. G., Budapest 

3. Budanil Farbenwerk A. G., Budapest 

4. Krypton G. m. b. H., Budapest 

5. Magyar Pharma Gyogvaru R. T., Budapest 

6. A. G. fiir Industrielle Sprengstoffe A Affiliates, Budapest 

7. Sodafabriken A. G., RaabRuci Valley 

8. Chem. Fabr. Graf Batthgani A. G., Budapest 

9. Terra Chemie A. G., Budapest 

50. Italy: 

1. Aziende Colon Nazionali Affini “A. C. N. A.” S. A., Milan 

2. Soc. Chimica Lombardo A. E. Bianchl A Co., Milan 

3. Soc. Italiana Del Litopone, Milan 

4. Soc. “A. R. C. A.” Aziende Piunite Coloranti e Affini S. A., Milan 

5. Agfa Foto S. A. Produtti Fotografici, Milan 

6. Siprozolfi Soc. Incrcmento Produzione Zolfi, Rome 

7. Societa Anonima Desidero, Milan 

8. S. A. Magnesio Italiano Sulcis, Turin 

9. S. A. Immobiliare La Dominica. Milan 

10. S. A. Immobiliare La Galvani, Milan 

11. Soc. Italiana Carboni Attivi “S. I. C. A.”, Mil*n 

12. “CO-FA” Compagnia Farmaceutica S. A., Milan 

13. Societa Anonima Italiano per il Hagnesio e le Leghe di Magnesio, Bolzano 
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61. Latvia: 

1. Pankreas Verwertungs G. m. b. H., Riga 

2. I. G. Kontor G. m. b. H., Riga 

3. Agenturhaus “Latanil” A. Kallning A Co., Riga 

4. “Bait pharma” th. Neukirch Pharm. Prap “Bayer”, Riga 

6. Alberts Grabens, Riga. 

6. J. Spinck & Co., Riga 

62. Lithuania: 

1. Otto Wittkopp, Kaunas 

2. Jorgen Buch A Co., Kaunas 

63. Luxembourg: 

1. A. Bogaerts, Chemische und technische Erzengnisse 

2. Belgo-Pharma Prod. Pharm. “Bayer” 

64. MalU: 

I. Boris Darmanin A Co. Prod. farm. “Bayer” 

66. Norway: 

1. A. 8. Norsk Staal, Oslo 

2. Studieselskabet for Norsk Kraftexport, Oslo 

3. Aktieselskabet Anilin, Oslo 

4. Norrigefa A. S., Oslo 
6. Agfa Koto A. S., Oslo 

6. Nordisk Lettmetall, Oslo 

7. Norsk Hydro Electrisk Kvaelstof A/S, and its affiliates and subsidiaries, 

Notodden 

8. A. 8. A nil ins Bergenskontor, Bergen 

9. Keddell A Bommen, Oslo 

10. International Kvellstoff A. 8. (International Nitrogen Cartol), Oslo 

66. Poland: 

1. Chemische Werke Winnica A. G.. Winnica 

2. Kalkwerke Kressendorf G. m. b. H., Kressendorf 

3. Deutsches Toerfarben u Chemikalien Vcrkhaufskontor G. m. b. H., 

Warsaw 

4. Agfa Foto G. m. b. H., Warsaw 

6. Bayer Agro Chemie G. m. b. H., Krakaw 

6. Bayer Pharma Dr. W. Romer A Co., Warsaw 

7. Behring Institut G. m. b. H., Lemberg 

8. Tefrfarben werke Litzmannatadt (formerly Boruta Chemical Industry 

Co.), Zgierz 

9. Elektro A. G. f. Angewandte Elektrizitat, Ober La risk 

10. Furstenoicibe G. m. b. H., Kattowity 

II. Industriegas Posen von Hahn K.G., Posen 

12. Indanthrenhaus, Litzmannstadt 

13. Agenturhaus “Barwanil” Stainislaw Messing Co., Looz 

14. Agenturhaus “Bielanil” K. Konig, Biclitz 

15. B. Fuldi i Ska, Warschaw 

16. Karpathen Oel A. G. 

17. Ostdentsche Chemische Werke G. m. b. H., Poznam 

18. Fabry ka Przetworrow Chemicznych “Davie”, Czenstochaw . 

19. “Vislana” — Agentur, Lodz 

67. Portugal: # 

1. Bayer Limitada, Lisbon 

2. 8oc. de Anilines Ltda., Sodanil, Porto and Lisbon 

68. Rumania: 

1. Agfa Foto 8. A., Bucharest 

2. Carbonit, etc., Bucharest 

3. Coloranil S. A., Bucharest 

4. Colorom Chem. Fabrik R. A. G., Zeiden 

5. Romanil A. G. fur Teerfarben u. Chemik Handel, Bucharest 

6. Romigefa S. A. R., Bucharest 

7. Timanil S. A., Timisora 

8. First Soc. Romans de Explosivos, Bucharest 

9. Nitamonia S. A., Bucharest 

10. Solagra S. A. R. 

11. “Soja” Rumanische A. G. fdr den Anban und Export von Oelsaaten, 

Bucharest 

12. Sardep. Bucharest 

13. Erato Rum. Sprengstoff — Ges., Bucharest 
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59. Scotland and Ireland: 

1. I. G. Dyestuffs, Ltd., Glasgow 

2. I. G. Dyestuffs, Ltd., -Belfast 

3. Maz Roberts 4 Co., Ltd., Dublin 

60. Spain: 

1. Agfa Foto, S. A., Barcelona 

2. Fabricacion Xacional de Colorantes y Explosives S. A., Barcelona 

3. Industrial Quimica Reunidas, S. A. “Inquiresa, Barcelona 

4. Instituto Behring de Terapeutica Experimental, S. A., Barcelona 

5. La Quimica Commercial y Farmaccutica, S. A., Barcelona 

6. Quimica Industrial Espanola, S. A. Quiesa, Seville 

7. Socicdad Electro-Ouimica de Flix, Flix 

8. Unicolor, S. A. Colorantes y Product os Quimicos, Barcelona 

9. Union Quimica v Much, S. A., Barcelona 

10. Colorantes v Product os Ouimicos Jose Rodriguez y CCa. S. L., Valladolid 

11. Compagnia Espanola de Mitratos, Madrid 

12. Union Espanola de Explosivos, S. A., Barcelona 

13. Cros, S. A., Barcelona 

61. Sweden: 

1. Agfa Photo, A. B., Stockholm 

2. A. B. Anilinkompaniet, Goteborg 

3. Igefa Svenska, A. G., Stockholm 

4. A. B. Arto, Malmo 

5. Ing. Herbert Lickfett, Stockholm 

62. Switzerland: 

1. Alliance Aluminum Co., Basle 

2. Kraftwcrkc Ryberg Scbwerstadt, A. G., Rhincfelden 

3. Igefa, A. G., Zurich 

4. Internationale Ge.s. fur Stickstoff Industrie, A. G., Basle 

5. J.eukcn, A. (*., Zurich 

6. Internationale GosclUchaft fiir Chemische Untemehinungen, A. G. (1. G. 

Cheinie ), Basle 

7. Ed. Greutert & Cic (H. Sturzenegger 4 Ciel Basle 

8. Teerfarbcn, A. G., Zurich 

9. Ostnon, A. G. 

63. Yugoslavia: 

1. Anilin A. D., Belgrade 

2. Juganil Herinann Scebohm k. d., Belgrade 

3. Bayer k. d., Belgrade 

4. Anilo Kemika d. d. f. Tcchn. Chcm. Industrie, Zagreb 

5. Jugoslawisches Serum Iustitut A. G., Zagreb 

6. Bayer Pharma k. <1 , Zagreb 

7. Juganil Hermann Sccbohn k. d., Zagreb 

8. “Jugefa” Georg Klcinschmidt k. d., Zagreb 

9. Bosnischc Klektricitate A. G., Jajce 

10. StiekstofTwerke A. (»., Ruse 

It. Yereinigte Jugoslavische Acetylcn und Oxygen-Wcrke A. G , Ru*o 

12. A. G. fur Explosin und Chemise he Erzergrusse, Zagreb 

13. Kafwcrkc Cel jo G. m. b. H., Ruse 

14. Titanit A. (1. f. Chem. Industrie, Agram 

15. Muster Lack-u. Farbcnw. A. G., Agrain * 

16. Aga-Ruse A. G., Ruse 


V. LATIN AMKR1CA 


64. Argentina: 

1. Anilinas Alemanas S. A., Buenos Aires 

2. Agfa Argcntina-Dr. Kurt Oppcnheim y Cla., Buenos Aires 

3. Farina Platense S. de R. L., Buenos Aires 

4. Instituto Behring de Terapeutica K\|>crimental, S. de R. L., Buenos Aires 

5. Laboratories Suarry S. A., Buenos Aires 

6. La Quimica Bayer, S. A., Buenos Aires 

7. "Monopol” Sociedad Anonima Quimica Industrial y Commercial, 

Buenos Aires 

8. Soc. An. Ind. & Com. Elect roclor, Buenos Aires 

9. I*a Plata Ozalid, S. de R. L., Buenos Aires 

10. Weyland, Sigrido, Buenos Aires 
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65. Bolivia: 

1. Compafiia de Represen taciones y Comercio en General Hero, La Paz 

2. Gustavo Schomann, La Paz 

3. Hugo Ernst Rivera, La Paz. 

4. Lieriacks, Becker A Co. Prod. Farm “Bayer” Casilla, La Paz 

5. Hugo Ernst Rottmann y Cia (same as 1), La Pa* 

6. Vorwerk A Cia, Chile 

66. Brazil: 

1. A Chimica Bayer, Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 

2. Allianca Commercial de Anilinas Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 

3. Farmaco, Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 

4. Instituto Behring de Tcrapeutica Experimental, Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 

5. Quebracho Brasil, S. A. (Quebrasa). Rio de Janeiro 

6. Cia. Electro Chimica Fluminense, Rio de Janeiro 

7. Cia. de Productos Chimicos Industrias, M. Hamers, Rio de Janeiro 

8. Agfa Photo, Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 

9. Artigos Dentarios Paladon, Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 

10. Cia. Quimica Rhodia Brasileira, S&o Paulo 

11. Colorantos Productos Chimicos Francolor Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 

12. Meridional Tintas e Composicoes, Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 

13. Agro Chimica, Ltda., S&o Paulo 

14. Adam A. Buchweitz A Cia., Corumba 

15. Ernesto Pflucger, ManAos 

16. Jayne Coelho de Regende, Parnahyba 

67. British Honduras: 

1. G. Ayuso A Son Pharm. Prod. Bayer, Belize 

2. Juan Doborow, San Pedro Sula 

68. Chile: 

1. Cia. General de Anilinas y Productos Quimicos 8oc., Ltda., Santiago 

2. I^aboratorios Hegemann y Cia., Santiago 

3. La Quimica Baver-Weskott y Cia., Santiago 

4. Max Taucher, Santiago 

5. Vorwerk A Cia., Santiago 

69. Colombia: 

1. Anilinas Alemanas Cia., Ltd., Bogota 

2. Instituto Behring de Terapeutica, Experimental Cia., Ltda., Bogota 

3. La Quimica Bayer- Weskott y Cia., Bogota 

4. La Quimica Industrial “Bayer Meister Lucius” Weskott y Cia., Bogota 

5. Cia. Colombians Colorantos y Products Quimicos. S. A., Bogota 

6. Industria Quimica Colombians, S. A. (Inquico), Medellin 

7. La Union Nacional de Quimica Industrial, Ltda. (Induquimica), Medellin 

8. Groeuerias Aliades S. A., Medellin 

9. Productos Prolux, Bogota 

10. Distributors Hormona, Ltda., Bogota 

11. Cia. de Anilinas y Productos Quimicos Colombianoe Farms Interameri- 

cana, Ltda. 

12. Agfa Foto (H. Wolf), Medellin 

13. Foto-Almacen Lindner, Bogota 

70. Costa Rica: 

1. Quimica Bayer, S. A., San Jose 

2. Alfonso Altschul y Cfa., San Joee 

3. Fritz Reimers A Co., San Jose 

71. Cuba: 

1. Albert Eppinger, Havana 

2. Machinery A Chemical Supply Co., Inc., Havana 

3. The Bayer Co., Inc., Havana 

4. Caribbean Photo, Havana 

72. Curacao (Dutch West Indies): 

1. Fensohn A Co., Curacao, Dutch Weat Indies 

2. Walter Sachs, Willemstadt 

73. Dominican Republic: 

1. The Bayer Co., Santo Domingo 

74. Ecuador: 

1. Juan H. Kruger, Guayaquil 

2. L. E. Bruckmann, Guayaquil 

3. Gubitz y Schwark 

4. Emmanuel Pauta Cordova 
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75. El Salvador: 

1. H. Wilmes y Cia., San Salvador 

2. Drogueria Bayer, Juan Deborow 

76. Guatemala: 

1. Herm. Kaltwasser A Co., Guatemala City 

2. Adolfo Bieno y Cla., Guatemala City 

77. Haiti: 

1. Pharmacie W. Buch, Port-au-Prince 

2. Ernst Lueders, Port-au-Prince 

3. Pharmacie de la Paix 

78. Honduras: 

1. Juan Doborow, Tegucigalpa 

79. Jamaica: 

1. Jamaica Agencies, Ltd., Kingston 

2. Th. A. Peters, Kingston 

80. Mexico: 

1. Casa Bayer, S. A. (La Quimica Industrial), Mexico, Distrito Federal 

2. Compaflla General do Anilinas, S. A.. Mexico, Distrito Federal 

3. Instituto Behring de Terapeutica Experimental 8. de R. L., Mexico, 

Distrito Federal 

4. Ia Union Quimica, S. A., Mexico, Distrito Federal 

5. Agfa Foto, 8. A., Mexico, Distrito Federal 

6. Beick Felix y Cla. 

7. Kstambres y Artisclas, S. A., Mexico, Distrito Federal 

8. Foto Mantel, S. A.. Mexico, Distrito Federal 

81. Nicaragua: 

1. Bayer AgenciA, Managua 

2. W. Schoeneke, Managua 

3. R. E. Tefel A Co., Prod. Farm. Bayer, Managua 

82. Panama: 

1. John de Hascth, Inc. 

83. Paraguay: 

1. Anilinas Alemanas, 8. A., Branch of Buenos Aires 

2. Standt y Cla., Asuncion 

3. Scavone Hennanos, 8. A., Asuncion 

84. Peru: 

1. Compaflla General do Anilinas, S. A. f Lima 

2. LnQuimicA Haver, 8. A., Lima 

3. LaQuimica Industrial Bayer Meister Lucius Mann y Cla., Lima 

4. F. Ililbck Seminario, Lima 

• 5. Jorge lAbrousse-Tanning Enterprise, Lima 

6. Idunal, S. A. ( Industrials Nacionales), Lima 

7. Cla. Peruana de Importacioncs, Ltd., Lima 

8. Cla Ind. Verrando, S. A., Sullana 

9. G. R. Cornejo, Lima 

10. W. Justus & Co., Lima 

11. Agfa Foto, 8. A., Lima 

12. Farma Peruana, G. A., Lima, 

85. Puerto Rico: 

1. Proprietary Agencies, Inc., San Juan 

86. Salvador: 

1. II . Wilmes y Cla., Belize 

87. Trinidad: 

1. J. N. Harriman A Co., Port-of-Spain 

88. Uruguay: 

1. Compaflla General de Drogas, Montevideo 

2. LaQuimica Bayer- Weskott y Cla., Montevideo 

3. Anilinas Aleinanas, S.A.. Branch of Argentina 

4. Farma Oriental, Ltda., Montevideo 

5. Ernesto P. Pfahler y Cla., Montevideo 

89. Venezuela: 

1. LaQuimica Baver-Weskott y Cla., Caracas 

2. Alfredo Becker Productos Industriales y Agricolas 

3. Antonio Lehrmann y Francheschi 

4. Hadamovsky A Co., Caracas 

5. Productos Agricolas 

6. G. Hellmund A Co., Caracas 
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VI. NOBTH AMERICA 

90. Canada: 

1. Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal 

2. Consolidated Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd., Montreal 

3. Agfa Ansco, Ltd., Toronto 

91. United States: 

1. General Aniline A Film Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2. Magnesium Development Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

3. Jasco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

4. Plaskon Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio 

6. American Magnesium Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

6. Chemnyco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

7. General Dyestuffs Corp., New York, N. Y. 

VII. PACIFIC ISLANDS 

92. Dutch East Indies: 

1. N. V. “I. M. P. L. A.” Import M. V. Pharmaoeutische, Weltevreden 

2. Mapro-Haatschappy Tot Bcvordering 

3. N. V. Internationale Credit en Handelsvereeniging, Batavia 

4. Geo. Wehry A Co.. Batavia 

5. Harmsen Verwey A Co., N. V., Semarang 

6. N. V. Bchn Meyer A Co., Batavia 

93. Philippines: 

1. Bayer Yakuhin Gomei Kaisha, Manila 

2. Menzi A Co., Inc., Manila 

3. Philippine-American Drug Co., Manila 

Appendix B 

This appendix presents certain material which may be of interest 
concerning Latin-Araerican firms in which I. G. Farben hold partici- 
pations. 

Oia. Electro Chimica Fluminense , Rio de Janeiro 
The minutes of the meeting of I. G.’s commercial committee (Kauf- 
m&nnischer Ausscliuss) of September 23, 1941, contain the following 
reference to this firm: 

In spite of the danger of an evontual discontinuance of operations the business 
of the Fluminense should be continued for as long as possible, ana instructions 
should be given that all measures should be taken in order to prevent the transfer 
of Fluminense into English or North American hands. 

According to Farben records, the total capitalization of Fluminense 
is contos 3,500, of which contos 3,003, or 85.8 percent, were in the 
possession of the Allianca Commercial de Anilinas, Ltda. Farben 
records further state thatr— 

According to a telegram from Buenos Aires of June 19, 1942, which, however 
had to pass several stations and therefore must be taken up with caution, the 
debts on the account current of the Fluminense to the agency (Allianca) for 
deliveries, loans, commissions, and inteiest amount to p total of contos 3,907. In 
this telegram it was further mentioned that the shareholdings of the agency were 
sold in the meantime, partly to the former proprietors Motta, etc., and to the 
solicitor Soboya Lima (attorney for Allianca), the net proceeds amounting to 
contoe 3,485.4. * * * 

The above-mentioned telegram of June 19, 1942, states, however, 
with respect to Saboya Lima’s acquisition of the shares of Fluminense: 

Because present proprietor pays in intervals of half year each, Saboya Lima 
pays monthly to Allianca on a basis of 96 contos, two installments already paid 
back from the profit of his partnership in Allianca, neither as first payment nor 
as buyer but only in order to continue the camouflage. 
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Cia. de Productos Chimicos Industrial, M. Hamers , S. A. 

With respect to this firm Farbcn records reveal that on July 1, 
1940, I. G. acquired by purchase from Max Hamers (I. G.’s agent in 
Brazil since 1913) 49 percent of the Rs. 1,000,000,000 capitalization 
of the firm, but that 1. G. had agreed to “* * * the sale of the 
shares first to Allianca and later to a transfer to the I. G. * * 

The records further state that — 

The I. G. furthermore binds itself according to agreement irrevocably to buy 
at any time the capital remaining with Mr. Hamers, amounting to nom. 
Rs. 510:000$000 from him at the price stipulated in section 6 of the agreement 
* * *. If it should happen, however, that Sir. Hamers should die, the I. G. 
binds itself irrevocably to buy the capital remaining with Mr. Hamers before 
January 1, 1943, at the price mentioned in section 6. 

In a report dated September 18, 1941, prepared for the commercial 
committee (Kaufmannischer Ausschuss), Ovcrhoff stated: 

The second most important undertaking to us is the participation in H&mers. 
Although Hamers has, as is well known, signed the agreement, according to which 
49 percent of the shares belong to us, the situation is very delicate, because, as 
regards control and espionage, we cannot carry on further correspondence in 
order not to endanger Hamers. 

A copy of the above-mentioned agreement and a detailed report 
concerning the M. Hamers firm arc m the possession of the United 
States Government. 

Quebracho Brasil, S. A. ( Quebrasa ), Motto Grosso 

According to Farben records, this firm has a capitalization of contoa 
6,000 of which contos 4,000 are: 

* * • issued in the name of Mr. Hamers as trustee for I. G. Consequently 
Mr. Hamers is interested in the Quebrasa, judging from the outside, in the amount 
of contos 4,000. These shares are lying in the safe of the agency. The means 
for the participation have been placed at the disposal of Mr. Hamers as a loan 
by the Allianca. A settlement with Frankfurt did not take place * * *. In 
order to avoid difficulties for Mr. Hamers it must be taken care that the par- 
ticipation booked with the I. G. be not officially reported as such by us. 

Concerning Quebrasa, Hermann Collischonn, I. G.’s auditor for 
Latin America, stated: 

The share of Herr Hamers is iu reality an I. G. investment. Funds were put 
at his disposition by the I. G. 

Quebrasa has never been placed on the proclaimed list. A detailed 
report concerning this firm is also in the possession of the United 
States Government. 

Industria Quimica Colombiaua, S. A. ( Inquico ), Medellin 

According to Farben records, this firm has a capitalization of 
Col. $600,000, of which Col. $120,000, or 20 percent, are in the pos- 
session of Anilinas Alemanas (I. G.'s firm in Bogota, which subse- 
quently became known as Cfa. Colombians de Colorantes y Productos 
Quimicos). According to Farben records, Anilinas Alemanas is 
holding the 20 percent for I. G., with an option to purchase 50 percent 
of the share capital. The records contain a discussion of this option 
and reveal that Anilinas— 

has given money to a small extent for the maintenance of Inquico by payment in 
cash or by the supplying of raw materials. Further amounts which are to be used 
for the continuance of the manufacturing of goods may be placed at the disposal of 
Inquico by the agency only against legalized bonds or other securities as per 
telegram of the department of chemical management dated January 22, 1942. 
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Union National de Quimica Industrial , Ltda., “ InduQuimica” Medellin 

A report dated January 27, 1940, from the Cfa. Colombiana Colo- 
rantes y Productos Quimicos, S. A., Bogota (formerly Anilin&9 
Alemanas Cfa., Ltda.), stated: 

Cloaked firm . — For different reasons it has appeared practical to have an 
effectively cloaked firm, which is a clean Colombian firm, and which should help us 
to conduct the business in various ways. Since, for example, the war insurance on 
North American deliveries is at the present time covered through reinsurance by 
English companies, it has now alreadvproven necessary to have a clean Colombian 
firm w'ith a Colombian name. This Colombian firm will, it is hoped, also be able 
to deliver North American goods even to customers of French nationality, since 
those as mentioned elsewhere may no longer buy indicated German goods from 
Germans. We have thus considered it correct to found a clean Colombian firm 
under the name Union Nacional de Quimica Industrial Limitada “Induquimica.” 
Of course, we have complete control and are considering chiefly the handling of 
purchases in North America through the Induquimica. in whose name already all 
arrangements with United States of America were made. 

Hilbelc Seminario , Lima, Peru 

Concerning this firm, Farben records state: 

According to the report dated August 7. 1942, of Mr. Janssen, who has returned 
to Germany, our agency has a share in the above firm in the name of Mr. G. R. 
Cornejo (I. G.’s agent in Peru since 1922) through the S. cash account amounting 
to Boles 100,000. 

This participation was intended in the first place for the purchase of chemicals 
under cover of a person, but later on also the sale had to be left to this firm. 

As agreed upon, the profits will be divided by halves. In the year 1941 the 
net profit amounted to about soles 35,000, of which 50 pern nt are still to be paid 
to tnc agency respective to Cornejo. 

Considering the unstable conditions in Peru and that in respect to this partici- 
pation possibly changes may have occurred or may yet occur, the amount of 
soles 100,000 was not booked by I. G. through the participation account, but for 
the present by the special bookkeeping department to the debit of an account- 
current “Com. General de Anilinas, Lima * • 

The above report of Mr. Janssen is in the possession of the United 
States Government. 

Jorge Labrousse — Tanning Enterprise , Lima, Peru 

Farben records reveal that — 

This undertaking has been organized primarily by Messrs. Cornejo, Bank, and 
Mehrkens out of private means with soles 3,333 each. later on, according to the 
report of Mr. Janssen, the shares of Messrs. Cornejo and Mehrkens, amounting to 
a total of soles 6,666, are said to have likewise been taken out of the S. cash ac- 
count. Seen from the outside, these gentlemen have, therefore, a claim for a loan 
against this firm. 

Idunal S. A. ( Indvstrias Nacionales), Lima, Peru 

Farben records state that — 

This firm has been established by Messrs. Cornejo and Kreitz (German techni- 
cian, emigrated from Chile) [sic] by making use of four middlemen with a starting 
capital of S/70,000 (of which 50 percent G. R. Cornejo) and which is situated in 
its own grounds on the Avenida Argentina. * * * 

This undertaking commenced business May 1, 1942. 

From the report it is not to be seen whether Mr. Cornejo has taken the money 
out of the S. cash account, but this may be presumed; we have, however, no record 
of any such transactions. It must, therefore, be duly taken not that in the case 
of eventually entering the proportionate share amount to S/35,000 (50 percent of 
S/70,000) into the books through the S. cash account as a participation, a motion 
for the official approval required will have to be put forward. 

Cia. Peruana de Importaciones, Ltda., Lima 

A report in I. G.’s files dated May 26, 1942, states: 

On February 1, 1942, the Cfa. Peruana de Importaciones, Ltd., has been 
founded with a share capital of S/30,000 which are entirely in the possession of 
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Mr. Cornejo. The president of the firm is Dr. Ramirez Otarola. Moreover, 
Mr. Broggi, who was advised by Mr. Roedenbeck, is employed there. The 
company has been charged with purchases of chemical products in the United 
States of America (Chem. Dow, Gerhard o Hooper, San Francisco, and various 
smaller firms.) 

Cia. Ind. Verrando, S. A. Sullana 

Ovcrlioff in his report to the Kaufmannischen Ausschusses stated: 

The other small enterprises which we own over there, e. g. Taucher in Chile 
and Cfa. Ind. Verrando S. A., Sullana, as well as the small factories in connection 
with out warehouses in Argentina and Mexico are well getting on through the 
conjuncture of the war, assist the supply of goods, and wield considerable profits. 

The minutes of the 1940 conferences in Italy and Switzerland 
reveal that: 

The supplying of the sales organizations with leather with leather oil and 
different otner auxiliaries by the Cfa. Ind. Verrando, S. A., Sullana, is going on 
without any difficulties. Interesting was the information of Mr. Moll that the 
Copesa Cfa. Peruana de Representaciones S. A. has participated in the Cfa. 
Ina. Verrando in Trujillo. Partner of the Copesa is a brother of Mr. Cornejo. 

Other Facilities in Peru 

Farben records reveal the establishment of an I. G. factory in the 
name of one of its representatives: 

Warehouse. 

As it has not been possible to rent in the Edificio Mlneria, or in the vicinity, 
centrally situated storage rooms possessing the requisite dimensions, we have 
decided to buy, in the Avenida Argentina, too (in the name of Mr. G. R. Cornejo 
and from means taken from the S. cash) a tract of land with well * * *. On 
it has been erected an open storage shed of about 15 by 30 meters for heavy chemi- 
cals and a closed storage room of same dimensions for dyestufTs; furthermore 
installation for office and accommodation for a guard. 

Qn the remaining ground, the boiler for the mixing plant and for the manu- 
facture of Baykanol colors has been established, as well as small plants for other 
occasional manufactures. 

The storage facilities occupied so far at the Agendas Unidas de Aduana, 8. A., 
Calle Manova, where there also took place the manufacture of Baykanol colors 
and the mixing plant, have thereby been dissolved. 

The capital invested so far amounts to about S/30,000. 

W. Justus & Co., Peru 

Farben records state: 

The connection with Fezandie A Sperrle taken up at the beginning of 1940 has, 
by using the firm of W. Justus A Co. as purchasers — sham address — has per- 
formed for us a good service in the replenishment of our stocks, especially as far 
as the marketable dyestufTs for wool are concerned. By this means, our assort- 
ment was not diminished for a moment. The sales in 1940-41 amounted to 
about U. S. $100 t 000 c. i. f. Justus obtained 2 % percent commission on the f. o. b. 
value and 1 percent on the local value of the goods sold by themselves to a small 
extent * * *. 

Venezuela 

Several wartime enterprises were established by I. G. in Venezuela 
for the purpose of maintaining its business in this country. An I. G. 
report concerning Venezuela dated July 28, 1942, states: 

Business will be carried on, even under hard conditions. Mr. Becker is working 
in his own name, not being on the black list. Paying cash he bought for the I. G. 
a building (warehouse room) (sic) in which Mr. Muller as sublessee got an office, 
laboratory, fabrication and storeroom. Mr. Muller is working absolutely inde- 
pendently for himself, with respect to manufacturing and mixing, payment going 
to Mr. Becker. By a special price calculation Mr. Becker is able to transfer the 
salaries to Mr. Muller. They are manufacturing just now: Textile auxiliary prod- 
ucts, Turkey red oil, sodium sulphate, bio-calcium, insecticide based on tobacco 
and Turkey' red oil. 
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A report concerning Venezuela dated May 27, 1942, states: 

Already a few months after the war broke out the Quimica Bayer were inserted 
in the English black list, and later also in the American black list which was 
very unfavorable for continuing the business because American producers were 
not allowed to deliver to firms named in the black lists. For this reason the firm 
Alfredo Becker Productos Industrials y Agricolas was established. By means 
of this solution of need it was still possible to buy from Brazil larger quantities 
of chemicals and quebracho for the stock of that place. Because the American 
firms delivering to Mr. Becker were, before each shipment, looking for the correct 
information about him through the American Embassy, we resolved at that time 
to establish another firm name Antonio Lehrmann y Franceschi in order to appor- 
>'on the deliveries and not to interrupt the business between Fezandie & operle 
4 Mr. Becker. * * • 


Soc. an. Ind. < fc Com. Electroclor, Buenos Aires 

In Farben records it is revealed that I. G.’s participation in Elec- 
troclor was to have been obtained from Duperial (owned by DuPont 
and Imperial Chemical Industries), that the National City Bank, 
Buenos Aires Branch, advanced I. G. M$N555,000 with which to 
make the participation, but that pursuant to an agreement between 
I. G. and Duperial the participation was canceled on January 19, 
1940. The records continue as follows: 


The Anilinas Alemanas S. A„ Buenos Aires, made on January 19, 1940, an 
agreement with the Electroclor S. A. which insures Anilinas a participation in the 
sale of chemical products of Electroclor to the amount of Argentine P. 840,000, 
and which guarantees the commission thereon in the amount of at least Argentine 
P. 84,000 per annum. We have at first accepted this compromise, but have 
pointed out to Duperial that in doing so we did not abandon our rights contained 
in the concluded association agreement. 

With respect to the above-mentioned agreement between Duperial 
and I. G. made on January 19, 1940, Farben records state: 

It was interesting to see from Mr. Moll’s statement that the written agreement 
was officially recognized and legalized by the British Embassy, Buenos Aires. 

I. G.'s future intentions concerning Electroclor were revealed by 
Farben records which state: 


With the outbreak of the war this participation was canceled; it is understood, 
however, that after the war it will be renewed. 

Monopol Sociedad Responsibilidad IXda ., Buenos Aires 

The firm Monopol S. R. L., an Argentine chemical factory, had 
been purchased by Indunidas Sociedad Anonima Mercantil de Indus- 
trias Unidas of Buenos Aires in 1938. Indunidas is owned by the 
banking firm of Carl H inrich Donner of Hamburg, and has for years 
handled the sale of certain I. G. chemical products in Argentina. In 
October 1939 Anilinas Alemanas, S. A., Buenos Aires, and Indunidas 
came to an agreement containing a guaranty of the profits to bo 
earned by Indunidas from Monopol, and giving to I. G. an option to 
purchase 51 percent of the shares of Monopol. I. G. was also given 
the right to purchase the remaining shares in the event of a dispute 
with Indunidas. A copy of this agreement is in the possession of the 
United States Government. 

On June 27, 1942, Anilinas Alemanas, S. A., Buenos Aires, cabled 
I. G.: 

* * * In order to compensate for the national foundation, market and 
customers positions which Anilinas lost because of Electroclor, we have made 
use of the option for the 51 percent participation in Monopol, and have purchased 
this for approximately P. 370,000. We hope to enlarge the position of Monopol 
on the market by our assured influence in Monopol and by further friendly 
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collaboration and participation of Indunidas, in spite of the well-known diffi- 
culties of getting raw materials * * *. 

A statement by Fritz H. Walloth, the chemical division's agency 
sales controller, concerning the background of the Monopol and 
Indunidas transactions is in the possession of the United States 
Government. 

Max Taucher , Santiago 

In Farben records the following statement is made concerning this 
firm: j 

On strength of a decision of the color committee on September 2, 1938,‘*5tt 
application has been filed with the R. W. M. (German Ministry of Economics) to 
acquire the works in the possession of Herr Max Taucher, Santiago de Chile, 
through the medium of our agency, the firm of Anilinaa Aleraanas Cia., Ltda. 

The price for the works of Taucher was P250,000, and had to be paid at 
once. * * * 

These sums aro shown in the books of the agency, being the purchaser of the 
plant. They have not been booked in Frankfurt. 

Explosives Factory Erected jor the Argentine Government 

In 1938 I. G.'s subsidiary, Koln-Rottweil, A. G., a gun-Dowdor firm 
was successful in obtaining a contract from the Argentine Government 
for the erection of a powder plant, known as Villa Maria. Provided 
for in the contract was a saltpeter factory to be erected by I. G. at 
Rio Tecero, in Argentina. 

Negotiations pertaining to the contract for the gun-powder plant 
were revealed by Ilgner in December 1936 upon his return from an 
extensive tour in Latin America: 

Already shortly after the World War, in Argentina the construction of an 
explosives plant was considered in order that Argentina could become inde- 
pendent of American, Swedish, and former German deliveries of powder. The 
project was brought to a definite conclusion by Koln-Rottweil A. G. and their 
Argentine representative respectively, but the agreement was declared void by 
the revolutionary government in 1933, and was canceled. Also in that case I 
took up anew that project during my presence in Buenos Aires, at the request of 
of the explosives and chemical divisions, and had extensive discussions with the 
Argentine Minister of War in order to determine the ways in which it would be 
possible for us eventually to participate in the new public bids to be expected, 
in the meanwhile Dr. Frank-Fahle had the possibility of working in close col- 
laboration with the Argentine administration of the arsenal on the elaboration 
of the new public bid for their explosives plant. The publication was made 
in the meantime and the bids have to be submitted by the end of September 
1937. * * * 

Although Koln-Rottweil, as may be inferred from Ilgner’s remarks 
was the successful bidder, the outbreak of the war interfered with 
the completion of the Villa-Maria plant, and I. G. was unable to 
deliver any of the machinery for the factory at Rio Tecero. Reports 
found in I. G.’s files describing the condition of Koln-Rottweil ’s con- 
tract with the Argentine Government as of August 1940 as well as 
a detailed statement concerning this contract which was prepared 
by Fritz Walloth, the chemical division's agency sales controller, 
are in the possession of the United States Government. According 
to Walloth, I. G. has claims against the Argentine Government in 
connection with the Koln-Rottweil contract in the amount of 
RM 1,082, 454 .43. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1940 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington , D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to call of the chair- 
man, in room 104-B, Senate Office Building, Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore, of West Virginia (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Harley M. Kilgore (chairman), West Virginia. 

Also present: Dr. Herbert Schimmel, chief investigator. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. The first 
witness today is Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, Director, Civil Affaire 
Division, War Department. 

All right, General Hilldring, if you will go ahead. I will ask you 
questions occasionally. 

TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN H. HILLDRING, DIRECTOR, CIVIL 
AFFAIRS DIVISION, WAR DEPARTMENT 

General Hilldring. The Allied Nations have pledged themselves 
to destroy the wamiaking potential of the Germany which so lately 
menaced our way of life. Long before the beginning of World War II, 
while democratic nations were devoting their thought and talents to 
the welfare of their people and the pursuits of peace, Nazi Germany 
was evolving elaborate plans to subordinate to and integrate with 
her war planning every productive function, discovery, and activity 
acainst tne day when the Nazis would launch the attack they had 
already defcided upon against their first victim. 

We are, therefore, committed and determined to seek out and 
destroy the sources of Germany’s once powerful aggressive industrial 
might. The investigation of cartels and cartel-like organizations is 
one aspect of our demilitarization policy in respect to Germany. 

The investigation of I. G. Farbenindustrie was undertaken because 
that organization constituted a highly significant factor in the German 
war machine. This investigation is making available to us informa- 
tion relating to Germany’s technology, war production, patents, ex- 
ternal assets, and industrial organization. I. G. Farbenindustrie was 
known to be the largest corporation in Germany and the largest 
chemical corporation in the world. Already our investigations con- 
clusively prove that this organization planned and schemed as a tool 
of the Nazi regime. Farbcn was so useful to the war lords of Germany 
that the German General Staff considered it important to integrate 
certain of its offices into the army high command itself. 
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The Chairman. General, let me interrupt you at this point. This 
investigation into Farbenindustrie and into cartels, I believe — and 1 
just want to get your reaction — is valuable not only as an exploration 
of their war-making potential, but also for us as an industrial nation, 
it is extremely valuable that our businessmen should know the schemes 
and plans used by these people in the past, in order that they may 
guard against aggression by foreign industry in the future. Don’t 
you think that is true? 

General Hilldring. That’s right, Mr. Chairman; it is a most 
valuable bit of industrial intelligence. 

The I. G. Farben investigation is but one of a number of investiga- 
tions which are intended to lay before the world the truth concerning 
the organization, operation, and holdings of Farben and similar 
cartels. The Military Government will continue these investigations 
until wo are satisfied that we have ferreted out every single cartel or 
cartel-like organization which might substantially contribute to a 
German war potential. 

We are also presently investigating the German iron and steel, 
electrical, chemical, pharmaceutical, and hcavy-construction industries 
as well as the big banks. The purpose of these investigations is to 
lay bare their policies, plans, and operations so that we may render 
them impotent as a future threat to mankind. 

The Chairman. I note you didn’t list the instrument industry in 
that. Are you having any opportunity to go into the cartel set-up 
of the instrument industry? 

General Hilldring. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have reported here 
only those that we are presently working on. I did say earlier that 
we would ferret out every cartel and cartellike organization. 

Throughout last summer our investigations continued to disclose 
the far-reaching significance of the German cartels and their external 
assets. In recognition of this, the Office of Military Government- 
United States— Germany, established the Division for Investigation 
of Cartels and External Assets as one of the nine major divisions of 
that Office. 

The mission of this Division, which we refer to as “DICEA,” is to 
initiate and continue those investigations necessary to accomplish 
our occupation policies in this field. 

It is the purpose of Military Government to continue DICEA and 
to bolster it with the requisite legal, financial, accounting, and investi- 
gative personnel until we have completed and evaluated all the neces- 
sary inquiries into German internal business organizations and their 
external assets and entanglements. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I am happy to hear that it is our policy 
in Germany to carry out these investigations, but I want to know, if 
you can tell us, what kind of organization has actually been set up at 
the present time to carry out this deindustrialization program. 

General Hilldring. As far as the functions of DICEA are con- 
cerned, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. What kind of an organization do we have over 
there? How extensive? 

General Hilldring. It is a pretty extensive organization. I don't 
know the exact numbers — about 140 people, who have been specially 
selected, largely with the assistance of our Treasury and State De- 
partments, and under the personal direction of the next witness here, 
Colonel Bernstein. 
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I think there has never been assembled before a unit that has the 
capabilities, certainly that has done as great an amount of work in 
the short period of tune, that this organization has already done. 

The Chairman. I wonder if Colonel Bernstein in hi9 statement 
will tell us how it functions, or would you like to tell us? 

General Hilldring. I would rather have Colonel Bernstein testify 
on that point, because that would be more valuable to the committee. 
He knows of bis personal knowledge. J know of it only from obser- 
vation. 

The Chairman. There is an interesting fact in the background of 
this: In settling World War I, in the Versailles Treaty, we permitted 
the example of Germany in 1870 to govern that treaty in the matter 
of cash reparations. As you know, they bled the French dry for a 
generation with cash reparations, and we undertook to exact cash 
reparations from Germany. We then financed Germany, so 9he could 
earn enough to pay the cash reparations — that was the theory. But 
she took the money we financed her with and set up the gigantic 
organization with which they attempted to whip U9. 

General Hilldring. I hope we don’t make that 9ame mistake again. 

The Chairman. Anybody who says financial reparations to me is 
going to have a fight. 

General Hilldring. The sources for our material are many and 
varied. Intelligence personnel and militaiy government teams have 
interrogated thousands of persons. Individuals who so indicate, or 
who it is believed possess information bearing upon any organization 
or activity in which we are interested are then interrogated by experts 
competent to elicit and evaluate the most technical information in 
whatever field involved. 

Despite the elaborate precautions of the German officials to safe- 
guard or destroy vital records, we have discovered and painstakingly 
perused their most secret files. Last June I described to this com- 
mittee how records of the I. G. Farbcn Co. had been found hidden 
in monasteries, 9alt mines, beer halls, and caves. 

On the 29th of March 1945 when American troops first entered 
Frankfurt and took control of the main offices of I. G. Farbcn, cer- 
tain key records were taken into custody by the T-Force attached 
to the Army. On the 16th of April, finance division personnel of 
United States Group, Control Council (Germany), surveyed the con- 
dition of the records, which was found to be chaotic, many of them 
having been spilled on the floors, and some even apparently disposed 
of as trash. It was determined that the records should be removed 
to a safe depository. A building adjoining the Rcichsbank was 
reouisitioned and the mechanism of removal put into operation. 

The books and records which were located on the six floors of the 
Farben Building were removed, from top to bottom, by a human 
conveyor chain, made up of German prisoners of war, civilians, and 
Farben personnel, extending from the sixth floor to the first floor 
and then out to the tractor-drawn vafi which transported the records. 

Once the records had been removed, the job of creating a filing 
system began. Under close supervision, Farben officials were 
selected, on the basis of their familiarity with the files, to reconstitute 
the system. It was determined that many files had been destroyed, 
on order of department chiefs, when American occupation seemed 
imminent. A great number of files had been stored in beer halls and 
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restaurants; some had been buried in backyard gardens and others 
stored in cellars of trusted I. G. Farben employees, and many had 
been cached in religious institutions as personal property. 

Special teams were dispatched throughout the Frankfurt area to 
secure files concealed by the home office of I. G. Farben, Later, 
teams were dispatched to various sections of Germany, including 
Jena, Wolfen, Heidelberg, Dusseldorf, Wurzberg, Munich, Kassel, 
Cologne, and Ludwigshaten ^o recover records which had been kept 
at various I. G. Farben plants, hidden in homes of I. G. Farben 
officials, or purposely stored in underground depositories against 
bombing attack. By following this plan methodically and vigorously 
it is estimated that 85 percent of the I. G. Farben files belonging to 
the main office in Frankfurt have been recovered from the locations 
in which they had been secreted throughout Germany. 

The Chairman. General, I was there when you had moved them 
into the building and were engaged in sorting them out and it looked 
to me like an almost impossible task. Have you gotten them ar- 
ranged now so they are accessible for study? 

General Hilldring. When I was there in August, the latest infor- 
mation I personally have of it, the job was not then completed, but 
there again Colonel Bernstein will be able to tell you. 

The Chairman. At that time you had about 2,200 tons of files? 

General Hilldring. Yes, there were hundreds of tons of it, even as 
late as late August, when . I came home. Colonel Borns tein can 
give you the most recent information on that subject. 

Our continuing investigations confirm that the organic integration 
of German industrial might and technical skill into their war machine 
was effected on a scale to confound the imagination. .The influence 
of the giant combines and cartels which prostituted the discoveries of 
modern science and the techniques of modern business organization 
to the aims of Nazi aggression has been traced to all corners of the 
world. For well over a decade these German cartels have reached out 
in order to establish outside of Germany footholds which were de- 
signed to serve as spearheads of German aggression. This aggression 
was no less important to the German designs for world conquest than 
the invasion by the German armies. That is why the elimination of 
these spearheads of industrial aggression is so essential a part of the 
American program for the industrial disarmament of Germany. I 
will describe briefly the measures we have taken and those which we 
contemplate in carrying out our program for German industrial 
disarmament. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you a question at that point, General. 
I have been asked this question several times and I have been unable 
to answer it, and possibly you can. 

The question is this: From the study of these records does it look 
like German industry actually dominated German government, or was 
the partnership between industry and government or was the partner- 
ship between industry and the General Staff that was operating that 
machine? 

Industry seemed to me to be guided by the decisions of the General 
Staff, but also sometimes the General Staff seemed to be guided by 
industry and I just wondered if you have been able to determine yet 
which was the dominant factor. 
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General Hilldring. Again I would like you to get the opinion of 
Colonel Bernstein, who has made the most exhaustive study of this. 
But it seems to me, Senator, from what I have read of our investiga- 
tions into I. G. Farben, that it was subservient to the Nazi govern- 
ment, and to the German General Staff, in that the conduct of its 
business was integrated with and controlled by the Government and 
the General Staff. On the other hand, it is certainly true that thd 
industrial skill of the I. G. Farben outfit, which was completely at the 
disposal of the Government and of the General Staff, frequently 
guided the decisions of the Government and the General Staff. 

The Chairman. In other words, you got the impression that the 
geopolitical end of German policy was guided by industry, even to 
the plans of the staff, and then industry in turn assisted the staff in 
carrying out its plans, so that it was a sort of unholy alliance, as 
Senator Guffey sometimes says? 

General Hilldring. Yes, sir; I think that is about the situation, 
sir. It was a symbiotic relationship for a common infamous objective. 

The Chairman. And there were two purposes: Industry had gotten 
top heavy in its productive powers and sought to get new markets by 
force, and in that it was using the army. On the other hand, the 
Government wanted world domination for its ideology, and it was 
using both army and industry. 

General Hilldring. Yes, sir. 

The basic directive for the control of Germany instructs the United 
States commander, who is also the United States representative on the 
control council, to prohibit all private cartels and other similar busi- 
ness arrangements of a public or quasi public nature which exercised 
regulation over marketing arrangements, production, prices, industrial 
technology, and sales. 

The Chairman. General, you state that the United States com- 
mander there, who is also our representative on the control council, is 
directed to prohibit all private cartels and other similar business ar- 
rangements in Germany. It is my understanding the major portion 
of German heavy industry is concentrated in the pritish zone and not 
in our zone of occupation. Can you tell us whether the British repre- 
sentatives on the control council have a similar directive to prohibit 
such cartels and break up such cartels as have already been formed? 

General Hilldring. I haven't information as to the detailed in- 
structions which the British military governor has, Senator, but we 
have gotten quadripartite agreement on a wide variety of matters 
related to this general subject, which, in addition to the fact that the 
British subscribed to the Potsdam Declaration, would lead me to be- 
lieve that our policies are not far apart. 

The Chairman. I have been informed that to start out with the 
British policy, or at least the British aim, was not similar to ours, but 
that they have been gradually working into closer harmony with our 
operators theje. Have you seen that — that their people on the ground 
are working in better harmony with us than they were at the outset? 

General Hilldring. I could wax rather eloquent on that point, 
Senator, without taking credit 

The Chairman. Out people on the ground have been doing a little 
bit of salesmanship on the British? 

General Hilldring. This much I will say, Senator, I think that 
today — I think we will all agree, that to work out the solution of our 
74241— 40— pt. 8 2 
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problems in the international field with our partners, the British ami 
the Russians and the French, is one of the most important activities 
we are carrying on. 

The Chairman. I think that is right. 

General Hilldrinq. And I think the record which has been made 
in Berlin and Vienna, in bringing together in tangible accomplishment 
between the Soviet and the British and the French and ourselves, is a 
really noteworthy achievement, and it is true that in the beginning 
when we first sat down around the table, it took us a little time, a little 
longer to agree on these things than it perhaps should, but the rapidity 
w'ith which we are reaching agreement on matters of transcendental 
importance today in Berlin and Vienna is a real achievement in 
cooperation with our three partners. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, the Council gets out a general 
plan? 

General IIilldring. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And then it is left to the commander in each dis- 
trict to implement that plan by appropriate localized orders; is that 
right? 

General Hilldrinq. That is the procedure today with respect to all 
matters on which we do reach auadripartite agreement. 

The Chairman. There may be differences in the local orders that 
are issued, but you do find from your observation that there has been 
gradually a better working together than there was at the outset? 

General Hilldrinq. Yes, sir; there certainly is a much better 
working agreement. 

On the matter of executing the quadripartite decisions in Berlin. 
Mr. Chairman, I just want to refresh your memory on the fact that it 
was decided at Potsdam that we would establish some central control 
machinery for the purpose of executing some of these decisions in 
certain fields, which for reasons which you know, we haven’t yet 
been able to accomplish. But three of the four partners have already 
agreed on that, and it seems to me that when we arc able to institute 
that central machinery, the differences in execution in the four 
zones, which you alluded to, will be very largely overcome. 

The United States commander is likewise instructed to prevent 

f >roduction in and to take custody of all plants and equipment designed 
or the production of arms, munitions, and implements of war and to 
hold such plants for subsequent disposition. 

The Chairman. When you say the United States commander is 
instructed to prevent production in and take custody of all plants 
and equipment designed for the production of arms and munitions, 
do you mean plants which are only necessarily related to war produc- 
tion or plants which have been and could be again readily devoted to 
such production? 

You know, in all-out war about 95 percent of production can be 
adapted to war purposes. I know one illustration in tins country in 
which a plant that manufactured a certain drug that w T as vitally 
necessary in hospitals was immediately converted to manufacture of 
an extremely valuable explosive. 

General Hilldring. That is a pretty difficult question to answer. 
The Chairman. That is why I believe you have a very difficult 
problem in regard to the German munitions industry. A plant that 
makes tractors can make tanks. 
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General Hilldring. If you mean that we will seize and prohibit 
production in any plant that can be converted to war use, that might 
mean any industry. 

The Chairman. That is what I am getting at. 

General Hilldring. In other words, if you had a building with 
electrical power connected to it, regardless of what it was making, you 
could convert that plant to a war use. 

The Chairman. By changing machinery. 

General Hilldring. By taking out the machinery that is in there 
and putting in other machinery. 

The Chairman. Or by converting some of the machinery? 

General Hilldring. So if I were to say yes to that, it might be 
interpreted as meaning that we will leave no industry in Germany, and 
that is not our intention, Senator. 

The Chairman. Then shouldn’t our policy with respect to German 
industry just be a tough policy which will take no chances that it will 
again menace peace and security, and eliminate all specialized arms 
plants? 

General Hilldring. All of them. 

The Chairman. But on the other plants, eliminate down to what is 
necessary for German existence, or subsistence, so that they won’t 
have anything to convert, that what they do have will be necessary 
for them to get along with. 

General Hilldring. In general, you have given in that statement, 
Senator, our general policy. 

The Chairman. \Ve will eliminate all given war plants that are 
used solely for the manufacture of munitions? 

General Hilldring. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And in regard to other plants, reduce them down 
to a potential that will just take care of Germany? 

General Hilldring. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. So that they can’t be expanded into a war po- 
tential? 

General Hilldring. Yes, sir. 

The plants and equipment required for reparation will be removed; 
those remaining will be destroyed if they arc especially adapted to 
the production of arms, munitions, and implements of war. The 
directive also prohibits the production and acquisition of facilities 
which produce parts or components especially designed for incorpora- 
tion in arms, munitions, and implements of war, as well as airplanes 
and merchant ships. 

United States policy is to permit teclmological and scientific re- 
search in Germany only after it is affirmatively established that con- 
templated research will not contribute to Germany's future war po- 
tential, and even then only under careful licensing and other appro- 
priate safeguard. 

The Chairman. I understand that research is being permitted in 
some German plants. What actual safeguards have been set up in 
those plants in order to make sure that Germany is not conducting 
war research? 

General Hilldring. In the United States zone they are all licensed 
and inspected. On a quadripartite basis I don’t believe we have come 
to any German-wide arrangement on that, Senator, but as an indica- 
tion that our partners contemplate with respect to research the same 
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general view we have, I can point to the Control Council law No. 9, 
which has already been approved by the four partners, which has as 
one of its objectives the control of research. I should again say that 
that unquestionably will mean a system of licensing and, more 
important, of scrupulous and eternal inspection. 

The Chairman. Then any plant, in order to do research, must 
first seek a license? 

General Hilldiung. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. Then having obtained a license it is subject to 
inspection to see that it doesn’t violate the limitations of that license? 
It couldn’t go into, shall we say, atomic research or something of that 
nature, because in a very short time inspectors would eaten them? 
You have the necessary scientific personnel with the inspection 
departments to make sure what is going on, don't you? 

General Hilldking. We do in our zone, largely. The point I want 
to clarify again, Mr. Chairman, is that that is not yet on a quadripar- 
tite basis, but the fact that it is likely to be is indicated, as I say, by 
this incorporation of the fact that research is to be controlled across 
the whole of Germany. 

The Chairman. That can go in the record? 

General Hilldring. Yes, sir; that can go in the record. 

(Control Council law No. 9 follows:) 


Control Council Law No. 9, Providing for the Seizure of Property 
Owned by I. G. Farbenindustrie and the Control Thereof 

In order to insure that Germany will never again threaten her neightx>rs or the 
peace of the world, and taking into consideration that I. G. Farbenindustrie 
knowlingly and prominently engaged in building up and maintaining the German 
war potential, the Control Council enacts as follows: 

Article 1. All plants. properties, and assets of any nature situated in Germany 
which were, on or after May 8, 1945, owned or controlled by I. G. Farbeninduslrie 

A. G. are hereby seized by and the legal title thereto is vested in the Control 
Council. 

Article 2. In order to control the seized plants, properties, and assets which 
belonged to I. G. Farbeninduslrie, there shall be created a committee consisting 
of four control officers appointed by the respective zone commanders. Policies 
agreed upon by the committee on l>chalf of the Control Council shall be imple- 
mented in each zone by the zone commander, acting through his control officer. 

Article 3. The committee shall accomplish the following ultimate objectives 
in respect of the plants, properties, assets, and activities of I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G.: 

A. Making certain plants and assets available for reparations. 

B. Destruction of certain plants used exclusively for war-making purposes. 

C. Dispersion of ownership of remaining plants and assets. 

D. Termination of cartel relationships. 

E. Control of research. 

F. Control of production activities. 

Plants reported by the committee as available for reparations or for destruction 
shall be processed through the .normal channels. 

Article 4. All acts and things heretofore done or performed by the zone 
commanders, and their respective control officers in connection with seizing the 
management, direction and control of I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. in their respec- 
tive zones are hereby ratified, approved, and confirmed. 

Berlin (continued). Following is in reference to item 6 of last conference and 
refers only to American zone: 

(а) No I. G.-owned plants have been destroyed. 

(б) Two Montan (Reich-owned) (I. G. -ope rated) explosives plants have been 
destroyed (DAG Eben hausen Kaufbeuren). 

(c) No I. G. or Mon tan plants are earmarked for destruction. 

( d ) One plant DAG Hesse Lichtenau, a Montan plant, is earmarked for 
reparations. 
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(e) Fourteen Montan-I. G.-operated plants (including ( b ) and (<f) above) were 
recommended for reparations by the I. G. control officer to the Industry Branch. 
No action taken by the Industry Branch other than indicated in (6) and ( d ) above. 

(/) Two of the remaining Mon tan plants, Ettringen and Kaufering, were never 
in operation. 

( g ) Reporting on current manufacturing operations is fragmentary and inade- 
quate. 

(A) Some information is available for 64 plants: 

1. Twenty -four plants report employment as of October 31, 1945, of 1 1,50(1 
persons for production or repairs. No operating information for remaining 
40 plants. 

2. Twenty -one of the twenty-four plants are in production including one 
Mon tan explosives plants (another is being repaired). 

3. Of 20 I. G.-owned plants in production, 13 produced direct war materials. 
They are now employing about 10,000 persons and are producing explosives, 
cartridges, powder fuses, dyes, acetone, drugs, other chemicals and celluloid 
products. Hoechst now has 5,000 employees and Biebrich 3,156. 

4. Seven 1. G. plants not classified as direct war plants are producing 
oxygen, gasoline, buna rubber articles, and other products. 

( i ) Analysis of long form questionnaires submitted to the I. G. control officer 
indicates the following: 

1. Removal of war potential is considered secondary to the requirements 
of tho civilian economy. Only 6 of 32 manufacturing plants reported on 
were recommended by subcontrol officers for reparations or for destruction; 
4 of these 6 plants were Montan (Reich-owned) and I. G.-operated. 

2. Reparations are recommended only from direct war plants. 

3. Fifteen or twenty-one war-production plants were recommended for 
continued operations. 

4. War-production plants are reported less feasible for independent oper- 
ations than plants not classified as producers of direct war material. 

5. Revival of large-scale operations and monopoly practices are explicit 
in the recommendations for grouping Hoechst, Griesheim, Offenbach, ancf 
Mainkur plants. 

6. Tabulation discloses the highly improbable conclusion that no war 
research was carried on in I. G. plants. 

Berlin* (continued). Following is extracted from latest I. G. study which will 
be forwarded: “I. G. Farben subcontrol officer recommendations on war pro- 
duction plans needed by the civilian economy 

“1. Hoechst. This plant produced about 15-20 percent of tho total German 
production of dinit robenzenc; approximately 4 percent of the total German pro- 
duction of white salt for hexogen and yellow meal (propellant). The statement 
is made that nitric and equipment is too massive to dismantle and, in addition, 
nitric acid is essential for the manufacture of dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals and 
synthetic introgenous fertilizers; also this plant is the only nitrate fertilizer plant 
in the United States zone. R«*garding the production of chemicals, the following 
recommendation is made: Since the plant was not an essential war plant, oper- 
ation might be at German peacetime requirements or for delivery of drugs and 
chemicals in reparations and restitution or a combination of both pur|X)ses. The 
plant would be of more value as an oj>erating one than as a source of machinery 
and other equipment, i. e., motors, turbines. Before considering demolition, 
thought should be given to the fact that the products manufactured were practi- 
cally peacetime needs and conveniences rather than war materials; however, 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and chlorine were of practically all types of explosives 
and no doubt a large portion of the acid output of the plant was used at the plants 
that produced military explosives. 

“2. Anorgana Oendorf. This plant produced mustard gas from 1941 through 
1945. The recommendation is as follows: This is a war plant and is available 
for reparations. It is felt, however, that the plant, would aid in the over-all 
economy of Bavaria to sue!) an extent that the plant should not be made avail- 
able for reparations until the middle of 1916. This statement is based on the 
ability of the plant to produce pharmaceuticals, solvents, and detergents for both 
civilian ami Army use. Example of recommendations are (as?) not feasible to 
operate as an independent unit: Griesheim chemicals plant I. G. — I do not. feel 
that it would be practical or economically sound to operate this plant as an inde- 

E indent unit. It is my belief that the Griesheim chemical plant could be com- 
ined with the Hoechst plant as one plant for the following reasons: (1) Geo- 
graphically the plant is near Hoechst; (2) many of the intermediates made here 
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are necessary for the manufacture of products at Hoechst; (3) in the past all 
matters for Griesheim are handled by Hoechst with the exception of wages, sales 
and a few minor other matters. * * * The only major changes necessary 

would be to combine Griesheim with the Hoechst sales organization (this having 
been handled in the past by Frankfurt) and put the Griesheim plant under the 
management of the Hoechst plant. Steedener Kalkwerke has very extensive new 
installations erected specifically to meet the burnt lime requirements of the syn- 
thetic rubber plant of I. G. Ludwigshafen. The plant can therefore onlv operate 
economically if these facilities arc producing in their normal capacity. To justify 
operations it is necessary that the plant be guaranteed a continuous large scale 
demand for lime. Such a demand exists only with some of the larger chemical 
w'orks. Thus to assure a normal and profitable production, the best arrange- 
ment would be direct combination with a Dig chemical work. The plants which 
are particularly in need of lime on this basis are all former I. G. Farbenindustrie 

K lants — Ludwigshafcn for carbide production, for insecticides and for lacquers; 

oechst for production of artificial fertilizers; A. G. fur Stickstoffdungcr Knap- 
sack (British zone) for carbide production. A similar connection with the steel 
industry is possible although this plant is equipped to produce a higher grade 
lime than is necessarily required by the steel industry.” 

Washington. For the Kilgore committee hearings we require from Frankfurt: 
(1) Copies of the Polish and Czech Dyestuffs Agreement*. (2) all additional micro- 
film completed since we left Frankfurt, especially the microfilm exhibits to the 
von Hcider-Kugler-Bcrgwardt studies on I. G.’s relations to firms in occupied 
countries and I. G.’s participations in these countries. These studios were con- 
tained in red folders and were being handled by Anne Friedman. 

Berlin. O. K. 

Washington. The following questions re the Farben law are asked simply in 
order that we may understand the application of the law: 

(a) Why is article 3B limited to plants used exclusively for war-making pur- 
poses? 

(6) ’ Is there any clear indication of the test or formula, etc., desired by the four 
participating countries in determining what plants and assets are to be available 
for reparations? 

(c) Who are to be designated as members of Farben Control Committee? . 
Berlin, (a) Destruction of plants other than those used exclusively for war- 
making purposes is not planned. Such nonexclusively war plants arc presumably 
available for reparations. 

(6) We know of no clear testa or formulae. 

(c) In the reorganization proposal sent to Clay today by the special committee 
and concurred by Dodge and hahv, it Is suggested a special deputy be set up in 
the Economics Division to do the decartelization job. It is anticipated he would 
be the United States member of the Farben Control Committee. 

Washington. Why did Colonel Boyd of Industry Branch consider no action 
respecting 14 Montan-I. G.-operatcd plants was necessary except as indicated in 
your item 3B and D (see p. 2 of this transcript)? 

Berlin. We do not know the status. 

Washington. What are included in direct war plants and what is considered 
direct war materiel? Who approved recommendation that reparations bo made 
onlv from direct war plants? 

Berlin. Direct war plants are those plants that produce arms, ammunition, 
and poison gas explosives, other implements of war component* or parts for any 
of above major ingredient*. In addition, plants producing chemicals, 
not including medicines or pharmaceuticals, synthetic rubber, synthetic 
petroleum, magnesium. Recommendations for reparations only from direct 
war plants have not been officially approved. These recommendations were 
made by I. G. subcontrol officers to the control officer of I. G. Farben finance 
division. Thcso recommendations are indicative of future plans regarding 
reparations. 

Washington. Whose tabulation indicates that no war research was carried on 
in I. G. plant*? On what was tabulation based? 

Berlin: DICE A tabulation of questionnaires submitted by subcontrol officers 
to control officer I. G. Farben indicates that no war research was carried on in 
I. G. plants. The questionnaire submitted by subcontrol officers was initiated by 
the I. G. Farben control officer and issued by the Industry Division for completion 
by each subcontrol officer in charge of a plant. 

Washington. What are reasons given for recommendations that Offenbach 
and Mainkur plants lie grouped with Hoochst and Griesheim? What is status of 
these recommendations? Who has approved them? 
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Berlin. Inteylant dependency is basis for recommending grouping of Offen- 
bach Mainkur Hoochst Griesheim. The principal purpose of the long form is to 
elicit information and recommendations upon which to formulate a program for the 
accomplishment of the objectives announced in general order No. 2 which directed 
the seizure of the direction and control of I. G. Farbenindustrie and the possession 
of all its property in the United States zone. These recommendations are now 
being considered in the formulation of the above-mentioned program. 

Washington. We will send you in next few days copies of printed Farben 
report which constitutes a considerable revision of September 12 report. Also 
expect within 2 weeks to have printed all exhibits to revised report and copies will 
be forwarded to you. Additional information in report reveals in even clearer 
terms the iniquitous rob* of Farben in the conspiracy to wage aggressive war. 
What information or findings have come from the Quadripartite Farben Investigat- 
ing Committee set up on August 10? 

Berlin. We have seen no results produced by that committee. 

The Chairman. Go ahead, please. 

General Hilldring. It is also our firm policy to limit to minimum 
essentials the production of iron and steel, chemicals, nonferrous 
metals (except aluminum and magnesium) machine tools, radio and 
electrical equipment, automotive vehicles, and heavy machinery. 

The Chairman. When you say it is our policy to limit to minimum 
essentials the production of these materials, what schedules have you 
in mind? Have schedules been prepared as to what minimum number? 

General Hilldring. They arc being discussed in quadripartite com- 
mittees in Berlin. Mr. Chairman, toestablish the maximums — the 
maximum that will be permitted for this minimum economy. 

The Chairman. This Hoover report has been much publicized. 
Is that report in conformity with the schedule, or is it the schedule, 
or just what has happened? 

General Hilldring. The Hoover report, widely discussed and, I 
think, helpfully discussed, Senator, did not represent the view' of the 
Office of Military Government of Germany. 

The Chairman. In other words, that was Mr. Hoover’s own theory 
which he put up? 

General Hilldring. It was the opinion of his committee, of the 
committee of which ho was chairman. It was not representative of 
anything more than the opinion of this committee, and as a working 
basis, as a point of departure for discussions, as such it has served a 
useful puropse. It was not approved by anybody above the level of 
the committee that contributed it, but as a working document, it was 
submitted to the quadripartite committee on the level of living in 
Germany. 

The Chairman. General Clay did not adopt it as policy at all? 

General Hilldring. He did not adopt it. 

The Chairman. It was somewhat similar, shall we say, to a bill 
that is introduced in the Congress, which goes into committee and the 
committee amends it and reports it out, and then it may be completely 
torn apart on the floor and an entirely new bill substituted? 

General Hilldring. That is a very good analogy, Mr. Chairman. 

As an essential part of our economic security policy, the Potsdam 
Declaration provided that the Control Council would take steps to 
exercise control over German-owned external assets which were not 
under the control of those United Nations which took part in the war 
against Germany. 

In urging upon the Control Council methods for effectuating this 
mandate, General Eisenhower stated in the Control Council that the 
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Four Powers had already created one new precedent in international 
law in bringing the Nazi war criminals before an international court 
for trial ana that he did not object to the establishment of additional 
precedents. General Eisenhower then urged that in the name of 
justice, it was necessary to reach those foreign assets which by many 
devices have found haven outside Germany. 

On October 30, the Control Council enacted the so-called vesting 
and marshaling decree. All rights and interests in any property 
outside Germany owned or controlled by any natural or legal person 
of German nationality inside or outside Germany were thereby vested 
in a newly constituted German External Property Commission com- 
posed of representatives of the four occupying powers and constituted 
as an intergovernmental agency of the Control Council. In the 
decree’s preamble, it is stated: 11 * * * The Control Council is 

determined to assume control of all German assets abroad and to 
divest the said assets of their German ownership with the intention 
thereby of promoting international peace and collective security by 
the elimination of German war potentials.” 

The Chairman. General, what is the relationship, if any, between 
the External Property Commission, which has been set up to vest 
Germany’s assets in foreign countries, and DICEA? 

General Hilldrikg. There will be a great deal of relationship, Mr. 
Chairman, between DICEA and this Commission, rather the American 
member of the Commission, and it is General Clay’s intention, and 
General McNarney’s, to have the Chief of DICEA serve as the 
American member of this Commission, in order that there may be no 
conflict as to United States policy. 

The Chairman. Who is the Chief of DICEA now? 

General Hilldring. Colonel Bernstein. 

The Chairman. The American representative then on the Com- 
mission hasn’t been definitely named vet, but it has been determined 
that w hoever is Chief of DICEA will be the American member of the 
Commission? 

General IIilldrino. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Who formulates the policy and directives which 
guide the American representative in carrying out his functions on 
the Commission? 

General Hilldring. In that regard, Mr. Chairman, we go to the 
same policy source that we do on all other matters. Our State De- 
partment will establish the policy, and I have had some conferences 
witli the State Department official who has that particular 
responsibility. 

The Chairman. Has the External Property Commission taken any 
specific action yet to secure cooperation of the neutral governments 
in ferreting out and finding out what these resources are? 

General Hilldring. I think not. This is a rather recent declara- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, and this Commission was organized as late as 
last week. 

The Chairman. I am wondering if anybody has studied the impact 
of that on the Alien Property Custodian’s duties in the United States 9 

General Hilldring. That, again, under the directive of the Presi- 
dent, would he a function of the Stale Department to see that civilian 
agencies of the Government, any agency of our Government that was 
involved in any policy in connection with this business, bo consulted 
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and their views considered in respect to any policy formulated in the 
foreign field in the occupied areas. I am certain that the State 
Department is doing that. 

The Chairman^ I think this Commission has one of the toughest 
jobs. 

General Hilldring. There is one point there; this decree does not 
vest title to German properties in the United States. 

The Chairman. So that would still be under the Alien Property 
Custodian? , 

General Hilldring. That is right; but he would still have some 


marginal interest in this problem, it would seem to me. 

The Chairman. Frankly, that appears to me an even more difficult 
job than you have in Germany. You can lay your hands on things 


there in a tangible form. In neutral and other countries it is a much 
more difficult job, and you can do nothing in the neutral countries 
without complete cooperation of DICEA. They are the source of 
information from which you work, and I think it is a wise choice to 
put the head of DICEA on as the member of the Commission. 

General Hilldring. Yes, sir; in order that they may be completely 


integrated. 
The Con 


The Control Council is now actively considering the provisions of a 
law which will prohibit excessive concentrations of German economic 
power and prohibit German participation in international cartels. 
The position of the United States member is greatly strengthened by 
the results, already known, of the investigations made by the United 
States military government of I. G. Farbenindustrie and similar 
organizations. 

The Chairman. I wonder whether the question has been raised 
in regard to the possible future collection of royalties on German 

K nts. If you remember, after World War I, there was paid to 
Dp a little over 70,000,000 American dollars on accrued patent 
royalties on armor plate, or a process used by us in fighting the war. 
Such accrued royalties might form a tremendous source of German 
capital abroad. 

General Hilldring. Senator, I have to admit that is one thing my 


bright youngsters haven’t brought to me yet. Maybe one of them 
could answer that question. 

The Chairman. We may have companies in the United States that 
under their contracts accrued a certain amount for such royalties. 

General Hilldring. Can you find an answer to that question? 

Lt. Col. Ernest A. Gross. I think it is contemplated, sir, that all 
German external assets in the United States, including, without doubt, 
royalties due, would be available for reparations payments. However, 
that is not within the scope of the War Department. 

The Chairman. I am wondering whether you have somebody or 
some group watching that situation? 

• General Hilldring. Write that down, Colonel. 

Thank you, Senator, we’ll pry into that one. 

The Chairman. I remember in a hearing in 1941, covering various 
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the postwar royalty situation, and I have been keeping an eye on that 
all the wav through. 

General Hilldring. We will also, hereafter. 
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The Chairman. I don’t want that to be a part of the cost of the war. 

General Hilldring. All members of the Control Council have 
agreed to the principle that — 

* * * for the purpose of preventing Germany from endangering the safety 

of her neighbors or again constituting a threat to them or to international peace, 
and in order to destroy Germany’s economic potential to wage war, and in order 
to facilitate Germany’s reconstruction on a peaceful and democratic basis, it is 
essential that the German economy should be decentralized by the elimination of 
all excessive concentration of economic powet as exemplified, in particular, by 
cartels, syndicates, trusts, combines, and other types of monopolistic or restrictive 
arrangements which could be used by Germany as instruments of political or 
economic aggression. 

There remains only final quadripartite agreements as to the exact 
means of implementing this agreed principle. 

This is one of the real achievements of thoso four negotiators that I 
spoke of earlier, sitting in Berlin, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I discovered abroad that the coal cartel practically 
controlled the technical management of all coal mines. While indi- 
vidual corporations would own a mine, they had to get their manage- 
ment out of the cartel group, because they had all the experienced men 
on contract. It seems to me that is one reason why occupation is 
going to have to last a long time, to convince these men that they can 
break their contracts and go to work for individual plants without 
suffering reprisals from the old cartel group. 

General Hilldring. That is very true. 

The Chairman. I remember very well in both the Ruhr and the 
Saar Basins, you were having to use the management from the old 
cartel group in order to get the mines in operation. 

General Hilldring. In the early days after the collapse. 

The Chairman. That’s right. After the collapse you couldn’t find 
technical and skilled personnel who were not under contract to the 
cartels. 

General Hilldring. Another token of our determination to crush 
Germany’s war-making potential is Control Council Law No. 9, passed 
on November 30 of this year. This law provides for the seizure and 
control of all property owned or controlled in Germany by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. That is the law I have already submitted. 

It is because I. G. Farbenindustrie deliberately and prominently 
contributed to and fostered Germany’s war-making potential that its 
properties were seized and title vested in the Control Council. The 
enactment provides that certain plants and assets will be made avail- 
able for reparations; plants used exclusively for War-making will be 
destroyed; cartel relationships will be terminated; ownership of re- 
maining plants and assets wi 11 be dispersed and research and produc- 
tion activity will be rigorously controlled. 

What are we now' going to do about these cartel organizations which 
we discover to have contributed so mightily to German’s war machine? 
How will we render them impotent to support another aggression. 
As I have pointed out, the Control Council has now agreed that the 
economic power of cartels, syndicates, trusts, and combines will be 
eliminated. 

That is a quadripartite agreement, sir. That is, across the board. 

In order to assure the accomplishment of this aim, excessive con- 
centrations of corporate ownership and management will be broken 
up and prohibited. Ownership and management of plants and assets 
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which are not removed for reparations or which are not destroyed 
will be dispersed and the complex devices by which the Nazi govern- 
ment fostered central ownership and control will be outlawed. Ger- 
man participation in international cartel arrangements will, of course, 
be prohibited. 

The facts which we are discovering concerning the activities of these 
organizations will not only enable us to accomplish our objectives 
intelligently and speedily, but should also serve to generate an in- 
formed public opinion which will support our efforts to insure that 
these measures have genuine and lasting effect. 

The Chairman. General, I recently read an article, I believe in the 
Saturday Evening Post, on the subject of cartels, in which the writer 
% -insisted that, for instance, Netherlands industries could not exist 
without cartels, and indicated that European industry drew its life- 
blood from cartels. Have you heard any talk of that kind abroad? 

General Hilldring. The War Departments responsibility, as you 
know, Senator, in Europe today is delimited entirely by the frontiers 
of Germany and Austria. 

The Chairman. But if that sentiment exists in the liberated and 
so-called neutral countries, our efforts to eliminate cartels may meet 
with such resistance that it will be hard for us to get cooperation. I 
am wondering if you have heard of that? 

General Hilldring. Without saying just that as bluntly as you 
have, Senator, I think I tried to indicate it by pointing out that despite 
the fact that there may be such feeling on the part of certain of the 
United Nations in Europe, we did get law No. 9 through the Control 
Council. 

The Chairman. And I think it was an accomplishment. The 
example used in this article was the N. V. Philips Co., in Holland. 
They said they simply couldn’t exist without that, and they went on 
to cite the profits made by that branch which was seized as against 
the profits made by that branch which was with the Allied Forces, 
plants located in England, the United States, and various other places. 

The cartel groups nave apparently been very busy with propaganda, 
trying to convince the working people that they would suffer if cartels 
were outlawed. The cartelists have been beating the drums and 
carrying the torch over in Europe, and even in this country to some 
extent, if one may judge from this article in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

How did this JSC 1067 come to be drawn? Was it just a meeting? 

General Hilldring. Last March the President of the United States 
issued a directive to five agencies to prepare instructions to be given 
to the United States Military Governor in Germany, based on 
principles which he laid down in this directive. 

The Chairman. Then it came out as a result of State, War, Navy, 
and other interested agencies? 

General Hilldring. State, War, Navy, Treasury, and FEA. 

The Chairman. Their joint thinking? 

General Hilldring. Joint thinking on that resulted in the prepa- 
ration of IPCOG-1, which later became known as the rather famous 
JCS 1067. 

The Chairman. Is there any plan for writing any revisions to 1067 
along the lines suggested by Byron Price or by the Colmer com- 
mittee? 
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General Hilldring. Yes; Mr. Chairman. The President has 
referred as you probably know, the Byron Price Report to the three 
secretaries, State, War, and Navy, who are presently considering the 
revision of 1067 in accordance with the request of the President. 

The only thing that has been done so far is to ask the United States 
Military Governor of Germany what his recommendations are with 
respect to that. That is the only step that has been taken so far. 

The Chairman. Could you say now that there is an intention to 
revise it to such an extent as to change its intent and purpose, or will 
it just be revised to make it a little more workable? 

General Hilldring. You really should get a policy maker of the 
War Department, a Secretary or Assistant Secretary, to answer that 
question, or a member of the State Department; but I can say this, 
Senator, perhaps without offending the policy makers, and perhaps 
without offending Mr. Price — I told him this at the time: General 
Clay and I like 1067. 

The Chairman. That is what I wanted to hear, and it is hoped that 
men on the ground will, as far as possible from their information, 
control the revisions in that. 

General Hilldring. Maybe I shouldn’t have said that. It sounds 
like disagreement with the President’s inspector. But it is the way 
I feel. 

The Chairman. No; I don't so consider it, but I am asking this from 
the viewpoint of people on the ground. Is there any current plan to 
amend tne program for dealing with Germany as embodied in the 
Potsdam agreement, that you know of, that is under consideration? 

General Hilldring. You have gotten way over my head, Senator. 
As you know, the Potsdam agreement 1 

Tne Chairman. But you, as an individual— do you know of any 
such plans? 

General Hilldring. No, sir; I do not. 

The Chairman. So far as you know, that really represents our 
policy in Germany at the present time, and you know of no idea of 
changing that — that has been transmitted to you. 

General Hilldring. That’s right, sir; there has been no 

The Chairman. I don’t want to ask you to go into another echelon 
at all. Is it any part of American policy to deal with the western 
zones of Germany as a buffer against the U. S. S. R.? 

General Hilldring. There is no such policy that I know of. 

The Chairman. There is no such line of thinking among the occu- 
pational forces that we have over there? 

General Hilldring. That’s absolutely right. 

The Chairman. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

General Hilldring. I think, Senator, that our record of achieve- 
ment with our Russian allies to date is the best proof that that is 
not so. There is tho finest understanding between the military 
governor and the Russian representative, as is evidenced by the 
great amount of accomplishment that has occurred.- 

The Chairman. But, General, do you realize one tiling: Those 
things have never really been said publicly, and the country would 
rather welcome such a statement because it would set their minds at 
rest. It has all been a matter of inference, and the people don’t know, 
and some others don’t know. 
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General Hilldring. I am delighted with this opportunity to 
disavow it most emphatically, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you for coming up, General. 

General Hilldring. Thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. At this time I want to introduce in the record a 
news item from the New York Herald Tribune of December 11, 1945, 
regarding 26 plants listed by the Allies for reparations. That is the 
first time that a list has been published so far. 

(The news item referred to follows:) 

(From Now York Herald Tribune, ♦Decomber 11, 19451 
Twenty-six Nazi Plants Listed by Allies as Reparations 

RUSSIA GETS 47.8 PERCENT OF FIRST GROUP FROM ZONES HELD BY UNITED STATES, 

BRITAIN, FRANCE 

(By Russell Hill, from the Herald Tribune Bureau) 

Berlin, December 10. — The first list of German war plants available for 
reparations has been approved by the four-power coordinating committee of the 
Allied control authority, it was announced today. The plants have been ear- 
marked for delivery either to the Soviet Union or to western claimants. 

Unanimous agreement was reached at a quadru partite meeting held last 
Thursday, with Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American deputy military governor, 
in the chair. 

There was considerable discussion before unanimous agreement was reached, 
but the fact that a decision was made is regarded as encouraging. Since the 
United States was not claiming any of the plants on this first list, Clay was able 
to act as mediator as well as chairman. 

From 26 important plants in the American, British, and French zones of Ger- 
many, valued at 231,972,405 (1938) reichsmarks (about $93,000,000), equipment 
worth 111,250,811 marks, or 47.8 percent of the total, will go to Russia. 

The remaining plants have not been assigned to individual nations, and an 
Inter-Allied reparations agency which will meet at Brussels must decide on their 
division among those of the western nations which have put in claims. The 
western nations include all except Russia and Poland, whose claims are to be 
satisfied from the Soviet Union’s share. 

The 17 so-called western nations are the United States, Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Egypt, 
8outh Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India, Denmark, and Norway. 
Not all of these countries had put in claims for plants on this first list. 

Included on the approved list are such important concerns as the 25, 000, 000- 
mark Fischer ball-bearing plant at Schweinfurt, whose equipment will be divided 
equally between the Soviet Union and western claimants; the 25,000,000-mark 
Blobm und Voss shipbuilding plant at Hamburg, which goes to the western powers, 
and the 27,000,000-mark Krupp metallurgic plant at Borbeck, which goes in its 
entirety to the Soviet Union. 

FIVE OF LAROEST TO RUSSIA 

Of the 26 plants 5 of the largest were allotted to the Soviet Union, 2 were split 
up, and 19 were allocated in their entirety to the western nations. 

Equipment valued at 120,993.915 marks comes from plants in the British zone 
and at 110,699,000 marks from factories in the American zone. Only 1 plant, the 
smallest of the 26, valued at 279,490 marks is located in the French zone. 

The giant Krupp Works at Essen were withdrawn from the list after the 
Russians stated that they did not want them and would prefer to see them 
destroyed. It is understood that claims of other interested nations will be satis- 
fied before the remainder of the plant is demolished. 

The French have withdrawn from the list the I. G. Farben Chemical plant at 
Ludwigshafen, which had previously been declared surplus. 

The coordinating committee’s decision is an implementation of that part of 
the Potsdam declaration which provides that advance deliveries shall be made 
before the final amount of reparations from western Germany has been fixed. 
This in turn must be done by February 2, 1946, 6 months from the signing of the 
Potsdam agreement. 
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The fact that the Russians are getting more than 47 percent of the plants on the 
first list does not present a deviation from the principles of Potsdam which allotted 
them 25 percent of the total. The Soviet Union got its claims in first and feels 
that it is entitled to quick action, but ultimately its share will not exceed the 
25 percent laid down. 

Most of the plants on this list have already been dismantled and crated and 
presumably the equipment allotted to Russia will be shipped without further 
delay. The remaining plants cannot be delivered until an allocation has been 
made among the various western claimants. 

Among the plants allotted to the Soviet Union are the following: The under- 
ground motor parts plant at Neckareltz near Heidelberg, valued at 19.000,000 
marks; the Deutsche Schiff and Maschinenbau A. G. (Deschimag), at Bremen, 
one of the largest shipbuilding concerns in Germany, 12,070,000 marks; the 
Gcndorf thermoelectric plant near Munich, 9,088.000 marks, and the Bandeiscn- 
walzwerke. a mefcdlurgic plant at Dinslakcn, 18,166,177 marks. 

In addition to the Schweinfurt ball-bearing plant, the Schicss-Defries machine 
tool construction plant at Dusseldorf will be split up between the Soviet Union 
and western claimants, with Russia getting equipment worth 12,765,189 marks 
and the other nations getting equipment worth 3,379,110 marks. 

WESTERN NATIONS’ 8HARE 

The following plants will go entirely to the western nations: The Grosskraft- 
werk, a thermoelectric underground power plant at Mannheim; the Hanie A 
Lucg machine construction plant at Dusseldorf; the Rheinische Chamotte Dinas- 
werke, a fireproofing plant at Bcndorf am Rhein. 

Also, the Hensold optical plant at Herborn; the Mathes und Weber soda plant 
at Duisburg; the Waldrich lathe manufacturing plant at Siegen; the Wagner 
lathe-manufacturing plant at Dortmund; the Deutz Diesel engine plant at Ober- 
rurscl. 

Also, the Mueller machine tool plant at Esslingen; the Bohne Kohlc machine- 
tool plant at Esslingen; the Hastcdt electric power plant at Bremen; a hydro- 
electric olant at Teging, near Muhldorf; the B. M. W. No. 1 and No. 2 aircraft 
engine plants at Munich. 

Also the Kurbelwellenwcke, a crankshaft plant near Hamburg; a small-armi 
factory at Neuengammc, near Hamburg; the Hanseatisiche Kettcnwerke, a plant 
at Hamburg manufacturing cartridge cases and small fuzes; the large Hess 
Luchcnau explosives plant at Furetenhagen; and the Blohm und Voss ship* 
building plant. 

The Chairman. I want to introduce also another news storv from 
the same newspaper, of the same date, on the question of the Vnitcd 
States breaking off talks with the Swiss on the foreign assets due to 
disclosures recently made as to some of their activities. 

(The news item referred to follows:) 

[From Now York Herald-Tribune, December 11, 1045] 

United States Breaks Off Talks on Swiss’ Frozen Assets 

WASHINGTON IS DISSATISFIED OVER ATTITUDE OF BERN ON BIDDEN GERMAN FUNDS 

(By Carl Levin by wireless to the Herald-Tribune) 

Zurich, December 10. — Switzerland’s hope of effecting an agreement with the 
United States to unfreeze between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 in Swiss 
accounts and pro|>erties in the United States suffered a second set-back in a week 
today when Swiss bankers were informed that the United States has notified their 
Government that negotiations looking toward releasing these assets on certifica- 
tion may be considered broken off. 

An official of a leading Swiss bank at this Swiss banking center said that the 
latest move in constantly deteriorating Swiss-American relations stemming from 
the Allied quest for cloaked German assets came in the form of a formal notifies* 
tion from the American Legation in Bern to the Swiss Foreign Office. The 
banker, who did not wish to be identified, said that he understood that the Amer- 
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ican representative stated that it may be some time now before any action can 
be taken which would permit the Swiss to use the vast capital which has been 
blocked in the United States since June 14, 1941. 

American officials at Beni refused to comment, but from other sources it is 
learned that the United States action resulted from dissatisfaction with what it 
felt were uncooperative and dilatory tactics on the part of the Swiss regarding 
safe-haven legislation and the attitude of the Swiss in connection with the Allied 
control vesting decree on German foreign assets. Washington is said to feel that 
this is untenable in view of the importance of the financial disarmament of 
Germany. 

The latest American move came as no real surprise to the Swiss Government 
and banking interests because of the lack of interest recently shown by the 
United States in the negotiations. Only last Thursday they learned indirectly 
of Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vincent’s announcement of a sweeping 
relaxation of freezing controls for all countries except Switzerland and other 
neutrals. 

The Swiss knew at the time of the announcement that they had not satisfied 
the United States and other Allies in the quest for concealed German assets. 
Outwardly, they took the view that there is no real hurry to unfreeze their accounts. 
Privately, however, the matter is one of-the gravest concern here and is a growing 
irritant to Swiss- American relations. 

The dispute is really a double-barreled affair. It involves German assets in 
Switzerland as well as those suspected of being cloaked under false names or in 
Swiss omnibus accounts with American banking and brokerage accounts. 

At American request the Swiss have taken several steps recently to identify 
German assets here. They have taken a census of Axis holdings and on the basis 
of 250,000 returns filed by 25,000 persons, firms required to list German holdings 
have reported $175,000,000 of German holdings in Switzerland. The clearing 
house reported at the same time an additional $54,000,000 under inquiry. The 
Federal Council has also issued a decree ordering the opening of safe-deposit 
boxes stated to be German and has lifted the bank secrets act for the restricted 
purpose of locating German assets here, but not in the United States. 

However, even the president of the State Compensation Office (comparable to 
the United States Foreign Funds Control Office) has said in a press conference 
that some Germans may not have filed returns, that others may have filed incom- 
plete or inexact returns, that instances already have been found in which assets 
were greatly understated, and that the existence of some German safe deposit 
boxes may not have been disclosed. On the other hand, the Compensation 
Office pointed out that there may be some duplication of reported German assets 
as the result of filing returns by bankers and owners on the same accounts. 

The Swiss Government has also invited the United States and other Allied 
ministers or other officials at Bern to visit the Swiss Compensation Office at 
Zurich to satisfy themselves as to Swiss sincerity in running down German assets. 
The American position, however, has remained unchanged since the United 
States officials felt that the procedure permits concealment and that implementa- 
tion by the Swiss Government of decrees intended to uncloak concealed assets is 
so far inadequate for the purpose of digging up all the German assets in Switzer- 
land. 

The Swiss press has been vigorous in supporting the Swiss position and running 
down the Allied stand. One Swiss newspaper stated that the reaction of the 
Swiss Government to the recent Allied Control Council vote to vest all German 
external assets will be a “categorical no.” It insisted that Switzerland also 
suffered losses in Germany and that these loans, which they say will exceed the 
German assets in Switzerland, have a prior claim on German assets which may 
be found here. 

The Chairman. The next witness is Col. Bernard Bernstein, GSC, 
Director of the Division of Investigation of Cartels and External 
Assets in the Office of Military Government in Germany. I believe 
you are the present head of this Grecian-named organization, DICEA; 
is that riffht, Colonel? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Go right ahead. 
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TESTIMONY OF BERNARD BERNSTEIN, COLONEL, GSC, DIRECTOR, 

DIVISION OF INVESTIGATION OF CARTELS AND EXTERNAL 

ASSETS, OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT, UNITED STATES 

(GERMANY) 

Colonel Bernstein. Senator, if I mav, I should like to give just a 
little bit of background so that the whole picture is known. 

I was the Director of the Finance Division of the United States 
Group Control Council and the Chief of the Financial Branch of 
G-5 in USFET. 

The Chairman. You were formerly with the Treasury Department? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir; prior to going into the Army I was 
at the Treasury Department, and when General Eisenhower and the 
Secretary of War said in October 1942 that General Eisenhower 
wanted a Treasury official as his financial adviser, I got what I con- 
sidered was a marvelous opportunity to go along, and I have been on 
General Eisenhower's staff since, as his financial adviser. 

In connection with my work in the Control Council as the Director 
of the Finance Division, I undertook these investigations of Germany’s 
external assets, and as part of that investigation, we undertook a series 
of investigations of Germany’s big businesses, giant industries, and 
what arc referred to as the Big Six banks. 

In the course of these investigations, we found that it was necessarv 
to look at more than external assets, and the investigation was broad- 
ened. In the midst of those investigations, a reorganization took 

E lace in the military government organization and my old Finance 
^vision was broken into two parts, and part of the staff, the majority 
of the staff, remained in what was called the Finance Division and 
continued what are more generally regarded as the finance functions 
in military government. The remainder was transferred to the new 
Division of Investigation of Cartels and External Assets. Into this 
new Division was transferred the functions of locating Germany’s 
external assets and investigating the existence and scope of Germany’s 
cartel arrangements and other practices that restrict international 
trade. 

That new Division of DICEA was created in the middle of Septem- 
ber. I myself returned to the United States shortly thereafter and 
have since then been working with my staff through the usual com- 
munication channels. 

I appreciate very much what General Hilldring said about the work 
we have done. I, myself, as he knows and General Clay knows, do not 
propose to return to carry on this work. The staff which I had totals 
about 140, about half of whom were doing professional work. These 
were men and women whom we had gathered together both from the 
services and with the help of the Treasury Department and the Justice 
Department from civilian life. Many of the men who were in the 
services were able to be converted into civilians which greatly helped 
them and helped me in the discharge of the work. Unfortunately, in 
that Division, as in many other parts of the military government 
organization, there is a great desire on the part of the men to return to 
this country, for a wide variety of reasons, and I think the organization 
faces now the need of getting a considerable amount of personnel 
sympathetic to the program if a job of that importance is to be carried 
out effectively. 
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The Chairman. Let me ask you a question at that point, Colonel. 
Isn't it generally recognized that this is a rather long job; that it 
isn’t a jop that is going to be finished up in 60 or 90 days, or 3 or 4 
months; it is a very painstaking job in which a great deal of time will 
be used by the men who go over; isn’t that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. I think that is inevitaMe, Senator. 

The Chairman. Isn’t that one of the reasons that the men want to 
get back? I have been informed if arrangements could be made to 
get their families to Europe, a lot of very good men would go, but they 
hate to take on a job where they will be so far away that every time 
they come back they will have to waste a month’s time getting back 
to the States, and they feel they may be over there for a considerable 
period of time in order to accomplish the job. 

Colonel Bernstein. I have no doubt, sir, that that is one of the 
reasons, and that is a reason common, of course, to all of the military 
government organizations. 

The Chairman. I have talked to some who have been asked to go. 

Another question is this: I was informed by some newspapermen, 
one of them of Swiss nationality, however not with a Swiss paper, that 
the banking law of Switzerland and certain other neutral countries in 
Europe were changed after ’33 due to German influence, in an endeavor 
to carry on their cartel operations and their, shall we say, subterranean 
economic operations. Have you run into any changes in these laws? 

Colonel Bernstein. Senator, I am not familiar with that change in 
the law. 

The Chairman. I raised a question about certain Swiss banking 
laws and the banking laws of other nations, and was told that, well, 
they were ancient laws that had been on the books for years; and some 
of the people who heard that statement then came to me and told 
me that that is not true, that that was done due to German influence 
getting into some of these smaller countries in Europe and persuading 
them it would be economically advantageous to them if they would 
change their banking laws, for instance, to permit these undisclosed 
deposits by numbers and things of that kind, so they could carry on 
these operations. I wonder if your Division has made a study of that? 

Colonel Bernstein. We haven’t made a study of that particular 
law. We are, however, familiar with the effect of what is said to be 
the practice with regard to the secrecy of the banks. We felt that in 
connection with the work which we have done in Germany, and in 
particular in the work which we have done in the I. G. Farben. In our 
efforts to carry on certain investigations in Switzerland which we con- 
sidered essential to locating definitely certain of Farben’s assets which 
were held in Switzerland, and through Swiss accounts held elsewhere 
in the world, we have thus far been unsuccessful in persuading the 
Swiss authorities to allow us to have access to those records. 

If I may, Senator, I would like to submit for the record the order of 
September 12, 1945, of the United States Group, Control Council in 
Germany, establishing the Division of Investigation of Cartels and 
External Assets .as being perhaps the best statement of what the 
Division is supposed to do. 

The Chairman. That may be put in the record. 

74241—46 — pt. 8 4 
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(The order referred to follows:) 


General Orders 
No. 52 


Headquarters, 

United States Group, Control Council (Germany), 

September 12, 1945. 


ESTABLISHMENT OP A DIVI8ION OF INVESTIGATION 
OP CARTELS AND EXTERNAL ASSETS 


1. There is hereby established within the United States Group, Control Council 
(Germany), a Division of Investigation of Cartels and External Assets, which shall 
operate under the immediate direction of a Director and under the general direction 
and supervision of the Legal Advisor. 

2. The Division of Investigation of Cartels and External Assets shall have the 
following functions and responsibilities: 

a. To make investigations in Germany of the existence and scope of German 
cartels, syndicates, trusts and other concentrations of economic power, and to 
report the results of such investigations to the Legal Advisor together with 
recommendations to effect the elimination of such instrumentalities. 

b. To make investigations in Germany of the existence and location of German 
external assets, and to communicate the results of such investigations to the Legal 
Advisor together with recommendations for appropriate action thereon. 

3. The Finance Division shall retain the functions now performed by it except 
as herein provided. 

4. The Finance Division shall transfer to the Division of Investigation of 
Cartels and External Assets such facilities and personnel as may be agreed to be 
appropriate for the accomplishment of the purposes of this order. 

5. Colonel Bernard Bernstein, 0918917, GSC, is announced as Director, 
Division of Investigation of Cartels and External Assets. 

6. Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, in addition to his duties as Assistant Deputy for 
Trade and Commerce, is announced as Acting Director, Finance Division,' vice 
Colonel Bernard Bernstein, relieved. 

7. All orders in conflict herewith arc rescinded. 

By command of Lieutenant General Clay: 

Bryan L. Milburn, 

Brigadier General , GSC, 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

[s] Bruce Easley, Jr., 

Colonel, AGO , 

Adjutant General. 

Colonel Bernstein. If I may make one other preliminary remark 
before going to my statement, you asked the question as to whether 
Farben was subservient to the Nazi government or the German 
General Staff, or who was on top. I myself feel it is pretty difficult 
to say which one of the group was on top; that, basically, you had a 
conspiracy of certain forces in Germany. The Nazi Party was one, 
and perhaps a more recent member of that conspiracy. The Wehr- 
macht and the German General Staff was an older member of that 
conspiracy, dating back to some of its Junker and Prussian traditions. 
The German heavy industry and German finance has also been a mem- 
ber of that conspiracy for some time. As a matter of fact, big German 
interests, business interests, and financial interests, including Farben, 
were part of a group that helped to a considerable extent in financing: 
the Nazi Party before it came into power, perhaps the most dramatic 
meeting being the meeting in February, 1933, when Hitler addressed a 
rather large group of industrialists, including a Represent ative^ of 
Farben, and at which time a substantial collection for the Nazi 
Party was taken up. • 

Those collections have continued from year to year, and one of the 
things we discovered in our investigations was a charming little or- 
ganization called the Circle of Friends of Himmler, and that included 
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some of the leading industrialists and banking figures in Germany, 
headed by a gentleman called Kurt von Schroeder, who was a lieu- 
tenant general, I believe, in the SS, and each year Schroeder sent his 
charming; little notes out to all the members of the circle and collected 
the usual donations, which were turned over to Himmler for the work 
of his organization. 

The Chairman. They needed a Hatch Act over there; didn't they? 
You would sav that that was a partnership in which the Nazi Party 
was really a front and an operating agency in governmental circles, 
and the backbone of it was a combination of industry, the General 
Staff, and the Wehrmacht; isn’t that about what it was? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir; it is a partnership that goes a long 
way back, that is able, apparently, to produce a front from time 
to time. 

The Chairman. And the Nazi Party with which it was dealing was 
a very fine thing to operate such a business organization in a country 
like Germany? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. 


am- 

was 


was Degun oy tne .financial nrancn oi u-o, uofJbi, ana tno finance 
Division of U. S. Group Control Council, with the help of personnel 
made available by the Treasuiy Department and the Department of 
Justice. Upon the creation in the Office of Military Government, 


U. S., in September of the Division of Investigations of Cartels and 
External Assets — sometimes called DICEA — that Division continued 
the investigation of Farben. 

The investigation began as an effort to uncover the nature and 
location of the far-flung and carefully concealed external assets of 
Farben. This was a. part of the U. S. program, later adopted by the 
U. S. S. R. and Britain at Potsdam, of stripping Germany of all of her 
external assets in the interest of future world security and using such 
assets for the relief and rehabilitation of countries devastated by 
Germany in her attempt at world conquest. 

As the investigation proceeded ana the true role of Farben was 
revealed, it became desirable to expand the purposes of tho investiga- 
tion to determine tho part Farben played as an instrument of the 
German war machine in preparing for and waging a war of aggression. 

The bulk of the information obtained during the course of the 
investigation was found in records of Farben, which were collected 
from its various offices and storage places throughout Germany and 
in secret caches which had been used by Farben when American 
occupation seemed imminent. 

In anticipation of Allied victory thousands of Farben ’s important 
.files w-ere, according to the testimony of its responsible officials, 
destroyed just prior to the advent of the Allied troops and with such 
files were burned many Farben secrets. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a question right there. I gained 
the impression in Germany that the cartel group realized the fight 
was lost a considerable time before we landed on Normandy Beach- 
head. They felt that they couldn’t win and started making their 
plans for the future. Did you find that that was the case from the 
way these records were handled? 
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Colonel Bernstein. We felt that there must have been some plan 
to attempt to disperse records over a wide area; to hide records in the 
hope that when we finally came in we wouldn't be able to find every- 
thing. 

The Chairman. And also a plan to disperse capital and assets, 
too— did you find that? 

Colonel Bernstein. We had a good deal of feeling that that has 
been done. Part of our job was taking a census of Germany’s external 
assets in the hope of being able to locate the places to which they sent 
their assets through Switzerland and other available avenues. 

Some records were undoubtedly lost because of the disarray created 
by the battle and by the rather large numbers of displaced persons 
who used the Farben headquarters in Frankfurt as billets. Consid- 
erable information was also obtained through interrogations of the 
leading I. G. personnel who had to be searched for throughout Ger- 
many. It is significant that this is the first extensive investigation 
ever conducted in Germany of Farben records and Farben officials. 
During the period of both the Weimar Republic and the Nazi Reich 
this proud and powerful firm was never thoroughly investigated even 
by its Government. 

The situation, of course, changed a little bit after we got in and we 
began picking up some oi these Farben officials. All the key I. G. 
personnel were incarcerated as soon as found, although not necessarily 
on the SHAEF mandatory arrest list. In all. 22 of such Farben 
officials were being held in prisons in or around Frankfort. However, 
we realized that we had not been able to apprehend all of I. G.’skey 

S ersonnel, such as Ambros, who played an important role in (he 
evelopment by Farben of poison gas, Wurster, Gajewski, Reithinger, 
Gattineau, Terhaar, and Mann. The I. G. officials who were arrested 
were scattered throughout the western zones and it took some time 
and digging to locate them. 

Much has been said and written in this country about Farben. 
In many such instances it was necessary to guess at the real inten- 
tions and programs because of the lack of original source material 
in this country or any other places to which wo had access. I feel, 
therefore, that it is important to emphasize that eveiy statement 
which I propose to make, and the report which I have filed, is sup- 
ported by exhibits in the report of the Farben Investigation which 
has been submitted to this committee. 

This report represents the history of an industrial and economic 
empire which, as a leading force in German industry, participated 
twice within one generation in waging war aimed at the destruction 
and enslavement of the entire civilized world. Now that Farben has 
been investigated, it is to be hoped that the criminal role played by 
Farben ’s leading officials will result in their indictment and convic- 
tion as war criminals; and that the action taken by the Control Council 
in Germany in vesting the assets of Farben will be followed very soon 
by concrete action that will effectively destroy the menace it repre- 
sents to the peace and security of the world. 


ii. size and control of farben 

In 1927 Chancellor Stresemann, then head of the so-called “demo- 
cratic” German Government, appraising Germany’s economic poten- 
tial, stated: “What have I as a trump in my hands aside from I. G. 
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and the coal people?” The I. G. referred to was I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, A. G., the largest, most powerful chemical combine in the world. 

What the Chancellor did not have to say, as the I. G. Farben report 
conclusively demonstrates, is that without the trumps of I. G. Farben 
and the rest of German heavy industry, Germany could not have pre- 
pared for and launched a destructive war against the peace-loving 
nations of the world. And I. G. Farben, its size more than doubled in 
12 years of tremendous expansion after 1927, was £ trump, which, 
together with the remainder of Germany’s industrial potential, almost 
enabled E[itler and Goering to extinguish the flame of freedom and 
human decency everywhere. 

The Chairman. Colonel, did you ever run into any figures that 
showed how much of the moneys that were furnished under the Dawes 
and Young plans might have gone to the expansion of Farbenindustrie? 

Colonel Bernstein. No, sir; we did not run into any direct evidence 
in that respect, but we did run into a great deal of evidence to indicate 
that the German Government financed directly a considerable part of 
the expansion of Farben. It was the German Government, of course, 
that was able to benefit by the successive financial arrangements 
entered into in the twenties to relieve them from the reparations obliga- 
tions of the last war. 

I. G. Farben, nominally a private business enterprise, has been 
and is, in fact, a colossal empire serving the German State as one of the 
principal industrial cores around which successive German drives for 
world conquest have been organized. It was because of its size and 
the range of the materials it produced that the giant trust Farben 
was able to wield great influence on the German economy and the 
war machine in preparation for world aggession. 

With a net worth of RM. 6 billions at the very minimum, Farben ’s 
domestic participations at the close of hostilities in this war comprised 
over 380 other German firms, in which it had some participation. Its 
factories, power installations, and mines are scattered all over Germany. 
The extent of these participations and plants are indicated on these 
two charts which were attached to the Farben report as charts Nos. 1 
and 2. There was hardly a raw material or auxiliary product required 
in its manufacturing operations which I. G. did not produce within its 
own organization. It owned its own lignite and bituminous coal 
mines, electric-power plants, coke ovens, magnesite, gypsum, and salt 
mines. 

The mines in Germany owned by Farben are shown on one of our 
charts, which is No. 3. 

I think it is rather interesting, in looking at these charts, to see the 
way Farben’s power is spread all over Germany. The figures that 
appear on the books of Farben, based on what they call their book 
value, indicate that the physical plants and properties owned outright 
by Farben, including 100-percent owned subsidiaries, are located in the 
.respective four zones as follows: In the United States zone, 9.75 per- 
cent of the total; in the British zone, 11.5 percent of the total; in the 
French zone, 20.2 percent of the total; and in the Russian zone, 58.55 
percent of the total. 

The Chairman. I remember one particular bond issue sold in this 
country for building power dams in the eastern part of Germany, I 
believe it was. Do they have any connection with those? 

Colonel Bernstein. I don’t know, but they did have some facilities, 
as you can see, in the eastern part of Germany. It went all the way 
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over into this area [indicating on map], including a plant at a place 
called Dyhemfurth, where they made their poison gas, and when the 
Russians were coming through that area, the Germans and Farben 
were particularly nervous at the prospect of the Russians getting 
that poison gas and they left no stone unturned to get it out. 

The Chairman. Isn't it a fact that a large number of securities 
were sold in this country that went into the construction of some of 
these, particularly water-power plants and things of that kind, and 
Farben got a great deal of benefit from it? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yps, sir; and I might say a lot ot the other 
securities helped some of the other giant industries of Germany which 
played such a big role in the war conspiracy. 

I. G.’s foreign participations, both admitted and concealed, num- 
bered over 500 firms valued at a minimum of RM. 1 billion. Its 
holding companies and plants blanketed Europe; and its research 
firms, patent offices, and other agencies are clustered around every 
important commercial and industrial center in both hemispheres. 

Even at the time of its formation in 1925, the Interessengemein- 
schaft Farbenindustrie A. G. was more than a “community of interests 
of dye industries/' as its name would indicate. It was also the largest 

f roducer in the world of chemicals, such as acids and caustic soda. 

t enjoyed a virtual world monopoly of both the young and rapidly 
growing pharmaceutical industry and the high-pressure chemical 
industry, typified by the great synthetic-nitrogen capacity, which 
had been built up in Germany during the First World War. 

In subsequent years, I. G.'s industrial domain expanded still further 
into many related and unrelated fields, such as plastics and synthetic 
resins, light metals, rayon and other cellulose productions, detergents, 
synthetic tanning materials, synthetic rubber, synthetic gasoline and 
lubricating oils, rare gases, coal, and even iron and steel. It had 
acquired this domain partly through the expansion of existing plants, 
partly through the construction of new facilities, and partly through 
its network of participations. 

The industrial position of I. G. in Germany had no parallel with 
any other enterprise. It has been estimated by leading Farben officials 
that Farben alone accounted.for approximately 5 percent of Germany's 
total industrial activity. 

In 1943, Farben’s total sales amounted to more than RM. 3 billion. 
This, of course, does not include the sales of firms in which Farben 
had a participation. There were no other chemical firms in Germany 
which came close to this figure in annual sales. Of the 4,000 chemical 
firms spread over Germany, only 3 had sales over RM. 100,000,000: 

(1 ) Henckel et Cie., which mode sales of slightly over RM. 200,000,000; 

(2) Deutsche Solvay Werke, of which I. G. owned 25 percent; and 

(3) Schering A. G., each of which sold between RM. one hundred and 
two hundred million a year. These three together produced only 
a small fraction of Farben’s production and these firms and the 
remainder of the German chemical industry could compete with I. 
G. in only narrow segments of the latter’s production activities. 

Farben had 40,000 shares of preferred stock, 38,000 of which were 
held by a wholly owned subsidiary, and 2,000 of which were held 
by the Deutsche Landerbank, which was Farben’s bank. Although 
the common stock of the companv was widely scattered among a 
minimum of 140,000 stockholders, the control of a decisive percentage 
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of the voting power of the company was in the hands of I. G.’s manag- 
ing board of directors. Since the central executive committee of this 
managing board nominated the members of the supervisory board of 
directors, who, in turn, appointed members of the managing board 
the latter was, in effect, a self-perpetuating group which exercise< 
complete control over the policies of the company. The annua 
general meetings were, accordingly, mere formalities. 

Approximately 13 percent of Farben’s common stock was owned 
abroad. Four large chemical companies outside of Germany, namely, 
Francolor in France, Solvay et Cie. of Belgium, I. C. I. in Groat 
Britain, and du Pont in the United States, are reported by I. G. 
officials to have held approximately 6 percent of the total common 
stock of I. G. Verification of these figures has not yet been possible 
because of the fact that all shares of I. G.’s common stock were bearer 
shares, making it extremely difficult to trace ownership. 

With regard to the du Font people in this country, they have told 
us that they sold their interests in Farben in 1940. Although we have 
asked them to advise us as to the terms and conditions of the sale, to 
whom the shares were sold, and for what reasons the shares were 
sold, we have not as yet been furnished with any information by 
du Pont. 

In addition to its numerous foreign subsidiaries, I. G.’s world-wide 
affiliations included hundreds of separate non-German concerns and 
ranged over a score of industries. Its cartel agreements numbered 
over 2,000 and included agreements with such major industrial con- 
cerns ns Standard Oil (New Jersey), the Aluminum Co. of America, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Ethyl Export Corp., Imperial Chemical 
Industries (Great Britain), the Dow Chemical Co., Kohm & Haas, 
Etablissements Kuhlmann (France) and the Mitsui interests of Japan. 
It was through the operation of these numerous international cartels, 
conventions, agreements relating to the exchange of information, and 
other similar arrangements that I. G. exercised its tremendous eco- 
nomic influence throughout the world. 

At the outbreak of the war, for example, at least 90 percent of 
world exports of dyestuffs were subject to the great international 
dyestuffs cartels and other ancillary agreements. I. G., accounting 
for well over half of this. total of exports, exercised by far the strongest 
influence on the business policies of the group. Again, international 
agreements to which I. G. was a leading party set the conditions of 
international trade in many other organic chemical products such 
as acetic, formic, and oxalic acids, chlorinated hydrocarbons, rubber 
accelerators and antioxidants. In the inorganic field, I. G. partici- 
pated in far-rcaching regulatory arrangements covering chlorine- 
alkali electroysis, caustic soda, caustic potash, carbonate of potash, 
chlorate of soda, salt cake, sodium sulphide, phosphorus, perman- 
ganate of potash, bichromates, titanium white, and rare gases. 

In agreements relating to the production and sale of light metals 
and “poundage” metals essential to the manufacture of high-speed 
steels, I. G. also occupied a prominent position. The sale of nitrogen 
products was regulated internationally by a convention of which 1. G. 
was an important principal. There were broad agreements on fatty 
acids. There were similar agreements covering whole fields of indus- 
trial activity such as the field of high pressure chemistry, which in- 
cluded vital processes for the manufacture of methanol, synthetic 
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gasoline and rubber. I will discuss the general effect of these agree- 
ments, and, particularly, the manner in which they impeded our 
mobilization for war, at a later point. 

• * /. 

III. FARBEN MADE GERMANY SELF-SUFFICIENT IN WAR MAI ERIAL6 

WHICH SHE PREVIOUSLY LACKED, FOR THE EXPRESS PURPOSE OF 

PREPARING FOR AGGRE8SIVE WARS 

It was Farben’s task to make Germany self-sufficient in certain 
critical war materials which Germany lacked and which are indispen- 
sable to modern warfare — rubber, gasoline and lubricating oils, 
magnesium, fibers, tanning agents, tats, explosives, and so forth. 
The nature and purpose of I. G.’s assignment were clearly stated by 
Dr. Struss, chief of I. G.’s technical bureau and one of the principal 
technicians responsible for carrying out this assignment. In a speech 
delivered in 1938, exhorting increased production of synthetic gasoline, 
Dr. Struss explained: 

Italy won the Abyssinian war by modern weapons. In modern wars the con- 
sumption of gasoline for motorized troops, tanks, airplanes, is immense. * •* • 
Although provisions had been made beforehand, it was impossible to store these 
enormous amounts of gasoline needed in the Italian territories on the coast before 
the war. As Italy has no petroleum of her own, she was relying on the continual 
import from abroad. 

Nearly all the petroleum in the world is controlled by U. S. A. and the countries 
that are members of the League of Nations. If, therefore, gasoline had also been 
included in the sanctions, as proposed by England and France, the war would 
have come to an end very soon. Italv could win the Abyssinian war and build her 
empire only because England and France could not carry into effect their in- 
tentions. 

This example will make it clear to you, that it is auite out of question that 
Germany will run the risk of a similar situation and for this reason also the 
German demand of fuel has to be covered by Germany herself before long. 

Between 1933 and 1943, vast sums were devoted to an extraordinary 
intensification of I. G.’s research activities designed to develop sub- 
stitutes for war products not available to Germany and processes for 
the expansion of production from indigenous raw materials. For 
example, to compensate for Germany’s deficiency in bauxite, the raw 
material necessary in the manufacture of aluminum, I. G. concentrated 
on the development of magnesium. To make Germany independent 
of rubber imports, I. G.’s experts developed the famous buna process 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber. When Hitler came into 

E »ower Germany produced no synthetic rubber. I. G. Farben per- 
ected its buna process and attained an output of 144,000 tons by 1943. 
Prior to 1936 Germany produced its sulphuric acid from imported 
pyrites. In that year I. G. built a new plant at Wolfen for the 
production of sulphuric acid from German gypsum. When Hitler 
started to organize for war, Germany had no oil. I. G. organized a 
whole industry to produce it. Germany needed serums for its army at 
home and in the field. I. G. produced them 100 percent. 

Certain processes and materials which I. G. laboratories and stock 
could not supply to the Nazis directly were procured for Germany from 
Farben cartel cohorts in foreign countries. In an article entitled 
“American Business and Standard Oil’s Blueprint for World Trade,” 
which appeared in the Petroleum Times for December 25, 1943, Mr. 
R. T. Haslam of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey defended Standard 
Oil’s relationships with I. G. Farben. He stated that the “secrets 
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brought to America from Germany 15 years ago by American scientists 
have been turned into mighty weapons against Germany.” 

The Chairman. However, in 1941-42 it took a congressional in- 
vestigation to release some of these secrets for the rubber industry — 
do you remember that? 

Colonel Bernstein. I remember that very well. I also remember 
during that period of time Germany was producing far more in the 
way of synthetic rubber than we were in the United States, and I 
think these congressional investigations helped the production of 
those items in the United States. 

Among the I. G. Farben files searched in Germany, records have 
been discovered indicating that this article was the subject of con- 
siderable study by I. G. Farben scientists. In a studied and technical 
answer to the Haslam article directed to Dr. von Knieriem, Farben's 
chief legal counselor and member of I. G.’s all-powerful central com- 
mittee, three of Farben’s leading scientists, Dr. Pier, Dr. Zorn, and 
Dr. Goldberg, stated on May 30, 1944, that I. G. Farben gained 
technical information from America far more important to Germany’s 
war effort than Standard Oil was able to obtain for the American 
war effort from Germany. 

The I. G. answer describes the “many valuable contributions” 
which were received “as a consequence of our contracts with the 
Americans * * * above, and beyond the agreement * * * 

which just now during the war are useful to us”; namely: Iso-octane; 
toluol; oppanol; buna; tetraethyl lead; polymerization; dewaxing and 
de-asphaltization of lubicating oils, and paraflow; and finally assist- 
ance in purchasing a large reserve stock of aviation gasoline and 
aviation lubricating oil, which I. G. obtained “on the basis of its 
friendly relations with Standard Oil,” but acting in fact as “trustee 
to the German Government.” 

The Farben answer describes particularly vividly Farben’s receipt 
of the newly discovered method for the production of iso-octane and 
its utilization for motor fuels. This process, according to the German 
scientists, originated “in fact entirely with the Americans and has 
become known to us in detail in its separate stage through our agree- 
ments with them (Standard Oil, New Jersey) and is being used very 
extensively by us.” 

The process for producing tetraethyl lead, essential for the manu- 
facture of aviation gasoline, was obtained for the Nazis by I. G. 
Farben in exactly the same way. Of this important acquisition, the 
Farben scientists stated: 

It need not be especially mentioned that, without lead-tetraethyl the present 
method of warfare would be unthinkable. The fact that since the beginning of 
the war we could produce lead-tetraethyl is entirely due to the circumstances 
that shortly before, the Americans had presented us with the production plants 
complete with experimental knowledge, thus the difficult worn of development 
(one need only recall the poisonous property of lead-tetraethyl which caused 
many deaths in the United States of America) was spared us, since we could 
take up the manufacture of this product together with all the experience that 
the Americans had gathered over long years. 

It was, moreover, the first time that the Americans decided to give a license 
on this process in a foreign country (besides communication of unprotected secret 
experimental knowledge) and this only on our urgent requests to Standard Oil 
to fulfill our wish. Contractually we could not acmand it, and we found out 
later that the War Department in Washington gave its permission only after 
long deliberation. 

74241— 46— pt. 8 5 
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I. G. exploited its cartel connections with American firms not only 
« to obtain these important processes, but also to obtain certain critical 
materials themselves. Because of its relations with Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, I. G. in 1936, acting as agent of the German Government 
at the request of Dr. Schacht, Minister of Economics, and General 
von Blomberg, Minister of War, was able to contract for the purchase 
of $20,000,000 worth of high-grade aviation gasoline and lubricants. 
(Actually $14,000,000 worth was delivered.) This fuel was trans- 
ported to Germany and stored there; and the foreign exchange neces- 
sary for payment was supplied by the German Government. In 1938, 
when Germany had not yet begun to produce tetraethyl-lead essential 
to aviation gasoline, Far ben, at the request of the Air Ministry and 
in conjunction with one of its Swiss subsidiaries, arranged to borrow 
500 tons of the lead from the Ethyl Export Corp. of the United States. 
Farben did not return the borrowed lead to tne American company 
and willingly forfeited the $1,000,000 which it had put up to secure 
the return of the lead. 

Farben not only procured critical raw materials for the German 
war effort, but also acted as custodian of such materials. As early 
as 1935 I. G. began stock piling materials for the various branches of 
the Wehrmacht. For example, by order of the Luftwaffe, I. G. had 
projected plans for a huge magnesium plant at Aken in 1933 and 
another at Stassfurt shortly thereafter. By 1935 production began 
in the Aken plant. The stocks of magnesium were stored in the form 
of pipe pieces placed in coses by order of the Ministry of Economics 
and the Ministry of War. Commenting on this matter, Dr. Struss 
stated: 

In Bitterfeld and in Aken a large part of the production, probably the largest 
part, was fabricated into tube*. * * * Thew tubes were packed in boxes 

and designated “TextilhOlsen.” There was no doubt that these tubes were parts 
of iucendiary bombs. 

Not only did I. G. stock pile its own production, but at the same 
time it purchased large stocks of magnesium from the Dow Chemical 
Co. of America to build up its reserves for the Luftwaffe. From 1936 
on, I. G. began accumulating stabilizers for explosives from all parts 
of the world; and so far as the stock piling of chemicals was concerned, 
the Wehrmacht actually ordered I. G. Farben to accumulate as large 
stocks of phosphorus and cyanides as they could possibly obtain. 

IV. FARBEN PRODUCTION WAS INDISPENSABLE TO THE GERMAN WAR 

EFFORT 

The German war machine could not have functioned without the 
wide range of products manufactured for it by Farben. As the chart 
which I will submit here shows, Farben in 1943 manufactured 43 major 
products needed in the German war effort, of which 28 were of primary 
concern to the German armed forces, I. G. manufactured all of the 
synthetic rubber produced in Germany, all of the methanol, the 
serums, and lubricating oils. I. G. provided 95 percent of the poison- 
ous gases and well over 90 percent of the nickel and plastics. Eighty- 
eight percent of the magnesium used by the Luftwaffe in its aircraft 
and incendiary bombs came from Farben, as did most of the nitrogen 
and explosives for the buzz bombs and V-2's. 

It seems to me, Senator, that that chart is a very graphic portrayal 
of the incredibly vital role that Farben played in all of Germany's 
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war effort. The German Army simply couldn’t have moved, or even 
threatened to move, unless it had an organization that produced that 
range in materials, and it seems to me the American public should be 
aware of that. 

The Chairman. That chart is taken from their report? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir; prepared for us, as a matter of fact, 
by the Germans from Far ben who were wor&ng under our direction. 

I think that it is as vivid as any single thing we could produce for 
people to look at, to appreciate the role of Farben in the aggressive war 
program of Germany. 

Not only did Farben produce practically the entire German supply 
of these and other essential war materials, but all other German 
chemical companies and numerous strategic German industries were 
almost totally dependent upon Farben for raw materials, for inter- 
mediate products, and for technical assistance. 

The German soap industry was entirely dependent on I. G. for its 
supplies of detergent raw materials. The tanning industry obtained 
approximately 50 percent of its synthetic agents from I. G. The 
paint-and-varnish industry looked to I. G. for 65 percent of its raw 
materials. In the plastics field Rohm und Haas, Darmstadt, the 
only other independent producer, was totally dependent on I.,G. for 
certain important types of intermediates. Similarly dependent was 
the only other producer of dyestuffs in Germany, Geigy, Grenzach. 

In addition to all this, other German war industries could not have 
functioned effectively without the I. G. Farben know-how which was 
supplied to them. For instance, in the synthetic gasoline field I. G. 
actually produced only 33 percent of Germany’s total production. 
Yet if we include the synthetic gasoline plants in Germany which 
were operated under I. G.’s license and managed by I. G.’s technical 
personnel, the company would have been responsible for approxi- 
mately 90 percent of Germany’s total output of synthetic gasolino. 

> The Chairman. If I remember correctly the hearings in 1942 it was 
testified that I. G. and Standard of Jersey formed Standard-I. G. in 
this country and another corporation to operate jointly, and that as 
their part of the contribution, Standard put in 30 million to be used in 
the construction of synthetic gasoline plants in Germany, which went 
into the German corporation, thereby gaining $30,000,000 worth of 
plant facilities over there through that operation. Did you run 
into that? 

Colonel Bernstein. Farben was extremely astute in using its inter- 
national contract and cartel arrangements to help get, as it were, free of 
charge, or with foreign financing, facilities, know-how, skills, and 
technology that enabled it to produce for the WehrmaCht. 

The Chairman. That is the point I am bringing up. They were 
constantly making deals which would bring American capital in to * 
build plants in Germany. At the same time, they were investing 
some German capital abroad to get control of industries in foreign 
countries : isn’t that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. That is correct. 

The Chairman. The dams I was thinking about were the West- 
phalia dams. Do you know whether that had any connection, 
whether Farben owned or used them? 

Colonel Bernstein. I do not. 
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The Chairman. There were rather heavy losses in the United 
States over the failure of that bond issue, which was executed entirely 
in the United States. 

Colonel Bernstein. In order to enable I. G. to execute this tre- 
mendous war production job, there was, of course a great expansion 
of its manufacturing facilities. 

In the years preceding the war, more than RM. 4/ billion, supplied 
principally by the German Government itself, was invested in new 
plants, mines, and power installations. An example of the military 
character of this expansion is the history of I. G.’a investments in the 
light-metals field. Between January 1, 1933, and January 1, 1942, 
I. G.'s capital investment in this field increased 1,600 percent. Be- 
tween 1934 and 1935 alone it almost tripled. Just as the expansion of 
I. G.'s research activities was backed by the German Government be- 
cause those research activities were directed toward war-connected 
objectives, so the German Government financed the expansion of 
I. G.’s productive facilities. Thus, for example, as early as 1936, the 
Wehrmacht, which had requested the construction of numerous types 
of plants, guaranteed the purchase of all production therefrom. 

A compelling example of the special services performed by I. G. for 
the Gorman armed forces in the production of weapons of war is the 
case of poison gases. In 1938 the German Government, dissatisfied 
with the progress made in the development and production of poison 
gases, called upon Farben to handle the problem. New I. G. plants 
lor the production of these gases swung into operation and eventually, 
as indicated above, I. G. achieved 95 percent of the total production of 
poison gases. By order of the German Government many of these 
plants and all existing stocks of poison gas were completely destroyed 
before the occupation by the Russians. But at least one of the terrible 
secrets which the Germans hoped to save for the next war was un- 
covered. Our investigation has disclosed that an I. G. Farben official 
at Wuppertal-Elberfeld developed what the German scientists de- 
scribed as the deadliest poison gas in the world. This gas, unknown 
to the military authorities of the Allied Nations, could have penetrated 
any gas mask in existence. 

I might say that in the interrogations of the Farben officials that 
occurred on this problem of the poison gas, the Germans indicated a 
great fear about the Russians getting the poison gas, but didn't 
seem to be as concerned at the possibility of either the United States 
or the United Kingdom getting the poison gas. 

I. G. originally carried out its poison-gas experiments on monkeys; 
later, on human beings. For the latter purpose, inmates of concen- 
tration camps were used. I. G. Farben officials, concerned only with 
producing weapons of destruction, were unmoved by this use of human 
guinea pigs. Dr. ter Mcer, one of I. G.*s lending scientists, justified 
the experiment not only on the grounds that the inmates of concen- 
tration camps would have been kQled anyway, but also on the grounds 
that the experiments had a humanitarian aspect in that the Jives of 
countless workers were saved thereby. These gases were not only 
used on helpless people during the stage of experimentation but were 
later used with full knowledge and acquiescence on the part of Farben 
to exterminate whole groups in concentration camps such as Au- 
schwitz. 
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The Chairman. And the same thing at Dachau, in that so-called 
bathroom. That was one of the poison gases they used there; wasn't 
it? 

Colonel Bernstein. I believe so. 

The Chairman. This information about poison gas, Colonel Bern- 
stein, is extremely significant. Heretofore we have been told that the 
Nazis were the only ones who were guilty of crimes against humanity. 
Now in this testimony we learn that a German corporation was also 
guilty of crimes against humanity. I. G. Farben officials should be 
treated, then, no differently from the other Nazi war criminals; isn't 
that vour impression? 

Colonel Bernstein. I think that must be done, sir, if one were to 
eliminate the entire group in Germany that is responsible for the war. 

The Chairman. When I was in Frankfurt, they were questioning 
Schmitz, the head of I. G. Farben, and on that day he admitted that 
he had endeavored his best to get Hitler to use one type of poison gas 
which was actually deadly, and that Hitler had delayed, and he was 
rather condemning Hitler for not using it, because he felt it might 
have contributed to winhing the war. Although he was always 
claiming loss of memory, like Hess, and others, for certain details, and 
always calling on his lawyer for advice before answering certain ques- 
tions, ho did admit that he had urged and insisted that it be used and 
rather resented the fact that Hitler had not used it. 

Colonel Bernstein. We apparently also heard some rumor to that 
effect and we are asking our people who are remaining on the other 
side to see what they can do to run it down. 

The Chairman. There was an English major 

Colonel Bernstein. I think it was Major Tilley who was examining 
Schmitz on that, and we are going to see if we can run down that 
information. 

The Chairman. They didn’t have an interpreter except Tilley and 
he was the only one who could talk to him. 

Colonel Bernstein. Major Tilley was doing a good deal of exam- 
ination on that particular point. I might say our experience indicated 
that these key Farben officials were auite conscious of tho iniquity 
of what Farben was doing in the field of poison gas, because the 
Farben officials tried to keep knowledge of the production by Farben 
of poison gas and its uses by the German Government as secret as 
possible, even in certain parts of its own organization, and it was only 
after rather intense investigation that we were able to get the informa- 
tion on poison gas out of these Farben officials. 

The Chairman. I think they had been examining him for 3 or 4 
days when I was there. 

Colonel Bernstein. Schmitz was a very difficult witness. 

The Chairman. Tho major told me he had to get most of his 
answers through Schmitz’ lawyer. 

• Colonel Bernstein. That is right. Schmitz was almost one of the 
most recalcitrant of the witnesses that we had to deal with there. 

The Chairman. He feigned senility several times. 

Colonel Bernstein. He was a man who was well informed on these 
things, as the head of the company. We feel that more recently we 
have had a little better luck in getting him to explain some of the 
transactions to which he was a party, which he instigated, particularly 
the role he played in some of the international cloaking transactions. 
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I. G. Farben’s part in supplying the German armed forces with such 
weapons makes it clear that Dr. Von Schnitzler was not boasting 
when he stated in an address of welcome to the Spanish Ambassador 
on February 10, 1945: 

But only during the war could German chemistry prove itself worthy of the 
task. It is no exaggeration to say that without the services of German chemistry 
performed under the “Four-year plan” (sic; the prosecution of modern war 
would have been unthinkable. 

V. FARBEN WA8 A NA$I AGENCY FOR WORLD-WIDE MILITARY AND 

ECONOMIC ESPIONAGE 

I. G. Farben served the Nazi government as a principal agency for 
military and economic espionage throughout the world. 

Farben ’s N. W. 7 office in Berlin was originally organized in the 
1920’s as I. G.'s liaison office with the various governmental agencies 
in Berlin. The organization of this office is shown on this chart which 
is chart No. 13 in the Farben report. This organization was trans- 
formed by Dr. Max Ugner into the economic intelligence arm of the 
Wehrmacht. 

The Chairman. That i3 the point I want to get to. Through the 
various cartel arrangements, one of the most valuable parts of German 
intelligence came through the German cartel group, particularly 
Farben, in the gathering of information from countries that they might 
seek to invade; isn't that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. That is correct, sir, and the organization that 
thev set up to gather in this intelligence was simply an enormous one, 
and one that doesn’t normally form a part of a business enterprise. 
It was so large as to cause one to believe that it was developed in 
conjunction with governmental authorities as a device to get intelli- 
gence in ways that the German Government itself could not get the 
intelligence. Farben, being a business enterprise, could more ap- 
parently legitimately get this intelligence, than could the Wehr- 
macht or other parts of the German Government. 

The organization, although it engaged in many other activities relat- 
ing to Farben, devoted a very large part of its effort and personnel to 
the collection of statistical and otner intelligence. 

The Chairman. Testimony introduced, I believe, at the rubber 
hearings was very illuminating on one point. Prior to our entry into 
the war, Standard had refused to sell toluene to Remington Arms on 
the grounds that Farben objected that the ammunition manufactured 
would go to England which was then at war with Germany, and later 
they objected to relinquishing secrets because the Government ob- 
jected in their correspondence. In other words, when asked for cer- 
tain secret information about rubber, even before we were at war, 
they objected because the Government of Germany had objected to 
their turning over the information which they had contracted to turn 
over. 

Colonel Bernstein. Farben w’ould no more give away information 
that would hurt the German war effort than would the Wehrmacht or 
the Nazi Party. Their whole action was governed by the German 
war needs. 

The Chairman. The impression I gained there was that, unlike an 
American company which would carry through a contract, they were 
working in full partnership with the Nazi Party, because every time 
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a request would come from a foreign cartel partner they would appar- 
ently submit the question to the General Staff before they would take 
action. 

Colonel Bernstein. What you say is confirmed by what we found 
in Germany. 

The Chairman. I wondered if you had found confirmation of that. 

Colonel Bernstein. We did, sir. 

Ilgner was the nephew of Herman Schmitz, I. G.’s president, and 
was also a member of I. G.’s managing board of directors. Some 
indication of the tremendous expansion of this office in prepara- 
tion for and during the war may be gathered from the fact that 
its expenditures in 1943 were RM. 7,000,000 as compared with 
RM. 997,000 in 1932. 

The largest department of N. W. 7 was the so-called statistical 
department (VOWI) which was formed by Dr. Ilgner in 1929 under 
the guidance of Dr. Reithinger. This department compiled compre- 
hensive statistics dealing with the economic, financial, and social life 
of many foreign countries. Although the workings of the statistical 
department could not be justified from the standpoint of I. G.’s 
regular business operations, it was supported by top officials of I. G. 
and the Government. This department’s tremendous compilation 
of statistical data, most of which obviously had no value to I. G. as 
a chemical and dyestuffs manufacturer, was invaluable to the gov- 
ernment of a country preparing for world conquest. 

With the outbreak of war, N. W. 7 became the focal point of re- 
quests for economic intelligence from many Nazi agencies. It began 
to look like what it actually was — an adjunct of the German Govern- 
ment. Many of the VOW I employees were ordered to military 
service with the Wehrwirtschafts-und Riistungsamt (Office pf W r ar 
Economics and Armament), but actually continued the performance 
of their prior duties with Mr. Ilgner’s office. The vast fund of infor- 
mation gathered by Dr. Reithinger and his staff proved invaluable 
to the OKW (Army Supreme Command). In fact, VOWI was so 
highly regarded by the high command that at the outbreak of war, 
the high command considered taking over the entire agency. How- 
ever, this step was resisted so strongly by other government ageqcies 
which were also dependent on it for assistance, and VOW I was able 
to service the requests of the OKW with such rapidity and so com- 
pletely, that it remained part of the N. W. 7 office. 

From 1937 on Dr. Reithinger and his entire staff concentrated on 
the preparation of maps showing strategic factories in foreign coun- 
tries. These surveys were prepared under direct orders from the 
Wehrmaeht and were used by the Luftwaffe in selecting bombing 
targets. The VOWT also carried on extremely important investiga- 
tions with respect to all European industries, particularly in England. 
These investigations concerned themselves, in the main, with the 
capacity and location of facilities for the production and transport of 
aircraft, munitions, and other armaments; the raw materials situation 
in these industries; and oil imports, exports, and refineries. This 
information was also used by the Nazi High Command for bombing 
and other purposes. Said Dr. von Schnitzler, “For all European 
countries they made up plans” — plans of death, destruction, com- 
plete annihilation, whicn almost achieved complete success. 

In order to carry out its many tasks, VOWI needed a well-organized 
international intelligence network. This it possessed in Farben’s vast 
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empire of foreign holdings and connections. With German owner- 
ship carefully concealed in most cases, it furnished an ideal organiza- 
tion for the super spy job assigned to it. In some cases, Farbcn’s 
foreign subsidiaries were owned outright. More often, however, I. G. 
strived to maintain a semblance of legal independence though, in 
fact, it exercised complete control over the firm. The company 
cloaked its direct and indirect ownei-ship and control of its foreign 
subsidiaries by utilizing every conceivable device known to the legal 
and “extra-legal” mind, including the use of nominees, option agree- 
ments, fictitious or intervening transfers, dividend and loan agree- 
ments, pool agreements, endorsements in blank, escrow deposits, 
pledges, collateral loans, rights of first refusal, management contracts, 
service contracts, patent agreements, cartels, and withholding know- 
how. Geheimrat Hermann Schmitz, I. G.’s president, was known 
throughout the industrial world as “the master of financial camou- 
flage.” He more than justified this designation. In 1940, I. G. 
Farben was able proudly to inform the German Government that 
“our measures for camouflage have proved to be very good during the 
war, and have even surpassed our expectations in numerous cases.” 

The Chairman. Were you successful, Colonel Bernstein, in uncov- 
ering the camouflaged assets, particularly in the United States? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, Senator, we were successful to a great 
extent. 

The Chairman. You couldn’t hope to be 100 percent successful. 

I say that because, unfortunately, there are still people in all coun- 
tries w ho want to try to get back to the old prewar cartel arrangements 
they were mixed up with, and some of them are helping considerably 
in that. Isn’t that a fact, sir? 

Colonel Bernstein. That is right. 

The Chairman. Americans and other nationals assisted in the 
concealment of camouflaged assets. 

Colonel Bernstein. The wealth of material which wo have now 
accumulated tells a fascinating story of Farben’s efforts to conceal 
ownership in assets held abroad, particularly in assets held in the 
United States and Latin America. Part of that story has already 
been disclosed by the Department of Justice and other interested 
agencies of the Government. However, these governmental agencies 
have requested that we refrain from disclosing at this time the balance 
of materials which we have turned over to such governmental agencies 
because of the possible prejudice which may result to other investiga- 
tions and litigation in which the Government has an interest. I am 
constrained to point out to this committee that one of the main 
difficulties that we continue to run into in attempting to locate Far- 
ben’s overseas assets has been the unwillingness of Swiss banks and 
companies and even the Swiss Government to make available to us 
files located in Switzerland and belonging to Farben and to Hermann 
Schmitz, the president of Farben, who was the one man most re- 
sponsible for devising the system of hiding the true ownership of 
Farbon's overseas assets. 

After the outbreak of war in September 1939, the Anglo-French 
navicert control system threatened to cut off German exports to South 
America and other parts of the world, thereby depriving Germany of 
foreign exchange, and also of imports vitally needed for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The manner in wddeh I. G.’s hundreds of ostensibly 
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independent foreign concerns having no apparent ties with the Axis 
were used to combat this blockade is by now fairly well known. 

The Chairman. Did any American concerns — and by that I mean 
United States of America concerns — help Germany combat the 
blockade? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. In fact, the principal manner in 
which Farben combated the blockade was by arranging to have 
American firms make direct deliveries to Farben’s South American 
firms. Farben was represented in all these transactions by Alfredo 
E. Moll who acted as its undercover purchasing agent. In the early 
part of 1940, at the request of I. G., Moll and Ernest K. Halbach, an 
American citizen and president of General Dyestuffs, went to Milan 
for the express purpose of discussing the manner in which Farben’s 
sales agencies in South America were to be supplied with dyestuffs 
and chemicals formerly obtained from Europe. Halbach agreed that 
General Dyestuffs would forward the merchandise through Fezandie. 


& Sperrle, an American export firm. In addition to furnishing sup- 
plies from his own firm, Halbach agreed to procure merchandise from 
other American dealers. Many of the firms for whom the merchandise 
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was destined were on the British blacklist. Accordingly, Moll gave 
Halbach a list of third-party consignees who received the merchandise 
under an explicit understanding that they were to resell the bulk 
thereof to I. G. blacklisted firms. Hugh Williamson, another Ameri- 
can citizen and an attorney and director and officer of General Aniline 
and Film, also lent the services of his corporation in supplying South 
American firms. In a report which Moll sent I. G. from Mexico he 
also mentioned how very helpful Advance Solvents and Chemical 
Corp. of New York had been in maintaining deliveries to Farben’s 
Latin-American houses. According to a report which Moll sent to 
Farben from Mexico during the period from March to November 1940, 
well over a million dollars’ worth of exports were shipped from New 
York to Latin America. 

I might add, Senator, that here again we feel that we have got docu- 
mentary evidence which we found in Germany to support tne points 
I have just been making. 

What is not so well known is the role these I. G. cloaked companies 
played in supplying VOWI, and thereby the Nazi High Command, 
witn economic and political intelligence. 

Chemnyco, Inc., Farben's American economic intelligence services, 
is an excellent example of these effective espionage methods. In the 
guise of an American company, Chemnyco was able to supply the 
Wehrmacht with facts and figures concerning the American economy. 
Utilizing normal business contacts Chemnyco was able to traasmit to 
Germany tremendous amounts of material ranging from photographs 
and blueprints to detailed descriptions of whole industrial develop- 
ments. 

Originally, this material was sent to I. G. Farben directly. After 
the outbreak of war, it was routed through I. G. offices and associates 
in Italy and Portugal. How invaluable this intelligence was con- 
sidered is indicated in a letter dated Aguust 3, 1940, from N. W. 7 to 
the Minister of Economy, which statea: 

Extensive information which we receive continuously from the Chemnyco 
about the American company, is indispensable for our observations of the Ameri- 
can conditions, especially with a view to the technical development, the possi- 
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bilitiea for export and the competition of foreign countries and companies, 
especially England. Moreover, this material is, since the beginning of the war, 
an important source of information for governmental, economical, and military 
offices. 

In 1939 in the midst of a United States Government investigation, 
Chemnyco's vice president, Rudolf Ilgner, a naturalized American 
citizen and brother of Max Ilgner, ordered the destruction of a con- 
siderable part of the company’s files. Ilgner pleaded guilty to the 
charge of obstructing justice and was convicted. 

The Chairman. And Max Ilgner was the one who ran the VOWI? 

Colonel Bernstein. He ran the whole N. W. 7 set-up. 

The Chairman. And this was his brother? 

Colonel Bernstein. His brother. 

As I say, Ilgner ordered the destruction of a considerable part of the 
company’s files. 

The Chairman. Do you know what happened to him? He isn’t 
the one who is up on a chicken farm in Connecticut now? 

Colonel Bernstein. I understand he is. 

The Chairman. So many of those fellows are operating chicken 
farms in Connecticut; some of them in New Jersey. 

Did you secure any more information on this subject in Germany, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Bernstein. Unfortunately, all of the files on this particu- 
lar subject were destroyed before we could get to them. We did, 
however, cross-examine over there, and the information we got was 
that the only reason the files were destroyed in this country must 
have been because the officials of Chemnyco were worried about 
violating United States security statutes. 

I. G. Farben had contact men all over the world called the I. G. 
Verbindungsmanner. The Verbindungsmanner, in the main, wore 
officials of the leading I. G. firm in the particular country. 

The Chairman. They had one in each country where they had a 
few firms? 

Colonel Bernstein. That is right. 

One of the principal duties ol these Verbindungsmanner was to 
submit monthly reports pertaining to economic, political, and military 
matters. With respect to politics, the reports included such subjects 
as internal political developments, the composition of new govern- 
ments, the effects of the Proclaimed List and the British blacklist, 
inter-American security, labor, immigration, political reactions within 
the respective countries to current events, pro-Axis and anti-Ajds 
propaganda, and the purposes of special diplomatic missions. 

Matters of vital military interest contained in these reports included 
a discussion of additions to the merchant navies in various Latin- 
American countries, a reporting of ship movements (including con- 
voys), statistics concerning tonnage in ports, port facilities, construc- 
tion of new highways and bridges, the condition of rail transportation 
between the Latin-American countries, the operations of Pan Amer- 
ican Grace Air Lines, shipments of war materials to the United States 
and Great Britain, the Argentine military mission to the United States, 
rearmament in Chile, and the acquisition of air and naval bases by 
the United States. 
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The Chairman. Colonel, did you run into any information abroad 
or here as to whether or not the profits of American ventures, or South 
American ventures, were available to the espionage system of Germany 
in the countries in which the profits were, particularly after Germany 
had been blockaded? 

Colonel Bernstein. I think we did. I think we ran into a good 
deal of information in that regard, and I think a little later in my state- 
ment we can indicate how the system of the agencies throughout the 
Western Hemisphere that Farben had was used by Farben and by the 
German Government to provide funds for espionage and propaganda 
activities in this hemisphere. 

VI. FARBEN WAS A SPEARHEAD OF THE NAZI ECONOMIC WARFARE 

PROGRAMS 

I. G. Farben performed tremendous services for the Nazis in financ- 
ing and disseminating propaganda designed to create disunity among 
various foreign nations and among various political, religious, ana 
racial groups within such countries. I. G. Farben performed equally 
great services for the Nazis in undermining the war potential of for- 
eign countries by means of its cartel agreements, monopoly position, 
and its penetration of the chemical and related industries throughout 
the world. 

(a) Dissemination of propaganda 

I. G. organized for its large-scale part in the Nazi propaganda pro- 
gram in the same careful, efficient way it had organized lor other war 
operations. It first acted to assure that all I. G. Farben agents abroad 
were thoroughgoing Nazis. On September 10, 1937, Farben’s com- 
mercial committee passed a resolution which stated in part as follows: 

It in hereby understood that in no case will men be sent to our foreign companies 
who do not belong to the German Labor Front and who do not possess a positive 
attitude toward the New Order. 

The Chairman. The German Labor Front was not a labor organi- 
zation; it included management and at one time it included even 
technicians, did it not? 

Colonel Bernstein. The German Labor Front was the device used 
by the Nazi government to crush the labor unions in Germany. 

The Chairman. That is the point I wanted to eet at. 

Colonel Bernstein. One of the first things the Nazi Party did was 
dissolve the labor unions. It set up its Labor Front. One of its 
high officials was Robert Ley, who recently committed suicide. It 
stole all the funds of the labor unions. After our Army came into 
Germany, one of the first things that wo did was to take over the 
Labor Front, dissolve it as the organization that then existed, and 
then we proceeded to deal with the properties that it had. 

It had simply an incredible amount of property throughout the 
length and breadth of Germany. It also had within its organization, 
an extensive banking system, the German Labor Bank, which was so 
much a part of the Nazi system that we had no choice but to shut it 
down completely and liquidate that bank. 

Other parts of the German Labor Front are being liquidated. 
They owned an enormous number of houses. My recollection is that 
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military government was attempting to develop a policy of using much 
of the houses and other properties belonging to the Labor Front to 
house men who were definitely anti-Nazi or were displaced persons. 
You are quite right, Senator, when you say the German Labor Front 
was not a real labor organization. 

The Chairman. They used the name Labor Front to try to appease 
some of the labor unions? 

Colonel Bernstein. I don’t know whether they were appeasing 
them or trying to throw sand in the eyes of a lot of people. 

The Chairman. That may have been it. 

Colonel Bernstein. I continue the quotation: 

The men who are to be sent should make it their special duty to represent 
National Socialistic Germanhood. Especially are they to be instructed that 
upon entering our companies they are to make contact with the Ortsgruppe of the 
respective Landesgruppen (organizations of the Nazi Party within the various 
countries) and regularly participate in their meetings as well as in the Labor 
Front. The sales departments should also see to it that an appropriate amount 
of national socialistic literature is given to them. The cooperation with the 
A. (). (Auslands-Organization. the foreign organization of the Nazi Party) must 
become more organic. It appears practical, together with the A. O., to work out 
a uniform plan, for the purpose of detecting defects still existing in our foreign 
companies to the end that they can be eliminated. 

The Chairman. Anybody sent to these countries had to be a Nazi 
in good standing? 

Colonel Bernstein. Not only a Nazi in good standing, Senator, but 
a Nazi with what they called a positive attitude, an active Nazi. 

The Chairman. Was that Farocn people? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. They were Farben officials; Farben 
employees. 

I might say, Senator, in the many months I have spent in Germany, 
aside from the people now being tried as war criminals, I met only one 
man in the middle of Germany who admitted he was a Nazi. 

The Chairman. They all think there are some in the next town but 
there are none in the town they live in. 

Colonel Bernstein. They all disclaim it now. 

Needless to say, this policy was faithfully executed.. Moreover, as 
1 have already pointed out, the Verbindungsmanner were, in all cases, 
highly trusted agents carefully selected by N. W. 7 and approved by 
the Auslands Organization. 

A few examples of I. G.’s propaganda operations will suffice to 
indicate the nature and importance of its services to Nazi psychological 
warfare. 

I. G. worked directly with the “Aufklaruugs Ausschuss,” the over- 
seas propaganda department of the German Government, in dis- 
seminating anti-American propaganda in Argentina. In 1939, 
Farben reviewed for this German propaganda organization a series of 
381 articles against the United States for publication in Argentine 
newspapers, suggesting the names of newspapers in Buenos Aires 
which could be used effectively for the dissemination of such articles. 
For this purpose, Farben made available to the German propaganda 
department the services of Heinrich Homann, I. G. Verbmdungs- 
mann for Argentina. 

Farben, which had for years been engaged in the dissemination of 
pro-German propaganda in Latin America through the schools, the 
press, and libraries, was particularly effective in securing wide distri- 
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bution of Nazi propaganda. One of its customary devices for obtain- 
ing publication of propaganda was the club of its advertising. Thus, 
for example, in February 1938, the pharmaceutical department of 
I. G. agreed on the following advertising policy: 

Advertising in journals hostile to Germany shall on all terms be avoided. 

The Chairman. From a commercial aspect that wouldn’t be con- 
sidered good trading practice by an American business house, would 
it? In other words, they wouldn’t issue such an instruction to their 
advertising agencies? 

Colonel Bernstein. I am sure they wouldn’t. 

The Chairman. By the way, do you know where Homann is? 

Colonel Bernstein. I don't know. As you have undoubtedly seen 
in the press recently a great deal of difficulty exists in rounding up 
many of the German propaganda agents, and espionage agents in 
Argentina. It is a matter I should think of considerable concern to 
our Government. 

(6) Furnishing other propaganda agencies with foreign exchange 

Not only did I. G. engage directly in the dissemination of propa- 
ganda, but it was also a principal agent for furnishing foreign exchange 
to German governmental agencies engaged in this and related psy- 
chological and economic warfare operations abroad. In Brazil alone, 
during 1940 and through January 1942, the agencies of the Bayer 
division of Farben furnished the equivalent of KM. 3,639,343 to the 
German Embassy and to representatives of the NSDAP. In Spain, 
when the German Embassy wanted Spanish pesetas, Farben raisoa 
credits from the Spanish banks and paid back these credits with sub- 
sequent peseta receipts. A telegram dated September 2, 1939, from 
Cia. General de Anilinas, S. A., Mexico City, to I. G. stated: 

In case of war I. G. legation asks firms Mexico to let them have moneys on a 
loan basis. Amounts shall be refunded by German Government. Please author- 
ize monthly payments P. 10.000 on behalf of all I. G. agencies. Mexico press 

must be influenced. * * * 

• 

A notation on the bottom of this telegram states: “Board agreeable; 
Dr. Overhoff informed.” Such payments abroad were important 
to the German Government in acquiring critical raw materials and in 
financing sabotage, espionage, and propaganda. 

All of the I. G. Latin American firms maintained unrecorded in 
their books, secret cash accounts in banks in the names of their leading 
officials. These accounts were used to receive and to disburse pay- 
ments of a confidential nature as, for example, the proceeds of sales 
to firms who did not want to be discovered dealing with the Pro- 
claimed List I. G. companies. These are the famous S accounts and 
S. finance officos. The assets thereby secreted, ostensibly unaffected 
with an Axis taint, were free to finance espionage and propaganda, 
to bribe, to pay the salaries of Nazi foreign agents and to give, them 
the wherewithal to carry out their work. 

The Chairman. That is the use of private funds for governmental 
purpose, not in the form of taxation or tax credits, but just actual 
advances- isn’t that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir; having the advantage, of course, that 
by usine these private funds, they were able to cloak the purposes to 
which tne funds were being used? 
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The Chairman. The point I am making is that Farben was really 
a part of the German Government and not a private business at all. 

Colonel Bernstein. I quite agree with that. 

I would add perhaps one thing to it, Senator, that Farben was a 
part of the governmental system, with the people in Farben playing 
roles comparable to the top governmental people. It isn’t easy to 
say who owned whom, as it were. 

The Chairman. No, but in a similar situation, if, shall we say, 
du Pont in this country did the same thing abroad, why foreign 
countries would blow up, and we would blow up in this country, too, 
I say this shows the connection of Farben with this whole war program 
as a real partner in it. * 

Colonel Bernstein. I agree with that, sir. I might 9ay that in 
1941, I believe, when I was with the Treasury, ana when General 
Aniline & Film Co., was investigated by the Government, many of 
these points were made at the time. Some information was available 
in this country as to the role that Farben was playing on behalf of 
the Nazi government along these lines, but we have been able now 
to get what we hope is proof that will convince our people here that 
Farben would leave no stone unturned, on behalf of the Nazi govern- 
ment, and I believe on behalf of any future government, to carry on 
its espionage activities, its propaganda activity, and whatever other 
activity a government wanted to see performed through the world. 

The Chairman. But, following through on that logically, we must 
reach this conclusion: No private capital would do that unless they 
had been promised things. Is that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And in the event of the successful conquest of 
• the world, by the Nazi government, which they set out to accomplish 
would we then not have found Farben in control of all that phase of 
industry? They invested in an adventure in world conquest there. 

Colonel Bkrn8Tein. Both os a matter of promise, and as a matter of 
knowledge Farben knew that if its gang was going to win, Farben was 
going to get its part of the booty. 

The Chairman. That is why any American corporation that wants 
to go into a cartel shows a lack of foresight, because what would 
have happened is that they would have taken over their cartel partners 
and operated them. That was their ambition, that was one of the 
purposes of forming the cartels. 

Colonel Bernstein. That is right. From the point of view that 
we have been discussing here of the information becoming available 
to the German Government and the cartel being worked in a way to 
assist the German Government in an aggressive program, a U. S. con- 
cern might just as well have been making a cartel arrangement with 
the Wehrmacht. 

The Chairman. That is what puzzles me when I find alleged busi- 
nessmen still thinking they ought to reenter cartel arrangements. 

Colonel Bernstein. I agree, sir. 

(c) Economic warfare through cartel connections 

Germany’s foreign economic policy was aimed at undermining the 
economic strength of countries with which Germany “anticipated” 
conflict. In direct testimony, high Farben officials not only admitted 
to that policy, but also stated that they had played an important 
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part in its formulation and execution. As succinctly stated by one 
of these officials: 

The foremost purpose of the Nazi government and I. G. and all other indus- 
trialists was to keep the Wehrmacht all powerful vis-fc-vis all other countries, 
including the United States of America. 

The Chairman. In previous hearings this committee has heard 
much evidence showing how cartel agreements with German firms 
affected our national security. In this evidence only one conclusion 
can be reached, namely, that German companies, in conspiracy with 
the Nazi government, purposely crippled our war production. This 
statement bears out those statements. Don’t you think so — that it 
was intentional, sir? 

Colonel Bernstein. I agree, sir. 

The Chairman. And the machinery used was the cartel agreement? 

Colonel Bernstein. That is right, sir, and one would hope that our 
business enterprises would learn that fact now. 

As has already been demonstrated before this and other congres- 
sional committees, I. G. used its extensive cartel connections with 
foreign firms ‘to further this policy of the German Government. 
The dangers inherent in such monopolistic agreements take on a new 
significance when the activities of one of the parties are subordinated 
to the over-all policy of its government. 

I. G. Farben acted in a representative capacity for the Nazi Govern- 
ment in its relations with its cartel partners. By virtue of its dominant 
position in the world chemical industry, Farben was in an excellent 
position to use its numerous cartel connections to prepare Germany 
for war. To recite the examples of such use would be to recapitulate 
material which is already, for the most part, public knowledge. An 
outstanding example, however, is Farben’s successful effort, by 
means of cartel agreements with Standard Oil, to delay the develop- 
ment and use of buna rubber in the United States until at least 1940 
while at the same time producing sufficient buna in Germany to make 
the German Army and German industry independent of rubber 
imports. This investigation has confirmed certain data heretofore 

E resented to the Truman, Bone, and Kilgore committees by the 
Apartment of Justice with respect to this transaction which so 
seriously imperiled the war preparations of the United States. The 
story, in short, is that under the so-called Jasco agreement, synthetic 
rubber was to come under Farben’s “sphere of influence.” Standard 
was determined, however, to have an absolute monopoly of synthetic 
rubber developments in the United States, if and when Farben 
released the American rights to its process to Standard in accordance 
with the Jasco agreement. Accordingly, Standard fully accomplished 
I. G.’s purpose of preventing* United States production by dissuading 
American rubber companies from undertaking independent research 
in developing synthetic rubber processes. 

The Chairman. And, incidentally, by blocking the use of the alcohol 
process and various others that had been developed in other countries 
too. 

Colonel Bernstein. That is right. 

The Chairman. By the way, do you know we are going right back in 
the same track again? We recently shut down all our alcohol synthetic 
rubber plants in the United States and are operating only Standard’s 
petroleum plants. 
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Colonel Bernstein. This Standard accomplished by falsely creating 
the impression that it had already received the buna process from 
Farben and was attempting to work out a scheme for licensing the 

f rocess to the American rubber companies. As a matter of fact 
arben had no intention of divulging the process. One conclusion 
which can be drawn from Standard’s “stringing along” of other com- 
panies is that it did not want them to proceed with independent 
research thus preventing Standard from ever having a monopoly in the 
field. Thus, Dr. Loehr indicated that, pursuant to conversations 
between Mr. Howard of Standard Oil and I. G. -Standard had agreed 
to keep American firms out of the synthetic rubber field and would let 
them enter it only if compelled to do so by forces bcvond its control. 

The Chairman. In other words, had agreed to block research in this 
country? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir; at a time when war was in the air. 
By 1939, however, synthetic rubber development had reached a stage 
where Mr. Howard of Standard Oil stated that it would no longer 
be possible for him to keep the information in regard to the buna 

f rocesses from the American companies. Nevertheless, he assured 
. G. that Standard would manage to stay “on top of the whole 
scheme.” As time dragged on and the licenses were not forthcoming, 
the clamor of the American rubber companies became so intense that 
Standard, not wanting to reveal the true situation, turned to Farben 
for an excuse to give the rubber companies. Howard of Standard, in 
October 1939, at a meeting with I. G. representatives in Basle, stated 
that he had to be provided with an excuse for not getting the know- 
how. I. G. obligingly cabled Standard Oil to the effect that the 
authorities would not permit the information to be given to the 
American firm. “These are the conclusions,” said Dr. Loehr, “which 
seem to disclose that I. G. impaired the military strength of the 
United States,” which I would have called an understatement. 

The Chairman. That identical excuse was furnished in the courts 
of the United States when Standard was being sued. It was furnished 
before the Truman committee as an excuse for not releasing the 

f atent, as an excuse for saying they had no know-how, because 
arben refused to give them the know-how, and on a statement that 
they had nothing but the right to operate under a patent with which 
they had no know'-how, and Farben would not give it to them, showing 
a conspiracy between Mr. Howard of Standard, the vice president, 
and Farben, to still hoodwink and stay on top, and apparently 
Standard is still able to stay on top, as evidenced by the shutting 
dow r n of these other independent plants. 

At that point in the record I want to introduce some testimony 
taken at a previous occasion with reference to the question of alcohol 
and petroleum and the way that has been manipulated in the past 6 
months. 

(The testimony referred to will be inserted in a later volume of the 
printed record.) 

VII. FARBEN WAS GERMANY’S GREATEST SINGLE SOURCE OF FOREIGN 

EXCHANGE 

Mr. Bernstein. I. G. was the dominant factor in the important 
German chemical export trade. It accounted for approximately 10 
percent of the country’s total exports of all products and approxi- 
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mately 50 percent of Germany's total exports of chemicals and allied 
products. In the different sectors of that trade its position varied 
considerably, being strongest in pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, and 
photographic materials in the order named. In 1937, 70 percent of 
I. G.'s total production of pharmaceuticals, 65 percent of its dyestuffs, 
and 40 percent of its photographic materials were exported. Its 
exports greatlv exceeded its imports, and its net income from royalty 
payments and sales of patent rights also was considerable. 

These transactions made Farben Germany’s largest single earner 
of free foreign exchange. Without this foreign exchange (a) Germany 
could not have purchased tho strategic raw materials, equipment, 
and technical processes unavailable in Germany and essential to 
Germany’s rearmament, and (6) the German Government could not 
have financed its espionage, propaganda, and other military and 
political activities abroad in the preparation for and prosecution of 
the war. 

Government pressure on German industry, and in particular on 
I. G., to increase their procurements of foreign exchange was always 
strong. With the beginning of the Four Year Plan this pressure 
became acute; but I. G. cooperated fully with the government in 
making available all possible foreign exchange for government pur- 
poses. The numerous examples of this have been set forth previously. 
Finally, when the foreign exchange situation became absolutely 
desperate, I. G. even sold some of its investment* abroad. 

Von Schnitzler testified in an interrogation conducted in July 1945. 
that it was especially important for the Nazi government to control 
I. G.’s policies with respect to its foreign participation and its foreign 
economic relations, if only from a standpoint of foreign exchange. 

The policy followed was this, and I quote: “Export only what is 
not necessary for the Wehrmacht; import only what is absolutely 
necessary for the Wehrmacht.” 

The Chairman. Thank you, Colonel. If you will be back tomor- 
row morning at 10:30 a. m. we will reconvene then. 

(Whereupon the hearing adjourned until 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, 
December 12, 1945.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1040 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington , D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 11:02 a. m., pursuant to adjournment on 
December 11, 1945, in room 104-B, Senate Office Building, Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore, West Virginia, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Harley M. Kilgore, West Virginia. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to oraer. 

I was called to the White House unexpectedly this morning and 
therefore found it necessary to postpone the hearing to this nour. 
I ii Iso have to be at the Supreme Court in about 30 minutes, so we will 
get under way now. Will you please go ahead Colonel Bernstein. 

TESTIMONY OF BERNARD BERNSTEIN, COLONEL, GENERAL STAFF 

CORPS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF INVESTIGATION OF CARTELS 

AND EXTERNAL ASSETS, OFFICE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT, 

UNITED STATES (GERMANY) 

Colonel Bernstein. In yesterday’s discussion we described certain 
cartel arrangements and their use by Farben as a means of strengthen- 
ing the war potential of Germany. I should also have mentioned the 
use of the cartel arrangement for the purpose of getting around decrees 
of foreign governments, governments which were both enemy govern- 
ments to Germany at the time or neutral governments. We have a 
document which I would like to introduce as an exhibit to the Farben 
report which indicates how Farben used that technique for the pur- 
poses that I mentioned. 

This is a letter of the 5th of October 1939, written by Farben to the 
Ministry of Economics in Germany. It discussed the arrangements 
which Farben had made with Standard Oil to hide the true ownership 
of Farben-owned patents throughout the world. The device to be 
used was the Jasco company, to which the ownership of the patents 
would be transferred. Farben, in its letter to the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics, says: 

After the outbreak of the war we have carried on negotiations with Standard 
Oil with the aim in the interest of both parties to prevent the passing of laws con- 
cerning patent ownership in favor of a third party through governmental interfer- 
ence in the enemy countries and also in the United States of America, should the 
political relatione with the United States develop unfavorably. 

The Chairman. They meant that even in the event we might go 
to war? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. 
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At another point in the same letter, Farben 9tates: 

In this way it is accomplished that our patents in enemy territory, which today 
are no longer at our disposal and could be confiscated at any time, are placed in 
the hands of a large indisputably neutral undertaking but with which we are con- 
nected by manifold interests and relations, so that at the end of the war — it makes 
no difference what position the United States takes — friendly cooperation will 
again result. Otherwise the danger exists that these patents may be confiscated 
and transferred by the enemy government to such transferees as might give us 
difficulties at the end of the war, or make impossible an exploitation of the pro- 
cesses developed by us. 

The letter further indicates: 

We have already reported to the high command of the armed forces and have 
received appropriate approval. 

The Chairman. Showing that that plan was approved by the Ger- 
man General Staff? 

Colonel Bernstein. The German General Staff, the German Gov- 
ernment. It was patently a plan to attempt to forestall action by tbc 
British and American Governments dealing with Farben-owned 
patents throughout the world. 

The Chairman. Jasco was really a patent-holding corporation? 

Colonel Bernstein. Organized under the laws of Louisiana, and 
jointly owned by Standard Oil and Farben, although Farben tried to 
conceal its interest. 

The Chairman. But there was joint ownership there? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the ownership of the patents referred to the 
ownership of patents in America? 

Colonel Bernstein. In America and throughout the world, includ- 
ing the British Empire. They were to use this device not only to 
defeat the efforts of the United States to seize the patents but it was 
also a device to defeat the efforts of the British Government, or any 
other Allied Government that would go to war with Germany. 

The Chairman. What is the date of that letter? 

Colonel Bernstein. Fifth of October 1939. 

This morning’s radio carried the story of evidence being produced 
at the Nurcmburg trial with respect to the use of slave labor by 
Krupp. Krupp was not the only big industry that used slave labor. 
We were able to find in the files of Faroen a document marked “Secret” 
dated the 8th of January 1945, which lists the people working for 
Farben. Over 63,000 foreign slave laborers worked in the Farben 
plants and constituted about 35 percent of the total labor force of 
Farben. In that number were included over 45,000 men and over 
17,000 women. In addition to that, Farben employed about 9,500 
prisoners of war, consisting mainly of Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Russians, and also people of other nations. 

The Chairman. Were they employed, or did they just use them? 

Colonel Bernstein. They used them as slave laborers. 

The Chairman. What remuneration was made? 

Colonel Bernstein. This document indicates the nature of the 
remuneration and the amount of food which these categories of 
laborers were to be given. It indicates how the laborers from the 
East, in particular, were required to work under even more onerous 
conditions than the slave laborers of the West. 
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I might add that in addition to what I mentioned before, Farben 
employed about 7,000 prisoners from concentration camps, including 
the camp at Auschwitz. I have no doubt that many of these slave 
laborers, who were prisoners of war, were engaged in the production 
of war goods in complete violation of international law. 

The Chairman. What I am getting at is this: Did you find any 
records there to indicate whether or not Farben was selling their 
material to the German Government, or what the financial dealings 
were between Farben and the German Government during the war? 

Colonel Bernstein. There were numerous dealings because the 
bulk of Farben’9 output was for the German Government and because 
of the tremendously important role of Farben in the war economy. 
For these reasons, Farben was able undoubtedly to get this huge amount 
of slave labor. It was just one more method whereby the Reich 
facilitated the production of war material i:i the carrying on of the 
war, and also managed to kill off the slave laborers, ultimately. 

The Chairman. My point is this: Was Farben charging for the 
material they 9old, or was it being done as a seized plant by the 
German Government? Were they paying for their labor to the 
German Government or were they paying the workers? For instance, 
if we used prisoners of war on farms in this country we paid so much a 
day to the account of the man who did the work, plus the food and 
clothing, and so on. I was wondering whether the same thing was 
done by them. 

Colonel Bern8Tlin. There was a certain amount of payment 
directly to the workers. Even then the payment was subjected to 
substantial taxes. The workers from the east were being subjected 
to a special tax. 

At one point here, it says, 

As it is usual for normal workmen, eastern workmen get installments insofar as 
wages are paid monthly. A special note of settlement, however, shall not be 
made for the eastern workmen. Applications on the part of firms and workshops 
for payment of extra pay for surplus labor, extra pay for heavy and dirty work or 
granting of works bonus have to be addressed in a given case to the Sozialabteilung 
Arbeiterangclegeuheiten and all data in support of the application shall be 
furnished. The eastern workmen have not to pay neither tax on wages nor 
Bttrgereteuer (civil tax). The employer, however, is bound to pay for each 
eastern workman the so-called Ostarbeiterabgabe (duty for eastern workmen) in 
accordance w ith the schedule attached in annex 1. 

The amount of their pay was very low. The amount of their food 
rations wa9 very low. 

The evidence at the Nuremburg trial i9 applicable to the whole use 
of slave labor throughout Germany, and the picture given at the trial 
was simply terrific. 

The Chairman. What the Government really did was paid a little 
bit and collected most of it back in taxes? 

Colonel Bernstein. That is right. And when the men were about 
to die off, they were sent out of the factories and back into the con- 
centration camps to die. 

The Chairman. I see. 

Colonel Bernstein. Yesterday I referred to the group of big indus- 
trialists who designated themselves as “The Circle of Friends of 
Himmler.” I would like to put into the record, if I may, one or two 
of the translations of the letters which we found at the J. H. Stein 
Bank in Cologne during the course of one of our examinations. 
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This letter is from von Schroeder to an official of one of the Siemens 
firm and is dated March 15, 1944: 

Dear Dr. Bingel: Again this year I call on the friends of the Reichsfuhrer 
with the request that, as in these past years, a sum of money be placed at his 
disposal to contribute to his work. May I ask that this year’s contribution be, 
if possible, at least as much as the previous ones and that it be paid into the 
special account “S” with the Bankhaus Stein, Cologne, thereby expressing our 
faith in our ReichsfGhrer. You know how much our Reichsfuhrer appreciates 
your support and you may be assured that hs is very grateful. Thanking you in 
advance, Heil Hitler. (Signed) von SchrOder. 

Copies of the identical letter were sent to a list of about a dozen 
representatives of the big industries. The first name is that of Dr. 
Biitefisch, one of the important officials of Farben. 

Another letter is to the Reichsfuhrer, S. S. Heinrich Himmler, 
Berlin from von Schroder: 

My Very Honorable Reichsfuhrer: With groat ioy I learn of your nom- 
ination as Heichsminister of the Interior and take the lifxirty to wishing you good 
luck on assuming your new post. A strong hand is now very necessary in this post 
and it is highly welcomed especially by our friends that* it was you who were 
chosen for this by the Fuhrer. I take this opportunity to inform you that your 
circle of friends has again placed at your disposal this year the sum of reichsmarks 
one million for “special purposes.” An exact list showing the names of the con- 
tributors will be sent to you shortly. Again all my best wishes— as well as those 
of my family. 

I remain yours, loyal and advising, Heil Hitler. (Signed) von SciirOder. 

That i9 dated August 27, 1943. 

As I mentioned yesterday, von Schroeder was a lieutenant general 
in the SS. He played an important role in the banking house of J. H. 
Stein which haa its head office in Cologne. That bank was intimately 
related with the iron and steel and coal business of the Ruhr and von 
Schroeder played an active role in that connection. 

The Chairman. Rather a nice size campaign fund? 

Colonel Bernstein. And to be able to oe sure to get it each year, 
also. 

I would like, if I may, to be able to indicate a few additions, but 
perhaps I will be able to cover them in any questions that you might 
like to put to me, Senator. 4 

viii. farben’s dream of world conquest 

From the day of its accession to power the Nazi government planned 
and prepared for a war of world conquest. This investigation has 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that the policy of the Nazis was not 
only known to I. G. Farben and its officials but that it was always a 
policy with which I. G. fully agreed and which it supported to the full 
extent of its power and resources. This active support and coopera- 
tion can be traced back to the autumn of 1932, when I. G. seriously 
considered the desirability of discontinuing its costly experiments in 
hydrogenation. At that time leading Farben officials were spilt into 
two camps, those believing the experiments should be continued, the 
others, that they be discontinued in view of the losses which were 
running into hundreds of millions of reichsmarks. I. G. sent two of its 
leading officials to Hitler to determine Ids attitude toward retention 
of the protective duty on imported natural oil. Hitler assured the 
I. G. delegates that the duty would be retained and that the experi- 
ments fitted into his program. 
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Several months later, in February 1933, a meeting of 20 of Ger- 
many's leading industrialists was called by the President of the Reich- 
stag, addressed by Hitler, and solicited by Dr. Schacht. The funds 
so collected, amounting to RM. 3,000,000, were used to finance the 
election campaign of the Nazi Party. Dr. von Schnitzlcr attended 
this meeting and arranged for the I. G. contribution to be made by 
Hermann Schmitz, the chief financial officer of I. G., later president 
of the firm. Subsequently, Schmitz was appointed to the Reichstag. 

After the advent of the Nazi regime in Germany, the close relation- 
ship of I. G. to the Wehrmacht was visibly strengthened. 

In 1934 the Wehrmacht became important and with increased tempo after 
1936 the Wehrmacht became the prominent factor in the whole picture. Since 
1934 a strong movement for investments in our plants for commodities of decisive 
military importance became more and more pronounced with the main objective 
of increasing the military potential of Germany. At first autarchic principles to 
make Germany independent of importation from abroad was one of the leading 
objectives. Since the -declaration of the 4-vear plan in 1936, the movement took 
an entirely military character and military reasons stood in the foreground. 
Hand in hand with this, the relations between I. G. and the Wehrmacht became 
more and more intimate and a continuous union between I. G. officials on the one 
side and the Wehrmacht representatives on the other side was the consequence 
of it. 

One of the first steps taken by Farben in this regard was the estab- 
lishment of an office which concerned itself entirely with military 
liaison. This was the so-called Vermittlungsstellc W. In a report on 
the functions of this organization, dated December 31, 1935, it was 
clearly stated that: 

The aim of this work is the building up of a tight organization for armament 
in the I. G. which could be inserted without difficulty in the existing organization 
of the I. G. and the individual plants. In the case of war, I. G. will be treated by 
the authorities concerned with armament questions as one big plant which in its 
task for the armament, as far as it is possible to do so from the technical point of 
view will regulate itself without any organizational influence from outside (the 
work in this direction was in principle agreed upon with tho Ministry of W r ar 
(Wehrwirt8chaftsamt) and from this office with the Ministry of Economy] * * *. 
To the field of the work of the Vermittlungsstelle W belongs besides the organi- 
zational set-up and long range planning, the continuous collaboration with regard 
to the armament and technical questions with the authorities of the Reich and 
with the plants of the I. G. 

By the admission of I. G. officials, this office was established be- 
cause, by 1934, transactions between I. G. and the Wehrmacht had 
become so numerous and the I. G. -Wehrmacht relationship had grown 
so intimate that coordinated liaison was required. It also was es- 
tablished at the suggestion of the German military authorities and 
“occupied itself principally with problems in connection with a 
possible war.” Prior to the Allied occupation, I. G. officials destroyed 
the files dealing with Vermittlungsstelle W matters. 

At approximately the same time that the Vermittlungsstelle W was 
established, I. G. received orders from the Government to prepare 
production plans in the event of war. As Dr. Struss said: 

I know that a representative of the Ministry of Economics, Dr. Lcnz, and a 
representative of the Ministry of War. Dr. Mureck, assisted in the making of these 
plans. I remember that Dr. Mureck often told us that the Ministry of War 
wants the plans drawn up in such-and-such a way. 

Pursuant to these instructions I. G. Farben in 1934 began to 
mobilize for war. Every I. G. plant prepared its production plans for 
war and turned them over to the Vermittlungsstelle W, which sub- 
mitted them to the Ministries of War and Economics. By early 1939, 
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these plans, the so-called MOB plans for the production of essential 
military goods, were approved by the Ministry of War and ready to 
be executed. According to Dr. Engelbertz, manager of I. G.’s plant in 
Griesheim, which produced many vital war chemicals such as inter- 
mediates for explosives, carbon electrodes for aluminum, and chlorine 
electrolyses, his plant received the approved MOB plans for its 
products in March or April 1939 with tne understanding that they 
were to be put into operation at the outbreak of war. 

By the middle thirties I. G. had become so preoccupied with war 
that the facilities of all its plants were devoted to “war games” 
(Kriegsspiele) and to “maneuvers in the technical problems which may 
come up” in the event of war. According to Dr. Struss, the war games 
or Kriegsspiele began in 1934 or 1935 under the supervision of Wehr- 
macht officials. These games were described in detail by Dr. Struss 
as follows: 

It is true that since 1934 or 1935, soon after the establishment of the Verraitt- 
lung88telle W in the different works, theoretical “war plant games” had been 
arranged to examine how the effect of bombing on certain factories would materi- 
alize. It was particularly taken into consideration what would happen if 100- or 
600-kilogram bombs would fall on a certain factory and what would be the result 
of it. It is also right that the word “Kriegsspiele” was used for it. The 
"Krregsspiolc” were prepared by Mr. Ritter and Dr. Eckell later on partly by 
Dr. v. Brunning by personal order, of Dr. K ranch. Whether these ‘'Kriegs- 
spiele” originated from Professor Krauch's own initiative or by order of the Air 
Force, it is not known to me. The tasks were partly given by the Vermittlungs- 
stelle W and partly by officers of the Air Force. A number of officers of all jp-oupf 
of the Wehrmacht (Navy, Air Force, and Army) participated in th?se “Kriegs- 
spiele.” The places which were hit by bombs were marked in a map of the plant 
so that it could be ascertained which parts of the plant were damaged, for example, 
a gas meter or an important pipe line. As soon as the raid finished, the manage- 
ment of the plant ascertained the damages and reported which part of the plant 
had to stop working; they further reported what time would be required in order 
to repair tne damages. In a following meeting the consequences of the “Kriegs- 
spiele” were described and it was ascertained that in the case of Leuna (plant) tne 
damages involved were considerably high; especially it was found out that altera- 
tions of the pipe lines were to be made at considerable cost. 

It is significant to note that in all these preparations for war I. G. 
Farben did more than merely comply with orders and requests of the 
Wehrmacht and Nazi government agencies. It functioned, in fact, 
as though it were a research organization of the German Government, 
itself charged with the responsibility of discovering all possible means 
of increasing the military might of Germany. Farben voluntarily 
initiated many projects for the Wehrmacht and then proceeded to 
convince the Wehrmacht of the importance of such projects. This 
aspect of I. G. Farben’s operations is clearly disclosed in a report of 
Farben’s development and experimental work. The report states 
that — 

A whole range of problems has been worked at by the I. G. for its own account 
and only later, after certain results of experiments could be established, the offices 
of the Army were interested in these problems * * *. The cases were respec- 

tively rare where the Army for ita part approached the I. G. 

The report estimates that about 30 to 40 percent of the military 
projects worked on by I. G. “were submitted to the Army by the 
I. G. on its initiative.” 

Farben’s active cooperation with the Wehrmacht was not confinod 
to the assumption of the initiative on the part of I. G. technicians. 
With the appointment of I. G.’s chief technical man to the Four-Year 
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Plan, the aims and purposes of I. G. Farben merged with and became 
an integral part of the Nazi plans for aggressive war. In 1936 Dr. 
Carl Krauch, with the approval and encouragement of the Farben 
central committee, was selected by General Milch, on behalf of 
Hermann Goering, to head up the research and development section 
for the chemical industry in the Four-Year Plan. The duties attached 
to this post required the collection of statistical data and the exploita- 
tion of new processes. 

Krauch continued these duties. in the Four-Year Plan until 1938, 
always keeping his coUeagues in Farben informed of his activities, 
while still performing his Farben duties as chief of Division I. 

As the result of an unusual incident in June 1938, Goering appointed 
Krauch chief of all chemical expansion and construction under the 
Four-Year Plan. A report on certain technical processes was sub- 
mitted to Krauch’s office for examination and approval. Contained 
therein, and not intended for Krauch’s approval, was a list of produc- 
tion quotas which the German chemical industry would meet in the 
years 1938-39. Krauch realized that these were hopelessly optimistic 
figures and could not possibly be realized by the chemical industry. 
He immediately went to Goerine and convinced him of that fact. 
At that point, Goering appointed Krauch chief for the entire chemical 
industry under the Four-Year Plan. 

When questioned about his knowledge of Hitler’s intention to wage 
war, Krauch stated: 

Question. Didn't it become apparent to you first in 1935, when the Wehrmacht 
exhibited $reat interest in your buna, and later after you assumed your job with 
the Four- Year Plan in 1936 to increase the chemical capacity of Germany, that the 
Nazi government was on the road to war? 

Answer. I had the feeling that they were going to war, as Dr. Bosch told me in 
June 1938, and that was wnen I went with the wrong figures of Loeb to Goering 
and said to him we can’t go to war because the figures are all wrong. We will lose 
the war on this basis. 

Thus, Krauch, Bosch, and leading I. G. officials had specific, af- 
firmative information of the Nazi plan of aggression at least as early 
as June 1938, 15 months before the invasion of Poland on September 
1, 1939. It had been Krauch’s job to help make Germany ready for 
war. From the German aggressors’ point of view Krauch did his job 
well. 

Thus, before the Nazi army attacked Poland, I. G. and the rest 
of German heavy industry was mobilized and ready after long years 
of preparation. In describing how perfectly the “MOB” plans 
worked when put into operation, Dr. von Schnitzler stated, in part, 
as follows: 

All the German industries were mobilized in summer 1939 and in the summer 
1939 the Wirtechaftsgruppe Chemie issued an order that the plans for war were 
In action. In June or July 1939 I. G. and all heavy industries as well knew that 
Hitler had decided to invade Poland if Poland would not accept his demands. 
Of this we were absolutely certain and in June or July 1939 German industry 
was completely mobilized for the invasion of Poland.” 

These activities of I. G. standing alone would leave no room for 
doubt that Farben knew for many years that the German Govern- 
ment intended to wage aggressive war. In addition, I. G.’s leading 
officials assisted in the formulation and execution of the internal ana 
external policies of the Nazi regime to promote that end. Its presi- 
dent was a member of the Reichstag. Its leading scientist was one 
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of Goering’s chief assistants under the Four-Year Plan. Its statis- 
ticians and economists prepared intelligence for the Nazi high com- 
mand. Scores of its technicians were constantly on loan to the Air 
and War Ministries According to Dr. von Schnitzlef. the war was 
“only the last step of a long-prepared evolution” of the Nazi policies. 

Months before the attack, 1. G. was officially informed by Goering’s 
office that the Nazi war machine would invade Poland in September 
1939 if Poland did not accept Hitler’s demands. Before Hitler’s 
moves against Czechoslovakia, I. Q. hail completed its preparations 
to take over its leading competitor in that country. 

Farben not only planned and prepared for war, but it also planned 
and prepared for the future when Germany would have conquered 
the world. In particular, it planned for Farben’s part in the New 
Order and for the use of the spoil which Farben was to receive. 

In June 1940, with half of Europe already under the Nazi heel 
and with the downfall of France imminent, Hitler’s plans to conquer 
the world seemed capable of early fruition. I. G., too, had dreams 
of world empire, dreams which it translated with painstaking clarity 
into a document appropriately entitled “Neuordnung” (New Order). 
The document was submitted to the Ministry of Economics. The 
letter of transmittal which accompanied the document stated that 
I. G. anticipated the German conquest of Europe, felt that a new 
order for the chemistry industry of the world was required to supple- 
ment Hitler’s New Order, and rationalized its purposes in the light 
of the “unfair” activities taken by the Allies against Germany alter 
World War I. 

Today’s extent of non-German production, however, is distinctly the result 
of the political and politico-economic forces which have been directed against 
Germany for the last 20 years. 

The immediate objective of the document was to insure the full 
cooperation of the chemical companies of the conquered countries in 
producing for the Wehrmacht. The second objective envisaged the 
complete incorporation of the chemical industries of Europe, includ- 
ing the British Empire, within the framework of Hitler’s New Order. 
The third objective was to eliminate United States competition in the 
world market. Finally, Farben was preparing to utilize again its 
vaunted economic warfare weapons, cartels, capital investments tfnd 
know-how, in anticipation of a possible conflict between Germany 
and the United States of America. 

1. G. proposed to accomplish the subversion of the European chemi- 
cal industry by absorbing companies, eliminating plants, and con- 
trolling production and distribution through the medium of German- 
dominated cartels. 

Under Farben’s contemplated new order trade relations between 
Europe and other countries in the chemical field would have been 
completely reserved to I. G. and Germany. I. G. planned to accom- 
plish this complete control of the European economy by the use of 
import duties, quotas, licenses, export regulations, certificates of origin, 
foreign exchange controls, tax policies, and patents and trade-marks. 
The charts, numbered exhibit 8 to chapter VI of the Farben report, 
demonstrate the painstaking detail with which Farben drew up its 
specific plans for each country. Particularly noteworthy arc the 
number of items of w r hich local production was to be completely 
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forbidden, and the number of items the production of which was to 
require prior German approval. 

The charts attached hereto illustrate graphically the nature of 
Farben’s specific plans for a new chemical order in individual coun- 
tries. They present some indication of the painstaking detail with 
which Farben prepared these plans. In the extreme left column 
are listed chemical products, trade in which was presumably of par- 
ticular interest to Farben. The next column lists the major producers 
in each country of the itemized product. There then follows an indi- 
cation of the present import duty and of the new schedules proposed 
by Farben. I. G. proposed three separate duty schedules: (1) For 
imports from Germany; (2) for imports from other European countries 
within the German orbit; (3) for all other countries including the 
U. S. A. Products coming in under the first schedule were to be 
either free or dutiable at a token rate. Products imported under the 
second, for the most part, were to be dutiable at 30 percent of value. 
Products imported under the third schedule were to, be taxed at 50 
percent or more of their value. These schedules thus assured that 
all imports would be from Germany and virtually prohibited impor- 
tation from the United States. In addition, I. G. advocated that the 
construction of additional capacity within the various countries for 
the production of most of these products should require German ap- 
proval and that restrictions be placed upon the export of these prod- 
ucts by the listed producers. 

Also of particular significance are the new import duty schedules 
proposed by Farben. Products from Germany were to be completely 
duty free, or dutiable at a token rate only. Imports from countries 
within the German orbit were to have a duty amounting to 30 percent 
of their value. Imports from all other countries, however, including 
the United States, where permitted, were to be taxed at 50 percent 
of their value. These schedules alone assured that all imports would 
be from Germany and virtually prohibited the importation of products 
from the United States. 

With respect to England, the I. G.’s new order contemplated that 
, Great Britain would be required to guarantee Germany at least a 
30-percent participation in the British dyestuffs turn-over and that 
products not produced by the British industry would be imported 
only from Germany. Furthermore, I. G. proposed that British dye- 
stuffs companies be prohibited from exporting directly or indirectly 
to Europe (including Asiatic Russia), the American Continent (with 
the exception of Canada), China, Japan, Dutch East Indies. 

Farben’s economic blitzkreig of the United States was specially 
planned. Said Dr. von Schnitzler: 

It must be remembered that in preparing the Neuordnung we were following 
the lines of the so-called Gross- Knum-Politik laid down by the Government. 

We were looking to the overwhelming downfall of France and eventual capitula- 
tion of England when we prepared the document. It must be remembered that 
we knew well the aims and policies of the Government and we knew that it was 
the intention of the Government to improve its strength in relation to the coun- 
tries outside of the European sphere. This meant, of course, the United States 
because outside of Euroin* the United States was the only strong country with 
which Germany had to reckon. Therefore, we wrote in the Neuordnung that we 
intended to keep Germany as strong as possible militaristically in relation to the 
United States. We could accomplish this only by limiting the production of 
armaments in Latin America. We did not want in the event of an eventual 
conflict with the United States to permit Latin America to supply the United 
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States of America with war materials. It should be remembered that I. G. 
had to follow the lines of the Nazi Government. 

Partially explaining the methods I. G. would use, Von Schnitzler 
wrote: 

It is obvious that the Government’s first interest was a militaristic one. There- 
fore the main points in the “Neuo Plan” will have been: no licenses or know-how 
for such chemicals should be given to the chemical industry outside of Europe 
without before haying asked I. G. of their opinion. This measure, of course, can be 
understood as being directed against the United States because United States 
remained apart from Russia the only country with a great economic potential in 
the outside world. * 

Farben linked the entire success of its Neuordnung to the outcome 
of its struggle with the United States. 

The principal weight of the discussion bearing on a new arrangement of the 
world market will rest on the relationship with the North American concerns. 

With covetous eyes, Farben emphasized that pan-Americanism had 
been strengthened by the war and that this would hamper the Neu- 
ordnung prograih. 

The strengthening of pan-Americanism will coincide with the effects of the 
fact that England will now completely lose her role as financier of the Ijatin- 
Amcrican countries • * * and that the United States of America will take 
her place. * * * It will, therefore, depend on t he degree of order or disorder of 
the European economic sphere and on the creation of a determined commercial 
policy, in how far and at what pace Europe, and more particularly Germany, will 
be able to rebuild, maintain, and develop its position as a regular trade partner 
in the Latin- American continent. 

I. G. also laid special emphasis on driving the United States from the 
European market. For example in regard to nitrogen producte, it 
proposed: 

For the future, it is desired that — in a manner similar to that proposed for other 
market — Germany be given prioritv for (the supplying of) all additional require- 
ments of nitrogen of any kind. This stop shall be designed, in particular, to 
exclude or control North American imports. * • * 

Farben also urged and the Economic Ministry agreed that — 

It is necessary to remove the Americans from French production scene with 
every means at our disposal. 

Commenting upon the Economic Ministry’s views in this matter, 
I. G. stated: 

The determination with which he (Schlottercr) expounded this thesis leaves no 
doubt that we ought not be too much concerned as to the means we are to be 
allowed to use. 

Having made a major contribution to the Nazi war potential, I. G, 
reaped tne profits of agression. Even prior to the Nazi conquest, 
Farben was the major chemical firm on the continent. Yet its acquisi- 
tions as a result of conquest were tremendous. These acquisitions of 
chemical and dyestuffs firms in the conquered countries totalled ap- 
proximately 350,000,000 reichsmarks. 

One after the other, it absorbed or eliminated its competitors in the 
dyestuffs field in the conquered countries until not a single independent 
dyestuffs company remained. This looting was characterized by (1) 
the planning engaged in prior to each Nazi aggression; (2) the ruthless- 
ness and speed which was exhibited in taking over and managing such 
plants; and (3) the fact that the transactions were executed under 
duress and that rightful owners often did not receive any compensa- 
tion whatever. 
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After the occupation of Poland, for example, Farben acquired, 
among other firms, Boruta, the largest Polish dyestuffs plant in that 
countiy with full knowledge that the Polish owners would receive 
nothing for this property. Farben did make payment for this par- 
ticular property; but it was to the SS organization which took charge 
of allocating the loot in Poland. It should also be noted that Farben’s 
ability to obtain concessions of this type from the SS was undoubtedly 
facilitated, but its large annual contributions to Heinrich Himmler, 
Reichsfiihrer SS. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia. I. G. Farben was determined that 
the dyestuffs industry of Czechoslovakia w'ould not fall into the hands 
of some third party thereby impairing the world position of Farben.. 
Accordingly 3 months before the occupation of the Sudetenland a 
meeting was called between Farben’s Berlin personnel and the man- 
agers of its Czech agencies to decide upon a course of action. On 
July 28, 1938, a monograph on the structure of the Prager Verein was 
issued. By September 23, 1938, Farben officials had conducted 
successful negotiations with the Nazi government for the appointment 
of two of its directors as commissars of the Prager Verein’s two 
largest plants, the two dyestuffs plants (Aussig and F&lkenau) in the 
Sudetenland. A Farben report describes subsequent events as 
follows: 

On October 1 the entry of the German troops began, on October 3 Falkenau 
wae occupied, and on October 9 Aussig (was occupied]. All Sudeten factories of 
the Prague Verein were entrusted to a commissar, Director Dr. Kuglor (I. G.). 

Farben President Hermann Schmitz was quick to pay off for such 
lightning service. He sent a wire to Hitler: 

Profoundly impressed by the return of Sudeten-Germany to the Reich, which 
you, my Fuehrer, have achieved, the I. G. Farben industrie puts an amount of 
one-half million reichsmarks at your disposal for use in the Sudeten-German 
territory. 

The Prager. Verein objected strongly to Farben’s commissars and 
to Farben’s efforts to negotiate the purchase of the plants. However, 
it had no alternative but to sell out for a price equal to only 1 year’s 
annual sales turn-over. 

Commenting on the speed of the negotiations Dr. von Schnitzler 
stated: 

Seldom has a great international economic agreement containing so many 
clauses and covering so many domains been concluded so speedily as this. In 
1 day the agreement in principle was reached and the lump sum was fixed. In 
the 30 days following all clauses were prepared and in another 2 days negotiations 
in Berlin about December 7, the agreement and all its bylaws were signed. 

In aswer to a query as to what would have happened to the plants 
if the owners had refused to sell, Dr. von Schnitzler replied: 

* * * no doubt the German Government would have sequestered the 
property and installed commissars to manage it on a permanent basis. 

With respect to France Farben at first expected to purchase the 
local chemical companies at knock-down prices from the SS or the 
Wehrmacht. It soon became apparent to the Nazis, however, that 
many French industrialists were willing to join forces with the Ger- 
mans against the Allies rather than lose their property; and, in fact, 
that certain French chemical leaders, notably Joseph Frossard, the 
head of Etablissements Kuhlmaim, which was the dominant chemical 
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company in France and next to I. G. was the largest chemical com- 
pany on the European continent, were extremely anxious to open 
negotiations with the Germans. Dr. von Schnitzler said: 

Frossard consequently started nearly at once — I think it was in August — 
with his endeavors to come on speaking terms with us. he not only addressed 
I)r. Kramer in Paris, but he let me know through Mr. Kocchlin of I. R. Gcigy 
in Basel that he was desirous of a conversation with us. We saw Mr. Koechlin 
in October 1040, in Zurich. Notwithstanding the applications made bv I. G. 
to the German Government I was not in a hurry to react on their suggestions, 
as we were not prepared to renew our relations with the French group on the 
basis of the old cartel agreement but aspired to a much dooi>or rooted agreement. 

I thought it advisable to let them simmer in their own juice and to wait till they 
asked for such private negotiations through the olficial channel of the armistice 
commission. 

Many months before the meeting of Hitler with Petain and Laval 
placed German-French collaboration on an official basis, the French 
chemical industry was pressing for an understanding with I. G. 
Farben. The nature of the understanding finally reached is described 
in a report from the Farben agent in Pans who stated: 

One sees absolutely clear at Kuhlinann’s that Germany will win the war and 
that the organization of the European economy will be made under the leader- 
ship of Germany. Frossard offers to put his whole industry into the services of 
Gcrmanv to strengthen the chemical potential for the continuance of the war 
against England. 

Kuhlmann would be prepared to produce all preliminary and auxiliary products 
for the I. G. which would be desired from the German side. He, Frossard, 
wants a confidential collaboration — closer connection by marriage in the dye- 
stuff and chemical field, enclosure of the French industry in the European econ- 
omy under German leadership. 

Not only was Frossard himself anxious to work for the Nazis, but 
he also promised that he would see to it that any other loading men 
of the Kuhlmann concern who might prove intractable would be dis- 
missed. In addition, he offered to secure the collaboration of other 
French industrialists. Frossard also assisted I. G. greatly in the 
transfer of French labor to Germany. Even before this transfer was 
officially agreed to by the Vichy government, Frossard offered to 
arrange for the transport of such laborers to German factories. 

You can be convinced [wrote Dr. von Schnitzler] that General Director Frossard 
handles the question of sending workmen in closed units to works of I. G. with 
just as much understanding as good will * * * . 

Frossard was not the only example of French collaboration. French 
chemical companies showed a similar disposition. Dr. von Schnitzler 
testified that only one chemical company in the whole of F ranee 
^ showed a refractory attitude. With this cooperation it was not verv 
difficult for Farben to secure effective control of the French dyestuffs 
industry through the creation of Francolor in which Farben took a 
51 percent interest. 

Francolor, created in 1940-41, absorbed substantially the entire 
French dyestuffs industry. In return the French companies received 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the common stock of Farben. 

These were the fruits of conquest which Farben earned as a fellow 
conspirator, with knowledge of and participation in the crime. As 
stated by Dr. Gustav Kiipper, chief counsel of Farben’s dyestuffs 
department: 

To my knowledge, I. G. Farben. its directors and officers, fully approved the 
Nazi aggression against Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and France. * * * 

I. G. profited considerably from these conquests. 
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X. THE MENACE OF I. G. FARBEN 

To summarize, the I. G. Farben report has confirmed what here- 
tofore have been mere speculations; and has uncovered a wealth of 
evidence proving conclusively: (1) that without I. G.’s immense 
productive facilities, its intensive research and vast international 
affiliations, Germany’s prosecution of the war would have been 
unthinkable and impossible; (2) that Farben not only directed it s 
energies toward arming Germany, but concentrated on weakening 
her intended victims; and (3) that this double-barrelled attempt to 
expand the German industrial potential for war and to restrict that 
of the lest of the world was not conceived and executed in the normal 
course of business. For the proof is overwhelming that I. G. Farben 
officials had full prior knowledge of Germany’s plan for world con- 
quest, promoted those plans, planned their own operations accordingly, 
and anticipated expanding their empire on the plunder acquired. 

As an examplo of an aggressive management which disregarded all 
human values and committed itself to a program for world domina- 
tion, Farben is symbolic of the role played by the large industrial 
firms of Germany. The proposition must be recognized that giant 
industry, throwing all its weight behind a despotic government, 
actually holds the balance of power in the conduct of successful 
warfare. As stated by Dr. von Schnitzler: 

Thus, in acting a* it had done, I. G. contracted a great responsibility and 
constituted a substantial aid on the chemical domain and decisive nelp to Hitler’s 
foreign policy, which led to war and to the ruin of Germany. 

Thus, I must conclude that I. G. is largely responsible for Hitler’s policy. 

As of VE-day, Farben officials themselves estimated that 87 percent 
of I. G.’s wartime (1943) capacity remained intact. This is much 
larger than I. G.’s war potential as of the outbreak of war in September 
1939. In order to resume large-scale operations these plants require 
only the necessary fuel and raw materials. Practically all of the 
tecnnicians necessary to the successful operation of these plants are 
available in Germany. I. G.’s war potential in terms of production 
on VE-day is shown graphically on this chart which is chart No. 16 to 
the Farben report. 

If allied policy is that “Germany never again will threaten her 
neighbors or the peace of the world” then Farben must be destroyed 
together with its capacities for war production. 

The Chairman. I have noted a few questions that I want to ask 
you. 

For instance, can you furnish a general statement as to what your 
investigations of Farben and other German business, industrial and 
financial, enterprises indicate as to the role they played in Germany’s 
conspiracy to wage aggressive war? You covered it partly yester- 
day, but I wonder if you have anything more. 

Colonel Bernstein. I would like to say this, that in addition to 
our investigation of Farben we have been investigating a number of 
other concerns, particularly, the iron and steel companies, the elec- 
trical companies and the big banks. We hope to prepare reports 
which we feel would be of equal significance to the report we have 
prepared on Farben. I think generally it might be said that what we 
found Farben doing was also being done by other big industrial and 
financial enterprises in Germany. We also find an interrelation- 
ship between the financial and industrial firms which was very close 
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and intimate and reflects an identical spirit and point of view on the 
subject of aggression. 

The Chairman. In other words, this was not what you might call 
a national security agreement at all. It was really an agreement for 
conquest. The plans were based on conquest and aggression and not 
merely to safeguard the German Reich? 

Colonel Bernstein. Absolutely. It was a question of loot as & re- 
sult of aggression; a desire to dominate the world from a political, 
military, and economic point of view. 

The Chairman. This I. G. Farben, your testimony shows, had 
cartel relations with Standard Oil of New Jersey, and also with Ethyl 
Export Corp. and through these relationships Farben was able to 
obtain some five hundred tons of tetraethyl of lead. This portion of 
the report brought to my attention some paragraphs from the over-all 
report recently issued by United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 
I would like to read to you one paragraph from the report: 

Eliminating from consideration the Heydebreck and Brixlegg plants, which 
were only projects, and the two Italian plants, whose production was unavail- 
able, there were only three plants supplying ethylene dibromide. These plants 
were not bombed, although the equipment and processes used were such as to 
make them highly vulnerable to air attack. 

Colonel Bernstein, I should like you to comment on the failure to 
bomb the only tetraethyl plants available to Germany. 

Colonel Bernstein. I am in no position to comment on that. My 
main work was in the field of civil affairs and military government and 
I am not familiar with the programs of the Air Force in their bombing. 

The Chairman. You have been around the Farben offices in 
Frankfurt quite a bit haven’t you? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. I have been around the Farben 
offices in Frankfurt and the Farben plants in the Frankfurt area, 
Griesheim, and other places. 

The Chairman. You noticed the bombing limits around the Far- 
ben offices? 

Colonel Bernstein. The Farben offices were not hit by bombs. 

The Chairman. There was a rather definite line around them at 
which bombing ended. 

Colonel Bernstein. Sir, I am not sufficiently expert in the func- 
tioning — 

The Chairman (interposing). I am talking about demolition. 

Colonel Bernstein. Actually, large parts of Frankfurt, including 
portions fairly close to the Farben building, the main headquarters, 
were bombed. Farben in Frankfurt itself did not appear to have been 
hit by any bombs. However, I have no significant information on 
that subject. 

The Chairman. I was very much interested in Farben’s so-called 
“new order,” document which described plans for its own expansion 
after a German victory. Would it be correct to say that if Farben’s 
“new order” for the chemical industry had been placed in effect 
American chemical industries would have been limited to United 
States markets? Can you describe in some detail just how the “new 
order” scheme would have operated with reference to American 
industry? 

Colonel Bernstein. Senator, I feel that the “new order” document 
is a tremendously significant document to American business. It 
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gives them, as clearly as I have ever seen anywhere, a picture of what 
would have happened to American industry had Germany succeeded 
in winning the war. I think pretty clearly the chemical companies 
of the United Spates would have been completely frozen out of Euro- 
pean markets, and, hy and large, out of world markets. The detail 
with which this plan was prepared is simply incredible. This docu- 
ment that I have here is a translation of the “new order” document. 
It reveals a knowledge of conditions in the chemical field throughout 
the world that could only have resulted from the expressed desire to 
formulate a plan for the absorption of most of these chemical com- 
panies, and for the drastic reduction of the role which the remainder 
would be permitted to play. 

The charts, which we have over here [indicating] which we have 
attached as exhibits to the Farben report indicate also the techniques 
that Farben intended to follow in order to expand its own control and 
reduce the role played by chemical companies m Europe and in the 
United States. 

I think Farben clearly recognized that its main opponent would be 
the American chemical industries and its program was formulated in 
such a way as to be ready to take on the American chemical com- 
panies in a life-and-death struggle and Farben anticipated it was 
going to be the victor. 

I, myself, feel that a great service would be done to American busi- 
ness concerns, not only in the chemical field, but in other fields, if 
organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers were to take this “new order” docu- 
ment ami out of it write a brochure wliich they could circulate to 
their membership, so that their membership could, without having to 
read a several-hundrcd-page document, get the most essential points 
of the program of Farben to dominate the world chemical industry. 
And Farben was dealing only in chemicals. Undoubtedly the other 
great German industries were preparing comparable plans for their 
fields of activities. 

Farben makes a point of the fact that its plan is simply a translation 
into the field of chemical industry of the whole “new order” philosophy 
of the Reich, and we may assume that that philosophy would be 
translated in industry after industry. 

The Chairman. You noticed, Colonel, did you not, in the various 
files in Frankfurt that there would be a folder file, one on the tech- 
niques in dealing with North American businesses and another labeled 
Information with Reference to Certain Phases in the United States, 
and another one, Information on Brazil. There seemed to bo a most 
exhaustive survey of conditions. 

Colonel Bernstein. It was, sir. 

The Chairman. And all carefully tabulated and filed. 

Colonel Bernstein. It was, undoubtedly. I would like, if I may, 
to mention one or two other items in connections with the “new order” 
document. I think, Senator, you mentioned vesterday reading an 
article which contained the remark that in Holland they cannot get 
along without cartels. Farben had something in store for our friends 
in Holland should Germany have succeeded in winning the war. 
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F For Holland, Farben's “new order” document envisioned the com- 
plete elimination of the photographic industry since (and I quote): 

In our future business with Holland in photographic materials it would be de- 
sirable if the requirements of the Dutch market can entirely be satisfied by the 
German photographic industry. 

The French and Norwegian photographic industries were to be 
treated similarly. 

With regard to the French pharmaceutical industry, I. G. proposed 
(and I quote): 

On the French side this “new order” established in our mutual relations would 
have to be supplemented by a decree forbidding the construction of plants pro- 
ducing pharmaceutical products. In addition, a number of small and unimportant 
laboratories, most of which are of local importance only, should be closed. 

Further with respect to the exclusion of all other countries from 
the French domestic market, I. G. proposed (and I quote): 

Enforcement of a French quota and licensing system in favor of Germany 
which will have as its purpose that French demands for imports will be supplied bv 
Germany only. 

With respect to the United States, and particularly the special 
emphasis which Farben placed on driving the United States from the 
European market, the “new order” plan says with regard to nitrogen 
products (and I quote): 

For the future, it is desired that in a manner similar to that proposed for other 
markets, Germany be given priority for the supplying of all additional require- 
ments of nitrogen of any kind. This step shall be designed in particular to exclude 
or control North American imports. 

This was typical of the injunctions laid down with respect to speci- 
fied products too numerous to mention. 

With respect to dental products, a large part of which France had 
received from the United States, German supplies were to be sub- 
stituted. Not only did I. G. intend to drive the United States of 
America and other free countries from the European markets; it also 
expected and prepared to compete strongly with the American indus- 
try for the remaining free markets of the world. 

Forced away — 

says the “new order” document — 

from European business for reasons which were effective already prior to the war 
and which will become increasingly effective after the war, the Americans will do 
everything within their power to maintain and promote the development of their 
exports of chemicals. 

The Chairman. It was interesting to me in studying various cartel 
agreements to discover how German companies had played upon the 
wdiolc theory of ours of a high tariff to protect American industry, by 
agreeing to grant exclusive grants in the United States and at the same 
time excluding us from the rest of the world, with the idea of letting us 
exploit our own markets only. Have you noticed that in any of their 
cartel agreements? They played on that theory of ours that the one 
wav to Duild prosperity in the United States was to erect high tariff 
walls forbidding others to come in, realizing at the same time that they 
would forbid us from trading in oilier markets. 

Colonel Bernstein. Incidentally, in their “new order” plaD 
Germany was going to force other countries to reverse some of their 
high tariff policies. The “new order” document provided that as far 
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ns Gorman products are concerned, a free trado policy was to be 
followed. Tariffs and duties were to be eliminated entirely as far as 
German imports from Germany were concerned; or if there were any 
kind of a duty it would be a nominal one of 2 percent. 

They thought it desirable to maintain a high tariff policy in the 
countries of the world with respect to chemicals that came from 
sources other than their own. 

The Chairman. In other words, they were using the selective 
tariff system also. 

Colonel Bernstein. It was a rather new way of using the selective 
tariff system. 

The Chairman. It is my understanding that among the functions 
you have been charged with as head of DICEA is the uncovering of 
the foreign assets of various German companies and industrialists, 
including I. G. Farben. Can you give us some picture of the success of 
I. G.’s penetration in Argentina? 

Colonel Bernstein. I might say with respect to that, sir, that we 
have been asked by the agencies of the Government to refrain from 
making public here a considerable amount of material that we have 
obtained on the penetration of Farben into Latin America, particularly 
into Argentina. It was quite clear, though, that Farben had agencies 
there through which it not only could carry on the Nazi propaganda 
line but also could carry on espionage activities for the Wenrmacht 
and the German Government, and be a scource through which a vast 
amount of information of value to the Wchrmacht and the Nazi 
Government could be obtained from the whole Western Hemisphere. 

The Chairman. General Hilldring testified yesterday that a decree 
had been passed by the Control Council ordering the seizure of such 
German external assets to be used as reparations as well as to destroy 
German's economic reserve throughout the world for another war. 
How does this affect Argentina? By that I mean this could only be 
done if Argentina woula acquiesce m the seizure, is that right, and 
that applies to any other nation? 

Colonel Bern8TF.in. Well, it raises some of the legal questions aris- 
ing under the decree, plus, of course, political questions. This is a 
matter, I suppose, on which State Department will have the final 
word for our Government as to whether Argentina will be treated more 
like a neutral country such as Switzerland, or whether it would be 
treated more like, an Allied country such as Brazil. 

The basis on which that decision would be made is, I believe, at a 
high level. 

The Chairman. However, the point I am getting at is this: As with 
all sovereign countries — either neutral or Allied countries — the only 
way the Control Council can operate is with the consent of the country 
involved, and it is a question of internal or domestic negotiations with 
that country to get us the right to go in there, in the courts, and by 
taking judgments, and so forth, seize these assets; isn’t that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. That is correct. 

The Chairman. It couldn’t be handled by decree, it wouldn’t be 
binding on any country as far as it invades their sovereignty. 

Colonel Bernstein. I would be unwilling to say that a decree is not 
binding on the countries. I think the Control Council would want 
to take the position that under the decree it has a legal right to 
Germany’s external assets. Of course the enforcement of that right 
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would require cooperation from the government of the countries where 
the assets are. 

The Chairman. That is right. That is not effective unless the 
other countries will cooperate, and then only to the anient with which 
they will cooperate. 

Colonel Bernstein. As a practical matter, that is substantially 
correct. 

The Chairman. I am late in court now. If you don’t mind waiting 
30 minutes, we will conclude this after I get back. 

(A recess was taken from 11:40 a. m. to 12:10 p.. m.) 

The Chairman. Now, Colonel Bernstein, I would like to call your 
attention to an item which is appearing in Scripps-Howard newspapers 
today charging that in China the man who is directing liquidation of 
I. G. Farben’s vast holdings in the Far East is a well-known. Nazi, 
S. Gadow, who is being assisted in this work by 22 other German 
nationals, many of them active Nazis as well, I should like to know, 
Colonel, whether this situation has any parallel in Europe, that you 
know of. 

Colonel Bernstein. I hope it doesn’t sir. I am quite sure those 
people are not functioning on behalf of the Control Council in at- 
tempting to deal with those assets, and I will do everything I can to 
get that information sent over to the Control Council with a view to 
seeing whether some action can be taken on it. 

The Chairman. Are there any other instances that you know of 
where Nazis or collaborationists have been installed in positions of 
control in the industrial disarmament program, particularly with 
respect to any I. G. Farben properties? 

Colonel Bernstein. Sir, I think there has been a goo<I bit of 
criticism about using Nazis and people who were associated with the 
Nazis in carrying on industrial activities in Germany. My own 
organization, my own staff working together with a group of British 
personnel out of Diisseldorf gathered together a great deal of infor- 
mation of a very telling character with respect to some 80 industrialists 
in the Ruhr area who were active, particularly in the iron and steel 
business. Some of those people were getting ready to reopen their 
plants and put them all in running order. Thev felt that it wouldn't 
need more than 3 to 6 months to put some of tneir plants in running 
order. Others were ready to be put in operation immediately. 

We gathered together this information. These 80 industrialists 
have now been arrested. Many of them seem ripe for treatment as 
war criminals. They are not working; in their factories now. 

The Chairman. I want you to understand, Colonel, I fully realize 
what you were up against in Europe. In fact, I don’t see how, with 
the small staff over there, you accomplished as much as you did, even 
with the cooperation of others. As you well remember, when I dis- 
cussed it with you at one time, I thought you needed about 1,000 
people over there until you got this mess straightened out. 

I am not criticizing you, and I also realize, having been there, that 
you have to use German personnel sometimes to no the classifying 
jobs, under supervision of American personnel and sometimes ideas 
get out, of that kind. . 

Colonel Bernstein. Senator, I would like to say one thing, if I 
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Colonel Bernstein. I want to express my appreciation to you for 
the support that you have given continuously for many, many months, 
both abroad and here, to the effort to get at the story of the role played 
by German industry, German cartels, in carrying out Germany’s pro- 
gram for aggressive war. I know of no one, sir, on the Hill who has 
been as active and effective and helpful to our organization on the 
other side in the work that we have been doing. 

The Chairman. Thanks very much, Colonel Bernstein. I have 
been interested and I would like to explain in the record one of my 
interests in this: In studying the cartel picture from the American 
side before we got in there, I felt that the other side of the picture ought 
to be brought to American industry, in the hopes that American in- 
dustry will see the dangerous situation they place not only the Govern- 
ment but themselves in, and cooperate with the Government in pre- 
venting such future situations from arising. 

I think this historical and legal and economic research into those 
records will make one of the greatest contributions to the welfare of 
business in this country that can be made, when it is finally published 
and given to the public in such a way that they can understand and 
read it, because apparently we are utter amateurs in dealing with the 
cartel organizations such as they have abroad. 

At my request, General Hilldring was good enough to furnish the 
subcommittee with copies of the general and special orders issued by 
the military government with respect to I. G. Farben. I observe that 
special order No. 2 issued July 7, 1945, created an advisory board for 
I. G. and that you were one of the officials appointed to it. Can you 
describe for us the activities of this board, stating particularly what 
your functions were, what have been the achievements of the board, 
and whether it is still functioning today? 

Colonel Bernstein. Well, sir, I believe this past June General Clay 
asked General Draper and myself to draft an order setting forth a 
program to deal so effectively with Farben that the company would 
never become a menace again. We got to work on it. 

There were certain differences of view as to what was the desirable 
thing to do. There were some of us who felt that the role of Farben 
had been such that its war potential had to be destroyed or transferred 
as reparations. There were others who had grave doubts as to the 
desirability of that kind of approach and who felt that Farben should 
be allowed to function without substantial reduction of its war 
capacity. In any event, General Clay had caused to be signed the 
order of the 5th of July which on paper prescribed a program for the 
reduction of Farben 's war potential. 

An advisory committee was established, of which I was one of the 
members; other members included General Draper, and Rufus Wvsor, 
a legal adviser, and a man who was the property control oflicer. 
We used to have periodic meetings to discuss the Farben program. 
The dominant philosophy appeared to be at the time that Farben and 
the Farben plants were to be dealt with substantially in the same way 
as other factories in Germany. 

The Industry Branch and the Production Control Agency, which 
were parts of the military government organization in Germany, felt 
that their responsibility tor getting German industry producing 
required that they see to it that Farben be permitted U > produce in the 
same way as other industries in Germany were producing; and they con- 
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tinued to oppose singling out Farben for special treatment insofar as 
reduction of war potential was concerned. 

Accordingly, despite repeated suggestions as to what was the true 
objective of the July 5 order, much time was spent in the weeks and 
months after July to see how various plants could be gotten going. 
One must bear in mind the point of view expressed by a leading 
member of the Industry Branch and Production Control Agency in 
that period of time when he expressed distress at some of the sugges- 
tions that were being made as to the need of going forward with the 
denazification program. He said “After all, how could I be expected 
to get German factories to produce if I am not allowed to use Nazis 
and German cartels?” 

I think General Clay has from time to time made clear, and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has every time I have heard him made perfectly clear, 
the American policy to root out nazism in government and in private 
enterprises, regardless of whether it meant a less efficient working of 
Government and industry. 

I think it has undoubtedly taken some time for those views to seep 
through to all places, but I am sure that was General Eisenhower’s and 
General Clay’s point of view. But it took some convincing. Ac- 
tually, sir, we found ourselves one day being approached by repre- 
sentatives of the control officer of Farben, who asked us if we would 
release from prison, or arrange for the release from prison, of some of 
the key Farben officials, whoso activities we have been describing 
during the last 2 days, in order that such Farben officials might be 
employed at very high salaries to carry on the activities of the Farben 
plants. 

We were also asked if we could devise some method whereby the 
salaries that would be paid to these Farben officials would not have 
to be blocked in accordance with General Eisenhower’s orders which 
blocked the funds of certain categories of people, in which this group 
was included. 

My division, the Finance Division, at that time advised we would 
not be party to any system of evading General Eisenhower's orders, 
and we didn’t think it appropriate that these people be employed 
at such salaries and have their funds unblocked. That was part of 
the problem that one faced. 

I just wanted to mention one further thing. General Hilldring put 
in evidence yesterday a transcript of a conversation that I had with 
members of my staff — I believe just a week ago — in which they had 
furnished to me, in anticipation of these hearings, a statement of 
the way things were currently going in connection with Farben. I 
think a reading of that statement shows what progress has been 
made and what progress has not been made. Although I. G. Farben 
plants in the United States zone are now available for reparations, no 
such plants in the United States zone have, as yet, been removed. 
No I. G. Farben-owned plants in the United States zone have, as yet, 
been destroyed. Substantially all Farben plants and other Farben 
installations in the United States zone are now operating with a mini- 
mum of managerial supervision from any higher level. As far as dis- 
persing ownership is concerned, no transfers of ownership have been 
made. 

1 think here we have a clear case — bearing in mind the American 
Directive 10G7, the Potsdam agreement, the orders of July 5, and 
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now more recently the orders of November 30 — we have a case of a 
clear statement of the American policy with respect to Farben. The 
problem now is to get on with the job of effectively carrying out that 
policy so that Farben ceases to be a war menace. 

The Chairman. Of course, I realize that Farben, even more so 
than we in this country in our chemical industry, followed the system 
of having just a few keymen who knew certain factors and those were 
not, shall we say, a matter of record, but carried in the minds of those 
men and their assistants; for instance, in setting up some of the 
German-controlled industries in the United States and getting into 
our own chemical industry— du Pont, Carbon Carbide Chemical, and 
various others — they followed that system. Nobody else in the plant 
knows anything about it except one or two keymen. Put you in 
the position of getting in those few men to tell you what made things 
click and that sometimes puts you in an embarrassing situation. 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes. Sometimes the men were retained be- 
cause it was easier to get along with them. 

The Chairman. General Aniline Film was a Farben subsidiary in 
this country and was very powerful in the chemical dye industry. 
There is a great discussion now with the Alien Property Custodian and 
various other groups as to whether or not it should be broken up or 
whether it should be retained intact with some kind of voting trust to 
control it so that foreign control never comes in. One school of 
thought being — which is quite coiTect — that there are a number of 
other powerful dye industries in this country and if it is broken up in 
small segments it will disappear and will not furnish the competition 
that it has furnished in the past, whereas in the breaking up of 
Farben abroad there is no competitor at all, and in order to make 
things click you have to break it up. 

I think that parallels General Aniline Film in this country and the 
proposition of whether or not it should be broken up or allowed to 
operate as a competitor, shall we say, to Eastman and to du Pont 
and Carbon Carbide Chemical and a few more of our large outfits, 
to furnish competition in the field rather than take it out as a com- 
petitor completely and remove a source of competition that exists, 
now that the Government owns a controlling interest in it through the 
acquisition of the stock. 

Colonel Bernstein. One way to insure that nothing happens in the 
next 25 years for General Aniline to pop back into German hands is to 
carry out effectively a program of the destruction of Farben. 

The Chairman. That is right. If that can be carried out com- 
pletely so that it has no foreign connection, General Aniline Film 
will not furnish any menace to anything in this country at all. It 
may be a rather helpful organization, if American-controlled with no 
foreign affiliations. 

Colonel Bernstein. That is correct. 

The Chairman. It seems to me from what you say that, although 
the governments controlling Germany have had for some time the 
material which you gathered showing Farben as a menace to the 
peace of the world, the steps which have been taken to deal with the 
problem are largely so far on paper, are they not? 

Colonel Bernstein. The effective w r ork still has to be done. 

The Chairman. Still has to be done in the future? 
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Colonel Bernstein. Still has to be done in the future and that is 
why one becomes concerned with stories one hears in different places 
expressing the attitudes of various people. Take the statement made 
last week that appeared in the American press, the statement of Lord 
Riverdale, a leading British industrialist, particularly in the field 
of iron and steel, who is quoted as saying that he felt that Germany 
must be allowed to have a strong industry, and that this is the view 
generally held by British industrialists. 

If, in fact, that is so, one wonders how effective a program with 
respect to Farben will be accomplished. 

The Chairman. You remember, don't you, that just before Munich 
the Federation of British Industries met with a similar organiza- 
tion in Germany and, in spite of the menace of Munich, entered into 
an accord with them in which they agreed that they would join 
together in getting their respective governments to force— they didn’t 
name the United States but they appropriately described us — to join 
in with them in a world domination scheme on industry? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You know also that the British newspapers, headed 
by the Manchester Guardian, took the hide off the British industrialists 
for getting themselves into such a mess, by the way. 

Colonel Bernstein. I think the “school tie” tradition is not limited 
to the British public school system. That point of view is expressed 
in other ways and sometimes unfortunately influences in an unsound 
wav governmental policies. 

The Chairman. Yes; because it is so easy to slip by. Cupidity 
gets the better of judgment and past experience all too frequently. 

Colonel Bernstein. One thing that governments should have 
learned, bearing in mind the enormous costs of war in terms of human 
beings and money — is that security ought not be sacrificed for the 
s ike of profits, where the making of those profits results in the reten- 
tion of a mechanism that has twice almost caused our destruction. 

The Chairman. Don’t you think, then, that unless steps arc taken 
for immediate action to destroy Farben, not merely as a legal entity 
but also as a physical fact, by transferring plants, some of them as 
reparations, and destroying those that cannot bo transferred and can- 
not be utilized in maintaining the minimum economy in Germany, 
and leaving for Germany itself only that part of the chemical indus- 
try which is essential for the maintenance of the minimum standard 
of living, w'e will have gained nothing from our lessons? 

Colonel Bernstein. I agree w ith that fully. 

The Chairman. And from all the information that has so pains- 
takingly been gathered? 

Colonel Bernstein. I agree, sir, with your analysis. ^ 

The Chairman. Why has the progress been so slow in the Control 
Council in taking the measures necessary for the break-up of the 
cartels and monopoly industries in Germany and the carrying out of 
the economic disarmament program? 

Colonel Bernstein. Well, sir. 1 think I have mentioned a little 
bit of what has happened in Farben. Farben w r as our first case and 
we had quite a few* problems even dealing with Farben. 

The Chairman. For your guinea pig there you picked a full-grown 
hog. [Laughter.] 
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Colonel Bernstein. We picked what we thought would be the 
■clearest case, but it has gone very slowly. Therefore, one can under- 
stand why the going is even slower in other fields. Effectively to 
destroy Germany's cartel arrangements and its concentration of 
economic power and to reduce its industrial capacity so as to mini- 
mize Germany’s war potential, requires a considerable organization 
of people who are fundamentally sympathetic to such a program and 
who are strongly supported by the Government in this effort to carry 
out such a program. 

I think, furthermore, we have to realize that we are dealing with 
three other countries and that differences of views exist, particularly 
on this problem of what to do about cartels. The London Economist, 
I think, had a rather interesting series of articles during the months 
of September and October, in which they were bitterly critical of the 
Russian and American point of view in dealing with industry in 
Germany. It said that the British point of view was very different, 
regardless of what was said at Potsdam, and came awfully close to 
saying that the British ought to go along and carry out their point 
of view regardless of what Russia and America desired to seo done 
about industry. 

That merely is reflective of a type of thinking which you meet with 
and which makes carrying out a aecartelization program difficult, to 
put it mildly. 

The Chairman. You know there is also wide divergence of opinion 
in different sections of New York. 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir; and perhaps Washington. 

The Chairman. I think the parallel of the Dusseldorf meeting 
was the Ryo conference last year in New York while the war was going 
on. They held a conference in Rye, N. Y., and they tried to institute 
a plan to bring about the very system that brought about the war, 
after the war was over. That was attended by many of our leading 
American citizens. I think they were misguided. I don’t accuse 
them of anything. I think you made good progress over there, but I 
do think that the heat must be on to complete the job for which 
the foundation has been laid. I think you do have a sufficient 
foundation from which to operate now. Is that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. Well, sir, a considerable number of the men I 
had in my division will be returning very shortly and whoever becomes 
responsible for doing the work of that division will find it necessary 
to get together an additional group of people, one would hope a 
group of people who would both understand the cartel and industrial 
problem m Germany and believe in the American policies of dealing 
with those things in an effective wav. Otherwise, much of the 
program will never effectively be carried out. 

The Chairman. When did you come back from Germany, Colonel? 

Colonel Bernstein. At the end of September. 

The Chairman. We have heard in this country a great deal of 
contradictory evidence on present economic conditions in Germany; 
standard of living, extent of the destruction of the German economy, 
and so forth. I wonder if you would be good enough to give me your 
impressions — I am asking you for these unofficially, not as head of 
DICEA — of the present-aay Germany, the conditions of the German 
economy and the present state of Germany’s economic disarmament. 
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Colonel Bernstein. I have been in Germany a good bit since 
November of last year, when 1 first went into the area around Aachen. 
I have seen a good deal of the agricultural areas and the industrial 
areas. 1 have talked to a great number of people in our military 
government organizations and in the British, French, and Russian 
military government organizations. We have made studies by our 
own staff. I have read many of the reports that have been written, 
including the very excellent reports that are in the process of being 
written and issued by the United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 
1 myself feel that many of the people in the United States have been 
led to believe that the world need no longer fear the warlike potential 
of the German economy because of the damage to Germany from air 
attacks and from the fighting that took place within Germany’s borders. 

Mr. Byron Price in his report a short while ago made the remark 
that “all but comparatively few of the great German industrial plants 
still lie under the rubble” and that “there certainly is not the slightest 
evidence that German industry can become within the foreseeable 
future sufficiently strong to permit diversion of production for German 
war purposes.” 

A Member of the Senate last week, I believe, said on the floor of the 
Senate that most of the factories in Germany are in ruins. 

I respectfully submit- that such is not the condition of German in- 
dustry today. It is quite true that, for example, in the American zone 
at the current time production is perhaps no more than 5 to 10 percent 
of capacity; but that is purely a temporary condition and, as the 
recent report of the Economic Division indicates, is due to the lack of 
fuel and transportation. It does not result from a lack of plant 
capacity, facilities, trained personnel, or know-how. Germany still 
has the substantial part of all of these elements of its industrial 
economy. 

I think part of the confusion also stems from the fact that people 
think that in the bombing we just about destroyed all of German in- 
dustry. As I understand what the Air Force was attempting to ac- 
complish— and I think they did a perfectly magnificent joh in the role 
they played — they weren’t attempting to destroy all of German indus- 
try. They wanted to assist, so far as they were bombing industrial 
targets — in causing a break-down in the economy for a period of time. 
That they succeeded in doing. They not only effectively knocked out 
the synthetic-oil production so that the German Air Force was to a 
large extent grounded, but in the closing months of the war they so 
effectively bombed the transportation facilities, particularly the trans- 
portation facilities in and out of the Ruhr, that the transport of coal 
was enormously reduced, and the effect of reducing the transport of 
coal was to reduce what could be produced by the existing industrial 
plants in Germany. 

When the war finished the German economy had about come to a 
stop, because transportation facilities were smashed up sufficiently to 
prevent movement of coal and the transportation and coal difficulties 
prevented all activities in the factories. But, for example, even in 
the case of the synthetic-oil factories where the air force did such a 
magnificient job of bombing, the information seems to indicate that 
in about 6 weeks almost any one of the synthetic plants that was 
bombed was back in production. 
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When you are dealing with the attack on the transportation system, 
obviously you arc dealing with something that is repairable within a 
limited period of time. A recent report of the transportation division 
indicates that 92 percent of the railway trackage in the United States 
zone is usable. 

The United States Strategic Bombing Survey stated: 


The Allies did not attempt to destroy the German economy as a whole or even 
the war economy as a whole. The bombing offensive sought rather to stop it 
from operating by damaging key points. 

I believe that at prior hearings of your committee evidence was 
produced or statements were made, based on investigations, indicating 
that as much as 75 percent of Germany industry was intact or readily 
repairable. My own investigations and studies would indicate that 
that is really a minimum figure. It is a minimum figure in Farben, 
where we have ascertained that probably as much as 87 percent is 
ready to go, and if the Germans were given 3 to 6 months’ time for 
repairs, far more than that would be completely capable of operating. 
And I say that of Farben even though the first view one has of the 
enormous Farben plant at Ludwigshafcn is that it looks just smashed. 
But when you spend some time and the experts spend some time goiiig 
through the plant, they find it is nowhere near smashed, that it is 
nowhere near completely destroyed. The Ludwigshafen plant of 
Farben is working today without even the damage being significantly 
repaired. 

The Germans themselves in the iron and steel industries mentioned 
that not more than 3 to 6 months were needed to get their plants 
going. I remember at one time when I was in the Ruhr, in Duisburg, 
and 1 asked to be taken to plants that were really hit hard — smashed. 

The British officer who was dealing with the industrial problems 
said he was going to take me to one. The town of Duisburg was hit 
to a considerable extent; that is, the residential areas. So we went 
to the outskirts of the town to a huge plant which was a part of the 
Thysson enterprise. This was going to be a place that was really hit. 

Well, we spent quite a bit of time going through the plant, being 
taken through it by the two German managers of the plant. The 
vast bulk of the plant wasn't hit at all and was ready to go that very 
day I was there, provided it had the raw material and the coal. But 
when they took me to the part that looked like quite a shambles I 
asked them how long it would take to put that part in repair. The 
Germans consulted among themselves for a period of time, and they 
said it would take as long as 3 months before they could get into 
operation. “Oh, no,” insisted the British officers, “they are overly 
optimistic. It would take at least 6 months to put that plant in 
repair.” 

Now we must also remember with regard to German plant capacity 
during the war that that capacity was so great that it was never 
fully utilized during the war. Although in this country and in 
Great Britain it was found necessary to work plant capacity two and 
sometimes three shifts — by and large, war plant capacity in the United 
States and Great Britain had to be worked 24 hours a day for 7 days 
a week in order to produce the necessary war equipment — in a very 
large proportion of the German industrial set-up throughout the war, 
they worked on a one-shift basis. That information is brought out 
in the over-all report recently published by the United States Strategic 
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Bombing Survey that made these very extensive studies of the 
German industry. 

At one point the United States Strategic Bombing Survey says 
that — 

production capacity, except in specific instances, was never really short; Ma- 
chinery capacity was never fully utilized. Manpower, particularly womanpower, 
was never fully mobilized. * * * The output of civilian consumption goods, 

after the restriction in the initial years — which still left the standard of living at a 
fairly comfortable level and well above that of the depression years in the early 
thirties — was maintained virtually stable until well into 1944 * * *. 

As a matter of fact, I recall somewhere having read the statement 
that Germany was able to maintain throughout tne war years a higher 
standard of living for civilians than Germany had in 1929; and that 
Germany, instead of being forced into a “guns or butter” position, 
throughout the war years was basically enjoying a “guns and butter” 
position. 

In many other ways the evidence appears to be indicating that 
Germany’s industrial capacity was far greater than we realize. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a question at that point. Ger- 
man plant capacity had reached such a stage in the war that it w r a9 
one of the contributing factors that made them want to go to war — 
they were top-heavy with plant capacity 

Colonel Bernstein. And wanted more markets to sell their goods. 
Studies have shown that through the war the German economy does 
not appear to have suffered from any shortage of machine tools or 
general machinery or plant facilities except temporarily and in a few 
isolated cases. As a matter of fact, the Strategic Bombing Survey 
states that in the 3 years under Speer, beginning with 1942, Germany 
was able to increase its armament and munitions production three 
times — three times within 3 years during the war when the bombs 
wero raining dowm on them. And in the case of tanks, I believe there 
was a sevenfold increase in production during this 3-year period. 

The German labor force was never used to the limit, or even to the 
limits that it was being used in Britain. The German tool capacity 
exceeded even our own up until sometime well into the war. The 
German tool industry is simply enormous. The damage to it as a 
result of the war is slight, very slight. 

The Chairmvn. By the way, I heard there — I didn’t see it— of a 
machine operating by the use of some photographic methods in the 
making of steel dies for stamping plates, in which 1 die maker w'ould 
turn out about 15 times as much in the same time as he could in the 
United States. 

Colonel Bernstein. I have no doubt it is there. The machine- 
tool industry is just enormous, and they never came anywhere near 
exhausting their capacity. As a matter of fact, I understand they 
took 30 percent of it and used it, not for the production of machine 
tools but directly for the production of munitions; they had that much 
of a surplus in the machine-tool industry. 

The Chairman. Isn’t there one thing we must watch, also, and you 
brought it out, that it must be stressed that our bombing w r as intended 
to delay operations in order to let the Army get in, not with the idea 
of destroying everything for the future? And there is one other 
thing that I am going to ask you about that impressed me. Germans 
impressed me as the best-organized group on the Continent, even after 
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defeat. They had been so perfectly regimented that they naturally 
fell into an organizational set-up just automatically. 

Colonel Bernstein. I think the view generally expressed in the 
military government circles is that the German industry and Germans 
generally were very efficient. 

The Chairman. And highly nationalistic. 

Colonel Bernstein. Highly nationalistic and war-minded. What 
I would say about German war industry is that if it is our policy to 
see that Germany’s industrial capacity is reduced so that it is not 
able to wage a war again, then we must take action to see that that 
is done. That situation has not yet been brought about. It was 
not brought about by the war, by the bombing; or by the shelling. 
If it is to be accomplished, it will be accomplished only by positive 
action to be taken in the future in carrying out the Potsdam agree- 
ment and our country’s directives. 

The Chairman. And the manufacturing potential of a country is 
really a war potential. You use practically everything you produce 
in the plants in war, isn’t that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes. 

The Chairman. So that things must be brought back in balance. 

Colonel Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether the poison gas plant I. G. 
had is still in operation or is capable of being operated? 

Colonel Bernstein. It is capable of being operated. 

The Chairman. That is in tlie Russian zone, I believe? 

Colonel Bernstein. I have a recollection that one of the plants that 
was producing poison gas is in the American zone. That is tho 
Gendorf plant operated by Anorgana G. m. b. H., a wholly owned 
Farben subsidiary. The plant was constructed underground during 
the war and specialized in the production of mustard gas. This 
would clearly seem to be a plant that should be destroyed if anything 
in Farben was to be destroyed. Nevertheless, the plant is now in 
active operation producing pharmaceuticals which, it is claimed, are 
essential for the maintenance of the German economy. 

You asked me earlier in the hearing a question or two about the 
employment policies with respect to foreign labor, and I want to 
mention Carl Krauch, the chairman of the I. G. supervisory board, 
who, as Goering’s assistant, was in] charge of recruiting slave labor 
for the German chemical industry. The guiding rule laid down by 
the industrialists in the German Government was to give the workers 
only enough food so that you could get whatever work you wanted 
out of them. 

The Chairman. Wasn’t food used as a reward and punishment, too? 

Colonel Bernstein. The standard was only, what did you want 
out of them. That was the standard. Slave labor obtained from 
concentration camps and used by Farben did not receive payment 
from Farben; that is, the slave laborers didn’t receive payment from 
Farben. Farben paid their salaries to the SS who operated the 
concentration camps. This was especially true in the case of the 
thousands of slave laborers that worked at the Farben buna plant 
near Auschwitz. 

The Chairman. But Farben did go through the motions of paying 
to the SS group who ran the camp so much per diem for the laborers? 

Colonel Bernstein. Sometimes they did. They did do that. 
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The Chairman. And then the SS group could pay the laborers or 
not pay them to fit the occasion ; is that right? 

Colonel Bernstein. I don’t believe the SS paid the laborers. 

That is all I have. 

The Chairman. We are probably going to have one hearing next 
week, and I may a9k you for a little more information before that time 
and ask you to come up then. 

Colonel Bernstein. If I can be of help, I will be glad to. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Colonel. I want to say I 
am very proud of any little part f had in getting you on that detail 
out there, because I feel what little efforts I did put out are very well 
repaid. 

Colonel Bernstein. Thank you, sir. Senator, your help on this 
has been simply tremendous, and the men on the staff know it. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

We will recess, then, until tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing recessed until 10:30 a. m., 
Thursday, December 13, 1945.) 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL SUBMITTED BY THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT FOR THE RECORD 


Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Xovember 8, 194 *>• 

Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, 

Director, Civil Affairs Division, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear General Hilldring: There has recently appeared in the press 
an account of the discovery in Germany of 20 tons of Nazi Party records, in- 
cluding the names of Nazis in the Western Hemisphere. Would you please make 
available to the subcommittee the list of 200 names of Nazi agents listed as func- 
tionaries of the German- American Bund? Would you also be good enough to 
notify the subcommittee when all of the materials, including letters and several 
million index cards, have been classified and transported to the United States, so 
that the subcommittee may have access to them? 

Most sincerely yours, 

H. M. Kilgore, Chairman. 


W'ar Department, 
Washington, Xovember 21, 1945. 

Hon. Hahiey M. Kilgore, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Bar Mobilisation, 

United Slates Senate. 

Dear Senator Kilgore: This will acknowledge your letter of November 8, 
addressed to General Hilldring, in which you request the names of 200 Nazi 
agents and ask that you be notified when the Nazi Party records have been 
transferred to this country. 

It is impossible for us to provide you at this time with any of the information 
desired. Action is being taken, however, through appropriate channels in an 
efTort to obtain the names requested and to ascertain the plans for shipment of 
the records to this country. I shall be glad to keep you informed of our progress 
in this connection. 

Sincerely yours, 

Donald P. Booth, 

Hrigadier General, United States Army, 

Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of War. 


Hon. Harley M. Kilgore, 

. United States Senate. 


War Department, 

The Chief ok Staff, 
Washington, December 21 , 1945. 


Dear Senator Kilgore: I have looked very thoroughly into the matter of 
providing you with a list of the names of Nazi Party members in America, and 
find that Brigadier General Booth, special assistant to the Under Secretary of War, 
is working very diligently on your request. 

The desired records were found in a disorganized condition at a factory near 
Munich where they had been taken by the Germans for pulping in order to deny 
them to the Allies. It has been necessary to perform considerable work on these 
files in order to put them in a usable condition. Upon receipt of your letter of 
November 8 we cabled the European theater and directed that appropriate action 
be taken to make available in Washington the list of names requested bv you. 
Word has recently been received from the theater that the documents have ar- 
rived in Berlin, where they will be useifby all four Allies in the administration of 
Germany, and that the list requested by you is being forwarded to Washington 
via air mail. 
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I understand that the above information has been telephoned to Mrs. Frank 
Manuel of the investigating staff, Subcommittee on War Mobilization. Due to 
the fact that General Booth is the officer most familiar with the case, I have asked 
him to continue to keep your subcommittee informed of the progress made on 
the procurement of the documents. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


War Department, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1946. 

Hon. Harley M. Kilgore, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Kilgore: This is written with futher reference to your request 
of November 8, 1945, for the names, which were found in the United States zone, 
of 200 persons in the United States apparently having Nazi affiliations. 

As was indicated in my letter of November 23, 1945, it was necessary for the 
War Department to obtain from the theater the information which you requested. 
The theater has now provided a list, a copy of which is enclosed, which contains 
names and United States addresses of persons designated by official titles in Ger- 
man. The War Department has been advised that this list was not prepared by 
Allied personnel from a canvass of records iu Germany, but was discovered by 
United States troops. The origin of the list, and whether or not it is based on the 
Nazi Party files which were also discovered by United States troops, is therefore 
not known. 

The War Department will advise you within a few days of the status of the 
program for exploiting the Nazi Party files. 

Sincerely yours, 

Donald P. Booth, 

Brigadier General, United Slates Army, 

Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of W'ar. 

ORTSGRUPPENAMTS WALTER 
OAU 08T 

Astoria, Long Island: 

Ortsgruppenleitcr, Rudolf Markmann, 7&— 15 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Jackson 
Heights, Long Island. 

Gesehaeftsfuehrer, Karl Opava, 2308 Newton Avenue, Astoria, Long Island. 
Kassenwart, Willi Seckcl, 39-63 Forty-ninth Street, Long Island City, 
liOng Island. 

I). K. V., Ernst Krafft, 34-24 Eighty-fifth Street, Jackson Heights, Long 
Island. 

Fraucnsclmft, Eva St urn, 33-08 Twenty-ninth Street, Astoria, Long Island. 

Jungenschaft 

Maedchenschaft 

O. I). Fuehrer, Hermann Schwarzmann, 344 Starr Street, Brooklyn. 

Organ isationsl 
Schriftwart 
Uschla 
Buecherwart 
Baltimore, Md.: 

Ortsgrup|»enleiter, Paul Anders, 1819 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore. 
Gesehaeftsfuehrer, Theo. Zahn, 2027 McElderrv Street, Baltimore. 
Kassenwart, Wiegand Henkel, 118 South Boufdin Street, Ba*timore. 

D. K. V., Rol>ert Jcntzch, 3211 Stafford Street, Baltimore. 

Frauenschaft, Gcrtud Born, 6701 Park Heights Avenue, Baltimore. 
Jungenschaft, Theo. Znhn, 2027 McElderrv Street, Baltimore. 
Maedchenschaft 

O. I). Fuehrer, Robert Haussmann, 808 North Port Street, Baltimore. 
Organisations!. , Theo. Miller, 777 Grantley Street, Baltimore. 

SehrKtwart, Win. Klein, 1736 North Gay* Street, Baltimore. 

Uschla, Georg Foertsch, 2712 Woodsdalc Avenue, Baltimore. 

Buecherwart, Paul Herke, 402 East Cold Spring Lane. Baltimore. 
Schulungsleiter, Theodor Miller, 777 Grantley Street, Baltimore. 
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Bergen County, N. J.: 

Ortsgrupnenleiter, Conrad Umbach, Paramus Rural Free Delivery, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Stellv, Ogl., W. Borchers, Post Office Box 128, Hackensack, N. J. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Ludwig Lohr, 27 Water Street, Hackensack, N. J. 
Kassenwart, W. Borchere. 

D. K. V., Ogl. - 
Bronx, N. Y.: 

Stellv. Ogl., Emil Goppelt, 49 East Eighty-third Street, New York City. 
Kassenwart, Ovtmar Bruestle, 1497 Third Avenue, New York City. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Henry v.Holt, 1236 Webster Avenue, Bronx. 

D. K. V., Erhard Schnoes, 214 St. Anns Avenue, Bronx. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Eberhardt von Nasse, 11 West Genesee Street, Buffalo. 
Kassenwart, Karl Bader, 1173 Hertel Avenue, Buffalo. 

O. D. Fuehrer 
D. K. V. 

Frauenschaft 
Jungenschaft 
Maedchenschaft 
Elizabeth, N. J.:. 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Wolfgang Paffrath, 143 High Street, Montclair, N. J. 
Kassenwart, Karl Gerstle, 224 Chilton Street, Elizabeth. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Ernst Lindlar, 184 Liberty Avenue, Hillside, N. J. 
Frauenschaft, keine. 

Jungenschaft, keine. 

Maedchenschaft, keine. 

Schriftwart, E. Jcachim, 741 Suburban Road, Union, N. J. 

Werbeleiter, J. Heller, 602 Jackson Avenue, Elizabeth. 

Uschla, H. Broesamel, 135 Orchard Street, Elizabeth: W. Volkmaun, 184 
Liberty Avenue, Hillside, N. J.; E. Joachim, Union, N. J. 

D. K. V., Ogleiter. 

Hoboken, N. J.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Gustav Elmer, 754 Palisade Avenue, Union City, N. J. 
Kassenwart, Max Koenig, 927 Park Avenue, Hoboken. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Max Spaeth, 157 Tenth Street, Hoboken. 

D. K. V., Ogleiter. 

Frauenschaft, Martha Weber, 916 Willow Avenue, Hoboken. 

Hudson County: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, August Klapproth, 664 Day Avenue, Ridgefield, N. J. 
Kassenwart, William Otto, 820 Thirty-first Street, Union City, N. J. 

D. K. V., Willy Ahlf, 424 Palisade Avenue, West New York, N. J. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Gerhard Otto, 15 Fulton Avenue, Hudson Heights, N. J. 
Frauenschaft, Mrs. Karl Schlinck, 679 Monroe Place, West New York, N. J. 
Jamaica, Long Island: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Heinrich Hauck, 148-07 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, 
Long Island. 

Kassenwart, Paul Hummel, 202-12 One Hundred and Fourth Avenue, 
Hollis, Long Island. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Jacob Schrick, 102-14 Ninety-first Avenue, Jamaica, Long 
Island. 

D. K. V., Karl Moll, 142-04 Liberty Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island. 
Frauenschaft, Helene Grauliog, 109-30 One Hundred and Thirty-first 
Street, South Ozone Park. 

Jungenschaft, Walter Borchers, 133-04 One Hundred and Ninth Avenue, 
South Ozone Park, Long Island. 

Werbeleiter, Kubisch. 

Organ Lsat to nsleiter, N. Moll, 142-04 Liberty Avenue, Jamaica. 

Schriftwart, Ludw. Dietrich, 84-01 One Hundred and First Street, Richmond 
HiU. 
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Lindenhurst, Long Island: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Hans Hochfeld, 195 Fairfield Avenue, Mineola, Ix>ng 
Island. 


Kassenwart, Hans Rompe, 245 South Fifth Street, Lindenhurst. 

O. D. Fuehrer 

D. K. V.; Wilhelm Schomacker, 122 Deer Park Avenue, Babylon, Long 
Island. 

Fraucnschaft, Anna Albrecht, Oakwood Avenue, Huntington, Long Island. 
Nassau County: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Karl Weiler, 467 Fifth Avenue, Cedarhurst. Long Tsland. 
K assen wart, John Dettleff, 132 North Eleventh Street, New Hyde Park. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Hans Samaritter, 350 Washington Street, Hempstead, Long 
Island'. 

D. K. V.. Karl Nolte, 229 Franklin Street, Garden Citv. Long Island. 
Frauenscnafc, Maria Hermann, 195 Fairfield Avenue, Mineola, Long Inland. 
Jungenschaft 
Maedchenschaft 
Newark N J * 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Karl Jaeger, 1680 Porter Avenue, Union, N. J. 
Kassenwart, W. Becker, 923 Grove Street, Irvington, X. J. 

D. K. V., F. Saylc, 17 Brown Street, Maplewood, N. J. 

O. D. Fuehrer, 250 Kidge Street, Newark, N. J. 

Frauenschaft, Mrs. O. May, 143 High Street, Montclair, N. J. 

Jungenschaft 

Maedchcri8chaft 

W'erbeleiter, E. K. Hang, 429 Florence Avenue, Hillside, N. J. 

Pressewart, W. Thiele, 434 Lincoln Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

New Rochelle: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, F. Petri, 320 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. V. 
Kassenwart, "E. Schultheis, 40 Park Avenue, New Roehelle. 

North Shore: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Theo. Dinkelacker, 9246 Fifcy-second Avenue, Elmhunrt, 
Long Island. 

Kassenwart, Willy Krause, 14-14 One Hundred and Eighteenth Street, 
College Point. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Ogl. 

D. K. V., Albert Haeberle, 18-44 One Hundred and Fortieth Street, 
College Point. 

Frauenschaft, Maria Krause, 14-14 One Hundred and Eighteenth Street, 
College Point. 

Schriftwart, keine. 

W'erbeleiter, Emil Bayer. 

Organ isationsleiter, keine. 

Jungenschaft, keine. 

Maedchcnschaft, keine. 

Passaic County, N. J.: 

. Ortsgruppenleiter. Willy Luedtke, 52 Barbour Street, Haledon, N. J. 
Kassenwart, E. Matthaeis, 695 Midland Avenue, Garfield, N. J. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Walter Luedtke, 52 Barbour Street, Haledon, N. J. 

D. K. V., Bruno Tix, 269 Passaic Street, Passiac, N. J. 

Schriftwart. Kurt Schimiacher, Post Office Box 71, Clifton, N. J. 
Frauenschaft, Mrs. Matthaie, 695 Midland Avenue, Garfield, N. J. 
Jungenschaft, Karl Lenz, Post Office Box 14, Garfield, N. J. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Gerhard Kunze, Tumgemeinde, Broad A Columbia 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

Kassenwart, Rudi Schwedler, 4042 K Street, Philadelphia. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Norbert Biele, Post Office Box 273. Haverford, Pa. 

D. K. V., Albert Mueller, 6325 Theodore Street. Philadelphia. 

W’erbeleiter, Adolf Kretschmann, 3315 North Water Street, Philadelphia. 
Orcanisationsleitcr, Karl Tempelmeier. 5946 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Pressewart, Werner Ruthenberg, 3200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Jugendschaft. Gottleib Pflueger, State Itoad. Paoli, Pa. 

Frauenschaft, Hilde Ziegler, 612 Pembroke Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Ortsgruppcnloitcr, Allen Goeppel, 5851 Philips Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
Kassenwart, Anton Fuchs, 912 East Ohio Street, Pittsburgh. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Andreas Gindel, 1128 Spring Garden Avenue. 

D. K. V. 

Werbeleiter, Herm. Broesamle, Niggel Street, Troy Hill, Pa. 

Schriftwart, Friedr. Kuechle, 912 East Ohio Street. 

Organ isationsleiter, Curt Vetterlein, 104 Westfield Avenue, Beechview, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frauenschaft 
Jungenschaft 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, John Hafner, Y. M. C. A., Poughkeepsie, X. Y. 
Kassenwart 

O. D. Fuehrer, Reiohold Strobel, Millbrook, N. Y. 

Reading, Pa.: 

St. Ortsgruppenleiter, Carl Stelnbach, 109 Reading Avenue, Wyomissing, Pa. 
South Brooklyn: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Karl Nocolay, 661 East Thirty -seoond Street, Brooklyn. 
Kassenwart, Adolf Kramer, 3703 Fillmore Avenue, Brooklyn. 

D. K. V., Adolf Drewes, 92 59 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

O. 8. Fuehrer, Martin Wilkens, 4805 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Schriftwart, August Herwcde, 483 Twentieth Street, Brooklyn. 

Werbeleiter, Henry Gerken, 6604 Tenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Organisationsleiter, John Knelt, 460 Forty-first Street, Brooklyn. 
Maedchenschaft, Helen Prasse, 404 Sixty-first Street, Brooklyn. 
Jungenschaft, F. Nicolay, 661 East Thirty-second Street, Brooklyn. 
Frauenschaft, Berth von der Berg, 201 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn. 
Schenectady, N. Y.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, W. Iattemann, 1660 Helderberg Avenue, Schenectady. 
Kassenwart, R. Stolz, 2416 Campbell Avenue. 

Pressewart, P. A riding, 215 North Elm Street, Schenectady. 

Schriftwart, H. Krcssnerk, 443 Cedar Street, Schenectady. 

Stamford, Conn.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, George M. Munk, 99 North Hill Street, Springdale. 
Kassenwart, Henry Poll, 44 Shippen Avenue, Stamford. 

Werbeleiter, Wolfgang T. Mung, 943 East Main Street, Stamford. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Conrad Pohl, 6 Lockwood Avenue, Stamford. 

Organisations!., Robert Schaefer, 23 West Washington Avenue, 8tamford. 
Pressewart, Rudolf Wurzenbcrgcr, 99 North Hill Street, Springdale. 

Staten Island: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, George Nebbcr, 21 Giffords Lane, Great Kills. 

Kassenwart, Richard Mettin, 29 Norwood Avenue, Stapleton, Staten Island. 
O. D. Fuehrefr, Gustav Vogt, 4 Chester Place, Tompkinsville. 

Trenton, N. J.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Gustav Flach, Central Avenue, Rural Free Deliver}’ 6 r 
Trenton. 

Kassenwart, W. Othmer. 

Schriftwart, Werner Othmer. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Hans Sass, 49 Central Avenue, Rural Free Delivery 6, Trenton. 
D. K. V., Ogl. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, W. Bartelmess, 1418 M Street NW., Washington. 

White Plains: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Jacob Rieper, 21 Harding Avenue, White Plains. 
Kassenwart, Krickhahn. 

O. D. Fuehrer, Gustav Leibiger, Juniper lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Yonkers: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Walter Obermaver, 609 Van Cortland Park Avenue. 

oau west 

Chicago, III.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Wilhelm Kurz, 5535 Parkside Avenue. 

Kassenwart, H. Stadtlander. 

O. D. Fuehrer, O. Hartl. 

Geschaeftsfuehrer, K. Sautter, 1127 George Street. 
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Chicago, South: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Rudolf Lehnhof, 2036 West Sixty-Ninth Street. 
Kassenwart, Hugo Weil. 

Schriftwart, Carl Nitz, 8224 South Emerald Avenue, Chicago. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Henry Klohe, 504 Glenwood Avenue. 

Geschacftsfuehrer, C. Klausfelder. 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Martin Kessler, 13411 First Avenue. 

Geschacftsfuehrer, Theo. Hefherr. 

Kaasenwart, Edmund Wax. 

O. D. Fuehrer, William Wieser, 200 Colonial Arcade. 

D. K. V., Alfred Kluth, 2337 West Fourteenth Street. 

Frauenchaft, Senta Huettel, 1504 Addison Avenue NE. 

Dayton, Ohio: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Walter Weis8, 3122 Taggart Street. 

Schriftwart, George Hobuss. 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Fritz Kuhn, 2959 Hogarth Street, Detroit. 

Kassenwart. 

Gary, Ind. : 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Fritz Schattat. 3761 Polk Street, Gary. 

Kassenwart, Wm. Braschos, 776 Porter Avenue. 

Werbeleiter, Schriftwart, Peter Scul, 1508 West Fifth Avenue. 

Presscwart, Hans Hartmann, 1234 West Fifth Street. 

Hammond, Ind.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, William Lange. 

Kassenwart, A. Cramer. 

Kenoslia, Win.: 

Ortugruppenleiter, Ferdinand Schneider. 6232 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Kenosha. 
Milwaukee, \Vis.: 

Ortsgrum>enleiter, George Froboese, 3227 North Second Street, Milwaukee. 
Sheboygan, >Vis.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Georg Sattlcr, 1019 Ashland Avenue, Shoboygan. 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Anton Kessler, 4541 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis. 
Kassenwart, Albert Lutz, 4023 Ohio Avenue. 

• O. D. Fuehrer, Michael Weiss. 2841 Wisconsin Avenue. 

Organisationsleiter, Rudolf H. Ernst, 4736 Alabama Avenue. 
Geschacftsfuehrer, Carl Weiss. 

Werbeleiter, Max Brcu, 4614, Bessie Avenue. 

Jugendfuehrcr, Karl Roccklc, 1918 Louisiana Avonue. 

Frauen^chaft, Elfriede Albertmeicr, 6412 Hoffman Avenue, 

Toledo, Ohio: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Wilhelm Fritz, 944 Islington Street. 

Los Angeles, Calif. (Santa Barbara, Petaluma): 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Hermann Schwinn, Deutsches Haus, 634 West Fifteent' 
Street . 

Kassenwart, A. Paebler. 

Oakland, Calif.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Gottfried K. Hein, 32 Home Place. 

Kassenwart, Albert Herman. 

Portland, Orcg.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, E. A. Vennekohl, 3523 Northeast Twenty-third Avenue. 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

OrtsgrupixMileitcr, Carl HofTmann, 174-a Dowmev Street, 

Kassenwart, Chris. W. Letsch, 3210 Irving Street’. 

Geschaeitsfuehrcr, Henry Lagc, care of Smith, 1548 Page Street. 

O. S. Fuehrer, Otto Hcllinann, 34 Buena Vista Terrace. 

Werbeleiter, Max Lautenschlager, 63 Palm Avenue. 

Arbeit sdionst, Kurt Schmidt, 1548 Page Street. 

Frauenschaft, Wilma Heilmann, 3172 Twenty-fourth Street. 

Seattle, Wash.: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Harry Lechner, 6537 Sixth Avenue South. 

Kassenwart, Paul Stoll, ’Route 3, Box 26a. 

Spokane, Wash: 

Ortsgruppenleiter, Edward Reese, West 128 Second Avenue. 
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THUR8DAY DECEMBER 20, 1045 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 
Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call of the chair- 
man, in room 104-B, Senate Office Building, Senator Harley M. Kil- 
gore (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Harley M. Kilgore, West Virginia. 

Also present: Dr. Herbert Schimmel, chief investigator. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

The witness this morning will be Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Director of 
the Enemy Branch, Foreign Economic Administration. 

Mr. Fowler, you were with the Foreign Economic Administration 
prior to the transfer of its personnel to the State Department; is that 
correct? 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY H. FOWLER, DIRECTOR, ENEMY BRANCH, 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Fowler. That is correct. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, these pamphlets (indicating 
TIDC reports) are in the nature of monographs written for the Foreign 
Economic Administration; they are not reports of the Administration, 
but present the information of the individuals who prepared the 
studies. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Fowler, will you go right ahead witli 
what you have to say. 

I may interrupt you with a few questions as you go along. 

Mr. Fowler. Please do so, sir. 

I think, for the sake of the record, I will ask your indulgence while 
I read the memorandum of transmittal, since it clears up some of the 
detailed questions concerning the origin of this testimony and the 
report on which it is based, and also clearly defines its present status. 

This is a memorandum from me to Mr. Crowley, who was formerly 
the FEA Administrator. 

Subject: Final report on German economic and industrial disarmament. 

I am submitting herewith the final report of the FEA Enemy Rranch on 
A Program for German Economic and Industrial Disarmament. This report 
and the reports on the 31 technical industrial disarmament study projects, 
now complete, constitute a discharge of the responsibility delegated to the 
FEA by the Jate President Roosevelt on September 28, 1U44, when he directed 
the FEA to conduct “studies from the economic standpoint of what should be 
done after the surrender of Germany to control its power and capacity to make f 
war in the future." 
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As you know, this function was transferred to the Department of State by an 
Executive order of September 27, 1945, which directed the dissolution of the 
entire Foreign Economic Administration. Therefore, this report constitutes a 
final discharge of the assignment of the FEA Enemy Branch, which was created 
to carry on these studies. 

This report, in process of completion at the time of the transfer to the Depart- 
ment of State and your resignation as FEA Administrator, has been completed 
under my direction and is, therefore, now submitted as a final accounting for the 
work of the FEA Enemy Branch, rather than the Department of State. 

Arrangements have Ijeen made for the adequate distribution of copies of this 
report to the military and civilian officials in our Government, both here and 
abroad, who are responsible in policy-making or executive capacities for our 
German policy and its administration. As you know, mimeographed copies of 
the reports of the technical industrial disarmament committees (outlined in 
appendix D of this report) were delivered to the United States Group Control 
Council and interested officials in the Federal agencies in August of this year. 
Additional printed copies of these TIDC reports have been prepared and have 
or will be delivered. 

Many of the general principles originally developed in the FEA studies, sum- 
marized in this final report, have become adopted United States policy in the 
Berlin protocol. However, at this writing, the report is not to be characterized 
as an adopted program of the United States Government. The extent or par- 
ticulars in which the recommendations in this report or the auxiliary TIDC 
reports are to become adopted United States policy or program will be deter- 
mined by the appropriate policy-making and executive officials in the State and 
War Departments, who have not yet reviewed the document. Therefore, the 
terms of the report, as presented, are advisory. 

I am complying with a request of Chairman Kilgore of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee to supply his committee with a copy of 
this report and the TIDC reports for public release by the committee. In view 
of the deep national concern in the prevention of any recurrence of German 
aggression, I know we are in agreement that this public accounting for our work 
over the past year and the availability to the public of the information and views 
we have assembled is in the public interest. 

In conclusion, several acknowledgments are in order. 

First, to the various departments, agencies, and individuals who participated 
in the TIDC project which resulted in the 31 auxiliary reports on which this 
final report is based. The voluntary contribution of the large numbers of experts 
in other agencies (recorded in appendix D) represents a unique example of the 
interagency cooperation without which much of the value of this study project 
would have been impossible of achievement. 

. Second, to the staff of the FEA Enemy Branch. It is impossible to record 
here the personal contributions of the many individuals whose work has gone 
into the collection of the basic information, coordination, and development of 
the various study projects, and the preparation of this document. 

Lastly, I should like to record on behalf of the Enemy Branch our deep appreci- 
ation of your support and backing at all times in our work, now complete. 

The Chairman. I think it would be appropriate to put the letter 
from you to the subcommittee into the record. 

Mr. Fowler. If you will, 9ir. 

(The chairman read an excerpt from the letter dated December 18, 
1945.) 

The Chairman. This letter will be made part of tho record. 

(The letter, dated December 18, 1945, referred to above, follows:) 

Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington t5, D. C., December 18, lf>46. 

Hon. H. M. Kilgore, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on War Mobilization, 

United States Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Kilgore: In response to your request by letter of December 
14, I will appear before your subcommittee on December 20 in order to summarize 
the highlights! of the final report on a program for German economic and industrial 
disarmament. I will submit the complete document as an exhibit to my testi- 
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mony with the 'understanding that it is submitted on behalf of the former FEA 
Enemy Branch rather than the Department of State, to which that Branch is 
now attached. In this connection there are certain facts which should be noted 
in the record. 

The report, initiated in July, was in process of completion at the time of the 
transfer of portions of the FEA (including the Enemy Branch) to the Department 
of State by Executive order. I undertook to remain on duty until December 31, 
deferring a contemplated resignation to enter the private practice of law until 
the report could be completed, edited, and distributed to the appropriate United 
States military and civilian officials. The report has not been reviewed by the 
Department of State and, hence, should not be interpreted as having either the 
approval or disapproval of the Department. Rather, the report is the responsi- 
bility of the FEA Enemy Branch, acting under my direction. 

In view of this background, I call to your attention the explanatory note on 
the inBide cover page of the report, which reads: 

“The FEA Enemy Branch wishes to make clear that this report should not be 
characterized as an expression of the adopted policy or program of the United 
States Government, except as the policy recommended may have been reflected . 
in the Yalta declaration, the Berlin protocol, or public announcements by the 
President or the Secretary of State. 

“This report constitutes a program of recommendations prepared by an official 
agency charged by the President with the responsibility for making a thorough 
study of German economic and industrial disarmament. Until or unless the 
program herein presented is adopted in whole or in part by the appropriate policy 
determining officials, its terms are purely advisory.*' 

I would appreciate your inserting this' letter into the record of your committee 
in connection with my appearance so that the status of this document may not 
be misunderstood. I would not want the publication of this report to embarrass 
either the representatives of the Departments of State or War who are .or may 
become engaged in negotiations on the subject matter. So long as it is sub- 
mitted on the understanding noted above, I do not believe any such embarrass- 
ment will result. In view of the deep national concern in the prevention of 
German aggression it seems to me to be only fitting that a public accounting for 
the past year's work of the FEA Enemy Branch be rendered and that the informa- 
tion and views it has assembled be made available to your committee and the 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry H. Fowler, 

Director, Enemy Branch. 


Mr. Fowler. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer for 
the use of the committee and for such record purposes as it deems 
suitable the entire report, which is entitled, “A Program for German 
Economic and Industrial Disarmament. Final Report. Foreign 
Economic Administration, Enemy Branch," and also, for the record, 
as exhibits to this statement today, the available numbers of the 
Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee reports, which are all 
to be in printed form. Due to some delays in the printing process we 
have available only 16 of the printed copies. We have available 
mimeographed sets of the remainder and will furnish your committee 
with a complete set of these reports for the record today. 

(The final report of FEA Enemy Branch, entitled “A Program for 
German Economic and Industrial Disarmament" and the appendixes 
to final report, plus the following TIDC project reports: Nos. 5, 7, 9, 
10, 11, 8, 12, 14, 15a, 15b, 17, 19, 20-27, 25, 31, 18, and Organization 
and Personnel, were filed with the committee.) 

The Chairman. These reports are the studies made of the various 
divisions of German industry, at the request of the FEA? 

Mr. Fowler. That is correct, sir. 

With yoyr permission I will proceed to deal rather informally with 
the highlights of this report, using as textual material some of the 
material that appears in the first part of the final report, notably the 
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preface, the summary of the plan, and a summary statement in support 
of the program. 

The Chairman. You can boil that down in your own words. But 
I would like to ask you several questions. 

From your studies of this, wasn't it apparent to you that German 
industry, as a whole, was a part of the military program for conquest? 
In other words, that it was keyed into the armed forces and the two 
worked as integral units, and that when that industry got abroad it 
really was an infiltration as a part of the conquest, and would remain 
so if allowed to exist in that shape. Is that right? 

Mr. Fowler. Indeed, sir. 

We have attempted, in a rather limited way, to document the accu- 
racy of the statements that are implicit in your remarks. For the 
purposes of the record I should like to point out that in section II of 
this report which deals with the industrial disamrament program, in 
subsection C, there is a historical analysis of the way in which German 
industry, particularly the heavy industry, was coordinated with the 
German General Staff and the other economic ministries of the Ger- 
man Government to form a part of the machine for military conquest. 

Also, in section V of the report, and in particular subsections B, C, 
and D, there is a documentation of the activities of German industry 
and trade groups outside Germany in extending their controls and 
their preparation devices to areas beyond the Altreich and, in par- 
ticular, their efforts to acquire sources of supplies of critical materials, 
which would be needed in case of war, to enable Germany to with- 
stand a blockade. 

Secondly, efforts by these industrial concerns through their handling 
of exports and through their cartel and trade agreements with other 
industrial enterprises outside Germany to hold back the development 
of the industries important for war, while German industry was 
enabled to expand and take advantage of the market so provided. ' 

The result of that, of course, would have a double impact in the 
event of war because the industries or economics outside Germany 
would suddenly feel the shock of a withdrawal of German supply of 
those critical materials, while German industry would have the 
benefit of the extra margin of capacity which had been kept alive by 
reason of these devices for economic warfare. 

The Chairman. And by the, shall we say, arbitrary division of 
territory, they were able to build up a market far in excess of their 
needs, so that, if blockaded, their superior grouping, which had taken 
care of this large market, would be able to take care of expanded needs 
of war. Is that right? 

Mr. Fowler. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Another thing that has interested me is the fact 
that at the same time we were making heavy plant investments in 
Germany itself, building plants, and selling bonds over here for the 
erection of power dams, German industry was also running out with 
branches in other countries to pick up additional money and addi- 
tional territory and filtering into the economy of these other countries. 
While money was being loaned by our people to help them to expand 
their local economy, and while investments were being made there, 
they could find money to invest abroad, if they could control the outlet 
through which the investment went, and their control was exercised 
usually through their control of research in Germany, by which means 
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they exploited the inventions made over there exclusively in the 
country through which the plan filtered itself. 

Mr. Fowler. I think the comment you made will be stressed as I 
indicate some of the high lights of the summary program which has 
been devised. We have attempted to devise measures to meet the 
type of activities that you have described and to control them through 
two devices, one an internal control of German activities, and the 
second, through international agreements between the various nations 
who have been affected in the past by German aggression, to keep a 
mutual guard, as it w,ere, against a repetition of such tactics in the 
future. 

The Chairman. That financial set-up was brought very strongly to 
my attention some time ago by a man who asked if it were not possible 
to sequester the value of the German investments in this country and 
to use those to liquidate a lot of the bonds that had been sold in this 
country for the building of power units in Germanv, and give the 
Germans the bonds and let the people who had lost their money over 
here be at least partially reimbursed from the German investments in 
this country. He had invested his entire savings of some $15,000 in 
German bonds at the suggestion of a broker. 

Mr. Fowler. There will be several varieties of claims. 

The Chairman. That was rather a unique picture. He said, “I 
didn't realize they had money to invest here until this thing came up." 

Mr. Fowler. This is the first public report, or report made outside 
•of the executive agencies on this subject by the Foreign Economic 
Administration. However, I wouldn't want to leave the impression 
that we have been wholly silent on the matter during the last 12 
months. 

Early in the year, in January 1945, we prepared and submitted an 
interim report which outlined the various areas or fields which it 
seemed to us, from an initial analysis, needed detailed examination. 
On the basis of that interim report these 31 separate study projects 
were launched and the tentative findings, as it were, began to have 
their impact on the shaping of a Government program in the spring* 

Following that interim report of January, the question of repara- 
tions came prominently to the fore as a result of the Yalta Conference 
and a series of informal memoranda dealing with the problem of repara- 
tions, which are attached as appendix B to this report, were submitted 
last March to the United States member of the Reparations Commis- 
sion for advice. 

On in the spring months, particularly in March, it became apparent 
that the successes of our armed forces would hasten the occasion for a 
definitive initial policy of Germany much sooner than had been ex- 
pected, ahd accordingly, on April 15, 1945 ? Mr. Crowley submitted a 
preliminary program for German economic and industrial disarma- 
ment, which was an FEA recommendation to the Secretaries of State, 
War, Navy, and Treasury. That document is also included as an 
appendix, appendix C, to this report. 

Then, on August 12, 1945, following the issuance of the Berlin 
protocol and the delegation of responsibility for the development, 
negotiation, and execution of a disarmament program to the Allied 
Control Council, the mimeographed copies of the individual reports of 
the Technical Industrial Disarmament Committee were delivered to 
the United States Group Control Council. Summaries of those docu- 
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merits appear as appendix D to this report, with a full account of the 
ways ana means in which they were developed, the addition of the 
various participants from the other agencies, and some notation of 
the limitations that must be observed m using the reports. 

From time to time other documents and proposals bearing on this 
subject have been communicated to the agencies and departments 
responsible for policy determination, international negotiations, and 
administrative execution in this field. 

You will recall that I appeared before your committee in June to 
give a factual background of the problem, and at that time presented 
various materials and exhibits to my testimony dealing with that 
subject. I want to make one fact clear for the purposes of the record 
here, that in dealing with this subject of German economic and indus- 
trial disarmament, the FEA, rather than being an operating agency, 
has been confined in its functions to work in the field of planning ana 
programing. The responsibility at all times for carrying on the 
negotiations, for administering or executing the decisions on the sub- 

J ’ect, have been lodged in the State and War Departments and, hence, 
am not in any position this morning before your committee to com- 
ment, or give any accounting on that phase of the work. 

The Chairman. I understand your position there. 

Mr. Fowler. We have attempted to prepare this final report, 
Senator, with three things in mind. A great deal has been written 
and said on the subject; perhaps much that appears in the report, 
therefore, will seem repetitious or now rather well-accepted dogma. 
But it seemed to us that before leaving this work, having completed 
the project, a final recapitulation would be useful, for three purposes. 

First, that somewhere there should be provided a supporting brief 
for the general principles on German economic and industrial disarm- 
ament announced in the Berlin protocol. As the report will subse- 

a uently indicate, particularly in the section on the development of a 
isarmament program for Germany, subsection II, which is in the 
introductory material* the Berlin protocol is fundamentally, in most 
respects, a product of American policy. I will not attempt to detail 
the exceptions to that there, but in general the essence and principles 
of the Berlin protocol are a reflection of a United States point of view, 
and I think that is a subject or a point that is worthy of emphasis in 
the future in dealing with the execution and administration of that 
document. 

The Chairman. And also based on results of our own investigations. 
Mr. Fowler. Of our own findings. In other words, it isn’t a 
policy which has been handed to us by some power on whose kit© 
we are riding. It really has been a result, I think, of the combined 
thinking of the various executive and legislative agencies in the 
Government who have been concerned with the problem. 

This Berlin protocol has taken many of the general principles that 
are voiced in this FEA program out of the realm of the hypothetical 
into the area of definite agreement, and yet I have a feeling, which to 
some extent is borne out by history, that time and time again the 
underlying principles of this Berlin protocol are going to be subjected 
to attacks from persons who misunderstand them or who have never 
understood the basis or the logic of the principles. Some of these 
attacks will result from propaganda from the pan-German interests 
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who still, we must anticipate, will have a strong base to speak from, 
at some time in the future. 

The Chairman. And also from that growing group who feel that 
“Well, we have won the war and with the fighting stopped why should 
we fool around any more?” There is going to be a constantly growing 
sentiment in that direction. 

Mr. Fowler. Indeed. And there will be other conflicting con- 
siderations which have a valid basis, our concern for reparations or the 
concern of other nations for reparations, the national anxiety and 
desire of the entire world to see the liberated and devasted ar^as rebuilt, 
concern for the German standard of living itself. Those are economic 
considerations which, to some extent, impinge upon and cover the 
same general territory as the principles of disarmament voiced in the 
Berlin protocol. Therefore, it seemed to use useful to explain the 
merits of these principles in the roots of history and in the light of the 
technical realities of total war and more important, the necessities for 
preserving the peace, which is a consideration which seelns to far out- 
weight any of the other elements that one might mention. 

Secondly, we felt that a report providing a specific and detailed pro- 
gram for executing the principles of German economic and industrial 
disarmament announced in the Berlin protocol might be of use at this 
time. 

If I can interpolate there for a moment, I know my own experience 
has been to fina a good deal of material in the form of assertions of 
general principles which do not take on their fullest meaning until you 
see them in terms of concrete figures or concrete industries. To say 
that we adopt and will follow a program of industrial disarmament, for 
example, may mean one thing to you and an entirely different thing to 
Mr. B. It is now important, it would seem, to get the subject matter 
out of the area of general principle into the realm of concrete decisions. 

The Chairman. Don't you think it is also necessary to give the 
background reasons for the concrete decision at the present time? 
That is, give the, shall we say, economic and historical causes for the 
building up of the program. I say that because you talk to the aver- 
age American, and may I say the average well-educated American, 
and it is very hard to get him to think back to Versailles and the mis- 
takes made from the armistice up to the start of this war, which we 
seek to avoid now. He doesn’t realize those mistakes and we are 
liable to get right back on the same track we traveled before, which will 
eventually lead to another war unless the facts of the background are 
rather widely publicized. 

Mr. Fowler. That is why, Senator, we have been not only willing, 
but in a way felt it was fitting for the Branch in its report to figur- 
atively put ourselves “out on a limb,” to provide a traget, a program 
to be shot at. 

The Chairman. We must realize that at the end of the last war. 
in our haste to get the war behind us, we left the German General 
Staff intact. We merely disarmed their army and left them a domestic 
force. We left German industry intact. We left the entire economic 
set-up intact. % 

And by the use of inflation and other means they practically washed 
out the economic losses of World War I and were able to build them- 
selves up, with the help we gave them. We followed at Versailles the 
74241 — 46— pt. 9 2 
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policy that Bismarck had followed in 1870 so successfully in ham- 
stringing the French with cash reparations. We tried to do the same 
thing with them, and they dodged it. 

Mr. Fowler. General Morgan, who was the British member of the 
Allied Disarmament Commission, has w'rittcn a very interesting book, 
which has recently been published, on his experiences as a member of 
that Commission. He has commented (and I do not presume to 
quote him exactly) that by 1923 Germany was in a better position 
to wage war than she had been in 1914. Now, of course, there are 
differences this time; the amount of destrietion and the disintegration 
is substantially greater. It is awfully hard, however, to predict just 
how much effect that change will make. 

Of course, with an opportunity to develop, as it will, its new indus- 
trial capacity, there are many advantages the Germans would have. 
There is a great deal of old worn-out plant which, if it had not been 
damaged or had not been destroyed, might be a incubus to a heavy 
industry economy, and I think the record will show that the successlul 
efforts of the Germans to redevelop their heavy steel industry in the 
1920’s through foreign loans and through internal financing de- 
vices — 

The Chairman. And through the collection of royalties in the 
United States from Americans for the use of their processes. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes— you found them much better equipped in 
terms of their steel industry in 1929 than they were in 1920. 

So, to come back to the second purpose ol this report, it is to set 
up a specific and detailed program, with figures, with the names of the 
particular industries, with a definition of the specific measures that 
we recommend be employed. 

Now, the agreement as to what will be done is, of course, a matter 
for the four nations who are members of the Allied Control Council 
to decide and they are now engaged, as you know, in negotiations 
looking to the removal or destruction of plant and equipment pre- 
scribed under the Berlin protocol. That remains as yet in large 
measure to become an accomplished fact. Likewise, they are con- 
sidering the institution of disarmament controls (for example, new 
plant construction in dangerous fields of industry or the excessive 
importation of critical or strategic materials and products). But this 
control system which is now under consideration remains to be estab- 
lished in order to prevent a subsequent rearmament of Germany, 
militarily and industrially. 

At this juncture, when these things arc in their initial phases of 
consideration, we felt it appropriate to bring forward a series of recom- 
mendations which might be useful, both to the people who have that 
responsibility and to the general public, in acquiring an understanding 
of the necessity for some of the measures that undoubtedly will have 
to be employed. 

Thirdly, the report outlines a long-term program for lasting and 
permanent control of Germany’s war-making power. The Berlin 
protocol makes clear that it constitutes an arrangement for the initial 
period of occupational control. The preparation of detailed inter- 
national and Allied arrangements for a long-term control of and an 
ultimate peace treaty with Germany will involve vital decisions 
which are to a considerable extent anticipated and developed herein. 
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Again, it is an attempt to spade up the ground for internal govern- 
mental and public consideration and not an attempt to be dogmatic 
and say, ‘‘This is the way it has to be.” 

As I have indicated to you, the basis of this report is the 31 special 
study projects which are summarized in appendix D. The conclu- 
sions are given there. The names of the experts who participated, 
and their particular qualifications, are recited. The FEA Enemy 
Branch, consisting of several hundred persons, has spent the greater 
part of its time — we have had other responsibilities, but we have 
given this primary consideration — over the last 6 to 8 months on 
this matter, and in addition to that we have been afforded the oppor- 
tunity for consultation with informed people in the various interested 
agencies, particularly the War and State and Navy Departments. A 
number of experts in those three agencies have been simultaneously 
concerned, and we are particularly indebted to the ad hoc committee 
of the War Department and Navy Department, which was specially 
constituted by the Secretaries of War and Navy to deal with projects 
1, 2, and 4, which were directly related to military armament, arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, aircraft, and secret weapons, and so 
forth. We were also able, through the courtesy of the War Depart- 
ment and General Clay, to dispatch a general mission from the staff 
to the field where we spent approximately a month in observation, or, 
rather, consultation, with members of the staff of the Control Council 
who were just then beginning to take hold of the responsibility which 
had been given to them. 

I want to underline particularly those acknowledgements, because 
it is quite true that we would have been unable to carry on this work 
in the detail and to the extent we did without the help of these other 
agencies of the Government. 

Lastly, I would like to put at rest any implications that we con- 
sider this final report to be the last word on the subject. It is the 
last response that as an organization we will be privileged to make, 
but there is a good deal more to learn about this business of prevent- 
ing and limiting Germany's economic capacity and power to make 
war. Particularly, we felt that field investigations on the ground of 
the chemical industries and the common components industries might 
be undertaken to advantage because the information we have had 
available here, particularly about the complexity of the German 
chemical industry and the common components industries, has not 
been as adequate as we would like for it to have been. 

We have come to conclusions on the basis of the information that 
is available, but a field survey on the ground, I think, would provide 
the government with a good deal more information than it presently 
has on the subject. Perhaps that can be done by the Control Council 
staff, itself, in time. 

The entire program, particularly on scientific disarmament, may 
need to be tightened in view of a fresh examination in the light of 
new developments in the atomic bomb field. We had practically 
completed most of the underlying reports and studies at the time the 
atomic bomb made its dramatic appearance, although some general 
background of the possibilities had been known. 

We have attempted to deal in this report, in section VI, with 
some of the implications of the atomic bomb in this field, which I 
think deserves a very careful consideration, but the subject is obviqusly 
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by no means exhausted. Hence, although realism may call for some 
considerable changing of blueprints here in response to conditions and 
circumstances as yet unpredictable, it has seemed incumbent upon 
us to submit, as the agency is being dissolved, this final report. 

One last word about limitations. I would like to make it clear 
that this report is not in any sense an outline of a complete and 
general economic program for Germany. Our terms of reference 
gave us just one specific job, and that was a limited one — I think the 
most important one — concerned solely with the study of measures 
necessary “to control its — Germany's — power and capacity to make 
war in the future.” In making this study under this limited mandate 
we have been conscious of the fact that we have been dealing with 
one side of the coin; namely, the destruction of German military 
power, while a related but essentially different task, the planning of 
positive conditions which will encourage the development of Germany 
and Europe along peaceful economic patterns, remains to be done. 
In effect, the FEA program provides an outline for the surgical 
operations necessary to extract and extirpate the ovil growths which 
have made Germany a force for aggression. The development of a 
complementary plan or program for the economic and social recon- 
struction of Germany and Europe along peaceful, democratic linos is 
a task still ahead. If anything, it will require the same degree of 
persistent study that has been dedicated to the program of German 
disarmament. 

However, in any subsequent development of this more positive side 
of United States policy for European peace, we would hope that one 
condition would always be underscored: that for some decades the 
existence of economic power and capacity which would enable it to 
wage effective war alone or in alliance with others will be incompatible 
with world peace and prosperity. 

All of us are concerned with European economic reconstruction. 
The danger of doing that through too much reliance on German indus- 
trial power and development is one that cannot be too often under- 
scored. It would seem, as indicated later in this report, that one of 
the great objectives to be desired in European economic reconstruction 
is a better balance between heavy industry in Europe, as between 
Germany and the rest of Europe. 

If you would turn in the text to section II, page 20, you will find a 
table 2 which illustrates this condition very graphically. This table 
shows why Germany has been able to dominate the war industries in 
Europe. 

You will note that, possessing only 9.9 percent of the area and 20 
percent of the population, it was responsible in 1936 for 64 percent 
of the coke production, 48 percent of the pig iron production, 48 
percent of the steel production, 54 percent of the aluminum produc- 
tion, 50 percent of the automobile and truck production, 82 percent 
motorcycle production, 64 percent machinery, 35 percent electricity, 
35 percent sulfuric acid, 54 percent nitrogenous fertilizer, 23 percent 
wood pulp, 4 percent natural petroleum, 53 percent bituminous sub- 
anthracite — that is the Steinkohle — and 82 percent of the lignite or 
brown coal. 

In other words, possessing a much smaller percentage of the area 
and population, it has succeeded in dominating these heavy industries 
which are most important for war. 
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That need for a readjustment of that balance, it seems to me, goes 
to the root of our problem of both European reconstruction and 
preservation of peace. 

With that brief introduction, I would like to run as hastily as I 
can through the principal recommendations that are to be made. 

The Chairman. There is another interesting thing. The only real 
work in ascertaining why Germany lost the first war was done by one of 
our great foundations, and that was widely publicized and picked up 
by the German General Staff, and measures were taken to correct 
that before they went into this war. 

After the last war, instead of studying how to keep Germany from 

K tting into another war, we made an exhaustive study on why she 
jt the war, and told her about it. 

Mr. Fowler. I didn't know that. 

The Chairman. Yes. The German production of protein from 
wood sugar was a partial result of that very exhaustive report. 

Mr. Fowler. I know, and it is recorded in this report in subsection 
C of section II, that the General Staff went underground. One of the 
devices used was the assignment of various former members to the 
Archives and other Government agencies to study the causes of the 
loss of the war. The continuity of their concern with war-making was 
maintained in that fashion, and bv the time they were able to come 
out and assert themselves they had a fairly good blueprint which they 
proceeded to carry out, almost step by step, as that section indicates, 
throughout the next 10 years. I didn't know, however, that we had 
been of such great assistance to them in our own studies. 

The Chairman. We were. 

Mr. Fowler. This summary of the FEA program for German 
economic and industrial disarmament is based fundamentally on one 
conclusion, and that is the necessity for internationally enforced 
economic and industrial disarmament of Germany. 

International arrangements for the use of force to prevent future 
acts of aggression which are generally accepted must be supplemented 
in the case of Germany by action designed to eliminate or control its 
economic power and capacity to make war. An essential element in 
our foreign policy should be to secure the creation and maintenance 
of all such necessary arrangements. 

The achievement of German economic and industrial disarmament 
will require drastic action over a substantial period of time designed 
to eliminate Germany’s power and capacity to make war and, through 
controls, prevent its redevelopment. Although Germany is a mili- 
tarily defeated nation, the economic base of her aggression — the 
resources, the capacity, the organizing institutions — is still available 
or can be reconstituted, unless measures are taken toward a funda- 
mental reorientation of the German economy. 

The achievement of security from future German aggression should 
be the primary and controlling element in our foreign policy toward 
Germany. 

Those propositions are, perhaps, redundant here. They are gen- 
erally accepted, and the only point of emphasis that I would like to 
make is that it isn’t enough initially to disarm Germany. The im- 
portant and vital problem is the nature, character, and strength of the 
controls that are established to prevent the redevelopment of a war 
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potential, which is something that will inevitably, if it is to be effec- 
tive, be measured in terms of decades rather than years. 

The Chairman. And, in order that that be effective, must not that 

E olicy reflect itself also in our dealings with other nations that might 
ave some effect upon Germany’s economy? 

Mr. Fowler. Indeed. The question of how other nations can be 
of assistance to Germany and how we could be of assistance to Ger- 
many in helping her to prepare for another war seems to require not 
only a series of international engagements as to internal controls in 
Germany of the nature and character that the Allied Control Council 
represents, but also some corollary international engagements con- 
cerning trade, financing, the migration of personnel, the treatment of 
German assets located in those countries, the treatment of German 
contractual arrangement, patents. A variety of items which have 
their fundamental impact outside Germany are not covered and can- 
not be effectively covered by two or three of the Allies dealing with 
the internal problem inside that country. 

The Chairman. In the first place, Mr. Fowler, the integration ex- 
isting between the armed forces of Germany, the German General 
Staff, the Army, and SS, and various others, and German industry 
that made it possible to build up this war machine in a relatively 
small country, were brought about by the internal cartels in Germany 
which made it easy to integrate the combat machinery shall we say, 
of Germany with the munitions-making industry of Germany and to 
convert industries with great rapidity and completely control them, 
even in peacetime. 

Had it not been for those cartel arrangements, Germany would have 
had a much more cumbersome machine. In fact, she would have been 
in the position that we were at the outset of the war and even during 
the war, with a very loosely knit integration between industry and the 
military forces that we had constantly to protect against. Isn't that 
right? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For that reason, the cartels must be broken up if 
we hope to keep Germany from rearming. 

Mr. Fowler. In section V of this report there is outlined an external 
security program which is summarized in this summary on pages 25 
through 38. It seems that in terms of space, at least, we tend to give 
an unusual emphasis on the importance of this external security 
program, and yet on closer analysis it perhaps is an emphasis that is 
deserved. 

Germany as a power to engage in world conquests had necessarily 
to depend upon the integration of her economy with the economies of a 
number of her neighbors in Europe and with help, in other words, 
elsewhere. 

It seemed to us that the future threat of German aggression can be 
greatly minimized if, by international arrangements on the outside 
between countries outside, the aggressive forces within that country 
can see that it is hopeless for them to attempt to divide and conquer. 
That, undoubtedly, is bound to be the tactic that they will attempt. 
They cannot, in the light of the power that was summoned against 
them in this war, feel any confidence in their. ability within their own 
power to deal with the forces ranged against them. So they must 
adopt the strategy of infiltrating through ‘ various economic and 
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political devices to achieve some form of alliance whereby, added to 
Germany’s resources, the resources of the other powers can give them 
a base on which to play. 

The Chairman. And they are right now being used. Only 
yesterday I was approached by a representative of American industry 
seeking to get the German stock of a big company in the United 
States which was controlled by Germany, asking me to get permission 
from the State Department for them to get an option from the 
Swiss holders who now have that stock, which we had hoped the 
Swiss would cooperate in freezing, but which apparently now has 
gotten into the hands of Swiss people. I don’t think they put up 
the money that represents the stock or anything. 

I still behove that it is merely, shall be say, a trusteeship for profit, 
thereby getting control of that company back into the hands from 
which wonad to wrest it when we got into the war, showing that our 
foreign policy must not just look at Germany, but must look, just as 
you said, at those other nations whose economies would help Germany, 
and see to it that their economy is conducive to peace and not con- 
ducive to building up a war machine in Germany. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir, and in that connection I think the problem 
of treatment of the neutrals is one of the most difficult. 

The Chairman. It is. 

Mr. Fowler. And at the same time important phases of this whole 
question. If I may interpolate at this point, since we arc dealing 
with it here, we have felt, on the basis of our studies, and again this 
is not an official position of the United States Government but only 
of an agency studying the problem, that the neutrals and some of the 
late cobell igcrents such as Turkey and Argentina, are set apart as a 
separate category in connection with this problem of German ex- 
ternal security. 

German economic penetration and influence in these countries was 
strong, and up until nearly the end of the war it had a very firm 
footing. This fact, coupled with the known sympathies of many 
individuals and groups in those countries with the Nazi cause that 
we cannot be blind to, creates a set of intangibles that must be faced 
realistically in projecting the external security program. 

Questions of national sovereignty of the powers in question are 
intermingled with the legitimate security and reparations interests of 
the Allies and the United Nations. 

The satisfactory solution of the problem is not likely to emerge 
except through very painstaking and intensive negotiations, and care 
on the part of the United Nations to respect the legitimate incidents 
of sovereignty, but more importantly the understanding willingness 
of these neutrals and of Argentina and Turkey to accommodate their 
national interests to the international security from future German 
aggression, which is a world stake. 

Much remains to be done in this field, and in particular on the fol- 
lowing: To obtain from the countries in question the information 
concerning the identity and location of German assets within their 
territory and any other information they have bearing upon German 
economic and political penetration. It is very difficult for us to obtain 
that information completely from outside Germany. We must have 
the help and cooperation of those governments, and they must know 
that we value and put store by that cooperation. 
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Secondly, it would seem important to obtain some agreement of the 
countries in question on the substantive provisions of an external 
security program that all of the nations would cooperate together to 
maintain. ‘ 

Third, to obtain an agreement from the countries in question con- 
cerning the administrative arrangements which they will permit to 
be followed by the Allies in connection with the treatment of German 
assets .and personnel existing in those countries. 

Fourth, to obtain their agreement concerning future trade arrange- 
ments between the export and import control authority for Germany 
and the nations, always for their respective territories, including any 
further exchange of a financial character. 

The administration and disposition of German assets in the neutral 
countries, Argentina and Turkey, is not likely to be consummated in 
accordance with the full interests of Allied and United* Nations 
security, except through the operations of a German external assets 
commission established and manned by the Allies and possessed of 
substantial authority and operating control of these assets in the 
neutral countries. Such a commission should be endowed with power 
and authority of both the German Government and the former Ger- 
man property owners. It should have adequate technical and en- 
gineering personnel located in the countries where these assets exist 
to supervise and check upon their administration and arrange for 
their ultimate disposition into safe hands. 

It should take into primary account the security interests of the 
Allies in the problem. 

Finally coming to the toughest phase of this problem, should any 
of the countries in question prove unwilling to cooperate with the 
Allies in their endeavor to suppress the seeds of another war, the 
employment of existing sanctions in terms of loans, trade agreements, 
and a number of things which are treated in detail in this report, 
and the development of new ones, should bo aggressively pursued by 
the Allies, acting in concert until a satisfactory elimination of Ger- 
many’s economic base in these countries is achieved. 

That is our view. It is simply a view based upon a careful analysis 
of the difficulties that are involved in dealing with complex properties. 

The Chairman. But that is why that entire philosophy must color 
our foreign policy. 

Mr. Fowler. When you examine the extent and nature, let’s say, 
of the German electrical industry in Spain, it is a very complex and 
finely integrated affair which it is difficult to extirpate and to remove 
from German control, from the direction of German managers, from 
the access of the German technicians, without a firm understanding 
with the local authorities in question and adequate Allied supervisory 
personnel on the ground administering those properties and disposing 
of them on terms and conditions that wduld guarantee as far as possible 
against their return into the former German hands. 

The Chairman. You know, Mr. Fowler, my mind goes back to 
an incident in my own State. The Supreme Court of West Virginia 
one time handed down a decision on a negotiable banking paper that 
was very carelessly worded and made the negotiability of paper 
questionable. 

The bankers of the other States of the Union said, “We are not 
going to take any more negotiable paper out of the banks of that 
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State/’ and within 24 hours that decision was straightened out and 
business went on. Any State or any nation will act when its economy 
is endangered. 

Mr. Fowler. In the last year the Swiss agreement that you referred 
to was negotiated in connection with a trade agreement with Switzer- 
land for items that were in short supply and were necessary to their 
economy. I think an examination of the problem will show that a 
very fair and understanding case can be made to these neutral govern- 
ments as to why it is in their interests to join with the Allies in this 
common international endeavor. 

The Chairman. But we as a nation can’t do it by ourselves. We 
must have the cooperation of all the United Nations. 

Mr. Fowler. Exactly. 

The Chairman. And it does not involve a surrender of sovereignty. 

Mr. Fowler. It is a matter of international agreement. 

I have jumped ahead to discuss the external security problem. I 
will come baclc now to the second point in this summary program, 
namely the establishment and execution during the occupation period 
of a program for German economic and industrial disarmament, to be 
followed through by the maintenance of controls designed to prevent 
rearmament in the future. The achievement of German disarmament 
requires the full-scale military occupation or complctd control of the 
Geripan economy for a period of time. Such a full measure of control 
for a limited period of time is necessary to the establishment and exe- . 
cution of the inital phases of the program, and that is the period we 
are in right now. 

A military disarmament program designed to stop the production 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, while highly necessary 
and an integral part of this program, falls far short of being an adequate 
measure of limitation on the power and capacity of Germany to make 
war. Military potential in a total war is a combination of modem 
industrial, scientific and institutional components of such a nature as 
to make them equally useful for war or civilian production. 

Therefore, adequate disarmament measures must touch and con- 
cern not only the direct manufacture of military weapons, but also: 

(a) The economic and industrial base in terms of facilities and access 
to materials. 

(<*) The scientific and engineering research on facilities useful for 
waging war. 

(c) The economic institutions used or usable for the effective mobi- 
lization of the resources of war. 

(d) The basis for evasion of internal disarmament of Germany exist- 
ing in German assets and pereonnel outside Germany. 

It should be the principal aim of military government, the occupying 
authorities, and the Allied Control CounciF to develop and effectuate 
these disarmament measures during the period of full-scale occupation 
and control and provide the basis for the semipermanent maintenance 
of such controls as may be necessary in the indefinite future. 

It should be contemplated that at the end of full-scale occupation 
and control such features as the elimination of war plants and exces- 
sive war industries and the installation of continued control measures 
should be successfully consummated. Full-scale occupation and con- 
trol should not be given up until certain assurances of continuing 
security have been provided. 
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These assurances, of a semipermanent German disarmament pro- 
pram, should be the subject of agreement between the Allies before 
they retire from their present position of full-scale control, and should 
include: 

1 . The establishment of German governmental machinery of accept- 
able composition according to political determinations of the Allies 
concerning the degree of decentralization of political authority neces- 
sary and the extent of territory to be maintained under German rule. 

2. The successful negotiation of agreement between the Allies 
including the details of continuing disarmament to which the parties 
are committed to enforce, and providing for common action in the 
event of violation of such conditions by Germany in the form of strict 
military sanctions. 

The Controls to be maintained would be established by Allied 
authority and not by treaty, although acknowledgment of this au- 
thority by German governmental machinery should be a condition 
precedent to the withdrawal of full-scale occupation. 

May I interpolate there to say this question of security, according 
to the notions presented in this report, is not a matter of bargaining 
between the Allies and a German government. It i9 a matter of 
agreement between the Allies which that German government must 
accept as a condition to the withdrawal of full-scale occupation and 
control. 

It is not a matter of haggling as between the new government and 
the former Allies. That would seem to have been one of the great 
weaknesses after the last war, the way the Germans through negotia- 
tions were able to interpret or spell out the provisions of the treaty to 
their own advantage. 

The Chairman. Yes. And also their habit of dealing with indi- 
vidual Allies instead of dealing with the Allies as a group at all times. 
In other words, the United Nations must force all dealings to be with 
the composite group rathei* than to allow them to talk with various 
members and try to win their support. 

Mr. Fowler. The lodgment of full-scale responsibility in the 
Allied Control Council by the Berlin protocol sepms to have been one 
of the great advances that we managed to obtain over the last war. 

Finally, as a condition to this giving up of full-scale military occu- 
pation, there should be the establishment of a semipermanent Allied 
disarmament commission fully empowered with authority and ad- 
ministrative machinery to maintain the disarmament plan after the 
Allied Control Council has retired from a position of responsibility for 
the general control of German affairs. 

As the section of this report on administration indicates, there is no 
reason why the current, structure of the Allied Control Council could 
not evolve into this permanent disarmament commission after it 
relinquished its responsibilities for some of the normal incidents of 
government to the German governmental machinery. 

The first of these programs that I want briefly to summarize is the 
military disarmament program. Before doing so, I ought to note that 
these international agreements, and the administrative machinery 
that may be established to enforce them on a semipermanent basis, 
ought to be arranged so that the nature and degree of the control is 
flexible and subject to change. A measure of control deemed un- 
necessary today may become highly important tomorrow because of 
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technological improvements or developments; or a measure of con- 
trol deemed necessary today may be released at some subsequent time. 

For example, in the program that we have developed, a good deal 
of emphasis is laid on the reduction in capacity of the steel and related 
heavy industries. A less emphasis is placed upon the control of the 
manufacture of wood products, which we consider as one of the more 
or less peaceful industries which Germany could be allowed to develop, 
particularly to exploit her own forest reserves, which are greatly over- 
expanded and are indeed being stock-piled as a future source of supply. 
It might develop that over the next decade technological improvements 
in the field of plastics or wood products would dictate a different 
view over the importance of controlling the wood products or wood 
processing industry than the one we would have today in the light of 
current technology. 

At the same time, developments might occur which would make a 
control established today seem relatively unimportant or redundant 
in the light of other advances that have taken place in the intervening 
period of time. 

So in these permanent controls and measures a certain degree of 
flexibility, if provided, would be of substantial advantage in adapting 
the measures to meet technological change; also, the progress of the 
development of various weapons of war. 

Coming to the military disarmament program, I will only give a 
very brief summary of it here, and you will find a much fuller treatment 
in section I of the report and in TIDC projects 1 and 2, which were 
developed by the ad hoc committee of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

I should say there that those two reports, projects 1 and 2, which 
were prepared by a committee composed of two representatives from 
the War Department, two from the Navy Department, were among 
the most useful and valuable of the handbooks that we were able to 
procure, and I think that the full treatment of this problem of military 
disarmament in thoso reports would be worthy of attention. 

The elements in the program recommended by theso projects and 
adopted by FEA as part of its final roport are as follows: 

1. The manufacture of arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
including aircraft, should be forbidden, and their importation into 
Germany barred except for permission to import for police purposes 
granted by the Allied Control Council. Prohibited items should 
include those defined in TIDC projects 1 and 2, and discussed in 
section 1 of this report, together with any other items that the Allied 
authorities may, by agreement, include in this list. 

I won’t take your time to read the twenty- or thirty-odd spocific 
items that are included in section 1. 

2. All facilities specialized for the production of items determined 
to be within this classification should be removed and the production 
or importation of additional facilities of that type prohibited. These 
facilities should include the 1 1 categories of plants, 40 specified 
categories of facilities and equipment described in section 1 of this 
report, and such additional items as the Allied Control authorities 
may, by agreement, designate as plants or facilities specialized for 
war production. 

Jf I may, I would like to pause and lay some emphasis on this fact. 
The facilities referred to here in the military disarmament program 
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are facilities which, according to our experts, have their only real use 
in the making of weapons for war. For example, a survey of our 
machine tool industry as utilized in this war and checked by contacts 
between the chairman of the Machine Tool Committee and the man- 
ufacturers who were participating in our program developed a list of 
some 36 types of machine tools that it was generally agreed you 
wouldn’t want unless you were making an article for aircraft or an 
article for guns, a particular type of gun boring, or some defined 
piece of mechanism that was needed for an armament program. 

So, in distinguishing between the auantitv of machine tools that 
would exist in Germany under an industrial disarmament program, 
it is important to single out these specific types to see that every one 
of those is eliminated, because they are not useful for civilian produc- 
tion, or at least their use is so limited that the real purpose of any 
manufacturer in maintaining them would be as an element for the 
ultimate conversion of bis plant to war. They are not the general- 
purpose, all-purpose, civilian type of machine tool that would be 
useful. 

In that connection — if I may use this chart for a moment — inci- 
dentally, sir, I would like it to be noted in the record that these charts 
were prepared for reproduction in the TIDC reports. I didn’t want 
you to tnink that we had spent the taxpayers’ money in preparing 
them solely for the purposes of the hearing. They have been photo- 
graphed and included in order to summarize, and are included in these 
reports, so that there is no point in offering this material for the 
record. 

In the case of the iron and steel industry, this point I have just 
explained about the types of steel facilities which are fundamentally 
armament facilities stands out here. Wholly apart from the question 
of the capacity of the steel industry that should be left in Germany, 
there are certain steel facilities which, because of their use, ought to be 
eliminated completely from the German steel industry. I won’t 
bother to detail those except to say that they have been carefully 
selected by our experts in our own steel industry here in the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the War Production Board, and 
other agencies concerned ; the general point, for example, is that steel 
equipment that is built to produce an ingot in excess of 4,500 pounds 
in 9 cases out of 10 has an armament use in mind, or electric furnaces 
are so closely related and so important for the processing of certain 
ferro alloys which have their primary use through this process in the 
so-called tough steels for armament purposes, that the electric furnace 
as an item of steel equipment is considered a part of the specialized 
equipment for war. 

I won’t go through the other parts of that, except to say that there 
are numbers of types of equipment in plants which ought to be 
eliminated completely, because they fall within that category of 
specialized facilities. We have tried to detail them. 

You will find in this report, in section I, a table which, in terms of the 
steel industry, indicates the recommended limitations on steel equip- 
ment which should be imposed. For example, a crucible pot should 
be limited to 80 pounds in size because those in excess of that have 
their normal use in the armament field. So these quantity limitations 
as to the size of plants and equipment in steel plants have been devel- 
oped with the military disarmament program in mind; similarly, in 
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connection with the machine tools, the 36 types of machine tools 
which have their primary use in aircraft and similiar arms plants have 
been identified. 

Certain auxiliary measures will be necessary in addition to the phy- 
sical removal of these facilities, including the limitation of the govern- 
mental institutions which organized and maintained programs of 
military production of war planning and the prevention of their open 
of disguised restoration. This will include: 

(а) The prohibition of the establishment or maintenance of any 
department, organization, or agency inside Germany or outside Ger- 
many under German control whose practice or purpose it is to plan, 
design, manufacture, acquire, or operate any arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war, including aircraft. 

(б) The prohibition of the appropriation or disbursement of funds to 
be used for military purposes, including control of the appropriation of 
funds by the Government for the establishment or support of labora- 
tories, schools, or other institutions which might be devoted to the 
development of such activities. 

Those auxiliary measures, to parallel it to our own picture here, would 
add up to providing that the Germans are not to have a department of 
war, a department of navy, a department of air, and that German tax- 
payers’ moneys are not to be appropriated for that purpose. Their 
appropriations or funds are to be checked to make sure that the dis- 
bursement of funds for the building of a military establishment as 
distinct from a local police force is prevented. Those auxiliary steps 
seem quite self-evident and require no further comment. 

Special recommendations pertaining to the aircraft industry include: 

(а) The limitation of all Government agencies or private institu- 
tions in Germany, or outside Germany controlled by Germans, for 
the development or execution of plans for the design, manufacture, 
procurement, or operation of aircraft or components as described in 
section 1 of this report, and the prohibition of their reestablishment. 

(б) The prevention of the manufacture, ownership, storage, or op- 
eration by the German Government or by any public or private agency 
under German control, within or outside of Germany, of any aircraft 
or aeronautical training devices or components thereof (except only 
such operations of civilian aircraft and facilities therefor as are pro- 
vided below). 

(c) The establishment pursuant to Allied agreement of international 
arrangement for the control, management, and operation of all civilian 
flying in and over German territory and for the control of all ground 
services for aircraft, the making of flights, both civilian and military, 
subject to a traffic control organization established by and subject to 
Allied agreement. 

Now I come to what is perhaps the most difficult and most contro- 
versial part of this disarmament problem, the industrial disarmament 
program. Most of one's personal experiences I think, will include the 
finding of easy agreement with the persons on the other side of the 
discussion on military disarmament, institutional disarmament, scien- 
tific disarmament, and the eternal security program we have discussed. 
On the other hand, the industrial disarmament program has been a 
subject of a considerable difference of opinion. The FEA has tried to 
profit by those differences of opinion, and I would like at this point to 
sav that we feel we have greatly benefited by the fact that this part of 
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the subject lias been discussed openly and publicly by outstanding 
men who have taken the time and trouble to develop analyses of the 
problem and treat them openly from their points of view. Mr. 
Morgen thau, Mr. Baruch, the Brookings Institution book, by Moulton 
and Marlio, the reports of the national engineering societies, Mr. 
Conant’s treatment of the problem, all appeared publicly from time 
to time. As we will indicate later, we have tried to profit by their 
views and at the same time to test them and assay them in terms of a 
practical, detailed program. 

The planks in this industrial disarmament program are as follows: 

1. The following industries vitally important or useful in war pro- 
duction are to be eliminated or controlled as required by the Yalta 
declaration and the Berlin protocol. Then there is a listing of these 
industries. I would like to tell you, Senator, the way we arrived at 
this list of industries that is vital for either elimination or control. 

First we made an analysis in terms of our own war production 
experience here of the industries which seemed to be most important 
and vital in terms of our own war effort. Then we checked that list 
with the ad hoc committee of the War and Navy Departments and 
they suggested several additional industries, and we created separate 
projects for those industries. To a considerable extent we defined 
those industries as specifically as we could in our own terms for the 
purpose of these individual studies, and it is quite likely that some 
segment or some additional industry that was not selected for inclu- 
sion in this list may at some later time, or even now, be properly 
included, but we tried to exclude from this consideration at the outset 
the industries which seemed to be less important and more or less 
peaceful in character. 

To take a simple illustration, the shoe industry has its importance 
for war. Soldiers need shoes. But we didn't include the shoe indus- 
try in this list because we thought that it was fundamentally a civilian 
type industry which didn't have the rating or priority in its treatment 
for war that would justify the elaboration of measures of elimination 
and control. 

I won't read the list of the industries because they are treated later. 

The Chairman. Did you look at this in the stuaies from the ques- 
tion of industrialization? One cause, I believe, of Germans being 
conquest-minded, aside from the national training and education, 
is overindustrialization. It is like an abscess. It bursts out into 
war. 

Mr. Fowler. I share your view that the industries which for the 
purposes of this current program we have treated as peaceful may 
at some time take a turn on the road. Let’s take, for example, the 
consumer durable goods industry — the electric iron or a simple house- 
hold article like the washing machine or vacuum cleaner. The limi- 
tation on those industries which we have imposed has been an indirect 
one. It is the quantity of the machine tools that are available. 

The Chairman. In the plant quality? 

Mr. Fowler. That's right. 

The Chairman. Colonel Bernstein the other day stated that Ger- 
many’s plant facilities were in excess of her wartime needs in certain 
categories. 

Mr. Fowler. We found, in this analysis of the events between 
1920 and 1939, that the German general staff and its collaborators 
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had really three targets that they were driving toward. They were 
endeavoring to build up Germany’s heavy industry in excess of her 
peacetime needs to the greatest extent they could. That is borne 
out in almost every one of the heavy industries. 

The Chairman. In your charts here it shows the gross, for instance, 
of ingot tons of steel to the 1938 level, which is terrific. 

Mr. Fowler. The expansion is recited for each one of these: Light 
metals, petroleum, rubber, electronics, antifriction bearings, common 
components, machine tools, automotive, shipping, machinery indus- 
tries, iron and steel, chemical industries, solid fuels, electric power, 
ferro-alloys, optical instruments and precision equipment, forest 
products, transportation, and communication. All of those industries 
were the ones in which there was a tremendous expansion between 
the twenties and the last war. 

The Chairman. Beyond what the country’s real needs were? 

Mr. Fowler. Beyond what it needed. 

First, they sought to obtain industrial self-sufficiency in certain 
of the materials that were important for war. When they found, in 
World War I, that, for example, they suffered from a lack of oil and 
rubber because of the British blockade, they began to figure out ways 
and means whereby the chinks in their industrial self-sufficiency could 
be filled, and hence the development of these two industries. 

Secondly, they began to import excessive quantities of a number of 
metals and nonmetallic materials that would be necessary in vast 
quantities in the event of a war program. 

Thirdly, they tried to achieve German industrial and economic 
domination of Europe along the lines that the chart has indicated in 
terms of physical capacity and then through the cartels, trade agree- 
ments, buying of properties in these other countries with foreign 
exchange, patent controls, and a number of related devices which were 
used, I think, for two purposes: First, to obtain some political footing 
and sympathy in those countries; and, second, to mobilize the re- 
sources of those countries in a way in which they could be integrated 
into the German war machine by conquest, so as to give Germany 
plus Europe a quantitative position in the war industries to stand 
against the rest of the world. 

The Chairman. And, through the cartel agreements, to create 
shortages where shortages would be the most damaging. 

Mr. Fowler. The five preliminary measures that we have devised 
to operate on these three targets of German effort between the wars 
are designed to effect an initial substantial reduction of Germany’s 
over-all industrial capacity, particularly in the heavy industries, 
which is far in excess of peacetime requirements, and to prevent a 
restoration in the future of any rebuilding of a dangerous excess. 

Secondly, to permanently eliminate Germany’s industrial or material 
self-sufficiency for war, and the third, to eliminate Germam economic 
and industrial domination of Europe. 

The particular measures or means that we have chosen to accom- 
plish these objectives are five: 

1. The complete elimination of certain key industries of unusual 
importance for war or which have been created in Germany primarily 
for the purpose of achieving industrial self-sufficiency. 

2. The reduction of excessive capacity in the industries important 
for war which are not scheduled for complete elimination. A partial 
deindustrialization of those industries. 
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3. The establishment of industrial controls designed to control the 
capacity, rate of manufacturing and exports of the industries important 
for war which are to be permitted to continue on a substantially 
reduced scale in the German economy. 

4. The removal of the plants and facilities rendered useless by the 
foregoing measures in such a manner as to make them readily avail- 
able for reestablishment in the countries entitled to claim reparations. 

5. The establishment of a control of the imports and distribution of 
materials and products that are highly important in quantity for 
sustained military operations. 

If you will turn to page 49a, we have tried to tabulate these measures 
very specifically. 

The Chairman. You mean in the final report? 

Mr. Fowler. No; it is in the text here. It is also in the final 
report. On page 49a, there is a tabular summary of this program; 
19a lists the industries that are to be eliminated completely and 
rebuilding permanently prohibited. 

Germany is to be made dependent on the outside world for any 
essential civilian needs she might have of these products. For 
example, Germany will need some supply of ball bearings, she will 
need some supply of oil and rubber, either natural or synthetic. But 
she is to get those materials from the outside world, and those indus- 
tries are to be completely eliminated. 

Abrasives; antifriction bearings; calcium cyanamide; electronics 
(except civilian radios) flight metals, including raw aluminum and 
magnesium; synthetic methanol; synthetic oil; ocean-going ships; 
synthetic rubber; technical and scientific optical instruments (except 
civilian cameras) ; heavy trucks. 

Then on the next page, in category Roman II, industries whose 
capacities are to be reduced and subsequent capacity rate of produc- 
tion and exports controlled. It is contemplated that this program 
would be maintained for the duration of reparations or a decade, 
whichever is longer, at the end of which time appropriate modifica- 
tions would be the subject of negotiation between the Allied govern- 
ments. 

I pause there to say that this is a short-term program with long- 
term potentialities. No one, I believe, today could predict what our 
views should be about the future of these industries, say, between 
1955 and 1965, but, as the report indicates, it seems to us to be terri- 
bly important at this time, when you are attempting to remove these 
excess capacities and get these industries reestablished in the other 
European countries, to have a breathing spell or a static period in 
which Germans will know that if they want to develop their standard 
of living, if they want to develop a better economy, they can’t hope 
to do it by a repetition of their maneuvers after the last war in rede- 
veloping great capacities in these heavy industries important for war. 

So, in the table, you will see in the first column an estimate of the 
amount of capacity or production from figures we have obtained 
through intelligence and other channels. 

In the second column, a recommendation for the extent of capacity 
which is left in Germany. 

In the third column, an estimate of the capacity which would be 
eliminated. There has to be some allowance there for bomb damage, 
for inaccurate figures, but we try to approximate in those three col- 
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umns an estimate of what Germany had, an estimate of how much in 
terms of disarmament, not reparations as such. 

The purpose of this is not to fix a standard of living. Its purpose 
is to disarm Germany. 

Then in the third column, the estimates of the amounts of capacity 
that would be removed, and, finally, in the last column, some indi- 
cation of the nature of the export control that should be imposed. 

The Chairman. I notice you also have an estimate of laDor to be 
displaced by such changes, which I think is very good, too. 

Mr. Fowler. There is a complete table on that subject in the text 
of the report, the estimate being that if you take the 1936 labor 
pattern, the execution of this industrial disarmament program would 
displace approximately 1,900,000 workers. We have tried to include 
some of those figures lor the convenience of the reader in this table. 

The Chairman. You also have, on 49(h), a list of imports to be 
prohibited, a list to be licensed, and a list to be kept under surveillance. 

Mr. Fowler. That is right. 

I want to note and to read to you the prefatory note to this table, 
which applies to all of the figures in this industrial disarmament 
program. First it should be noted that this table covers only the 
industrial disarmament program. The military items are dealt with 
in section I. 

The tables which have been prepared for the convenience of the reader in order 
to give him a bird's-eye view of the impact of the industrial disarmament pro- 
gram should be studied in connection with the appropriate sections of the text 
of the report. The reader should also bear in mind that many of the figures in 
the tables and in the text of the report are estimates based on the best sources 
available to FEA. While the estimates represent a careful and painstaking 
study and have been dovetailed with each other in a comprehensive scheme, 
which represents FEA’s best judgment of the quantitative measures to be taken, 
they are not offered as absolutes which cannot be changed. Indeed, in the case 
of the chemicals and common components industries the FEA industrial disarma- 
ment program includes recommendations for detailed field surveys to provide 
accurate detailed data not now available. Therefore, any of the figures may be 
subject to some adjustment in detail, especially for use in complicated negotia- 
tions among the members of the Allied Control Council, without destroying the 
effectiveness of the program. And, in view of the integrated character of any 
such program, a change in one part may necessitate adjustments in other related 
parts. However, the limits on any adjustment should be taken as set by the 
purposes of the FEA industrial disarmament program which seeks to give prac- 
tical application to the resolves expressed in the Yalta declaration and the Berlin 
protocol. 

In other words, Senator, I wouldn't want to leave with you the 
impression that we assume a completely infallible judgment on these 
detailed figures. In a complicated negotiation, as you will under- 
stand, where the views of four countries have to be accommodated, 
it is quite likely that variations from these figures by all four countries, 
who might be as purposeful on the industrial disarmament issue as we, 
could result, and we are submitting these figures as our best estimates 
not in an attempt to bind or commit anyone to them, but to say that 
this is the type and character and range of the sort of program that 
we believe would achieve the purposes of industrial disarmament that 
have been outlined, eliminating the excess, destroying Germany’s 
industrial self-sufficiency, and eliminating her industrial domination 
of Europe. 

The Chairman. I remember that after the last war American 
representatives went to the peace table with no such collection of 
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information as they will now have. We are now getting very com- 

E lete information on Germany and Japan and other countries. I am 
oping, also, that our representatives will go to the peace table with 
a very thoroughgoing knowledge of the United States of America, its 
potentialities and its needs, ana their impact upon the world and the 
world’s impact upon them. I think that we also need, shall we say, 
a DEA, a domestic economic administration, a survey of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Fowler. We certainly found plenty of chinks when we started 
the war-production program. 

The Chairman. I think that a domestic analysis like this is badly 
needed. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes. I am sure that most of the other countries 
maintain that kind of information. 

The Chairman. On themselves and on us, too. I think we should do 
the same thing domestically that your organizations have done and 
are still continuing to do in the foreign field. 

Mr. Fowler. We found in the preparation of these reports that 
the war production program had certainly taught us more about our 
industrial economy and now it worked and how it operated and what 
purposes it was to be used for. 

The Chairman. I believe that right now the Government officials 
of the United States know more about American industry than they 
ever have known in their lives, probably more than a whole lot of the 
industrialists know, because the average industrialist is in one field 
and he is watching that field and is not paying much attention to the 
other fields. That is why, in the building up of the War Production 
Board and various other agencies, it was so hard sometimes to make 
one man see the impact of something he did upon some other branch 
of industry. 

Mr. Fowler. Undoubtedly, the information that will be available 

in the files of the Board and the War and Navy Departments 

The Chairman. Will be of tremendous value, but it should be 
gotten together just like this. 

Mr. Fowler. You have to maintain that information, too. 

The Chairman. It must be maintained. We should have a con- 


stant survey. 

Mr. Fowler. Of course, as you know, one of our great problems all 
during the early period of the war was getting a machine-tool inventory. 
We just did not know where to put our hands on the particular items 
that we needed. 

The Chairman. I notice that these reports are marked “Re- 
stricted." Are they? 

Mr. Fowler. We are now taking them out of the restricted 
category. 

The Chairman. So these could be made a part of our record? 

Mr. Fowler. They can be made a part of the record. 

I shall take just a few more minutes, if I may, to call to your atten- 
tion the scientific disarmament program, which I am not going to read 
the summary of here, but I want to say that it has been one of the 
most difficult and intangible problems that we have had to try to 
meet. 

I don’t feel that any elaboration of the subject before the com- 
mittee could add any to the sum total of your information on it, but 
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we have gone out on a limb to recommend a scientific disarmament 
program which involves, first, the elimination of certain facilities 
completely, laboratories and installations of described kinds which, 
according to our information and the advice of the ad hoc committee 
of the War and Navy Departments, are installations and laboratories 
fundamentally for the purpose of making war. 

The Chairman. You know, Mr. Fowler, we have information to 
the effect that Germany has shipped entire laboratories and set them 
up in neutral countries. She did that in 1942, 1943, and 1944. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have any plans been made with reference to what 
can be done on that? 

Mr. Fowler. That would have to be handled, I think, through the 
external security program. It is one of the most important phases. 

The Chairman. Do you have any detailed knowledge of how much 
of that has gone on? 

• Mr. Fowler. I am afraid that all we have is the knowledge that 
enough has gone on to know that it is really a problem, but I don’t 
think we have anything like complete information at hand. 

The Chairman. I think the only way we will ever get the complete 
information is through a careful study of the German files, which of 
course we haven’t had time to make. 

Mr. Fowler. We have included that as a recommendation in this 
external security program. The really fundamental part of the pro- 
gram is investigation, because it is awfully hard to convince any of 
these countries as to the nature of the German penetration problem 
Unless you can lay the facts right out on the table. It i$ awfully hard 
to justify the diplomatic representations and the proposals that you 
make to them to undertake action in cooperation with you unless you 
can prove your case. If you don’t have that data, it will be very 
difficult to convince a country that it ought to submit to various 
types of arrangements that might be inconvenient or might interfere 
with what they consider to be their normal sovereign rights. 

The second phase of this scientific disarmament program, after you 
eliminate the specified categories of laboratories and scientific equip- 
ment, the facilities which we have detailed here, is to undertake a 
licensing system on all research that is to be continued. 

The Chairman. Including inspection with the licensing? 

Mr. Fowler. Right, sir. 

Licenses should be obtained from the Allied authorities before any 
research work is initiated. No licenses should be issued for the study 
of— then there is listed military products, aircraft or aeronautics, 
atomic energy, and peacetime research projects related to fields from 
which future secret weapons may be developed. 

Then there is a list of the categories of dangerous research which 
according to our view now should not be licensed, regardless of the 
reasons for them. 

It is important to include there a prohibition against research in 
these industries that are to be eliminated from Germany. It is not 
logical, for example, to eliminate the synthetic rubber industry in 
Germany completely, to make her buy rubber from the outside 
world, and allow German chemists to continue to develop synthetic 
rubber processes. So, the research control program ought to be 
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coordinated and meshed with the industrial disarmament program 
in those fields. 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Mr. Fowler. Secondly, after licensing, there should be control of 
the finance of scientific research. The control of the financing 
of scientific research and development would include a prohibition 
against the use of Government or private funds for direct support 
or subsidy in and out of Germany of military research of all kinds; 
require as part of licensing system disclosure of sources of all financial 
backing and use of all funds of all laboratories, Government or 
private; require disclosure of sources and disbursements of all funds 
raised by public collection. 

The fourth and last phase of the scientific disramament program 
concerns the control of scientific personnel now in Germany, which is 
probably the most intangible and difficult of all. We have recom- 
mended that all scientific personnel be registered, including engineers 
and that licenses to that personnel to continue their scientific work 
be granted, except to former key individuals in war research, former 
leading Nazis, and violators of the control regulations. 

Secondly, as a measure of controlling scientific personnel, place 
technical education under the jurisdiction of the Scientific and 
Research Section of the Allied Control Authority. A good deal of 
slanting of research and development, as we know, can be accom- 
plished through the technical education that is provided. It can be 
slanted in a peaceful direction or in a war direction, depending upon 
upon the schools and universities. 

Third, prohibit the migration of German scientists and engineers 
in all but exceptional cases, and subject their foreign travel to par- 
ticular scrutiny. The experts on that subject weighed very carefully 
the advantage of the dispersing of this scientific organization in Ger- 
many or of keeping it in Germany under control, and the factors that 
led to this recommendation, I think, can be briefly summarized that, 
if you allowed German scientific personnel to migrate freely into all 
countries of the world, they could there carry on their research 
without a break in continuity in the laboratories and with the equip- 
ment provided by the industrial and governmental concerns in the 
other countries; and, secondly, would have the advantage of the 
knowledge, processes, and research that might not otherwise be 
available to them. Because of those factors, it was felt that a very 
strict control over the migration of German scientific personnel should 
be maintained. If you have one opening for them, if they can go to 
just one country, that is where they are apt to congregate, if you 
don’t have that fundamental Allied control at the outset. 

Last, prohibit foreign interests in Germany from carrying on 
research, and by international agreement curtail or stop similar 
activities of German nationals abroad. 

Accredited foreign scientists should, of course, enjoy freedom of 
travel within Germany. 

The next program, the institutional disarmament program, ties 
into the other more physical controls. It attempts to list the official 
institutions in the German Government which were part of the war 
machine and which should be abolished and their restoration pre- 
vented. It deals also with the private organizations that were mobi- 
lized as economic institutions for war and recommends in detail 
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measures for the dissolution of combines, trusts, domestic cartels, 
through laws, decrees, and administrative organizations. 

It then deals with the highly important place which German partici- 
pation in international cartels has played and recommends measures, 
including elimination, diligent ana painstaking search of company 
and governmental records # in order to ascertain the full story of their 
operation, and effective diplomatic steps in the neutral and liberated 
countries to secure similar data. 

Finally, it deals with the problem of the German general staff, 
which is at the root of most of these difficulties, and recommends that 
it not only be completely and formally dissolved, but that its members 
be segregated from the civilian population of Germany at least by 
exile, stripped of titles, rank, and status, and prevented from main- 
taining contact with each other. 

I should note that that measure is not proposed in the nature of a 
criminal penalty because of some concept of guilt as war criminals. 
Regardless of the outcome of the war criminal trials, it has seemed to 
us that in the light of the experience after the last war, there should 
be some segregation of the members of the German general staff, 
much as you would treat an individual who was a carrier of disease or 
infection. # > 

The Chairman. Have you recommended anything there with 
reference to the migration of potential general staff members? After 
the last war they were sent to various nations to work with their 
armies, ostensibly just as a nice gesture to them to help train their 
troops, but actually for the experience that could be gained, so they 
could be brought back to work with the general staff at such time as 
Germanv became strong enough to use them. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir, we have included a recommendation. 

The Chairman. I don't think any of those people should be per- 
mitted to work with foreign armies at all. 

Mr. Fowler. In the external security program, which I will not 
have a chance to read or to treat here, on the question of German 
personnel, it is provided that: 

All German nationals, including Germans who have become naturalized abroad, 
identified in any substantial way with the Nazi or pan-German activities, and 
possessing scientific skills or fitted for responsible positions iq government, 
journalism, education, banking, industry, commerce, transportation, or military 
pursuits, should forthwith be repatriated to Germany. 

Then, later, it says that: 

The same general problem arises in connection with the future migration of 
German personnel. Clearly known Nazis or espionage agents or all others who 
by reason of their previous record are considered dangerous should not be allowed 
the normal rights of exit from Germany and entrance to the outside world. More- 
over, the restrictions on movements of scientific personnel described in section III 
of this report are also an appropriate part of the external security program. 

Clearly, there are questions of judgment and degree, but a former 
military officer who was obviously of sufficient rank and knowledge 
to be an important person, who was leaving Germany to go to another 
country to cany on his profession, as it were, represents something 
I think it is rather dangerous to turn loose. 

The Chairman. For instance, within 6 months after the armistice, 
great numbers of German officers of rank equivalent to our grades oi 
captain, major, and lieutenant colonel, were serving with the Mexican 
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Army, training the troops of Carranza. You would find them in 
every post ana garrison. 

Mr. Fowler. Senator, I am going to conclude now just by calling 
your attention to the part of the statement which is in support of the 
program. We have tried to anticipate to some extent the types of 
objections that will come, which would /laturally come to such a 
program, and we have tried, more or less as an advocate, to state the 
basis of our case. I won’t go through that with you at this point. 

The Chairman. I’ll tell you what we want. We want to print this 
whole study as a part of the record, and have these as exhibits to go 
with the statement of Mr. Fowler, including those marked “Re- 
stricted,” which now have been released from restriction so that we 
can have them. 

Mr. Fowler. We will submit the subsequent copies of these reports 
to you as they come off the press 

The Chairman. Do you have an extra set of these that I could turn 
over to the reporter? 

Mr. Fowler. There is one modification on the restriction. We 
have not submitted to you copies of reports on projects 1, 2, and 4, 
which were prepared by the War and Navy Departments. I shall 
have to obtain permission. 

The Chairman. Are 1, 2, and 4 in this group? 

Mr. Fowler. No; they are not. 

The Chairman. We can print anything that is here? 

Mr. Fowler. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. As soon as you get the restriction removed from 
1,2, and 4, we can add them? 

Mr. Fowler. Right, sir. 

Here is a list of errata — errors that have occurred in the process of 
mimeographing. I will submit that to you. We will correct your 
copies of the report so you really don’t need that. 

The Chairman. Do you have an extra set of these? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. • 

The Chairman. Please give them to the reporter, so he can keep 
his record correct. 

Mr. Fowler. I should say that, due to the snow the flu epidemic, 
we didn’t have time for careful proofing of this report, as we would like 
to have made, and we will correct the initial errors which we have 
spotted. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fowler. I should like to say also that we are especially in- 
debted in this connection to the OSS presentation unit. They have 
done, I think, a remarkable job in distilling the recommendations in the 
individual reports in the charts that you see here, which will be dupli- 
cated in the individual reports. I know that there is so much for 
busy people to read these days that visual presentation is quite help- 
ful, and I want to express here our appreciation of their work in pre- 
paring the charts for the record. 

The Chairman. We will recess, to meet at the call of the chairman. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Fowler. I think you have done a very 
able piece of work here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 
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